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Amateur  Work.  July,  93 

American  Songs,  L.  T.,  July 

Andover  Review,  June,  Julyt  46,  69,  96 

Angelic  Immorality,  Nat.  R.,  July 


Anglo-American  Agreement,  S.  W.,  July 
Anticjuarj-,  July,  tw 

Architecture :  American  Definition  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  A.  M.,  July ;  Architecture  and 
Democracy,  H.  M..  July 

Arena,  June,  32,  57,  96 

Argelez  and  the  Pyrenees,  Tin.,  July 

Argbsy,  July,  93 

Armies,  English  and  Foreign:  Epochs  of  the 
British  Army— the  Crimean  Epoch.  I.  N.  M., 
July  ;  How  to  Use  the  New  Bavonet,  I.  N.  M-, 


July;  Military  Topography,  I.N.M.,  July; 
Roumanian  Fortifications,  I.  N.  M.,  July :  The 
Re-armament  of  the  German  Army,  U.  S.  M. 


July;  Foreign  Military  Periodicals,  72 
Army  Clothing :  How  it  is  Made,  CS.,  July 
Aniot,  Frederick  Stanley,  S,  H.,  July 
Arraii.  S.  M.,  July 
Art  and  Literature,  June,  96 
Art  Journal,  July,  96 

Art  Magazines,  and  Art  in  other  Magazines, 

see  p.  96. 
Asclepiad,  June,  48,  93 
Asphyxia,  As..  June 

Astronomy :  Sir  R.  S.  Ball  on  the  Sun,  II.,  G.W., 
July;  Star  Map.  June  15  to  Julv  !•'>..  P.  R., 
June ;  Distributiim  of  Stars  in  the  Milky  Wav, 
K.  July ;  Face  of  the  Sky,  K..  July 

Atalanta,  July,  93 

Athens,  Ancient,  L.  H.,  July 


Athletics,  see  also  under  Cricket,  Cvcling: 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  0.,  July;  Athletics 
in  American  Colleges,  A.  M.,  July,  60 

Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  3Si,  60,  93 

Australia :  German  Villages  of  South  Australia, 
Cen.,  May,  38.  The  Heart  of  Australia,  Cen., 
May.  Aborigines,  Q.  R.,  June 

Austria,  Archduchess  Valerie  of,  L.  T.,  July 


Babylonian  Empire,  Last.  S.,  Julv 

Bacon.  Nathaniel.  Poet,  C.  M.,  July,  CO 

Baltic  Russia.  H.  H..  July 

Bankers'  Ma^^ine,  July,'  93 

Barometers.  Natural,  C.  J.,  July 

Bashkirtsefr,  Marie,  W  W.,  JuV 

Beatrice  Exhibition  at  Florence,  W.  W.,  July 

Becart,  Pierre.  L.  H.,  July 

Bee-hives,  W,  July 

Beetles,  Y.  E.,  July 

Belgian  Magazines,  69 

Bellamy,  Edward,  on  Nationalism  C.  R.,  July,  53 
Beresford,  Lord  Cliarles,  Tin,  July 
Betterment,  C  R.,  July,  53 
Bird  Cradles,  Scrib.  July 
Birds,  British,  C..  July,  60 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  July,  93 
Blake,  Bishop  M.,  of  Dromore,  I.  M.,  July 
Boleyn.  Anne.  G-  0.  P..  July 
Boy's  Own  Paper,  July,  93 
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Bookworm,  July,  0) 

Brain.  Plurality  of  Punotiona  c;,  Phren  M  , 
July 

Brazil:  BAnkinf; and  Finance.  Bank.  July 
Britannia  (Ship).  B.  0.  P..  July 
Bn)wn,  Ford  Madox.  M.  Art.  July 
Browne,  Bishop,  of  Winche»ter,  Cflffy-  July 
Brownlniir,  Robert,  Form  of,  P.  L..  June 
Bryant.  W.  C,  Poet.  Com..  June  ;  Q  July 
Burke.  Edmund,  G.  T.,  July 
Burmah,  Upper,  Daooity.  Nat  R..  July.  56 
Butler,  Samuel,  on  Dan^inism,  ^  R.,  "June 

Cadets.  P.  R.,  June. 

Calpd,  Mrs.  Mona.  on  the  Bmancipation  of  the 

Familv,  N.  A.  R.,  June.  57 
Can  a  Mother  for|?et  ?  C.  R.,  July,  52 
Canadian  Lumber  Mill,  C.  J.,  July 
Cancer,  Increase  of,  N.  C.,  July,  32;  Cure  of 

Count  Mattel,  Nat.  R.,  July,  $6 
Capri  of  To<lay,  C.,  July 

Carducci,  Qiosue,  and  the  Hellenic  Re-action  in 

Italy,  H.  M..  July,  31 
Carthage  and  Tunis,  0..  July 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine,  July,  ftS 
Causell'sSaturciay  Journal,  July,  03 
Centennial  Magazine,  May,  3^,  9S 
Centurj'  Matfazine,  July,  *60,  93 
Cliambers'g  Journal,  July,  93 
Channel  Tunnel :  A  Protest,  U.  S.  M.,  July 
Chapbook  Villain  (Jonathan  Wild),  H.  M.,  July, 

61, 

Chappell  &  Co»,  Mesnrd.,  Tin.,  July 

Character  Reading  from  Photographs,  H.,  July 

Charitable  Endowments,  Nat.  R.,  July.  56 

Charles  VI.,  M.  P.,  July 

Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  N.  C.  July,  55 

Chantauquan,  July,  93 

Oielromancy  of  Todav,  Lip.,  July 

ChiUl.  Lydia  Maria.  Home  of,  N.  E.  M.'.  June 

Children  :  Literature  for,  S.,  July  ;  P.  R.,  June 

Child-Life  Insurance.  C.  R.,  July, ;« 
China :  Official  Polytheism,  N.  C,  July.  55 
Chopin,  Waltz  of,  Mac.,  July 
Christian  World  (Newspaper),  K.  0.,  Jnly,  59 
Christmas  at  Tangier,  T.  6..  July 
Chron.  of  London,  Miss.  Soc.,  July,  93 
Church  Furnishing  and  Decoration,  Art  J..  July 
Church  Services,  Needetl  Changes  in,  W.  M., 

July 

Cigarette  Machine.  A.  W..  July 
Cinque  Port*,  I.  N.  M..  July  ' 
Citizens,  Rights  of,  IV.,  by ^.  L.  Oodkin,  Scrib., 
July 

Clairvoyance,  Ps.  R..  June 
Clergyman's  Magazine,  July,  93 
Clubs  in  London  for-Wonieii  and  Girls,  G.  0.  P.. 
July 

Collins.  Brother  Dominic,  M.,  July 
Colonies:   Sir  C.  Dilke's  "Greater  Britain," 
N.  A.  R.,  June.  57 ;   Farm  Pupils  in  the  Colo- 
Nat*  R*^'  Governorships, 
Columbia  College.  N.  E.  M..  June 
Commonwealth,  The.  Case  for,  W.  R.,  July 
Compensation  Question,  see  under  Temperance 

and  Liquor  Traffic 
Confessor  of  the  17th  century,  N.  H.,  July 
Contemporary  Review,  JuU',  29,  a3,  39,  50,  52, 
53,92 

Conventioimlity,  Ig.,  July 

C(myright,  Au.,  June  ;  Protection  of  Araertean 

Literature.  F.  R.,  July,  54 
Oornhill  Magazine,  July,  lU),  93 
Country  Member's  Moan,  B.  M..  July 
Cowner,  Poet,  Unpublished  MS8.  of,  U.R..  June 
Cricket,  B.  0.  P.,  July 

Crime  and  the  Criminal  Classes,  Treatment  of. 
A.  R.,  July 

Criminal  Politics,  by  B.L.  Godkin,  N.A.R.,  June, 

57 

Criticism.  Oscar  Wilde  on,  N.  C,  July.  55 
Cullen.  William,  M.D.,  As.,  June 
Culttire  and  Current  Orthodoxy,  F.,  June,  43 
Cycling:  Fore's,  July;  Summer  In  Europe  A- 
wheel,  0.,  July 

Dar%vini8m,  Samuel  Butler  on,  U.  R.,  June 
Date-Packing  at  Muscat,  C.  J„  July 
Daudet.  Alphonse,  Port  Tarasoon,  H.  M.,  July, 

Dead  Man's  Diary,  Lip.,  July,  34 
Decoration  Day  Thoughts,  N.  E.  M.,  June 


Dilke.  Sir  Charies. 

N.  A.  R.,  June,  5 

N.  R..  July 
Directors,  Liability  of.  see  under  Finance 


His  "Greater  Britain," 
A  Radical  Programme, 


I  Doge'b  Palace  at  Venice,  I/.  S  J  .  June 

DttHinger,  Dr.,  Q.  R.,  June 

Dorr  War,  N.  E.  M.,  June 

Dover,  a«  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  I.  N.  M., 
I  July 

I  Drama,      under  Theatres 
Drink  Traffic,  see  under  Temperance 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  A.  L..  June 
Dumas.  Alexandre,^/«,  A.  L.,  June 
Dunraven,  Bad  of:  His  Seat,  Adare  Manor, 

S.  J..  July 
Dutch  Magazines,  30.  36,  39 
Du\'al,  Claude.  Chapbook  Hero,  H.  M.,  June 

Education,  see  also  under  Universities,  Tech- 
nical Eilucation  and  Contents  of  the  Kinder- 
garten.Parents'  Review  ,  Journal  of  Ednoatlon, 
Ac;  University  Kxtension  in  England,  U.  S.  J  , 
June  ;  The  Gap  lietween  Common  Schoolsand 
Colleges.  A.  June.  58;  State  Aid  to  Higlur 
FKhication  in  New  England,  N.  E.  M.,  June ; 
Kindergartens.   Kg.,  June;   Eton  College, 

E.  I.,  July.  61 

Electricity  :  Clerk  Maxwell's  Theory,  K.,  July 
Electricity  in  the  American  Navj',  S.W-,  July 
Elect  ro->iotor8,  B,  0  P.,  July 
Elect ropliomus,  A.  W.,  Julv 
Emerson.  Ralph  Waldo,  G.  t.,  July 
Kndlcott,  John,  N.  E  M.,  June 
England,  American  Hatretl  of.  N.  A.  R.,  J»ine,  34 
English  lilustrated  Magazine,  July,  41,  61,  W 
Epidemic  Diseases.  Defences  againsts  F.June.  49 
Episcoi)acy,  Relnstitution  of,  A.  R.,  June  an<l 
J»dy,  59 

Ethit»l  Uses  in  Scientific  Study,  Q.  R.,  June 
Eton  Colletfe.  E.  I.,  Julv.  61  ' 
Buganean  Hills,  F.  R.,  July 
Eureka  Stockade,  Gen..  May 
Evanfi^elicalism,  New,  Q.  R.",  June 
Expositor,  July 
Expository  Times,  J^uly,  M 

Fair  Trade,  see  under  Protection 
Fame.  Trumt>et  of.  by  H.  D.  Traill,  U.  R.,  June 
Fanners  in  Chains.  Hat.  R..  J»dy,  40 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  on  Nero  and  St.  Benedict, 
L.  M.,  July 

Fiction :  The  Limits  of  Realism,  by  E.  Gosse. 

F.  ,  June,  58  ;  Comedy  in  Fiction,  B.  M.,  July 
Finance :  Mint  Report,  Bank,  July  ;  Directors' 

Liability,  Bank,  Julv 
Fire  Insurance,  N.  R.,  July 
Fish  and  Fisheries :  A40-lb.  Salmon,  Mac..  July 
France  and  Newfoundland  Disputes,  N.R.,  July 
Flat*  in  London.  H.,  July 
Fore's  Sportiiig  Notes  and  Sketches,  July 
Formative  Influences,  by  W.  B.  H.  Lecky,  F., 
June,  51 

Fortnightly  Review,  July.  27,  54,  92 

Forum,  June,  42,  43,  51,  58,  92 

Fossils,  How  to  Collect.,  H.,  July 

France:  French  Affairs,  C.  R.,  July,  53;  and 

Newfoundland,  see  under  Fisheries 
Free  Trade,,  see  under  Prt>tecfion 
French  Magazines.  37  ,  44  ,  4h.  62 
French  Salons :  Women  of,  C.  M.,  July 
Frith,  W.  P.,  C.  S.,  July 

Fruit-Growing :  Date-Backing  at  Muscat,  C.  J., 
July 


Galvanic  Batteries,  A.  W..  July 
Gardens,  Ouida  on.  N.  A.  R..  J\nie.  43 
Genius  and  Moral  Responsibility,  W.  R.,  July 
Geology  and  the  Deluge,  K.  0.,' July 
George,  Henry,  on  the  Single  Tax,  C.  M.,  July,  47 
German  Magazines,  45,  48,  66 
German  Theolorfcal  Literature.  A.  R.,  Julv 
Germany :  New  CJonspiracies  of  Ultramontjiidsm. 
0.  D.,  June;  The  Ke-annament  of  the  Army, 
U.  S.  M.,  July 
Gidding,  Little,  N.  H..  July 
Giri  s  Own  Paper,  July,  94 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Character  Study  of.  N.  R., 

July  ;  on  the  Psalms.  G.  W..  July.  38 
Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Point  of  Grammar  in,  A.  R., 
July 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Nat.  R..  July, 
57 

Good  Words,  July,  .38.  94 
Governors,  Colonial,  Nat.  R.,  July.  .56 
Grady,  Henry  W.,  A..  June.  58;'  andN.E.M., 
June,  .^8 

Greater  Britain,  see  under  Colonies 
Great  Thoughts,  Jidy.  94 

Greece,  King  George  I.  of,  Biograplilcal,  L.  H., 
July,  35 


Harper's  Magazine,  Jnly,  31.  41.  61,  h 

Harper's  Younjr  People.  Jidy,  14 

Health  Claw.  W.W..  July,  46 

Heaton,  Mr.  Henniker.  Phren.  M.,  July 

Helps.  Arthur,  B.  M.,  July 

Herbert,  George,  N.  H.,  July 

History,  Romance  of,  X.,  T.  B.,  July 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Over  the  Teacups 

A.  M..  July 
Holy  Land.  B.  M..  July 

Horticulture:  Orchids.  C.  J„  July;  Ouida  on 

Gardens.  N.  A.  R.,  June,  43 
Houses  :  in  the  City,  Scrlb.  June ;  and  in  tJie 

Suburbs,  ScHb.,  July,  80;    London  FlaU, 

H..  July 
Housewife,  July,  90 
Howard.  John.  Fl.,  July 

Humorist*:  FL,  July;   American  Humorists. 

Ill  ,  S.  July 
Huxley,  Pro(\,  on  Lux  Mundi,  N.  C.  July.  43 
Hydrophobia:  Louis  Pasteur  and.  C.  R..  July. 

'     29;  Nat.  R..  29 

!  Hypnotism,  Al.,  June,  48 


Ibsen,  H.,  A.,  June,  68 
k*eberg8  in  the  At  lantic,  S.  W..  July 
Iceland,  M.  M.,  July  ;  L.  H.,  July 
Icelandic  Sagas,  B.  M.,  July 
Idar,  Vale  of;  B.  M..  July 
Itrdrasil,  July,  94 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Miigazine,  July, 

Inmiortality,  Sir  Geo.  Stokes  on,  E.  T.,  July, 
and  M.,  July 

Index  to  Modem  Sermons,  C.  T.,  July 

India:  Overland  from,  E.  I.,  July ;  Excliaiiiit* 
with.  B.  M.,  July 

Indian  Question  of  America,  A.  June,  .58;  Okla- 
homa and  the  Indian  Territory,  N.  E.  M.. 
June;  Perils  of  Promis**  of  Indian  Citizen- 
ship, by  Mrs.  Tibbies.  0.  D..  June 

Individuals,  Dealing  witb,  Clary..  July 

Ingalls,  Senator.  A.  M..  July 

Ingelow,  Jean,  S..  July 

Insanity,  see  under  Lunacy 

Insect  Scavengera,  S.  M..  July. 

Insurance:  National  Insurance  Against  Acci- 
dents In  Mines  in  Scotland,  Bank.,  July; 
Insurance  of  Children,  C.  R  ,  July,  .'W ;  Life  /n- 
surance  Premiums,  J.  Act.,  July ;  National 
Insurance.  III.,  U.  S.  M.,  July;  Insurance 
against  Fire,  N.  R.,  July 

Invalids,  Mrs.  L^^m  Linton  on,  C.  J..  July 

Ireland:  Two  Civilisations.  II.,  I.  M..  July ; 
Mr.  Balfour's  Land  Purchase  Bill.  N.  C, 
July,  56 ;  and  C.  S.  Pamell  on,  N.  A.  R..  June, 
:«;  Irish  Farming,  Nat.  R..  July,  57 

Irlf.h  Monthly,  July,  94 

Irish  Worf  hies  of  the  16th  Century,  M.,  July 
Italian  Magazines,  6n 

Italy :  Italy  before  the  Railways.  M..  July ;  Old 
Italy  V.  ^oung  Italy,  W.  R..*  July 


Jamrach's.  Y,  B.,  July 

Janotha.  Natalie,  Biographical,  G.  0*  P..  July 
JaiMui :  The  First  Election,  N.  R.,  July 
Jeddah  and  Suakin,  L.  M..  July 
Jefferson.  Jos.,  Autobiographical,  IX.,  C.  M.» 
July,  60 

Jellalaliad,  True  Strory  of.  I.  N.  M..  July 
Jews:  Christian  and  Jewish  Worship,  E.,  July 
Johnston.  H.  H„  on  England  and  Germany  In 


Africa,  F.R.,  July,  27 
jpling,  Mrs.,  W.  W..  July 
Journal  of  Education,  July.  94 


Journal  of  the  Institute*  of  Actuaries,  July,  94 
Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July,  .32 
Journalism  and  the  Press:  Illustrated 
Journalism  In  England.  M.  Art.  July ;  The 
Pi-ess  and  Goveriunent,  N.  C,  July ;  Success- 
ful Journalist,  Fi.,  July;  Russian  Journalistic 
Press,  B.  M.,  July;  >JewBpaper  Illustration 
(A  new  Profession  wanting  Professors),  C.  R., 
July,  53 


Kay,  John,  M.  Art,  July 

Keely's  Contributions  to  Science.  Lip.,  July,  45 

Kentucky  Blue-Grass.  C.  M..  July 

Kindergarten,  June,  96 

Kindergartens,  Kg.,  June 

King's  Own,  July,  .39,  40 

Kleptomania,  C.  S..  July 

Knowledge.  July.  94 

"  Kreutzer  Sonata,"      under  Connt  L.  Tolstoi 
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Labour  Questions,  Ideals  and  Utopias,  Q.  R., 
June  Trade  Unions,  J|.  M.,  July.  Oritiis  in 
the  Post  Office.  N.  C,  July.  65;  VVace  Values 
ir  .America,  W..  IL.  July ;  The  HighU  of 
Ijtbour.  W.  R.,  July ;  Paris  Workmen,  139l>- 
1890,  F.  R..  July 

Ladies  jreasurj*.  July,  94 

I^nd  Question,  uee  under  Ireland 

Leckr,  W.  K  H.,  Ratioiialiiit.  F  .  June.  51 

Lee,  Jlichanl  Henrj-,  A.  M.,  July 

Leisure  Hour,  July,  35,  W 

Lessing's  "  Faust,  Mac,  July 

Letters  and  Life,  A»  R.,  July 

Licensing  Question,  under  Xempefance  and 
Liquor  Traffic 

Liddon,  Canon,  on  the  Resurrection,  Clflry.,July 

Life,  Art  and  Simplicity  of,  Igf-t  July 

Linton,  "Mrs.  Lvnn,  on  InvalulM,  C.  J.  July 

Lippincott's  Monthly.  Juh',  M,  42,  45.  61,  W 

Liquor  Traffic,  see  under  Temperance 

Little  Folks,  July.  61  94 

Little  Gidding.  U.  H.,  July 

I^ndou  Kiver,  M.  M  .  July,  60 

Longman's  Magazine,  July,  91  i 

Lord  Chancellor's  Works,  'C.  F.  M  July.  | 

Lorne,  Marquis  of,  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  | 
"  Greater  Britain."  N.  A.  R.,  June  j 

Louisiana  Lottery  Octopus,  0.  D.  June  | 

Lowell.  James  llusseli.  In  a  volume  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  Soiniet),  A.  M..  July,  3.3 

Lunacy.  Statistics  for  Bngland,  Stat.  June; 
Propagation  of  Insanity,  J.  M.  S  ,  July,  32 

Lux  Mundi,  A  R..  June;  Professor  Huxley  on, 
N.  C  .  July.  43 

Lyceum,  July,  W 


North  Amorlcan  Review.  Jan*.  34.  36,  40.  43, 

57.  92 

Norwegian  Writers,  Recent,  Language  of,  A.  M.. 
July 

Novels  see  under  Fiction 

Nullification,  National  Remedies  for,  0.  D., 
June 


OklahMna  and  the  Indian  Territory.  N.  E. 
June 

Old  Testament.  Sociology  of,  Q.  R.,  June 

Opie.  Amelia,  S.  M..  July 

Orchids.  C.  J  .  July 

Orders  for  Women,  G.  0.  P  ,  July 

Ouida  on  Ganlens,  N.  A.  R..  June,  43 

Our  Day.  June,  46.  96 

Outtng."  July,  48,  95 

Oxfoni.  L.  M-.  July ;  Social  Life,  by  Miss  E.  M.  i 
Arnold,  H.  M.,  July.  41  ; 


McAll  Mission,  M  R.,  July 
Mackay.  Dr  Chaa  .  G.  T..  July 
Macraillan's  Magaidne,  July.  29,  61,  94 
Magazine  of  American  History,  June 
Magazine  of  Art.  July,  96 
Marble  Quarries  of  Carrara,  L.  T.,  July 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws :  Emancipation 
of  the  Family,  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  N.  A.  R., 
June.  57,  Marriage  Rates  and  Ages,  Stat., 
June;  Indissolubility  of  Marriage,  Lip.  July. 
42 .  Our  Civilisation  and  the  Marriage  Prob- 
lem A   June.  32 
Marston's  Sliakespearianisms,  P.  L.,  June 
Mattel.  Count,  Cancer  Curer,  Nat.  R..  Jul^  ,  56 
May  Day,  Japanese,  Cen  ,  May 
Merlicine  as  practised  in  toe  Ancient  Bast.  N.  H-, 
July 

Military  Periodicals,  Foreign.  72 

Mind,  Study  of,  Phpon.  M.,  July 

Missionary  Review,  Julv,  94 

Missions,  Foreign :  Ttte  McAll  Mission.  M.  R-. 

July ;  Lack  of  information  and  Individualism. 

M   R..  July ;  Central  African  Lakes,  N.  H., 

July 
Month,  Julv,  94 
Monthly  Packet,  July,  94 
Montyon   Prize:    Its  Heroes  and  Heroines, 

L.  H.,  July 

Motives,  or  Rewards  and  Punishments,  P.  R., 

June 

Murray's  Magazine.  July,  60,  94 
Music  Magazines  and  Music  in  other  Maga- 
zines, see  p.  71 


Napoleon  :  Described  by  his  Valet,  T.  B  ,  July  I 

As  a  Commander,  I.  N.  H.,  July  j 
Nasmyth,  Jam<^,  L.  H.,  July 
National  Insurance,  see  under  Insurance  i 
Natioiuil  Review,  July.  29,  40,  50,  56,  92 
Nationalism.  EdwardBellamy  on,  C.  R  .  July.  53  j 
Navies,  Engllsli  and  Foreign  : 

Electricity  in  the  American  Navy,  S.  W  ,  July 

Foreign.  Military  Periodicals,  72 

Na\'ar  Warfare  by  Rear  Admiral  P.  H  Col- 
omb,  I.  N.  H.,  July 
Needlework  Guild,  E.  L,  July,  41 
'Nero  and  St.  Benedict,  Archdeaoon  Farrar  on. 

L.  M..  July 
Newbery  House.  July,  94 
New  Bngland  Magazine,  June,  56.  96 
Newfoundland.  France,  and,  see  under  Fisherl 
New  Review,  July.  92 
Newt.  Poet.  B.  0.  P.,  JuIt 
New  York  Collegiate  Settlement.  0.  D.,  June,  H 
New  Yorkers,  Old,  M.  A.  H..  June 
Nineteenth  Century,  July,  32,  43.  50,  54,  92 
Nitrit«  of  Amyl.   As.,  June 
Norman  Duket,  Homes  of.  Dean  Spence  on, 

G.  W..  July 
Normandy.  0.  W  Wood  on,  Arg  ,  July 
None  Literature.  Old.  M  P  .  July 


Pantheistic  Theism,  A  R-.  June  and  July 
Parents'  Review,  June,  M  / 
Parnell,  C.  S.,  on  the  Balfour  Irish  Land  Bill. ; 

N.  A.  R..  June,  36  i 
Pasteur.  Louis,  and  Hydrophobia,  C  R  ,  July,  29 
Pasteur's  Prophylactic,  Nat  R.,  July,  29 
Patti,  Mdme.  Adelina,  M-  July 
Paul,  St ,  at  Ephe«us,  E.,  July ;  and  a  Semitic 

Gt>spel,  E.,  July 
PauiKTittin  and  the  Poor  Law  :  Workhouse  Life, 

bv  Mi-s.  Brewer,  S.  H.,  July ;  Poor  Law  Reform, , 

C.  R.,July,  39 
Persian  Literature,  Nat  R..  July 
Persoiiiil  Immortality  in  Christ,  E.  T.,  July 
PliantHMinsof  the  Dead.  Ps.  R.,  June,  26 
Philip  v.,  M.  P.,  July 
Philllpj*.  Wendell.  A.  M.,  July 
Phrenological  Magazine,  July,  94  ] 
Phrenology,  Phren.  M.,  July  I 
Physiological  Hesearch.  Modem,  Phrenological  j 

Aspect  of.  Phren.  u..  July  i 
PilgriniageH  to  English  Shrines  in  the  Middle  j 

vVges,  N.  H  .  July  | 
Playfair,  Sir  Lyon,  C-  S.,  July 
Poet  Lore.  Juiie.  96  ; 
Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  33,  57  I 
Police:  Scotlani'  Yard,  M.  M.,  July,  60;  Bverj'- ; 

day  Life  of  a  P<»liceinan,  L.  H.,  July  ; 
Polj'theism,  Official,  in  China,  N.  C.,'July,  55  ' 
Portfolio,  July.  96  j 
Portuguese  Magazines,  63 
Post  Office.  Crisis  in,*N.  C.  July,  55 
Prairie  Philosophy.  W.  R.,  July 
Press,  see  umler  Journalism 
Preterition.  A.  R.,  June  J 
Primitive  Metliotli.st  Quarterly  Review.  July,  61 . 
Prisons,  see  under  Russia 

Proceedinjfs  of  the  Society  for  Ps5'chical  Re- 
search, June,  28 

Profession,  New,  Professors  wanted  for  a  News-, 
paper  Illustration.  C.  R.,  July,  b^i 

Prophecy,  Clgy.,  July 

Protection,  see  also  American  Tariff  under 
United  States  :  Value  of  Protection,  N  A.  R  ,  • 
June  i 

Provencal  Pilgrimage,  C.  M.,  July,  60 

Psalm  LXIII.,  E.,  July 

Psychical  Keseartrh,  Society  for,  Proceedings  of, 

Ps.  R..  June.  28,  94 
Quiver,  July,  95 


Radical  Programme,  by  Sir  C.  Dilke,  N.  R. 
July 

Railway  Guards,  C.  J  July 
Kailway,  Submerged.  C.  J..  July 
l{avensburg,  Hou»e  of.  Ig.,  July 
Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls,  S.  July;  i*.  R., 
June 

Religion  and  Science,  Prof.  Huxley  on  :  N.  R., 
July 

Keligious  Fressr- Christian  World,  K.  0.,  July 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  C.  J.,  July;  Canon 


Liddon  on,  Clgy.,  July 
Kichmond.  W  B.,  Art.  J..  July 
Rivers  of  the  Ocean,  by  Agnes  Giberne,  N.  H.. 

July 

Ui\iera:  Valescure,  C.  J.,  July 

Kochester  Castle.  Arg..  (Summer  Number) 

Home,  Ancient  Apg..  July 

Ro>'al  Pleasure  Ships.  C.  J..  July 

Royal  Statistical  .Socicfv's  Jounial.  June,  95 

Rural  Reminiscences.  C-.  July 

Ituskiniana.  Iq.,  July 

Russia:  Baltic  Kussi'n,  H.  M.,  JuH' :  Ru^^ian 
Jounialistic  Press.  B  M  .July  ;  Prisons,  F.  R  , 
July,  54 


Saknon,  a  40*^    !fae.«  July 

Scandinayian  Magazine.  68 
Science,    see  also  under  Astronomy,  Elec- 
tricity ;  Powers  of  the  Air.  Lip.,  July ;  Science 
and  the  African  Problem.  A  M./Julv,  6c  ; 
Ethical  Uses  in  Scientltic  Study,  Q.  R.,  June ; 
Keely's  Contributions  to.  A.  Hi,,  July,  45 
Scotland  Yard,  M.  M.,  July.  60 
Scribner's  Magazine,  July,  60,  95 
Sea,  Encroachments  of,  b.,  June 
Sea  Water :  Why  it  is  salt.  K..  July 
Session  of  1890.  Nat.  R..  July  ,  56;  B  M..  July 
Slmkespeare  Commemorations,  P.  L..  June 
Sheppanl,  Jack,  Chapbook  Hero.  H,  June 
Shipping  World,  July,  95 
SIdps  :  Koval  Pleasure  Ships,  C.  J..  July 
Sick  and  Sorrowful,  How  to  Deal  with,  ClgT., 
July 

Silk  teneering.  A  W.,  July 

Singing,  Voice  in.  Com.,  June 

Single  Tax  on  Land,  Henry  George  on,  au«l 

Edward  Atkinson's  Rejoinder,  C.  M..  July,  47 
Slave  Trade,  s't  also  under  Africa  ;  Tae  'ijist 

Slave  Ship,  Scrlb..  July.  6« ;  Slave  Tiude  in 

the  Red  Sea,  C.  J.,  July 
Smoke  Plague,  Mac  July,  29 
Social  Institutions,  Cli^itication  of.  A-  L-. 

July 

Sociology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Q.  R.,  June 
Spanish  Magazines.  70 

Spence,  Dean,  on  the  Homes  of  tlie  Norman 

Dukes,  G.  W..  July 
Spiritual  Progress,  (Tom.,  June 
Sport,  see  also  contents  of  Fore's  Sporting 

Notes ;  North-Wertcm  Fields  of  Sport,  0  , 

July 

Spring,  Late,  Arg.,  July 
Stanley -Emin  Expedition,  F  R.,  July,  .54 
Stritisticdl  Society's  Report,  June,  95"^ 
Statistics:  Insanity  in  England,  Stat.,  June; 

Marriage  Rates  and  Ages.  Stat.,  June 
Stein,  Baron  von,  L.  H.,  July 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  Cen.,  May 
Stokes,  Prof.  Sir  Geo.,  on  Immortality,  E.  T  , 

July,  and  M..  July 
Stratford,  Lord,  de  Redcliffe.  0  D.,  June 
Suakin,  L.  M.,  July 
Suburban  House,  §CFib..  July.  60,  95 
Sun,  July 

Sunbeam  Club,  W  M-.  July 

Sunday  at  Home,  Julv.  "95 

Sunday  Magazine,  July,  95 

Sunday  Oriening  of  Libraries,  &c.,  W.  R.,  July 

Surf  and  Surf  Bathing.  Scrib..  Julv,  60 

Swe<ien,  Charles  XII.  of,  N.  C,  Jijly.  55 

Sweden,  Princess  Eugenie  of,  W.  M.,  July 


Talleyrand,  Prince,  T  B  ,  July 

Technical  Education  :  hi  Wales,  W  R  .  July ; 

for  Women  in  France,  H.,  July ;  for  Boys,  and 

Men,  and  Girls,  M-  M..  July 
Teck,  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of,  E  I..  July 
Teeth,  K.,  July 

Telegraph  and  Cables,  Public  Control  of,  F., 

June,  42 
Tel-el-Kebir.  N.  C,  July,  65 
Telepathy,  Ps.  R.,  June 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  :  The  Com- 

yensation  Question,  Nat.  R.,  July,  50 ;  C.  R., 
uly.  50  ;  N.  C.,  July,  50 
Temple  Bar,  July 
Tennystm,  Lord,' A.,  June,  58 
Terry,  Ellen,  A.  L.,  June 
Texan  Types  and  Contrasts,  H.  M.,  July 
Thames,  M.  M.,  July.  60 
Ttieatre,  July,  95 

Tlieati-es  and  the  Drama :  How  to  Make-up  for 
the  Stage,  A.  W.,  July ;  Dramatic  Singing 
as  a  Career  for  Women.  W-  W  ;  Prencti 

,  Opera,  N.  C,  July,  54  ;  Actor-Managers,  F.R., 
July 

Thinking  for  Ourselves,  by  Lord  Coleridge. 

N..R..  July 
Thor's  Hammer,  L.  H.,  July 
Tibet:  A  Journey  to  the  Capital,  C.  R.,  July,  63 
TifTen  Junior.  L.  H.,  July 
Tinsley's  Magazine.  July,  95 
Tivoli,"  Villa  at,  U.  R..  June 
Tolstoi,  C-ount  L..  on  his  *'  Kreutzer  Sonata,' 

U.  R..  June,  30 
Tolstoi  at  Home.  65 
Toyubee  Halls,  46 
Trade  Unions,  sf-e  under  Labour 
Trees.  Y.  E..  Julv 
Tudor  Kxl.iluti.in.  M.  Art..  July 
Tudor  Que<n  a  id  Princesses.  0.  0.  P..  July 
Turpin.  Dick,  C;iai  book  Hero,  H.  M.,  June 
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Umbrella.  Evolution  of,  C  J.,  July  f 
United  Ser\  ice  Magazine,  July,  27,  52 
United  States,  see  also  under  Indian  Question  ;  I 
National    Remedies    for   Nullification,  by' 
Speaker  Keed.  0.  D..  June;  New  England; 
and  the  New  Tariff  BHl,  F  ,  June ;  Protection,  - 
N.  A.  R.,  June;  PeUchlsm  in  Politics,  F.. 
June,  59;  Bxhaustlon  of  the  Arable  Lands,  F. 
June,  59;  Federal  Control  df  Elections.  N.  A.R., 
June,  57  ;  The  Navy,  S.  W..  July ;  The  Anglo- 
American  Agreement,  S.  W.,  July 
Universal  Review,  June,  30 
Universities;  Working  Population  of  Cities  and, 
A.  Rm  June  and  July,  46 ;  Columbia  College, 
N.  E.  M.,  June ;  Decoration  Day  Thou'i^hts, 
N.  E.  Mm  June  ;  Qovemment  of  Universities, 
Gen..  May 
University  Extension.  U.  S.  J.,  June 
University  of  the  South  Jounirl,  June 


Vagllono  Case,  Bank,  July 
Vafencia  del  Cid,  Mac.,  July 
Valescure,  Health  Retort,  C.  J..  July 
Vermont 


Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Nat.  R.,  Julj%  57 
Vidocq,  T.  B.,  July 
Villag«  of  Yesterday,  M.  P.,  July 
Voice  in  Singing,  doRl..  June 
Volunteers:  Tlie  Mounted  Rifleman,  Cyclist 
II  „utry,  and  the  Yeomr^nry,  U.  S.  M.,  July,  52 


Wainwrlght.  Bishop  J.  M.,  M.  A.  H.,  June 

Waterloo,  IV.,  U.  ST  M.,  July 

Watkln,  Sir  Edw.,  C.  S..  July 

Webster  and  Calhoun,  (J.  S.  J..  June 

Welsh  Magazines,  47,  50 

Wesley,  L&zie,  S.  H.,  July 

Weatoott,  Bishop,  Biographical,  G.  T..  July 

Westminster  Abbey,  Threatened  Dikfigurement 

of.  N.  C.  July 
Wettminster  Kmiew,  July,  55 
Wild,  JonaUian,  Chapbook  Villain,  H.H.,  July.  61 
Wilde,  Oscar,  on  Criticism,  N.  C,  July,  55 
Wits  and  Humorists,  Fi.,  July 
Woman's  World.  July,  46,  95 
Women  and  Women's'  Work:    Qenius  and 

Woman's  Intuition,  by  Professor  Lester  F.  i 


Ward,  F.  June.  59 ;  American  Oirls  fn  £\irope, 
N.  A-  Rm  June,  40;  American  Belles  in  Eng- 
land, M.  A.  H..  June ;  Political  Evolution  of 
Women.  W  R.,  July  ;  Dramatic  Singing  as  a 
Career  for  Women,  W.  W..  July;  Techni- 
cal Education  in  France,  H.,  July ;  Orders  for 
Women,  G.  0.  P.,  July;  London  Clubs  for 
Women  and  Girls,  G.  0.  P..  July;  Ladies 
afield.  Fore's.  July  ;  Noted  Englishwomen. 
Phren.  M..  July;  Tudor  Queens  and  Prin- 
cesses, G.  0.  P.,  July  ;  Women  of  the  French 
Salons.  C.  Mm  July ;  Needlework  Quild,  E.  L» 
July.  41 ;  Women  as  Yachtsmen,  Om  July,  49 
Work,  July 

Work  and  wages,  ue  under  Labour 

Worker's  Monthly,  July,  95 

WorkhousM,  ttt  under  Pauperism 

Working  Population  of  Cities  and  what  the  Uni> 

versitiea  owe  them,  A.  R..  June  and  July,  46 
Worldly  Christians,  All  W.,  July 


Yellowstone  Park,  0..  July 
Young  England,  July 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Cmes  Jor  Binding  the  first  HaXj-Yearhj  Volume  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  can  he  obtained  of  the 
Publisher,  la,  6d. 

The  Title  Page  a^id  Index  Jar  the  first  Volume  will  he  supplied  free  to  any  applicant  on  receipt  of  st/imp. 


Is.,  Paper.  NOW  READY.  2s,,  limp  Cloth. 

Ttie  Passiori  Play  as  it  is  Played  To-day. 

The  Passion  Play  as  it  is  played  to-day.  At  Oher-Ammergau  in  1890.  By  W.  T.  Stead.  With  the^ 
teoct  of  the  Play  in  German,  and  a  tramdation  and  description  in  English  in  parallel  columns  ;  together  with 
a  reproduction,  by  special  permission,  of  sixty  of  the  original  photographs, 

PuUished  at  the  Office  of  Review  of  Reviews,  Mowbray  House,  Strand,  W.C. 
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L  Hisrli-class  Antiseptic  Salt,  Effervescing,  Refreshingr^  Appetisingr*  develops 
Osone,  the  principle  of  Life,  will  cleanse  the  Mouth,  clear  the  Throat  and 
Sweeten  the  Breath.  Prevents  and  relieves  Flatulence,  Nausea,  Giddiness, 
Heartburn,  Acidity,  Palpitation,  Feverishness,  Irritation  of  the  Skin, 
Weariness,  etc.  

Salt  Regcd, 


Certificate  of  Analysis  from  DR.  JOHN  MUTER,  F.R.S.L 

Past  President  of  the  Soclity  of  Public  Analysts;    Editor  of  the  "  Aiutlyst 
Author  of  "  Manuali  of  Analytical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  and 


Ati  who  value 

their  Health  and 
Comfoit  will  do 
well  to  give  this 


"  I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  the  above-named 
article  with  the  foUowinnr  re  sults  :— That  it  is  an  effervescent  saliae 
compounded  from  ABS<  )Ll  TELY  PURE  INGREDISNTa 

"I  have  not  hefore  met  with 
a  so  well  mannfactnred  and 
ingenious  combination,  at 
once  perfectly  safe  and  ;  <  t 
so  entirely  efficient  for  tlu 
purposes  for  which  it  is 
recommended.** 


SALT  REGAL  when 
regnolarly  used  is  a  certain 
guarantee  of  health.  One 
draught  per  week  will 
maintain  health,  while  a 
daily  draught  will  restore 
health  to  the  debilitated. 
SAJjT  regal  revives  and 
never  depresses.  '  E^f^m 
traveller  or  voyager  shontd 
carrv  a  bottle  of  SAT.T 
regal.  It  relieves  the 
torture  of  sea-sickness. 


SALT  REGAL  is  sold  in 

\''T^  bottles  (hermetically 
sealed),  price  2s.  9d.,  ana 
half  -  size  bottles,  price 
6d.  It  cannot  be  imi- 
tated, and  stands  alone 
London  and  Provincial 
Wholesale  Houses  regularly 
stock  it. 


A   CLEAR  HEAD. 


SALT  REGAL  WORKS,  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 


SALT  REGAL  may  be  obtained  of  all  Chemists,  and  at  the  Stores ;  but  if  any  difficulty, 
send  either  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  0d.  addressed  to  the  Manager,  Salt  Regal  Works,  Liverpool, 
and  a  bottle  will  be  forwarded  in  course  of  post. 
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II  m  m  wmm  disco  w- 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  OR  BRAIN  FOOD. 

As  a  Tonic,  PERFECT;  as  a  Difirestive  Stimnlant,  WORTH  ITS  WEI^frHT  IN  GrOLD. 

fiiBat  DliieiitlYii  Stiiiiijitli.  GiBatVeiYeSlniiiiitli.  liniat  Mai  Stnuiiitli. 

BY  TAKING  BROMO-PHOSPH.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD.  BY  TAKING  BROMO-PHOSPH.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD.        BY  TAKING  BROMO-PHOSPH,  OR  BRAIN  FOOD 


The  best  investment  I  ever  made  was  one  penny  stamp  sent  to  the  Rudolph  Laboratory,  in  return  for  which  I  obtained 
particulars  of  *  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food,'  and,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  have  been  a  brighter  and  more  successful 
man  since  I  knew  the  virtues  of  this  remarkable  remedy.  My  conviction  is  that  if  the  business  men  of  to-day  could  know 
the  real  value  of  it,  you  would  find  it  in  every  office  and  warehouse  an  acknowledged  necessity." 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  or  BRAIN  FOOD, 

The  new  and  Marvellous  Tonic,  sample  bottle,  post  free,  15  stannps, 

THE  GREATEST  REMEDY  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


BROMO-PHOSPH, 


(UQ.  PHOSPHOR/  BROMIDE  CO.  RUDDOLPH.) 

The  SoYerelgn  Remedy  for  Nervous  Exbaustion,  and  every  form  of  Mental  and  Physical  Weakness.  Prescribed  bv  the  most  emlnoit 
Physicians,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Clergymen,  Merchants,  and  Literary  Men,  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


TflE  DISCOVERY  OF  ONE  OF  THE  ABLEST  PHTSICIANS  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY. 

THE  value  of  a  new  discovery  is  determined,  not  by  the  praise  of  its  proprietors, 
but  by  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  thoughtful  men  and  intelligent  women.  If 
this  be  so,  then  no  discovery  during  the  present  century  is  destined  to  take  higher 
rank  than  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food.  As  a  pure  and  natural  tonic,  quickly  giving 
a  delightful  sense  of  freshness  and  health  to  constitutions  jaded  by  the  strain  and 
pressure  of  a  busy  and  anxious  life,  as  a  perfect  restorative  stimulant,  calming  and 
quieting  the  tired  brain,  while  increasing  its  force  and  power, — it  has  received  an 
amount  of  spontaneous  commendation  which  has  been  given  to  no  other  medicine 
The  proprietors  do  not  ask  the  public  to  believe  their  statements,  but  beg  that  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  to  work  hard  and  think  much,  should  read  the  statements 
of  patients  who  gladly  confess  that  brighter  daus  have  dawned  since  they  knew  the 
virtues  of  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food.    Sample  Bottle,  post  free,  15  stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists;  prioes  Is.  lid.*  28.  9d.,  48.  6d.  per  bottle. 

On  receipt  of  one  stamp,  with  full  address  of  sender/ttie  proprietors  will  forward,  post  paid,  their  large 
illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  particulars  of  this  important  discovery. 

THE  RUDOLPH  UBORATORY,  READING,  BERKS. 
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With  an  Old  Friend  After  His  Absence  Abroad  for  a  Tear. 


"  You  seem  to  have  a  fine  place  hqre." 

"Yes  ;  a  great  improvement  on  our  old  premises." 

**  Why  did  you  move  from  Ludgate  Hill  ?  " 
We  had  to ;  our  business  grew  so  fast." 

"  How  many  are  you  selling  now  ?  " 
'•Somewhere  about  40,000  packets  per  month." 

*'  WhaX !  Why  the  sale  was  only  3,000  last  year." 
•*  We  have  given  150,000  ree  samples  since  then." 

"Well,  well !  I  didn't  think  you  could  grow  so  fast.** 
"  The  merit  of  the  Tablets  has  done  it.'' 

"  But  not  altogether  alone,  surely  ?  " 

"Wth  the  fair  dealing  plan  of  free  samples,  yes." 

"They  must  have  been  wanted  badly." 
A  pleasant,  and  safe  family  remedy  WAS  needed." 

•*  Are  they  being  largely  used  for  children  ?  " 
"  Very  freely,  they  do  great  good  and  no  hurt." 

"  The  postage  on  the  samples  must  come  heavy." 
**  We  have  paid  £600  January  to  June,  1890. 

•*  In  practice  what  are  they  most  good  for  ?  " 

•*  Eciema,  Impurity  of  the  Blood,  and  Constipation." 

Anything  else  ?  "  ..... 
•*  Rheumatic  Fever,  Skin  Eruptions,  and  Infectious  Diseases.'' 

*' I  suppose  you  get  a  good  many  testimonials." 
"Some  every  day  ;  from  clergymen  and  the  public." 

*•  Clergymen,  eh  !  do  you  supply  ministers  specially  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  two  packets  free,  for  sick  poor  parishioners." 

"  Do  they  recommend  them,  finding  them  worthy  ?  " 
**  Yes  ;  very  freely,  and  often  buy  to  give  to  the  poor." 

"  You  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  eh !  " 

"  It  takes  four  hours  to  open  the  letters  alone  " 

"  How  many  letters  do  you  get,  then  ?" 
"About  1,000  letters  and  cards  per  diem." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  do  everything  wholesale." 
"  We  have  to :  we  are  always  going  forward." 

"  As  a  laxative  medicine  they  ought  to  go  freely  ?  " 
"  They  do,  especially  for  children,  because  so  safe." 

"  Are  doctors  prescribing  sulphur  more  now  ?  " 
"Yes,  medical  journals  are  aJao. praising  its  use." 

"  Being  so  successful  are  you  much  imitated  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there  are  many  imitations  and  substitutes  sold." 

"  Do  dealers  push  these  when  yours  is  asked  for  ?  " 
"  A  few  do  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  profit." 

"  Imitators  make  a  haphazard  guess  at  your  formula." 
•*  Yes  ;  and  then  use  cheap  substitutes  and  adulterations." 

"  Do  tftey  imitate  yours  in  appearance  ?  " 

"  Yes,*^  the  use  of  chemical  and  colouring  matters." 

"  Have  the  imitations  any  medicinal  value  ?  " 

"  Very  little.   Most  are  gritty,  sour,  or  injurious." 


*  People  should  insist  upon  having  what  they  want." 

*  Shrewd  persons  do  ;  only  the  unwary  are  deceived." 

'  Are  you  not  asked  for  other  medicinal  things  ?  " 
'  Yes,  for  a  cooling  cream  or  salve  and  a  soap." 

*  Sliall  you  manufacture  either  of  these  ?  " 

*  The  soap  we  shall ;  the  other  not  yet." 

'*  Well,  I  wish  Frazer*s  Sulphur  Tablets  prosperity." 

*  Thanks  !  many  people  wish  us  the  same." 

*  Because  the  Tablets  have  done  them  good,  eh  ?  " 

*  Yes,  for  this  reason,  and  for  our  fair  methods." 


THEIR  MERITS. 

Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  are  an  attractive  remedy,  of  pleasant 
taste,  composed  of  Sulphur  in  combination  with  other  curative 
and  corrective  adjurants.  They  are  positively  safe,  pure,  whole- 
some, and  efficacious. 

THEY  ARE  RESOLVENT,  dissolving  and  dispersing  inflam- 
matory matters,  and  their  use  therefore  indicated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcerous  and  scrofulousdiseases,  inflammations,  cancers, 
tumours,  abscess,  &c. 

THEY  ARE  ALTER  ATFV'E,  chao^ng  the  character  and  reduc- 
ing the  virulence  of  all  diseases  arismg .  from  an  impure  or  dis- 
organised state  of  the  blood. 

THEY*  ARE  ANTI-SCORBUTIC,  counteracting  attacks  of 
scurvy  and  similar  diseases. 

THEY  ARE  FEBRIFUGAL,  or  Anti-Febrile,  having  the  pro- 
perty of  curing  or  mitigating  Fevers  and  attacks  of  Infectious 
Disease. 

THEY  ARE  ANTI-SEPTIC,  inasmuch  as  they  resist  any  ten- 
dency to  putrescence  in  the  blood. 

THEY  ARE  ASEPTIC,  causing  a  condition  of  the  blood  in 
which  animal  or  vegetable  organisms  productive  of  disease 
cannot  live. 

THEY  ARE  LAXATIVE,  having  the  property  of  loosening  the 
natural  functions  without  the  excitation  of  excessive  peristaltic 
force.  They  are,  therefore,  safer,  gentler,  perhaps  slower,  but 
more  permanently,  efficacious  than  any  other  remedy,  and  for 
children  alike  for  safety  and  efficacy  are  unrivalled. 

THEY  ARE  DIURETIC,  impregnating  the  kidneys  and  bladder 
/ith  a  "Sulphur  Air,"  naturally  inimical  to  disease  in  these 
organs.  If  combined  with  the  use  of  carbonate  of  iron,  when 
the  patient  is  anamic  or  emaciated,  the  escape  of  albumen  is 
often  much  lessened,  and  there  is  frequently  a  marked  con- 
stitutional improvement. 

THEY  ARE  HEPATIC,  possessing  the  property  of  generating 
a  hepatic  or  "Sulphur  Air,"  which  after  passing  through  the 
liver  enters  the  blood  per  the  portal  vein.  Hence  the  value  of 
Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  in  the  treatment  of  torpid  and  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  liver. 

SPECIAL.— Where  the  patient  is  Ansemic,  or  where  there  is 
atrophy  (wasting)  or  emaciation,  or  where  a  tonic  is  needed,  Uio 
use  of  carbonate  of  iron  with  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  is  to  be 
greatly  commended. 


TEST    THEM    FREE   OF   CHARGE ! 

On  receipt  of  letter  or  postcard  requesting  same  we  will  send  samples  of  Frazer^s  Sulphur  Tablets,  gratis  and  post  free.  Name 
JUriew  ofBttiews.  Write  briefly,  and  let  your  name  and  address  be  clearly  written.  Fraser's  Sulphur  TableU  are  for  sale  by  most 
chemisu  -and  medicine  vendors.  They  are  put  up  in  packets,  price  Is.  IJd.  (post  free.  Is.  ,3d.)  .  Ask,for  Fr^cr^s,.  and  take  no 
imitliion  or  substitute.  The  genuine  have  each  Tablet  stamped  FRAZEH'S  SULPHUR  TABL^.  Sole  proprietors :  FRAZER  and 
CO.,  U,  Ludgate  Square  (late  29,  Ludgate  Hill,'  E.C.),  London,  E.C. 
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yiNOLIA  SOAP 

A  New  Departure, 

Contains  extra  Cream  instead  of  free  soda  and  potasn,  which 
eat  into  and  dry  up  the  skin«  hair,  and  nails.  It  is  also 
dealkalised  and  dehydrated.  For  the  Toilet,  Nursery,  Bath, 
Skin  Eruptions,  and  Shampooing. 


YINOLIA 


For  the  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease. 

A  plastic  emollient  Cream.  Relieves  Itching,  Insect  Bites, 
Sunburns,  Chafes,  Prickly  ]Seat,  and  all  Skin  Irritations. 
For  use  after  Shaving,  &c.  The  choicest  of  Creams, 
unequalled  for  the  Nursery. 

YINOUA  POWDER 

Soothing,  Soluble,  and  Safe. 

A  soothing,  soluble,  silken  Rose  Dusting  Powder,  free  from 
metals.  For  Toilet,  Nursery,  Roughness,  Weeping  Surfaces, 
Eczema,  &c.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"LADY'S  PICTORIAL**  Reports— " 'V/AfOAM '  Powder  is  a  very  soothing  preparation,  both  in  cases 
of  skin  disease  and  for  toilet  purposes,  superseding  the  old  toilet  powders,  which  are  apt  to  cause  acne  by 
blocking  up  the  pores  of  the  skin. "   

nn I n rn  VINOLIA  and  VINOLIA  powder,  is.  9d.,  3s.  6d ,  and  6s.  per  box.  VINOLIA 
rnllirN  SOAP,  Floral,  6d— Otto  of  Boses,  2s.  6d.— Medical  (Balsamic),  2s.  per  box  of 
I  1 1 1 U  LU.   three  tablets.  VINOLIA  SHAVINO  SOAP,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Stick. 

Can  b«  obtained  of  all  Chemiato.   Samples  of  Ylnolia,  Vinolia  Powder,  and  Yinolia  Soap,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  three  Penqy  Stanips. 

BLONDEAU  ET  GIE JRy^Rd  >  London,  fl.W. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


lUNE  has  been  an  eventful  month  in  many 
ways.  But  of  all  the  facts  and  rumoui*s 
current  since  the  month  began,  the  most 
startling  and  the  most  suggestive  has  been 
the  report  from  Washington  concerning  the  proposed 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  England  and  the 
United  States  as  to  the  Seal  Fisheries  of  Behring's 
Sea.  For  some  years  past  the  two  Powers  have  been 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  right  of  controlling  the 
which   visit  the 


Islands  of  St.  George  and 
St  Paul  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  seals  with 
which  the  islands  abound. 
TheUnited  States  Govern- 
ment contends  that,  as 
the  purchaser  of  the 
Bussian  rights  in  these 
waters,  it  can  lawfully 
regard  Behring's  Sea  as  a 
Tnare  clauaum,  or  private 
sea  of  its  own,  from  which 
it  can  warn  off  intruders, 
and  over  which  it  can 
exercise  jurisdiction  al- 
most as  absolute  as  that 
which  it  wields  over  Lake 

Michigan.  England  replies  th^t  as  Russia  never  had 
any  such  rights  in  those  waters,  she  could  not  transfer 
to  the  United  States  what  she  had  not  to  sell,  and  that, 
as  the  entrance  into  Behring's  Sea  is  three  hundred 
miles  wide,  it  is  preposterous  to  treat  it  as  anything 
but  part  of  the  high  seas,  the  north  end,  in  fact,  of 
the  North  Pacific.  As  to  the  regulation  of  the  seal 
fishery,  that  ought,  according  to  the  English  conten- 
tion, to  be  attained  by  an  International  agreement. 
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Neither  party  would  give  in,  and  this  season  the 
diflference  of  opinion  is  said  to  have  come  perilously 
near  an  open  rupture. 

President  HaiTison  is  reported  to  have 
Behrlng's^Seii.  disposed  to  insist  with  a  high 

hand  upon  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  American  right,  and  orders  were  issued  from 
Washington  that  American  men-of-war  must 
stop    and    search   in   Behring's   Sea   all  British 

vessels  suspected  of  poach  - 
ing  on  the  seal  preserves 
of  the  United  States.  To 
this  Lord  Salisbury  is 
said  to  have  replied, 
quietly  but  firmly,  that 
as  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  recognise 
any  right  of  the  United 
States  Government  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  on 
the  high  seas  over  Briti&h 
vessels,  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  American 
cruisers  to  stop  and  search 
British  ships  would  be 
resisted.  Insistance  and 
resistance  are  words  that 
statesmen  use  when  they  rely  upon  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  emphasise  their  meaning  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Only  a  diseased  imagination  can  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  another  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  absurd  as  another  war  between 
England  and  Scotland,  or  between  the  North  and  South. 
But  shots  might  easily  have  been  fired  in  wrath  in 
Behring's  Sea  which  would  have  involved  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic  in  a  long,  bitter,  and  unprofitable 
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wrangle,  diverting  their  attention  from  business  of 
real  moment  and  creating  ill-feeling  between  those 
whose  obvious  interest,  and  not  less  ob\4ous  duty,  is 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  all  over  the  world. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Blaine,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  had  the  good  sense  to  see  how  dangerous  were 
the  possibilities  of  collision  involved  in  the  President's 
order,  and  about  a  week  ago,  the  telegram  arrived 
stating  that,  for  the  present,  the  American  cruisers 
are  withheld  from  Behring's  Sea. 

Negotiations  are  said  to  be,  going  at 

The  Lord  CJ*®^  Washington,  in  order  to  secure  the 

Justice  of  ,    J.     X  ^       v-x  i.- 

Christendom,  reference  of  the  dispute  to  arbitration, 

and  rumour  asserts  that  Mr.  Blaine  is 

anxious  to  secure  as 
arbitrator  the  Pope  of 
Rome!  The  story  is 
not  yet  confirmed,  and 
it  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  mere  invention  of 
the  ii^aginative  re- 
porter. But  it  is  not 
incredible,  and  that 
even  it  should  have 
been  invented  is  a  re- 
markable and  sugges- 
tive illustration  of 
the  trend  of  modern 
thought.  Here  are  the 
two  English-speaking 
nations  at  loggerheads 
about  the  best  way  of 
controlling  the  rough 
sailors  who  every  year 
go  forth  to  capture 
seals  on  two  infinite- 
simal islands  lying  in 
the  midst  of  a  remote 
sea  between  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Pole.  Both  of 
these  nations  are  Protestant.  If  the  Sovereign  of 
the  British  Empire  were  to  become  Catholic  she 
would  forfeit  her  throne,  and  the  United  States  owes 
its  polity  and  its  dominating  principles  to  men,  the 
fervour  of  whose  Protestantism  was  outraged  even  by 
the  milk-and-water  sacerdotalism  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Yet  the  moment  they  come  to  a  deadlock 
over  the  disputed  jurisdiction  in  Behring*s  Sea,  it  is 
proposed  they  should  submit  their  differences  to  the 
supreme  arbitration  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  !  The 
proposal  may  never  be  seriously  made,  and  if  made, 
it  may  not  be  accepted.  But  it  may  very  easily  be 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Blaine,  and  if  so,  will  not  improb- 


BEABRAKGED  EAST  AFRICA. 


ably,  be  accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury.  At  any  rate 
if  it  be  rejected,  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  reluctance 
in  Downing  Street  to  recognise  the  Roman  Pontiff  ai 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Christendom,  or  even  of  tho 
planet. 

From  What  is  necessary  in  all  inter- 
^to^o  ITll?''  national  disputes  is  to  have  an  appeal 
to  some  authority  sufficiently  high  above  the  dis- 
putants to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  whole  case, 
and  sufficiently  honest  to  decide  the  question  on  its 
merits  without  being  "nobbled  "  by  either  party  in  the 
quarrel.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  a  better  arbi- 
trator could  be  found  in  such  a  case  than  Leo  the 
Thirteenth.    Sir  John  Maundeville  tells  us  in  his 

vei-acious  travels  that 
in  his  time,  in  a  cer- 
tain country,there  was 
to  be  found  the  hand 
of  a  Saint,  which  was 
miraculously  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  dis- 
cerning the  truth  and 
falsehood  of  all  dis- 
S  putes.  If  statements 
of  the  respective  cases 
of  contending  litigants 
were  placed  in  this 
dead  Saint^s  hand,  it 
would,  after  a  short 
time,  thi*ow  away  the 
fff  false  brief  and  hold 
up  the  true.  Failing 
the  discovery  of  such 
a  wonder-working 
relic  in  our  time,  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  would 
probably  serve  our 
turn  as  well  as  any 
other  mundane  personage.  To  begin  with,  he  has  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  nothing  about  the  subject 
on  which  his  arbitration  would  be  invoked.  He  has 
no  interests  of  his  own  to  serve  in  the  Kerguelen 
Islands,  and  he  would  be  put  on  his  honour  to  do  his 
level  best  to  return  a  just  judgment.  For  our  part, 
we  need  not  shrink  from  submitting  our  contention 
to  the  Pope,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  Grand 
Lama.  The  American  claim  is  so  utterly  preposterous 
that  any  tiibunal  or  arbitrator  must  dismiss  it 
without  even  hearing  coimsel  for  the  other  side. 
But  if  the  Pope  were  really  to  be  invoked  by 
England  and  America  to  settle  the  Behring's  Sea 
question,  it  would  be  the  most^^^markable  illus- 
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traXion  of  the  secular  uses  of  the  Papacy  that  has 
heen  afforded  mankind  since  Alexander  the  Sixth 
summarily  divided  the  New  World  between  Spain 
iind  Portugal.  Mgr.  Jacobini  showed  me  that  famous 
map  when  he  took  me  over  the  Museum  of  the  Pro- 
paganda. I  little  thought,  as  I  looked  on  the  mark 
of  Alexander's  pen,  that  it  was  possible  the  English 
speakers  who  had  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  might,  in  less  than  twelve  months, 
be  invoking  the  intervention  of  Leo  to  save  them 
from  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  about  the  seals  of  Behring's 
Sea. 

The  Newfound-       the  Behring's  Sea  dispute  is  cap- 
Jand  DifflculUes.  able  of  amicable  adjustment  by  calling  in 
the  good  offices  of  the  Pope,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  difficulty  with  the  French  in  Newfoundland 
does  not  lend  itself  to  such  a  solution.  There  the  situ- 
ation is  growing  worse.   Ah-eady  the  Colonists  have 
broken  the  heads  of  some  Frenchmen  at  Port-au-Pot 
on  the  south-west  portion  of  the  French  shore,  where  a 
difference  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  best  position 
for  catching  bait  led  to  a 
general    scrimmage,-  in 
which   clubs,  oars,  and 
boathooks  took  the  place 
of  arguments.    The  Col- 
onists   are  said  to  be 
buying  rifles,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  blood- 
shed   can    be  averted. 
The  Newfoundlanders 
have  addressed  the  Queen, 
declaring  that — 

•Hhere  is  no  law  permitting  the  French  to  erect 
lobster  factories,  or  preventing  British  subjects  from  exer- 
^nth^^^^.t.'''^  aU  other  rights,  the  lobster  industry 
included  on  the  whole  coast  of  Newfoundland.  If,  then, 
the  British  or  French  naval  forces'  maintain  French 
lobster  factories  or  prohibit  British  factories,  the  exercise 
of  such  force  IS  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  is 
likely  to  mcite  British  subjects  to  acts  of  retaliation." 

The  British  Government  having  attempted  to 
enforce  the  niodus  vivendi  by  compelling  Mr.  Baii-d 
to  cease  work  at  his  lobster  factory  at  Fashels  Brook, 
is  confronted  by  a  lawsuit  brought  against  its  naval 
representative  in  the  Colonial  Court.  The  Colonists 
repudiate  all  reference  of  their  case  to  arbitration, 
and  at  present  the  outlook  is  most  gloomy.  Unless 
Lord  Salisbury  can  devise  some  arrangement,  and 
that  right  speedily,  blood  will  flow  on  the  west  coast, 
and  after  that  anything  may  happen— even  including 
the  secession  of  Newfoundland  from  the  British 
Empire  to  the  United  States. 


The  Trouble  with  "^^^  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an 
France.  arrangement  of  the  Ne>vfoundlan.d  dis- 
pute is  aggravated  by  the  irritation  occasioned  in 
Pai-is  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement,  the  pubh- 
cation  of  which  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  month's  history.  For  some  time  past  it  was 
known  that  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Berlin  with 
the  view  of  harmonising  the  rival  claims  of  England 
and  Germany  in  Central  Africa.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, wa^  allowed  to  leak  out  until  Wednesday,  June 
18th,  when  Lord  Salisbury  staitled  Europe  by  pub- 
lishing a  despatch  in  which  he  described  a  series  of 
agreements  with  the  German  Empire,  the  net  effect 
of  which  was  to  pose  England  before  the  world  as  the 
informal  ally  and  exceeding  good  friend  of  Germany, 
not  only  in  Africa  but  also  in  Europe.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  agreements  ruffled  French  susceptibilities 
on  two  points.  The  cession  of  HeUgoland  added, 
however  imperceptibly,  to  German  territory  in 
Europe  and  increased  the  prestige  of  Germany  as  a 

Naval  Power  in  the  North 
Sea.    That  was  the  first 
offence.    The  second  wat 
more  serious.    In  return 
for  the  cession  of  Heligo- 
land, Germany  agi*eed  to 
•  recognise  our  protectorate 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Germany,  however,  is  not 
the  over- lord  of  Zanzibar ; 
and  as  far  back  as  1862 
we  bound  ourselves  by 
an  agreement  with  France 
not  to  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  the  Sultan.    To  place  him  under 
our  protectorate.  Sir  James  Fergusson  explained  in 
the  House,  was  no  breach  of  this  agreement ;  for  if 
the  Sultan  were  independent,  1  e  must  be  free  to 
dispose  of  his  independence  if  Jie  wished  to  do  so  !  This 
disingenuous  quibble  irritated  the  French  more  than 
the  original  agreement.  Explanations  have  been  asked, 
and  interpellations  threatened;  and  the  tempemtmc 
of  Zanzibar  which  prevails  at  the  French  Foreign 
Office  is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  lobsters  of 
'  Newfomidland. 

The  Anglo-Ger-  Anglo-German   agreement  de- 

man  Afirreement.  serves,  however,  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  bearing  which  it  may  have 
upon  the  relations  of  England  and  France.  It  is  a 
melancholy  monument  erected  over  the  giave  of  our 


HELIGOLAND. 


lost  opportunities. 


In  endeavouring  to  secure 


the 
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assent  of  Germany  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  piece  of 
Africa,  wo  are  not  unlike  the  prodigal  who,  after 
wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  would  fain 
have  filled  Lis  belly  v.itli  the  husks  the  swine  did  eat. 
All  that  we  have  succeeded  in  gaining  by  this  agree- 
ment is  but  the  mere  husk  of  what  we  wantonly  threw 
away  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  Africa  we  have  played 
the  fool  exceedingly  ;  now  we  are  paying  the  penalty. 
Zanzibai,  island  and  mainland,  down  to  the  fatal 
surrender  negotiated  by  Lord  Iddesleigh  and  ccn- 
suramated  by  Lord  Salisbury,  \Nas  practically  British. 
Sir  John  Kirk  was  the  Sultan's  Sullan,  and  at  any 
moment  we  could  have  had 
the  protectorate  for  the  asking. 
But  instead  of  asking  for  it, 
we  would  none  of  it.  We 
scoutecl  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, and  disclaimed  all 
Imperial  designs  in  Equa- 
torial Africa.  Then  Germany 
stepped  in,  snapped  up  all  the 
coast-line,  and  laid  down  tlie 
principle  of  "  hinterland  '* — 
which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  whatever  Power 
hoists  its  flag  on  the  coast 
of  an  unappropriated  conti- 
nent has  a  right  to  exclude 
all  other  Powers  from  exer- 
cising influence  in  the  terri- 
tory that  lies  beyond  the 
appropriated  coast.  So  far 
from  objectmg.  Lord  Salis- 
bury recalled  Su-  John  Kirk, 
to  leave  the  .rmans  in  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  made 
over  some  half  million  square 
miles  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
German  Empire. 


which,  some  day,  the  British  Empire  will  join  hands^ 
from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town. 

Lord  Sahsbury  by  his  agreement  saved  from  the  over- 
shadowing German  the  Lake  of  Tanganyika  and  the 
road  which  unites  it  with  Lake  Nyassa ;  but  he  wascom- 
pelled  to  purchase  this  concession  byabandoning  to  the 
Germans  the  territorj-  north  of  Tanganyika.  That 
might  have  been  saved  if  Sir  W.  Mackinnon  had  been 
more  alert  to  occupy  the  gi-ound.  But  he  was  slug- 
gish. Mr.  Consul  Johnston  was  forestalled,  and  as  a 
consequence  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  assent  to  Germany 
intercepting  the  road  to  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  made 
the  best  of  it,  stipulating  for 
freedom  of  transit  for  our 
good.i.  But  that  does  not 
atTect  the  fact  that  the  German 
flag  is  now  established  midway 
between  the  great  lakes  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  our  inheritance. 


The  Surrender 
in 

NflramilaRd. 


GEN.  C.  B.  BRACKENBUBY. 


Profit  and  Loss. 


Now,  endeavouring  to  minimise  ti  e 
mischief  done  by  the  blunder  of  the  i:ast. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  return  for  the  consent  of  Germany 
to  the  establishment  of  our  protectorate  over  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  agrees  that  the  Sultan  should 
cede  definitely  to  Germany  the  territcr}^  which  she 
has  occupied  on  the  mainland.  The  "hinterland" 
doctrine,  applied  with  Germ.an  thoroughness,  could 
then  carry  German  influence  right  across  Africa 
up  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Congo  State.  This 
would  have  phiced  under  German  domination  the 
great  Equatorial  Lake  of  Tangan}'ika,  and  have 
practically  cut  us  off  from  the  inland  waterway  by 


A  more  wanton 
concession  to 
utterly  unfounded 
pretensions  was  made  on  the 
other  side  of  Africa.  Germany 
has  some  useless  land  in  the 
south-west  of  Africa.  TheCapo 
has  Walfisch  Bay,  but  Ger- 
many is  in  nominal  occupation 
of  its  "  hinterland  " — Nama- 
qualand,  and  Damaraland^ 
Behind  German  territory^ 
to  the  north  of  Bechuana- 
land,  lies  N'gamiland,  ruled 
by  a  native  chief  named 
Moremi,  who  dislikes  the- 
Germans,  but  w^ho  has  fre- 
quently manifested  a  desire^ 
to  be  under  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. His  territory  is  the  Hinterland  to  British 
Bechuanaland  on  one  side,  and  to  German  South -West 
Africa  on  the  other.  If  two  or  three  years  ago  we  had 
taken  advantage  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedition 
to  proclaim  all  the  territory  up  to  the  Zambesi 
as  British,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for* 
German  encroachment.  But  an  unfortunate  squabble- 
as  to  whether  we  or  the  Cape  should  exercise^ 
authority  over  the  southern  part  of  the  region 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  opportunity.  The  result- 
has  been  that  Germany  has  claimed  N'gamiland^ 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  instead  of  bolting  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  intruder,  Jias  weakly  givea 
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way.  He  has  not  only  recognised  German 
claims  to  another  degi-ee  of  N'gamiland,  but  he 
has  consented  to  allow  a  horn  of  German  ten-itory 
twenty  miles  broad  to  be  thrust  through  Moremi's 
tribes  from  the  coast  to  the  Zambesi.  The  valley  of 
the  Tchobe  becomes  German;  and  Germany,  by. tins 
unprecedented  concession  of  tenitory  which  she  has 
neither  occupied,  colonised,  conquered,  nor  ex^jlored, 
becomes  a  riverain  power  on  the  Zambesi.  No  one 
seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  wliile  asking  what 
Moivmi  will  think  of  it.  Yet  he  is  the  most  im- 
poi-tant  lociil  factor  in  N'gamiland,  and  it  is  probable 
he  will  look  upon  the  cession 
of  the  Tchobe  to  Germany, 
much  as  our  Plantagenets 
would  have  regarded  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Tweed  to  the  King 
of  Fmnce.  To  stretch  a  l  ibbon 
of  German  tenitory  down  the 
middle  of  the  district  over 
which  you  exercise  sovereignty , 
can  hardly  fail  to  in  itate,  even 
although  you  may  only  be  an 
African  chief. 

Almost  the  only 
The  Saving  of  concession 
Uganda.     ,  ,  .  ,  ^ 

which  Gremiany 

has  made  in  Africa  has  been 
the  definite  withdrawal  of  all 
her  pi-etensions  north  of  the 
fik-st  degree  south  of  the 
Equator.  This  saves  Uganda, 
where  Dr,  Peters,  who  has 
been  concluding  titties  which, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  snatched 
Uganda  and  the  surrounding 
districts  from  the  English,  it 
also  brushes  oft' the  coast  line  the  few  German  flags  that 
had  been  stuck  up  here  and  there  between  Zanzibar 
and  the  Italian  protectorate  on  the  Red  Sea  We 
have  in  this  region,  for  the  moment,  a  clejir  field  and  a 
frco  hand.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  we  shall  do 
with  om*  opportunities. 

The  territory  thus  secured  for  our  exclusive  in 
fluence  is  sorely  in  need  of  some  civilising  authority 
Lieutenant  Tiedemann  reports  thut  Uganda  has  been 
terribly  devastated.  Everywhere  he  found  traces  of 
slaughter  and  conflagration — hundreds  ot  skeletons 
and  lialf-putrefied  corpses  One  very  curious  fact 
deserves  noting  —  and  that  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  scramble  for  Africa  has  exalted 
the  popular   and   ofticial   estimate   ol    the  mis 


8IB  ED.  BRADFOBD 


sionary.  Mr.  Stanley  never  loses  an  opportunity 
of  eulogising  the  devoted  men  who  are  carrying  the 
banner  of  the  Cvoss  to  the  i-emote  denizens  of  Darkest 
Africa.  Mr.  Consul  Johnston  is  satisfied  that  they 
constitute  an  almost  ideal  band  of  pioneers.  The 
German  explorei-s,  although  naturally  wroth  with  the 
English  missionaries,  shower  eulogies  upon  the  Catholic 
emissaries  of  the  Propaganda.  They  are  i-eal  pillars 
of  civilis:ition,"  is  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Wissmann. 
As  civilisation  lias  not  too  many  pillais  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  consequence  of  the  attention  turned 
to  the  Dark  Continent  will  be  a  great  development  of 
missionary  activity. 

Mr  Stanley, 

Blesses  Lord  peixredonSatur- 
Sallsbury.  day,  the  28th  of 
June,  and  whose  marriage  with 
Miss  Teiniaut  is  fixed  for  the 
12th  of  July,  in  Wcbtminster 
Abbey,  has  expi-essed  himself 
as  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
new  settlement  Fi*om  being 
a  very  Shimei  to  curse  Lord 
Salisbury  for  his  indifference 
to  Afncan  aflairs  he  has  be- 
come a  very  Balaam  to  bless. 
Speakmg  at  Newcastle  the 
day  after  the  publication  of 
the  agreement,  he  said : — 

**  Yesterday  *I  was  as  much 
electrified  as  any  one  of  you 
could  possibly  be,  because  1  saw 
that  what  a  legion  of  explorers 
had  l>een  unable  to  dc,,  and  the 
anuy  of  martyrs  and  missionaries 
— those  who  had  died,  those  who 
live<l,  and  those  who  are 
lalx)uring — your  eminent  and 
*  stroke  of  tlio  pen,  secured,  not 
150,000  souare  miles,  but  half  a  million  square  miles 
more  ;  and  then,  amply  recognising  the  muscular,  com- 
mercial, and  the  diplomatic  power  of  this  country,  he  liad 
prepared  an  area  of  one  milHon  square  miles  over  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  where,  if  you  fill  in  that  compact 
territory  of  (j{)0,000  stjuare  miles,  you  might  overflow 
and  run  at  large  over  the  Nile  valley,  from  the  Equator 
down  to  the  Pharos  lights.    Tliat  was  grand." 

"  God  has  enlightened  your  Premier  with  wisdom 
and  understanding,"  t-aid  Mr.  Stanley ;  and  so  fervent 
did  he  wax  in  the  pa  an  cf  praise  which  he  sang  to 
Loi'd  Salisbury,  that  he  declared, — 

You  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  when  the  news  has 
gone  into  the  interior  of  Africa  that  from  this  time  forth 
they  are  to  look  upon  the  British  as  their  fathers  anu 
mothers,  who  ii-ill  look  after  them  and  nurse  them  to  a 
better  state  ot  things  than  they  liave  ever  been  in,  they 


great  Premier  had,  by 
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will  hold  it  as  a  grand  day,  a  feast  day,  when  everybody 
will  be  a  friend  to  his  neighbour  through  the  whole 
interior  of  Africa." 

The  millennium,  it  would  appear,  is  about  to  dawn 
upon  Darkest  Africa  at  last 

The  Cession  of  By  way  of  reconciling  the  German 
Heligoland,  p^j^jic  ^o  the  renunciation  of  Uganda,and 
the  retirement  from  all  territory  south  of  one  degree 
south  of  the  Equator,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
English  protectorate  over  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  the 
f;mall  island  of  Heligoland, 
which  lies  about  twenty 
miles  off  the  German 
mainland,  was  handed 
over  to  the  Kaiser. 

Subject  to  the  consen 
of  the  British  Parliament, 
England  cedes  to  His 
Majesty  the  German  Em- 
peror the  Island  of  Heligo- 
land. A  date  will  be  fixed 
for  the  introduction  of 
universal  service  and  the 
Germcan  Customs  laws,  and 
the  present  inhabitants  will 
have,  for  a  certain  time,  the 
right  to  assume  English 
nationality. 

This  announcement  has 
created  a  gi  eat  excitement 
in  Germany,  and  some 
slight  iiritation  in  Eng- 
land. !No  one  ever  likes 
to  give  up  territory  which 
has  been  in  their 
possession  for  seventy 
years ;  and  if  once  the 
principle  were  laid  down 
that  we  were  to  give  up 
outlying  colonies  because 
they  were  coveted  by 
neighbours  speaking  the 
same  language  as  our 
colonists,  there  would  be  very  little  of  the  British 
Empiie  left  in  Europe.  The  Channel  Islands  would 
go  to  France,  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  Malta  to  Italy,  and 
Cyprus  to  Greece.  However  small  may  be  the  value 
of  Heligoland,  its  cession  will  be  serious  indeed  if  it 
is  taken  to  imply  that  the  British  Government  ifi 
willing  to  consider  proposals  foi  trading  away  the 
possessions  of  the  Crown. 

And  ot  the       The  Heligolanders,  like  the  coneys, 
Heligolanders.  ^re  a  feeble  folk,  but  they  have  reason 
to  complain  of  our  supreme  indifference  to  their  senti- 
ments.   It  reminds  one  of  the  transactions  between 


riii^CE  BiSMAKCK. 


Kussian  grandees  of  olden  times,  when,  to  pay  a  gam- 
bling debt,  an  estate  with  all  its  serfs  would  be  made- 
over  from  one  noble  proprietor  to  the  other. 
Ministers  who  are  flinging  away  their  control  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Australia,  because  of  the  clamour 
of  a  handful  of  colonists,  settled  on  the  rim  of  a 
continent  larger  than  India,  refuse  even  to  listen  to 
the  protests  of  the  Heligolanders  against  being 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  German 
militarism.  ^liss  Friederichs,  who  went  to  Heli- 
goland as  Special  Com- 
missioner for  the  Pall 
Mall  GaaeUe^  brought 
back,  condensed  into  a 
single  sentence,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  islanders  on 
the  subject  of  theii'  aban- 
donment. "  You  may  give 
away  a  cat  or  a  dog,"  stxid 
an  indignant  Heligoland 
dame,  "  b"t  not  a  whoU> 
people."  That,  however, 
is  just  what  has  been 
done.  Tlie  whole  people 
is  only  2,000  strong,  but 
the  principle  is  not  affected 
by  the  niunbers  of  the 
victims. 

More  at- 
The  SUfffifering  t  e  n  t  i  o  n 
State  of  the 

Government.  would 
have  been 
paid  to  the  Anglo-German 
agi'oement  had  its  publica- 
tion not  coincided  with 
something  that  came 
nearer  a  crisis  in  domestic 
politics  than  anything 
which  we  have  experi- 
enced since  the  present 


Government  came  into  ofl&ce.  Ministers  have  on  the 
whole  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  it  is  to  this  th:.'> 
we  must  attribute  the  sudden  panic  which  smote 
the  ranks  of  the  Ministeriahsts  upon  the  first 
serious  reverse  which  has  ovei-taken  them. 
Administrations,  like  horses,  sometimes  get  the 
staggers,  and  last  month  the  malady  for  the  first 
time  overtook  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet.  It  all 
came  about  on  the  well-meant  and  apparently 
innocent  proposal  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  provide, 
by  taxing  the  publicans  who  were  allowed  to 
survive,  a  fund  for  buying  out  the  others  wko 
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•were  mai-ked  for  extinction.  Mr.  Goschen  seems 
honestly  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  apparent  increase 
in  drunkenness  suggested  by  the  figures  of  his  Budget, 
and,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  w  orld,  he  brought 
in  the  Licensing  Clauses,  by  which  £350,000  was  to 
be  devoted  every  year  to  the  extinction  of  unnecessary 
licenses.  He  has  now  learnt,  what  no  statesman  is 
likely  to  forget  this  century,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
touch  the  licensing  question  without  burning  your 
fingers  Mr.  Gladstone  learnt  that  lesson  in  1871,  and 
for  twenty  years  the  Liberal  party  has  religiously 
refrained  from  laying  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon  any  of 
the  vested  interests  of 
Boniface.    As  Mr. 

•Goschen  has  had  the 

;sanie  experience,  the 

-Consorvative  party 
will  now  be  equally 

•chary  of  touching  the 

•sacred  pubUcan. 

The  fact 
No  More  ^^^^^ 
Licensing  Bills. 

the  tee- 
totalers are  too  strong 
to  allow  any  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the 
publicans  otherwise 
than  by  the  process  of 
►confiscation,  while  the 
publicans  are  also  too 
;  strong  to  allow  any 
<Jovernment    to  deal 
with  them  other  than 
'by  the  process  of  com- 
pensation. Legisla- 
tion is  therefore  at  a 
•deadlock.    A  wise  and 
j)rudent  Ministry  will 
hold  its  hand  until  one 
or  other  of  the  con- 
tending forces   establishes   its   ascendancy.  Mr. 
Goschon*s  proposal  was  almost  as  fatuous   in  its 
innocence  as  in  its  inadequacy.   To  devote  £'350,000 
per  annum  for  compensation,  when  the  interest  at 
^take  is  estimated  at  £250,000,000,  was  a  proceeding 
••calculated  to  excite  the  maximum  of  hostihty  and 
"evoke  the  minimum  of  support.    No  one  cares  for  the 
mere  trimming  away  of  a  few  superfluous  public-houses 
here  and  there.    The  Temperance  party  would  not 
turn  out  into  the  streets  to  cut  down  the  existing 
:  number  of  public-houses  by  25  per  cent.  Nothing 
: fascinates  thera  but  the  summary  suppreFsicn  of  all 


the  public-houses  in  a  locality  at  one  fell  swoop.  To 
acknowledge  the  principle  of  compensation  in  the  case 
of  the  few  victims  whom  the  County  Council  might  wish 
to  sacrifice  would  rear  a  barrier  equal  to  the  indemnity 
which  Germany  exacted  from  France  between  the 
publicans  and  the  tnumphant  application  of 
Local  Option.  Hence  Mr.  Goschen's  modest  and 
simple  pioposal  drove  the  Temperance  people  quite 
wild.  They  demon.^trated  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  Hyde  Park,  in  Victoria  Park,  and  all  over  the 
countiy.  They  protested  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
Piess,  and  beiiig   energetically  supported   by  the 

Opposition,  for  purely 
party  piu-poses,  they 
succeeded  in  compel- 
ling the  Governmenii 
first  to  postpone  an(V 
then  to  abandon  theii* 
proposals.  Henceforth 
both  parties  will  drop 
the  Licensing  question 
as  the  hot  potato  of 
politics ;  and  the  first 
question  which  any 
prudent  Premier  will 
ask  when  his  colle^igues 
propose  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  will  be, 
"  Why  cannot  you 
leave  it  alone  ?" 

Minis- 
Alarms:  teriaiists, 
however, 
have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  large  majori- 
ties, that  the  latest 
demoDstration  of  what 
is  one  of  the  most 
notorious  facts  in 
politics  occasioned 
something  very  like  a  flurry  The  Times  cried  aloud 
for  a  Reconstruction  of  the  Ministry;  and  for  a 
moment  people  began  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  in  serious  danger.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  doubt,  the  prestige  of  the  Administration 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  legislation  of  the  Session  has 
practically  been  sacnficed  to  this  Licensing  Bill.  The 
disappearance  of  the  Licensing  Bill  naturally  fills 
the  mind  of  the  Parliament  man  with  dismay. 
But  the  etectors  ai*e  not  Parliament  men ;  and 
a  little  reflection  will  probably  convince  politi- 
cians   that    they    over-estimated    the    extent  to 
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which  parliamentaiy  reverses  affects  the  constitu- 
encies. 

No  cloul3t  there  has  been  bhmderin<;  over  this 
licensing  question,  but  after  twenty  years  a  Ministry 
might  be  pardoned  for  making  an  attempt  to  see 
whether  anytliing  could  be  dohe.    As  for  the  lof-s 
of  the  Ministerial  Bills,  tljat  is  by  no  moans  an  un- 
mixed evil.     The  Land  Purchase  Bill,  which  is  now 
hung  up  till  next  Session,  Avas  a  Bill  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  introduced.     The  Tithes  Bill 
excites  fierce  opposition ;  and,  on  the  whole.  Ministers 
can  find  much  consolation  for  the  collapse  of  their 
legislative    progi-amme     If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  folly  of 
some  of  their  newspapers,  and 
the  snap  vote  by  which  they 
only  saved  their  clauses  from 
absolute  defeat  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  four,  no  one  would 
have  thought    their  position 
seriously  imperilled. 

The  hero  of  the 
hour  is  unques- 
tionably Mr.  Caine,  whose  fate 
at  Barrow  will  be  decided  while 
these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press.  Mr.  Caine  two 
months  ago  was  one  of  tho 
stoutest  supporters  of  the 
Government.  When  the  Licen- 
sing Clauses  were  introduced, 
he  warned  Ministers  that  their 
policy  would  imperil  the  Ad- 
minijstration ;  and  finding  his 
warnings  unheeded,  he  directed 
the  agitation  against  them  with  ,  , . 

such  vigour  and  energy  as  to  I  ^-^^^^^^ 
secure  their  defeat.     Iladn;?  i^i^^.  .^i^ii^^^-i^^i^Ai.^^ 
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the  Celt  ! "     Mr.  Caine  may  or  may  not  l)e  tl:e 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  hateful  to  the  Irishman. 
He  has,  undoubtedly,  done  as  much  as  any  man 
could   to   make    himself    detested   at  Barrow,  by 
lK)th  political  j  arties.    Not  even  the  fact  that  he  has 
inflicted  upon  th?  Government  tbe  most  damngin«3f 
blow  tbat  it  has  yet  received,  can  in  the  oj  inion  cf 
the  Gladstonians  of  Barrow  atone  for  his  past  oflences 
against  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.    The  Liberal  leaders 
and  all  the  leading  Liberal  newspapei-s  were  in  favour 
of  allowing  Mr.  Caine  to  be  returned  unopposed.  But 
the  local  feeling  was  too  hot.    Democratic  constituen- 
-  cies  cannot  forget  and  forgiv'^ 
,    at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  Mr. 
Caine,  the  quondam  henchman 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  being 
opposed  by  those  who  ought  to- 
have  been  the  fiist  to  welcome 
the  leturning  prodigal  to  the 
Liberal  ranks.  Mr.  Caine,  who 
is  being  pursued  by  the  Liberals 
of  Barrow  on  account  of  his 
former  offences,  is  being  op- 
posed by  his  Unionist  friends- 
because   of  his  present  mis- 
deeds.   Lord  Hartingtort  has 
thrown  him  over;   the  whole 
Liberal -Unionist  party  is  in  full 
cry  against  the  man  who  is  bold 
enough  to  tell  them  that  they 
have  turned  their  principle  into 
a  fetish,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  betrayed  its  trust. 
As  for  the  Torie.-,  they  will 
never  forgive  their  late  ally,, 
who  has  declared  t*  the  world 
such    unpalatable    truth  as 
this  :— 


beaten  the  Government  which 
he  had  been  elected  to  support,  he  resigned  his  seat  to 
appeal  to  the  electors  of  Barrow  to  do  as  they  liked 
with  him.  At  the  present  moment  it  seems  as  if  they 
will  cashier  him.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
man  can  triumph  by  sheer  personal  ascendency 
over  the  adverse  elements  which  have  combined  to 
prevent  his  re-election. 

BaiTow  Election.  "^^  ever  jou  wish  to  know,*'  said 
a  leading  Irishman  to  me  some 
years  ago,  as  we  were  talking  in  the  Lobby, 
"  why  the  Irish  detest  the  English,  you  have 
only  to  look  at  Mr.  Caine.  He  personifies  every 
attribute   that   makes    tho    ^axon    detestable  to 


MR.  W.  S.  CAINE. 


Two  months  ago  this  Govern- 
ment was  the  strongest  in  EurojKj,  with  a  solid  majority 
in  Parliament  of  over  80.  To-day  it  was  deservedly 
the  weakest  and  most  discredited,  and  its  majority  on 
a  recent  vital  division  had  dwindletl  to  four.  For  thit^ 
tiiey  Iwid  only  themselves  to  thank.  In  spite  of  the 
most  tamest  warnings  and  entreaties,  they  had  aban- 
doned progressive  legislation  in  favour  of  the  most 
unjKiixilar,  reactionary  measure  they  could  hunt  out  of 
the  j  mgle  of  politics." 

Mr,  Caine  has  tlie  support  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
who  on  this  occasion  only  "  has  descended  into  the 
electcral  arena  because  the  election  turns  on  the  is.su9 
of  public  morality,  of  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  and  of 
Canon  VVill>erforce. 
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The  Home  Office        Goschen  is  hot  the  only  Minister 
and         who  has  found  June  a  troublesome 
Scotland  Yard    ^qj^^]^     jy^j.^  Matthews  has  once  more 

been  in  trouble  with  Scotland  Yard — lias  been,  and  Ls ; 
for  he  is  far  from  being  out  of  the  wood.  A  Nemesis 
do^  the  feet  of  the  Administration  in  tliis  matter  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  First  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
and  next  Mr  Monro,  has  had  to  resign  the  Chief 
CommLssionership,  owing  to  differences  with  the 
Home  Office — differences  which  began  from  the  day 
when  Mr.  Matthews  used  the  force  for  the  suppi^es- 
^oQ  of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  the  limitation 
vf  the  right  of  procession.  A  force  which  is  the 
servant  of  the  public  is  much  moi*e  easily  mani^ged 
ithan  one  which  is  used  for  dragooning  its  masters. 
Mr.  Momx)  has  gone,  and  Sir  E.  Bradford  reigns  in 
ills  steady  but  the  discontent  of  the  police  is  not 
allayed.  Ko  one  can  say  what  the  end  will  be  until 
the  inc\Ttable  change  Ls  precipitated  and  the  police  of 
London  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  Londoners. 
Before  that  is  brought  about  the  full  effect  of  the 
<;hange  brought  about  by  the  Trafalgar  Square 
xioU  will  have  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  tiansfer 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  metropolitan  consti- 
-tuencies  from  Ministerialists  to  the  Opposition. 
Trafalgar  Square,  will  yet  avenge  Mitchelstown. 

Sir^ward,  gu-  Edward  Bradford,  an  Anglo-Indian 
Rajpootana.  who  has  had  no  police  experience  what- 
«vei',  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Monro, 
•chiefly  by  virtue  of  his  services  in  Rajpootana.  It 
will  be  a  severe  test  of  his  tact  and  ciipacity  if  he 
•contrives  to  get  through  the  present  crLsLs  without 
fserioiLS  trouble.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  making 
Scotland  Yard  the  mere  adjunct  of  the  Home  Office 
Ts  that  the  Opposition  is  under  a  standing  temptation  to 
cncoiu^e  Police  discontent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
excite  public  discontent  against  the  police.  In  the 
interests  of  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Metro- 
politan police  it  will  ba  indispensable  to  disconnect 
them  from  the  disturbing  avesi  of  party  politics. 
Already  the  Star  has  nicknamed  the  new  Chief  Com- 
missioner **  Sir  Edward  of  Rajpootana,"  and  no  stone 
Trill  be  left  unturned  to  make  his  task  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

The  Overturn  Ii^  connection  with  the  Sta7'f  I  may 
the  •^Star."  niention  that  there  has  been  a  curious 
revolution  in  the  affiiirs  of  that  paper. 
When  last  I  referred  to  the  trouble  in  the  editorial 
office,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  supposed  to  have 
aecured  his  f  utui*e  in  connection  with  the  Star  by 
the  simple  process  of  buying  out  the  malcontents. 
The  situation    has    now  been    exactly  reversed. 


It  is  Mr.  T.  P.  OConnor  who  has  beOil  bought  onL 
He  has  departed  from  the  editorship,  carrying  with 
him  ^15,000  as  substiintial  booty  paid  him  as  compen- 
sation for  disturbance.  No  Irish  tenant  ever  made 
so  good  a  bargain  for  his  unexhausted  improvements 
as  Mr.  T.  P.  has  done  in  bargaining  for  the  goodwill 
supposed  to  be  established  by  two  years'  editing  of  a 
halfpenny  newspaper.  The  editorial  control  will  in 
futiu*e  devolve  on  Pixjfessor  Stuart,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Directois,  while  the  actual  journalistic  work  will 
be' entrusted  to  Mr.  Massiugham.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor is  bound  over  not  to  edit  another  London  paper 
for  thi*ee  years ;  but  as  he  has  now  secured  for  him- 
self a  [permanent  income  of  nearly  £1,000  a  year,  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  tempted  to  put  his  shoulder 
once  more  under  the  yoke. 

Bismarck  Outside  English  politics  the  most 
Opposition  iiiteresting  evolution  now  observable  on 
the  horizon  is  the  drifting  of  Piince 
Bismarck  into  a  Leader  of  Opposition  in  Germany. 
Ifot  that  the  once  all-powerful  Chancellor  will  ever 
the  Constitutional  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition. But  it  does  seem  as  if,  after  re-con- 
stituting the  German  Empire,  he  were  about  to 
complete  the  circle  of  his  achievements  by  re-establish- 
ing German  independence  and  German  free  speech. 
His  ascendency  has  been  so  long  prolonged,  that  it  had 
become  almost  treason  to  the  Empii'e  to  oppose  Otto 
von  Bismarck.  When  the  great  Chancellor  could  brand 
all  critics  as  "  Reichsfemde/'  and  clap  his  enemies  into 
gaol,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  I'eal  freedom  of 
criticism,  or  any  real  liberty  of  opposition  in  Germany. 
Now,  however,  that  the  gi*eat  man  is  himself  out  of 
office,  it  seems  possible  that  there  will  at  last  be  an 
Opposition  worthy  the  name.  It  needed  a  man  like 
Bismarck  to  constitute  an  Opposition  aft  or  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  Bisraarckian  domination.  His  speech 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  in  reply  to  the  address  from 
30,000  citizens  of  Germany,  was  an  instructive 
revelation  of  the  character  of  the  fallen' Minister,  and 
a  hopeful  augury  as  to  the  restoration  of  free  criticism 
and  independent  action  in  German  politics. 

Not  a  Dumb  Prince    Bismarck's  speech  contained 

Dog,  by  -        .  , , 

any  Means,    the  foi'iowing  notable  passage : 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  stay  in  ':ho  capital  always,  but 
it  was  no  longer  posfflble.  The  reasons  for  my  departure 
from  Berlin  he  only  in  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  riews 
of  my  colleagues,  and  the  necessary  harmony  of  mind 
no  longer  existed.  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position 
occupied  after  his  resignation  by  Prince  Mettoniich.  He 
said  that  *  he  had  dismountetl  from  the  stage  to  the  pit,' 
and  I  am  now  in  this  situation,  too.  There  are  many 
people  who  grudge  me  that,  but  every  one  who  has  taken 
»  tickets  8>ep.tha8.tl:e^lgo^^g^^  He  mu»t 
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use  it  only  with  decency,  not  with  a  shrill  whistle.  And  it 
remains  for  me  a  duty  not  to  be  silent,  but  to  express  my 
opinion  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude  at  home  and 
aoroad  who  wish  to  hear  it. 

"  1  will  not  yield  even  if  I  should  stand  quite  alone. 
For  a  man  like  me  it  is  a  duty  to  express  his  opinion 
frankly,  even  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  there  even  more 
then  anjrwhere  else.  Thou^  no  longer  in  office,  I  have 
retained  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  express  his  views  on 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  frankly.  I  cannot  behave  like  a 
dumb  dog.  If,  however,  people  are  angry,  I  am  accustomed 
to  do  what  I  think  ri^ht.  I  cannot  simply  strike  out  forty 
years  of  my  life.  Ii  I  had  not  kno\^  anything  else,  I 
should  calmly  have  devoted  myself  to  my  oats  and  potatoes, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  expect  of  me  now  that  I 'shall 
suddenly  become  a  quiet  countryman.  People  must  take 
me  as  I  am." 

The  Kaiser  is  oii  his  travels  again. 

This  time  he  is  on  a  visit  to  Denmark 
Germany.  ... 

and  Scandinavia.    Afterwards  he  is 

coming  to  London ;  and  later  he  ^^^^\  go  to  Russia. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  his  meditations  in 
the  North  Sea  will  be  fruitful.  There  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  A  valued  correspondent  informs 
me  that  the  young  Monarch's  behaviour  when  he  met 
with  his  carriage  accident  was  selfish,  to  say  the 
least.  He  was  driving.  When  his  horse  shied  and 
bolted,  he  dropped  the  reins  and  jumped  out  to  save 
himself,  leaving  his  cousin  and  his  groom  to  their  fate. 
The  cousin  was  badly  injured,  and  has  been  seriously 
ill  ever  since.    My  correspondent  writes  : — 

"There  is  a  curious  sort  of  under-current  of  fear  in 
Germany.  None  dare  express  it,  but  it  spreads  like 
Socialism,  as  it  were— under  the  breath.  What  will 
happen?  every  one  is  asking,  and  none  dares  to  reply. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  the  Kaiser,  but  they  think  the 
coach  must  upset,  and  so  they  feel  they  must  sit  tight 
and  keep  quiet.  I  expect  that  Socialism  wiU  grow  faster 
than  ever  after  September  30th,  for  the  funds  now 
used  to  keep  banished  Socialists  alive  will  then  be  available 
for  purposes  of  propaeanda,  and  all  the  firebrands  will  be 
once  more  at  large  in  tneir  native  places.*" 

We  shall  see.  But  my  correspondent  forgets  that 
Socialism,  like  other  religious  beliefs,  often  spreads 
fastest  under  persecution. 


The  Execution  "^^^  execution  of  Major '  Panitza  for 
of  Major  having  plotted  to  depose  Prince 
Panitza.  Ferdinand,  who  has  no  legal  right  to 
the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  stains  the  reign  with  blood. 
Even  the  Times  ^  which  clamoured  for  the 
blood  of  the  ambitious  Major,  is  aghast  at  the 
noncJudatice  with  which  Prince  Ferdinand  went  oflf  on 
a  pleasure  trip  immediately  after  signing  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  gallant  but  unfoHunate  oflScer.  Prince 
Ferdinand  is,  however,  a  mere  figurehead.  The 
real  ruler    of    Bulgaria  is  M.   Stambuloff.  The 


execution  of  Panitza  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
adyei-tise  to  the  world  the  fact  that  Prince  Ferdinand 
means  to  hold  his  own  with  a  strong  handy  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  facilitate  his  recognition  by  the  Powers. 
Russia  will  never  recognise  him  whom  the  Tzai* 
styled  "the  Coburger,"  and  that  being  the  case,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  precise  object  of  M. 
Stambulofif  in  presenting  a  Note  to  the  Porte 
demanding  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand  as  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.  M.  Stambulofif  had  much  better  "let 
sleeping  dogs  lie." 


Lord 


The  close  of  the  month    has  been 


Carnarvon.  ^*^^kened  for  many  of  us  by  a  great 
sorrow.  The  death  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
removes  one  of  those  men  who,  in  a  very  real  sense,, 
are  pSlars  of  the  State.  A  Christian  knight  and 
stainless  gentleman,  Lord  Carnarvon  was  one  of  those^ 
men  whom  to  know  is  to  love.  In  all  the  wide^ 
arena  of  English  politics  I  know  not  where  to  look, 
now  he  has  gone,  for  so  true  a  friend,  so  high- 
souled  a  patriot,  and  so  devoted  a  Christian. 
The  whole  Empire  is  poorer  by  his  death.  To 
those  who  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  his  confidence 
and  his  friendship,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  Delicate* 
health  and  an  exquisite  refinement  of  soul  gave- 
him  an  appearance  of  weakness  which  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  real  virile  strength  of  his  character. 
There  wei*e  few  braver  and  few  stouter  hearts  in 
English  politics  than  that  which  ceased  to  beat  last 
Saturday,  when  one  of  the  noblest  Englishmen  of  our 
time  passed  from  our  midst. 


Thirteen  years  ago,  when  Lord  Car- 
Brackenbury  ^^^'^^       contending  bravely  in  Lord. 

Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  for  the  cause  of 
peace.  General  Brackeabury  was  rendering  yeoman 
service  to  the  same  cause  by  his  correspondence  in  the 
Times,    He  was  attached  to  General  Gourko's  stafifas- 
special  correspondent,  and  his  letter  describing  the 
mutilation  of  the  Russian  dead  in  the  Shipka  Pass 
was  invaluable  in  deciding  the  wavering  opinion  of 
the  English  public  against  the  Turks.    All  through 
that  trjdng  time  General  Brackenbury  helped  the^ 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  about  as  much  as  any  man ; 
and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  haWng  lost  a  tried  and 
trusted  comrade  in  the  old  campaign  that  I  heard 
of  his  sudden  death  in  a  railway  carriage.  He* 
was  a  good  soldier,  and  a  born  journalist,  with  an 
eye  to  see,  and  a   hand  to  write,  and  besides, 
all  this,  was  a  good-hearted,  genial,  kindly  man^ 
whose  death  has  cast  a  shadow  over  many  a  life. 
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EVBNTS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

1.  X.  Oonatans  iMues  decree  sappreMiiig  all 
Paittog  Agencies  in  Franoe. 
Kr.  Monro  confines  the  prooessions  pro- 
testing against  Licensing  Bill  to  one 
prescribed  route  to  Hyde  mk. 

&  Due  d'Orleans  released  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  conducted  to  the  frontier. 

4.  The  Derby  won  by  Sir  James  Miller's  "  Sain- 
foin." 

The  Austro-Hungarlan  Delegation  opened. 
0.  The  Oaks  won  by  Duke  of  Portland's 
•*  Memoir." 

7.  Great  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  against 
Licen8ir,;BilI. 
Presentation  to  Cardinal  Manning  an  his 
Jubilee  by  Lord  Bipon. 
13.  Meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club  to  poDftder 
Publ^  Business. 
Kesignation  of  Mr.  Monro. 

13.  Ifeeting,  of  Liberal  Untonlst*  on  Publio 

Business. 

14.  Miss  Wiedemann's  Breach  of  Aromise  Action 

against  Mr.  Walpole  begun  before  ^r. 
Justice  Mathew. 

15.  Agitation  of  Metropolitan  Police  for  more 

pay  f.iid  better  supenuinuatioii. 
National  Anti-Cbunbling  League  fomied  at 

St.  James's  Hall. 
Catholic  attack  on  Protestant  Of>tn-ak 
services  at  Arklow, 
IS.  Outbreak  of  Cholera  In  Spain. 

Sir  M.'Gmnt  Duff  at  the  Koyal  Qeograplileal 
Society's  Annual  Meeting. 
17.  ^Bglo-Gerraan  Agreement  published  estab- 
Ibhing  English  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar 
and  Ce^ion  of  Heligoland  to  Germany. 
Metropolitan  Police  protest  against  «ew 
^enSion  Bill. 
17.  Jury  disagreed  in  Miss  Wiedemann's  Action 

against  Mr.  Walpole. 
90.  Sir  Edward  Bradford  appointed  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
Agitation  increases  among  the  Pidice. 
31.  Cabinet  Council. 

2J.  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  arrive 
at  Windsor  from  Canada* 
DemonstraUon  in  Victor  a  Psrk  agaiiist 

Licensing  Bill.  • 
Magiatrates  of  Nortlmmpton  illegally  pro- 
hibit meettng  in  the  Market  Place  on 
Licensing  Question. 
33.  Dr.  S^^ence  W&tson  in  Newcastle  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Federation. 
Testimonial  presented  to  Lord  Durham  for 
his  efforts  In  behalf  of  Turf  Beforra. 
31.  Cabinet  Council. 

31.  Queensland  Parliament  opened  at  Brisbane. 
Four  Bishops  oonsecrat«d  at  St.  Paul's— 

Bangor,  St.  Albans,  Sydney,  Swansea. 
Mr.  Caine  resigns  his  seat  in  order  to  appeal 
his  constituents  at  Barrow  against  the 
licensing  proposals  of  the  Government. 

35.  Q  >lden  wedding  of  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
C  inimemoration  at  Oxford.    Mr.  Stanley 

capped. 

Koyal  Agricultural  Societv  at  Plymouth. 

36.  The  Communal  Council  of  Rome  Resigned, 

protesting  against  the  action  of  the 
Government  about  the  City  Debt. 
Conference  of  Metropolitan  Ve^rles  and 
District  Boards  at  Chelsea  Hall. 
27.  German  Emperor  left  Kiel  ior  visit  to 
Denmark. 

Agreement  arrived  at  by  Anti-Slavery  Trade 
Conference  at  Brussels. 
39.  Kaiser  arrives  at  Copenhagen. 
9}.  Major  Panitza  executed  at  Sofia. 

Emperor  Frederick  arrives  at  Windsor. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OP  LORDS, 
ft.  Custody  of  Children  BitU,  rHid  a  second  time, 
9.  Bill  permitting  Women  to  sit  as  County 
Councillors  rejected.  119  to  49.  Lords 
Meath.  Derby,  and  Granville  for;  Lerd 
Oowper  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey  against. 
Lord  Dunraven's  Resolution  on  Sweating 
System,  moved. 
10.  Lord  Dunraven's. Sweating  Resolution  dis- 
cussed and  withdrawn. 
U.  ImUistmd  SkhOU  BiUs  read  third  tune. 


10. 


16. 


24. 


Working  CUu$n  Dwelling  BtU  read  Mooni 

time. 

Lord  Oampcadown  mo^  for  a  Bellglous 
Census.  After  a  discussion,  motion  with- 
drawn. 

Central  London  Railway  Bill  referred  to 
Select  Committee. 

Lord  Salisbury  replies  to  Lord  Bosebery 
about  Heligoland. 

Lord  Norton's  Motion  on  Education,  opposed 
by  Lord  Cranbrook,  withdrawn. 

Duke  of  Clarence  took  his  seat  as  a  Peer. 

Lord  Bibblesdale  proposed  no  Peer  should 
vote  unless  he  attended  a  certain  number 
of  times  a  session.  ^  Motion  withdrawn. 

Lord  Ripon  advocates  abolition  of  office  of 

'  Indian  Commander-in-Chief.**  Lord  Cross 
and  Duke  of  Cambridge  oppose. 

Lord  Salisbury  explains  to  Lord  Rosebery 
extent  of  our  protectorate  over  Zanzibar. 

Lord  Salisbury  amin  replies  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery about  HeUgoland  and  Zianiibar 

HOUSE  OF  COBfMONS 
Channel  Tunnel  Bill  rejected,  334  to  153. 
/iter  speeches  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin, 
l^ir  Michael  Hicks-Beaoh  and  Mr.  Glad- 

s'lOne. 

Mr.  Dillon  moves  adjournment  to  discuss 

Snduct  of  Irish  Police  in  Caahel  and 
pperary.  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  GeoigeTrevelyan,  Mr.  H.Fbwler.and 
Mr.  PamelL  MoUon  rejected.  381  to  220. 
Tithes  Bill.  Instruction  on  fping  to  Com- 
mittee—  moved  by  Mr.  B.  Stevenson. 
Speeches  by  Shr  M.  H.  Beach,  Sir  William 
Haroourt,  and  Attorney -General.  Re- 
jected    240  to  197. 
Central  London  Railway  Bill  read  second  time. 
The  Speaker  rules  Instructions  to  Com- 
mittee to  be  out  of  order. 
Supply ;  Education  and  Consular  Services. 
l^cdX  Taxation  Bill  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Fowler's  Amendment  omitting  the 
allowance   for  Police  Superannuation; 
defeated  by  249  to  169. 
Mr.  Acland's  Amendment,  devoting  £350,000 
to  Education,  instead  of  to  licensing, 
discussed. 
Directors'  Liability  Bill,  considered. 
/infectious  Disease  Bill,  read  third  time, 
Locar  Taxation  Bill  in  Committee — con- 
tinued. 

The  Police  Superannuation  Bill  introduced. 
Mr.  Monro's  resignation  explained  by  Mr. 
Matthews. 

Local  Taxation  Bill  Qpramittee  —  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Acland's  amendment  de- 
feated by  275  to  243. 

Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  practice 
of  shadowing  persons  in  Ireland.  Scene. 

Local  Taxation  Bill  in  Committee— con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Caine  moves  motion  to  report  progress, 
and  appeals  for  the  with^wal  of  the 
Licensing  Clauses.  Rejected  by  245  to 
206. 

Public  Business.  Government  announces 
standing  order  enabling  them  to  carry 
over  Land  Purchase  Bill  till  next  Session. 

Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  for  adjournment 
rejected  by  233  to  181. 

Local  Taxation  Bill  In  Committee— con- 
tinued. 

Directors'  Liability  Bill  in  Committee. 

Local  Taxation  Bill  In  Committee— con- 
tinued. Clause  One  carried  by  228  to  224. 
Second  Clause  Debated. 

The  appointment  of  new  Chief  Commissioner 
debated. 

Local  Taxation  Bill.  —  Licensing  Clauses 
withdrawn,  money  to  bo  '*  Ear-marked." 

Select  JommItt«>  proposed  to  consider  the 
Standing  Order  holding  over  Bills  till 
next  Session. 

Local  Taxation  Bill  in  Committee — con- 
tinue. 

Scotch  Police  Vote  discussed. 

Speaker  rules  **  Bar-marking"  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  Labouchere  moves  adjournment  to  de- 
nounce nroclamation  of  Northampton 
meeting.  Magistrates  condemned  by  Home 
Secretary.  Sir  W.  Haroourt.  and  Attorney- 
General. 


housing  WorkiMg 


BmiorComaotidaUn 
Classts  read  second  time, 
2Sw  Director^   lAobility   Bill   considered  on 
amendments, 

36.  London  Overhead  Wires  BUI  rejected,  203 

to300. 

Local  Tantion  Bill.  Government  announces 
entire  abandenment  of  Licensing  Clauses. 
Allotment  Bill  read  a  third  time. 
Barracks  Bill  passed  through  Ccmmittee, 
Western  Australia  Constitution  BUI  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Select  Committee  on  the  Holding  Over 
Standing  Order  appointed. 

37.  Police  JBiU  read  second  Ume,  after  long  dis- 

cussion. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

3.  Mr.  Stanley  at  Fishraongera'  Hall. 
3.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Intermediate  Education 
in  Wales  at  inquiry  at  Hawarden. 
Sir  Thomas  Flurer  on  Taxation  of  Ground 
Values  before  Town  Holdings  Committee. 
Lpra  Granville  on  Women  as  County  Coun- 
cillors to  a  deputation, 
i.  Lord  Derby  on  Rent  and  Allotments  at 
Ormskirk  Agricultural  Society. 
Mr.  Dillon  at  Glasgow. 

6.  Mr.  Stuiley  at  Mansion  House  Meeting 

about  Victoria  Nyanxa  steamer. 
Sir  WiUism  Hai^urt  at  National  Liberal 

Club  on  the  Licensing  Bill. 
General  Caprivl.  .  Statement  to  Military 

Committee  of  the  Reichst^  on  the  Army 

Bill. 

7.  Speech  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the 

Delegations  of  Buda-Pestb. 
Mr.  Stanley  at  the  Savage  Club. 
Mr.  E.  Lawson  at  Newspaper  Press  Fund. 
9.  Count  Kalnoky  Addr^  on  foreign  affaira 

to  Committee  of  Austrian  Delegation. 
Lord    Roset>ery   on    Free    Li&aries  at 

Edlnburf^. 
Mr.  Stanley  at  Edinburgh. 

10.  M.  Rlbot  on  Conversion  of  Egyptian  Debt 

in  IVench  Chamber. 
General  Canrlvi  in  Reichstags  on  passports 
In  Alsace-Lorraine. 

11.  Count  Kalnoky  to  Hungarian  Delegation. 
Mr.  Balfour  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  ob- 
structions. 

Lord  Hartlngton  at  St.  James'  Hall,  on 

Woman's  Suffrage  add  Ireland. 
Mr  Morley  at  National  Liberal  Club. 
Mr.  Stanley  at  Glasgow. 
13.  Lord  Herschell  at  Brighton. 
18.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Thrift  to  Railway  Servants 

in  London. 
SO.  Mr.  Stanley  at  Manchester. 
31.  M.  Ribot.  Statement  in  French  Chamber 

on  the  Anglo-German  Agreement. 
33.   Sir  James  Fergusson  in  House  of  Commons 
stat«s  that  British  Protectorate  does  not 
Infringe  independence  of  Zanzibar,  recog- 
nized  by  England  and  France  In  I8ti2. 
Prince  Bismarck  replies  to  address  from 
30,000  citizens  of  Berlin. 
27.  Cardinal  Manning  on  Hours  of  Shop  Assist- 
ants at  Mansion  House. 
29.  Mr.  Balfour  at  OrysUl  Palace  on  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Ministry. 
Mr.  Part^llat  Banquet  in  honour  of  his 
44th  Blrtliday 

OBITUARY. 

1.  (Jtme.)  Matt.  Morgan,  Cartoonist. 

2.  Sir  George  Bums,  aged 

3.  Vicomte  de  Gontaut-BIron,  formerly  French 

Ambassador  to  Germany. 
Mr.  Charles  Green  Spencer,  of  the  Balloon 
Society. 

10.  Dean  Oakley,  of  Manchester,  aged  58. 

11.  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Ely,  aged  89. 

16.  Dr.  Comthwalte.B.C.Bishopof  Leeds,aged73 

21.  Major-General  C.  B.  Brackenbury. 

23.  Barl  of  Stamford,  aged  78. 

35.  Mr.  Charles  OromptDn,  Q.C.,  aged  57. 

Sir  James  Gowans,  Contractor,  aged  57. 
26.  Admiral  J.  B.«Ward,  General  Inspector  of 

Llfeboats^^ged  78.  - 
39.  Lord  Cari£^oiu^BWl&^  r> 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  of  HELPERS:  SERVICE  fob  JULY. 


SCHOOL  HOUDAY  EXCURSIONS  AND  COUNTRY  HOUDAYS. 


ETURNING  from  Ober-Ammergau  I  came  back 
by  Lucerne,  the  loveliest  lake  in  Europe.  It 
was  while  steaming  down  the  Lake,  past  the 
Schiller  Denkmal  and  the  chapel  which  marks 
the  escape  of  Tell,  that  the  subject  of  the  Ser\'ice  for 
J uly  suggested  itself  to  me. 

The  first  station  after  leaving  Bnuineu  the  steamer  was 
crowded  by  a  merry  throng  of  fifty  boys,  who  were  ac- 
companied by  two  teachers  and  a  sprinkling  of  women  old 
and  young.  Tliey  had  been  spending  the  night  close  to 
the  famous  Rutli  meadow — where  the  Swiss  patriots  met 
at  night  to  swear  the  oath  that  freed  their  country — and 
were  now  on  their  way  to  Fluelen,  whence  they  were  to 
make  their  way  to  Tell's  Capelle,  and  so  home.  Their 
teacher  told  me  that  they  were  out  for  a  two-days'  trip, 
visiting  the  places  most  famous  for  natural  beauty  vi 
historic  association.  Each  of  them  carried  with 
him  a  nightshirt,  a  piece  of  bread  and  sausage, 
and  one  other  light  indispensable  article.  They  had  started 
from  Winterthur  on  Sunday,  and  had  slept  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rigi,  where  they  had  seen  the  sun  rise  on 
Monday  morning.  After  a  long  day  spent  in  rambling 
about  they  made  their  way  to  Treib,  where  they  slept  the 
second  night,  and  were  now  on  their  way  home  rid 
Fluelen  and  Brunnen.  The  two  days'  excursion,  including 
cost  of  railway  and  steamboat  fare,  averages  ten  shillings 
a  head.  They  were  carried  at  cheap  rates.  They  had  a 
bed  for  a  franc  (and  they  usually  slept  two  together), 
a  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  two  vegetables  for  one  franc 
ten  centimes  ;  breakfast  of  bread  and  honey  and  coffee,  and 
supper  of  milk  and  bread  and  porridge.  Board,  bed,  and 
travelling  expenses  came  altogether  to  five  shillings  per 
day.  Tliis,  he  said,  was  defrayed  by  the  local  authorities. 
Every  scholar  had  such  an  outing  every  year.  Souie 
went  for  as  long  as  a  week.  They  found  the  institution 
most  useful.  For  months  before  the  trip  the  lads  had  been 
studying  the  story  of  Tell's  exploits  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  Hence  every  place  they  visited  was  of 
interest,  and  they  cheered  as  we  steamed  past  Tell's 
Capelle  as  if  they  recognised  an  old  friend. 

Leaving  the  party  at  Fluelen,  I  went  on  to  lunch  at 
Altdorf,  the  village  famous  as  the  scene  of  Tell  s  exploit 
with  the  crossbow  and  the  apple.  I  found  the  hotel  of 
the  Golden  Key  all  laid  out  as  for  a  great  company.  On 
enquiry  I  was  told  that  100  schoollx)ys  and  schoolgirls 
were  coming  to  spend  the  Jiight  there.  They  were  out 
for  an  excursion  of  some  days,  and  would  sup  and  sleep 
at  the  Golden  Key.  In  this  case,  however,  they  thought 
the  scholars  or  their  parents  paid  their  expenses.  A  party 
of  fifty  girls  had  just  retunied  after  a  week's  outing.  1. 
asked  the  hotel-keeper  if  it  was  profitable.  *  *  01;,  yes, "  she 
said,  **  we  have  very  little  to  do  before  the  season  com- 
mences, and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  them." 

I  fell  a-wondering  whether  it  could  not  be  possible  to 
naturalise  this  admirable  institution  of  school  excursioi  s 
among  English-speaking*  folk.  We  have  not,  it  is  true, 
a  Lake  of  Lucerne  at  our  dooi-s.    Tliat  is  a  l>enedictic  n 


from  on  high  which  is  confined  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Four 
Forest  Cantons — who,  after  all,  are  not  undeserving  of 
such  a  boon.  But  what  scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  of 
rare  historical  interest  lie  within  a  couple  of  days'  excur- 
sions of  most  of  us  I  We  have  no  Rutli  meadow,  but 
we  have  Runnymede  ;  and  what  pains  are  taken  by  man 
or  woman  in  all  London  to  secure  to  the  million 
youngsters  growing  up  in  this  great  city  the  inspiration 
of  a  visit  to  the  famous  island  where  the  Barons  extorted 
from  John  the  Great  Charter  which  has  been  the  parent 
of  all  the  liberties  of  our  race  ?  Patriotism,  one  of  the 
most  invaluable  of  all  the  virtues,  is  one  which  most 
richly  rewards  cultivation  in  3  Duth.  But  instead  of 
using  this  land  of  ours,  sublime  as  it  is  with  heroes' 
graves,  as  a  great  object  lesson  for  inculcating  the 
love  of  our  native  land,  and  reverence  for  the  mighty 
dead,  what  projiortion  of  the  scholars  in  our  Board 
Schools  are  ever  taken  to  see  any  historic  site  or  famous 
edifice  ? 

Then  I  thought,  I  will  ask  my  Helpers  to  ascertain  this, 
and  on  ascertaining  it,  who  knows  but  they  may  stir  up 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  some  a  determination  to 
remove  this  rejiroach  and  scandal  from  our  race  ?  But 
as  I  was  drawing  up  the  form  of  enquiry,  I  could  not 
help  but  feel  that,  unless  its  scope  was  widened,  our  Ser- 
vice for  July  would  be  very  much  like  an  investigation 
among  a  population  perishing  for  lack  of  bread  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  there  had  been  a  distribution  of  plum- 
cake.  For,  alas  I  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  are  there  growing  up  in  the  urban  prisons  of 
city  slums  who  are  never  able  to  go  into  the  country  at 
all !  So,  on  consideration,  I  jdetermined  to  widen  the 
enquiry,  so  as  to  make  it  include  both  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  would,  therefore,  ask  from  our  Helpers  the 
following  Service  for  July  : — 

To  ascertain  and  report  to  me  answers  to  the  following 
enquiries  :— 

1.  Whether  there  exists  in  your  district  any  organisation 
by  which  the  younjr  people  who,  in  ten  years,  will  be  the 
rulers  of  the  empire  by  virtue  of  the  suffrage,  are  enabled  to 
visit  and  lo  understand  the  places  around  which  cluster  the 
a>5sociations  of  our  history ;  and  if  so,  wlmt  is  it,  r»nd  how 
does  it  work  / 

2.  WHiat  is  done  in  your  district  to  secure  for  every  young 
dweller  in  the  city  to  enjoy,  at  least  once  a  year,  for  a  day,  or 
week,  or  fortnif^ht,  a  breath  of  country  air  ? 

Tlie  second  en<pury  only  concerns  Town  Helpers. 
Helpers  in  the  counti^  might  ascertain  whether  anything 
Is  done  to  give  the  little  rustics  a  glhnpse  of  wonders  of 
towns.  In  the  good  time  coming  I  hope  wo  may  see 
organised  a  beneficent  system  of  exchange,  by  means  of 
which,  without  incurring  a  penny  expense  beyond  the 
mere  cost  of  railway  ticlcets,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  children  of  our  town-bred  poor  may  change  places  for 
a  fortnight  every  year  with  an  eqwsX  number  of  children 
in  the  country.  But  that  is  not  yetifand  the  anspers  to 
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the  Service  for  July  will  necessarily  deal  chiefly  with  the 
various  development  of  the  Country  Holiday  movement. 
It  Trill  be  useful  to  collect  all  the  information  on  this 
subject,  in  order  fehat  wo  may  have  reiuly  to  hand  for  any 
person  who  wishes  to  do  somethuig  the  ripe  fruits  of  the 
experience  of  all  otk«r  workers,  in  this  particular  depart- 
mont  of  humanitarian  endeavour. 

Among  the  other  well-known  agencies  already  in  opera- 
tion, there  is  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund, 
whose  office  is  10,  Buckin^^ham  Street,  Sti'and.  Last 
year  20,772  children,  selected  by  thirty-six  local  com- 
mittees as  the  most  ailing  among  the  644,000  scholars  of 
London,  were  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight  at  an 
average  cost  of  about  Gs.  to  Ca.  (id.  per  week,  towards 
which  the  parents  contributed  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  Alto- 
gether this  fund  has  500  voluntary  workers,  and  an  annual 
income  of  £13,178,  of  which  £4,474  is  contributed  by 
paroBts  themselves.  The  actual  jmyment  for  board  and 
lodging  for  the  20,000  children  is  about  10s.  per 
head  per  fortnight.  Railway  fares  averaged  all 
round  about  2s.  Donations  and  subscriptions  bring  in 
j^,500  a  year.  Among  other  agencies  of  a  similar  kind 
may  be  mentioned  the  Summer  Outings  Fund  (Working 
Girls),  John  Shrimpton,  Westminster  Chambers,  3,  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  S.W.,  and  the  Factory  Girls'  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  Miss  Wyatt,  20,  Queen  Square,  London, 
W.C. 

Mrs.  Jeune,  37,  >Vimpole  Street,  sent  away  last  year 
130  women  and  girls  for  periods  varying  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks  for  a  total  cost  of  £130. 

As  much  may  be  done  by  co-operation  and  intelligence, 
I  may  mention  that  the  Polytechnic  Institute  (Regent 
Street,  London)  has  arranged  a  series  of  tours  for  its 
members  by  which  the  holiday  resorts  of  the  rich  will  bo 
thrown  open  to  those  of  the  most  moderate  means.  These 
tours  embrace,  among  other  places,  Madeira  and  Switzer- 
land. The  fees  for  the  trip  to  the  latter  place,  extending 
over  three  weeks,  will  bo  but  £7 ;  the  ordinary  railway 
fare  alone  exceeds  tJiis  amount  I  Arrangements  are  also 
made  for  the  hohdays  for  the  lads  under  17.  They  will  be 
enabled  to  spend  a  week  at  Deal  for  2s.  6d.  (boaixi  and 
lodging  and  return  railway  ticket).  Having  tlius  arranged 
for  tliose  of  limited  means,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  a  holiday  to  those  without  means.  Last  year  400 
children  were  sent  by  tlie  **  Polytechnic  "  either  to  the 
country  or  seaside,  and  this  year,  not  only  are  the  children 
to  be  sent,  but  the  parents  of  the  children,  too. 

The  Fresh  A  ir  Fund  of  the  New  York  TrUnnie  is  an 
illustration  as  to  what  can  be  done  when  a  newspaper 
recognises  its  responsibilitios.  I  shall  bo  glad  to  know 
if  it  has  any  imitators  nearer  home. 

To  restore,  if  only  for  a  day  or  a  week,  some  poor  child 
or  hard-driven  toiler  to  the  sunli^h  and  beauty  of  God's 
world  is  one  of  those  actions  which  can  only  do  good, 
even  when  it  is  done  as  charitv.  But  wliat  ought 
to  be  established  is  a  83r8tem  by  which  the  whole 
arrangement  of  country  holidays  could  be  carried  out  on  a 
self-supporting  system.  It  might  be  subsidised  by  sub- 
scriptions at  first ;  but  if  it  could  be  universally  under- 
stood that  any  child  who  could  save  up  ten  shillings 
could  have  his  fortnight  in  the  country,  a  great  incmtive 
would  be  given  to  juvenile  thrift. 

K  our  Helpers  will  send  a  reprint  of  this  paper,  copies 
of  which  will  be  sent  them,  to  the  leading  teacher,  of  boys, 
and  of  girls  in  their  district ;  to  their  local  editor,  with 
a  letter  asking  his  readers  for  information ;  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  ;  and  to  any  other  person 
or  persons  who  are  known  to  be  interested  in  th  subject, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  a  movement 


which  has  already  brought  much  health  and  happiness 
into  many  young  livea. 


THE  SERVICE  FOR  JUNE. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Helpers  who  have  sent  me  their 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  for  strengthening  the 
Association  by  enrolling  associates.  In  the  course  of  this 
month,  I  shall  forward  to  each  Helper  who  has  helped  in 
the  past  six  months  a  card  of  membership,  together  w^ith 
a  list  of  those  in  their  own  district  who  have  in  one  way  or 
another  intimated  their  interest  in  the  Association,  or  in 
the  objects  which  it  was  instituted  to  attain.  The  list  of 
Helpers  who  liavo  helped,  as  distingilished  from  the 
Helpers  who  said  they  wished  to  help,  will  be 
printed  and  circulated  only  among  Helpeb.^.  Any 
Helper  objecting  to  this  is  requested  to  send  me  a  post- 
cjird  to  that  effect.  There  are  still  several  important 
districts  in  which  we  have  as  yet  no  Helpers. 


READING  FOR  WORKHOUSES. 

I  continue  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
from  small  country  towns,  and  from  great  manufacturing 
centres  in  the  North— the  most  gratifying  reports  as  to 
the  excellent  results  that  have  favoured  the  action  of 
the  Helpers.  As  a  rule,  the  efforts  to  supply  suitable 
reading  matter  to  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  has  met 
with  ready  appreciation  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
authorities,  from  the  President  of  the  Local  i-  vemment 
Board  down  to  the  workhouse  masters.  But  there  is  one 
exception,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Tlie  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Helper  in  Guildford  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and,  wo  may  add,  indignation,  even  by  those 
who  know  notliing  about  Guildford  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  stands  in  Sun^ey. 

Concerning  Guildford  Workhouse  information  is  ex- 
cessively difficult  to  obtain.  The  Guardians  say  "  all  that 
could  be  done  for  the  proper  comfort  of  the  inmates  is  done, 
and  the  inmates  are  perfectly  happy ! " 

Evasive  and  incorrect  answers  are  given  by  some  who  are 
in  authority,  and  they  are  most  indignant  at  interference^ 
especially  from  "  a  London  newspaper-man  called  Stead,  who 
has  sent  some  papers  to  them  which  they  burnt  as  quite 
unfit  for  the  inmates  to  even  hear  of."  (Alas !  the  poor 
Review  of  Reviews,  what  has  it  done  to  be  thus  burnt  by 
Burable !) 

In  Guildford  Workhouse  there  are  eight  wards,  300  inmates  ; 
no  daily  paper  of  any  sort  whatever  is  taken  in.  Twelve 
copies  of  the Cfivrch  Arfity  Gazette  are  occasionally  sent  in  by 
a  friend.  The  Church  Institute  sends  them  frequently  (not 
regularly)*  the  Standard  and  Daily  Telegraph  a  day  old.  A 
friend  sends  the  Hlhistrated  London  A>ir«  occasionally.  The 
Jjondim  Gazette  (of  all  papers  in  the  world !)  they  can  see,  as 
the  Guardians  have  it. 

There  is  one  inmate  who  has  a  local  paper  sent  him,  but, 
(wicked  man !)  he  keeps  it  to  himself,  reads  it  all  through,  and 
keeps  it  under  his  ben.  He  calls  it  his  only  remaining  com- 
fort. The  matron  thinks  it  should  be  lent  round  and  then 
used  for  waste  paper.  He  says  NO  !  Another  inmate  often 
gets  the  lociil  Radical  paper,  and  he  cuts  out  all  that  he  sees 
about  the  Guardians  in  it,  pastes  the  cuttings  into  a  book, 
and  lends  them  round.  Matron  says  it  is  very  disquietirig 
to  the  house,  and  causes  her  much  annoyance !  There  are 
seventy  children.  They  take  in  one  Childrerii  Priendy  one 
Children's  Prize.   Total  two  per  month  for  seventy  I 

There  are  quantities  of  toys  that  are  the  refuse  of  other 
people's  nurseries :  broken  rubbish,  hardly  a  perfect  toy  of 
any  sort.  In  reply  to  enquiries  on  the  subject  we  were  told, 
'*  What  do  children  like  them  want  with  toys  ?  "  If  people 
offer  them  they  are  declined  with  thanks.  "The  inmates 
don't  want  anything,  thank  you." 

It  is  evident  the  good  people  of  Guildford  need  to  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  their  workhouse. 

Digitized  by 
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THE   £300    SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  GENERAL  REPLY  TO  CORRESPONDSNTS. 

OHAVE  received  so  nmny  applications  for  further  particulars  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  Scholarship  of 
£100  per  annum  offered  for  three  years  to  the  successful  competitor  in  an  Examination  in  Contemporary 
History,  that  instead  of  writing  to  each,  I  publish  the  following  general  reply. 

1.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  youth.  Any  girl  can  go  in  for  the  Examination  without  fear  of  being  disqualified 
on  that  account.    Only,  she  cannot  enter  upon  a  University  career  until  she  is  over  eighteen. 

2.  In  response  to  several  very  plaintive  and  urgent  appeals  from  ladies  who  have  just  passed  twenty-five,  I 
am  willing  to  raise  the  limit  of  age,  and  admit  all  to  compete  who  have  not  completed  their  twenty-seventh 
year  by  January  1st,  1891.  The  Three-years  Scholarship  would  in  their  case  expire  when  they  were  thirty. 
Later  than  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  go. 

3.  The  Scholarship  can  be  held  at  any  of  the  Woman *s  Colleges,  or  at  London  University.  There  was  no 
intention  on  my  part  in  mentioning  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  exclude  other  colleges.  The  option  left  to  the 
^successful  candidate  is  very  wide  ;  being  subject  practically  only  to  my  veto  upon  what  would  be  manifestly  an  absurd 
or  useless  mode  of  utilising  the  Scholarship. 

4.  There  is  no  stipulation  whatever  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  journalistic  career  by  the  successful  competitor.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  best  women  journalists  of  the  future  may  be  among  those  who  fail.  I  look  far  more  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  competition  upon  the  many  who  will  compete  unsuccessfully  than  to  the  future  of  the  particular 
individual  who  may  happen  to  carry  off  the  prize. 

5.  One  practical  young  lady  wishes  to  know  whether,  if  she  gains  the  Scholarship  she  will  be  forbidden  to 
marry  for  the  three  years.  I  am  not  one  who  is  given  to  forbidding  to  marry  ;  and  no  stipulation  will  be  made  by 
me  to  the  effect  that  my  Scholar  shall  not  marry— or,  indeed,  shall  not  be  already  married.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  married  life  might  be  incompatible  with  some  methods  of  utilising  the  Scholarship.  That,  however,  is  a  matter 
resting  with  the  scholar  herself. 

6.  As  to  the  question  of  examination.  The  examination  will,  wherever  it  s  possible,  be  conducted  in  the  locality 
of  the  persons  presenting  themselves  for  examination.  On  a  certain  day  and  hour  they  will  meet  at  an  appointed 
place,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  trustworthy  person,  the  examination  papers  will  be  simultaneously  distributed 
to  all  competitors,  who  will  then  and  there  have  to  sit  down  and  write  out  answers  to  the  printed  questions 
within  a  given  niunber  of  hours  without  using  any  book,  '*crib,"  or  outside  assistance.  At  the  end  of  the  sitting, 
the  papets  will  be  collected,  sealed  up,  and  forwarded  to  me.  I  shall  submit  them  to  competent  judges  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.    The  names  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  will  not  be  published. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  examination  to  the  Character  Sketches,  and  the  articles  on  **The  Progress 
of  the  World,"  which  appear  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  from  July  to  December,  I  may  point  out  to  those  who  sug- 
gest that  the  range  should  be  extended  to  all  the  events  of  the  year,  that  most  competitors  will  find  the  scope  of  the 
examination  quite  wide  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  I  confess  that  I  can  easily  conceive  of  an  examination 
paper  based  on  my  own  articles  so  stiff  that  I  might  be  plucked  if  I  were  to  go  in  for  it  myself.  Intending 
competitors  who  have  written  asking  what  daily  paper,  if  any,  they  should  read,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
examination,  may  be  ascured  of  this— that  a  woman  who  does  not  read  a  daily  paper  will  find  very  little  chance  of 
passing  an  examination  in  a  series  of  articles,  which  are  necessarily  so  much  condensed  as  to  assume  a  knowledge 
of  outside  events  which  can  only  be  gained  from  the  newspapers. 

8.  One  correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether  competitors  who  differ  entirely  from  my  politics  will  have  any 
chance.  The  Scholarship  is  not  given  for  agreement  with  my  views,  but  for  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  possible  a  question  may  be  asked  in  the  examination  paper  as  to  what  is  my 
theory  cf  Journalism,  or  any  thing  else ;  but  although  the  competitors  should  be  able  to  explain  my  views,  it  is  in  no 
way  required  that  they  should  agree  with  them.  CjOOQIc 


MiLLicENT  Garrett  Fawcett  and  her  Daughter. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH  :  JULY. 


MILUCENT  GARRETT  FAWCETT  &  HER  DAUGHTER. 


N  the  opinion  of  most  women  and  many  men  the 
I  event  of  the  month  lias  been  the  placing  of  Miss 
[  Philippa  Garrett  Fawcett,  in  the  great  contest 
of  the  niathe- 
lUAtical  year  at 
Cam  bridge, 
•*above  the 
Senior  Wrang- 
ler " — superior, 
^  it  appeared, 
to  a  Senior  him- 
self above  the 
average,  by  a 
difference  in 
**  marks  "repre- 
senting a  pro- 
jjortion  of  thir- 
teen per  cent. 
<  hi  the  same 
day,  a  party  of 
processionists 
returning  from 
H  yde  Park  went 
Touiid  by  Mrs. 
Pawcett's  house 
in  Gower  Street, 
And  mingled 
-with  hearty 
-cheers  the  cries 
■of  *'  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett "and  Se- 
nior Wrangler." 
In  connecting 
Mrs.  Fawcett 
-with  her  daugh- 
ter s  triumph 
the  procession- 
ists were  per- 
fectly right;  and 
it  is  clear  that 
the  Character 
Sketch  in  the 
present  number 
should  include 
the  Lady  Senior 
Wrangler  and 

her  mother.  **  Tlie  best  political  speech  I  ever  heard, "  said 
Xord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  **  was 
made  by  a  woman."  He  spoke  of  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Publicly, 
3fiB.  Fawcett  is  looked  to  for  leadership  by  not  a  few  of 


MISS  PHILIPPA  GA1:EL'1T  FAWCETT.    "ABOVE  THE  SENIOR  WBAKGLEE." 


the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  her  countrywomen  ;  but, 
privately,  the  newspapers  have  never  known  much 
about  her.     Li  order,  therefore,  that  I  might  print  a 

really  trust- 
worthy sketch 
of  her  character 
I  have  entrusted 
the  task  of  writ- 
ing it  to  one 
who  knows  Mrs. 
Fawcett  well. 

If  ever  a  mo- 
ther shared  in 
her  dan  liter's 
success  it  Ls  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  She 
did  not,  i  ml  cod, 
coach  "  her  in 
mathematics, 
having  had  little 
enou^  school- 
ing in  that 
adenoe  herself. 
Butintheindar 
sense  of  ednca* 
tion,  the  sense 
distinct  from  the 
acquisition  of 
any  special  skill, 
no  one  lias  had 
anytliiiif^  to  do 
with  the  e(luc4i- 
tioii  of  the  Ljidy 
Senior  NN'rangler 
compared  to  tlio 

Evt  played  in  it 
her  own  mo- 

time  when  the 
girl  begad  to 
grow  up  out  of 
childhood,  the 
pair  were  more 
like  friends  than 
mother  and 
daughter.  Mar- 
ried at  twenty 
(she  was  younger 
than  her  daugh- 
ter now  is  at 
the  time  when 
that  daughter 
was  born;  she 
is  still  as  young 

as  twenty  in  half  the  qualities  of  youth),  Mrs.  Fawcett  soon 
found  herself  her  child's  companion,  with  all  companion- 
able openness  of  heart.  They  have  done  everything 
together;  ridden  together;  tra>FeUed  together  in  Italy 
or  Switzerland;  rpftditj^^^^f^^^g^^gconomics, 
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literature — everything) :  and  they  have  been  the  friends 
of  each  other's  friends.  Of  course,  even  among 
friends  and  companions  there  is  often  one  that  guides 
and  one  that  is  guided ;  the  strong  influence  and 
the  trust  that  leans  upon  it.  So  it  was  between 
these  two.  There  was  little  from  the  first  of  direct 
precept,  less  of  martinet  discipline  ;  and  of  punishment,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning,  probably  nothing.  As  to  leligious 
training — well,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  religion. 
In  her  creeds  and  her  catechism  it  may  be  feared  that 
Philippa  was  sadly  to  seek.  Proud  devotion  to  duty, 
nnseftishness,  absolute  straightforwardness,  and  quiet 
decision  of  character,  were  among  the  ^fts  which  she 
inherited.  As  a  child,  her  uncompromising  tnithful- 
ness  amounted  to  social  gaucherie.  Another  inherit- 
ance was  abundant  common  sense;  and  on  thia  she 
was  encouraged  to  rely  :  to  act  and  choose  for  herself,  to 
stand  upon  her  own  responsibility. 

HOW  TO  BRINO  UP  A  SENIOR  WRANGLER. 

When  first  she  was  old  enough  to  go  about  London  by 
herself,  "  Now,"  said  her  mother,  **  remember :  nobody 
ever  gets  rim  over,  except  foolish  people."  In  that 
confidence  the  little  maiden  went  her  ways ;  ^le  was  not 
foolish ;  she  kept  her  eyes  about  her  ;  and  siu-e  enough  she 
never  was  run  over,  nor  did  any  policeman  have  to  bring 
her  weeping  home  because  she  had  forgotten  the  right 
turning.  Later  on,  she  used  to  trip  baokwanls  and 
forwards  to  the  Clapham  High  School,  satchel  in  hand. 
There  is  some  story  about  certain  urchins  who  plagued 
her  by  the  way.  Somebody  caught  sight  of  her  makmg  a 
sudden  divagation  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  rash 
youths  with  a  stout  umbrella.  After  that  they  learnt 
to  let  alone  a  girl  who  was  no  more  afraid  than 
a  boy  to  take  up  the  vendetta,  and  Miss  Philippa 
jogged  along  in  peace.  With  her  keen,  quick,  active 
mind,  she  was  ready  to  learn,  and  eager.  There  was  no 
driving  needed  for  any  work  which  interested  her.  Soma 
common  accomplishments,  as  it  happened,  did  not.  She 
had  no  taste  for  music,  that  is,  the  performing  of  it :  and 
she  was  not  pressed  to  follow  the  uncongenial  task. 
Languages  she  liked  better,  taking  to  Latin  in  a  way 
which  soon  taxed  the  teaching  resourcea  of  a  girls' 
"  High  School,"  and  nearly  determined  her  upon  a 
classical  course  of  study.  But  for  mathematics  she 
showed,  from  the  first,  the  aptitude  proper  in  her 
father's  child.  Then,  if  ever  a  student  was  encouraged 
with  that  "motive  of  a  liigh  hope  and  a  generous 
enthusiasm/'  or  wliich  Lord  Rosebery  spoke  to  the 
London  County  Ck)uncil  the  other  day,  it  was  Philippa 

.vcett.  As  she  went  on  she  grew  keener  and  more  keen  to 
excel.  Aurora  Leigh  was  not  more  set  on  disproving  feminine 
faint-heartedness.  She  worked  greedily  and  feverishly. 
She  compared  herself  impatiently  with  the  best  among 
the  youths  who  were  matched  against  her  in  examina- 
tions. Always  absurdly  humble  about  her  own  attain- 
ments, she  was  free,  at  least,  of  one  depressing  humility — 
the  humility  of  sex.  She  had  never  learnt  to  rest  con- 
tent as  a  woman  with  the  second-rate  and  the  second- 
best  deemed  proper  for  women.  At  London  University 
she  was  neck-and-neck  in  successive  trials  with  the  two 
or  three  men  who  fell  just  behind  her  in  the  final  test  of 
the  Tripos  ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  went  to  Newnham, 
and  was  able  to  live  and  work  by  the  standard  of  c^her 
students  around  her,  that  Miss  Fawcett  disciplined  her 
eager  appetite  for  progress  with  such  wise  rules  as  "  Never 
more  than  six  hours  a  day  :  regular  meals  ;  early  to  bed," 
and  so  forth. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DOLLS. 

Don*t  suppose  with  all  this  that  Miss  Fawcett  as  a 
child  had  a  grown  head  on  young  shoulders,  or  that  Mrs. 


Fawcett  ever  tried  to  put  one  there.  She  romped  and 
ran  wild  in  field  and  garden  like  a  young  colt.  She  played 
at  all  the  foolish  games,  and  pored  over  all  the  Nonsense- 
Books,  and  listened  to  all  the  silly  stories,  that  right- 
minded  children  always  love,  and  right-minded  elders  lovo 
for  their  sakes.  When  she  was  very  small  she  chose  to  create* 
for  herself  in  imagination,  by  one  of  those  queer  freaks  of 
fancy  which  small  children  have,  two  mysterious  deities — 
Miss  Rag  and  Miss  Binnahom.  Where  she  got  the 
names,  none  knew ;  for  the  rest,  Miss  Rag  and  Miss 
.  Dinnahom  were  without  form  and  void,  and  dwelt 
in  c^arkness  and  in  the  land  of  dreams.  But  they  were- 
no  laughing  matter,  and  to  them  rather  than  to  the  more- 
anthropomorphic  God  of  childhood  she  would  actiudly 
address  appeals.  "Mother,  please  fasten  my  pinafore."^ 
"  No,  Philippa  ;  big  girls  fasten  their  own  pinafores."  A 
pause ;  then,  pathetically — 

**  Oh,  Mi5s  Rag  and  Miss  Dinnahom, 
Pray  soften  mother's  hearf  to  fasten  my  Pinafore  ! " 

That  was  irresistible.  Miss  Rag  and  Miss  Dinna- 
hom had  their  day,  Hke  other  cons  which  men  make ;. 
>  they  had  their  day,  and  ceased  to  oe.  They  were  grown 
out  of  long  before  the  Dolls.  It  is  not  so  very  manjr 
years  since  the  Lady  Senior  Wrangler  screwed  her  forti- 
tude to  the  sticking  point  of  a  last  farewell  to  them. 
Then,  indeed,  these  Dolls  came  out  of  a  comer  cupboard^ 
and  wont  oflf  in  a  parcel  to  a  young  friend  of  the  age  of 
faith,  still  in  the  heyday  of  Doll  Worship. 

It  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  seed-time  of  a  life,  take^ 
it  altogether :  it  has  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  truth,, 
and  that  wise  reasonableness  which  comes  of  an  afiectioi>. 
deep  enough  to  dispense  with  fond  extravagances.  Some 
natures,  perhaps,  it  would  not  have  suitetl  as  it  did  this.. 
This  was  a  nature  shy,  sensitive,  humble,  reticent,  but 
courageous,  steadfast,  auvi  generous  to  the  last  penny  of  u 
child's  pocket-money.  To  such  a  nature  the  air  wa?- 
native,  and  it  breathed  and  grew  in  it  like  a  hardy 
mountain-flower.  That  with  such  a  parentage,  and  with 
such  an  upbringin  g,  Miss  Fawcett  shq^d  live  to  win  such 
a  victory  for  the  cause  in  which  she  was  cradled,  was  a 
thing  on  the  face  of  it  too  good  vot  to  come  true. 

MRS.  FAWCKTT'h  girlhood. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  lady  Senior  Wrangler  was 
a  baby  not  two  years  old,  the  first  of  the  meetings  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  Newnham  College  was  held  in 
Mrs.  Fawcett's  drawing-room  at  Cambridge.  It  was  called 
by  Professor  Sidgwick  ;  and  when  a  fortnight  ago  he  was 
congratulating  Mrs.  Fawcett  on  the  triumph  which  had 
been  pronoimced  only  that  day  in  the  Senate  House,  the 
Professor  recalled  the  meeting.  "  We  did  not  foreseee  this, 
did  we,  in  1870  ?  Tliroughout  the  history  of  the  college 
Mrs.  Fawcett  has  had  an  active  -^art  in  its  councils ;  and 
as  the  reward  of  her  endeavours  to  secure  for  women  the^ 
best  education  which  they  may  be  capable  of  receiving, 
she  has  been  able  to  give  her  daughter  those  advantages 
which  she  never  enjoyed  herself.  For  a  hvely  picture  of 
the  little  Suffolk  fishing  village  in  which  MilUcent  Garrett,, 
as  she  then  was,  was  bora  and  bred,  we  may  take  (in 

feneral  features)  the  account  of  "  Norborough"  in  "Janet 
)oncaster,"  a  little  novel  which  Mrs.  Fawcett  wrote 
when  imprisoned  in  her  room  by  the  results  of  a  riding: 
accident. 

There  are  probably  few  English  people  who  do  not  know 
many  such  villages  as  Norborongh.  Its  distinctive  features^ 
were  its  situation  on  the  sea  coast,  its  mayor  and  corporation, 
and  its  charter  dating  from  James  I.  It  had  also  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  once  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  and* 
of  having  been  one  of  the  rottenest  of  the  rotten  boroughs 
disfranchised  in  1832.  Its  non-distinctive  features  were  its- 
long  rambling  street  of  nearly  a  milefrom  end  to  end,  break- 
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inff  ©ut  fitfully  now.  and  then  into  little  dreary  patches  of 
common,  ornamented  with  clotlu  s-lii.es  :u\d  fishermen's  nete ; 
its  two  thousand  inhabitants.  .  >t  whom  al)  )ut  ten  families  were 
Drosperous,  twenty  on  the  verirf  between  poverty  and  pros- 
perity and  the  rest  beloDLnn-  \o  the  adventuTOus  and  im- 
provident seafaring  population.   The  leaders  of  Norborough 
society  were  the  well-to-do  marohfuf •  faiiiity,the  clergyman, 
two  retired  naval 
officers,  the  com- 
anander  of  the 
coastguard,  iind 
one  doctor.  There 
were  from  time  to 
time  other  "  dis- 
tinguished resi- 
<icnts  "  who  made 
I^orborough  their 
summer  quarters, 
but  these  were 
hardly  consi- 
dered real  Nor- 
borians  by  the 
natives.  .  .  .  Nor- 
Iwrough  was  not 
A    lively  place. 
*rhe  principal 
«ourceot  interest 
was  derived  from 
watching  the 
struggle  for  ex- 
istence   of  t^^ 
-second  doctor, 
And  reporting 
the  scandalous 
<loings    of'  the 
lieutenant  of  the 
coast  guard.  .  .  . 
Of  the  geiicrnl 
«oime  of  foreign 
Md domestic  f)o- 
m»   the  N\r- 
boriaiiB  took  no 
heed.  They  knew 
ttliat  the  liuke  of 
AVellingt  on  was 
idead;  they  had 
been   aware  of 
Iho  Crinif-nn  War 
and         th-'  In- 
<lian  Mutiny .... 
Of  politics,  in  the 
ordinary  sense, 
•they   were  en- 
tirely innocent. 
Mr.  Grey  voted 
jyellow ;  so  did 
ihc  rector;  Mr. 
•K'llph,  tlu;  corn 
fuerchant,  voted 
blue.   Mr.  Ralph 
4ittendcd  t he 
Ix>ndon  corn 
anarket    on  the 
first    and  third 
Monday  in  each 
month.    He  was, 
therefore,  regar- 

<icd  by  his  neighbours  as  a  prodigy  of  activity  and  business 
capacity .  .  .  There  was  curious  stillness  and  stagnation  in 
the  little  idace  13ie  MtraTajsatice  of  Miss  Spence  in  the 
matter  of  Simdaj  booBeto  excited  more  interest  in  Nor- 
•boreugh  than  the  Orteaa  fiunine ;  the  misdoings  of  king.«, 
^emperors,  and  prime  ministers  sank  into  insignificance  in 
-comparison  with  the  dissipmtions  of  Lieutenant  Smalley. 

OTHELLO  AT  '*  iNORBOROUGH." 

Mr.  Xt  wson  (Janctt    Mi s.  FawcetVs  father,  and  to- 
^ay  the  doi/en  among  ex-Mayors  of  the  town  of  Alde- 


IN  THE  CHKRRY  TREE. 
Mi86  Fawcett  at  the  age  oi  12.    Froui  a  water-colour  by  Mr.  Harold  Rathbone, 


burgh— is  in  this  sketch  Mr.  Ralph.  A  governess  of  the 
old-fashioned  tjrpe  who  swore  by  Mangnall's  Questions, 
with  two  years'  schooling  at  Blackheath,  made  up 
MUlicont  Garrett's  education,  so  far  as  she  owed  it  to 
any  one  but  her  active  and  undaunted  self.  But  in  the 
rambling  country  house,  where  she  lived  her  life  until  she 

left  it  to  play 
a  part  in  the 
worlds  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Cam- 
bridge as  the 
wife  of  a  Pro- 
fessor and  a 
Minister  —  in 
this  house,  and 
among  the  pa- 
triarchal crowd 
of  brothers  and 
sisters  of  all 
a,!;cs,  tliore  were 
tlic  elements 
.'-tiniii;^  of  the 
A\  idost  and  most 
iiujiiisitive  hu- 
iiianisiii.  In  the 

:  '  T  Veils  of 

<iariiing  the 
family  stodciDfli 
(tho*^  parenii- 
wisely  gave  them 
their  mornings 
wholly  to  them^ 
selves)  the  giris' 
talked  poetry 
and  politics,  read 
Buckle  andMiU, 
and  the  giants 
of   En<^lish  let- 
ters.   (  hie  (lay 
■when  Milhcent 
and  her  favou- 
rite sister  were 
so  engaged  — 
the  one  darning» 
the  athat  mm< 
ing  "Othelte^ 
to    her.  thaw 
strode  into  the 
room  by  chance 
the  large  figure 
of  a  young  Cam- 
bridge professor, 
who  was  visiting 
at  Aldeburgh — 
Henry  Fawcett, 
then    on  the 
threshold  of  the 
career  which  was 
to    prove  how 
far  fortitude  can 
conquer  blind- 
ness. The  youn^ 
don  was  tremendous  to  them,  and  they  were  hard 
upon   that  disastrous   scene   of   the   tragedy  whidi 
neither  of  them  could  ever  get  through  unaflfected. 
However,  he  would  not  have  them  break  off,  but  heard  it 
out,  marvelling,  no  doubt,  at  this  comer  of  c^ilture  in 
bourgeois  "  Norborough."   Like  the  Brontes  in  their  bleak 
parsonage  at  Haworth,  the  girls  were  already  scholars 
and  politicians.    Above  all,  thejvhad  caught  |the  inspira- 
tion of  the  new 
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about  the  relation  of  the  sexes — the  modem  conception 
of  the  individuahty,  the  duties,  the  nfi:ht8,  the  responsi- 
bility of  women.  The  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  went  out 
into  the  world  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  then 
shut  a  woman  off  from  the  calling  of  medicine.  She  is 
now  Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson.  The  youngest  was  to  leave 
her  mark  upon  the  movement  as  Mrs.  Henry  P'awcett. 

MRS.  FAWCETT  AS  WIFE. 

Millicent  Garrett  was  but  a  ^1  when  she  became  Mrs. 
Henry  Fawcett.  It  would  have  been  no  wonder,  if, 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  so  powerful  a  character,  formed 
by  experience,  and  ripened  in  the  schools  of  study  and  of 
affairs,  her  own  individuality  had  been  rather  mergetl  in 
his.  It  was  not  so.  It  was  a  union  of  perfect  inter- 
dependence. Each  brought  something  to  the  conunon 
stock  of  Liberalism.  Her  uafluence  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  development  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  well-known  advocacy 
of  the  cause  which  his  wife  had  most  at  heart; 
and  in  the  science  which  he  made  his  ow|i 
his  wife  was  an  apt  pupil.  *  She  helped  to  brin^  the 
"  Manual "  up  to  date,  stood  ^  part  author  of  the 

Essays  and  Lectures,*'  and  has  herself  written  upon 
Political  Economy  with  characteristic  clearness.  She 
has  now  been  appointed  to  leofore  on  the  subject  in 
connection  with  the  Umyersity  Extension.  No  step 
of  his  political  career  was  taken  without  her  counsel 
He  had  in  .her  what  Andrea  del  Sarto  longed  for,  a 
woman  to  whisper  at  the  n<^]it  moment,  '^Goa  and  the 
glory,  never  care  for  gain  !  "  llci-s  was  indeed,  in  the 
nne  phrase  of  the  old  Greek  poet,  a  woman's  hoping, 
manly -counselling  heart.^'  The  most  robust  and 
independent  of  men,  he  would  "put  off  an  important 
decision  till  he  could  talk  it  over  with  his  wife. 
^*  He  ought  to  be  prOud  of  her  I "  exclaimed  an 
enthusiastic  woman,  sittiii>^'  ainoiig  tlie  audienpe  at  a 
meeting  where  Mrs.  Fawrelt  sj)<)k(3.  So  he  is !  *' came 
the  answer,  prompt  and  indignant,  from  &  servant,  in  the 
Fawcett  household  who  happened  to  be  sitting  just 
behind.  He  was  indeed.  In  1874,  when  helping  her 
husband  to  contest  Brighton,  Mrs.  Fawcett*s  horse  fell 
with  her,  and  she  was  rendered  unconscious.  The  strong 
man  wept  like  a  child.  At  his  next  meeting  he  spoke 
with  deep  f  eeUnc;  of  tlie  *^  helpmate  whose  poutical  judg- 
ment was  much  fess  frequently  at  fault  than  his  own.*'  It 
was  no  form  of  words.  Through  the  busy,  happy  years  of 
their  married  life,  Henry  Fawcett's  wife  was  not  only  eyes 
and  hands  to  him,  but  often  hope  and  light.   It  waa  truly 

one  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts.*'  No  wonder  botii 
were  strong  in  will,  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 
to  yield."  With  all  this,  most  pathetic  is  one  thought, 
which  shall  be  given  here  iit  the  simple  words  of  some 
North  Country  mill-girls,  spoken  just  after  seeing  and 
hearing  Mrs.  Fawcett,  *  To  think,"  they  cried,  "  she's  so 
bonnie,  and   .       .   he  never  see  her  ! " 

"  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY.'' 

It  will  be  news  to  many  who  have  heard  Mrs.  Fawcett 
speak  or  lecture  to  learn  that  she  dislikes  public  speaking. 
As  a  lecturer  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  a  speaker 
on  the  theme  of  "Men  and  Women,"  or  on  political 
questions,  she  has  been  familiar  with  the  platform  for 
twenty  years  ;  yet  she  never  faces  it  without  a  struggle. 
As  a  child,  she  was  dreamy  and  poetical,  and  but  for  the 
force  of  her  convictions  she  would  probably  have  lived  a 
secluded  life  of  books.  At  the  time  when  she  was  leading 
the  agitation  for  bringing  theatre  children  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  a  weekly  London  paper,  which  we  will  call 
the  Cowervative  Cad,  printed  a  quantity  of  abuse  of  Mrs. 
Fawcett  as  a  "  noby  virago."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
flood  of  theatrical  advertisements  repaid  that  paper  for  a 


zeal  which  ran  so  grotesouely  off  the  lines.  To  anyone 
who  has  ever  seen  Mrs.  Fawcett  on  or  off  a  platform^ 
there  is  something  exauisitely  inconffroous  in  such  lan- 
guage. A  very  small,  slight,  trim  little  lady,  with  a  very 
quiet  manner,  and  the  most  unassuming  oress,  a  low,, 
clear  voice,  and  a  style  of  argument  sinp:ularly  reasonable,, 
sincere,  and  lucid — these  are  asset  iations  \\ldch,  some- 
how, do  not  go  well  with  smoking-room  talk  about  tho 
"shrieking  sisterhood."  Except  that  you  must  read 
"small"  for  "tall,"  and  that  the  abundant  tresses  aro 
light-brown  rather  than  dark,  the  description  of  the  heroine 
in  "Janet  Doncaster  "  might  almost  have  been  written  of 
Mrs.  Fawcett  at  the  same  age : — 

Tall,  slight,  erect,  with  a  bnoyant  step  that  indicated 
yonth  and  health,  simple  Smid  perfectly  unaffected  to  a 
degree  that  showed  she  had  some  of  the  elements  of  real 
dignity  of  oharact^,  s^ie  also  possessed  unnsnally  beautiful 
features.  Her  hair  was  dark,  and  her  eyes  were  of  that  clear 
greyish-blae  colour  that  sometimes  goes  with  dark  hair  and 
a  clear  coinplexioo.  Her  eyes  were,  perhaps,  her  most 
remarkable  fesitxm ;  they  were  so  perfectly  oUm  and  fear- 
less. They  spoke,  to  those  who  were  able  to  interpret  them, 
of  the  tenacity  mat  honestj  of  her  character.  This  was 
their  expression  when  at  rest.  When  Janet  was  talking,  or 
l(e|Dg  talked  to,  tfacgr  had  a  hundred  expressions.  Her  eyes^ 
for  instance,  more  uma  any  other  feature,  expressed  the  sense* 
of  humour  with  wUoh  die  was  largely  endowed.  .  .  . 
Janet*s  whole  appestiuioe  indicated  decision  of  character, 
and,  together  with  tinvfiial  beauty,  she  had  the  air  of  one  to- 
whom  authority  came  natmally.  The  ingenuousness  of  her 
character  was  expressed  in  her  features. 

Especially  characteristic  is  the  "  buoyant  step."  With 
her  light,  well-knit  frame,  Mrs.  Fawcett  is  one  of  the- 
quickest  of  walkers.  She  loves  climbing,  riding,  gardenings 
picnics,  and  all  excuses  for  outdoor  exercise.  Indoors,  she^ 
IS  always  reading,  writing,  or  turning  her  inexhaustible 
energy  to  account  in  some  other  way.  In  the  evening,, 
she  nkes  to  be  read  to,  as  she  used  to  read  to  her  hus- 
band; but  meanwhile  she  will  be  knitting  at  a  pro- 
digious pace,  for  she  cannot  bear  to  have  her  hands  idle.^ 
Those  wno  tremble  for  the  domestic  accomplishments  wiUi 
be  relieved  to  know  that  Mi  s.  Fawcett,  like  her  daughter,, 
is  a  most  expert  needlewoman.  They  may  reassurer 
themselves,  too,  that  she  has  all  the  niceties  and 
particularities  of  feminine  taste  in  the  appointments  of 
nousehold  and  drawing-room,  lives  Burrounde<l  by  pretty 
decorations,  pictures,  and  flowers,  and  spoils  a  certain 
little  dog  of  the  name  of  Oddo  most  outrageously. 

THE  "sensible"  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  advocates  of  women's  suflfrage,  and  all  that 
is  implied  in  that  movement,  Mrs.  Fawcett  has  always- 
been  the  leaden  of  what  may  be  termed  tho  strictly 
reasonable  section — the  section  which  has  set  itself  to 
conciliate  natural  prejudice  quite  as  much  as  to  rally  the- 
enthusiasm  of  the  faithful.  More  even  than  by  her 
writings  or  her  speeches,  she  has  helped  the  cause  by  her 
influence,  her  tone,  her  personality.  The  impression  which 
she  has  made  upon  public  men  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  her  has  been,  perhaps,  her  most  valuable  service 
to  it.  She  is,  above  everything,  "  sensible."  She  never 
stickles  for  unessentials.  She  is  so  absolutely  unlike  the 
enthusiasts  who  think  to  usher  in  the  new  era  by  burning 
their  work-boxes,  taking  to  pipes,  mountinc  the  "  divided 
skirt,"  and  vituperating  the  Brute  Man.  She  has  indeed  un- 
bounded contempt  for  the  way  in  which  Liberals  have  shilly- 
shallied and  played  double  on  a  question  which  she  rightly 
considers  to  involve  the  root  principles  of  Liberalism.*  But- 

*  She  lia«  had,  unhappily,  abundant  cause,  so  far  as  the  Liberat 
Leaders  are  concerned,  since  wilting  the  letter  which  I  reproduce^ 
to  modify  tho  confidence  \here  expresaed  in  the  Liberal  party  on  this* 
queation.— EDrroR.  j 
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flhe  is  all  for  what  sh«  deems  lejifitiniate  comproniise.  She 
does  not  object,  for  instance,  to  the  Spinster  Suffrage.'* 
She  even  prefers'  it  as  a  first  step,  laying  the  odium  of 
excludiDg  wives  on  the  inoompatibility  of  the  present 
law  of  coverture  wilh  a  wife's  political  independence. 
Nothing  annoys  hm  mtMB  thfoi  the  idea  that  she*  and 
her  friends  wish 


m  some  way 
to  make  out 
that  men  and 
women  are  not 

tUffeient.  The 
difference,  she 
says,  is  hotli  ex- 
at;:^erate(l  and 
II  us  understood  ; 
but,  so  far  from 
denying  or  un- 
dervaluing ity 
she  bases  i^n 
it  the  neoesBkty 
for  tfierapresen - 
tation  of  both 
men  and  women 
in  the  State. 
Women,  she  ad- 
mits, have  more 
to  do  with  the 
home ;  and  it  is 
the  home  whicli 
she  wishes  to  see 
roorecoiisi<lered 
in  our  p<»htieal 
Mfe.  Ofthedu- 
Qtage 


7C< 


vtla^nship  she 
has  the  highest 
and  most  un- 
compromising 
ideals.  In  tlie 
centnil  motive 
of  "  Janet  Don- 
caster"  there  is 
a  st*?rn  timch  of 
Henrik  Ibsen- 
the  Ibsen  of 
"QbMfes"  and 
of  ''A  Boll's 
House. A 
youn^  and  in* 
experienced  girl* 
Janet  is  induced 
on  false  pre- 
tences to  marry 
a  hereditary 
drunkard.  Tho 
cruel  fraud  soon 
exposes  itself, 
and  Janet  leaves 
her  husband  ^ 
She  regard,  her-.  Rom  the  Pointing  by 

self  as  bound, 

and  not  until  mS  dbath  will  she  marry  another  man  with 
wbdm  she  presently  finds  herself  in  love.  To  sacrifice 
hsr  own  happiness,  Janet  is  as  ready  as  Jane  Eyre'.  She 
is  ready  even,  if  that  be  necessary,  to  live  with  the 

i!i||dbgd  man  whose  wife  she  is  in  law.  But  it  must 
m/tK/f/t/jt/^l/t^mm^^  watcher,  not  as  his  wife. 
PlilPI^IHHHHHrllMi&'Oii  to  aMtiSer 


tion  the  curse  which  two  forerunners  have  allowed  to 
degrade  them. 

SOCIAL  TONICS. 

The  treatment  is  characteristic.  In  dealing  with  the 
pcohlems  whidi  make  wreck  of  human  lives,  Mrs.  Fawcett 

spares  neither 
side.  She  will 
no  more  con- 
done weakness 
than  slio  will 
pardon  wrong. 
"  I  Diu.'^t  "  (]o  so 
and  so,  cried  a 
vacillating  wo- 
man once  to 
Charlotte  Bron- 
te. "  I  shaU  die 
if  I  don't!" 
"  Very  well 
then,  die  !  "  said 
Charlotte,  calm- 
ly. Mrs.  Faw- 
cett is  such 
another  "stem 
daughter  of  tho 
voice  of  God.' 
Tho  mention  of 
•the  "Doll'& 
House"  re- 
minds me  of  a 
st<^ry  of  Miss 
Phihppa  Faw- 
c^iQ  thedsm 
of  doB9« '  Sfo* 
theriyiidiQI^ 

iog  DC'  %  «^ 

you  remem- 
bered to  pack 
your  doll?''- 
Mrs.  Fawcett 
asked. ''Hush!" 
SJiid  tho  child, 
witli  a  conti- 
duntiul  glance 
at  the  open  cup- 
board—"Idon't 
w.iut  .  her  to 
know  ihe%  a 
doll!''  Thatift 
one  of  those  true 
stories  which  are 
perfect  allego- 
ries too.  Mrs. 
Fawcett  doe» 
not  wantwomen 
to  know,  or 
think,  tliat  they 
are  dolls.  8ho 
is  for  i.ioting 
out  even  justice  ; 
but  she  will  do 
it  by  being  harder  to  the  man,  rather  than  softer 
to  the  \Toman.  She  resents  the  false  sentiment 
which  creojps  in  about  disgraced  women  almost  as  much 
as  that  which  tempers  tho  wind  to  the  shorn  libertine. 
^  Level  the  responsibility  up,  not  down,"  she  will  say. 

Don't  talk  asu  a  grown  woman  was-a,>child,  and|Could  not 
be  ezpeoled  to  stand  ^^^t^fk^l&m^ 


FAWCETT. 
Mr.  Ford  r^aclox  Brown 
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'  not  lenitive,  is  her  prescription  for  the  social  malady  ;  and 
she  is  ruthless  in  applying  it.  Tito,  in  "  Romola,'*  may 
have  passed  among  his  friends  for  a  "  good  fellow  " :  ho 
"sirould  have  had  scant  mercy  from  Mrs.  Fawcett.  "  It's  so 
^ood  for  the  other  Titos,"  she  would  say  with  gfim 
humour  as  she  passed  sentence:  ''it  will  be  .such  aa 
-assistiince  to  the  better  feeUngs  of  all  the  others."  Tito's 
friends  would  plead  "  Christian  charity "  in  vain ;  her 
thoughts  would  be  away  with  poor  Romola  and  poorer- 
Tessa.  In  the  face  of  cruel  wrong,  when  the  strong 
t^es  advantage  of  the  weak,  or  the  cunning  of  the  foolish, 
Mrs.  Fawcett  is  "  dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn/'  She  has  not  the  quahty  of  Moses.  She  is  not 
meek.  She  is  vengeful  and  remorseless.  Some  months 
ago  a  certain  officer  in  the  £nglish  army  made  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  lead  astray  a  servant  girl  whom  he 
passed  in  the  street.  She  was  a  young  woman  fresh  from 
the  country,-  in  the  service  of  a  lady  who  knew  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  Festered  and  confused,  the  foolish  girl  agreed 
to  an  assignation,  went  home  mightily  frightened  at 
herself,  was  caught  weeping,  and  &ld  her  mistress  all. 
The  mistress  went  to  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  Mrs.  Fawcett 
quietly  arranged  a  little  plot.  The  officer  had  fixed  on  a 
rather  public  meeting-place.  At  the  hour  named  he  was 
duly  there.  So  was  the  girl ;  but  so  was  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
too,  and  some  "rough  friends'*  from  the  National 
Vi^anoe  Society.  As  the  girl  came-  up,  and  Lothario 
began  to  assume  his  most  languishing  air,  a  rude  hand 
was  laid  upon  lr!s  shoulder.  Then  followed  a  nasty 
time  for  that  officer.  They  took  and  shook  him  like  a 
rat,  did  those  "  rough  young  friends  "  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  s. 
They  madie  him  exchange  visiting  cards.  They  called  a 
policeman,  and  politely  begged  him  to  give  them  in 
-charge  for  assault.  They  threw  flour  over  his 
waxed  moustache,  and  in  his  eyes,  and  down  the  back 
of  his  neck.  They  pinned  a  paper  on  his  back,  and 
made  him  the  derision  of  a  crowded  street.  "Call 
yourself  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  For-r-ces,  do  you  ?  ' 
shouted  a  "  rough  friend."  "  Pretty  For-r-ces  !  (To  the 
crowd) :  Look  here,  at  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's 
For-r-ces!"  Poor  Lothario  slunk  away  like  a  beaten 
hound.  In  the  sequel  he  was  turned  out  of  a  club,  and 
•cut  by  a  few  lady  friends — among  them  a  young  lady  of 
fiome  means,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  when  he 
planned  to  ruin  the  countiy  lass.  Sirs.  Fawcett  had  no 
pity ;  she  would  have  cashiered  liim  if  she  could.  •  Alto- 
gether he  had  a  bad  time  over  that  business.  But  I  fancy 
the  worst  moment  of  all  must  have  been  at  the  beginning 
of  that  memorable  scene,  when  he  first  met  Mrs.  Fawcett  s 
eye.  She  is  one  of  those  women  to  whom  most  men 
would  not  willingly  confess  a  mean  thing. 

"the  critique  of  pure  r.GASON." 

Intellectually,  the  dominant  note  in  Mrs.  Fawcett  is 
Jier  sense  of  order.  She  has  a  mind  which  may  be 
xralied  mathematical.  In  small  things  she  is  the  soul  of 
.neatness— punctual,  systematic,  accurate.  In  large 
things  the  same  quality  is  e(jually  salient.  She  is  fair, 
logical,  based  on  facts.  She  gives  chapter  and  verse  for 
her  opinions.  She  rallies  economy  to  the  aid  of  politics, 
meets  the  Home  Ruler  with  statistics  of  the  cattle  trade, 
•defends  women's  suflSrage  with  instances  of  practical 
disabihty,  floors  the  Socialist  out  of  Blue-books,  and 
once  went  to  see  a  certain  burlesque  in  order  to  test 
amiable  generaUties  about  the  corpulence  in  tight  silk 
which  is  sometimes  spelt  "Art "with  a  big  A.  It 
was  said  of  John  Stuart  Mill  that  he  did 
not  know  what  it  v/as  to  wish  to  do  any- 
thing wrong.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  imagine 
Mrs.  Fawcett  feeling  any  temptation  to  deviate  from  the 
.straight  line  which  she  has  laid  down  as  that  of  orderly  and 


weU-balanced  life.  In  many  ways  this  quality  of  mind  is 
quite  invaluable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  carries  ita  own 
limitations.  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  be  too  reason- 
able, too  logical,  too  devoted  to  order  and  to 
system.  As  mankind  is  at  present  constituted,  it 
ioeiitis  .to  be.  out.  of  sympathy  with  a  large  part 
of  it.  The  Irish  nature,  for  instance,  is  altogether  incom- 
prehensible to  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Dirt,  disorder,  "  blarney," 
improvidence — these  things  steel  her  heart.  She  cannot 
forgive  Nationalism  its  crimes,  nor  Nationalists  their 
figures  of  speech.  The  ghastly  shape  of  Widow  Curtin, 
dabblecf  with  innocent  blood,  blots  out  for  Mrs.  Fawcett 
the  centuries  of  Irish  history  ;  and  the  shrewd,  clean, 
thrifty  minori  ly  in  the  North  outweighs  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  Pats  alid  Thadys  with  a  stick  for  the  agent  and 
the  rent  tucked  away  under  the  hearthstone.  Her 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Gladstone  is  another  instance.  Her 
husband  was  the  uncompromising  Radical  and  the 
independent  Minister  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  developing 
the  character  of  an  "  Old  Parhamentary  Hand " — a 
character  which  unfortunately  had  been  ms  most  con- 
spicuous one  in  dealing  with  what  are  knovm  as  "  women^s 
questions."  The  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions  natural  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  simply  move  her  distrust ,  and  once 
let  distrust  enter  into  Mrs.  Fawcett*s  mind,  it  is  all  up 
with  her  good  opinion.  The  one  thing  that  she  cannot 
away  with  is  doubleness.  You  may  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels;  if  you  are  not  quite 
"  -straifiht,"  you  will  never  get  on  with  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Any-  ^ 
thing  tno  least  "  shady  "  in  quite  small  matters  of  money 
or  of  conduct  damns  a  man  at  once.  She  will  find  some 
sympathy  for  those  who  do  wrong  when  she  has  exhausted 
those  who  suflfer  it.  She  will  break  her  heart  over  those 
who  have  fallen,  those  who  do  not  want  to  help  themselves, 
when  she  has  done  helping  those  who  will  help  them- 
selves, and  who  would  sooner  go  under  than  give  in.  Well, 
political  economjjr  is  on  her  side.  Some  good  women  are 
made  to  win  sinners  to  repentance,  some  rather  to 
stablish  the  righteous.  One  is  good  to  cure,  another  to 
prevent.  People  rebel  sometimes  against  what  seems  Uko 
liardness;  they  want  a  more  demonstrative  sympathy 
and  affection;  they  complain  that  with  all  her.  firm 
and  cheery  friendship,  her  geniality  and  kind- 
ness to  dependents  and  to  all  about  her,  she 
does  not  wear  her  heart  enough  upon  her  sleeve.  Per- 
haps it  is  so.  Yet  if  you  see  Mrs.  Fawcett  with  children — 
the  infallible  judges — or  in  the  face  of  suffering,  or  hear- 
ing told  some  brave  thing  simply  done,  some  clumsy  eflTort 
well  made ;  if  you  chance  to  see  her  face,  not  merely  on 
some  great  and  intimate  occasion  hke  her  daughter's 
triumph,  but  at  some  moment  of  seeming  trifles  quite 
aside,  which  would  leave  more  gusliing  people  with  dry 
eyes — then  it  goes  home  to  you  what  a  warm  and  womanly 
heart  (and  how  easily  stirred)  is  beating  all  the  time 
under  the  quiet  exterior.  We  find  in  nature  that  sub- 
stances which  do  not  most  readily  give  off  their  heat 
keep  hot  the  longest.  Mrs.  Fawcett  sometimes  seems  "a 
bad  conductor " ;  but  when  her  heart  is  once  put  into 
a  thing,  shadow  of  turning,  for  favour  or  for  weari- 
ness, you  need  never  fear.  And,  after  all,  when  a  real 
living  human  need  comes  up  in  the  teeth  of  her  i)olitical 
economy,  the  poUtical  economy  goes  into  her  pocket  soon 
enough. 

SENTIMENt  AND  HUMOUR. 

As  I  have  said  so  much  about  the  unsentimental  side 
of  Mrs.  Fawoett's  mind.  I  should  add  a  word  about  the 
devoted  enthusiasm,  reckless  of  party,  of  popularity,  or 
of  detraction,  with  which  she  has  again  and  again 
responded  to  great  national  sentiments  of  right  and 
justice.  In  the  American  Civi^  Wiu;.  asj  a  girl,  she 
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was  hotly  for  the  North ;  and  almost  the  first  time  when 
Ifcr.  Fawcett  met  her  (it  was  at  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.- 
Peter  Taylor's)  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from  a  young 
girl  the  decided  and  deep  feeling  with  which  she  declared 
now  terrible  a  thuig  was  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
lincoln :  worse,**  »ie  exclaimed^  than  if  it  had  been, 
half  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe!''  The  Bulgarian 
horrors,  again,  stirred  her  whole  heart,  and  she  wrote  an 
aident  letter  thanking  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
coEertions  in  rousing  public  opinion.  In  the 
memorable  year  when  all  the  Vigilance  Societies  were  bom, 
Ae  was  so  carried  out  of  herself  by  what  Mrs.  Butler 
called  the  "  apocalypse  of  evil ''  that  she  had  no  patience 
with  anyone  who  could  stand  coolly  criticising  manners 
and  methods.  She  fiung  herself  into  the  fray,  even  as 
she  did  in  the  case  of  those  abo4tiinable  Acts  which  have 
been  erased  from  the  Statute-book.  Her  "  sentiment " 
for  wronged  and  ruined  youth  was  too  strong  to  be 
fooled  by  the  proprieties,  or  by  such  sentimentuities  as 


those  which  go  maudlin  over  "  little  wage-earners  "  whosu 
infant  exertions  go  to  keep  their  affectionate  parents  in- 
tipple.  To  complete  this  hasty  picture,  be  it  added  that 
Mrs.  Fawcett*8  Puritanism  unites  mth  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  best  that  is  going  in  the  artistic  and 
hterary  Kfe  of  London.  She  is  constant  at  all  good 
operas,  concerts,  theatres,  and  galleries.  She  has  the' 
vividest  pleasure  in  life  and  the  keenest  relish  of  humour. 
Friends  look  to  her  for  the  last  good  story,  and  the* 
skilfullest  raconteur  could  not  more  **  keep  the  table  in  a 
roar  "  by  the  right  way  of  telling  it. 

To  sum  up,  then.  If  all  women  were  Mrs.  Fawcetts,. 
some  of  us  would  lack  some  of  the  softer  helps  by  which 
we  live.  As  it  is,  wo  could  do  with  many  more  such 
women — brave,  cautious,  single-minded,  ana  as  true  as 
steel.  Surely  such  women  are  the  salt  of  Hfe,  and  it  is- 
well  for  the  nation  which  can  produce  them.  It  is  well  to- 
pay  them  heed  and  honour,  for  they  keep  sweet  and- 
strong  the  sources  of  our  national  life. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


nHE  lueinorial  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject  of 
Penny  Postage  will  be  drawn  up  and  presented 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month.    Ihe  list  of 
  above  15,000  signatures  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 

til  t!n  'r  Kingdoms,  obtained  solely  in  response  to  the 
;i  o  of  the  latest-bom  of  English  reviews, 

is  a  very  remarkable  expression  of  opinion,  which 
•cannot  fail  to  encourage  Ministers  to  go  forward  in 
the  path  upon  w^hich  they  have  entered.  If  they  had 
but  ventured  to  pluck  up  heart  of  grace,  and  instead 
■of  proposing  merely  to  treat  Colonists  as  foreigners, 
had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  establishing  the 
penny  post  throughout  the  Empire,  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse elicited  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  extra  £75,000  per 
annum  would  have  enabled  them  to  bear  with  compam- 
tive  equanimity  the  outcry  against  the  proposal  to 
<levote  more  than  four  times  that  amount  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  publicans.  Even  liow,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  score  a  great  success  by  boldly  un- 
furling the  banner  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage. 

The  Australian  colonies  have  now  all  accei)ted  the  pro- 
posed reduction  to  2Jd.  Even  New  Zealand,  which  at 
BiTst  objected,  has  now  come  in  to  the  arrangement. 
India,  of  course,  will  assent.  With  Canada  the  2Ad.  is 
Already  in  force.  Queensland  has,  I  am  glad  to  see,  re- 
served the  right  to  establish  a  penny  ocean  post.  The 
feeling  in  favour  of  penny  postage  between  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  is  very  strong,  much  stronger 
indeed  than  I  anticipated  when  the  memorial  was  started. 
In  any  case,  even  if  Ministers  do  not  accept  the  rejection 
of  the  Compensation  Clauses  as  a  manifest  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  Imperial  Penny,  I  hope  that  we  may 
regard  the  appointment  of  the  ISelect  Committee  which 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  is  demanding  as  now  beyond 
doubt.  The  attitude  af  the  cautious,  practical  politician 
is  accurately  expressod  in  the  following  letter,  which  I 
liave  received  from  Lord  Derby : — 

I  suppose  we  all  agree  in  the  aflvant.ige  of  cheap  postage 
to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  United  States,  but  I  cannot 
pledge  myself  to  an  ocean  penny  post  without  knowing 
what  it  will  cost.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  after  which  we 
shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  decide  what  ought  to  be 
done. 


That  opinion  is  one  which  will  carry  weight  with  all 
sensible  men.  Mr.  H.  G.  Reid,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

Send  forwartl  my  signature  with  hearty  good- will.  In  devis- 
ing this  Memorial  to  our  wise  and  good  Queen,  you  have  done 
a  far-sighted  and^most  timely  service  to  a  noble  cause.  For 
many  years,  first  under  the  inspiration  of  Elihu  Burritt,  I 
have  been  pleading  the  cause,  and  it  was  my  privilege,  as 
you  may  remember,  to  second  the  first  resolution  on  the 
subject  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton.  We  were  defeated  then,  but  for  a  first  effort  the 
vote  w«as  remarkable,  and  specially  so  in  the  fact  that  wo 
were  supported  chiefly  by  Conservatives,  including  some  who 
are  now  members  of  the  Government,  and  have  been  able 
to  give  partial  effect  to  their  votes  in  the  Colonial 
concession  made  in  the  Budget  of  this  session.  The  move- 
ment grows,  and  will  surely,  at  no  distant  date,  be  crowned 
with  success. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Reid's  allusion  to  Elihu  Burritt  reminds 
us  that?  the  demand  for  an  ocean  penny  postage  is  no 
new  proposal.  The  cut  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  page  was  sent  us  by  an  old  reformer  who  had  pre- 
served it  as  a  memento  of  the  old  agitation.  It  formed 
the  heading  of  the  note-paper  used  by  Elihu  Burritt  in 
his  corroBpondencc  fifty  years  ago.  Now,  as  then,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  good  ship  of  penny  postage,  All  ports  are 
open  wherever  she  goes.  Friends  hail  her  welcome,  and 
she  has  no  foes,"  with  perhaps  the  dubious  exception  of 
Mr.  Raikes. 

Among  the  mass  of  coiTespondence  that  has  reached 
me  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  selections  ;  it  is  all  so  good. 
The  following  resolutions  from  the  Nottinghamshire  and 
Midland  Merchants  and  Trades  Association,  which  has 
1,000  members— liankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
etc. — puts  the  case  very  well.  It  has  been  sent  as  a 
resolution  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  tho 
Postmaster-General,  and  as  a  petition  it  has  also  been 
forwarded  to  Parliament : — 

That  this  meeting  records  its  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  t'.e  proposal  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  postage  on 
letters  to  India  and  Australia,  notwithstanding  the  reply  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  dated  December  17th,  1889,  that  this 
could  not  be  done. 
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That  the  present  system  of  charging  the  postage  of  letters 
by  sea  to  India,  Australia,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  £1,792  or 
£1,493  a  ton,  when  ordinary  goods  can  be  carried  at  £2  a 
ton,  is  altogether  indefensible,  and  even  the  new  proposal  of 
£746  is  excessive. 

That  this  meeting  would  respectfully  urge  that  a  penny 
postage  may  be  adopted  as  the  charge  for  communicatiop 
between  all  English-speaking  peoples. 

That  inasmuch  as  such  a  rate  would  bring  in  £298  per  ton, 
there  would  be— after  a  temporary  local  disturbance  and 
inconvenience— an  ample  sum  to  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
delivery. 

That  by  such  a  course  the  amount  of  correspondence  would 
be  enormously  increased,  and  by  this  means  alone  would 
rapidly  tend  to  prevent  any  loss,  and  to  promote  trade  and 
intercourse  among  the  prevailing  races  more  than  almost  any 
other  measure ;  and,  further,  that  it  would  be  a  happy  con- 
summation of  the  year  of  Jubilee  if  the  penny  postage,  which 
has  been  akeady  extended  to  all  paxts  of  Great  Britain, 
could  be  extended  to  all  English-speaking  peoples. 

This  meeting  therefore  respectfully  urges  the  Government 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  in  which  our 
Helpers  have  interrogated  the  leading  persons  in  the 
locality  on  the  subject.  In  most  of  the  places  named  in 
this  list,  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  with  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  same,  has  been  sent  to  (1)  The  Mayor,  (2)  the^ 
Town  Clerk,  (3)  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Councils, 
(4)  the  School  Board,  (6)  the  Board  of  Guardians,  (6)  the 
Conservative  Association,  (7)  the  Liberal  Association,  and. 
(8)  of  the  local  Bench  (9)  the  Vicar  and  the  leading  Non- 
conformist ministers,  (10)  the  editors  of  local  papers,. 
(11)  the  leading  trades  unionists,  (12)  the  most  influential 
women. 

In  some  cases  the  Helper  obtained  other  signatures- 
than  those  of  the  persons  named  in  the  category  of  total 
notables,  and  in  several  they  asked  those  to  whom  they 
sent  forms  to  post  direct  to  me  in  London.  This, 
renders  it  diflicult  to  say  exactly  how  many  of  -the  local 
notables  have  signed  in  each  case.  Broadly  speaking,  our- 
Helpers  have  sent  me  over  three  thousand  signatures — 
including  in  many  cases  the  names  of  all  the  most 
influential  people  in  their  districts. 


ENGLAND. 
Berks. 

Abtngdoa 
Keadiug. 

Bucks. 
Stony  Stratford 

Cheshire. 

Hacclestleld 

Cornwall. 
Falmouth  (2) 
Looe 

Cumberland. 
PMirith 

Derbyshire. 
Derby 
Devon. 

Chudleigh 
Devooport 
Totnes 

Durham. 

FellinR 
Gateshead 
Hartlepool 
Silkivrorth 


Essex- 
Buckhurst  Hill 
Dunmow 
Dovercourt 
Maldon 

Gloucestep. 
Cheltenham 
N  evre  n 

Hants. 

Aldershot 
Christchurch 
Southsea 
Whitchurch 

Isle  of  Wight 
Bhanklln. 

Kent. 

Bromley 
Canteroury 
St.  Paul's  Cray 
Woolwich 

Lancashire. 

Ashton-uuder- 
Lyne 


Bury 

Colne 

BvertoQ 

Garstang 

Liverjool 

Lougnboro' 

Nelson 

Ormskirk 

Manchester 

South  port 

Kadcliffe 

Sabdfn 

St  Helens 

Wigan 

Lincoln 
Boston 

Norfolk. 
Gt.  Yarmouth 

Northumb. 

BUth 
Hexliam 
Newcastle  (2) 
North  Shields 


Northampton. 

Kettering 

Nottingham. 

Nottingham  (3) 
Sutton 

Somerset 

Bath 
Frome 
Taunton 
Wells 

Salop. 

Woolston 

Stafford 

Hanley 
L*^k 
Old  Hill 
Stone 

Surrey. 

Guildford 
Hors'.ey 


Pirbright 
KedhiU 
Hailsham 
Thornton  Heath 
Wimbledon 

Sussex. 

Brighton. 
KudgwicK 
Hailsham 

Suffolk. 

Stoke  by  Clare 

Warwick. 

Harbone 

Birmingham 

Coventry 

Westmorland 

Kendal 

Yorkshire. 

Aysjnirt  h 
Baildon  (Lfeds) 
Bradford  (3) 


Halifax 
Howden 
Hull 

Huddersficld  (2) 
Leeds  (2) 
Middlesboro* 
lUpon 
Scarboxo' 

WALES 
(North.) 

Brecon 
Merioneth 
Pwllheli 
Solva 

(South.) 

Bridgend 

Abervstwith 

Kcath 

Khonda 

Swansea 

SCOTLAND 

Aberdeen 
Annan 


Arbrcath 

BellshiU 

Dundee 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh  (3) 

Falkirk 

Forfar 

Hawick 

Inverness 

Kirriemuir 

Milnatbcrpe 

Pais'.ey 

Orkney 

IRELAND. 

Blackrock  (Dab- 

lln) 
Blarney 
Cawichmowis 
Cork 
Dublin 
Ennis 
Omagh 
SHgo 
Tralee 


In  addition  to  the  signatures  sent  in  by  the  Helpers,  over  11,000  signatures  have  been  sent  in  independently 
from  the  following  towns  : — 


ENGLAND. 

Alreiford 

Altrincham 

Amminfoid 

Appleby 

Atherstone 

Ayleabury 

Barnstaple 

Barrow 

Bath 

Beaoonsfield 

B3dale  (Yorks) 

Bedford 

Bentham 

Bingham 

Bodmin 

Bo^nor 

Bolton 

Bournemouth 
Boston 
Blackburn 
Blyth 
Birkenhead 
Binnin2ham 
Bishop  Auck- 
land 
Bluntisham 
Bradi'ord 
Brighton 
Brierley 
Bristol 
Brockley 
Bude 
Burley 

Borton-on-Trent 


Bury 

Buxton 

Camborne 

Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Camforth 

Carlisle 

Carshalton 

Cawsterlang 

Castle  Cary 

CheadleHulme 

Chester 

Cheltenham 

Cherry  Hinton 

Chiswlck 

Chorley 

Church  Stretton 

Clowe 

Clitheroe 

Crewe 

Croydon 

Darlington 

Deal 

Densham 

Derby 

Devonport 

Didsbury 

Dorkin<( 

Dover 

Dovercourt 

Dudley 

Dunley 

Dunstable 

Durham 

Enstboume 

Edgeworth 


Edmonton 

Earl's  Barton 

Easingwoll 

Eccles 

Exeter 

Ely 

Eliesmere  Port 
Eltham 
Folkestone 
Powey 

Gainsborough 

Gateshead 

Gillingham 

Glouctster 

Goadby 

Gravesend 

Great  Marlow 

Greatchester 

Guemsdy 

Halifax 

Halsted 

Hanley 

Hales  Owen 

Harrowgate 

Harrow 

Harwich 

Hai  tings 

Hatcham 

Haverford  West 

Headless  Cross 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Hitchin 

Horseley 

Homcastle 

Horsham 


Hucknell 

Heckmondwyke 

Huddersfield 

Kun 

Hyde 

Ilkley 

Ipswich 

Isle  of  Man 

Isle  of  Wight 

Jersey 

Keswick 

Kettering 

Kidderminster 

King's  Lynn 

Kirkstalf 

Kirby  Moorside 

Kirroington 

Lancaster 

Lawston 

Leamington 

Leathernead 

Leicester 

Levenshulme 

Leveridge 

Leeds 

Lesrion 

Lincoln 

Lintem 

Liverpool 

Leighton 

London 

Luton 

Macclesfield 

Manchester 

March 

Margate 


Middlesbrough 

Mill  Hill 

Nelson 

Newent 

New  Brighton 

N'castle-on-Tyne 

Newmarket 

Newport 

Northampton 

Norih  Shields 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Nuneaton 

Oakamore 

Oakhamptc  n 

Oxford 

Ormskirk 

Overepce 

Ovemal 

Patricroft 

Paul  ton 

Penarth 

Penrith 

Pensnett 

Peterborough 

PeuEanoe 

Plymouth 

Plumtree 

Plumstead 

Portsmouth 

Portsea 

Polton 

Preston 

Pudsey 

RadclifTe 

Bamsbottom 


Ramsgate 

Bead  in  g 

Redditdi 

Kednith 

Hetford 

Kochdale 

liochester 

Rockferry 

Botherham(Yks) 

Royston 

Runcorn 

St.  Austell 

St.  Helens 

St.  Leonards 

Sa'e 

Salisbury 
Scarborough 
Scorrie 
Sheffield 
Sberboume 
Shrewsbury 
Shipley 
Sidcup 
Sidmouth 
Sittlngbourne 
Southampton 
Southtea 
Southpor^ 
South  Shields 
Stourbridge 
Staithes 
Salnes 
Stockport 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Stroud 
Sunderland 


Swindon 

Tottenham 

Taunton 

Tavistock 

Tenterden 

Tipton 

Titehurst 

Todmort^n 

Torquay 

Torrington 

Truro 

Tynemouth 

l/cktield 

Wakefield 

Walsall 

Warrington 

Warwick 

Watford 

We'lingboro' 

West  Hartlepool 

West  Pelton 

Wes  mouth 

Wilts 

Winkworth 
Winslow 
Whitehaven 
Wigan 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Wolverhampton. 
Wolverton 
Workington 
Woolwich 
Worcester 
Worthing 
York 
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WALES 
:Bangor 

Carwen 
•Conway 

L'aDmrch 
Xlanewst 

Pent  re 
Buthea 
.SwaDsea 

Wrexham 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeeu 
'  Annan 
Arbroath 
Alloa 
Ay  ton 
l5arrhead 
Blaekford 
Cu^a^-Pife 
Coatbrid|{e 
Dun<}ee 
Dumfries 


Bdlnburgh 

Klgin 

Porfar 

Fossoway 

Glasgow 

Go  van 

Gouiock 

Kilmarnock 

Kirkcudbright 

Macduff 

Oban 

Orkney 


Paitley 

Rothiemay 
St.  Andrews 
Stirling 
Wigtown 
Shetland 


IRELAND. 

Armagh 
Athlone 

Blackrock  (Cork) 


Belfast  (Down) 
BatU  (Mayo) 
Cavan 
Clare 

Clonfin  (Clare) 
Clifton  ville 
Cork 

Downpatrick 

(Down) 
Droghecla 
Dublin 
Bnuiskillen 


<An- 


Galway 

Glenavy 
trhn) 
Kerry 
Kildaire 
Kilkenny 
LimeiicK 
King's  Co. 
Larne 
Leitrim 
LisUDaw 
Londonderry 


Luigan 
Monaghan 

Kewry 

Portarlington 
SUgo  ^ 
Thurles 

Tralee 

1  ipperary 

Tyrone 

Waterfoiti 

Wexford 

M'icklow 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Mayors,  Chairmen  of  School  Boards,  and  of  Boards  of  Guardians  who  have  also 
signed  the  Memorial. 

Chairmen  of  the 


County, 


Town. 


Mayor. 


•Cheshire 
•Cornwall  * 


Cumlierland 

J3erks  

Derby shhpe  ... 
Devon   


Dorset  .. 
Durham 


Essex 

Gloucester 

Rants 


IsleofWlffht 
JCent   


l^cashire . 


Leicester  ... 
Middlesex  ... 
Norfolk 

Northumberland 
:Nottinfirham ... 


ENGLAND. 

...  Macclesfield 
...  f^Bilmouth 
...  Launceston 

...  Penrith   

...  Carlisle   

...  Henley   

...  Derby   

...  Devunport 

...  Tiverton  

...  Totnes   

...  Weymouth 

...  Gateshead  

...  Hartlepool 
...  Sunderland 
...  Dunmow 
...  Cheltenham 
...  Aldershot 
..  Portsmouth 

..  Romsey   - 

..  ^uthsea... 
..  Whitchurch 

...  Shanklin  

...  Canterbury 
...  Folkestone 

...  Rochester  

...  A&ht'n-und'r  Lyoe 

...  Barrow   

...  Bury   

...  Colne   

...  Nelson   

...  Ormsklrk  

,..  Loughboro' 
...  Manchester 

...  Moesley   

..  Southport  

..  Wigan   

..  Leicester  

...  London 

..  Gt.  Yarmouth  ... 

...Hexham 

...  Newcastle 

...  Nottingham 


School  Board  of 
Board.  Guardians. 


Couuty. 

Nottinfirham  .. 
Somerset 

Stafford 

Surnoy 

t»  ••• 

Sussex 

Warwick 


Westmorland 
Yorks 


Town. 
ENGLAND. 


Mayor. 


Chairmen  of  the 

School  Board  of 
Boanl.  Guardians. 


WaJes  (NortbT 
ff  ft 

Wales  (S«.uth) 

Ire&nd  *'  ... 
»» 

Scotland 


Tctal ... 


.  Tynemouth 

1 

— 



.  Bath 

1 

— 

1 

.  Prome 

— 

— 

1 

.  Hanley 

1 

— 



Leek 



1 

Guildford 

1 

1 

2 

BedhiU 

1 

— 

— 

Heigate 

1 

—  — 

Brighton 

1 

Hailsham 

1 

...  — 

Harbone  (Bliani) 

1 

Birmingham 

1 

1 

Coventry 

1 

1 

Kendal 

1 

I 

Aysmurth 

I 

Baildon  (Lced«) 

1 

Bra^fonl 

1 

Hull 

1 

Huddersfield  ... 

Z  1 

Leeds 

1 

3 

Middlesbro* 

1 

1 

Ripon 

1 

Sou-boro' 

1 

York 

1 

Bnrorn   

1 

Llanidloes 

1 

l**kllhelli  

I 

Abenstwith 

1 

Cardiff   

1 

Cork   

1 

Londonderry  ... 

1 

SliKO   

1 

Aberdeen  

1 

Aiman   

I  ' 

1 

Dumfries  

1  ! 

1 

F-lkirk   

1 

Hawick   

1 

Orkney   

1 

PaiHey   

1 

61 

.  22 

...  38 

Over  seventy  editors  have  signed  the  Memorial. 

The  following  are  among  those  whose  signatures  have  have  been  appended  to  the  Memorial  : — 


Duke  of  Fife. 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Marquis  of  Ripon. 
Barl  of  Caithness. 
Earl  of  Meath. 
Viscount  Combermere. 
Lortl  Brooke.  M.P. 
Lord  Archibald  Douglas. 
Lord  Coleridge.  Chief  Justice. 
Baron  Huddleston. 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Justice  Matthews. 
Mr.  Justice  Sterling. 
Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
Bishop  of  London. 

Bedford. 

Rochester. 

Bath  and  Wells. 

Liverpool. 
„  Durham. 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Bishop  of  Bdlnburgh. 
„      Moray  and  Ross. 

Barbadoes. 

Cork. 

Dumfries. 

Blphin. 

Killaloe. 
„  Portsmouth. 

Sligo. 


The  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
Mrs.  Thomson,  wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
Mrs.  Temple,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Countess  of  Jersey. 
The  Countess  of  Meatn. 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 
The  Chamberlain  of  London. 
Sir  James  Whitehead. 
Sir  A.  RoUit. 
Editor  of  Daily  Ckronicle. 

Daily  TeUgraph, 
Bill  Mall  Gazette. 
The  Speaker. 
The  ChrisUan  World, 
JJoytTs  New*. 
Western  Daily  Mercury, 
Birmingham  Gazette, 
Jiradford  Observer, 
Yorkshire  J^ost, 
Manchester  Examimer, 
Nttccastle  Chronicle, 

„  Leader, 
Dundee  Advertiser, 
Scottish  Leader, 
North  British  Daily  MaU, 
Mr.  W.  Abraham.  M.P. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  M.P, 
Mr.  W.  8.  Caine,  M.P. 
Mr.  W.  Crawford,  M.P. 
Mr.  8.  V.  Evans.  M.P. 
W.  M'Bwan,  M.P. 


R.  Farquharson,  M.D.,  M.P. 
Mr.  A.  Illing\*orth.  M.P 
Sir  Henry  James,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Kimber,  M.P. 
Mr.  C.  Lambert,  M.P. 
Mr.  O.  V.  Morgan,  M.P. 
T.  P.  O  Connor,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  Allansou  Picton,  M.P. 
Sir  O.  B.  Powell,  M.P. 
M.  Bowen  Rowlands,  M.P. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  M.P. 
W.  Summers,  M.P. 
Capt.  Vemev,  M.P. 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P. 
Lady  Grossman. 
Mrs.  Fowler. 
Mrs.  Grove. 
Mrs.  Gullv. 
Mrs.  Hnglies. 
Mrs.  Rowntiee. 
Lady  Russell. 
Mrs.  Stuart. 
Mrs.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  IViwcett. 
Alf.  Austin. 
(Cwis  Morris. 
J.  A.  Froude. 
H.  Rider  Haggard. 
George  Mereditti. 
And  14^000  others* 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IK  THE  REVIEWS. 


THE  ANGLO-GERMAN  AGREEMENT. 

BY  MR.  H.  H.  JOHNSTON  AND  OTHERS. 

Mr.  Consul  Johnston,  whose  portrait  formed  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  first  number  of  this  Review,  has  returned  to 
Ix)ndon  from  his  post  at  Mozambique,  and,  after  his  usual 
custom,  he  has  taken  in  hand  the  education  of  his  coun- 
trymen about  the  particular  African  question  in  which  he 
is  interested.  In  the  Foi'tnigMly  Heryiew  he  writes  on 
"British  Central  Africa,"  an  article  which  is  clear,  well- 
informed,  and  to  the  point.  If  Mr.  Johnston  had  not 
been  a  consul  he  would  have  been  an  admirable  univer- 
sity professor. 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

In  this  article,  after  rapidly  sketching  the  action  of 
England  in  Africa  from  the  earliest  Jbimes,  he  t^lls  us  the 
story  of  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  British  East  African 
Empire  came  to  be.  England  had  thrown  away  her 
chances  in  those  regions  with  cool  indifference,  when  Mr. 
Johnston  went  out  and  discovered  the  charms  of  Kiliman- 
jaro, which  he  described  in  such  seductive  terms  as  to  lead 
the  Germans  to  seize  it  as  their  own.  The  action  of  Ger- 
many brought  us  into  the  field.  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  to 
whom  Mr.  Johnston  had  offered  Kilimanjaro  in  vain  before 
the  Germans  snapped  it  up,  came  to  the  front,  and  the 
British  East  African  Company  was  created.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  Sir  William  Mac- 
kinnon  should  have  needed  to  be  prodded  into  activity 
by  the  point  of  the  German  bayonet.  Even  then,  when 
he  did  move,  he  might  have  saved  the  strip  now  made 
over  to  the  Germans  which  lay  between  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Victoria  Nyanza,  if  only  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  had 
taken  measures  to  establish  British  interests  to  those 
regions.  He  held  his  hand;  however,  hence,  in  the 
Anglo-German  agreement,  Germany  is  allowed  to  possess 
herself  of  the  invaluable  strip  of  territory  which  inter- 
venes between  these  two  great  lakes.  Mr.  J ohnston,  being 
a  practical  man,  does  not  cry  over  spilt  milk. 

IN  PRAISE  OP  THE  SALISBURY  SETTLEMENT. 

He  merely  alludes  in  passing  to  the  chance  which  has 
been  lost,  arid  then  proceeds  to  express  liis  opinion  on 
the  Anglo-German  agreement  as  follows  : — 

It  is  supposed  that  the  East  African  Company*s  aspira- 
tions are  completely  and  entirely  met  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposecl  Anglo-German  agreement.  Nor  have  the  African 
Lakes  Company  and  the  Missions  much  to  complain  of  on 
the  south  of  Tanganyikaland,  or  on  Western  Nyassa.  Some 
year  or  so  ago  the  London  Missionary  Society*8  agents  wisely 
concentrated  themselves  on  the  south  shores  of  Tanganyika 
and  on  the  Stevenson  Road,  abandoning  their  stations  on  the 
west  and  east  shore  of  the  lake  (Kavala  and  Ujiji,  rendered 
useless  by  Arab  hostility^,  and  bringing  themselves  more 
directly  in  touch  with  the  African  Lakes  Company  on  the 
south  end  of  Tanganyika.  They  have,  it  is  true,  recently 
founded  a  new  station  at  the  extreme  north  end  ©f  the  long, 


long  lake,  but  the  presence  of  the  Germans  there  need  hardly 
militate  against  the  continued  work  of  the  missionaries. 
With  this  exception,  and  perhaps  one  other  in  Northern 
Uktlkue  (near  Nyassa),  I  do  not  know  any  British  settle- 
ments which  have  not  been  included  in  the  British  sphere  of 
influence  by  the  proposed  agreement.  I  see  no  treaties, 
rights,  or  claims  that  are  abandoned  or  set  aside ;  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  there  is  the  advantageous  acquisition  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba  Islands,  which  in  all  equity  should  have- 
been  ours,  but  which,  having  once  let  go,  we  could  hardly 
have  retaken  without  the  consent  of  Germany,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  create  there  interests  of  her  own.  We  have  now 
at  last  found  a  basis— a  fair  and  equitable  basis— for  an 
Anglo-German  partition  of  Central  Africa ;  and  I,  for  one, 
recognise  that  we  have  at  last  come  to  an  understanding - 
which  should  obviate  aU  further  causes  of  peevish  bickering,. 
jWousy,  and  malicious  rivalry,  and  should  create  a  spirit  of 
friendly  emulation  and  hearty  sympathy.  As  one  long  and 
actively  interested  in  the  development  of  Africa,  I  view  this^- 
arrangement  with  Germany  with  great  satisfaction. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  likely  to  make  some- 
little  stay  in  this  country,  and  ma^  not  return  to  Africa 
before  iJio  late  autumn.  He  will  probably  be  much 
more  usefully  engaged  in  enlightening  the  public  and  the 
Government  at  home,  and  in  possessing  himself  of  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  our  Continental  neighbours,  than 
he  would  if  he  were  merely  marking  time  on  Lake 
Nyassa.  His  report  as  to  the  condition  of  our  new 
Protectorate  in  Makolololand  Is  very  hopeful,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  British  naval 
station,  Katunga,  on  the  Shir^,  will  be  a  very  powerful 
centre  of  imperial  influence  in  East-Central  Africa. 

SIB  SAMITEL  BAKER. 

In  the  United  Service*  Magaziiiey  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
writing  on  the  African  mania,  says  : — Lord  Salisbury,  on 
the  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  has  handed  over  Heligoland 
as  a  boime  boxiche  to  our  friends  the  Grermans.  This> 
peculiar  arrangement,  which  no  skilled  diplomatist  will 
regret,  may  be  a  reminder  to  France  that  the  link  which 
united  the  Prussians  with  Englishmen  upon  that  fatal 
day  remains  unbroken.  Heligoland  was  of  no  earthly 
service  to  England  so  long  as  we  were  at  peace  with 
Germany,  but  its  presence  as  a  foreign  possession  was- 
distasteful  to  our  friends.  Had  the  position  been 
fortified  and  garrisoned,  the  evacuation  would  have  been 
a  humiliation,  but  as  a  defenceless  island,  valuable  to 
Germany  but  of  little  use  to  England,  we  may  retire 
gracefully,  and  leave  a  favourable  impression  by  the- 
kindly  sentiment  displayed  in  the  transaction.  The  African 
boundary  lines  may  not  be  all  that  optimists  anticipated, 
but  England  must  remember  that  she  neglected  her 
opportimities  when  she  might  have  talren  all  that  she 
required  ;  instead  of  seizing  what  she  now  desires,  sho 
spumed  the  attractions  of  East  and  Central  Africa,  and 
others  perhaps  wiser  than  herself  have  claimed  a  right 
upon  the  principle  of  heaii  possidewhs,  j 
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The  weakest  point  in  the  arrangement  is  the  transfer 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake  to  German 
influence  to  1*^  south  latitude.  Tliat  portion  of  Central 
Africa  is  still  unexplored,  and  we  are  giving  away  a  terra 
iiico(pvUay  which  does  not  appear  reasonable.  I  should 
have  left  that  portion  open,  to  be  decided  by  a  joint 
Anglo-German  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
unknown  land,  to  be  subsequently  apportioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  aflford  England  a  riffht  of  way  from  the 
Tanganyika  Lake  parallel  with  the  boundary  of  the 
Congo  State  due  north  to  the  equator. 

MR.  E.  W.  BECKETT,  M.P. 

Mr.  Beckett,  who  first  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  the  cession  of  N'gamiland, 
severely  condemns  the  Agreement.  Our  capitulation  to 
Oermany  exceeds  all  expectation,  for,  not  content  with 
our  concessions  in  Africa,  Lord  Salisbury  proposes  to  cede 
Heligoland  in  Europe.  Our  bargain  was  bad  enough  in 
All  conscience,  without  Heligoland  bein^  thrown  in.  What 
Are  the  concessions  we  make,  and  what  do  we  get  in 
return  ?  In  Central  Africa  we  lose  the  control  of  the 
^eat  trade  route,  we  sacrifice  the  continuity  of  our  com- 
munications, we  hand  over  the  Hinterland  right  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  Congo  State  ;  in  South  Africa  we 
make  Germany  a  Zambesi  Power,  and  allow  her  sphere 
to  extend  from  the  Ellowe  River  to  the  Congo  State,  by 
which  she  becomes  the  mistress  of  all  the  Hinterland 
behind  the  Portuguese  sphere.  We  allow  our  sphere  to 
be  hemmed  in,  we  get  a  limit  to  our  expansion  to  the 
north-west,  we  part  with  much  that  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  us,  and  as  the  crown  and  consummation  of  this 
^itice  of  surrender  we  cede  Heligoland  !  And  what  do 
we  get  in  exchange  ?  The  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar, 
which  we  had  five  years  ago^^and  presumably  gave  up 
because  it  was  supposed  to  bo  a  source  of  more  trouble 
and  expense  to  us  than  it  was  worth. 

The  other  concessions  are  not  worthy  the  name  :  W^itu, 
which  Germany  filched  from  us  after  arbitration  had 
•declared  it  rightfully  to  be  ours,  Nyassaland,  which  is  a 
Scotch  colony,  and  Uganda,  which  had  already  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  East  African  Company. 
But  even  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  Agreement 
hardly  dare  to  call  the  retention  of  these  territories  by 
England,  to  which  she  had  an  unquestionable  right,  con- 
cessions by  Germany.  Wherein  do  we  gain,  then  ?  We 
have  conciliated  Germany  for  the  moment,  but  we  have 
offended  France  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  humiliat- 
ing capitulation  to  Germany  will  cost  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  many  thousands  of  votes  in  the  country. 

BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON,  R.N. 

Commander  Cameron  likes  the  agreement.  But  ho 
thinks  it  might  be  improved  upon. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  possible  break  in  the  Central 
Highway,  between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
we  raay  fairly  ask  that  a  strip  of  land  only  ten  miles  wide 
may  be  placed  under  English  rule,  along  which  we  may  here- 
after construct  a  road  or  railway,  and  in  return  we  should 
give  to  the  Germans  and  the  subjects  of  the  Congo  State  the 
freest  possible  right  of  passage,  if  need  be,  even  the  right  to  con- 
struct east  and  west  roads,  subject  only  to  the  proviso  that  in 
crossing  the  Central  Highway  they  should  not  be  engineered 
in  a  manner  to  interfere  with  the  traffic  along  it.  This  would 
of  course  also  give  us  a  pied  a  terre  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Tanganyika,  where  we  might  construct  an  English  port. 
He  thinks  that  great  advantages,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
people  of  Africa,  will  result  from  our  assumption  of  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Zanzibar,  an  advantage  which  will  be  shared,  it 
must  be  remembered,  by  the  British  Lidians  resident  there, 
whose  annual  trade  of  £2,000,000  a  year  with  Bombay  may 
soon  be  expected  to  reach  double  that  amount. 


DO  MEN  STILL  LONG  FOR  UMORTAUTY? 

NO.— BY  MR.  FREDERICK  W.  MYERS. 

The  June  Rep<yrt  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Hesearch 
contains  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Podmore  to  explain  the 
appearance  of  ghosts  by  a  very  far-fetched  theory  of 
latent  suggestion,  and  even  by  infective  hallucination, 
and  a  reply  by  Mr.  Myers,  whose  defence  of  the  ''Phantasms 
of  the  Dead  "  contains  much  that  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought.  Without  attempting  to  enter  upon  the  contro- 
versy between  these  two  disputants,  I  must  call  attention 
to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Myers's  article.  Mr.  Podmoro 
insisted  upon  the  danger  of  taking  advantage  of  men  s 
hopes  or  fears  so  as  to  attract  attention  to  a  theory  which 
seemed  to  hold  out  an  unwarrantable  expectation  of  the 
immortality  which  man's  heart  desires.  Mr.  Myers 
replies  in  effect  that  the  desire  for  immortality  has  lai^ely 
died  out  from  the  human  race.    He  says — 

It  was  natural  to  imagine  that  men  would  eagerly  welcome 
any  new  light,  however  glimmering  on  a  prospect  which  they 
profess  to  regard  as  essential  both  to  virtue  and  to  happi- 
ness. Bflt  the  wider  experience,  the  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  real  feelings  of  men,  which  this  long  investigation 
has  necessarily  brought  with  it,  have  greatly  modified 
that  original  impression.  I  believe  now  that  there  is 
no  danger  lest  arguments  such  as  mine  should  be  too  eagerly 
accepted  as  falling  in  with  my  readers' wishes.  I  susp«ct,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  they  are  to  take  real  hold  of  men's 
minds  they  will  need  to  be  driven  home  with  far  more  of 
appeal  and  insistence  than  1  can  attempt  to  give  them.  For 
this  is  not  what  men  desire— this  inferential,  incomplete 
demonstration  that  in  some  fashion  or  other  there  is  some- 
thing which  survives  the  tomb.  What  men  want  is  the 
assurance  of  persondl  happiness  after  death ;  or  if  they 
cannot  feel  this,  they  wish  at  least  for  such  half-belief  as 
raay  enable  them  to  dismiss  such  speculations  altogether. 

There  is  an  attitude  of  mind,  becoming  yearly  commoner 
among  educated  men,  which,  although  neither  cynical  nor 
pessimistic,  yet  regards  the  present  without  enthusiasm  and 
the  future  without  eagerness.  There  is  an  acquiescence  in 
the  life  of  earth,  and  a  deep  distrust  of  %he  unknown.  With 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  with  the  quickening  of  imag^na^ 
tion,  a  feeling  almost  new  in  the  world  has  arisen— a  kind  of 
shrinking  from  the  magnitude  of  Fate.  The  words  Infinity, 
Eternity,  are  no  longer  mere  theological  counters ;  they  have 
taken  on  an  awful  significance  from  our  growing  realisation  of 
astronomical  periods,  of  galactic  spaces  "  the  gleam  of  a 
million  million  of  suns."  A  soul  from  which  the  Christian 
confidence  is  withdrawn  may  well  feel  that  it  is  going  forth 
into  the  void — not  as  a  child  to  his  Father's  home— but 
rather  as  a  spark  of  sentiency  involved  amid  enormous 
forces,  and  capable  of  unimagined  pain.  And  thus  it  comes 
that  men  tacitly  desire  to  make  a  compromise  with  Fate,  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  mixed  and  fleeting  life,  and  to  ignoro 
the  possibilities  of  the  Unknown. 

Such,  as  I  observe,  is  the  prevailing  temper  which  our 
evidence  has  to  meet.  That  evidence  does  not  attract  it 
rather  irritates  many  of  the  best  minds  of  our  age.  They 
are  unwilling  to  reopen  the  great  problem  at  all,  and 
are  naturally  the  more  unwilling  in  so  much  as  the  new 
evidence  itself  seems  so  perplexing  and  grotesque. 

Yet  would  there  not  be  something  cowardly  in  a  refusal  to 
accept  the  only  definite  facts  attainable  because  they  are  not 
the  kind  of  facts  which  we  should  have  best  like  to  know  7 
And  would  there  not  be  something  childish  in  the  notion  that 
the  unseen  world  must  consist  of  vague  and  ghastly  objects- 
Mockeries  and  maaks  of  motion  and  mute  breath, 
Leavings  of  life,  the  supeiilux  of  death,— 

simply  because  the  apparitions  which  form  at  present  our 
clearest  indication  of  that  world's  existence  are  by  their  very 
nature  fugitive  and  strange  ?  As  well  might  Columbus  have 
turned  back  when  the  first  drift-wood  floated  out  to  him  from 
America,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  useless  to  discover  a 
continent  consisting  only  of  dead  logs. 
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IS  PASTEURISH  A  FRAUD? 

YES. — BY  T.  M.  DOLAN,  M.D.,  AND  C.  B.  tAYLOR,  M.D. 

From  time  to  time  various  criticisms  have  been 
passed  upon  M.  Pasteur's  alleged  cure  for  hydrophobia, 
but  the  most  serious  attack  upon  the  system  which  has 
yet  been  made  appears  in  this  month's  Contemporary 
Jteview,  Dr.  Dolan,  the  writer,  has  been  a  considerable 
time  in  Paris  investigating  with  great  thoroughness  the 
French  statistics  of  hy(&ophobia,  and  the  record  of 
**  cures'"  effected  by  the  Pasteur  system.  In  this  paper 
he  first  attacks  the  statistics  on  which  M.  Pasteur  bases 
his  success.  He  shows  that  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  statistics  given  by  M.  Pasteur  with  those  of  the 
years  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  his  system 
proved  that  the  supposed  rabid-dog-bitten  in  France  had 
increased  in  extraordinary  proportions  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  average  mortality  from  rabies  had  shown 
but  little  fluctuation.  He,  therefore,  attributes  the 
apparent  increase  in  hydrophobia  to  M.  Pasteur's 
classification  rather  than  to  any  real  increase  in  the 
disease. 

THB  THEORY  OF  THE  INOCULATIONS. 

When  Dr.  Dolan  passes  from  the  statistics  on  which 
M.  Pasteur  bases  his  claim  to  success,  to  the  theory 
on  which  his  system  is  based,  he  maintains  that  the 
foundation  of  the  method  is  a  most  dangerous  em- 
piricism, and  that  it  has  never  yet  been  proved  that 
the  injections  which  have  been  used  in  the  so-called  **  suc- 
cessful "  cases  have  had  any  effect,  whilst  in  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  death  has  ensued  it  is  at  least  open  to 
question  whether  they  were  not  the  victims  of  the  system 
rather  than  of  the  original  bite.  In  support  of  this 
contention,  he  points  to  the  fact  that  M.  Pasteur 
has  repeatedly  varied  the  formula  of  his  inocula- 
tions, and  that  the  apparent  reason  for  his  change  of 
method  is  to  be  found  in  the  unfortunate  results  which 
followed  the  use  of  the  more  virulent  injections.  Having 
quoted  the  words  of  M.  Roux  in  which  he  says,  "the 
most  remarkable  point  in  the  whole  discovery  against 
rabies  is  that  it  lias  been  carried  out,  the  virus  itself 
being  unknown,"  Dr.  Dolan  ask  if  it  is  not  illogical 
and  unscientific  to  inject  a  virus  about  which  you  know  but 
little  to  counteract  a  poison  about  which  you  know  less." 

FAILURES,  AND  APOLOGIF^  FOR  FAILURES. 

When  Dr.  Dolan  comes  to  deal  with  those  cases  in 
which  M.  Pasteur  has  failed,  he  certainly  convicts  him  of 
very  serious  contradictions.  He  shows  that  whilst  Lord 
Doneraile's  death  was  attributed  to  the  fact,  to  quote 
M.  Pasteur's  own  words,  that  he  **  allowed  an  interval  of 
eleven  days  to  elapse  from  the  time  the  bites  were  in- 
flicted till  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,"  and  that 
Lady  Doneraile  insisted  on  the  simple  treatment  being 
used ;  yet  a  number  of  cases,  the  names  of  which  Dr. 
Dolan  supplies,  wore  treated  promptly  and  have  all 
proved  fatal.  Moreover,  he  quotes  M.  Pasteur's  assertion, 
in  the  New  Heview  that,  **it  is  never  too  late  to  begin 
the  treatment, "  and  his  further  statement  in  illustration  of 
this  intention  to  be  ** cured,"  a  Spanish  lady,  Madame 
Louisa  Caressa,  who  had  been  bitten  nearly  twelve 
months  before.  According  to  the  statement,"  says  Dr. 
Dolan,  **  M.  Pasteur  can  promise  Madame  Caressa  safety 
nearly  twelve  months  after  the  bite,  although  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Doneraile  he  could  only  *  delay  the  fatal  event 
four  or  five  months."'  It  is  impossible  in 'this  brief 
review  of  the  article  to  give  others  of  the  striking  cases 
of  failure  which  Dr.  Dolan  records,  or  to  enter  at  length 
into  his  proof  that  a  lai^e  percentage  of  those  who  are 
bitten  escape  hydrophobia  in  any  case.  His  case  is 
ijupported  throughout  by  what  appear  to  be  most 
Tellable  statistics* 


Dr.  C.  Bell-Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  contributes  to  the 
National  Hemew,  a  paper  in  the  same  strain.  Mr.  Taylor 
regards  Pasteurism  as  one  of  the  grossest  delusions  of  our 
time.    He  says  : — 

Mr.  Pasteur's  injections,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
produce  no  effect  whatever,  and  therefore  cannot  cause  any 
disease  or  affection  which  can,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  protective  in  its  nature.  The  enormous  majority  of 
M.  Pasteur's  7,766  patients,  although  186  died  up  to  the  end 
of  last  year,  bad  b^n  bitten  or  licked  only  by  animals  that 
were  not  rabid,  and  were  consequently,  before  submitting  to 
his  process,  in  no  more  danger  than  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  8,266  patients  treated  at  the  London  hospitals,  not  one 
of  whom  appears  to  have  suffered  any  ill  consequences. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  "  the  cures  "  of  people  who 
have  had  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  and  whose  only 
danger  has  been  in  the  injection  itself.  Statistics  have 
shown  that  the  gross  mortality  from  hydrophobia  has 
increased,  and  not,  as  has  been  so  pompously  asserted, 
diminished  or  stamped  out  under  M.  Pasteur's  regime.  The 
only  conclusion  1  can  draw  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  is  that  we  are  bound  in  the 
interests  both  of  science  and  humanity  to  set  our  faces  like 
flint,  not  only  a^nst  this  hydrophobia  cure  craze,  but  also 
against  the  wh<3e  system  of  manufacturing  disease,  keeping 
up  the  supply  (when  it  would  otherwise  die  out)  and  spread- 
ing it  broadcast  amclhg  men  and  other  animals." 


THE  EXORCISM  OF  THE  SMOKE  FIEND. 

Mr.  Edward  Carpenter,  writing  in  MacmUlans  on 
the  **  Smoke  Placue  and  its  Remedy,"  summarises  the 
progress  that  has  oeen  made  in  clearing  our  atmosphere 
from  the  smoke  which  darkens  our  days.  He  is  all  for 
mechanical  stokers  in  boiler  fires  txnd  for  gas  and  coke 
stoves  on  the  domestic  hearth.  He  says  that  London  has 
on  the  whole  a  far  better  atmosphere  than  the  larce 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  north.  He  contends  that  the 
experience  of  London,  where  the  Smoke  Prevention  Acts 
are  administered  by  the  police  without  favouritism  or 
fear,  shows  that  the  only  thing  now  needed  to  ensure 
smoke  consumption  in  factories  generally  is  a  little 
pressure  of  public  authority.  Here  is  his  description  of 
the  best  known  mechanical  stoker  by  which  smoke  is 
prevented,  bad  coal  utilised,  and  great  economy  attained. 

The  fire-bars  move  backward  a  small  space  of  two  or 
three  inches  all  together,  carr3dng  the  fire  of  course  with 
them,  then  they  return  oTie  by  one  into  position,  sliding 
under  the  fire ;  then  after  an  interval  they  all  move  back 
together  again,  and  so  on — an  arrangement  which  not 
only  carries  the  fire  continually  backwards,  but  breaks 
it  up,  obviating  the  formation  of  "clinkers."  The  coals 
are  fed,  either  by  a  shoot  or  by  hand,  into  a  hopper  in 
the  front  of  the  furnace,  whence  by  the  movement  of  the 
machinery  they  fall  or  are  pushed  in  a  continuous  but  thin 
stream  into  the  front  of  the  fire.  The  small  amount  of  smoke 
formed  is  instantly  consumed,  and  it  rarely  happens,  when 
three  or  four  of  these  furnaces  are  all  pouring  their  products 
of  combustion  into  one  chimney,  that  anything  more  than 
the  slightest  film  can  be  seen  issuing  therefrom. 

Ho  speaks  well  of  Andrews'  Helix  Underfeeder,  by 
which  the  fire  is  always  fed  from  below.  Mr.  Carpenter,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  believes  more  in  gas  than  anything  else. 

Looking  to  the  future,  then,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
complete  abolition  of  domestic  smoke  may  come  by  way 
of  gas.  With  the  rapid  spread  of  electric  invention  it 
seems  likely  that  before  long  nearly  all  our  lighting 
will  be  by  means  of  electricity.  We  shall  get  rid  of 
the  gasalier  with  its  filthy  and  poisonous  effluvia  from  our 
sitting-rooms  and  public  halls ;  and  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  use  our  gas-works  for  the  supply  of  a  heating-gas  much 
cheaper  and  more  effective  than  the  present  lighting-gas. 
This,  being  laid  on  through  the  present  mains,  will  be  available 
in  our  houses  for  all  cooking  and  waxming  purposes,  with  a 
great  economy  in  every  fja^^^^^^  LjOOgle 
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is  IT  EVER  RIGHT  TO  GET  MARRIED? 

NO.     BY  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

Ck>nnt  Tolstoi  contributes  an  article  upon  **  Marriage, 
Morality,  and  Christianity,"  to  the  Univeracd  Jieview.  The 
cause  of  the  article  has  been  the  storm  of  disapprobation 
excited  by  the  publication  of  the  **  Kreutzer  Sonata."  In 
this  article  Count  Tolstoi  states  in  plain  and  simple 
language  his  own  views  on  a  subject  of  that  story.  These 
views  are  set  forth  under  five  separate  heads,  some  of 
which  are  very  good,  others  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  His  first 
contention  is  quite  admirable,  for  it  is  the  doctrine  which 
cannot  be  too  frequently  insisted  upon— ^that  there  cannot 
be  two  standards  of  morality  for  the  two  sexes.  His 
second  contention  is  that  conjugal  infide!ity  has  of  late 
become  more  common,  and  isconsideredlersraprehcn^ible. 

LOVE,  A  CUBSK  TO  MANKIND. 

The  origin  of  this  evil  he  attributes  to  the  elevation  of  a 
natural  instincw  vO  a  place  to  which  it  does  not  rightly  belong, 
and,  therefore,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  effecting  a  change 
in  the  views  now  in  vogue  about  falling  in  love.  He  then 
explains  how  he  would  remedy  this  mistake.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  exaggerated  and  erroneous  significance  attributed 
by  our  society  to  love  is  the  rootof  most  of  the  mischief.  "  The 
truth  is,  that  the  whole  afitair  has  been  exalted  by  poets  and 
romancers  to  an  undue  importance,  and  that  love  in  its 
various  developments  is  not  a  fitting  object  to  consume  the 
best  energies  of  men.  Love,  and  aU  the  states  that 
accompany  and  follow  it,  however,  we  may  try  in  prose  and 
verse  to  prove  the  contrary,  never  do  and  never  can  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  an  aim  worthy  of  men,  but  always  make  it 
more  difficult." 

MAttBIAOE  ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 

For  a  good  concrete  blasphemy  against  the  best 
elements  of  human  nature,  this  sayinff  of  Count  Tolstoi's 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  examples 
in  current  literature.  Count  Tolstoi,  however,  as  usual, 
is  quite  convinced  that  ho  is  right.  That  celibacy  is  pre- 
ferable to  marriage  is,  in  his  opinion,  *^a  truth  revealed 
by  Christ  1900  years  ago,  set  forth  in  our  catechisms,  and 
professed  by  us  as  followers  of  Christ."  Christ  not  only, 
says  Toktoi,  never  instituted  marria^,  but  He  rather 
disapproved  of  it  than  otherwise.  The  Churches,  by 
attempting  to  establish  marriage  as  a  Christian  institution, 
have  deprived  the  people  of  the  gtuding  ideal  set  up  by 
Christ !  Hence  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  as 
follows: 

Now  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  such  an  institution  as 
Christian  marriage,  just  as  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
Christian  liturgy  (Matthew  vL  6-12,  John  iv.  21);  nor 
Christian  teachers,  nor  Church  fathers  (Matthew  xxiii.  8-10), 
nor  Christian  armies,  Christian  law  courts,  nor  Christian 
States.  This  is  what  was  always  taught  and  believed  by 
true  Christians  of  the  first  and  following  centuries.  A 
Christian's  ideal  is  not  marriage,  but  love  for  Grod  and  for 
his  neighbour.  Consequently,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian 
sexual  relations  in  marriage  not  only  do  not  constitute  a  law- 
ful right  and  happy  state,  as  our  society  and  our  Churches 
maintain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  a  fall,  a  weakness, 
a  sin.  Such  a  thing  as  Christian  marriage  never  was  and 
never  could  be.  Christ  did  not  marry,  nor  did  He  establish 
marriage ;  neither  did  His  disciples  marry.  But  if  Christian 
marriage  cannot  exist  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian 
view  of  marriage. 

CONJUGAL  INTEB00X7BSE  ALWAYS  SINPTTL. 

And  this  is  how  it  may  be  formulated.  A  Christian  (and 
by  this  term  I  understand  not  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians  merely  because  they  were  baptised  and  still  re- 
ceive the  Sacrament  once  a  year,  but  those  whose  lives  are 
Bhaped  and  regulated  liy  the  teachings  of  Christ),  a  Christian, 
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I  say,  cannot  view  sexual  intercourse  otherwise  than  as  a  de- 
viation from  the  doctrine  of  Chris^j— as  a  sin.  This  is  clearly 
laid  down  in  Matt.  v.  28,  and  the  ceremony  called  Christian 
marriage  does  not  alter  its  character  one  jot.  A  Christian, 
will  never,  therefore,  desire  marriage,  but  will  always 
avoid  it. 

If  the  light  of  truth  dawns  upon  a  Christian  when  he  is 
already  married,  or  if,  being  a  Christian,  from  weakness  he 
enters  into  sexual  relations  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
or  without  them,  he  has  no  other  alternative  than  to  abide 
with  his  wife  (and  his  wife  with  her  husband,  if  it  is  she  who- 
is  a  Christian),  and  to  aspire  together  with  her  to  free  them- 
selves of  their  sin,  to  strive  after  chastity  as  perfect  as  i* 
possible,  by  substituting  purely  fraternal  relations  for  thoso 
of  the  flesh.  This  is  the  Christian  view  of  marriage ;  and 
there  cannot  be  any  other  for  a  man  who  honestly 
endeavours  to  shape  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  teaching- 
of  Christ. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Count  Tolstoi  was. 
terrified  b^  his  own  conclusion,  and  was  at  first  disposed 
to  reject  it,  but  he  says  he  found  it  was  impossible  not  to- 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  reason  and  his  conscience. 
Considering  that  Count  Tolstoi  has  been  the  father  of 
about  a  dozen  children,  he  must  have  regretted  very 
bitterly  tlmt  his  reason  and  his  conscience  wore  not 
enlightened  until  so  late  in  life. 

Alas  !  that  Count  Tolstoi  of  all  men  in  the  world  should 
have  given  heed  to  those  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines 
of  devils,  who,  as  St.  Paul  told  Timothy,  would  in  those^ 
latter  days  forbid  to  marry.  The  inevitable  results  of 
such  teaching  we  see  in  such  a  Hymn  to  Satan  "  as  L 
publish  on  the  following  page. 


A  DUTCH  VIEW  OP  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

The  "Literary  Chronicle"  in  De  Gids  for  this, 
month  is  occupied  with  the  Kreutzer  Sonata."  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  quote  the  anonymous  Dutch  critic's, 
summing-up. 

"  Is  this  indeed,"  he  asks — referring  to  Tolstoi's  proposition' 
that  the  goal  of  moral  progress  is  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  hnman  race— "a  Christian  view  of  life,  founded  on  the 
Gospel  7  Or,  is  not  this  philosophy,  which  makes  the  ex- 
tirpation of  mankind  coincide  with  their  caluminating  point 
of  developement,  as  has  been  noticed,  borrowed  from  Budd- 
hism, which  finds  the  highest  bliss  in  the  condltioa  of 
complete  annihilation  7  * 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  Tolstoi's  idea  of 
marriage  what  Multatuli — (E.  D.  Decker) — says  about 
*Hhe  union  of  the  sexes,  which  only  is  what  nmkes  the 
human  being — no  matter  whether  man  or  woman — really 
hnman"  In  the  now  reading  of  Matthew  xix  suggested! 
by  him,  the  passage  runs  thus  : — 

10.  Then  said  His  disciples  to  Him,  "  If  the  case  of  w- 
man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry." 

11.  And  He  said  to  them,  "I  say  unto  you  it  is  grood 
for  the  man  (man)  to  marry,  that  his  soul  may  be^me* 
complete,  and  that  he  may  be  a  human  being  (meiuch).** 

12.  "  And  for  the  woman  it  is  good  to  marry,  that  her 
soul  may  become  complete,  and  she  may  be  a  huilian  being."* 

13.  *'  For  the  Lord  rested  not  after  He  had  made  man. 
And  He  made  not  woman  alone,  without  man, — but  man 
and  woman  made  He  them,  that  Maitkind  might  be  com- 
plete .... 

15  "And  let  not  the  right  hand  say  *Who  art  thou,  O 
left 7  /am  the  hand  1 '  Nor  let  the  left  hand  say  to  the 
right,  *  Who  art  thmi  V  7  am  the  hand.*  For  together  they 
are  complete.   Thus  it  is  with  the  man  and  the  woman/* 

Here,  too,  we  have  a  high  ideal  of  marriage,  expressed* 
in  Eastern  symbolism.  But  how  much  nearer  is  it  to  ua 
than  that  prescribed  by  TolsJ^Tlnlhp^'ja'e^  Sonata*** 
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CABDUCCrS  "HYMN  TO  SATAN." 

WHY  IT  WAS  WRITTEN. 

In  the  previous  page  I  have  printed  extracts,  giving 
the  gist  of  Count  Tolstoi's  latest  declaration  as  to  what  he 
regards  as  fundamental  Christian  truth.  In  Harper* s 
Monthly  Magazh^e  we  have  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Sewall, 
entitled  "Giosue  Carducci  and  the  Hellenic  Reaction  in 
Italy,"  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  consequences 
which  follow  the  teaching  of  such  unnatural  and  inhuman 
doctrines.  Carducci 's  **  Hynin  to  Satan  "  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  scandalous  outrages  which  the 
modem  revolutionary  spirit  has  committed  upon  the  sen- 
timent of  Christendom.  It  is  not,  however,  until  Christian 
people  caricature  Christ  that  human  nature  deifies  Satan. 
Carducci's  hymn  is  well  worth  reading  as  an  illustration 
of  the  reaction  provoked  in  the  human  soul  by  branding 
418  infamous  those  manifestations  of  supreme  affection 
which  are  alone  regarded  by  the  sacred  writers  as  capable 
of  typifying  the  relations  between  Christ  and  the  Church. 
Mr.  Sewall  quotes  from  the  Italicui  Alhenatim  of  January, 
1886,  and  a  commentary  upon  the  "Hymn  of  Satan," 
which  practically  amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  more  a 
lierce  protest  against  Asceticism.  An  English  poet  would 
have  probably  selected  Apollo  instead  Satan  as  the  object 
his  worship. 

It  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  truth  that  everything 
which  is  the  glory  and  pride  of  human  life  should  h^ 
imputed  to  the  enemy  of  mankind,  but  this  is.  nothing 
more  than  a  literary  form  of  the  human  protest  against 
such  doctrines  as  those  laid  down  by  Count  Tolstoi. 

Without  quoting  the  whole  of  Carducci's  hymn,  the 
following  stanzas  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  scope  : — 

TO  SATAN. 

To  thee  my  verses,— Unbridled  and  daring. 
Shall  mount,  O  Satan,  King  of  the  banquet. 

Away  with  my  sprinkling,  O  Priest,  and  thy  droning. 
For  never  shall  Satan,  O  Priest,  staiid  behind  thee. 

Thy  breath,  O  Satan,  My  verses  inspires 
When  from  my  bosom  The  gods  I  defy. 

Of  Kings  pontifical,  Of  Kings  inhuman : 

Thine  is  the  lightaing  that  Sets  minds  to  shaking. 

What  if  the  barbarous  Nazorene  fury, 
Fed  by  the  base  rites  Of  secret  feastihgs. 
Lights  sacred  torches  To  burn  down  the  temples, 
Sciittcring  abroad  The  scrolls  hieroglyphic  ? 

In  thee  find  refnge  The  humble-roofed  plebs. 
Who  have  not  forgotten  The  gods  of  their  household. 
Thence  comes  the  power,  Fervid  and  loving,  that. 
Filling  the  quick- throbbing  Bosom  of  woman. 

Thou  to  the  trance-holden  Eye  of  the  alchemist, 
t<howejt  the  lightning-flash  Of  the  new  time. 

Lo !  from  the  pages  of  Livy,  the  Tribunes 

All  ardent,  the  Consuls,  The  crowds  tumultuous. 

Awake ;  and  the  fantastic  Pride  of  Italian 
Drives  thee,  O  monk.  Up  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  you,  whom  the  flaming  Pyre  never  melted. 
Conjuring  voices,  Wiclif  and  Huss, 

Send  to  the  broad  breeze  The  cry  of  the  watchman  : 
^*  The  age  renews  itself ;  Full  is  the  time ! " 

Already  tremble  The  mitres  and  crowns. 
Forth  from  the  cloister  Moves  the  rebellion. 

Under  his  stole,  see,  Fighting  and  preaching. 
Brother  Girolamo  Savonarola. 

Off  goes  the  tonic  Of  Martin  Luther ; 

Off  go  the  fetters  That  bound  homaa  thought. 


It  flashes  and  lightens,  Girdled  with  flame. 
Matter,  exalt  thyself,  Satan  has  won^ 

Like  to  the  whirlwind  Spreading  its  wings 
lie  passes,  O  people,  Satan  the  great  I 

Hail,  to  Thee,  Satan  1    Hail  the  Rebellion  I 
Hail,  of  the  reason  the  Great  Vindicator  I 

Siicrcd  to  thee,  shall  rise  Incense  and  vows  I 
Thou  hast  the  god  Of  the  priests  disenthroned. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  rather  too  daring  a  paradox  on  the  part  of  so  bitter 
a  pagan  as  Carducci  to  expect  us  to  accept  Satan  the 
Great  "  as  the  source  and  spring  of  all  the  Divine  inspira- 
tions which  have  created  the  modem  world.  Still  we 
cannot  marVel  if  Christians  impute  the  doctrines  of  the 
Devil  to  Christ ;  that  pagans  should  impute  the  works  of 
Christ  to  the  Devil. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUNDAY  REST. 

the  Lyctiim  there  is  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
revolt  against  the  burden  of  seven  days*  continuous  labour. 
In  Germany  a  Government  Bill  now  before  the  Reichstag 
forbids  work  on  Sundays  in  mines,  salt-pits,  quarries, 
collieries,  foundries,  workshops,  timber-yards,  tife-yards, 
and  factories  of  all  kinds.  Commercial  clerks  shall  not  work 
on  Sundays  for  more  than  four  hours  at  most.  In  breweries 
and  in  inns,  every  third  Sunday  must  be  granted  as  a 
free  day  to  those  employed.  The  Socialists  have  brought 
forward  an  opposition  Bill  forbidding  all  industrial 
occupations  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Until  lately,  in 
the  majority  of  German  cities  there  were  two  postal 
deliveries  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  second,  or  ten 
o'clock,  has  lately  been  suppressed  throughout  the 
whole  Empire. 

In  Austria  the  '*  Gewerbe-Ordnung"  of  8th  March, 
1885,  and  ordinances  completing  it  luive  gone  a  long  way 
to  secure  to  the  majority  of  labourers  a  free  Sunday. 
This  law  does  not  extend  to  public  works,  such  as 
railways,  postal  and  telegraph  offices,  but  there  are 
indications  that  its  provisions  will  soon  be  extended  to 
them.  Newspapers  are  included  in  the  law  ;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  issued  on  Sunday  evenings  or  Monday 
mornings,  so  printers  at  Vienna  are  free  on  Sundays. 
In  Hungary  a  Bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  com- 
pelling all  printing  establishments  to  give  a  whole  free 
day  on  Sundays,  so  that  no  paper  can  appear  on  Monday 
mornings. 

In  Denmark  two  deliveries  on  Sundays  have  been 
forbidden.  In  Holland  the  prospect  of  Sunday 
observance  is  more  cheerful.  One  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Dutch  papers  has  closed  its  offices  on 
Sundays,  asserting  tliat  it  will  not  work  in  opposition 
to  a  movement  that  is  so  fast  gaining  ground.  Tlie 
Sunday  rest  from  labour  is,  moreover,  generally  observ^ed, 
although  not  ordained  by  law.  The  goods  trains  do  not 
run  on  Sundays,  and  there  is  no  delivery  of  goods  except 
during  a  very  limited  time  in  the  morning.  In  Russia, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Empire  petitions  have  been  sent  to 
the  Holy  Synod,  demanding  that  all  shops  and  factories 
be  closed  on  Sunday.  In  Switzerland  —  the  Federal 
Parliament  has  taken  up  the  question,  and  will  give  efl^ect 
to  a  measure  introduced  last  December  by  the  Senate. 
This  law  doubles  the  number  of  free  days  granted  to  the 
workmen — thirty-six  instead  of  eighteen,  of  which  seven- 
teen must  be  Sundays  ;  the  wages  are  not  lowered. 
Moreover,  it  limits  to  a  very  small  number  the  goods 
trains— in  fact,  almost  entirely  puts  a  step  te  them. 
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HOW  MANKIND  MIGHT  BE  IMPROVED. 

BY  MURDER,  MUTILATION,  OR  IMPRISONMENT. 

Mr.  Hiram  M.Stanley, in  an  article  upon  "Our  Civilisa- 
tion and  the  Marriage  Problem  "  in  the  Arena  for  June, 
declares  that  the  vital  point  of  all  social  problems  is  the 
riddinff  of  society  of  a  host  of  individuab  who  should 
either  have  never  been  bom  or  never  allowed  to  live. 

WANTED  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  UNFIT. 

Hence  the  measures  urgently  required  are  not  the 
alleviatory,  but  the  eliminatory.  The  humanitarians  are 
on  the  wiong  tack  in  trying  to  preserve  the  weak.  The 
wearying  trial  to  make  the  oad  good  and  develop  tares 
into  wheat  is  against  the  law  of  heredity.  Smce  as 
natural  selection  fails  so  largely  in  the  human  species, 
resort  must  be  had  to  artificial  selection,  and  that  very 
speedily.  The  drunkard,  the  criminal,  the  morally  weak, 
and  the  brutish  should  never  come  into  society.  Unsuit- 
able births  must  be  prevented,  as  the  only  remedy  of  the 
evils,  of  society.  The  author  is  very  thorough-going, 
although  even  he  does  not  venture  to  tell  us  frankly 
whether  he  would  obtain  his  object  by  murder,  mutila- 
tion, or  imprisonment  for  life  of  those  whom  he  wouFd 
forbid  to  perpetuate  their  species. 

MARRIAGE  TO  BE  ARRANGED  BY  SPECIALISTS. 

Je  says :  — 

The  most  important  matter  in  society,  the  inherent  quality 
of  the  members  which  compose  it,  should  be  regulated  by 
trained  specialists.  In  fact,  the  prime  object  in  all  social 
reforms  is  not  to  remove  the  temptation,  but  the  temptable. 
With  birth  the  evolution  is  nine-tenths  completed,  therefore 
the  most  vital  interests  of  society  lie  in  caring  for  the 
unborn,  not  for  the  bom  ;  and  it  is  insane  folly  to  leave  this  to 
the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  desire  of  the  individuaL 

THE  GROWTH  OF  SUICIDE  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASE. 

The  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  July  contains  an 
article  on  "  The  Propagation  of  Insanity  and  the  Allied 
Neuroses,"  the  drift  of  which  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
Mr.  Stanley's  paper.  Our  insane  population  is  increasing, 
it  seems,  at  the  rate  of  1,500  a  year,  and  is  now  fast 
approaching  the  imniense  total  of  100,000.  Among  other 
ugly  phenomena  which  fill  the  social  observer  with  uneasi- 
ness is  the  growth  of  the  class  of  child  suicides  and  the 
increasing  number  of  suicides  among  the  adults.  From 
1864  to  1888  the  proportion  of  deatM  from  suicide  have 
increased  to  33  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time  deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have  increased  by  50  per 
cent.  Nervous  disease  is  seldom  the  product  of  the 
individual ;  its  foundations  have  been  laid  in  previous 
generations. 

BREEDING  verSUS  WEEDING  OUT  THE  INSANE. 

A  ^eat  part  of  insanity  and  other  nervous  diseases  are 
the  direct  result  of  hereditary  predisposition.  Nature  in 
a  savage  state  weeds  out  these  diseasea  members  of  society. 
Humanitarianism,  however,  preserves  them  aUve  and  sets 
them  free  to  breed.  Dr.  Strahan  would  mend  all  that. 
He  says : — 

Nowadays,  when  the  maniac,  the  melancholiac,  and  the 
would-bc  suicide  of  yesterday,  the  imbecile,  the  epileptic,  and 
the  habitual  drunkard  are  married,  and  given  in  marriage, 
the  suffering  has  become  so  terrible,  the  contamination  of  the 
race  so  great,  and  the  care  of  the  useless  offspring  begotten 
so  heavy  a  charge  upon  the  community,  that  if  some  effort 
be  not  made  voluntarily  to  stay  this  curse  upon  the  land  the 
Legislature  must  be  called  upon  to  interfere.  At  present, 
except  only  the  idiot  and  the  raving  maniac,  who  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  are  unable  to  make  a  contract  binding  on  them- 
selves, there  is  no  one  so  diseased,  crippled,  or  deformed  that 
he  or  she  may  not  marry  and  become  the  parent  of  a  suffer- 


ing, helpless  family,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  Tliat 
this  should  be  so  is  a  scandal  upon  our  boasted  civilisation. 

2,750  persons  who  have  actually  been  insane  enough  to- 
be  locked  up  in  asylums  are  discharged  every  year. 

NO  RIGHT  or  PARBNTAGB  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Dr.  Strahan  woulil  therefore  fozbid  the  right  of  parent- 
age to  all  persons  who  have  ever  been  insane.  He  suma 
up  his  demands  as  follows : — 

All  men  and  women  who  have  been  insane  once,  and  have 
a  bad  family  history ;  those  who  have  been  twice  insane, 
even  if  their  history  be  good,  and  all  who  are  confirmed  epi- 
leptics or  drunkards,  should  be  prevented  by  the  State  from 
becoming  parents.  Tliese  people  have  no  more  right  to  carry 
suffering  and  contamination  amongst  the  people  than  has  the 
person  suffering  from  small-pox  to  do  so  by  travelling  in  a 
public  conveyance.  As  with  the  victim  of  the  smaU-pox, 
it  is  their  misfortune  more  than  their  fault,  but 
of  this  society  can  take  no  notice.  The  unfortunate 
few  must  always  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 
such  unfortunates  arc  protected  and  cared  for,  and 
that  their  lives  are  made,  so  far  as  is  possible,  useful  and 
happy,  but  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  hand  down  their 
disease  to  innocent  children  any  more  than  the  sick  one 
should  give  his  small-pox  to  his  neighbour  is  unfair  to  society 
and  to  the  race. 

Here,  again,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  complaint. 
Dr.  Strahan  does  not  say  whether  he  would  secure  the 
end  which  he  desires  by  capital  punishment,  by  surgical 
operation,  or  by  perpetual  imprisonment.  Unless  he  is 
prepared  to  adopt  one  of  those  three  his  schemes  for 
depriving  the  insane  of  the  right  of  parentage  are  Ukely 
to  prove  abortive. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  CANCER. 

Dr.  Snow,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  calls  attention 
to  one  of  the  evils  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  health 
of  mankind  stands  sorely  in  need  of  being  improved. 

Dr.  Snow  says  that  cancer  is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to 
increase.  The  death  rate  from  cancer  per  million  has 
i-isen  from  385  in  1864  to  610  in  1888.  The  disease 
strikes  hardest  at  women.  Dr.  Snow  thinks  that  it  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  increased  stress  of  our  modem  life. 

Malignant  disease  is  seen  to  be  but  one  among  many 
indications  of  the  severe  stress  upon  the  nervous  system 
which  modern  conditions  of  life  involve ;  and  of  which  the 
evil  consequences  are  so  immeasurably  enhanced  by  that 
vicious  principle  of  education  which  mistakes  quantity  for 
quality.  Until  society  emerges  into  some  calmer  sea — or 
until  the  conditions  under  which  men  and  women  now  com- 
mence their  voyage  are  materially  improved — a  progressive 
increase  in  the  prevalence  of  cancer,  duly  proportionate  to 
the  growing  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  may  be 
predicted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Dr.  Snow,  however,  does  not  think  cancer  is  hereditary. 
He  says : — 

It  is  hardly  permissible  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  cancer- 
causation  without  glancing  for  a  moment  at  an  element  which 
is  popularly  supposed  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  a  very 
large  number  of  malignant  tumours — if  not,  indeed,  for  that 
of  all.  Some  years  ago,  the  writer  undertook  an  investigation 
into  the  validity  of  this  reputed  agency,  the  result  of  which 
can  be  only  very  briefly  here  referred  to.  Of  1,075  miscel- 
laneous examples  of  cancer  it  was  found  that  1G9,  or  15- 7  per 
cent,  (including  twenty-two  very  doubtful  cases),  were  all 
who  could  discover  the  previous  existence  of  any  cancerous 
relative  whatever.  (Almost  all  cancer-sufferers,  as  soon  as 
the  fact  becomes  apparent,  seem  to  institute  for  themselves  a 
widely  reaching  inquiry  on  this  point.)  On  further  analysis, 
the  percentage  in  which  a  progenitor,  or  even  a  near  relation, 
had  been  thus  afflicted,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  countenance  some  probability  of  ancestral  taint,  was 
again  very  materially  reduced. 
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HOW  WE  ARE  IMPROVING  MANKIND. 

OXB  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  ELIMINATION. 

When  scientists  are  deploring  the  perversity  of  maud- 
lin i^iilanthropists  in  preserving  alive  those  whom  the 
beoeficent  law  of  elimination  would  send  to  their  graves, 
the  Rev.  Benjasdin  Waugh  brings  us  a  crumb  of  comfort  in 
the  Cont&mpora/ifi  Revieto,  The  great  problem  which  Mr. 
Stanley  declares^  not  aUeviation  but  elimination  seems, 
if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Waugh,  to  have  made  considerable 
progress  to  practical  solution. 

MURDER  BY  ASSOCIATED  ENTERPRISE. 

While  the  good  scientists  are  clamouring  for  State 
Waliaed  murder  in  the  interests  of  artificial  selection, 
Ifr.  Waugh  points  out,  in  an  article  which  seems  to  have 
formed  the  brief  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough  based  his  demand  for  a  new  bill  against 
the  insurance  of  children's  lives,  that  the  work 
of  murder  goes  merrily  on,  like  most  institutions 
in  tiiis  land  of  freedom,  under  the  of  individual  and 
MBOciated  enterprise.  A  thousand  children  on  an  average, 
or  about  three  a  day,  are  murdered  every  year  for  insur- 
ance mone;^.  Mr.  Justice  Day,  speaks  of  these  pests  of 
•ociety,  wmch  seem  to  be  constituted  for  the  destruction 
of  dxiidreD,  for  the  perpetration  of  mturder,"  and  they  seem 
to  do  what  they  can  for  the  elimination  of  that  surplus 
population  whose  existence  our  men  of  science  so  much 
deplore.  The  process  is  still  horribly  brutal,  and  might 
be  immensely  improved.  Mr.  Waugh*B  paper  is  like  one 
long  nightmare. 

WHAT  CHILD  INSURANCE  COMES  TO. 

Still,  it  is  only  just  to  recognise  that  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  towards  a  system  of  child  murder 
when  an  insurance  collector  can  virtually  say  to  the 
people  from  whom  he  is  seeking  premiums  for  their 
difidren  the  following  paraphrase  which  Mr.  Waugh  puts 
into  his  mouth  : 

"Yoa  may  starve  your  children;  if  you  pay  me  your 
pennies,  when  they  are  dead,  I  will  give  yon  my  pOmids ;  you 
may  ill-treat  them,  lock  them  in  attics  or  cellars,  that  is  no 
matter  to  me ;  pay  me  your  pennies,  and  ^en  they  are  dead 
I  will  give  yoa  my  poands.  Yoa  may  neglect  them  in  sick- 
ness, you  may  get  no  doctor  till  the  very  last,  yoa  may 
neelect  the  instractions  he  gives  yon,  go  oat  and  leave  year 
dying  to  die ;  pay  me  your  pennies,  and  when  they  are  dead 
I  will  giv«  yoa  my  poands." 

"You  may  give  your  child  'boiley*  and  crashed  biscuits, 
which  yoor  coroners  have  declared  a  hundred  times,  and  the 
papers  have  reported  a  hundred  times,  to  be  as  f^tal  as  poison, 
as  pemicioas  as  brick-dost ;  give  me  your  pennies,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  ponnds." 

Yoa  may  become  voluntarily  idle,  get  into  arrears  with 
your  rent,  and  pray  your  lan(Uord  to  delay  execution 
till  your  child  is  dead;  you  may  gamble,  and  drink, and 
light ;  you  may  live  at  the  public-house ;  you  may  be  locked 
vp  fifty  times  for  riotous  conduct ;  give  me  your  pennies, 
and  I  wHl  give  you  my  pounds." 

"  You  may  go  to  an  inquest,  and  because  two  of  you  were 
hi  the  room,  neither  of  you  being  able  to  g^ve  evidence 
against  the  other;  you  may  escape  by  the  skin  of  jour 
teeth;  you  may  be  called  by  the  court  *a  disgrace  to 
humanity  ;*  only  pay  me  jour  pennies,  and  when  denounced 
yovi  leave  the  court,  I  will  give  you  my  pounds." 

**  Tou  may  get  to  the  ssii^e?,  you  may  just  escape  penal 
servitude  for  life,  because  your  accusers  cannot  prove  on 
tedmical  points  quite  enough ;  pay  me  your  pennies,  and  I 
will  g^ve  you  my  pounds." 

And  what  is  more,  when  the  payment  is  made,  the  fact  will 
be  advertised  on  the  collector  s  canvassing  sheet  throughout 
the  vdiole  neighbourhood.  What,  I  ask,  is  the  educational 
value  of  an  this? 


SHOULD  THESE  PEOPLE  INCREASE  AND  MULTIPLY? 

Mr.  Waugh  thinks  this  b  very  terrible,  and  denoimces 
it  with  all  the  vigorous  eloquence  that  he  has  at  com- 
mand. But  the  collector  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
L:m  olf,  for  instance,  he  might  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage fi-om  Mr.  Waugh's  paper.: — 

There  is  in  England  a  herd  of  cruel  reckless  married  and 
nnmarried  creatures  with  maternal  organism,  whom,  for 
morbid  villainy  towards  their  young,  hot-blooded  and  cold- 
blooded beasts  and  reptiles  fail  to  supply  figures  of  speech  to 
describe  ;  and  there  are  males  to  match  them.  They  are 
lazy  as  sloths,  lostful  as  monkeys,  crafty  as  serpents, 
savage  as  tigers:  some  whore,  some  bet,  some  drink, 
some  curse,  some  lie,  and  thev  have  babies.  They  feel 
**  in  luck"  when  their  child  is  sick.  They  have  no  patience 
with  the  slow  ways  of  death.  They  know  '*  the  peor 
mother's  "  friends— syrups,  and  rat  powder,  and  starvation. 
In  all  death-ways,  they  are  clever.  For  '*  the  convenience  of 
the  agent,"  they  may  leave  their  pennies  to  be  taken  up  at 
another  person's  house  (the  superintendent  of  a  society  said 
at  an  inquest  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
collectors  to  take  pennies  for  seven  or  eight  policies  at  one 
house).  They  know,  too.  the  busy  dispensaries ;  which  to  go 
to ;  the  time  to  go  to  it ;  and  what  to  say.  And  that  one 
child  of  such  should  die  is  nothing  to  the  insurance  societjr's 
collector.  ^ 

He  might  tlien  ask  whether  in  tlie  interests  of  society, 
having  due  regard  for  the  immortal  princiole  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  and  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  that  such 
creatures  should  be  allowed  to  propagate  their  kind 
merely  becatise  they  have  what  Mr.  Waugh  euphemisti- 
cally terms   maternal  organisms  P  " 

WHAT  MR.  WAUGH  WANTS. 

Mr.  Waugh,  however,  is  one  of  the  humanitarian  sort,, 
and  he  is  on  the  war-path  against  child  insurance  com- 
panies.  This  is  what  he  proposes : — 

Let  the  handling  of  money  benefit  by  a  child's  death  be 
totally  abolished,  rendered  impossible.  Let  provision  for 
funerals  take  its  place ;  and  as  in  sick-clubs,  when  a  child  is 
ill,  payment  go  not  to  the  parent,  but  to  the  doctor,  so  in 
banal  clubs,  when  the  child  dies,  let  payment  go  not  to  Uie 
parents,  but  to  the  undertaker.  And  let  any  tampering  with 
this  law  be  treated  as,  what  it  is,  conspiracy  to  murder. 
Whether  it  be  by  societies,  their  agents,  the  undertakers,  or 
the  parents,  it  must  be  treated  as  a  serious  crime,  against 
both  the  bodies  of  children  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

It  is  evident  that,  what  between  Mr.  Stanley,  Dr. 
Strahan,  and  Mr.  Wauf^hy  opinions  difier  widely  as  to  the 
best  method  of  improving  mankind. 


IN  A  VOLUME  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNEL 

To  tho  Atlmittc  Monthly y  Mr.  J.  "Rjissell  Lowell  con- 
tributes the  following  sonnet  under  the  above  heading : — 

Strange  spoil  from  this  weird  garden  Memory  brings ; 
Here,  hard  by  Flower  de  Luce,  the  night-blast  sows 
Moonstruck  Thessalian  herbs  ;  o'erhead  (who  knows  7 Y 
Or  from  beneath,  a  sough  of  missioned  wings ; 
The  soil,  enriched  with  mould  of  Coptic  kings. 
Bears,  intertwining,  substances  and  shows, 
And  in  the  midst  about  their  mystic  rose 
The  Muses  dance,  while  rapt  Apollo  sings. 
All-potent  Phantasy,  the  spell  is  thine ; 
Thou  lay'st  thy  careless  finger  on  a  word. 
And  there  forever  shall  thine  effluence  shine. 
The  witchery  of  thy  rhythmic  pulse  be  heard ; 
Yea,  where  thy  foot  hath  left  its  pressure  fine. 
Though  but  in  passing,  haunts  the  Attic  bird. 
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DO  AMERICANS  HATE  ENGLAND? 

NO  I    BY  ME.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  paper  upon  "  Amencan  Hatred 
of  England has  eiicited  a  host  of  rejoinders.  Colonel 
Higginson,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  Mumt  Halstead, 
Rev  Robert  CoUyer,  and  others  write  to  the  North 
American  Review  a  series  of  short  papers  m  which  they 
set  forth  their  reason  for  beUeving  that  Mr.  Gold^ 
Smith  has  made  a  mistake.  Only  one  writer,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  whoever  he  may  be,  says  that  it  is  true  that  the 
Americans  do  hate  England,  not  only  for  the  mst  but 
because  they  want  Canada.  Leaving  that  gentleman  b 
dissertation  on  one  side,  I  select  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  s 
as  the  most  mteresting  of  the  articles.  According  to 
Mr.  Carnegie,  the  so-called  American  hatred  of  England 
is  all  a  matter  of  schoolboy  reading. 

A  STORY  OF  MR.  CARNEQIE'S  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

He  illustrates  this  by  a  reminisoence  of  his  boyhood  :— 
An  American  child  must  first  learn  that  Washington's  foe 
was  England.  What  we  learn  at  seven  sticks.  When  I  was  at 
that  age,  I  awoke  one  night  to  hear  that  my  uncle  had  been 
put  in  gaol,  and  that  my  father  might  be.  I  knew  there  was 
hidden  in  the  attic  a  rebelUous  Republican  flag,  for 
all  our  family  were  Chartists,  and  to  this  day,  when- 
ever I  speak  of  a  king  or  hereditary  privilege,  my  blood 
tingles  and  mounts  to  my  face.  Sometimes— and  not  so 
many  years  ago— I  have  felt  for  a  passing  moment  that  to 
shoot  all  hereditary  kings  one  after  the  other  would  not  be 
uncongenial  work,  for  I  haie  hereditary  privileges  with  a  hate 
nothing  else  inspires,  because  I  got  it  at  seven,  and  it  requires 
an  effort  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  Therefore,  when  I  see 
and  hear  my  little  nephews,  one  after  another,  rise  from  the 
Revolutionary  story,  and  feel  about  England  as  I  did  about 
her  and  her  kings  and  monarchy,  much  as  I  deplore  this, 
1  recognise  that  it  must  be,  and  that  only  age  and  knowledge 
will  counteract  it, 

WOULD  THE  AMERICANS  HELP  US  IN  WAR? 

But  age  and  education  do  counteract  it.  Mr.  Carnegie  says 
Educated  Americans  who  learn  more  and  more  what 
America  owes  to  the  great  motherland  respect  And  admire  it 
more,  and  their  affection  for  it  steadily  grows.  As  between 
England  and  America,  of  course,  they  are  intensely  American : 
but  the  depth  of  real  feeling  for  England  will  be  seen  if  ever 
any  of  the  Continental  Powers  succeed  in  seriously  endanger- 
ing that  little  island  ;  which,  however,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  like  to  see  the  foot  of  a  foreign  invader  planted 
upon  the  land  of  Shakespeare  and  Bums,  or  any  race  but  the 
English-speaking  one  ruling  there  ;  or  that  they  would  rest 
quietly  if  any  did. 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  EQUALITY. 

This  may  be  optimistic,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  shrewd 
Scotchman,  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  This  is 
his  dehberato  judgment  upon  the  whole  matter  : 

The  American  of  to-day  thinks  more  of  earning  his  own 
good  opinion,  and  what  other  nations,  including  England, 
think  of  him  is  secondarv,  as  it  should  be.  There  is  less 
vanity,  but  more  pride  in  nis  composition  as  a  citizen  of  the 
American  Republic.  This  is  better  for  both  the  old  land  and 
the  new.  They  meet  upon  equal  terms ;  which  is  the  first  re- 
quisite for  genuine  friendship. 

The  wars  between  us  henceforth  are  to  be  industrial,  and 
the  victories  those  of  peace.  Still,  the  Briton  and  the 
American  are  too  much  alike  and  too  much  to  each  other  not 
to  have  feelings  of  rivalry  excited  as  between  themselves ;  but 
now  that  all  feeling  of  condescension  on  the  one  hand  and 
assertion  on  the  other  has  ceased,  and  they  are  recog- 


nised equals,  every  hour  taken  from  the  passage  between 
tl>em,  every  visit  paid,  draws  the  two  branches  closer  to- 
gether, and  leads  both  to  feel  deep  down  in  their  hearts 
that  they  are  branches  of  the  same  great  family— the  elder 
that  he  is  the  imperious,  urn  ivalled  coloniser  among  mei^ 
and  the  youngster  that  "  he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block,"  and 
means  to  have  his  way  upon  this  continent,  after  tlie  example 
of  his  sire  in  other  parts  of  the  worid ;  and,  above  all,  a 
latent  power  capable  of  incredible  action  if  ever  touched  by 
serious  misfortune  befalling  either,  there  dwells  silently  in 
the  hearts  of  both,  as  a  sweet  secret  which  no  other  race  can 
share,  the  fact  that  both  father  and  son  know  well  and  feel 
keenly  how  very  true  it  is  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than 
water" 


THE  LAST  OF  "THE  DEAD  MAN'S  DIARY." 

«*  The  Dead  Man's  Diary"  is  now  published  in  a  volume, 
but  the  concluding  chapters  of  it  appear  ixiLippimottt^ 
month.  They  are  entitled  "  Hope  and  Heaven."  When 
the  dead  man  was  in  hell  he  never  ceased  to  tliink  of  the 
girl  whom  he  had  ruined.    He  says — 

It  was  of  Dorothy  that  my  heart  was  full ;  it  was  for 
Dorothy  that  I  never  ceased  to  sorrow,  to  lament,  and— 
sinner,  though  I  was— to  pray.  I  saw  her,  "not  knowmg 
where  to  turn  for  refuge  from  swiftly-advancing  shame,  and 
understanding  no  more  of  this  life  of  ours  than  a  foolish  lost 
lamb  wandering  farther  and  fart  her  in  the  nightfall,'*  stealing 
stealthily  forth  at  dusk  to  hide  herself  from  her  fellow  creat  ures. 
I  saw  her  turn  away  with  a  heart  hardened  into  a  brazen 
indifference,  and  plunge  headlong  into  a  bottomless  gulf  of 
ignominy  and  sin.  Nor  did  the  vision  pass  from  me  until  out 
of  that  seething  vortex  of  lust  and  infamy  I  saw  arise  the 
black  phantom  of  an  immortal  soul  which  was  lost  for  ever, 
crying  unto  God  and  His  Christ  for  judgment  upon  the 

seducer.  .  ,  *  t 

As  these  hideous  spectres  of  the  past  rose  again  before  me,  1 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  shrieked  out  under  the  burden  of  my 
sin,  as  oply  he  can  shriek  who  is  torn  by  hell-torture  and 
despair.  But  even  as  I  shrieked,  I  felt  the  burden  lifted  and 
borne  away  from  me,  and  then  I  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  One 
kneeling  in  prayer.  And  I  who  had  cried  out  that  I  could 
bear  the  burden  of  my  sin  no  longer,  saw  that  upon  Him 
was  laid,  not  only  my  sin,  but  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  He  stooped  of  His  own  accord  to  receive  them. 

But  to  this  hope  there  succeeded  a  moment  when  the 
agonised  thought,"  How,  If  there  be  no  Christ  7  "  leapt  out  at 
me  like  the  darkness  which  looms  but  the  blacker  for  tho 
lightning-flash ;  a  moment  when  hell  gat  hold  on  me  again, 
and  a  thousand  gibbering  devils  arose  to  shriek  in  my  ear, 
"  And  though  there  be  a  Christ  is  it  not  now  too  late  ?'* 

Here  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

I  reeled  at  that  cry,  and  the  darkness  seemed  once  more 
to  close  in  around  ;  but  with  a  great  cry  to  God,  battling, 
beating,  like  a  drowning  man  for  breath,  I  fell  at  tho 
feet  of  a  woman,  white-veiled,  and  clad  in  robes  like  the 
morning,  whose  hand  it  was  that  plucked  me  from  the 
abyss  in  which  I  lay  ;  and  lo  !  there  came  a  tender  touch 
upon  my  head,  and  a  voice  in  my  ear  that  whispered 
**Son." 

And  as  the  word  died  away  into  a  silence  like  the 
hallowed  hush  of  listening  angels,  and  I  8tre*^ched  forth 
my.  arms  with  a  cry  of  unutterable  longing  and  love,  I 
saw  that  He  held  one  by  the  hand— even  she  who  had 
plucked  me  out  of  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  fallen — and 
1  saw  that  she  was  no  longer  veiled.  It  was  Dorothy — 
Dorothy  whom  He  had  of  His  infinite  love  souglit  out 
and  saved  from  the  shame  to  which  my  sin  had  consigned 
her,  and  whom  He  had  sent  to  succour  me,  that  so  He 
might  set  upon  my  soul  the  seal  of  His  pardon  and  of 
His  peace.   And  to  Him  be  the  praise  !  Amen,^ 
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GEORGE  THE  FIRST,  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES. 

The  Sovereign  selected  by  the  Leisure  Hmir  for  its  July 
number  is  George  the  First,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  whose 
portrait  by  kind  permission  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  we 
reproduce  here.  Prince  George  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Souderburg-Gliicksburg  was  only  eighteen  when  chosen 
to  rule  as  a  prince. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1863,  the  newly- made  King  landed 
in  the  Piraeus.  "  My  strength  lies  in  the  love  of  my  people," 
was  the  device  he  chose  for  himself.  In  his  first  proclama- 
tion he  promised  to  concentrate  all  his  eflforts  towards 
making  Greece  "a  model  for  the  eastern  European  king- 
doms." And  he  has  been  true  to  his  word  ;  efforts  have  not 
been  lacking,  and  the  progress  made  towards  civilisation 
in  this  quarter  of  a  century  is  immense. 

The  task  was  no  easy  one.  The  people  showed  their 
turbulent  temperament 
from  the  first.  Thus 
King  George's  arrival  was 
celebrated  by  his  subjects 
in  the  chief  cities  of  his 
kingdom  by  street  fights 
between  his  opponents 
and  adherents,  which 
neither  the  police  nor 
the  military  could  stop. 
The  country  was  entirely 
disorganised,  the  treasury 
drained. 

The  new  king,  however, 
changed  all  that.  After 
a  quarter  of  a  century's 
reign,  the  dominions  of 
George  I.  have  almost 
doubled  in  extent,  and 
Greece  no  longer  occu- 
pies the  last  place  among 
the  states  of  Europe.  It 
is  now  larger  than  Holland 
and  Belgium  combined. 

He  soon  showed  of  what 
stuff  he  was  made.  Arriv- 
ed in  the  land  a  stranger 
and  a  mere  stripling,  he 
had  brought  with  him  no 
friends  nor  attendants 
save  one,  a  certain  Count 
Sponeclc,  who  was  his 
intimate  adviser.  Of  this 
man  the  Greeks  were  at 
once  jealous.  Hardly  had 
the  King  noticed  this  than 
he  gave  way  to  it.  Young, 
friendless,  inexperienced, 
alone,  he  nevertheless 
sent  back  to  Denmark  his 
one  old  home  friend.  The 
act  gained  for  him  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  his  people. 
And  it  was  but  an  indication  of  the  course  the  King  has 
since  rigidly  followed. 

After  describing  in  appreciative  terms  the  king  s  reign, 
the  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  his  character  : — 

Activity,  in  very  fact,  is  the  keynote  to  the  King's  character. 
He  is  a  great  worker.  Even  in  winter  he  is  to  be  found  in 
his  study  at  early  hours.  Indeed,  early  rising  would  seem  to 
be  a  royal  virtue.  Tliese  persons,  perhaps,  best  grasp  the  value 
of  those  umi.c.  .—bed  morning  hours.  In  summer,  twice  a  week, 
indeiwudently  of  his  ministers,  the  King  receives  all  the  per- 
sons who,  passing  through  Athens,  have  asked  for  the  favour  of 
an  audience.  These  visitors  generally  find  him  standing  beside 
a  little  table  piled  with  papers  and  documents,  in  a  room 
which  is  the  last  of  the  three  ground-floor  rooms  of  the 
palace  set  aside  for  his  private  cabinets.  These  rooms  are 
richly  decorated  with  pictures,  bronzes,  marbles,  and  costly 
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objects  of  art.  But  besides  these  there  are  also  hung  on  the 
walls  portraits  of  all  the  great  Hellenes  who  have  helped  to 
make  modern  Greece.  This  is  a  delicate  con^liment  on  the 
part  of  the  King  to  liis  native  visitors,  and  one  they  never  fail 
to  appreciate,  for  the  King  himself  is  essentially  a  modem  man, 
though  he  possesses  all  due  love  and  respect  for  his  nation's 
great  and  glorious  past.  But  modern  literature,  modern  art, 
the  marvellous  scientific  discoveries  of  our  century,  have  a 
rare  attraction  for  him,  as  also  has  modem  history.  He  has 
a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  international  politics. 

Those  who  come  in  contact  with  King  George  testify  to 
his  frank,  amiable  manners.  He  puts  his  visitors  at  their 
ease,  and  permits  them  to  talk  unrestrainedly.  He  lovo.; 
discussion  and  straightforward  speech.  He  does  not  forbid .  ^n- 
tradiction.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  his  visitors  to  hold  true 
converse  with  him,  a  thing  not  common  in  interviews  with 
royal  persons,  who  like  their  dicta  to  be  accepted  as  infallible. 

In  this  wise  the  King 
leams  much,  and  knows 
what  is  occurring,  wliat 
is  thought  in  the  large 
world  outside  the  narrow 
little  circle  in  which 
royalty  moves. 

He  also  likes  to  inspect 
Government  works  with 
his  own  eyes,  going  to 
visit  harbours,  barracks, 
roads,  and  buildings  un- 
expectedly and  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  but  one 
or  two  gentlemen. 

His  programme  fpr  bis 
reign  is,  for  the  interior, 
progress ;  for  the  exterior,, 
liberation  of  the  Greek 
peoples  still  under  a 
strange  yoke. 

The  King's  civil  list  is 
but  550,000  fr.  a  year. 
But  he  understands  so 
well  how  to  manipulate 
it  that  he  manages  on  this 
narrow  sum  to  fulfil  with 
becoming  dignity  the  re- 
quirements of  his  station. 

Like  his  father,  he  is 
fond  of  outdoor  exercise 
and  of  sport.  He  is  «a  good 
shot  and  whip,  an  inde- 
fatigable swimmer,  and  a 
lover  of  angling^.  On 
the  Gulf  of  Chalcis  he  has 
a  little  palace,  whither 
he  often  retires  to  fish. 
But  it  is  at  Corfu,  where 
\\2  has  his  summer  resid- 
ence, that  he  is  able  to 
live  entirely  according  to  his  tastes  —  a  lovely  domain 
in  an  enchanting  spot.  Here  he  and  the  Queen  are  able  to 
carry  on  that  free  existence  devoid  of  etiquette  which  pleases 
them  both.  The  King  turns  farmer,  and  the  Queen  becomes 
a  musician  and  a  painter.  Flower-painting  is  her  forte,  and 
she  may  be  met  in  the  gardens  at  Corfu  copying  from 
Nature  many  of  the  lovely  plants  which  bloom  in  that 
enchanted  isle.  She  arranges  her  floral  pictures  with  much 
skill. 

Happy  hours  of  relaxation  are  those  for  the  King  -and 
Queen.  Their  official  life  at  Athens  is  a  very  busy  one,  and 
of  necessity  very  varied.  In  winter  the  palace  doors  are 
constantly  thrown  open  for  receptions,  dinners,  balls,  and 
skating  festivals— for  the  King  has  caused  a  skating-rink  to 
be  erected  in  a  long  gallery,  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  land 
in  which  snow  never  falls  can  enjoy  in  mock  fashion  the 
pleasures  that  ice  affords.  ^^^I  _ 
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WHY  I  OPPOSE  THE  LAND  BILL. 

BY  MR  C.  S.  PARNELL,  M.P 

The  other  day  a  friend  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  getting  an  article  "from  Mr.  Pamell  ?  **  No,*' 
said  I,  *'  Mr.  Pamell  never  writes  articles  for  anybody." 
Almost  the  next  day  I  took  up  the  North  American 
JievUw,  and  found  the  first  position  occupied  by  an  article 
of  Mr.  Pamell's,  entitled  **  Mr.  Balfour'sLand  Bill."  It 
seems  that  early  in  1880  he  wrote  an  article  in  the  same 
review  explaining  his  vitwj  as  to  the  need  of  agrarian 
legislation  in  Ireland.  He  now  returns  to  th3  same 
periodical  in  order  to  set  forth,  what  assuredly  needs  some 
explanation,  why  he  opposes  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill,  which  in 
8ome  measure  carries  out  his  views  for  the  establishment 
of  a  tenant  proprietary  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Pamell  lays 
down  his  objections  categorically.  First  of  all  the 
Bill  is  not  sufficient.  It  would  not  tduch  more  than 
one  out  of  four  of  the  Irish  tenants.  To  deal  with 
them  all  would  require  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
millions  sterling.  As  this  sum  is  not  forthcoming, 
it  is  no  use  talking  any  longer  of  a  comprehensive 
and  final  measure  of  expropriation.  We  are  therefore 
driven  back  upon  second  bests,  and  Mr.  Pamell  says 
that  the  secona  best  is  not  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  but  his  own 
alternative  measure.  His  Bill  would  first  of  all  secure 
the  tenants'  improvements  from  the  infliction  of  rent. 
Mr.  Pamell  would  then  insist  that  the  graziers  who 
have  converted  Ireland  into  a  ranch  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  number  'of  the  tenants  entitled  to 
purchase  their  holdings.  Three-fourths  of  Connaught, 
Mr.  Pamell  sajrs,  is  held  by  these  men,  and  at  least 
one-third  of  Munster  and  probably  one-fourth  of 
Leinster.  Another  class  whicn  should  be  eliminated 
from  any  scheme  of  purchase  is  that  of  the  bogus 
tenant  who  has  been  created  out  of  the  sons,  sons-in-law, 
nnd  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  who  have  divided  their  home 
farms  and  demesnes  among  them.  Granting,  therefore, 
that  thirty- three  million  sterling  is  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  British  taxpayer  is  prepared  to  go  in  establishing 
a  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Pamell  thhiks  that 
the  first  class  to  be  benefited  among  the  landlords  should 
be  the  smaller  resident  owners  in  Ireland,  whereas  he 
calculates  that  by  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  400  out  of  the 
10,000  Irish  landowners  would  receive  24  millions  out  cf 
the  forty  allotted  to  the  purchase.  His  further  objections 
to  the  Bill  are  those  usually  taken  on  the  platform,  namely, 
that  it  is  unfair  to  promote  purchase  under  coercion,  and 
that  it  is  unfair  to  h3rpothecate  the  local  resources  of 
the  community  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  re- 
payment of  advances.  He  objects  further  to  the  clause, 
dealing  with  the  congested  districts,  on  the  ground  that 
8o  much  of  the  money  would  be  taken  up  by  the  con- 
version of  large  graziers  into  owners  that  an  insufficient 
Kum  would  be  left  for  dealing  with  the  congested  areas. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Pamell's  summing  up  of  the  whole 
matter. 

r  should  gladly  welcome  any  honest  intention  on  the  part 
-of  the  Government  to  solve  this  land  question.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  us  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  before  the 
time  arrives  for  the  larger  settlement  of  Home  Rule. 
Difficulties  about  land,  if  they  should  arise  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone's  return  to  office,  will  materially  hamper  him 
and  increase  the  arduous  character  of  his  task.  Difficulties 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they  should  arise,  will 
1)6  most  embarrassing  for  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the 
future  executive  depending  upon  that  Parliament.  By 
nil  means  settle  it  now.  But  this  pretended  Land  Purchase 
Bill  is  no  solution.  It  seizes  upon  zUl  cur  available  resources, 
and  hypothecates  them  without  our  consent.  It  jobs  away 
the  limited  number  of  millions  available,  which,  if  husbanded 


and  carefully  directed,  as  I  have  shown,  would  go  far— very 
far — toward  removing  all  pressure  and  difficulty  in  the  future. 
It  selects  the  large  and  absentee  owners  for  favored  treat- 
ment, while  it  compels  the  tenant  to  buy  his  holding  at  an 
inflated  price,  with  a  load  of  arrears  around  his  neck  and  the 
pistol  of  coercion  at  his  head.  We  cannot  be  any  party  to  a 
measure  so  brought  forward  and  constituted. 


ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 

FPX>M  THE  DUTCH  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

Mr.  J.  L.  A.  Salvbrde  Db  Geave,  in  a  careful  article  on 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which  he  contributes  to  the 
Vragen  des  Tijdfy  contrasts  it,  much  to  its  disadvan- 
tage, with  Ck>ntinental — (^specially  Dutch  and  German 
imiversities.  Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  considers 
— he  includes  both,  though  treating  more  particularly  of 
the  former — are  surviviQs  of  an  effete  mediaevahsm. 
Nowhere  else  has  conservatism  taken  root  so  strongly. 
This  and  other  disastrous  effects  have  resulted  from  the 
absence  of  State  interference.  Mr.  De  Grave  appears  to 
have  drawn  his  facts  chiefly  from  Thorold  Rogers's  "  Edu- 
cation in  Oxford,"  Stodman's  "Oxford,  its  Life  and 
Schools,"  the  Warden  of  Merton*s  "  History  of  tYjfi  Uni- 
versity," and  the  article  in  last  October's  Edinburah  Review, 
In  general  he  follows  these  authorities  pretty  closely,  but 
has  fallen  into  one  or  two  blunders,  quite  excusable  in  a 
foreigner.  Thus,  he  speaks  of  the  defunct  Magd^en 
Hall  as  an  existing  institution,  and  describes  it  as  a  place 
where — there  being  no  entrance  examination — "man^ 
men  so  who  cannot  get  in  anjrwhere  else.''  Somehow  this 
sounds  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity's 
(or  was  it  Wheweil's  ?)  sarcastic  remark  about  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  It  seems  curious,  too,  to  find  so 
simple  an  expression  as  "  to  get  forward  with  reading " 
carefully  explained  as  a  boating  metaphor,  and  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  "rowing  takes  the  foremost  place 
in  undergraduate  life.*'  This  is  surely  not  universaUy  true 
at  present,  whatever  it  may  have  been  some  years  ago. 

He  is  very  severe  on  the  "strictly  formal  character 
peculiar  to  ^iglish  religion  "  (of  which  the  obli^tion  of 
"  keeping  chapels  "  is  an  evidence),  the  sectarian  diaracter 
of  the  university,  and  quotes,  in  this  connection,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  article  on  the  openinjg  of  Mansfield  College, 
•addinff,  "The  Anglican  Church  is  still  the  Church  at 
Oxfoi^,  and  Stedman  even  asserts  that  it  never  had  so 
many  adherents  among  the  undergraduates  as  at  the 
present  moment.  The  difference,  however,  is,  that  before 
1871  it  had  a  monopoly,  and  this  is  no  longer  the  case." 

With  regard  to  college  discipline,  Mr.  De  Grave  remarks : 
"To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  student  life  at  the 
German  and  our  own  universities,  the  question  involun- 
tarily suggests  itself,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  get 
any  eflicient  training  for  later  life,  when  he — as  is  the  case 
at  Oxford— has  so  little  chance  of  learning  to  stand  on 
his  own  Ic^P  However,  it  seems,  after  all,  that  the 
desired  end  is  attained,  for  all  who  hare  written  about 
Oxford  agree  that  the  university  is  not  a  failure  in  this 
respect." 

After  summarising  the  work  of  various  Universily 
Commissions,  the  writer  concludes: — "Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  principal  object  aimed  at  in  the  work  of  the 
Commissions  both  of  1854  and  1877  has  not  been 
attained :  the  colleges  still  take  the  first  place,  and  the 
University  is  subordinated  to  them.  This  poweriessness 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  interfere,  with  any  good 
result,  in  a  matter  which  is  especially  concerning  to  the 
nation,  seems  to  us,  we  repeat,  a  very  serious  one,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  English  university  teaching  will— principally 
Oil  this  account— never  stand  oxf^p^ehntiiJhAt  of  other 
States  on  the  Contin^tl2ed  by  VjOOV  IL 
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WOMAirS  SUFFRAGE  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  WiCKERSHEiMER  publishes  an  article  in  the  Nouvelle 
Jtenie  on  female  suffrage.  *  *  Don't, "  says  he, "  let  us  talk  of 
'universal  suffrage  so  long  as  the  suffrage  is  extended  only  to 
the  fraction  of  society,  considerable  though  that  fraction 
onay  be,  which  is  represented  by  adult  manhood;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  don't  let  us  extend  the  suffrage  to  women  in  a 
Jiurry .  Until  the  demand  for  female  suffrage  is  the  genuine 
outcome  of  national  life,  he  would  not  endeavour  to  create 
icmale  voters.  **  Before  thinking  of  endowing  women 
vrith  political  rights  and  giving  them  access  to  public 
^fl&ces,  we  should  evidently  first  think  of  extending  the 
•sphere  of  their  activity  in  civil  life.*' 

PROGRESS  EVEN  IN  FRANCE. 

Signs  of  this  very  movement  are  not  wanting,  he  thixiks, 
•even  in  France,  the  home  of  revolution  and  routine. 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  an  increasing  number 
of  women  are  employed  in  the  postal  and  telegraph 
^services;  that  the  railway  companies  have  in  many 
instances  put  the  level  crossings  under  the  charge  of 
iromen,  and  that  station-mistresses  taking  the  place  of 
istation-masters  on  the  branch  lines,  have  given  full  satis- 
faction to  their  employers.  Of  course  he  looks  upon  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  in  the  whole  social  revolution, 
attributes  the  progress  of  the  emancipation  move- 
ment there  to  the  extreme  liberality  of  the  laws  **or, 
jather  to  the  absence  of  the  multitude  of  so-called  protec- 
rtive  laws,"  which  have  survived  among  nations  influenced 
liy  the  Roman  code.  The  newer  States  of  the  Union  are 
-the  most  advanced  in  this-  respect.  **  In  the  Far  West 
women  take  part  in  municipal  elections."  M.  Wicker- 
43heimer's  comment  is  a  sad  allusion  to  the  many  French 
-communes  in  which  the  experiment  might  be  repeated 
^th  advantage 

WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS. 

A  reform  which,  in  his  opuiion,  is  much  needed  in 
France  is  a  law  by  which  women  merchants  should  acquire 
the  right  of  voting  for  the  election  of  the  tribunals  of 
^mmerce.  He  points  out  that  as  the  case  in  this 
jnatter  now  stands,  women  who  are  engaged  in  business 
Jiave  all  the  burdens  and  all  the  duties,  but  they  exercise 
none  of  the  rights  which  in  the  case  of  men  are  the 
'^uxsompaniment  of  them.  Feminine  incompetence  can- 
jiot,  he  urges,  be  brought  forward  in  this  instance  as  a 
Teason  for  the  disability.  **  The  spirit  of  order  and  the 
^grasp  of  detail  which  women  possess  generally  in  a 
liigher  degree  than  men,  the  care  and  the  energy 
which  they  devote  to  occupations  which  interest 
them,  are  valuable  qualities  in  business,  and  are  uni- 
versally appreciated.  In  fact,  the  proofs  of  woman's 
-commercial  capacity  have  no  longer  to  be  made." 
Therefore  to  refuse  women  electoral  rights  as  regards 
judges  in  the  commercial  courts  is  an  absolute  denial  of 
JuMtice.  After  this,  the  next  step  would  be  to  consider 
whether  women  can  themselves  become  eligible  as  judges 
in  commercial  matters.  M.  Wickersheimer  sees  no 
objection  himself,  but  thinks  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
heiore  this  r^orm  becomes  popular— with  men. 

WHY  WOMEN  SHOULD  VOTE. 

Again,  vrith  regard  to  municipal  elections,  it  is  not 
-poflBible  to  follow  M.  Wickersheimer  through  all  his  argu- 
ments, especially  as  the  question — which  is  the  great  one 
for  France — of  woman  and  the  clergy,  has  not  yet  been 
touched,  but  in  respect  of  municipal  elections  and  the 
^capacity  or  incapacity  of  woman,  one  passage  occurs  which 
is  worth  quoting.  **  The  capital  fault  of  woman  is,  as  I 
bave  already  said,  to  guide  her  conduct  too  often  and 
almost  exclusively  by  sentiment ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
passion,  and  the  fault  leads  her  easily  into  the  commis- 


sion of  acts  of  injustice.  Well,  men  are  there  to  form  a' 
counter- weight.  Let  the  latter  keep  their  cold  reason  ; 
let  the  former  keep  their  sentiment.  And  when  the  two 
principal  factors  of  human  intelligence  thus  balance  each 
other,  their  combination  ought  to  produce  a  harmony 
which  is  very  nmch  lacking  in  out  actual  institutions." 

THE  ANTI-CLERICAL  ARGUMENT. 

We  pass  on  to  the  stock  ailment  which  is  always 
brought  against  female  suffrage  in  France.  The  Republic, 
it  is  urged,  is,  on  the  whole,  definitely  hostile  to 
clericalism,  but  the  majority  of  women  in  France  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  If  you  give  the  vote 
to  women  you  run  the  risk  of  reversing  the  decisions  of 
the  Republic  and  of  re-introducing  a  clerical  regime. 
The  position  in  which  the  country  will  be  placed  will  be 
that  a  majority  of  women,  combined  with  a  minority  of 
men,  will  impose  upon  the  remaining  men  and  women  of 
the  country  a  yoke  which  they  detest.  It  may  be  replied 
that  if  the  majority  desire  it,  even  though  that  majorit*y 
be  composed  of  women,  the  minority  must  submit. 
But,  it  is  urged,  if  the  minority  count  in  its  ranks  the 
greater  part  of  the  physical  force  of  the  nation,  it  never 
will  submit.  Men  can  fight  and  women  can't,  and  the 
minority  will  fight  rather  than  accept  the  domination  of 
the  priesthood.  The  usual  answer  to  this  argument  is 
that  it  has  happened  before,  and  will  only  too  probably 
happen  again  in  the  history  of  peoples,  that  a  minority 
feeling  its  cause  worth  fighting  for  has  fought  and  has 
conquered  a  majority  at  the  cost  of  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  But  the  general  effect  of  this  known  fact  is  to  render 
majorities  rery  careful  not  to  impose  a  detested  regime  on 
even  the  most  apparently  submisaive  and  well  regulated 
minority.  Suppose  the  extremely  improbable  eventuality 
of  majorities  in  the  country  dividing  themselves  by  sex 
and  political  power  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 
Is  it  not  presumable  that  common  sense  will  teach  them, 
as  it  has  taught  other  and  stronger  majorities,  to  hold 
their  hand  and  consider  what  the  minority  will  bear. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  IT. 

However  much  they  might  wish  to  impose  a  clerical  rule, 
they  will  not  dare  to  do  it  because  it  would  cost  them 
their  power,  and  thus  the  strength  of  the  minority  far 
from  being  a  weakness  to  the  nation  becomes  a  force. 
The  more  nearly  parties  are  balanced,  the 
greater  is  the  likelihood  of  justice.  M.  Wicker- 
sheimer does  not  content  himself  with  arguinc 
on  these  lines.  He  asks  why  there  is  hatred 
between  the  clei*gy  and  the  Republic,  and  develops  the 
causes  of  hostility.  Each  has,  according  to  him,  more  or 
less  wantonly  provoked  the  other.  .  But  he  looks  upon 
this  as  totally  unnecessary,  and  considers  that  if  Republi- 
can Governments  would  act  with  more  tolerance  towards 
the  Church,  clerical  fanaticism  would  on  its  side  die  out 
for  want  of  nourishment.  To  introduce  a  feminine,  and, 
as  things  at  present  are,  a  consequently  clerical  influence 
into  affairs  of  State  would,  he  believes,  have  pre- 
cisely the  beneficial  effect  of  modifymc  the  deci- 
sion of  the  State  in  religious  matters  litUe  by  little, 
toleration  would  become  reciprocal,  and  **  once  religious 
pacification  was  obtained,  women  would  cease  to  be  the 
political  instrument  of  the  priest."  The  more  seriously 
evangelical  a  woman  is,  the  more  M.  Wickersheimer 
believes  that  she  is  likely  to  be  Republican  if  she  does 
not  see  antagonism  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Church.  **  Therefore  I  believe  that  an  electorate  of 
women  far  from  doing  injury  to  the  Republic  will,  on 
the  contrary,  consolidate  it  always  on  the  condition  that 
transitions  shall  be  allowed  to  come  slowly  and  in  their 
own  time." 
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THE  PSALMS. 

BY  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

liEAViyo  Genesis,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  new  number  of 
Good  Words,  devotes  his  attention  to  the  Book  of  Psahns. 
He  begins  his  paper  by  quoting  the  following  observation 
of  Mr.  John  Bright's ; — 

ME.  BRIGHT  ON  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

John  Bright  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  content  to  stake 
-upon  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  it  stands,  the  great  question 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  Divine  Revelation.  It  was  not 
to  him  conceivable  how  a  work  so  widely  severed  from  all 
the  known  productions  of  antiquity,  and  standing  upon  a 
level  so  much  higher,  could  be  accounted  for  except  by  a 
special  and  extraordinary  aid  calculated  to  produce  special 
and  extraordinary  results  ;  for  it  is  reasonable,  nay  needful, 
to  presume  a  due  correspondence  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect.  Nor  does  this  opinion  appear  to  be  unreasonable.  If 
Bright  did  not  possess  the  special  qualifications  of  the 
scholar  or  the  critic,  he  was,  I  conceive,  a  very  capable  judge 
of  the  moral  and  religious  elements  in  any  case  that  had 
been  brought  before  him  by  his  personal  experience. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
Psalms  as  simply  owingj  their  parentage  to  the  Mosaic 
system.  He  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  there  were 
supplementwy  revelations  of  divine  truth  over  and  above 
those  contained  in  Holy  Writ,  and,  perhaps,  possibly 
making  themselves  felt  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Mosaic  system,  however,  provided  a 
much  nearer  sanctuary  for  tlie  most  capable  human  souls, 
in  which  was  reared  a  strong  bpiritual  life,  which  appears 
to  have  developed  itself  pre-eminently  in  the  depth,  rich- 
ness, tenderness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  Psalms. 
The  work  accomplished  by  them  is  without  parallel  on 
the  earth.  Down  to  the  present  day  they  constitute  the 
best  and  highest  book  of  devotion  for  the  Christian 
world. 

THE  PSALTER  AS  A  PROOF  OP  REVELATION. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says : — 

I  submit  then  thaj  the  fact  of  so  wonderful  a  power  as  was 
thus  exercised  by  the  Psalms,  in  such  diversities  of  time, 
race,  and  circumstances,  is  not  only  without  parallel,  but  is 
removed  by  such  a  breadth  of  space  from  all  other  facts  of 
human  experience  in  the  same  province,  as  to  constitute  in 
itself  a  strong  presumption  that  the  cause  also  is  one 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  human  action,  and 
may  most  reasonably  be  set  down  as  consisting  in  that 
speciality  of  Divine  suggestion  and  guidance  which  we  term 
revelation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  discusses  the  antiquity  of  the 
Psalms,  and  describes  their  contents  saying,  that  the 
development  of  the  principle  and  idea  of  a  commmiion 
with  God,  operative  on  human  feeling,  thought,  and  action, 
is  the  standing  and  central  thought  of  the  Psalms. 

THE  IMPRECATORY  PSALMS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  even  flinch  from  defending,  or 
at  least  explaining  away,  the  Psahns  in  which  the  Psalmist 
hurls  savage  denunciations  against  his  enemies.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  is  never  more  in  his  element  than  when 
he  is  explaining  away  difficulties,  begins  by  a  general 
observation  that — 

With  respect  to  their  severity  I  suggest,  an  if  need  be, 
contend,  that  we  in  our  ignorance  and  weakness  are  no  fit 
judges  of  the  extent  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty 
may  justly  carry  the  denunciation  and  the  punishment  of 
guilt.   We  have  not  fully  learned  and  cannot  measure  the 


deep  and  frightful  depravity  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  or 
the  purposes  with  which  penalty  descends.  In  the  early 
stages  of  society  the  roads  between  right  and  wrong  were 
short,  broad,  and  clear.  The  Psalmist  Uved  under  different 
dispensation  from  ours, 

and  BO  forth.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  strongest  point, 
however,  is  that  the  Psalms  are  so  good  that  we  can 
allow  considerable  discount  for  tiiDse  passages  which 
give  scandal  to  the  Christian  conscience.    He  says — 

If  the  seveml  parts  of  this  evidence  link  themselves 
into  a  compact  and  harmonious  whole,  it  is  not  reason,  but 
unreason  in  the  mask  of  reason,  which  declines  or  omits  to 
acknowledge  the  presumption  thence  arising,  that  the  Book 
is  at  a  leyel  indefinitely  higher  than  has  been  reached  by  tho 
unassisted  faculties  of  man,  and  that  the  power  which  raised 
it  to  that  level  can  only  be  Divine.  Such  a  conclusion  will 
survive  even  the  approving  reference  in  Ps«  czxzvii.  9,  to 
practice  of  savage  warfare. 


THE  GERMANISING  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

EVEN  AT  THE  ANTIPODES  ! 

The  Grennanising  of  the  United  States,  in  ma.\\y 
quarters,  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  but  hitherto  most  people^ 
nave  believed  that  the  Australian  continent  was  preserved 
to  the  English-speaking  folk.  They  will  be  somewhat 
rudely  undeceived  by  reading  Mr.  Sutherland's  article  on 
the  "German  Villages  of  South  Austraha,"  in  the- 
Centennial  for  May.  Mr.  Sutherland  says  that  in  no 
other  colony  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  any  of  the- 
Continental  nations  of  Europe  left  so  distinctly  it* 
national  and  racial  mark.  There  are  from  30,000  to 
40,000  German  colonists  gathered  together  at  the 
Antipodes.  For  many  miles  north  and  south  of  Port 
Mannum  the  coimtry  is  dotted  over  with  German  farms. 

The  German  farmers  will  in  the  future  gradually  develop 
more  vine-growing,  and  abandon  to  some  extent  their 
operations  for  the  raising  of  grain.  When  this  takes  place 
there  will  be  room  for  a  much  larger  population  than  at 
present  exists.  The  stream  of  German  immigration  to  South 
Australia  never  ceases.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  fits  and  starts. 
It  goes  on  quietly  from  year  to  year,  and  the  proportion  of 
German  colonists  steadily  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
population.  It  seems  as  if  the  emigration  of  such  a  people  as 
the  Germans  were  greatly  influenced  by  family  ties.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  Germans  in  South  Australia  are  related 
to  one  another  by  some  sort  of  family  tie. 

But  the  affinity  of  kinship,  religion,  and  language  has- 
proved  more  powerful  than  any  disintegrating  influence. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  flow 
of  German  colonisation  to  South  Australia  is  largely  on  the- 
increase.  By  the  last  census  it  appeared  tliat  the  number  of 
colonists  who  owned  Germany  as  their  birthplace  was  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  those  who  were  bom  in  all 
the  other  Australian  colonies.  Some  of  the  fines*  steamers- 
on  the  AustraUan  trade  are  now  engaged  in  bringing 
passengers  direct  from  Bremen  and  Antwerp  to  the  chief 
cities  of  Australia,  and  Adelaide  receives  a  lilrge  proportion 
of  this  influx.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the 
chance  of  any  of  the  other  colonies  at  some  future  date 
attracting  settlements  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  German 
villages  of  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  in  conclusion,  says  that  the  exclusive  uso 
of  the  German  language  in  South  AustraUa  is  only  a  matter 
of  temporary  custom.  The  Germans  abide  by  their 
Lutheran  faith,  but  in  other  matters  become  thoroughly 
Australian  in  aspiration,  lan^age,  and  patriotism.  Oa 
the  whole,  their  influence  m  South  Australia  has  beea 
most  beneficial. 
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STATE  PENSIONS  FOR  THE  AGED. 

A   VALUABLE   PAPER  BY  MR.   SYDNEY  WEBB. 

Is  the  Contemporary  Review^  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
-describes  with  much  detail  his  scheme  for  reforming  the 
Poor  Law.  The  following  summary  of  his  first  proposal 
^ves  a  general  idea  of  the  spirit  of  a  paper  which  practical 
social  reformers  should  take  care  to  master  without  fail  : 

One-fourth  of  the  people  who  attain  the  age  of  sixty-five 
-are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  relieving  officer  for  that  bare 
-subsistence  upon  which  they  linger  out  their  lives.  Nothing 
can  be  more  discouraging  to  thrift  and  providence  than  our 
present  practice  in  such  cases. 

Would  it  not  be  better  frankly  to  recognise  the  provision 
-of  a  minimum  pension  for  old  age  as  a  collective  charge  ? 
Every  person  must  necessarily  pay  rates  and  taxes  in  one 
^hape  or  another  all  his  life  long.  Regarding  the  State  as  a 
vast  benefit  society,  of  which  the  whole  body  of  citizens  are 
necessarily  members,  the  provision  of  pensions  to  the  aged 
appears  to  be  an  obvious  expansion  of  the  Democratic  idea. 

This  proposal  must  not  be  confounded  w^ith  schemes  of 
national  insurance.  If  any  payment  at  all  is  required  in 
•consideration  for  the  aged  pension,  it  must  only  be  as  a  test 
•of  thrift,  and  a  means  of  improving  character.  The  aged 
pensions  might,  at  first,  be  granted  only  to  those  persons  who 
(although  not  in  possession  of  a  large  income)  could  show 
that  they  had  made  some  attempt  partially  to  provide  for 
old  age.  Some  public  authority,  not  connected  with  Poor 
Law  administration,  if  this  is  practicable,  might  be  allowed 
to  grant,  in  lieu  of  Poor  Relief,  public  superannuation 
allowances  to  persons  over  sixty- five  years  of  age,  who 
had  absolutely  retired  from  work,  whether  destitute  or 
not,  who  were  not  notoriously  of  bad  character,  and 
who  could  show  tliat  they  had  made  some  continued 
•efforts  of  thrift,  in  any  form  whatsoever.  The  pro- 
posal involves  really  no  new  expense  to  the  community. 
The  aged  poor  are  in  any  case  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
the  able-bodied  workers,  and  the  substitution  of  pen- 
:sions  for  Poor  Law  relief  is  merely  a  readjustment.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day  there  would 
be  about  1,700,000  persons  over  65  Of  these  probably 
150,000  already  receive  public  pensions  of  one  kind  or 
mother,  and  about  400,000  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
costing,  on  an  average,  £10  10s.  lOJd.  each  annually.  What 
jiroportion  of  the  others  would  be  eligible  for,  and  would 
apply  for  a  pension,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  But  even  if 
the  pension  of  £10  per  head  were  made  universal  (and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  proposal),  the  extra  cost  involved 
would  almost  be  covered  by  the  appropriation  to  this  service 
of  the  tax  on  tobacco,  which  is  not  likely  otherwise  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  a  permanent  feature  in  a  Democratic 
fiscal  policy.  If  the  pension  were  made  payable  at  70  years  of 
age,  only  2j  per.  cent,  of  the  population  would  be  alive  to  claim 
it,  or  just  a  million  for  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  probably 
^,000  are  already  paupers,  and  perhaps  100,000  public 
pensioners.  The  extra  charge. involved  would,  in  this  case, 
probably  not  exceed  the  tea  duty.  But  a  beginning  might 
b3  made  by  sanctioning  a  certain  number  of  pensions  every 
year,  within  a  fixed  limit,  the  number  being  gradually 
increased  so  as  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  end  their  days  as  paupers. 

The  other  heads  of  the  refonn  which  Mr.  Webb 
proposes  are : — 

EfiScient  Education  for  the  Children  ; 

Collective  Provision  for  the  Sick  ; 

Public  Burial  of  the  De^id  ; 

Abolition  of  the  Casual  Ward  ; 

And  the  Reform  of  Poor  Law  Machinery. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Webb  says  : — 

The  foregoing  tentative  proposals  for  Poor  Law  reform  all 
XJrocced  on  the  lines  of  *'  depauperising,"  whorevor  safely 
posable,  the  present  collective  provision  of  the  community 
for  its  weaker  members,  and  of  *•  democratising  *'  the  mach- 
inery of  its  administration. 


JESUS  IN  ROMANCE. 

A  DUTCH  DEFENCB  OF  NOVELS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Pbofessor  H.  Oort's  article,  "  Jesus  als  Romanheld," 
is  a  study  of  two  specimens  of  that  kind  of  fiction  which 
deals  with  the  Gospel  history — Wallace's  "  Ben  Hur," 
and  a  German  work  entitled  "Jeschua  von  Nazara,"  by 
Paul  Ador.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  startling  to  plain  people 
to  find  the  Professor  including  the  Evangelists — quite  as 
a  matter  of  course— in  this  category  of  writers.  But  the 
rationalistic  standpoint  seems  to  be  more  generally  taken 
for  granted  in  Holland  than  with  us.  He  is  not  too 
complimentary  to  their  skill  as  fiction-writers,  but  says 
that  (as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare)  people  were  not  so 
particular  about  anachronisms  as  they  are  now.  Professor 
Oort  is  wilhng  to  allow  t^hat  the  Evangelists  wrote  in  all 
good  faith,  and  were  probably  unconscious  of  the  tran- 
sitions by  which  they  passed  from  He  might  well  have 
said  "  80>andHso,  to  "  He  must  have  said  it,"  and  finally 
•*  He  said  it," — and  that,  like  all  the  ancients,  they  did 
not  recogniso  the  distinction  between  'Hruth"  and 
«  reality." 

"  When  a  romance-writer  of  the  present  day,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  tries  to  do  what  they  did,  and,  making  use  of 
facts  which  he  recognises  as  true,  to  compose  a  life-history 
of  Jesus,  in  order,  by  this  means  to  bring  His  person 
nearer  to  his  readers,  and  make  them  understand  nim — 
this  procedure  is  held  by  many  in  abhorrence.  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  historical  novel,  by  .  .  .  "  sounds  to  many 
people  doubtful,  nay,  sacrilegious.  Why  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, I  think,  many  never  reply :  they  say  *  That  is  shock- 
ing, unseemly — Christ  and  a  novel ! — they  belong  to  two 
(Ufferent  departments,'  and  so  on.  WcD,  it  is  wrong  to 
despise  a  feeling  of  repulsion  experienced  by  earnest- 
minded  gro\m-up  people.  Let  no  one  say, '  If  you  do 
not  know  why  you  are  repelled,  your  opuiion  does  not 
count  for  anything,'  for  many  a  time  we  can  give  no 
reason  for  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  impression,  of 
which,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed.  But 
it  is  preferable  to  give  an  account  of  what  goes  on  in  us, 
so  as  to  ^ard  as  far  as  possible  against  the  danger  of 
bein^  gmded  by  a  prejudice — a  morbid  feeling." 

After  a  very  fuU  and  careful  estimate  of  the  difliculties 
such  an  author  could  have  to  encounter — difficulties  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  author  of  Ben  Hur  "  has  evaded  rather 
than  overcome  (carefully  abstaining  from  assigning  to  the 
Central  Figure  in  his  story  any  words  but  those  recorded 
in  the  Gospels),  and  thus  forfeiting  his  claim  to  the  title 
he  has  chosen  for  his  work,  "  A  Tale  of  the  Christ " — 
Professor  Oort  refuses  to  consider  the  problem  a  hope- 
less one. 

"  Shall  we  say  to  the  artists  with  the  pen  who  feel 
themselves  drawn  to  this  subject.  Do  not  vontiu-e'? 
No  more  than  we  should  say  to  the  painter  or  sculptor 
*  Do  not  tiy  to  represent  Christ.'  A  man  who  feels  his 
strength  will  strive  after  the  highest.  Let  him  strive ! 
But  let  liim  be  fully  aware  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
to  describe  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  If  he  comes  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  level  of  his  subject,  he  will 
have  achieved  a  noble  work.  No  doubt  he  will  bo 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  attempt,  and 
many  will  be  disappointed  through  him ;  but  through  the 
form  in  which  he  clothes  the  truths  which  Jesvs  left  to  the 
world  he  will  bring  them  nearer  to  us — by  the  vividness 
of  liis  presentation  he  will  make  us  feel  that  they  are 
living  truths  for  every  age  and  for  every  man ;  by  the 
truth  of  his  picture  he  will  help  iis  to  distingiiish  the 
eternal  substance  from  the  temporary  form,  and  give  the 
substance  a  form  in  ourselves.-  Such  a  mai^j^  an  artist 
by  the  ffraco  of  GocL"   
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venit,  vidit,  vicit, 

OB  THB  AMERICAN  GIEL  IN  EUROPE. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  contributes  a  very  lively  and 
pleasant  article  to  the  North  American  Review  upon  the 
American  girls  in  Europe.  The  article  is  one  which  both 
American  and  English  girls  will  do  well  to  read — the 
former  to  learn  how  to  improve  what  would  be  their 
otherwise  irresistible  charms,  and  the  latter  in  order  to 
understand  how  hopelessly  they  are  being  beaten  out  of 
the  field  by  their  cousins  from  across  the  sea. 

THE  MOST-TALKED-OP  CREATURE  IN  THB  WORLD. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  says— There  is  one  fact  which  the 
American  girl  can  be  sure  of:  she  id  at  present  the 
most-talked-of  creature  in  the  world.  Never  before  did 
the  women  of  one  nation  so  successfully  invade  all  nations, 
and,  reversing  the  Sabme  legend,  carry  off  the  most  able- 
bodied  warriors.  The  march  over  England  and  the 
Continent  by  the  American  girl  is  a  triumphant  one.  It  is 
a  great  story  of  conquest.  These  lovely  Amazons  do  not 
stop  for  ocean,  river,  or  geographical  boundary.  It  is  only 
fit  that  the  records  of  an  army  so  triumphant,  a  host 
80  universally  well  received,  should  be  Uke  those  of 
Wellington  in  Spain,  universally  respected.  The 
shadow  which  the  American  girl  is  iust  now  casting 
on  the  map  of  Europe  is,  generally  speaking,  a  robust  one« 
ll  she  chooses,  it  can  be  most  attractive,  and  in  a  thou* 
sand  cases  it  is.  No  women  are  more  courted,  admired, 
and  praised. 

AND  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 

To  what  is  it  that  the  American  girls  owe  their  extra- 
ordinary influence  ?  Prunarily,  to  that  which  has  in  every 
age  been  the  chief  weapon  of  womanhood,  namely,  superior 
personal  beauty. 

"it  seems  a  new  departure  of  the  human  race,  as  in 
London  or  Paris,  at  Nic  or  Homburg,  one  runs  against  a 
blonde  beauty  of  such  surprising  lustre,  or  a  brunette  so 
tall,  so  superb,  so  flashing,  with  such  hands  and  feet,  that 
the  proverbial  duchess  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  mono- 
poly of  these  appendages  is  nownere,  and  to  find  that  this 
glorious  Helen  is  from  Denver  or  Kansas  City,  or  still 
further  west.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mixture  oi  race  or 
atmosnhere,  or  whatever  makes  beauty,  that  subtle,  but 
most  aesirable  alchemy,  is  abroad  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  dyspeptic  American  girl  has  disappeared 
from  Europe." 

AND  THE  CLBVBBEST. 

But  beauty  is  not  however  the  only  attraction.  "The 
amount  of  talent  which  is  shown  by  these  American  girb 
is  quite  as  extraordinary  as  their  beauty.  We  need  not 
hint  at  the  supreme  sway  which  certain  American  women 
have  established  in  several  foreign  cities — the  adaptability, 
the  clearness  of  intelligence,  that  extraordinary  thing 
known  as  a  'talent  for  society' — to  realise  that  the 
American  girl  has  a  great  deal  in  that  pretty  little  head 
of  hers." 

IP  SHE  ONLY  WOULD  NOT  SPEAK  THROUGH  HER  NOSE ! 

"What  wonder  is  it  that  the  American  beauties  are 
annexing  all  that  is  worth  marrjdng  in  the  old  world  P  I 
remember  several  years  ago  hearing  a  long  and  interesting 
disquisition  from  Lord  Dufferin,  who  maintained  that  the 
American  women-  were  absoaitely  permeating  the 
diplomacy  of  the  world.  No  diplomat  could  go  to 
Washington  and  come  back  unmarried.  What  they  aid  to 
the  diplomats  ten  years  ago,  they  aro  doing  to  the 
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aristocracy  of  Europe  to-day.  They  love  titles,  they  lika 
homage,  and  they  rejoice  in  the  absence  of  the  air  <^ 
authority  in  their  Itdian  and  French  husbands,  who^ 
however  much  they  forsake  and  rob  their  wives,, 
never  bully  them.  Mrs.  Sherwood  insinuates  that  in 
order  to  enable  the  American  girl  to  queen  it  absolutely 
over  the  old  world  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  she  should 
learn  to  pronounce  her  own  language,  study  to  be  low* 
voiced,  sweet-voiced,  quiet  and  thoroughbred.  When 
she  learns  to  behave  the  whole  world  will  be  at  her  feet. 


A  NEW  SPHERE  FOR  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

WHY  NOT  ABOLISH  MIDDLEMEN? 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones  sometime  ago,  seeing  nine 
carrots  sold  for  3id.  in  London  while  he  was  buying  for 
the  same  sum  sixty  or  seventy,  near  Thurston  Station  oa 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  oiily  three  hours  from  town,, 
has  given  his  mind  to  the  subject  ever  since.    He  wrote? 
in  April  an  article  entitled,    Our  Fanners  in  Chains," 
and  now,  in  the  July  Natimud  Btvlew^  he  contributes  & 
sequel  which  is  very  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  points  out 
the  possibility  of  our  railway  companies  becoming  the 
great  distributing  agencies  between  tiie  producer  and  the 
consumer.    Mr.  J  ones'  idea  is  that  the  railway  ootmpanies* 
could  eliminate  the  middleman,  brining  the  farmer  in  the- 
country  in  direct  communication  with  the  purchaser  ia 
town.   There  is  no  knowing  what  the  railway  OQmpanieB> 
could  not  do  if  they  only  gave  their  minds  to  it.  Bir. 
Jones  sees  the  Great  Eastern  delivering  sea  water  m 
town  and  collecting  its  value  from  customers  who  desire- 
the  luxury  of  a  salt  water  bath  in  the  heart  of  Loudoiu 
If  they  can  do  this,  says  Mr.  Jones,  with  salt  water,  why 
cannot  they  do  it  with  turnips,  with  eggs,  and  with  all  the 
produce  of  the  farm  ?  Again  the  Great  Eastern  Railway* 
Company  has  already  converted  itself  into  an  agency  for 
letting  lodgings,  distributing  broadcast  every  year  a  list 
of  some  hundreds  of  addresses  in  the  counties  which  it> 
serves,  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  let  lodgings  t^ 
occasional  visitors.     Now,  says  Mr.  Jones,  they  can  act 
as  advertising  agents  for  farms  who  have  lodgings  to  lefe 
in  the  country.     Why  should  they  not  equaUy  help  the 
farmer  by  advertising  the  names  of  tradesmen  and  agencies 
in  towns  who  would  be  willing  to  receive  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  farm  produce  hi  small  parcels  ?    Blr.  Jones 
has  seen  the  manager  of  the  Groat  Eastern  Railway,  and. 
he  is  sanguine  as  to  a  movement  in  this  direction^ 
Already  a  conference  has  been  held  wiUi  the  leading 
representatives  of  agriculture  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  anS 
Essex,  and  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  them  is  now  before 
the  Company  arranging  for  a  better  retaU  distribution  in 
London.    It  contemplates  publishing  a  list  of  retaUersr  Co 
whom  the  parcels  may  be  sent,  and  the  returning  to  tha 
farmers  of  such  price  as  they  ma^  fetch.    If  Mr.  Jones' 
ideas  can  be  carried  out. 

The  aCTiculiural  producer  if  he  could  send  his  box  of  eggs  or 
sack  of  hardy  vegetab  es  straight  to  a  city  shop,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  bandied  by  no  middleman  while  on  its  rond^ 
but  be  delivered  promptly  by  the  railway  company,  who 
would  gather  and  bring  back  to  him  its  price,  after  deduct- 
ing a  small  charge  for  the  transaction,  or,  at  least,  provide 
facilities  for  its  collection  by  some  agent  recognized  by  them- 
selves. There  would,  moreover,  be  thus  no  obstacles  to  a. 
more  extended  business  on  the  part  of  an  indiWdual  pro~ 
ducer,  since  if  he  had  five  pounds*  worth  of  goods  to  sell  lio- 
nii^fht  send  them  to  as  many  separate  retailers.  And  wHat. 
is  tliere  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  procedure,  beside  t lie- 
trouble  of  organizingbt'he^ac^iiieO^eM^tarciirry  it  ont  T 
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SOCIAL  UFE  AT  OXFORD  TO-DAY. 

BY  STHBL  M.  ARNOLD. 

Thbbk  is  an  interesfcing  article  in  Harpei^$  MontMv,  by 
^thel  M.  Arnold,  who  writes  on  "The  Social  life  at 
Oxford  in  a  strain  not  unworthy  of  Matthew  Arnold 
iiimflelf.    Describing  the  charm  of  Oxford : — 

Let  the  stranger  who  woald  fain  understand  the  secret  of 
Ihe  place  turn  in  a  college  garden  some  evening  in  late  spring, 
-and  there,  giving  himself  up  to  the  influences  around  him, 
wait  in  patience  till  their  meaning  grows  clear  to  him. 
'Gradually  the  air,  laden  already  with  all  the  fragrance  of 
lilacs  and  labnmucas,  will  seem  to  him  laden  also'with  thing 
<of  deep  spiritual  import.  Old  enthusiasms  which  he  had 
fancied  buried  with  his  dead  youth  revive  in  him ;  aspirations  he 
had  put  aside  as  Quixotic  and  visionary  in  his  contact  with* 
the  actual  world  stir  in  him  with  their  old  purity  and 
-strength  ;  beauty  which,  had  become  a  dead  letter  to  him, 
..grows  suddenly  alive,  and  in  the  end  all  the  gross  fibre 
which  had  grown  up  round  his  soul  seems  to  melt  away,  and 
be  realised  once  again  his  spiritual  union  with  his  ideal.  In 
^  word,  the  true  spirit  of  Oxford  is  anti-materialistic,  and  to 
say  this  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to 
Ay  much  indeed. 

One  noticeable  result  of  the  system  of  Benedick  Fellows 
is  the  falling  off  of  that  venerable  institution  known  as 
-  dinner  in  halL" 

THE  OLD  OXFORD  AND  THE  NEW. 

MiflB  Arnold  is  no  mere  eulocist  of  the  past,  and  she 
-frankly  recognises  that,  notwittistanding  the  lament  of 
iihe  pessimist,  Oidord  is  Oxford  still.   She  says : — 

For  every  new  thing  there  is  an  old  one  which  more 
than  compensates  for  it  Laboratories  may  increase 
^d  nmltiply,  hundreds  of  new  "villa  residences"  may 
form  themselves  into  imsightly  suburbs,  and  every  sect  in 
the  Jdngdom  may  be  represented  in  the  great  school  of 
-theology  which  is  to  be  the  glory  of  the  Oxford  of 
-the  future,  but  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  old  town  will 
remain  unchanged.  Not  that  there  have  been  no  changes  in 
Ike  University.  In  former  days — I  am  speaking  of  twenty 
years  ago — there  was  one  large  university  set.  The  social 
tone  was  rigid  and  exclusive  in  the  extreme  and  it  was  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  for  any  "  outsider "  to  get  a  footing  in 
Oxford  society  at  all. 

OXFORD  IN  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

MiflB  Arnold  thus  describes  the  characteristics  of  the 
rsmniner  and  winter  terms  in  Oxford : — 

In  the  summer  term,  and  particularly  the  early  part 
>of  it,  Oxford  is  a  city  of  dreams;  effort  of  any  kind  is 
<Dore  or  less  difficult,  and  one  lives  on  from  day  to 
•day  in  a  kind  of  trance,  full  of  vague  aspirations  and 
feeing  very  far  removed  from  the  actualities  of  life. 
•One  falls  naturally  into  a  pleasant  routine,  all  the 
pleasanter  for  its  gentle  monotony.  The  morning  passes  in 
xeading  or  writing,  and  in  the  afternoon  one  turns  out  for 
^  leisurely  constitutional,  followed  by  a  look  in  at  the 
Badcliffe  Library  to  browse  for  an  hour  on  the  new  books, 
then  home,  stopping  on  one's  way  to  watch  the  cricket 
jnatch  in  the  Parks  for  half-an-hour,  lying  in  Bohemian 
-comfort  on  the  grass.  And  in  the  evening  to  stroll  about  the 
•quiet  roads,  listening  to  the  bells,  watching  the  moon  rise 
^d  the  stars  come  out,  drinking  in  the  while  the  fragrant 
brings  peace  and  dreamless  sleep  at  night. 

The  winter  term  has,  of  late,  become  almost  as  gay  as  the 
summer  term,  possibly  gayer,  as  far  as  the  residents  are 
'Concerned,  for  the  summer  gfiieties  are  given  over  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  female  relatives  of  the  undergraduates, 
who  come  from  afar,  and  Oxford  swarms  with  pretty  girls 
and  complacent  mothers  being  shown  the  sights  of  the 
town  hj  youths  whose  &ces  beam  with  mingled  pride  and 
importanoe. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of 
Oxford  notabilities,  among  whom  ficnire  prominently 
PjrofoMov  Max  Muller,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson.  Dr.  E.  B 
jyioTiIVofesBor  F^man,  Professor  Jowett,  and  Dr.  Bright. 


PROFESSOR  JOWETT. 

Probably  no  one  man  has  influenced  Oxford  so  widely  and 
profoundly  in  the  last  thirty  years  as  Mr.  Jowett ;  whether 
for  weal  or  woe,  posterity  must  finally  decide.  At  present 
Oxford  men  are  roughly  divided  into  his  followers  and  his 
opponents,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  form  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  But  this  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  whatever  may  ultimately  be  thought  of  his  develep- 
ment  and  encouragement  of  the  examination  system, 
which  tends,  as  some  assert,'  to  the  destruction  of 
a  disinterested  love  of  learning,  his  influence  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  men  who  have  come  under  his 
sway  at  Balliol  has  been  of  the  noblest  and  loftiest  kind.  He 
has  lived  his  life  in  and  among  his  men,  and  yet  has  found 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  lastingly  enrich  the  world  of 
scholarship,  and  in  his  fame  and  success  may  be  read  the 
death-warrant  of  that  older  conception  of  the  duties  of  a 
college  head  so  consistently  carried  out  by  the  late  Mark 
Pattison.  That  in  the  future  it  will  be  practically  impossible 
for  a  man  to  accept  the 'position  of  Head  of  a  house,  and 
continue  to  lead  Uie  life  of  a  scholarly  recluse,  knowing 
nothing  and  caring  less  about  the  men  under  his  rule,  is  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  Professor  Jowett,  and  to  Professor 
Jowett  alone.  To  have  introduced  a  spirit  of  increased 
personal  interest  and  of  keener  enthusiasm  into  the  whnlo 
teaching  staff  of  the  University  is  probably  sufficient  positive 
work  for  one  man  to  have  done  ;  his  mistakes,  if  he  has  made 
any,  may  well  be  left  to  rectify  themselves. 

Miss  Broughton  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  more  notable 
outsiders,  and  her  portrait  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
article,  which  all  Onord  men  will  read  with  interest,  and 
those  who  have  never  been  at  Oxford  with  somewhat  of 
r^ret. 

Miss  Arnold  concludes  her  paper  as  follows : — 
80  life  passes  in  the  beautiful  old  university  town,  and  will 
pass  when  we  are  all  forgotten — we  who  have  loved  the  Alma 
Ifoter  with  such  passionate  affection.  And  yet  there  shoulVl 
be  no  sadness  in  the  thought,  for  it  is  her  calm  inmmtebility 
in  the  midst  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  life  which  makes 
her  what  she  is- -the  guardian  of  our  nobler  selves. 


THE  NEEDLEWORK  GUILD. 

BY  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK  AND  LADY  WOLVEBTOK. 

The  Needlework  Guild  is  described  in  the  Eii^isK 
Bhtstratcd  by  the  Duchess  of  Teck  and  Lady  Wolverton, 
who  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  ladies  of  all  kinds  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  guild  in  question.  Anyone  can  join  on 
one  condition — ^namely,  that  she  must  contribute  at  least 
two  articles  of  clothing  per  annum  to  be  given  over  to 
the  executive  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor.  The 
Guild  was  sterted  in  1882,  and  in  seven  years  it  has 
multiplied  itself  to  thousands,  and  lias  branches  in  all 
the  counties  of  England  except  Durham,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Rutland,  Huntingdon  and  Wiltehire.  It 
is  about  to  admit  men  into  the  Guild,  in  order  to  obtoin 
tailor-made  clothing  and  boote.  Men,  however,  can  only 
enter  as  honorary  associates.  There  are  eighty-two 
groups  in  London.  Every  ffroup  must  consist  of 
fifty-six  members.  "  The  Guild  is  a  society,"  says  Lady 
Wolverton,  **to  supplement,  not  to  supersede,  what  is 
already  existing,  and  to  cope  with  special  emergencies." 
During  an  epidemic  in  Birmingham  2,000  articles  were 
supplied  by  the  Guild.  Last  year  200,000  articles  were 
distributed  in  England.  Lady  Wolverton  is  ambitious  to 
see  the  needlework  guild  reconmiended  as  a  panacea  to 
the  listless,  unhappy,  idle  heroines  of  the  three  volume 
novel.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  join  the  Guild 
can  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Secretory,  whose  address  is 
not  given  in  the  English  Illustrated,  so  they  had  better 
therefore  address  themselves  direct  to  Lady  Wolverton, 
whose  address  is— 107,  Lancasterqate,  W. 
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SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT  THE 
TELEGRAPH. 

TUB  NUMBER  AND  COST  OP  TELEGRAMS. 

Mr.  Bronson  C.  Keeler,  in  an  article  in  the  Foi-vm,  in 
which  he  pleads  for  the  pubUc  control  of  the  Telegraph, 
gives  some  interesting  facts  and  figures  concemuig 
telegraphy  all  over  the  world.  At  present  there  are 
2,5(^,000  miles  of  wire  ir^ telegraphic  use  in  the  world,  and 
in  almost  every  country,  excepting  the  tJnite<i  States  and 
Canada,  the  wires  are  under  tne  control  of  the  State.  In 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Mexico,  Denmark,  the  State  and 
private  companies  divide  the  lines  between  them. 

The  following  particulars  of  tariffii  will  be  useful  for 
reference : — 

Tariffs  var^'  greatly.  In  North  America  the  body  of  the 
message  only  is  charged  for ;  in  other  countries  the  address, 
or  the  signature,  or  both,  are  tollable.  In  the  United  States 
the  toll  ranges  from  25  cents  to  1  dol.  for  ten  words,  according 
to  the  distance  ;  in  the  Arg:ontine  Republic  it  is  40  cents  for 
ten  words,  and  20  cents  for  ciich  additioral  ten  words ;  in 
Denmark  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  13*4  cents  for  ten 
words,  and  1*34  cents  for  each  additional  word  ;  in  Ecuador, 
20  cents  for  ten  words  ;  in  Egypt,  49*6  cents  for  ten  words  ; 
in  Germany,  14  cents  per  word,  the  minimum  being  14  cents 
per  message ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  sixpence  for  twelve 
words  ;  in  the  Cape  Colonies,  one  shilling  for  ten  word.-j,  and 
sixpence  for  each  additional  five  words,  or  part  thereof ; 
in  Guatemala,  25  cents  for  ten  words,  exclusive  of  the 
address  ;  in  Honduras,  25  cents  for  ten  Spanish  words,  and 
double  that  amount  for  English  words;  in  Italy,  20  cents  for 
fifteen  words,  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  word ;  in  Japan, 
4  cents  per  word,  including  the  address  and  signature  ;  in 
Portugal,  5  cents  for  the  first  word,  and  1  cent  for  each 
additional  word ;  in  Ronmania,  1*56  cents  per  word  ;  in  Siam, 
from  35  cents  to  3  dols.  65  cents  per  word ;  in  Switzerland, 
J  cent  per  word  ;  in  Turkey,  2  to  4  cents  per  word ;  and  in 
Venezuela,  20  cents  for  twelve  words.  In  New  Zealand 
messages  are  classified  as  urgent,  ordinary,  and  delayed,  the 
rates  being  respectively  2s.,  Is.,  and  Gd.,  for  ten  words,  with 
Jd.  for  each  additional  word. 


The  following  table  gives  statistics,  showing  the  com- 
parative use  of  telegraphy  of  various  countries  in  the 
world : — 


Coontrles. 

Milet  of 
Line  per  1,000 
square  miles 

uf  Area. 

No.  of  Offloec 

per  10,000  of 
Population. 

Mettages 

per  heai  of 
Pop  ilati<>o. 

Argentine  Republic 

...  16 

1-7 

..  0185 

Belgium  

...  343 

09 

..  114 

Brazil   

...     25  .. 

01 

..  0039 

Costa  Rica 

...    22-7  .. 

16 

..  0-574 

Denmark 

...  662 

1-8 

..     0  655 

Egypt   

266 

..     0  088 

Germany 

...  264 

8 

..  116 

Great  Britain  ... 

...  5.51 

2 

..  143 

British  India... 

..     19  .. 

09 

..     0  009 

Queensland  ... 

.  .    13-2  . 

8 

..  315 

South  Australia 

...     61  .. 

84 

..     2  39 

T.israania 

...  69 

11 

..  1-61 

Victoria 

...  47 

41 

..  207 

West  Australia 

...  3 

9 

..  7-5 

New  Zealand 

...    40-5  .. 

7-2 

304 

Cape  Colony ... 

...    277  ... 

..  0-83 

Greece  

...  172 

..  0-4 

Guatemala 

...  395 

0-73 

..     0  333 

Honduras 

...  37 

2-07  .. 

.  0135 

Italy   

...  178 

1-2 

..  0-256 

Japan   

...    466  ... 

0  08  . 

..  0-482 

Netherlands    . . . 

...  57 

15 

..  083 

Russia  

...    393  ... 

0-34  . 

0  09f» 

Sweden  

...    27-5  ... 

..  0-263 

Norway 

...  45 

1-8 

..  0-477 

Switzerland 

...  305 

43 

1-09 

United  States  ... 

...  69 

38 

125 

Mr.  Keeler  points  out  that  the  experience  of  England* 
tells  very  strongly  in  favour  of  State  telegraphy.  WV 
have  beaten  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
messages  to  increase  of  population  by  three  to  one.  Mr. 
Keeler  strongly  urges  that  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graphic Company,  whose  stock  stands  for  100,000,000  doLs., 
should  be  bought  up,*  but  not  until  the  value  of  the  stock 
has  been  depreciated  by  the  establishment  of  building 
lines,  a  plan,  it  seems,  which  can  be  duplicated  for  about 
86,000,000  dols. 

The  practical  step  is  for  the  Government  to  construct  lines 
between  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  to  compete  as 
a  determined  opposition  company  would  do,  and  as  is  con- 
^tcmplated  by  two  fairly  good  bills  now  pending  in  Congress. 
When  the  shares  of  the  Western  Union  shall  reach  a  reason- 
able price  in  the  open  market,  let  the  Government  buy  them  ; 
then  there  can  be  no  corruption. 


THE  INDISSOLUBILITY  OF  MARRIAGE. 

TWO  VIEWS  ON  THE  .SUBJECT. 

Misn  Chapman  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany,  whose  previous- 
paper  on  the  subject  I  erroneously  ascribed  to  his  wife, 
write  on  this  subject  in  Lipphicott.  Miss  Chapman 
attempt  very  briefly  to  answer  the  question,  Is  it  i)08sible 
to  make  out  a  case  against  divorce  from  the  modem  stand- 
point f   She  says  : — 

1.  iV«^?/r^  plainly  indicates  permanent  marriage  as  the  true 
human  relation.  The  young  of  the  human  pair  need  parental 
care  and  supervision  for  .a  great  number  of  years. 

2.  Instinct  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  indissoluble  marriage.. 
In  proportion  as  men  leave  brutedom  behind  and  enter  intO' 
the  fulness  of  their  human  heritage,  they  will  cease  to 
tolerate  the  idea  of  two  or  more  living  partners. 

3.  History  shows  conclusively  that  where  divorce  has  been 
easy,  licentiousness,  disorder,  and  often  complete  anarchy 
have  prevailed.  The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
advance  in  monogamy,  of  the  fidelity  of  one  man  to  one 
woman,  and  one  woman  to  one  man. 

4.  Science  tells  the  same  tale.  Physiology  and  Hygiene- 
point  to  temperance,  not  riot.  Sociology  shows  how  man,  in 
spite  of  himself,  is  ever  striving,  through  lower  forms,  up- 
ward, to  the  monogamic  relation. 

5.  Experience  demonstrates  to  every  one  of  us,  individu-- 
ally,  the  superiority  of  the  indissoluble  marriage.  We  know 
that,  speaking  broiully,  marriages  turn  out  well  or  ill  in  pro- 
portion as  husband  and  wife  are— let  me  not  say  loving— but 
loyal,  sinking  differences  and  even  grievances  for  the  sake  of 
children  and  for  the  sake  of  example. 

I  cannot  touch  on  the  divorce  question  even  thus  briefly 
without  the  usual  protest  against  being  supposed  to  depre- 
C4ite  separation,  while  I  oppose  divorce.  Separation  should^ 
I  think,  be  made' easier,  whereas  divorce,  with  liberty  of  re- 
marriage, so  far  from  being  made  easier,  should,  as  soon  as 
opinion  is  ripe  for  it,  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Bettany  deals  more  with  marriage  as  a  worldly 
contract  than  as  a  spiritual  relationship,  and  is  in  favour- 
of  divorce  in  extreme  cases.   He  says  : — 

"  Which  is  better  from  the  State  point  of  view.to  compel  guilty 
persons  to  live  a  life  in  which  vice  must  continually  tempt  them„ 
or  to  give  them  at  lea.st  the  opportunity  of  marrying  again,  and 
leading  a  better  life  ?  It  is  undesirable  to  discuss  detiiils 
here.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  a  marriage  has  turned  out  to 
be  no  real  marriage,  and  cannot  be  mended,  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  is  better  than  blindness  to  it.  A  fictitiously 
maintained  contract,  which  has  no  reality  about  it,  can  only 
promote  immorality.  The  modern  tendency  is  not  so  evil  as 
purists  and  sacerdotalists  would  made  out.  Hiuiian  society 
IS  honestly  striving  to  better  its  conditions.  It  caimo*  find 
that  indissoluble  tiammels  are  the  best  in  all  cases;  but  it 
seeks  to  minimise  the  evils  necessarily  attending  on  breaches 
of  the  marriage  contract."  j 
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CULTURE  AND  CURRENT  ORTHODOXY. 

IS  THERB  A  BARRIER  BETWEEN  THEH  ? 

Dr.  Behrenps  writes  in  the  Fonim  a  cheery  optimist 
paper  entitled  **  Culture  and  Current  Orthodoxy,"  in 
which  he  maintains  that  current  orthodoxy  has  so  far 
accepted  the  conclusions  of  modem  culture,  that  the 
bridge  between  them  is  but  a  thin  and  vanishing  line. 
He  examines  the  divergence  between  the  two  on  five 
<|ue8tioii8 :  The  problem  of  the  supernatural,  the  place 
and  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  eternal  destiny  of  man. 

Culture,  he  maintains,  is  as  willing  to  recognise 
reasonable  theory  of  providential  supervision,"  which 
almost  concedes  the  general  facts  of  revelation.  As  to 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  current  orthodoxy  does  not 
teach  verbal  inspiration,  but  regards  the  Bible  as  a  true 
history  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
and  as  an  authoritative  in  its  ethical  content,  but  it  is 
agnostic  as  to  the  method  of  revelation.  As  to  the 
Licamation,  current  orthodoxy  does  not  venture  into 
theories.  Its  philosophic  attitude  is  agnostic,  but  it 
holds  fast  to  the  ideal  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
authority  which  His  personal  testimony  as  to  Himself 
poAses^sed.  As  to  the  Atonement,  Dr.  Behrends  main- 
tains that : — 

TIiQ  cross  has  brought  God  to  man,  and  it  is  beating  down 
the  hedges  by  which  men  have  been  kept  apart.  It  is  a 
message  of  peace.  Passing  beyond  this  general  statement, 
the  dogmatic  interpretation  of  the  Atonement  runs  into  the 
.substitutionary,  the  governmental,  the  moral,  and  the 
personal.  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
Scriptures;  that  in  Him  we  have  redemption,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins ;  that  He  is  our  High-priest,  our  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  currer/o  orthodoxy 
maintains;  but  as  to  any  theory  of  the  great  and  joyful 
reconciliation,  it  is  agnostic. 

Upon  the  eternal  destmy  of  man  it  speaks  little,  and 
Trith  caution. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  will  probably  find  in  this  article  con- 
'firmation  strong  of  his  worst  predictions  concerning  the 
"Downgrade,"  but  it  is  one  which  should  be  read  with 
•care  by  all  those  who  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
trend  of  modem  theological  thought. 

professor  HUXLEY  ON*LUX  MUNDI. 

Professor  Huxley,  as  a  Biblical  controversialist,  is 
rougher  than  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Lux  Mundi  and  Science,"  he 
speaks  of  the  accounts  given  in  Genesis  of  the  Creation 
and  of  the  Deluge  as  "lies,"  which  is  significant  of  the 
mental  temperature  in  which  the  article  is  written.  He 
<»ncludes  his  paper  as  follows  : — 

While,  therefore,  every  right-minded  man  must  s}*mpathiso 
with  the  efforts  of  those  theologians,  who  have  not  been  able 
altogether  to  close  their  ears  to  the  still,  smfill  voice  of 
reason,  to  escape  from  the  fetters  which  ecclesiasticism  has 
forged,  the  melancholy  fact  remains,  that  the  position  they 
have  taken  up  is  hopelessly  untenable.  It  is  raked  alike  by 
the  old-fashioned  artillery  of  the  Churches  and  by  the  fatal 
weapons  of  precision  with  which  the  enfants  perdus  of  the 
advanciDg  forces  of  science  are  armed.  They  must  surrender, 
or  fall  back  into  a  more  sheltered  po.sition.  And  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  long  find  safety  in  such  retreat. 

The  present  and  the  near  future  seem  given  over  to  those 
happily,  if  cnriously.  constitiied  peoi)le  who  see  as  little 
dAcnlty  in  throwing  aside  any  amount  of  post-Abrahamic 
Senptural  narrative,  as  the  authors  of  "  Lux  Mundi  *'  see  in 
sacrificing  the  pre-Abrahamic  stories ;  and,  having  distilled 
.avray  every  inconvenient  matter  of  fact  in  Christian  history, 
continue  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  residue.  There  really 
^eems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  next  generation  should  not 


listen  to  a  Bampton  Lecture  modelled  upon  that  addressed 
to  the  last : — 

Time  was— and  that  not  very  long  ago — ^when  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Biblical  authors  concerning  the  old  world  were 
received  with  a  ready  belief  ;  and  an  unreasoning 
and  uncritical  faith  accepted  with  equal  satisfaction  the 
narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  the  doings  of  Moses  at 
the  court  of  PhtCraoh,  the  account  of  the  Apostolic 
meeting  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  of  the  fabrication 
of  Eve.  We  can  most  of  us  remember  when,  in  this  country, 
the  whole  story  of  the  Exodus,  and  even  the  legend  of  Jonah, 
were  seriously  placed  before  boys  as  history,  and  discoursed 
of  in  as  dogmatic  a  tone  as  the  tale  of  Agincourt  or  the 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  The  last  century  has  seen 
the  growth  of  scientific  criticism  to  its  full  strength.  The 
whole  world  of  history  has  been  revolutionised,  and  the 
mythology  which  embarrassed  earnest  Christians  has  vanished 
as  an  evil  mist,  the  lifting  of  which  has  only  more  fully 
revealed  the  lineaments  of  infallible  Truth.  No  longer  in 
contact  with  fact  ef  any  kind.  Faith  stands  now  and  for  ever 
proudly  inaccessible  to  the  attacks  of  the  infidel. 


ON  FLOWERS  AND  GARDENS. 

BY  OUIDA. 

There  is  a  pleasant  little  chat  in  the  North  Amencan 
jReview  by  Ouida.  Ouida  maintains  that  a  public  garden 
may  be  very  good,  but  that  a  public  garden  is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  is  the  private  garden  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  garden,  where  inteiTuption  is  impossible  and 
no  other  movement  but  that  of  birds  is  ever  heard. 
Gardens  however,  she  laments,  are  going  out.  They  are 
becoming  artificial  and  becoming  spoiled  by  gardeners 
who  make  them  too  neat,  too  mathematical  and  geome- 
trical. Shakespeare*s  flowers  are  only  to  be  met  with 
now-a-days  in  cottage  gardens,  nmch  to  the  loss  of  those 
who  spend  lavishly  in  order  to  secure  the  scentleas  but 
fashionable  flowers  which  have  driven  mignonette  to  the 
wall,  and  banished  snap-dragon  and  southern-wood  from 
the  borders  of  our  lawns.  Upon  flowers,  their  use  and 
abuse,  Ouida  writes  wisely  and  well.    She  says  : — 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  pluck  flowers,  even  in 
the  fields  and  hedges,  merely  to  throw  them  aside:  they 
should  be  early  taught  reverence  for  this  floral  beauty  which 
is  around  them,  and  never  be  permitted  wantonly  to  break 
down  bows  and  branchas,  or  fill  their  laps  with  buttercups 
and  daisies  only  to  leave  them  withered  in  the  sun,  discarded 
and  forgotten. 

A  love  for  flowers  indicates  the  quickness  of  imagination 
and  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  of  those  in  whom  it  is  strong. 

In  t  he  great  world  and  in  the  rich  w^orld,  flowers  are  wasted 
with  painful  prodigality. 

Chiirch  decoration  is  not  a  whit  better  ;  flowers  are  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  to  it,  as  in  the  winter  the  birds  are  starve  I 
through  it  for  need  of  the  evergreen  berries  torn  down  in 
woods  and  gardens  to  adorn  the  altars  of  men.  The  numbers 
of  dead  birds  found  in  frost  and  snow  on  moor  and  field  have 
increased  enormously  with  the  increase  in  church  decoration. 
A  sheaf  of  grain  hung  up  for  the  seed-eating  birds  in  winter, 
with  some  trays  of  meal-w^orms  set  on  the  ground  for  the 
insectivorous  birds,  would  be  a  more  useful  form  of  piety 
than  the  cartloa<ls  of  branches  and  the  garlands  of  berries 
given  to  church  and  cathedral.  Of  all  emotions  which  givj 
the  nature  capable  of  it  the  purest  and  longest-lived  pleasure, 
the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  things  is  the  one  which 
costs  least  pain  in  its  indulgence,  and  most  refines  and 
elevates  the  characterp^  'Hie  garden,  the  meadow,  the  wood, 
the  orchard,  are  the  scIiil8lSlSwcl>tfiM|^^  faculty 
is  cultured  most  easily  and  enjoyably. 
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UNDER  WATER  SHIPS. 

THE  LATEST  INVENTIONS  IN  SUBMARINE  NAVIGATION. 

La  Marine  Frangaise  in  an  article  on  this  subject 
considers  that,  with  the  de^velopment  of  quick-firing  guns, 
the  torpedo  boat,  in  spite  of  its  great  speed  and  precision 
of  movement,  is  already  becoming  out  of  date.  If 
the  torpedo  is  to  be  used  for  successful  attack  it 
will  have  to  be  discharged  from  a  vessel  which  is  in- 
vulnerable— that  is  to  say,  from  a  submarine  torpedo 
boat. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SUBMARINE  BOAT. 

The  essentials  for  such  a  boat  are  that  it  must  be 
absolutely  under  control  and  capable  of  sinking  sufficiently 
low  in  the  water  to  neutralise  any  protection  that  may 
be  afforded  to  then  ship  by  exterior  defences,  such  as 
torpedo  nets.  At  the  present  time,  several  types  of 
submarine  boats  are  being  enierimented  with,  e,g. — 
the  Nordenfdt,  the  Peral,  the  Oymiwte,  and  the  Goiibet, 
The  two  last-named  are  French  boats.  As  regards  the 
Gy^ntiote,  which  seems  to  be  the  official  pet,  no  details 
have  been  allowed  to  transpire.  All  that  is  definitely 
known  about  her  is  that  she  is  constructed  out  of  plates  of 
sheet  iron,  and  that  she  can  only  keep  under  water 
when  in  actual  motion,  as  she  rises  at  once  to  the  surface 
as  soon  as  her  engines  stop.  In  the  absence  of  further 
particulars,  these  two  Cacts  seem  sufficient  to  char- 
acterise her  as  a  failure ;  for  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  hull  she  would  sink,  and  in  case  of  anything  going 
wrong  with  the  engines  she  would  be  helpless. 

THE  BEST  YET  BUILT. 

The  Govhetf  on  the  other  hand,  has  carried  out  her 
trials  at  Cherbourg  in  public,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  to  analyse  her  performances,  and  to  form  an 
unprejudiced  opinion  as  to  her  capabilities.  The  hull 
of  the  Ooubetf  which  in  general  abapo  resembles  a  stumpy 
cigar  18  feet  long  6  feet  brood,  ia  mode  out  of 
a  single  bronze  casting,  with  a  circular  swelling  under- 
neath to  give  greater  stabUi^  to  the  boat :  on  its  upper 
part  an  ^peoidal  opening  serres  to  give  access  to  the 
interior,  and  room  for  the  neada  of  the  two  men  who  form 
the  crew.  Tkis  opening  is  hermetically  sealed  by  a  cap 
wliioh  screws  down  from  the  inside.  The  lower 
part  of  the  hull  is  arranged  for  water  ballast, 
and  has  a  heavy  lead  keel,  which  is  detachable 
from  the  inside  in  case  of  an  emergency,  go  that  the 
boat  can  come  readily  to  the  surface  if  anything  should 
go  wrong  with  the  air-pumps  or  valves.  The  boat  is 
driven  by  an  articulated  screw  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
crank  shaft  by  a  special  Goubet  joint.  This  joint  allows 
the  screw  to  take  up  any  position  whilst  revolving ;  and 
the  screw  serves  both  as  propeller  and  rudder. 

HOW  IT  IS  MANAQBD. 

The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  an  electrical  machine, 
which  is  capable  of  driving  the  ho&t  for  several  hours  at 
a  speed  of  oetween  five  and  six  knots.  Two  oars,  one 
projecting  from  each  side,  pass  through  water-tight  collars 
in  the  hull  and  are  worked  by  the  sailor  who  sits  aft 
when  the  boat  gets  near  an  enemy's  ship.  When  not 
in  use  they  lie  close  against  the  hull.  Two  other  oars, 
forward,  are  used  for  steering  when  the  boat  is  being 
rowed.  The  torpedoes,  which  are  detachable  from  the 
inside,  are  carried  one  on  eacl .  side.  They  are  provided 
with  wires,  which  pay  out  on  the  torpedoes  being  let  go. 
When  sufficient  wire  has  been  paid  out,  to  avoid  risk  of 
damage  to  the  boat  by  the  explosion,  the  electric  circuit 
is  closed  and  the  topedoes  explode.  A  long  steel  rod, 
fitted  with  a  cutter,  is  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  boat  so  as 
to  cut  the  cables  of  mines,  mporingB,  &c.  The  resistance 
of  the  hull  is  equal  to  six  millions  kilogrammes  and  is 


thus  amply  sufficient  to  ^ow  the  boat  to  descend  con^ 
siderably  over  300  feet  without  danger. 

HOW  HER  CREW  BREATHE. 

By  pumping  out  the  vitiated  air  the  air  contained  in  the 
boat  itself  is  sufficient  to  last  for  two  hours ;  and  by  utilising, 
the  oxygen  stored  in  two  tubes,  the  crew  can  remain  under 
water  for  thirty  hours  without  fatigue.  From  experi- 
ments already  made  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  after- 
being  ten  metres  below  the  surface  for  eight  hours  the 
crew  came  out  of  the  boat  as  lively  and  active  as  when  tkey 
entered  it.  Communication  with  the  exterior  is  main- 
tained by  a  telephone  which  passes  through  the  cap  ;  and- 
messages,  enclosed  in  glass  balls,  can  also  be  sent  out 
and  received  through  a  pneumatic  tube.  Bull's-eyes, 
round  the  sides  of  the  cap  enable  the  crew  to  see  objects- 
and  rocks  when  under  water,  and  an  optical  tube  allows, 
the  pilot  to  reconnoitre  and  take  bearings  above  the- 
water  line  when  the  boat  nears  the  enemy. 

-  HER  STABILITY. 

The  most  valuable  characteristic  of  the  Goubet  is  her- 
perfect  stability.  Whether  the  boat  is  above  or  below 
water  it  is  always  in  equilibrium  :  it  ascends  or  descends, 
vertically  with  great  rapidity  on  the  slightest  modification 
of  the  water  ballast,  and  remains  absolutely  stationary  as. 
soon  as  the  ballast  ceases  to  be  let  in  or  discharged.  Being: 
in  equilibrium,  the  force  required  for  propulsion  is  very 
slight,  and  consequently,  although  the  boat  weighs  some 
six  tons,  it  can  be  manoeuvr^  with  ease  by  a  single- 
rower.  If  she  strikes  against  an  obstacle  she  sin\ply^ 
rebounds  without  injuring  herself.  In  addition  to* 
using  her  torpedoes,  she  can  be  utilized  for  fouling  the 
screw  of  a  ship,  and  is  provided  for  the  purpose  with  a. 
chain  having  two  buoys  at  the  ends.  When  the  chain  is- 
let ffo  under  the  screw,  the  buoys  by  floating  upwards, 
tangle  the  chain  in  the  blades  of  the  propeller, 
and  hopelessly  foul  the  screw  when  the  ship- 
gets  under  weigh.  The  experiments  carried  out  at  Cher- 
boui^,  according  to  the  Marim  FraMqaise^  which  vouches: 
for  their  bwidjide  character,  have  proved  the  Gouhet'& 
capabilities  as  a  submarine  boat ;  she  is  habitable,  steers^ 
well  under  water,  and  can  pick  up  and  cut  mining  cables 
and  moorings  with  absolute  precision,  and  seems  fully  to* 
come  up  to  the  essentials  laid  down  for  a  submarine  boat,, 
including  invisibility.  * 

HER  MODE  OF  ATTACK. 

Having  so  fully  described  the  merits  claimed  for  the- 
Goxihet,  a  few  words  only  can  be  devoted  to  describing- 
her  plan  of  attack.    As  a  rule  tl\e  boat  would  b&- 
carried  on  board  ship,  and  would  only  be  dropped  into* 
the  water  when  the  hostile  squadrons  approached  each, 
other.    Supposing  the  boat,  however,  to  be  sent  on  an. 
independent  exp^tion  against  an  ironclad,  she  would 
run  with  her  little  turret  just  above  the  water  until  she 
approached  sufficiently  near  to  make  it  possible  for  her* 
to  be  sighted  by  the  enemy.    Having  reached  the  dan- 
gerous zone  she  would  sink  lower,  soas  to  leave  nothing  but. 
the  end  of  her  optical  tube  out  of  water;  she  would  then 
be  practically  invisible,  for  the  slightest  swell  would  make^ 
it  next  to  impossible  to  see  the  tube.  If  discovered,  how— 
e\er,  she  would  sink  still  lower,  so  that  the  water  cushion* 
would  serve  to  preserve  her  invidnerability.     Up  to* 
within  about  100  yards  of  the  enemy  the  propv^ler  would 
be  used,  but  the  final  approach  would  be  made  by  rowing. . 
When  50  yards  from  the  ship  the  final  bearings  would  be-» 
taken,  and  the  boat  would  then  descend  13  to  16  feet; 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.    After  placing  the  tor- 
pedoes in  position,  she  would  revpc^  speed,  jand  the: 
electric  circuit  would  be  closed  i4  8!(XM(1K(3^ 
showed  she  was  beyond  Bin^r.^^^ 
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THE  HAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  DetUscJie  Remie  (June) 
is  an  article  with  the  title  **The  Man  in  the  Moon." 
The  imagination  of  all  nations  has  busied  itself  a  great 
deal  with  the  dark  spots  in  the  moon.  In  many  cases 
the  forms  of  animals,  such  as  the  gazelle,  the  hare,  the 
nbbit  have  been  recognised ;  and  in  connection  with 
these  curious  notions  equally  strange  myths  and  super- 
stitions have  sprung  up.  Rochholz  speaks,  for  instance, 
of  the  belief  that  the  hare  should  never  be  imitated  in  a 
shadow-picture  on  the  wall,  as  the  finger  which  plays  the 
bare  will  rot  off. 

Often  Bible  personages  are  connected  with  the  myths. 
One  sees  in  the  moon  Isaac  carrying  the  bundle  of  wood 
for  his  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  another,  Cain  with 
a  bundle  of  thorns  on  his  shoulders,  which  he  will  offer 
as  the  smallest  gift  of  his  field.  In  Iceland  the  people 
recognise  the  face  of  Adam  in  the  moon,  and  the  face  of 
Eve  in  the  sun.  Others  find  in  the  moon  Judas  Iscariot, 
or  Mary  Magdalene  and  her  tears,  or  the  head  of  an 
angel  which  God  one  dav,  before  the  creation  of  the 
earth,  tore  off  in  a  rage  ana  flung  at  the  moon. 

Giants,  too,  have  been  traced  in  the  moon  ;  but  often 
it  is  abo  a  Woman  spinning  or  weaving  that 
has  been  discovered  there.  According  to  the  people  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  an  old  woman  is  weaving  a  basket; 
beside  ner  a  great  dog  lurks,  and,  by  occasionally  tearing 
at  her  basket,  prevents  her  from  finishing  her  work, 
thereby  causing  an  eclipse.  If  the  dog,  however,  should 
tear  the  basket  to  pieces,  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end.  Another  of  the  stories  current  in  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate makes  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  poor  official  spin 
her  trousseau  by  moonshine,  her  duties  leaving  her  no 
time  for  it  in  the  day.  Especially  is  this  the  case  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  on  account  of  this  she  has  been 
mockingly  called  "The  Spinner  in  the  Moon."  But  she 
feels  herself  more  and  more  i  !}tracted  by  the  moon's 
friendly  face,  and  once,  when  quite  worn  out  she  falls 
asleep^  she  dreams  that  she  has  been  taken  up  to  the 
moon,  and  awakes  to  find  herself  actually  there  with  her 
wheel.  With  the  change  of  the  moon,  the  petticoat  she 
is  working  at  grows  or  diminishes;  but,  should  her  flax 
ever  get  used  up,  the  end  of  the  world  would  follow. 
Occasionally  the  petticoat  is  seen  closely  folded  together, 
and,  weary,  the  spinner  bends  her  head,  and  her  hair 
waves  about  with  the  flax.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  the 
cooseqaence.  The  Maori-  legend  is  quite  different.  A 
certain  Rona  goes  out  by  moonlight  to  fetch  water. 
While  the  moon  is  behind  a  cloud  Rona  curses  it.  In  a 
fury  the  moon  descends  to  earth,  and  Rona  tries  to 
escape  by  climbing  up  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  ; 
but  alas  !  her  pursuer  pulls  it  up  by  the  roots  and  re- 
•acends,  carrying  off  both  tree  and  Rona. 

In  various  countries  the  man  in  the  moon  also  counts 
for  a  thief — sometimes  of  vegetables,  sometimes  of  fruit, 
or  fish,  or  cheese,  or  butter,  or  horses,  or  sheep,  or 
vessels  of  water.  In  other  legends,  again,  it  is  profan?.- 
tioo  of  a  holy  day  by  a  crime,  such  as  a  theft,  that  is 
punished  by  banishment  to  the  moon.  Such  stories 
would  seem  kindred  to  the  Bible  story  (Numbers  xv.,  32- 
96)  of  the  man  who  was  stoned  to  death  fc»r  gathering 
a^cks  OD  the  Sabbath.  In  Suabia,  we  learn,  a  man  once 
stole  some  mat-weeds  on  a  Sunday,  and  was  taking  them 
home  on  his  back  n^hen  God  met  him  in  human  form,  and 
cAered  him  th<B  choice  of  two  punishments — to  be  burnt 
up  m  the  Bua^br  to  be  frozea  to  death  in  the  moon.  It^ 
is  sometimes  added  that  the  man  could  not  have  frozen 
to  death  in  the  moon,  as  Qod  first  set  fire  to  the  bundle 
of  weeds. 


WHO  IS  THE  GREATEST  GENIUS  OF  OUR  AGE? 

MR.  KEELY,  BY  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD-MOORE. 

Under  the  title  of  **  Keely's  Contributions  to  Science" 
in  Lippincott,  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Moore  describes  the  evi- 
dence which  in  her  opinion  entitles  Mr.  Keely,  of  Keely's 
Motor,  to  rank  as  the  greatest  genius  of  our  age.  Keeley, 
she  says,  has  penetrated  into  the  Temple  of  Truth  and 
raised  the  veil  of  the  goddess.  It  is  diflicult  to  summarise 
this  paper,  the  very  phraseology  of  which  is  unintellig- 
ible to  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
molecules  and  etheric  vibrations,  but  the  following  will 
probably  suffice  either  to  induce  the  curious  to  read  what 
she  says  or  to  deter  the  sceptic  and  scornful  from  ventur- 
ing further.  Mr.  Keely,  in  the  opinion  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  has  discovered  Vril,  the  mysterious  force  of 
the  universe  to  which  Lord  Lytton  drew  attention  in  his 
''Coming  Race."  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Moore contents  herself 
with  calling  it  an  unknown  force.  Keely  calls 
sympathetic  negative  attraction.  It  is  the  goveminyf 
medium  of  the  universe,  and  he  has  been  partiaUy  able  to 
control  it.    Mrs.  Bloomfield-Moore  says  : — 

Mr.  Keely  has  determined  and  written  out  a  system  of  the 
vibratory  conditions  governing  the  aggregation  of  all  molecu- 
lar masses,  as  to  their  relation  sympathetically  one  to  the 
other,  stating  the  conditions  to  be  brought  about  in  order  to 
induce  antagonism  or  repellent  action,  disintegration,  etc. ; 
but  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  control  the  operation  of  his 
disintegrator  so  as  to  use  it  with  safety  to  the  operator,  for 
mining  purposes,  etc. 

HiJ  has  proved  by  demonstration  that  the  subdivision  of 
matter  under  different  orders  of  progressive  vibration  evolves 
by  such  subdivision  entirely  new  and  distinct  elements,  too 
multiple  to  enumerate.  He  has  systematized  the  proper 
vibratory  chords,  progressively,  from  the  introductory  molecu- 
lar to  the  inter-etheric,  embracing  seven  distinct  orders  of 
triple  subdivision. 

Keely  has  discovered  that  all  sympathetic  streams,  cerebel- 
lic,  gravital,  magnetic,  and  electric,  are  composed  of  triple 
flows;  this  fact  governing  all  the  terrestrial  and  celestial 
orders  of  positive  and  negative  radiation. 

Keely  has  discovered  and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that 
electricity  has  never  been  handled ;  that  it  is  in  principle  as 
material  as  is  water ;  that  it  is  not  merely  a  force  or  a  form 
of  energy, — that  it  is  matter  ;  and  that  what  we  call  electri- 
city, ana  have  diverted  for  commercial  use  in  electric  light- 
ing, is  but  one  of  the  triune  currents,  harmonic,  enharmonic, 
and  diaphonic,  which  are  united  in  pure  electricity. 

These  same  researches  have  enabled  Keely  to  pronounce 
definitely  as  to  the  nature  of  what  is  recognised  as  gravity, 
an  ever-existing,  eternal  force,  coexistent  with  the  compound 
etheric,  or  high  luminous,  entering  into  all  forms  of  aggre- 
gated matter  at  their  birth ;  inherit,  as  Epicurus  asserted — 
whom  Newton  scoffed  at  for  entertaining  such  an  idea. 

Keely  has  constructed  instruments  by  which  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  determine  the  nature  of  the  triune  action  of 
the  poplar  terrestrial  stream,  or  envelop,  as  regards  its 
vibratory  philosophy. 

He  has  discovered  that  the  range  of  molecular  motion  in 
all  quiescent  masses  is  equal  to  one-third  of  their  diameters^, 
and  that  all  extend^  range  is  induced  by  sound-force,  set  at 
chords  of  the  thirds  which  are  antagonistic  to  the  combined 
chords  of  the  mass  of  the  neutral  centres  that  they  represent. 

He  has  broken  joints  of  his  fingers  and  thumbs,  he  has 
broken  his  ribs,  he  has  had  his  left  side  paralyzed  for  weeks,, 
he  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  for  months,  in  his  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  genii  that  he  has  encountered,  and  can- 
not completely  subdue  until  he  has  effected  the  condition  of 
polarization  and  depolarization  which  is  necessary  for  the 
control  of  rotation  and  reversions  in  his  commercial  engine. 

Not  the  least  among  the  ultimate  blessings  to  our  race  which 
Keely*8  discovery  foreshadows  is  the  deeper  insight  that  it 
will  bestow  into  the  healing  power  of  the  finer  forces  of 
nature,  embracing  cures  of  brain  and  nerve-disorders  that  are 
new  classed  with  incurable  diseases^v  j 
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GETTING  UP  A  HEALTH  CLASS. 

A  lady's  experience. 
In  the  Woman^s  Worlds  Miss  E.  M.  Sheffield  writes 
an  article  which  may  be  very  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers,  and  may  lead  them  to  venture  upon  the  path 
which  Miss  Sheffield  has  trodden  with  such  signal  success. 
There  are  many  intelligent  women  who  have  unfortun- 
ately got  adrift  from  the  religious  faith  which  leads  their 
sisters  to  spend  many  laborious  hours  every  week  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  other  works  of  Christian  beneficence. 
But  among  those  who  have  thus  been  cut  off  by  the  loss 
of  frith  from  the  usual  methods  in  which  altruistic 
yearnings  are  satisfied,  there  must,  at  least,  be  a 
few  who  would  welcome  an  opportunity  of  minister- 
ing to  the  material  needs  of  their  neighbours  in 
some  secular  sphere.  To  these  Miss  Sheffield's 
piper  opens  up  a  hopeful  vista  of  philanthropic 
usefulness.  Most  people  if  asked  to  get  up 
a  health  class  would  despa'ur  of  ever  interesting  those 
whom  they  sought  to  benefit.  Miss  Sheffield's  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  these  difficulties  are  exaggerated.  Sir 
William  Gull  having  written  that  nothing  better  could  be 
done  than  that  lecturers  should  go  about  the  country 
instructing  people  in  the  laws  of  health  and  the  importance 
temperance,  ^li8s  Sheffield  determined  to  act  upon  his 
advice.  Her  clergyman  being  Broad  Church,  lent  her  a 
clean,  cheerful  room  close  to  a  poor  and  densely  crowded 
neighbourhood.  She  got  out  bills  headed,  Health 
Class  for  Women  Only,"  inviting  those  who  wishecl  to 
hoar  about  their  health  and  how  to  keep  it,"  to  com^ 
and  listen  to  her  lecture,  promising  them  at  tjie  end 
music  on  the  harmonium  or  a  recitation  of  a  popular 
ballad.  Poor  Miss  Sheffield  tells  us  how  bitterly  she  was 
disappointed  at  the  first  of  the  series.  She  sat  with  her 
diagrams  in  readiness,  and  with  her  notes  in  her  hand,  ex- 
pecting the  audience  to  assemble.  Eight  o'clock  came,  and 
not  a  human  being  turned  up ;  half -past  eight,  and  still  no 
one  arrived.  Just  as  she  was  going  away,  an  old  woman 
bent,  decrepid,  half  blind  and  very  deaf,  arrived, 
**Be  you  the  lady  who  said  that  she  would  teach  poor 
folk  like  me  to  get  well  and  would  not  charge  tnem 
nothink  ?  I  am  that  tired,"  said  the  old  womi^n, 
**I  wish  I  had  never  come,  and  you  look  a  poor  sort 
of  person  to  give  anyone  advice  ! "  Notwithstanding  this 
unpromising  beginning,  Miss  Sheffield  persevered.  She 
says : 

*•  Hopeless  as  the  attempt  seemed,  it  was  ere  long  crowned 
with  success.  By  the  time  that  the  spring  had  come  round, 
and  I  purposely  closed  the  series,  my  audience  numbered 
between  thirty  and  forty  women  and  elder  girls ;  while  im- 
proved health  in  themselves,  and  sanitation  in  their  homes, 
afforded  ample  proof  of  real  benefit  derived  by  the  teaching. 
Visits  I  paid  unexpectedly  at  their  houses  showing  me  how 
attention  was  now  paid  to  cleanliness,  cooking,  diet,  dress, 
and  because  they  affected  health." 

Far  from  these  lectures  being  dull,  Miss  Sheffield  says  : 
It  was  the  merriest  and  most  amusing  of  times  to  myself, 
and  to  the  women  indeed,  to  whom  it  was  the  most  attractive 
gathering  in  the  neighbourhood.  TJiat  I  could  see  for  myself, 
in  their  punctuality,  in  their  absorbed  attention,  in  the  naive 
and  clever  answers,  when  I  pounced  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  a  question,  in  the  shouts  of  laughter  at  anything 
amusing  in  my  lecture,  or  anything  that  struck  particu- 
larly home  to  them,  and  lastly,  in  the  reluctance  shown 
for  the  class  to  be  broken  up  that  I  might  take  a  holiday. 
"  Why,  it's  as  good  as  a  play,**  said  one  woman,  whose  out- 
spoken way  of  expressing  herself  was  a  joke  in  itself ;  as, 
indeed,  Physiology  is  (for  that  was  what  she  meant)  so  mar- 
vellous was  the  revelation,  that  they  would  sit  literally  spell- 
bound as  I  explained  the  phenomena,  and  then  burst  into 
laughs  of  irrepressible  astonishment  and  delight. 


A  WOMAN'S  TOYNBEE  HALL. 

In  0%ir  Day  for  June,  Miss  Vida  Scudder,  of  250, 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  gives  an  account  of  the 
working  of  what  might  b^  called  a  female  Toynbee  Hall 
in  Now  York  City.  She  is  the  secretary  of  the  College 
Settlements  Association,  which  was  formed  in  Boston 
early  in  February,  with  the  object  of  establishing  college 
settlements  in  all  the  kqfe  cities  of  the  United  States.  . 

The  Settlement  propeses  to  render  possible  for  deli- 
cately nurtured  young  women  a  life  of  neighbourly  friend- 
ship among  those  whose  days  are  hungry  for  withheld 
beauty  and  lonely  for  lack  of  fellow  friendship.  The 
Settlement  is  not  a  mission;  it  is  a  condition  of  life. 
The  College  Settlement  is  a  colony  of  college  women  in 
the  poorer  part  of  New  York  City..  This  colony  is 
founded  upon  the  belief  of  the  power  of  friendship  to 
shape  character.  The  work  of  these  Settlements  is  thus 
described  by  Miss  Scudder  : — 

Eight  clubs  are  in  operation.  Four  of  them,  for  girls  of 
various  ages,  meet  twice  a  week.  In  all  the  girls*  clubs, 
sewing,  gymnastics,  singing,  and  games  are  prominent. 
The  older  girls  are  also  taught  "cooking  and  dress-making, 
and  are  given  talks  on  hygiene  and  dress.  The  Good  Seed 
Society  on  Sunday  is  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  children.  It  was  not  the  original  intention  to 
form  any  clubs  for  boys,  but  the  claim  made  by  the  boys 
themselves  was  too  urgent  to  resist.  This  branch  of  the 
work  is  proving  most  satisfactory,  and  the  three  boys*  clubs 
are  enthusiastic  ones.  They  are  taught  singing  and 
gymnastics,  questions  are  given  them  to  look  up,  and  they 
listen  to  popular,  scientific,  and  historical  talks. 

The  house  is  open  on  one  afternoon  and  evening  to  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  and  to  other  friends  and  neighbours.  Books 
from  the  library  are  given  out,  and  the  games  and  picture- 
books  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  children.  This  day  lias 
grown  very  popular.  The  library  now  numbers  over  six 
hundrecl  volumes,  and  is  in  good  use.  Another  feature  of 
library  night  is  the  receiving  of  bank  deposits,  which  range 
from  one  to  fifty  cents.  The  Settlement  has  been  made  a 
station  for  the  Penny  Provident  Fund,  managed  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  One  afternoon  in  the  week  is 
reserved  for  entertaining  the  older  women,  chiefly  the 
mothers  of  the  club  members.  General  entertainments  are 
occasionally  given,  centring  as  a  rule  in  some  club,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  allowed  to  invite  their  friends.  The  public 
bath-rooms  in  the  basement,  where  hot  baths  are  given  at 
ten  cents  each,  are  in  surprising  demand. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  active  steps 
are  being  taken  in  any  part  of  London  to  establish  similar 
College  Settlements  to  those  in  I'sw  York.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Aixdover  Beview, 
Mr.  Morrison  I.  Swift,  writes  the  author  of  the  paper 
"The  Working  Populations  of  Cities,  and  what  the 
Universities  owe  Them,"  tells  us  that  Mr.  Stanton  Coit, 
who  had  resided  in  Toynbee  Hall  and  studied  its  methods, 
has  founded  "  a  Nei^bourhood  Guild "  in  tho  lowest 
slums  of  New  York.  These  University  settlements  have 
seemingly  got  within  them  the  seeds  of  growth.  The 
University  Extension  movement  is  also  being  imitated 
across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Swift  pleads  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  People's  University,  whiek  would  oflfer  an 
education  suitable  to  those  who  are  to  work  with  their 
hands  as  well  as  with  their  brains  io^  their  living,  which 
should  be  arranged  so  that  young  men  and  women  could 
support  tliemselves  during  and  following  its  course,  which 
should  make  for  its  end  the  attainment  and  spread  of 
truth  without  fear  of  consequences  and  the  development 
of  new  humanity  based  on  knowl^Hger^^^T^ 
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AFRICA  FOR  THE  AMERICANS! 

MR.  Stanley's  first  offer. 
In  an  interesting  article  in  CijvaUl  yr  Adwijdy  on 
"Stanley — his  Loves,  Adventures,  and  Faith,"  there 
appears  a  remarkable  story  of  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
Stanley's  for  the  creation  of  an  American  East  Africa 
Company,  which  would  wield  a  power  not  surpassed  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  its  palmiest  days.  A  former 
colleague  of  the  great  explorer,  Mr.  F.  G.  de  Fontaine, 
financial  editor  of  the  Neto  York  Herald^  vouches  for  its 
authenticity. 

AN  EMPIRE  FOR  £20,000. 

Mr.  de  Fontaine  tells  us  that  he  called  upon  Stanley 
**in  his  elegant  apartments  in  a  Broadway  hotel,"  and 
that  the  traveller  thus  unbosomed  himself  to  his  friend 
and  colleague : — 

"In  my  search  for  Dr.  Living^stone  I  discovered  a  vast 
region  that  teems  with  wealth.  Great  stores  of  ivory,  gums, 
and  oils  jyre  at  the  present  moment  in  the  heart  of  Central 
Africa  awaiting  a  market,  and  I  can  secure  them  in  barter  at 
figures  that  will  net  a  marvellous  profit.  All  these  and  more 
I  can  lay  my  hands  upon  in  less  than  a  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  establish  a  trade  between  the  interior  and  the  coast 
which  will  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  any  company  that 
may  obtain  its  control.  The  plan  contemplates  an  organisa- 
tion of  American  capitalists,  the  purchase  of  vast  tracts  of 
territory,  and  the  construction  of  a  line  of  trading  posts  for 
the  natives,  who  will  want  our  cotton  goods,  guns,  hardware, 
and  all  articles  necessary  to  a  new  civilisation  ;  it  means  the 
tramp  of  the  missionary,  the  educating  influence  of  the 
pioneer,  in  short,  the  control  by  American  capital  of  the 
richest  part  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  a  power 
not  surpassed  by  that  once  held  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  its  own  domains.  I  have  at  my  immediate  command," 
Stanley  continued,  "forty  thousand  dollars  cash,  in 
part  the  result  of  the  sales  of  my  several  works,  and  in 
part  money  received  Mm  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  for 
my  services  to  the  Herald  in  finding  Livingstone.  With 
sixty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  I  can  perfect 
this  magnificent  scheme.  Briefly  outlining  the  details,  my 
first  step  will  be  to  return  to  England,  there  build  two  or 
three  small  portable  steamers  and  a  number  of  transporta 
tion  boats  for  use  on  the  African  lakes  and  rivers.  I  shall 
then  select  eight  or  ten  well-equipped  and  rugged  young 
fellows  as  sub-lieutenants,  build  one  or  more  strong  dep6ts 
and  store-houses  fortified  against  attack,  and  then  proceed 
to  open  lines  of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast,  whence  shipments  may  be  made  to  the  markets  of  the 
world." 

"  But  how  and  where  do  you  expect  to  raise  this  additional 
capital  r  1  enquired. 

"Through  you,  and  right  here  in  New  York,"  answered 
Stanley  with  energy,  raising  himself  on  one  elbow.  "  Take 
me  down  to  Wall  Street  to-morrow,"  continued  he;  "as 
financial  editor  of  the  Herald  you  will  introduce  me  to  some 
of  the  wealthy  magnates  there,  and  111  do  the  rest.  I  ought 
to  raise  the  money  in  an  hour." 

THE  DREAM  OF  HI9  LIFE. 

Promising  to  do  as  he  suggested,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  his  plans  when  he  should  revisit  New  York  to  claim  the 
hand  of  his  ^^nced  wife— who  was  not  Miss  Tennant. 

"Ah,  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  "then  I  shall  realise  the 
dream  of  my  life.  When  I  shall  have  tapped  the  reservoirs 
of  Tangan^ha  and  Nyanza  money  will  begin  to  flow  in 
streams  that  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  desire,  and  then— 
and  then—**  he  said,  musingly,  "I'm  going  to  build  a 
magnificent  home  on  the  Hudson  and  rest  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  I  can  see  the  house  now— broad  halls,  a  great 
gallery  of  rare  pictures,  rooms  of  Oriental  grandeur,  grounds 


with  lakes  and  wooded  paths,  an  African  tembe  built 
especially  for  •  the  boys,'  like  that  in  which  I  lived  so  long 
with  Livingstone,  where  my  newspaper  friends  c^u  come 
when  they  want  to  work  or  play ;  and  all  the  surroundings 
of  luxury  and  taste  that  the  experience  of  a  traveller  can 
suggest." 

DECLINED  WITH  THANKS  I 

Agreeably  to  appointment,  we  went  on  the  following  day 
to  A\^all-street,  where  Stanley  was  introduced  to  a  number 
of  capitalists  and  influential  gentlemen,  from  whom  he 
received  much  attention,  but  that  was  all.  Stanley  told  his 
story  and  mapped  out  his  plans.  The  millionaires  listened 
respectfully,  and  then  declined  his  proposition  "with 
thanks."  Not  one  of  them  seen>ed  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  and  since  so  amply 
demonstrated. 

Disappointed  and  chagrined,  Stanley  returned  to  his 
hotel,  remarking  that  he  would  no  longer  look  for  co- 
operation in  America,  for  in  London  or  Brussels  he  could 
easily  obtain  ten  times  the  amount  needed  for  his  enterprise. 


HENRY  GEORGE'S  PANACEA. 

A  CRITICISM  BY  MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON. 

The  Century  publishes  three  papers — first  a  criticism 
upon  Mr.  Henry  George's  Single  Tax  proposal,  that  is  to 
say,  his  demand  that  the  whole  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country  should  be  thrown  upon  the  land.  It  follows  this 
up  by  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and 
closes  the  series  by  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  The 
three  articles  will  be  read  with  keen  interest  by  those 
who  believe  in  land  nationalisation.  Mr.  Henry  George 
hardly  displays  the  vigour  which  characterises  some  of 
his  articles,  and  in  Mr.  Atkinson  he  has  a  very  stalwart 
critic  indeed.  The  most  important  point  in  IVIr.  Atkin- 
son's criticism  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  that 
poverty  would  disappear  if  all  the  taxes  were  borne  by 
the  land.  The  whole  rental  of  the  land  of  the  United 
States  would  not,  if  it  were  impounded  to-morrow,  meet 
the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
average  annual  taxation  of  the  United  States  is  eleven 
dollars  per  head.  At  the  very  outside,  if  the  whole  of  the 
rental  were  divided  equally  among  the  population,  ii 
would  not  average  ten  dollars  a  head.  Therefore,  to 
begin  with,  if  the  land  were  nationalised  to  the  utmost, 
and  every  ]>enny  of  its  annual  value  went  into  the  State 
exchequer,  there  would  still  be  a  deficiency  to  be  supplied 
from  other  sources.  But  this  is  not  all.  Suppose,  by 
economy  in  one  direction  and  an  increase  of  the  value  of 
land  in  the  other,  the  rent  would  meet  the  expenditure, 
how  would  this  abolish  poverty  ?  At  the  present  moment 
the  cost  of  the  American  citizen  to  the  government  of 
his  country  is  three-halfpence  per  day.  To  place  that 
three-halfpence  on  the  land  would  certainly  not  inaugu- 
rate the  Millenium.  The  question  of  the  incidence  of 
three-halfpence  a  day  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  in- 
volving tlie  disappearance  of  poverty.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
statistics  are  very  interesting  'and  suggestive.  He  says 
that  at  the  present  moment  one  out  of  every  three 
Americans  works  for  a  living,  supporting  the  other  two, 
that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  fifty  millions  seventeen  millions 
and  a  half  are  actually  employed  in  productive  labour. 
Each  person  thus  occupied  for  gain  turns  out  about  £120 
worth  of  work  per  head,  seven  |>er  cent,  of  which  is 
applied  in  taxation.  The  taxation  therefore,  of  the 
United  States  represents  the  annual  labour  of  1,218,000 
persons.  The  three  papers  are  all  interesting,  and  will 
afford  economists  and  socialists  somethkig  craggy  to 
break  their  mindsfj^gfi^gg^  LjOOQIC 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  ZOLAISM. 

A  CKITICISM  BY  PAUL  LINDAU. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Zola  and  Zolaism,  but 
none  of  his  numerous  critics  are  more  distinguished  than 
Paul  Lindau,  of  Berlin.  In  the  June  number  of  Nord 
mid  Siid^  which  periodical  Paul  Lindau  also  edits,  his 
article  on  "Mumer  in  Fiction  "  is  practically  a  very 
lengthy  review  of  M.  Zola's  **  La  B^te  Humaine"  in 
particular,  and  in  general  of  the  seventeen  novels  which 
form  the  great  cycle  dealing  with  the  social  and  natural 
history  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family  under  the 
Second  Empire.  Though  each  of  the  novels  in  the  cycle 
is  an  independent  whole,  each  also  constitutes  an  organic 
part  in  the  chain  of  the  author's  gigantic  plan.  In 
the  completed  work  Zola's  aim  is  to  depict  the  various 
developments  of  the  different  members  of  a  family  through 
several  successive  generations,  under  the  influences  of  the 
social,  economic,  religious,  and  political  circumstances  of 
the  Empire,  under  different  individual  conditions  of 
education  and  surroundings,  and,  above  all,  under  the 
effects  of  the  natural  law  of  heredity.  Paul  Lindau  first 
gives  an  outline  of  the  stoiy  of  ''La  B^te  Humaine" ; 
then,  before  singling  out  the  chief  characters  and  critical 
moments  for  special  remark,  proceeds  with  a  description 
of  the  original  scheme  which  M.  Zola  sketched  out  for 
himself,  along  with  a  general  history  of  each  of  the 
descendants  of  Adelaide  Fouque  and  the  two  men  Bougon 
and  Macquart,  suppl3ring  also  the  genealogical  table  wmch 
M.  Zola  prepared  so  far  back  as  1878  in  **  Une  Page 
d'Amour,"  and  from  which  he  has  departed  but  little  in 
the  execution  of  his  work. 

Undoubtedly,  Paul  Lindau  says,  there  is  no  critical 
power  to  limit  an  author  in  his  choice  of  materials. 
Nevertheless  when  an  author  has  such  a  strange  prefer- 
ence for  what  is  disgusting  as  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  revel  in  it  some  limit  is  necessary.  Any  idea  of  purity 
for  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  other  senses,  seems  quite 
foreign  to  M.  Zola.  His  literary  creations  are  not  regu- 
lated by  taste.  It  is,  indeed,  his  misfortune  that  the  sense 
to  distinguish  between  decency  and  indecency  is  al- 
together denied  him  ;  while  the  harm  he  has  done  is  only 
all  the  greater  that  his  powerful  genius  has  enabled 
him  to  found  a  school. 

But  in  the  light  of  this  eminent  critic's  praise  of  M. 
Zola  as  an  artist,  how  regrettable  is  the  prostitution  of 
such  a  genius  !  For  construction  and  arrangement,  and  for 
depicting  character,  **La  B^te  Humaine,"  according  to 
Paul  Lindau,  deserves  the  greatest  admiration.  Artisti- 
cally it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of  M.  Zola's  compo- 
sitions—a work  of  the  first  rank.  In  his  earlier  works 
there  was  much  that  was  superfluous  and  tedious  ;  but  in 
his  latest  story  he  is  briefer  and  less  repetitionary 
than  usual,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such 
as  the  country  on  the  railway  route  between  Paris 
and  Havre,  which  is  topographically  described  several 
times,  the  events  develop  steadily,  and,  though  their 
onward  march  is  fatal,  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  is 
never  wearied.  With  all  its  entanglements,  the  story  as 
conceived  by  its  author  is  as  clear  as  possible.  Every- 
.thing  is  brought  in  at  the  right  place  and  is  rightly  said. 
For  his  artistic  construction  alone,  M.  Zola  is  attractive. 
That  the  murder  of  the  Presiaent  was  planned  and 
also  successfully  carried  out,  we  learn  in  the  first 
pages.  We  even  see  the  consequences  of  it ;  in  fact, 
we  know  everything  but  the  murder  scene  itself. 
And  yet  we  are  as  interested  to  learn  the  truth 
about  it— to  the  slightest  detail — as  the  judge  or 
<letective  who  is  in  vain  seeking  to  trace  the  murderer. 
But  much  later  only,  and  under  the  most  peculiar  cir- 


cumstances, do  we  at  last  discover  the  truth  in  a  con- 
fidential conversation,  carried  on  in  the  dark  and  in  the 
softest  whisper,  between  Severine  and  her  lover,  the 
murderess  and  her  paramour  in  tender  embrace.  No 
other  author  has  such  powers  of  description,  but  with 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  that  extraordinavy 
art  of  painting  with  the  pen  wnich  is  so  markedlv  his. 
His  earlier  novels,  especially,  suffer  from  his  peoantic 
exactness  and  confusing  accumulation  of  all  possible 
items.  His  skill  as  a  descriptive  microscopist  would 
seem  to  allure  him  to  paint  his  backgrounds  with  the 
same  minuteness  as  the  chief  figures.  These  blemishes, 
however,  are  much  less  frequent  in  '*La  B6te  Humaine." 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  trying  and  vital  moments, 
a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  suflice  to  represent  indelibly 
the  personages,  the  scenes  of  action,  and  the  actions 
themselves.  All  his  scenes  are  masterpieces.  But 
the  book  is  also  full  of  satire.  Though  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  novel  of  the  railway  and  of  murder,  it  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  novel  of  the  curse  of  here- 
dity ;  for  Jacques  Lantier,  the  hero  proper,  a  descendant 
of  Macquart's,  is  shown  to  have  inherited,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  his  forefathers'  addiction  to  drink,  an 
invincible  mania  for  murder  which  keeps  all  his  nobler 
instincts  at  bay. 

THE  HYPNOTIC  EPIDEMIC. 

BY  DB.  B.  W.  BICHABD60N. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  Asclepiad  Dr.  Bichaidscm 
treats  hypnotism  as  an  epidemic,  and  after  passing  in 
review  contagious  hypnotism,  he  shakes  his  head 
solemnly  over  hypnetic  anaesthesia  and  suggestion.  He 
says  that  Napoleon  hypnotised  and  governed  by  soldierly 
suggestion  thousands  of  men  who,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
knew  no  fear.  Under  the  same  kind  of  power  a  ipedical 
practitioner  can  sometimes  aboUsh  physical  pain ;  but  it  is 
not  a  mHhod  that  can  be  depended  upon  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Eh:.  Richardson  thus  answers  the  question  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  hypnotic  methods  on  the  practical  life 
of  the  world. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  clear,  if  the  present  experi- 
eBce  may  be  tested  by  that  of  the  past.  By  such  test  it 
may  be  assumed  that  for  the  temporary  annihilation  of  pain 
the  hypnotic  method  will  never  become  a  serious  rival  oC 
the  physical  anaesthesia,  local  and  general,  produced  by 
ether  and  the  other  volatile  substances.  To  make  the 
hypnotic  anaesthesia  imiversally  applicable  we  should  require 
to  have  universal  change  in  the  nenrous  organisation,  under 
which  the  brain  would  be  rendered  susceptible  beyond  the 
common  susceptibility  to  external  impressions.  This  would 
mean  a  transformation  of  iMankind  into  a  new  and  truly 
miserable  mental  conditioiv«»LCvent  not  likely  to  be  developed 
in  an  age  when  strength  of  ifttellectual  growth  is  the  grand 
necessity  of  the  day.  Limited  at  this  moment  to  the  few  who 
are  susceptible  to  it,  hypnotism  must  become  still  more  limited 
as  enlightenment  goes  on.  As  a  method  for  producing 
oblivion  'from,  pain  It  will  be  further  limited,  in  applica- 
tion, to  short  seasons  of  special  social  or  meteorological 
cast;  and,  if  it  fail,  the  influence  of  suggestion  will  fail 
with  it.  ■ 

Bringing  the  mind  to  adjudicate  on  the  whole  matter,  is  it 
not  teuly  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  forecast  relating  to 
both  hypnotism  and  suggestion  is  towards  their  extinction 
rather  than  their  advancement  ? 

But  if  the  hypnotic  phenomena  are  passing  vanities,  from 
them  a  lesson  may  grow,  touching  the  education  of  the  young, 
of  inestimable  value.  What  number  of  uncontrollable  acts, 
follies,  passions,  are  due  to  such  hypnotism  and  suggestion  on 
the  susceptible  child  few  have  conceived;  albeit  they  are 
the  foundations  of  the  good  and  of  V^^^PIP^  t^mmon 
humanity.  Digitized  by  VjiJijyiV^ 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  HISTORY. 

MCST  IT  BE   BASED  ON   STATISTICS  ? 

Thsbe  is  an  interesting  essay,  in  two  numbers,  by 
M,  Henri  Berr,  in  the  Nouvelle  Remte,  in  which 
4  propos  of  some  recent  works  *  by  various  European 
writers,  he  deals  with  the  constantly  recurring  effort  by 
which  this  century  has  been  distinguished  to  construct  a 
science  of  history,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  its  best-known 
£i^]ish  exponent,  a  history  of  civilisation.  How  we  have 
been  civilised  is,  after  all,  as  M.  Berr  points  out,  the 
supreme  question  for  us  aU.  The  instinct  which  makes 
us  love,  even  imperfectly,  another  better  than 
•ourselves ;  the  desire  which  everyone  t  f  us,  no 
matter  how  low  his  condition  of  development,  has  felt 
in  broken  sequence  through  his  life  to  be  something 
better  than  his  ordinary  self,  seems  to  most  of  us  to 
<0Dtain  the  fundamentally  divine  germ  to  which  the  life 
of  individcuds  and  ages  seeks  to  give  expression.  Why 
we  should  care  for  one  another — why  we  should  desire  to 
improve,  must  remain  among  the  mysteries  insoluble  as 
life  and  death.  Science  cannot  reach  the  cause,  but  it  is 
thought  and  hoped  that  some  day  the  effects  of  human 
miction  may  be  so  deak  with  as  to  form  the 
data  for  demonstrable  and  fruitful  law,  and  that 
.a  science  of  history  may  take  the  place  of 
legend.  A  faith  in  the  beneficence  of  truth  is  the 
vital  element  of  modem  thought.  The  prayer  of  the  age 
28  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  ;  the  teaching  of  the  age 
is  to  accept,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  what  is  true.  We 
have  ceased  to  pick  and  choose.  The  argument  that  a 
belief  is  painful  has  no  weight.  This  spirit  has  involved 
-the  casting  loose  of  so  much  tradition  that  the  age  is 
reproached  with  scepticism  ;  but  if  scepticism  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  usual  acceptation,  to  signify  the  negation  of 
faith,  it  is  not  the  epithet  with  which  to  qualify  the  courage 
to  live  open-eyed.  In  this  desire  for  truth,  the  authors 
upon  whose  work  M.  Berr's  essay  is  founded  have  ranged 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  historic  problem.  To 
formulate  a  science  of  history  on  the  action  of 
the  average  is  the  idea  of  M.  Bourdeau.  Science  cannot 
exist  without  a  method.  He  defines  both  his  science  and 
his  method.  Renan  differentiates  man  from  the  other 
•animals.  "  History  should,  th^fore,  be  the  science  of 
Uie  development  of  reason.  But  reason  resolves  itself 
into  special  faculties ;  it  provides  for  our  needs  of  ex- 
istence ;  it  attaches  us  to  things  by  desire  or  repels  us 
by  aversion  ;  it  combines,  in  view  of  the  beautiful,  the 
-elements  of  imperfect  reality  ;  it  seeks  to  understand  the 
world  ;  it  directs  life  by  subordinating  interest  to 
'du^ ;  it  forms  between  human  beings  -associations 
which  it  regulates  by  law.  Tlie  programme  of  history 
is  thus  traced  bv  the  functions  of  reason."  But  in  its 
•continuous  evolution  man  cannot  fail  to  obey  laws 
which,  in  order  that  it  may  enter  into  the  positive 
.sciences,  history  is  bound  to  find  ;  and  these 
laws  may  be  summarised  in  one — the  law  of  progress. 
-Civilisation  represents,  in  fact,  the  realised  and  possible 
.^ins  of  reason,  and,  by  analogy  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, the  law  of  progress  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 
— "  As  the  law  of  gravity  acts  in  direct  ratio  to  the  mass, 
•  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  so  the  law 
of  progress  produces  its  effect  in  direct  ratio  to  the  sum 
of  anterior  gains,  and  in  inverse  ratit>  to  the  obstacles 
which  interfere  with  their  general  diffusion  through  the* 
world."  The  method  by  which  the  working  of  the  law  of 
progress  is  to  be  foUoweid  is  the  statistical  method — that 
18,  the  science  of  social  facts  expressed  in  numerical 
~terms."  Statistics  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  if  M. 
3oiirdeau*s  prognostications  are  true,  mathematics,  working 


on  social  mat€inal,have  a  new  and  great  development  before 
them.  Words  will,  he  believes,  cease  to  be  the  medium 
of  history,  and  curves  and  figures  will  take  their  place. 
M.  Berr,  in  his  summary  of  the  book,  points  out,  with 
justice,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  mathematical  theory, 
which  is  developed  in  much,  and  with  the  frankness  of 
genuine  belief,  there  is  an  error  which  vitiates  the  whole. 
The  unit  upon  which  it  is  built  up  is  not  in  all  cases  of 
equal  value.  To  found  history  upon  statistics  is  to  deny 
or  take  no  notice  of  exceptions.  The  followers  of  the 
statisticid  school  give  all  importance  to  quantity,  and 
none  to  quality.  A  thousand  voices  are  for  them  a 
thousand,  and  one  is  one  without  consideration  that 
the  thousand  may  be  ignorant  and  the  one  alone 
informed.  They  discern  that  **  the  history  of  hiunanity, 
instead  of  being  directed  by  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  has  indeed  for  its  builders  the  most  modest 
labourers."  Progress,  **  they  hold,"  is  to  be  explained 
much  more  by  the  concourse  of  a  multitude  of  anony- 
mous energies  than  by  the  intervention  of  a  few  striking 
geniuses.  For  this  school  the  individual  is  nothing  ; 
the  mass  is  everything.  The  theory  is,  no  doubt,  in  keep- 
ing with  many  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
crude  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  which  is 
gaining  ground  upon  the  exaggerated  individualism  of 
the  last  generation.  But,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  there  is  another  school  of  historic  science,  which 
holds  with  Carlyle  that  universal  history  is  practically  the 
history  of  the  great  ones  who  have  worked  amongst  us.  M. 
Hemequin,  a  brilliant  young  writer,  whose  early  death 
has  been  deplored  in  many  circles  of  French  thought, 
puts  the  same  thoughts  as  Carlyle*s  into  more  modem 
words.  "The  artist  and  tho  hero  are,"  he  says,  "at 
once  the  causes  and  the  types  of  the  movements  which 
they  instigate.  They  instigate  ;  the  masses  accomplish. 
The  soul  of  a  great  man  is  that  which  can  set  a  thousand 
arms  at  work  as  though  they  were  his  own."  The  action 
and  reaction  of  the  medium  upon  the  individual,  and  of 
the  individual  upon  the  medium,  affords  scope  un- 
doubtedly for  discussion,  of  which  there  is  truth  enough 
on  both  sides  to  be  called  scientific.  M.  Berr*s  article 
is  an  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  fact  which  lies  between 
the  two  extremes. 


LADIES  AS  YACHTSMEN. 

In  (hitiiig  Mr.  Charles  E.  Clay  gives  an  encouraging 
accoimt  of  American  women  as  yachtsmen,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  temi,  under  the  title  of  "Fair  Skippers  at 
the  Hehn."   He  says — 

In  all  the  leading  yacht  clubs  of  the  country  there  are 
to  be  seen  on  board  the  crack  sloops  and  schoeners  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  their  owners,  who,  during  the  intervals 
of  regattas  and  squadron  cruises,  are  oftener  in  command 
than  husband  or  brother,  and  who  take  their  craft  on  length- 
ened cruises,  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  captain,  and 
making  or  taking  in  sail  entirely  as  their  judgment  and 
nautical  knowledge  dictate.  Tliey  can  tack  and  wear  a 
schooner  as  cleverly  as  a  veteran  sailing  master.  Girls,  as 
rule,  have  lighter  touch  than  a  man,  and  when  a  fair  sailor 
knows  the  tri(dc  of  coaxing  a  boat  to  windward  its  just 
wonderful  how  steadily  she  will  keep  her  at  it. 

It  is  rather  more  the  fashion  at  Boston  to  get  a  party 
together  composed  of  light-hearted  girls  properly  chaperoned, 
the  only  males  being  perhaps  the  sailing  master  and  an  extra 
hand  or  two,  according  to  tne  size  of  the  boat,  and  start  on  a 
regular  cruise  along  the  coast.  The  girls  are  divided  into 
regular  watches,  and  ran  their  craft  "  shiphape  and  Bristol 
fashion,**  relieving  each  other  at  the  wheel,  making  and  tak- 
ing in  sail,  taking  regular  turns  in  the  galley  and  organizing 
themselves  into  as  joUy  a  crew  of  xi^tticoated  JLeicIu  as  any 
Un,^of-batae  .hip.      ^.^.^.^^^  GOOglC 
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WHY  NOT  COMPENSATE  THE  PUBLICAN? 

IT  WILL  ONLY  COST  £250,000,000  ! 

In  the  National  Review  **an  unknown  man,  a  Radical, 
a  teetotaler,  a  committeeman  of  his  local  temperance 
society,  and  a  believer  in  local  option,  even  in  direct 
veto,"  puts  forward  his  opinion  in  favour  of  compensation. 

WHAT  COOTENSATION  IS  DUE. 

This  ** Radical  Teetotaler"  thus  explains  the  measure 
of  compensation  which  he  would  award.    He  says : — 

My  argument  so  far  only  xtends  to  compensation  for 
"  unexhausted  improvements  " — money  expended  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  trade,  and  which  the  licence-holder  stands  to 
lose  by  losing  his  licence.  In  cases  where  a  man  had  bought 
a  licence  this  might  mean  its  full  market  value  ;  in  other 
cases  it  might  mean  only  a  few  fittings.  This  is  the 
abstract  measure  of  minimum  compensation,  and,  if  it  were 
made  the  basis,  the  onus  must  be  thrown  upon  every  de- 
prived licence-holder  of  proving  before  a  magistrate  or  judge 
the  loss  he  had  actually  suffered.  This  may  neither  be 
dignified  nor  right,  but,  if  not,  the  measure  of  compensation 
must  be  in  every  case  the  market  value  of  the  licence  with- 
drawn ;  the  value  of  course  heretofore,  not  subsequently  to 
any  fresh  legislation. 

WHY  NOT  PAY  ?      IT  IS  ONLY  A  PENNY  A  WEEK  A  HEAD  ! 

But  a  "  Radical  Teetotaler  "  is  not  deterred  by  dread  of  the 
sum  required.    He  says  : 

Wliat  is  there  to  be  terrified  at?  The  extreme  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  is  £250,000,000.  This,  I  believe,  is 
calculated  upon  the  supposed  shutting  up  of  every  licensed 
house  at  about  £2,000  a  house— rather  a  lavish  esti- 
mate. But  these  figures  mean  rather  less  than  £7,000,000  a 
year  for  this  country  to  pay.  Its  present  drink  bill  is  about 
£100,000,000,  without  counting  what  it  pays  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  duty.  Again,  £7,000,000  per  annum  means  about 
Id.  per  week  per  head  of  the  population.  Would,  therefore, 
the  complete  free  popular  control  of  the  drink  trade  be  of  so 
little  advantage  to  the  country  as  not  to  save  us  even  7  per 
cent,  of  our  present  drink  bill,  not  even  Id.  per  head  per 
week  7  I  have  taken  extreme  figures  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
since  I  am  not  sketching  a  policy  but  arguing  a  principle. 
No  such  gigantic  expenditure  is  really  necessary.  Few 
districts  probably  are  ready  for  complete  prohibition. 

»IE.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  SAYS. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  writing  on  Compensation 
—or  Confiscation,"  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  says  : — 

The  publican  in  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  "  compensation 
for  disturbance,"  and  to  nothing  more.  His  legal  interest  is 
nilf  and  the  equities,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  call  for 
more.  Nor  should  the  compensation  come  out  of 
the  rates.  If  ever  the  rates  are  burdened  with  such  an 
impost,  we  may  as  well  bid  farewell  to  all  idea  of  closing 
a  single  one  of  these  pest-houses.  The  Temperance 
party  know  this,  and  they  are  right  in  resisting  the  idea. 
There  are,  it  appears  to  me,  only  three  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  First,  it  may  be  dealt  with  by  a  money  grant 
on  a  specified  scale.  But  I  confess  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  general  settlement  appear  almost  insuperable. 

IT  CAN  ONLY  BE  DONE  ON  THE  CHEAP. 

Temperance  men  may  talk  as  they  like,  but  the  feeling  of  the 
general  public  toward  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  such  as  would 
lead  them  to  tax  themselves  to  any  great  extent  for  its 
extinction.  This  is  a  fact,  and  the  Temperance  party  ought 
to  lay  it  to  heart.  Secondly,  there  is  the  proposal  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  which  practically 
harks  back  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Bruce's  policy,  to 
give  every  existing  licence-holder  a  ten  years'  lease 
in  satisfaction  of  whatever  equitable  claim  he  may  have. 
The  third  plan  is  that,  in  localities  where  restriction  is 
decreed,  the  publicans  retained  in  the  service  of  the  public 
should  compensate  those  doomed  to  extinction— this  to  be 


secured  by  means  of  a  heavy  licence  duty  and  the  fund  de- 
rivable from  the  extra  whisky  tax.  On  some  such  lines  as 
these,  I  am  satisfied,  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  and  thorny 
question  will  ultimately  be  found.  Clearly,  therefore,  we- 
are  nearing  some  settlement  of  this  serious  question.  Com- 
pensation now  blocks  the  way,  and  arrests  all  progress.  It 
will  not  do  so  long.  As  I  have  said,  the  great  heart  of  the 
people  at  large  recoils  from  confiscation.  Ay,  and  inside 
the  ranks  of  the  Temperance  party  itself  there  is  a  strong^ 
feeling  that  things  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 

FROM  A  BREWER^S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  the  Contemporary  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton  sots 
forth  the  brewers*  point  of  view  in  six  pages,  which  should 
be  read  by  all  those  who  are  quite  certain  that  publicans 
have  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  their  licenses.  Mr.  Buxton  protests  against  the 
assumption  that  the  justices  have  the  right  to  refuse  to> 
renew  a  licence  for  arbitrary  reasons.  There  are  104,000 
licences  renewed  annually.  Not  one  in  10,000  are 
refused  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  required.  The 
practical  continuity  of  licences  has  always  been  present 
in  the  legislator's  mind.  And  while  Mr.  Buxton  strongly 
desires  a  considerable  diminution  of  licences,  he  doubts 
very  much  whether  the  Cownty  Councils  will  change  th^ 
practice  of  the  magistrates,  unless  the  transfer  of  authority 
is  accompanied  ,  by  compensation. 

FROM  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Essex  County 
Council,  who  has  been  a  licensing  justice  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  a  temperance  advocate  for  thirteen,  confirms 
Mr.  Buxton's  contention.  He  maintains  that  there  is  no- 
chance  whatever  of  the  County  Councils  cutting  down  the 
number  of  licences  by  refusing  renewals.  He  appeals  to 
his  brother  chairmen  tliroughout  England,  and  asks 
them — 

Are  they  prepared  to  teU  that  House  t^at  their  respective 
Councils  would  undertake  to  pick  and  choose  among  the 
licensed  houses,  depriving  A  of  a  valuable  property,  in  order 
to  give  it  to  B,  by  increasing  his  trade,  unless  they  have 
power  to  compeneate  A  ?  If  their  Councils  would  undertake 
it,  they  must  be  very  different  from  mine.  ...  I  should 
much  like  to  see  a  list  of  county  and  borough  justices  who- 
are  opposing  the  Bill,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  to  be 
informed  how  many  of  them  on  their  respective  benches 
have  ever  lifted  a  finger  to  oppose  a  renewal  otherwise  than 
for  misconduct. 


WELSH  NATIONAL  FEEUNO  AND  ITS  REVIVAL. 

The  Rev.  O.  L.  Roberts  has  in  the  last  number  of 
Y  Traethodydd,  the  leading  Welsh  quarterly,  a  thought- 
ful and  timely  article  on  "Patriotism."  Though  written 
with  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  Wales,  the 
greater  part  of  the  article  is  equally  applicable  to  other 
nationalities  which,  like  the  Welsh,  are  only  beginning 
to  awaken  to  their  rights  and  duties  in  imperial  polity. 
Mr.  Roberts,  as  a  careful  observer,  notes  the  fact,  and 
regards  it  as  a  most 'promising  token  for  the  future,  that 
the  revival  of  the  national  spirit  in  the  Principality  has 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  opening  up  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  influence  of  industrial  enterprise.  Wal«^ 
isolated  from  her  neighbours,  had  little  or  no  ambition  in 
industry  or  politics.  Roughly  awakened  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital,  She  has  opened  her  eyes  alike  to  her 
defects  in  the  past  and  her  possibilities  in  the  future. 
Her  national  colleges,  the  first  fruits  of  her  awakened 
sense  of  duty,  are  already  turning  out  a  class  of  me» 
better  educated  and  more  conversant  with  the  larger 
world  outside  than  their  predecessors,  and  it  is  among 
these  that  the  most  ardeni  natioiutli^ts  are  to  be  found. 
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HOW  I  BECAME  A  RATIONAUST. 

BY  MR.  W.  B.  H.  LECKY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Fonim  for 
June  is  concealed  by  the  absurdity  of  its  title.  Mr. 
liecky,  the  well-known  historian,  describes  the  nature  of 
the  studies  which  lead  him  imperceptibly  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  divinity  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
that  of  the  author  of  **The  History  of  the  Spirit  of 
l^tionalism  in  Europe."  His  article  gives  an  account  of 
the  books  which  influenced  him,  and  the  persons  who 
•contributed  to  change  his  faith,  but  no  one,  looking  over 
the  table  of  contents,  would  imagine  that  sucl^  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  autobiography  was  hidden  under  the 
title  of  **  Formative  Lifluences." 

Mr.  Lecky  entered  Trinity  College  in  1860  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  succeeding  to  a 
family  living  near  Cork.  He  threw  himself,  he  tells  us, 
with  intense  interest  into  a  long  course  of  private  read- 
ing, chiefly  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  history  of 
opinions.  The  first  great  intellectual  influence  which  he 
experienced  was  that  of  Bishop  Butler,  whose  influence 
now  appears  to  him  not  only  to  be  various,  but,  in  some 
measures,  to  be  contradictory. 

HOW  THE  THACTARIAKS  BEGAT  AGNOSTICS. 

While  Butler  reigned  in  Trinity  from  among  the  dead, 
the  strongest  intellectual  influence  among  living  men  at 
that  time  was  Archbishop  Whately.  Whately,"  says 
Mr.  Lecky,  *' almost  alone  among  his  contemporaries, 
steadily  predicted  that  the  teaching  of  the  Tracta- 
rians  would  be  followed  by  a  great  period  of  religious 
scepticism  "  : — 

**  This,"  he  said,  "  would  be  the  result  of  the  discredit  they 
were  throwing  on  the  evidential  school,  of  their  habit  of 
coupling  ecclesiastical  with  Scripture  miracles,  and  of  their 
<loctrinc  that  it  is  the  function  of  faith  to  supply  the  missing 
links  of  imperfect  evidence  and  to  impart  the  character  of 
certainty  to  propositions  wbich  in  reason  rest  only  on 
probabilities.  He  himself  was  of  the  school  of  Grotius 
and  Paley,  and  believed  that  simple  historical  evidence 
established  supernatural  facts.  This  subject  long  held  a 
foremost  place  in  my  thoughts  and  studies,  and  I  afterward 
wrote  much  upon  it  in  connection  with  the  history  of  witch- 
craft and  the  miracles  of  the  saints." 

THE  HISTORICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Of  the  books  which  Mr.  Lecky  says  were  among 
those  which  sliaped  his  belief,  he  gives  the  first 
place  to  Coleridge,  who  taught  him  that  there  was  always 
Home  truth  comiected  with  every  speculfi.tive  error.  He 
then  came  to  believe  that  his  great  duty  was  to  discover 
the  point  of  view  from  which  every  religious  system  can 
be  understood,  and  to  cultivate  that  peculiar  form  of 
imagination  which  makes  it  possible  to  realise  how  differ- 
ent forms  of  opinion  are  held  by  their  more  intelligent 
adherents. 

In  this  raetho<l  of  inquiry  I  was,  at  a  little  later  period, 
much-  aided  by  the  writings  of  Bayle,  a  great  critic,  who 
brought  to  the  study  of  opinions  an  almost  unrivalled 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  detached  of 
human  intellects.  Gradually,  however,  by  a  natural  and 
insensible  process  I  passed  into  the  habit  of  examining 
opinions  mainly  from  an  historical  point  of  view— investi- 
gating the  circumstances  under  which  th^y  grow  up;  their 
relation  to  the  general  conditions  of  their  time  ;  the  direction 
in  which  they  naturally  develop ;  the  part,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  which,  during  long  spaces  of  time  they  have  played  in 
the  world. 

CATH0UCI81I  A  WHITEWASHED  PAGANISM. 

Applying  this  method  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 


He  soon  convinced  himself  that  popular  Catholicism,  as  it 
exists  in  southern  Europe,  and  as  it  has  existed  through  a 
long  course  of  centuries,  is  as  literally  polytheistic  and 
idolatrous  as  any  form  of  paganism,  though  it  has  many 
beauties,  and  though  much  of  its  very  mingled  influence  has 
been  for  good.  Of  the  enormous  and  essential  difference 
between  matured  Catholicism  and  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  never  doubted,  and  my  convictions  were 
much  deepened  by  long  travels  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
during  which  I  endeavoured  to  study  carefully  Catholicism 
in  its  actual  workings  as  a  popular  religion,  and  not  as  it 
appears  clarified  and  rationalised  in  such  books  as  the 
"  Exposition  "  by  Bossuet. 

BUT  A  PAGANISM  INEVITABLE  AND  NECESSARY. 

How  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  that  the  Christian  ideas 
had  undergone  such  a  materialising  transformation  ?  It 
became  clear  to  him  that  not  only  such  transformation 
was  inevitable  from  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  essential  to  their 
enduring  influence : — 

Was  it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  in  ages  of  anarchy 
and  convulsion  any  religion  resembling  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity could  have  prevailed  among  great  masses  of  wild  and 
ignorant  barbarians,  with  all  the  associations  and  mental 
habits  of  idolaters,  at  a  time  when  neither  rag-paper  nor 
printing  was  invented,  and  when  a  wide  diffusion  of  the 
liible  was  absolutely  impossible?  But  such  methods  of 
reasoning  could  not  stop  there.  I  wais  naturally  led  to  con- 
sider how  different  are  the  measures  of  probability,  the 
predispositions  toward  the  miraculous,  the  canons  oif  evi- 
dence and  proof,  the  standards  and  ideals  of  morals  in 
different  ages,  and  how  largely  these  differences  affect  the 
whole  question  of  evidence,  I  began  to  realise  the  existence 
of  climates  of^  opinion  ;  to  observe  how  particular  forms  of 
belief  naturally  grow  and  flourish  in  certain  stages  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  fade  when  these  conditions  have 
changed ;  how  much  that  is  called  apostasy  and  imposture 
is  in  reality  anachronism,  the  survival  in  one  age  of  forms  of 
belief  that  were  the  appropriate  produce  of  an  earlier  one. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MR.  BUCKLE. 

At  this  point  Buckle's  **  History"  appeared,  which 
opened  up  wider  horizons  than  those  revealed  by  any 
previous  writer  in  history.  Mr.  Lecky  appears  to  speak 
from  his  own  experience  when  he  says : — 

To  not  a  few  of  his  contemporaries  he  imparted  an 
altogether  new  interest  in  history,  and  his  admirable  literary 
talent,  the  vast  range  of  topics  which  he  illuminated  with  a 
fresh  significance,  and  the  noble  enthusiasm  for  knowledge 
and  for  freedom  that  pervades  his  work,  made  its  appearance 
an  epoch  in  the  lives  of  many  who  have  passed  far  from  its 
definite  conclusions. 

Mr.  Lecky  concludes  his  article  as  follows  :— 

"I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  these  recollections  further.  I 
had  drifted  far  from  my  Cork  living  and  very  decisively  into 
the  ways  of  literature,  and  after  I  left  the  university  I  "^spent 
about  four  years  on  the  Continent.  I  read  much  in  foreign 
libraries,  and  I  also  derived  great  profit  as  well  as  keen 
pleasure  from  the  study  of  Italian  art,  which  throws  an  in- 
valuable light  on  the  branches  of  history  I  was  then  inves- 
tigatmg.  In  its  earlier  phase  especially,  before  the  sense  of 
beauty  dominates  over  the  idea,  art  represents  with  a  singular 
fidelity  not  only  the  religious  beliefs  of  men,  but  also  the  far 
more  delicate  and  evanescent  shades  of  their  realisations, 
ideals,  and  emotions.  The  result  of  those  years  of  study  was 
my  '  History  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,'  which 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  18G5.  With  many  defects,  it 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  describing  with  great  sincerity  the 
process  by  which  the  opinion  of  its  author  had  been  formed, 
and  to  this  sincerity  it  probably^-ed  no  smiill  part  of  its 
success."  I  r^r^r\lr> 
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CAN  A  MOTHER  FORGET  ? 

A  GHOST  STORY,  STARTLING  IF  TRUE. 

Blackwood  publishes  a  story  which,  if  true,  will  attract 
deservedly  very  widespread  attention.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully told,  and  in  outline  is  as  follows  : — 

In  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  overcrowded  parts  of  poor 
and  overcrowded  London  one  bitter  night  early  in  February 
there  sat,  in  a  barely  furnished  sitting-room,  a  young 
priest  with  an  elder  priest,  who  looked  weary  beyond 
words.  As  they  sat  the  door-bell  rang,  and  the 
door  was  gently  opened  by  a  tall  lady,  dressed  in 
black.  She  was  exceedingly  fair  to  see,  beautiful  in 
feature  and  carriage  beyond  most  women  ;  but  there  was 
an  inexpressible  charm  far  beyond  even  that, — a  dignity 
of  manner  and  appearance  such  as  Father  Warren  had 
never  seen  before. 

Advancing  towards  him,  she  said  in  a  low,  clear,,  and 
most  melodious  voice,  Forgive  me,  dear  Father,  for 
disturbing  you  so  late,  and  on  such  a  night ;  but  no  other 
could  fulfil  so  well  the  mission  which  I  ask  you  to  under- 
take. Will  you  come  with  me  to  bring  comfort  and 
happiness  to  a  departing  and  erring  soul  /  and  will  you 
bring  the  Holy  Sacrament  with  you,  that,  having  con- 
fessed and  been  absolved,  he  may  go  hence  in  peace  ? " 

"Dear  lady,"  answered  Father  Warren,  **!  have  not 
eaten  since  the  morning.  My  clothes  are  wet  through, 
and  I  am  very  weary.  Another  priest  of  God  more 
worthy  than  I  shall  go  with  you." 

**lfay,"she  said,  looking  wistfully  at  him,  **1  pray 
you,  go  with  me  yourself,  for  to  you  was  I  senc,  and  the 
time  is  very  short.  I  beseech  you  to  come  with  me  and 
make  no  delay.  By  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Mother  for 
^  her  Son,  by  the  love  of  that  Son  for  all  His  erring 
children,  I  implore  you  come  with  me,  and  come  quickly. 

She  pleaded  so  earnestly  and  tenderly,  that  he  hastily 
put  on  a  cloak  and  left  the  house  with  her. 

At  last  she  stopped,  and,  knocking  firmly  and  decidedly 
at  the  door  of  a  house,  she  tunied  round  to  the  priest 
and  said,  "I  have  shown  you  the  place  and  told  you 
of  the  sore  need  of  one  who  lives  there.  I  can  do  no 
more,  and  must  go  now.  May  the  blessing  of  Grod  the 
Father,  the  love  of  God  the  Son,  and  the  help  of  Grod 
the  Spirit  go  with  you  now." 

She  turned  rapidly  away  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  stout,  comfortable,  respectable 
servant,  who  seemed  rather  astonished  at  his  appear- 
ance. 

I  have  been  summoned  to  a  dying  bed,"  he  said; 
•*  pray  take  me  at  once  to  the  room." 

The  woman  looked  perplexed,  and  answert?d — **  There 
ain't  no  dying  beds  here,  nor  hasn't  been  this  long  tim^. 
But  you  had  better  come  in  and  explain  it  to  the 
young  master."  So  saying,  she  led  the  priest  into  a 
most  comfortable  room,  where  was  seated  alone  a 
young  man  evidently  waiting  for  his  dinner,  preparations 
for  which  were  on  the  table  oefore  him. 

The  Father  could  not  withstand  the  genial  greeting, 
and  sitting  down,  told  the  young  man  how  he  came 
there. 

His  host  was  grieved  and  concerned  at  the  useless 
fatigue  and  exposure  he  had  gone  through,  and  said,  *'I 
fear  you  have,  in  your  ready  self-sacrifice,  given  way  too 
easily  to  some  charitable  lady,  more  zealous  than  judi- 
cious, who,  in  her  desire  to  do  much,  has,  to-night  at 
least,  done  too  much,  and  made  a  mistake  in  an  address 
which  we  can  neither  ef  us  now  rectify. 

"But  I  shall  not  let  you  go  out  again  till  you  are 
thoroughly  warm  and  fed,"  said  the  young  man.  Soon 
they  were  together  as  though  they  were  old  friends. 


They  seemed  drawn  towards  each  other  in  some  mysterious 
way,  and  their  hearts  were  opened,  and  they  spoke  as. 
neither  had  done  for  years. 

"I  once  belonged  to  your  Church,"  said  the  lad,  in 
rather  sad,  regretful  tones  ;  "  but  I  belong  to  no  ChurcK 
now.  Since  my  dear  mother  died,  nothing  seems  of  real 
interest,  and  I  feel  that  if  she  were  indeed  living  in 
any  state,  she  would  find  some  way  to  communicate- 
with  me,  for  heaven  itself  could  bring  no  joy  to  her 
if  I  were  shut  outside.  I  want  happiness,  I  want  my 
mother,  I  want  my  old  full  life  back  again.. 
It  cannot  be  true  that  she  is  living  anywhere,  in  any 
condition,  and  has  forgotten  her  only  child,  her  boy,  her 
companion,  and  her  friend.  My  father  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  before  I  was  bom,  and  my  mother  and  L 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other ;  we  had  not  a  thought  apart.. 
No !  she  is  dead  indeed  !  gone  for  ever  !  " 

**Come  back,  come  back,"  said  the  priest,  **to  the- 
faith  and  the  Church  which  made  your  mother  what  slie^ 
was — what  she  is." 

I  know  not  what  further  words  he  used,  nor  dare  F 
venture  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  youth  as  he* 
listened  ;  but,  after  a  while,  his  better  nature  conquered 
entirely,  and  kneeling  before  the  priest,  he  cried,. 
"  Receive  me  back  again,  I  pray  you,  and  bless  me,  even 
me  also,  O  my  Father  !  " 

To  this  Father  Warren  assented,  and  passed  into  the- 
adjoining  room,  leaving  the  young  man  alone. 

In  the  library  he  saw  the  picture  of  the  lady  who  hadl 
brough  ihim  there. 

While  he  was  still  standing  looking,  his  new  frien(£ 
entered,  and  said  quickly,  "You  are  looking  at  the  por- 
trait of  my  mother?  It  is  very  like  her.  Is  she  not 
beautiful  ?  Can  you  not  feel  now  how  I  must  miss  her 
sweet  company  every  hour  of  the  day  ?  Is  it  not  stranger 
that  I  feel  nearer  her  to-night  than  I  have  ever  done  since 
she  died  and  left  me  alone  1  Indeed,  I  feel  now  as  if  she; 
were  not  really  dead — as  if  we  must  meet  again.  Will 
you  receive  my  confession  now,  Father,  and  give  me: 
absolution  before  I  sleep,  and  then  I  think  I  shall  feel  as 
if  the  black  wall  between  us  had  been  broken  down  for 
ever." 

**  Willingly,  my  son,"  answered  the  good  priest. 

Into  that  solemn  interview  and  sul^equent  conversa- 
tion it  is  not  for  us  to  intrude,  but  it  was  very  late  before 
they  parted  for  the  night,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  meet  again  at  the  seven  o'clock  service  in  the- 
Mission-room  chapel  the  following  morning. 

Imagme  then  the  disappointment  of  Father  Warreib 
when  the  service  began  and  ended,  and  his  young  friend 
did  not  appear. 

He  was  veir  sad.  He  went  to  the  house.  The- 
door  was  quickly  opened  by  the  same  servant  as  the 
evening  bei  fore.  But,  oh  1  how  changed  in  her  appear- 
ance. In  c  voice  broken  by  sobs  she  said,  He  is  dead. 
He  is  gone.  IPascec'  Away  in  the  night  in  his  sleep  ;  no* 
sound ;  no  cry.  The  oe&t  w**8ter  that  ever  lived.  He 
told  my  husnind  to  call  him  \i,rj  -wlv,  and  when  he^ 
went  to  do  so,  he  found  him  lying  calm  c»nd  ojveU  an^ 
like  a  marble  image."  Father  Warren  passed  oy 
her  silently  into  the  room  ;  and  there,  indeed,  he  found 
him  lying  calm  and  quiet,  ami  very  peaceful,  but  with 
such  a  look  of  bright  happiness  on  his  beautiful  young- 
face,  as  showed  plainly  that  he  had  felt  neither  solitude- 
nor  fear  when  the  Angel  of  Death  came  to  fetch  iixm 
away. 

'*  Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  his  mother  who  came  for 
me  last  night  ? "  said  the  priest  to  himself ;  "for  can  a 
mother  ever  forget,  even  in  heaven,  the  child  of  her  love 

on  earth?"  r\r\n]c> 
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THE   REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

From  the  Contemporary  Iteview  we  have  already  made 
extracts  from  four  articles.  Mr.  Waugh  on  * 'Child  Life 
Insurance,"  Dr.  Dolan  on  "M.  Pasteur,"  Mr.  Sidney- 
Webb  on  "The  Reform. of  the  Poor  Law,"  and  the  two 
articles  on  *•  Compensation  for  Licenses." 

MR.  BELLAMY  ON  NATIONALISM. 

Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  author  of  "  Looking  Back- 
ward," replies  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  an  article  entitled 
**What  Nationalism  Means."  Mr.  Bellamy,  however, 
is  not  a  good  controversialist,  and  his  article  leaves  no 
definite  impression  on  the  mind  beyond  bringing  into 
clearer  relief  than  ever  the  extent  to  which  American 
nationalism  is  the  child  of  European  militarism.  Mr. 
Bellamy  says  that 

The  business  arrangement  necessitated  by  the  arming  of 
whole  populations  in  Europe  involves  the  constant  solution 
of  problems  of  business  administration  on  a  far  greater  scale 
than  they  are  presented  by  the  affairs  of  the  largest  of  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  syndicates,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  work  of  the  epauletted  administrators  is  done  with 
an  exactitude  and  fidelity  unequalled  in  private  business. 
Upon  this  administrative  and  essentially  business  side  of  the 
great  modern  military  organisations  the  advocate  of  the 
practicability  of  Nationalism  may  properly  lay  peculiar 
stress. 

He  concludes  with  the  prophecy 

The  world,  and  everything  that  is  in  it,  will  ere  long  be 
recognised  as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  undertaken 
and  administered  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.  Nationalism 
is  a  plan  for  establishing  and  carrying  on  such  an  adminis- 
tration. 

THE  EELIOIOUS  RSACnON  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Gabriel  Monod  writes  the  best  article  on  French 
afiQurs  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time:  it  is  clear,  intelli- 
gent, and  suggestive.  He  says  that  the  development  of 
socialistic  enthusiasm  and  the  action  of  the  Gremia^ 
Emperor  have  altogether  changed  the  situation  between 
France  and  Germany.  Public  opinion  has  grown  kindly 
to  Bismarck  for  being  dismissed  oy  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  Emperor  for  having  dismissed  him.  M.  Monod's 
sketch  of  the  German  Emperor  is  very  interesting.  He 
describes  him  as  a  curious  mixture  of  fossil  reminiscences 
and  modem  aspirations  ;  he  is  at  once  a  feudal  warrior  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  king,  by  divine  right,  of  the  amien 
r^^me,  and  a  socialist  of  the  twentieth  century. 

What  is  even  more  important  than  his  account  of  the 
change  of  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany  is 
his  testimony  as  to  the  reli^ous  reaction  against 
materialism  which  is  setting  in  in  France  largely  owing  to 
Russian  inspiration. 

And  new,  to-day,  we  see  on  every  side  a  strong  reaction 
setting  in  against  materialistic  tendencies,  against  realism 
and  pessimism — ^a  sort  of  religious  unrest,  a  mystical  instinct, 
which  witii  -some  takes  the  form  of  a  retmm  toirards  Catholicr 
ism,  and  with  others  that  of  an  attraction  to  Thebsophic  affd 
Spiritualistic  doctrines,  but  which,  for  the  most  part,  has 
rather  the  character  of  a  humanitarian  enthusiasm,  an  eager- 
ness to  labour  for  the  diminution  of  human  misery.  The 
inunense  popularity  of  the  Russian  literature,  and  of  Tolstoi's 
works  in  particular,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
this  feeling ;  and  M.  de  Vogfi^,  who  has  been  the  interpreter 
of  tbe  Russian  literature  in  France,  has  become,  as  it  were. 


the  apostle  of  n  semi- religious,  semi-social  movement, demand^ 
ing  labour  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  "  the  * 
disinherited.** 

THE  WOMEN  OF  TIBET. 

The  most  remarkable  travel  paper  in  any  of  the 
magazines  is  Mr.  Sandberg's  sunmiary  of  the  report 
made  by  a  Bengalee  explorer  called  Chandra  Dras,  who 
two  or  three  years  ago  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the 
capital  of  Ti4»et.     Chandra  Dras  was   fortunate  in 
securing  the  support  of  the  wife  of  a  Tibetan  general. 
She  was  highly  bom,  well  educated,  and  a  fond  and 
judicious  mother.     The  position  of  the  women  in  Tibet  ■ 
seems  to  be  in  many  respects  very  enviable.  The- 
great  monastery  of  Sanding  is  a  monasteiy  for  males,, 
govemed  by  a  lady  abbess,  the  only  woman  in  Tibet 
who  is  pemiitted  to  go  in  a  sedan  chair.     The  present 
abbess  is  a  very  prepK)ssessing  young  woman  about  25 
years  old,  whose  name  is  the  **Mo8t  precious  Power- 
of  Speech,  the  Female  Energy  of  All  Good."    She  is. 
supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  a  mighty  goddess. 
The  following  account  of  the  conversation  which  he  had 
with  the  wife  of  the  general  at  afternoon  tea  will  be 
read  with  interest: — 

Lhacham  occasionally  took  a  sip  or  two  of  tea^and  conversed: 
with  me,  showing  great  interest  in  my  narrative  of  Induin 
marriage  customs  and  female  seclusion.  But  when  I  re- 
lated to  her  that  in  India  sometimes  one  husband  had 
several  wives,  while  the  P'iling-pa  (English)  and  enlightened, 
natives  had  only  one,  she  stared  at  me  with  wonder. 

"  •  One  wife  with  only  one  husband  I'  she  exclaimed,  in . 
comic  surprise.  *  Do  not  you  think  that  we  Tibetan  women 
are  happier  than  the  Indian  or  Filing  women,  of  whom  the 
Indian  must  be  the  most  miserable  ? ' 

"  *  Pray  tell  me,'  said  I,  » is  it  not  inconvenient  for  one  wife- 
to  have  so  many  husbands  ? 

" '  I  do  not  see,*  observed  Lhacham,  *  how  Indian  women 
can  possibly  be  as  happy  as  Tibetan  women  are.  The  former 
have  to  divide  among  many  the  affection  and  the  property, 
of  their  one  husband,  whereas  in  Tibet  the  housewife,  on 
woman,  is  the  real  mistress  of  all  the  joint  earnings  an  ^ 
inheritance  of  several  brothers.  These,  her  husbands,  bcin" 
sprung  from  the  same  mother,  are  undoubtedly  one,  an^, 
therefore  the  same  flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  Their  person* 
are  one,  though  their  souls  may  be  different.  * 

Chandra  Dras  afterwards  saw  the  Grand  Lama,  who- 
was  then  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Pennell,  writing  an  article  under  the  title  of  **  A 
New  Profession  Wanting  Professors,"  pleads  for  the 
training  of  joumalistic  illustrators,  in  which  he  criticises . 
the  views  of  Mr.  Blackbum  and  Mr.  Hamerton.  Mr.. 
Pennell  laments  that  in  illustration  there  is  no  guide  to- 
conduct  the  reader  through  the  magazines  and  the  weekly 
and  daily  papers,  and  to  show  him  the  correct  sights, 
or  rather  illustrations.     He  advocates  the  formation 
of  a  Guild  Trade  School,  and  says  many  wise  things. 
Qoncerning  English  illustrated  joumaliBm.     Mr.  John. 
Bae,  replying  to  the  Duke"^  of  Argyll  on  the  principle 
of  betterment,  points  out  that 

The  principle  of  special  rating  is  in  no  way  new  in  this 
cojmtry ;  it  is  the  very  principle  on  which  London  itself  has 
been  built  up,  and  which  is  at  this  moment  pra<5tised  by 
every  l4>ndon  vestry ;  and  the  Strand  Bill  proposal  is  only  an 
advance  from  a  ruder  to  a  more  equitable  application  of  the  ? 
old  principle.  r^i-^rrT 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  has  devoted  itself  this  month  to 
-very  long  articles,  publishing  only  eight  against  thirteen 

in  the  JSiiieteenth  Ctntury. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  RUSSIAN  PRISONS 

The  anonymous  writer  who  signs  himself  **E.  B.  Lanin" 
■devotes  twenty-four  pages  chiefly  to  a  translation  of  a 
terrible  report  in  the  Russian  Lato  Messetigerj  upon  the 
condition  of  Russian  prisons.    The  writer  is  very  severe 
in  his  comments  upon  Madame  Novikoff  and  M.  de  Windt, 
not  without  cause.  Russia  has  outgrown  her  prisons,  and 
the  need  for  building  new  prisons  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  necessities  of  the  day.     The  way  in  which 
prisonera  are  crowded  together  is  far  more  terrible  than 
.any  amount  of  knouting.    The  worst  horrors  described 
by  **  E,  B.  Lanin"  are  those  committed  by  prisoners 
upon  each  other.     "  Internal  prison  control  on  the  pait 
•of  the  authorities  is  a  fiction, "  and  the  prisoners,  left  to 
themselves,  indulge  in  the  most  diabolical  crimes  against 
each  other.    The  following  observations  on  overcrowding 
jire  perfectly  just  descriptions  of  what  must  happen,  if  as 
is  related,  there  is  not  a  prison  in  Siberia  that  does  not 
^contain  from  twice  to  four  times  the  maximum  number 
•of  prisoners  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  effects  of  this  overcrowding  are  far  more  horrible 
than  anything  that  can  be  realised  by  readers  who 
have  never  seen  prisons  on  the  associated  system 
moderately  filled.  It  is  the  cause  of  inconceivable 
human  misery ;  the  rooms  are .  transformed    into  loath- 

rsome  cesspools,  hotbeds  of  every  species  of  disease,  physical  and 
moral ;  the  stench  of  the  noisome  air  is  intolerable ;  the 

•clammy,  clinging  vapours  which  poison  thi^body  seem  to  eat 
into  and  dissolve  the  very  soul ;  and  to  all  these  miseries  is 

.superadded  a  torture  akin  to  that  the  mere  anticipation  of 

•which  seemed  to  Shelley's  Beatrice  a  more  terrible  liell  than 

^ny  that  priests  or  prophets  ever  conjured  up  to  terrify  guilty 
consciences  with :  the  hated  presence  of  human  fiends,  who 

-arc  killing  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  majority  of 

the  prisoners. 

WHAT  AN  AMERICAN  COPYRIGHT  LAV7  WOULD  EFFECT. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  writing  on  the  American  Ck>py- 
Tight  Law  under  the  title,  **The  Protection  of  American 
Literature,"  warns  English  authors  that  they  need  not 
•think  a  Copyright  Law  will  make  them  wealthy. 

Certain  persons— perhaps  at  the  extreme  limit,  fifteen 
.authors,  male  and  female— will  experience  an  instant  and 
large  increase  in  the  value  of  their  future  property.  A  con- 
.siderable  number  of  other  authors,  almost  wholly  novelists, 
will  be  able  to  make  rather  better  terms  than  they  raako 
now,  and  will  secure  somewhat  improved  receipts.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  writing  tribe,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  living  names,  will  find  that  American  copyright  im- 
proves their  financial  condition  not  an  iota.  The  people  who 
^ill  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  copyright,  and  that 
instantly  and  largely,  are  the  authors  of  America.  The 
present  condition  of  the  law  is  positively  annihilating 
American  literature.  The  first  direct  action  of  the  Copyright 
Iaw,  when  it  passes,  will  be  to  destroy  an  immense  crop  of 
l^ase  English  fiction,  and  to  give  the  young  American 
novelist,  of  the  better  class,  a  chance  of  being  heard.  It 
will,  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  put  a  good  deal  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  our  few  leading  novelists.  It  appears  to 
me  Utopian  to  imagine  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will 
-do  much  more  in  a  financial  durection. 

MR.  STANLEY*S  EXPEDITION— ITS  CONDUCT  AND  RESULTS. 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic  describes  and  criticises  Mr. 
.Stanley's  expedition  across  Africa.    He  says : — 

In  many  respects  then  this  expedition  must  be  regarded 
;as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.   It  proves  once 


more  Mr.  Stanley*s  supreme  capacity  as  a  man  of  action, 
a  leader,  and  administrator.  Africa's  time  has  come. 
The  continent  must  be  opene<l  up  to  European  enterprise. 
No  one  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Stanley  to  call  this  enter- 
prise into  activity.  No  one  is  so  capable  as  he  of  giving 
it  a  right  direction  on  a  great  scale ;  no  one  so  fit  as  he  to 
lead  the  natives  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  state  of 
things ;  no  one  so  likely  to  establish  an  efficient  administra- 
tion, and  set  to  profitable  work  all  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  speedy  development  of  whatever  resources  Central 
Africa  may  be  made  to  yield.  It  maybe  in  the  Congo  Statef, 
or  it  may  be  in  British  East  Africa — whatever  may  be  the 
sphere  of  his  activity,  the  result  to  Africa  and  to  European 
interests  cannot  but  be  beneficial. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  and  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  have 
their  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Crawfurd.  Mr.  George  Moore, 
in  an  article  on  Meissonier  and  the  Salon  Julian  deplores 
the  influence  of  French  schools  on  English  painting  : 

"  The  walls  of  every  exhibition,  be  it  held  in  New  York, 
Sydney,  or  London,  are  hung  with  painting  as  it  is  taught  in 
Julian's  studio.  From  every  wall  it  looks  down  upon  us  with 
its  stereotyped,  educational,  school-board  stare  But,  if  it 
behoves  French  artists  to  separate  themselvo  from  all 
alliance  with  Julian's  studio,  it  is  doubly  desirable  that 
English  artists,  English  art  critics,  all  interested  in  English 
art  to  whom  the  ways  of  public  .speech  and  writing  are  open, 
should,  forgetting  all  internecine  broils,  unite  in  upholding 
our  own  Academy,  which  at  least  is  not  corrupt,  and  endeavour 
to  teach  love  of  England  to  the  youth  within  and  without 
jts  walls,  who,  discontented  with  the  naive  simplicity  of  our 
tradition,  are  turning  their  eyes  towards  Paris." 

Madame  Darmesteter  describes  the  workmen  of  Paris — 
1390-1890 — in  a  paper  which  says  a  good  deal  about  the 
men  of  1390,  and  very  little  of  the  men  of  to-day.  Mr, 
J.  A.  Symonds  describes  the  Euganean  Hills.  The  papers 
on  the  Anglo-German  agreement  are  dealt  with  else- 
where. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  new  number  is  made  up  of  "Longs  and  Shorts," 
the  length  of  the  articles  varying  from  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy's four  pages  on  **The  African  Bubble,"  to  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde's  portentous  dialogue  on  Criticism,  which 
occupies  over  twenty-five  i)ages. 

SIR  J.  POPE  HENNESSY  ON  THE  AFRICAN  BUBBLE. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  expresses  the  old-fashioned 
anti-imperial  view  of  our  duty  in  Africa.  He  thinks 
Africa  is  only  useful  in  order  to  cxcliange  for  French 
rights  in  Newfoundland  and  German  possessions  in  New 
Guinea.  The  following  passage,  which  he  quotes  from 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1865,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
public  opinion  swings  round  from  time  to  time. 

That  all  further  extension  of  territory,  or  assumption  of 
Government,  or  new  treaties  offering  any  protection  to  native 
tribes  would  be  inexpedient;  and  that  the  object  of  our 
policy  should  be  to  encourage  in  the  natives  the  exercise  of 
those  qualities  which  may  render  it  possible  for  us  more  and 
more  to  transfer  to  them  the  administration  of  all  the 
Governments,  with  a  view  to  our  ultimate  withdrawal  from 
all,  except  probably  Sierra  Leone. 

THE  FRENCH  OPERA. 

Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bury  writes  an  article  which  she  calls 
*  *The  French  Opera, "  but  might  just  as  well  be  called  almost 
anything  else  that  would  allow  her  to  string  together 
French  gossip  for  the  last  centuries.  In  thf  last  page, 
however,  she  venturq^jpfe^dlji^  V^POOfi^W**®* 
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thus  expresses  her  views  upon  the  psychical  importance  of 
different  musicians : — 

Since  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Goethe,  Madame  de  Stael  have  worked  for  and  led  up  to  Beet- 
hoven. Henceforth  that  Pascal  of  the  orchestra  vviU  lead 
Rent's  grandchildren  wherever  their  nervous  excitability  may 
carry  them.  For  those  who  desire-  only  to  lovo  ctnd  enjoy. 
Mozart  and  Rossini  suffice.  Those  who  think  and  suffer  will 
find  interpreters  and  comforters  in  Beethoven  ana  ^/agner. 

Gluck  will  live,  but  later;  when  the  calm  and  learned 
Virgil  can  touch  a  sympathetic  note  again  in  modern  minds, 
when  nevrose  and  hypnotism  have  done  their  v/orst.  For  the 
moment,  Beethoven,  that  Michael  Angelo  of  music,  that  sub- 
limely agitated  spirit,  responds  more  perfectly  than  all  others 
to  the  sufferings  of  modern  spiritual  existence. 

THE  CLOISTERS  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Mr.  James  Knowles,  being  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
CeiUnry,  wisely  illustrates  his  paper  on  *'The  Disfigure- 
ment of  Westminster  Abbey "  by  a  coloured  diagram 
shoiving  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  which  ho  suggests 
should  be  utilised  for  burial  and  memorial  purposes. 
The  cloisters,  which  are  at  the  present  moment  being 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  are  close  fo  the  Comer, 
and  on  their  walls  there  are  5,000  superficial  feet  avail- 
able for  monuments,  more  than  three  times  tho  total 
wall  space  of'  Poets*  Corner.  Fifty  statues  of  great 
men  could  stand  in  the  cloisters  in  addition  to  the  murial 
tablets.  A  hundred  monuments  could  be  set  up  in  the 
Chapter-house  and  its  vestibule  ;  and  when  all  these  are 
filled,  tho  ancient  refectory  which  opens  from  tho  south 
walk  of  the  cloisters,  and  measures  130  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
broad  could  easily  be  rendered  available  for  this  purpose. 
£20,000,  Mr.  Knowles  thinks,  would  do  everything,  and 
he  just  says  that  this  would  be  better  than  spending 
£140,000  in  setting  up  a  brandrnew  building  iu  Abingdon 
Street. 

A  KINO  UPON  A  KINO. 

King  Oacar  of  Sweden  concludes  his  memoir  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  whom  he  describes  as  the  last  Viking  of  the 
north,  who  stands  enveloped  in  tlie  same  halo  as  the  heroes 
of  the  Sagas.  His  power  lay  in  his  personality,  hi^Jight 
was  like  the  light  of  a  meteor.  Charles's  character,  he 
says — 

Rested  pre-eminently  on  a  religious  foundation.  An 
earnest  fear  of  God,  a  warm  and  ardent  faith,  as  well  as 
pure  morals«  were  the  fruits  of  a  mother's  care ;  they  were 
well  sustained  and  developed  in  manhood  through  an  assidu- 
ous study  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  righteousness  of  his 
character  scarcely  ever  failed  to  show  itself. 

When  his  sword  was  sheathed,  reading  constituted  his 
most  favourite  occupation.  Besides  religious  works  he 
delighted  most  in  our  ancient  Viking  Sagas  and  the  classics, 
and  during  his  lengthy  stay  in  Turkey  he  became  very  fond 
of  chesQ,  a  game  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  extra- 
ordinary skill. 

THE  CHINESE  OOVERNMBN7  AND  CHINESE  RELIGION. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  paper  on  Official  Polytheism  in 
China  is,  like  everything  Which  Sir  Alfred  writes,  charac- 
terised by  much  thought  and  careful  study.  The  article 
is  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Fekin  Gazette  on  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese 
(iovemment  deals  with  religion.  Sir  Alfred  evidently 
thinks  that  in  Burmah  we  may  do  well  to  take  a  leaf 
from  the  Chinese  book  ;  for  there,  at  least,  the  modem 
state  policy  of  leaving  a  religion  to  shift  for  itself  is 
neither  applicable  nor  appropriate.  The  religious  policy 
of  the  Chinese  is  a  powerful  Pagan  realization  of  Hobbea- 
ism,  . 


The  Chinese  Government,  conscious  of  its  inability  to  danr 
up  or  disregard  the  .floods  of  superstition  which  saturate  ther 
Chinese  people,  endeavours  to  treat  this  kind  of  religion  as  a- 
natural  phenomenon,  like  the  rains  or  the  shifting  rivers,  and 
makes  the  best  of  it  by  taking  the  matter  under  executive 
control  in  order  to  direct  the  inundations  into  fixed  channels. 

Whether  or  not  the  Viceroy  of  India  will  be  tempted* 
even  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  description  of  the  Chinese 
policy  **to  undertake  tho  supreme  direction  of  divine- 
things,  and  to  treat  Hades  itself  as  an  outlying  province 
of  the  Empire  under  a  mysterious  kind  of  hierarchic  Home 
Rule,"  is  a  question  of  which  we  should  like  to  have^ 
the  opinions  of  1101x1  Dufferin  and  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Postman's  Union  writes  a  brief 
article  to  explain  why  there  is  danger  of  a  general  strike* 
in  the  Post  Office.  There  is  discontent  among  the  post- 
men about  the  conditions  of  the  service,  but  that  would 
not  in  itself  occasion  a  crisis.  The  real  trouble  is  Mr^ 
Raikes.    The  Postmaster-General  has  declared  that — 

The  postmen  may  have  a  trade  union  on  condition  that 
its  secretary  is  appointed  by  the  Department,  that  it  holds^ 
no  meetings,  that  it  makes  no  appeal  to  the  public,  andl 
that  it  makes  no  attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  it9 
members.  The  net  outcome  of  the  Postmaster-General'^ 
regulation  is  that  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  postmen  to 
place  their  grievances  before  the  public  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

To  give  in  to  Mr.  Raikes,  therefore,  is  to  give  up  the 
possibility  of  even  having  their  grievances  discussed.  If, 
therefore,  the  postmen  strike,  it  will  not  be  for  an  extra 
shilling  or  two  a  week,  but  for  the  elementary  right  of 
being  allowed  to  unite  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests. 

MR.  OSCAR  WILDE. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  let  himself  go 
as  ho  does  in  the  voluminous  paper,  the  first  half  of 
which  appears  this  month  under  the  title  of  **The  True? 
Function  of  Criticism."  There  are  many  smart  things  in 
the  essay,  which  is  chopped  up  into  a  semblance  of  a  dia- 
logue, although  a  conversation  in  which  parties  talk  two^ 
pages  at  a  time  is  a  kind  of  conversation  happily  rare, 
even  in  **  the  library  of  a  house  in  Piccadilly  overlooking* 
the  Green  Park.**  The  article  is  a  very  gorgeous  pro- 
duction, and  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  ornate 
rhetorical  performances  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
although,  to  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  can  give 
Sir  Frederick  a  good  start,  and  then  beat  him  hollow^ 
Some  of  his  sentences  are,  however,  more  than  rhetorical 
soap  bubbles.  Of  modem  journalism  he  says,  **It 
justifies  its  own  existence  by  the  great  Darwinian  doc- 
trine of  the  sur\'ival  of  the  vulgarest."  Again  he  says,,- 
**The  difference  between  journalism  and  literature  is,, 
that  journalism  is  unreadable,  and  literature  is  not  read.'*" 
This  is  not  bad  for  a  modem  journalist  and  a  man  of 
letters. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AT  TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

Sergeant  Palmer  retums  to  the  charge  and  insists  that; 
his  stories  about  Tel-el-Kebir  are  strictly  accurate.  He 
says  that  he  himself  was  ordered  by  Sergeant-major 
Will  to  use  hisrifle  sling  upon  a  drunken  private.  He 
asserts  that  the  Glasgow  Irishmen  who  cried  "  Retire, 
Retire  *'  were  well  known  in  the  regiment  as  "  bloody- 
Fenians,"  that  one  of  them  was  called  Private  Kenny^ 
whose  regimental  number  was  80,  and  that  he  saw  him; 
bayonett^  by  Sergeant  James  Guthrie,  who  deliberately 
ran  his  bayonet  into  his  body,  sa3ring  passionat^y  as  he 

did  so  **  You  b  !"    At /the  same  tine  Corporai 
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<jredde8  fired  and  killed  another  man  who  was  also  crying 
"  Retire."  Sergeant  Palmer  indulges  in  a  rather  vicioaa 
Temark  about  his  old  Sergeant-major  Campbell,  by  say- 
ing that  one  of  his  own  men  shot  at  him  out  of  revenge 
ior  an  old  score.  The  bullet  missed  its  mark  and  struck 
a  private  in  the  ankle.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
3iow  Sergeant  Palmer  knows  this,  and  also  what  Sergeant 
•Guthrie  and  Corporal  Geddes  have  to  say  about  their 
•execution  of  **the  Glasgow  Irishmen.' 

LORD  grey's  lament  OVER  MR.  BALFOUR. 

Earl  Grey  lifts  up  his  voice  on  high  against  the  Irish 
ILand  Purchase  Bill.  It  grieves  him  to  have  to  condemn 
anything  that  Mr.  Balfour  does,  for  he  admires  Mr. 
Balfour  exceedingly.  Nevertheless  his  Land  Purchase 
Bill  seems  to  be  a  fatal  error,  inexpedient  in  itself,  and 
directly  violating  the  most  received  maxims  of  sound 
statesmanship. 

The  practical  compulsion  to  sell  their  property  at  a  very  in- 
adequate price  which  will  be  imposed  on  Irish  landlords  by 
this  Bill  will,  to  many  of  them,  be  the  completion  of  their 
ruin,  which  past  legislation  has  done  so  much  towards  effect- 
ing, and  is  calculated  to  lead  in  no  long  time  to  the  virtual 
•abolition  of  their  class.  A  greater  calamity  than  this  could 
jhardly  fall  upon  Ireland  and  upon  the  l5ritish  Empire. 

Lord  Grey  thinks  legislation  can  do  but  little  towards 
•the  condition  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  the  laws  which  require 
a  change,  it  is  the  character  of  the  people,  and  for  chang- 
ing their  character  he  has  no  other  suggestion  to  make 
••than  the  continuance  for  twenty  years  of  resolute  govem- 
mient,  unattended  by  Purchase  Bills. 


THE  NATIONAL. 

The  Naiimud  is  over  its  rather  poor  average  this 
month. 

OAO    WITHOUT   MERCY ! 

**Q" — query  who  is  Q— ?  not,  I  suppose,  the  author 
•of  the  '*  Splendid  Spur  lias  the  first  jplace  allotted  to 
his  protest  against  *  'A  Scan  ialous  Session.  He  makes  the 
iollowing  suggestions  for  guarding  against  obstruction  in 
■the  future : — 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  the  English, 
like  the  French  Legislature,  should  be  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January.  But  speeches  ought  to  be 
•curtailed,  and  curtailed  in  two  different  and  distinct  ways. 
It  should  be  laid  down,  as  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  the  debate  on  the  Address  can  be  protracted  for  only  a 
•certain  number  of  nights ;  and  we  should  say  that  three,  at 
the  very  utmost,  are  ample.  A  Legislative  Assembly  that 
respects  itself  oaght  to  have  no  mercy  on  these  indolent  or 
presumptuous  bores.  Business  will  never  again  be  conducted 
with  despatch  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  muzzle 
is  forcibly  put  on  those  of  its  members  who  suffer  from 
the  rabies  of  contagious  verbosity.  Furthermore,  a  moment 
ought  to  be  assigned  at  which,  when  it  was  reached,  discussion 
on  a  Bill  should  be  looked  on  as  exhausted.  ^ 

HOW  TO  SUPPRESS  DACOPTY. 

Captain  Keary  gives  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
6uppressing  dacoity  in  Burmah.  His  methoa  is  marked 
by  a  complete  indifference  to  the  tranmiels  which  usually 
govern  the  civilised  man  in  suppressing  crime.  His  pre- 
scriptions are  interesting  if  only  as  indicating  the  high- 
handed procedure  which  the  Anglo-Indian  resorts  to 
when  face  to  face  with  disorder.  One  of  the  indispensa- 
^ble  preliminaries  for  suppressing  dacoity,  according  to 
•Captain  Keary,  is  to  concentrate  your  villages— that  is  to 
r^y,  vou  clear  the  natives  out  of  all  the  little  villages  in 
whicn  they  are  living,  and  compel  them  to  take  up  their 
^abode  within  a  large  fortified  village  which  you  then  com- 


pel them  to  defend.  If  they  are  plundered  by  the 
dacoits  they  are  fined  by  the  Government  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  plundered,  and,  if  this  does  not  suffice, 
all  the  relations  of  any  person  known  to  be  practising 
dacoity  are  banished  by  administrative  order,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  red-handed  Nihilists  in  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  to  be  most  pitied  under 
Captain  Keary*s  system — the  dacoits  whom  he  hunts,  or 
the  villagers  whom  he  endeavours  to  dragoon  into  assisting 
him  in  the  task.  His  main  principle  is  that  you  are  to 
make  the  persons  plundered  by  the  dacoits  so  horribly 
uncomfortable  that  they  will  in  self-defence  help  the 
Government  against  their  plunderers.  In  the  process  the 
villagers  seem  to  have  a  rather  worse  time  from  the 
Government  than  the  dacoits. 

COUNT  MATTEI,  THE  CANCER  CURER. 

Dr.  Herbert  Snow,  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  is  naturalUy 
indignant  with  Lady  Paget*s  article  in  praise  of  Count 
Mattei,  and  still  more  indignant  with  my  extracts  from 
her  article,  chiefly  because  I  added  to  it  the  name  and 
address  of  Dr.  Kennedy.  Dr.  Snow  calls  his  paper  **a 
reply,"  but  when  you  come  to  the  end  you  fail  to  mscover 
where  the  reply  is  to  be  found.  All  that  Dr.  Snow  has 
got  to  say  is  that  cancer  must  be  cut  out,  and  cut  out  as 
early  as  possible,  and  that  any  person  who  suggests  that 
the  Mattei  system  or  any  other  can  cure  cancer  leads 
sufferers  to  postpone  the  operation  until  it  is  too  late  to 
be  effective.  When  advocating  the  tearing  up  the  cancer 
plant,  as  he  calls  it,  root  and  branch,  Dr.  Snow  does  not 
say  that  it  seldom  fails  to  succeed,  but  only  says  that  it 
should  seldom  fail  with  proper  precaution."  From  this 
very  guarded  statement  we  may  infer  that  it  very  often 
does  fail,  either  because  proper  precautions  are  not  t^en 
or  because  of  the  ineradicable  nature  of  the  malady. 

COLONIAL  governorships:  a  PROTEST. 

Ex-Govemor '*  sets  forth  a  very  reasonable  protest 
on  behalf  of  old  colonial  servants  against  the  new 
practice  of  reserving  the  great  posts,  such  as  the 
governorships  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  for  aristocratic 
youths  who  have  no  experience  of  administration,  and 
who  are  sent  out,  he  insinuates,  chiefly  to  minister  to 
the  innltte  snobbery  of  the  English-speaking  man. 
•*  Ex-Governor  "  warns  us  that  if  instead  of  the  hard- 
working experienced  administrator  we  send  the  colonist 
merely  a  young  man  caught  up  from  the  idle&t 
English  class,  totally  unversel  in  public  affairs, 
ignorant  of  the  workins  of  administrative  machinery, 
told  by  Downing-street  that  his  wife  is  more  important 
than  himself,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  colonists 
elect  governors  for  themselves.  Administrative  rather 
than  social  success,  **  Ex-Governor "  rightly  tliinls, 
should  be  the  chief  qualification  of  a  colonial  governor. 

THE  REFORM  OF  CHARITABLE  ENDOWMENTS. 

Mr.  Bernard  H.  Holland  sets  forth  a  scheme  of  his  own 
for  the  reform  on  a  large  scale  of  the  bulk  of  all  the 
large  charities.  The  Charity  Commissioners  are  too  slow 
for  him  ;  he  therefore  urges  that  a  great  measure  should 
be  passed  which  would  place  all  charities,  excepting  the 
Grammar  Schools,  the  greater  almshouses  and  general, 
modem  and  future  charities,  under  the  control  of  local 
bodies,  either  entirely  or  partly  elective,  constituted  for  the 
administration  of  charities.  He  would,  in  short,  have  the 
Charity  Commissioners  establish  Charity  Boards  all  over 
the  country  for  the  administration  of  all  non-exempted  en- 
dowments and  confer  upon  these  boards  power  to  apply 
the  income  of  the  endowments  unfettered  by  particular 
conditions,  restriction,  and  limitatie^s  by  the  trust. 
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SOHB  LTTERA&T  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  writes  on  the  records  of  the  Scotch 
family  of  the  Mures  of  Caldwell.  Mr.  Pickering  dis- 
courses on  the  beginning  of  Persian  literature,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Balfoure  subjects  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield'* 
to  an  analysis  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  Mr.  Balfoure 
maintains  that  it  is  the  supreme  triumph  of  Goldsmith's 
genius  that  he  shoull  have  palmed  off  upon  the  world  as 
a  masterpiece  a  book  so  radically  coarse,  so  utterly  and 
hopelessly  immoral. 

No  inferior  intellect  could  have  achieved  so  wonderful  a 
triumph. as  to  win,  for  a  work  instinct  with  such  ignoble 
import,  grotesque  improliability,  and  inverted  morali,  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Goethe  and  the  suflfrag  of  the 
entire  reading  world. 

THB  DETERIORATION  OF  IRISH  STOCK. 

Miss  Cooper,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Curiosities  of 
Irish  Farming,"  ventures,  woman  though  she  is,  to  lay  her 
finger  on  the  most  serious  point  of  the  Irish  difficulty, 
namely,  the  deterioration  of  Irish  stock.  Ireland,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  is  a  great  farm,  and  the  lack 
of  good  sires  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  to  tho  Irish 
people  than  even  the  lack  of  good  land  laws  or  good  land- 
lords.   Miss  Cooper  says  : — 

It  became  the  general  custom  for  landlords  to  keep  a  good 
bull,  ram,  or  boar  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenants,  and  one  of 
the  evil  effects  of  the  land  agitation  and  the  Bill  of  1881 
has  been  that  the  practice  is  now  given  up,  and  the  con- 
sequent deterioration  of  stock  is  becoming  quite  perceptible, 
it  is  said,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  great 
reason  to  fear  similar  deterioration  in  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture, now  that  the  landlords  and  their  agents  are  powerless 
to  insist  on  some  degree  of  good  farming. 

Miss  Cooper  does  not  say  so,  but  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  first  Irish  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  be 
to  establish  a  good  bull,  ram,  horse,  and  boar  in  every 
district  in  Ireland.  The  first  Coercion  Act  needed  under 
Home  Rule  will  be  to  compel  the  peasants  to  discontinue 
resort  to  **  the  shilling  bidl." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June  is  the  best  of  all 
the  magazines.  We  give  summaries  elsewhere  of  four 
articles  which  call  for  special  attention. 

A  CURE  FOR  BALLOT  STUFFINO. 

Among  those  which  demand  more  brief  notice,  there 
is  one  by  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  of  Congress,  in  which  he 
pleads  for  a  federal  count  of  federal  elections.  At  the 
present  moment  in  the' South,  ballot  boxes  are  stuffed 
deliberately  and  fraudulently,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Negroes  returning  the  candidates  of  their  choice.  Mr. 
Reed  would  prevent  this  by  appointing  supervisors  who 
would  secure  a  fair  and  free  ballot  in  all  the  elections 
that  affect  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  as  distinguished  fr«m 
its  separate  States. 

MRS.  MONA  CAIRD's  LATEST. 

Mrs.  Mona  Caird  has  taken  in  hand  the  enuincipation 
of  the  family,  and  her  paper  is  so  elaborate  that  we  have 
only  the  first  part  in  the  current  number  of  the  JRevitw, 
This  instalment  is  chiefly  devoted  to  laying  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  for  the  doctrine  that  human 
nature  is  a  very  pliable  thing  which  can  be  moulded 
almost  into  any  shapa  which  man  or  woman  pleases. 
The  common  opinion  that  in  all  essentials  human  naturo 
tends  to  organise  tho  family  relationships  on  the  same 


plaae  is^  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  fallaciea? 
that  ever  gained  credence.  Mrs.  Caird  brings  together 
an  array  of  facts,  anthropological  and  otherwise,  to  prove-^ 
that  women  have  often  in  time  past  been  the  head  of  the^ 
family.  The  drift  of  her  next  article  may  be  inferred, 
from  her  observation  that — 

The  history  of  woman  from  the  general  establishment  of 
the  rule  of  man  is  tragic  in  the  extreme. 

CRmiKALS  AS  POLITICIANS. 

Mr.  Grodkin  contributes  a  very  interesting  article  on. 
criminals  in  politics,  in  which  he  paints  a  very  appalling 
picture  of  the  rule  of  the  criminal  classes  under  which 
New  York  is  content  to  live.  Nowhere  in  New  York 
olitics,  he  says,  is  there  any  standard  of  propriety  or 
^jnees  in  the  public  business  or  such  a  thing  as  duty  and 
honour  in  dealing  with  the  public  interests.  The  cause 
of  this,  he  mauitains,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  city 
elections  are  uniformly  nm  for  other  interests  than  those 
of  the  city  itself.  To  secure  an  advantage  in  the 
Presidential  election  the  Republicans  persistently  support 
an  impossible  candidate,  knowing  that  by  doing  so  they 
throw  the  control  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  worst 
section  of  the  Democrats.  Not  until  they  can  be  induced 
to  support  the  Democratic  minority  instead  of  nmning 
impossible  candidates  of  their  own  will  things  change  for 
the  better. 

SOME  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  reviewing  Problems  of  Greater- 
Britain,  is  sanguine  enough  to  say  that  he  believes  a'very^ 
large  contingent  of  those  who  would  come  to  the  aid  o£ 
England  if  she  were  in  serious  peril  would  come  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  the  inevitable  article  on  Free- 
Trade  or  Protection,  which  this  time  is  written  by  a 
Mr.  Maclnly,  junior.  The  builder  of  the  CUy  oi  Paris 
predicts  that  in  a  tery  short  time  the  Atlantic  will  be 
passed  in  five  days.  This  is  owing  to  the  twin-screw 
engine,  combined  by  increased  power  obtained  by  further* 
development  or  improvement  in  the  system  of  forced 
draught.  The  late  commander  of  the  Germanic  explains, 
that  gambling  is  permitted  on  Atlantic  steamei*s  because 
the  more  men  gamble  the  more  men  drink,  and  the  more- 
men  drink  the  more  profit  accrues  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessel.  Finally,  Mr.  Oswald  has  a  paper  on  Anti- 
Poverty  Receipts,  in  which  he  argues  in  favour  of  sub- 
stituting nuts  for  wheat  as  the  diet  of  mankind.  The- 
Corsican  chestnut  will  provide  more  food  on  waste  land 
than  anything  else  that  can  be  grown  by  man. 


THE  ARENA. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Arena  Mr.  W.  H.  H. . 
Murray's  story  "Ungava,"  comes  to  a  close.    It  is  an. 
American  variant  upon  Rider  Haggard's  **  She,"  written 
in  a  still  more  stilted  style  than  that  cultivated  by  the  * 
great  English  apostle  of  the  massacre  school. 

A  POEM  BY  MR.  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  an  ambitious  poem  some  • 
eight  pages  in  length,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  upon  Queen  ^ 
Christina  and  De  Liar.    It  is  a  versified  version  of  how 
Queen  Christina  encouraged  the  addresses  of  a  French 
chevalier.    He  gave  her  deadly  offence  by  declaring  to- 
his  wife  that  "I  to  this  crowned  queen  am  colder  than 
the  ice  flower  on  her  pane.**    The  crowned  queen  over- 
heard him  behind  the  arras,  and  encouraged  De  Liar  to- 
make  love  to  her.    But  at  the  supreme  moment  he  tried 
to  snatch  a  kiss,  when  she  declared  him  a  lunatic,  ordered 
him  into  arrest,  and  left  l^i^*^$>y^ijutv>*  house.. 
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liong  afterwards,  when  Christina  returned  to -Sweden 
from  her  travels,  Liar  met  her,  and  denounced  her 
with  idiot  lips  in  the  public  street.  The  last  stanza  says — 
*'  So  Christina  home  returning  (fame,  love,  power,  one  cold 
eclipse), 

Found  the  mockery  of  this  welcome  from  the  mad  De  Liar*s 
lips." 

THE  LATE  HENKY  W.  GRADY. 

How  many  people  in  Encland  have  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
•Grady's  name  ?  •  Yet  the  ivcio  England  Magazine  and  the 
Arena  vie  with  one  another  in  proclaiming  this  dead 
southern  editor  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
our  time.    Dr.  Lee  says  in  the  Arena  : — 

The  genius  of  Henry  W.  Grady  so  far  arose  above  the 
plane  of  ordinary  talent  that  it  was  capable  of  transmu- 
tation into  any  of  the  fine  arts.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century  he  would  have  been  an  architect ;  had  he 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  Florence  he  would  have  been  a 
painter.  Had  he  lived  in  the  seventh  and  in  England  he 
-would  have  been  a  poet.  Living  in  the  nineteenth,  and  in 
the  South,  he  was  an  editor  and  an  orator. 

His  death  is  declared  to  be  a  great  calamity,  and  has 
xast  a  shadow  as  wide  as  the  Republic, 

FEOM  SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College  University,  writing 
•on  the  Gap  between  Common  Schools  and  Colleges,  makes 
many  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  flecondary 
«education  in  the  United  States.  More  schools  are  needed, 
iind  existing  schools  need  to  be  brought  to  common  and 
higher  standards.  He  sets  forth  with  due  detail  of 
firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly,  the  means  by  which 
this  object  may  be  obtained.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  education  system  of  Minnesota  is  the  best  that  has  as 
yet  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

W  HAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  NEGRO  ? 

The  Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  writes 
*oii  the  Race  Question  from  the  Southern  point  of  view. 
He  answers  the  question,  What  is  to  bo  done  with  the 
negro  ?  by  stating  that  he  must  be  left  alono  to  the  mercy 
-of  the  ballot  stufiers,  who  are  tlie  lineal  descendant  of 
ithe  Klu  Klux  Klan.    Mr.  Breckinridge  says 

The  simple  and  old-fashioned  construction  of  the  first  few 
►chapters  in  Genesis,  and  the  receiveiSl' construction  of  the 
plan  of  atonement,  have  had  more  acceptance  and  control  in 
the  South,  and  are  to-day  more  reverently  and  implicitly 
received  there,  than  anjrwhere  known  to  me. 

This  is  a  somewhat  curious  reason  for  allowing  them  to 
bully  and  defraud  their  negroes.  Much  mofe  to 
the  point  is  his  assertion  of  the  doctrine  which  English 
people  are  often  too  apt  to  forget. 

Non-interference  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  order  in 
.a  given  community.  All  outside  intermeddling  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  justified  by  any  apparent  outrage,  must 
work  evil  and  only  evil.  There  can  be  no  truth  more 
important  in  this  question  than  this :  that  no  non-resident 
power  can  go  into  a  community  and  interfere  therein  with- 
out harm.  This,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  only  be 
temporary ;  it  does  not  protect  anyone  that  is  outside  of 
these  very  narrow  limits ;  and  it  creates  animosities  and 
I)assions  which  in  the  end  do  more  cruelty  than  the  apparent 
protection  does  good. 

A  camcisM  or  tennyson, 

Mr.  Bixby  -appreciatively  expounds  Lord  Tennyson  s 
poetry  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  questionuigs  of  our 
age.  Tennyson's  nature  is,  he  says,  so  well  rounded, 
delicately  vibrating  to  all  the  undulations  of  modem 
thought.  At  the  end  of  a  long  exposition,  copiously 
illustrated  by  extracts,  he  says 


Such  are  the  fundamental  views  of  Tennyson  on  the  great 
questions  of  religions  faith  and  life.  They  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
pressed  into  any  strict  accordance  with  the  accepted  creeds 
of  the  church.  The  Scriptures  whose  authority  weighs  most 
with  Tennyson  are  those  w^ritten  in  the  great  Stone-book  of 
nature  and  on  the  living  tablets  of  the  heart.  His  general 
conclusions  are  those  of  essential  Christianity. 

IBSEK  AS  A  HERALD  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Garland,  writing  on  Isben  as  a  Dramatist,  is  vei'y 
enthusiastic  concerning  the  Noi*wegian  poet  and  this 
electric  prophecy  runs  through  all  his  dramas.  Ibsen  is 
a  great  herald,  his  dramas  lead  to  the  future.    He  says — 

Finally  Ibsen's  treatment  of  woman  stamps  his  radical 
departure  from  old  standards  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  point.  The  feudalistic  woman  has  been  for  centuries 
either  a  sovereign  or  a  servant,  a  heroine  or  a  buffoon.  In 
the  ordinary  drama  she  is  long-suffering,  patient,  and  beauti- 
ful, or  is  pretty  and  provokes  laughter.  In  the  feudalistic 
picture  there  was  once  large  element  of  truth.  It  is  n© 
longer  true,  it  should  be  discarded.  A  new  woman  has 
appeared  in  life.  These  women  are  out  in  the  world,  the 
men's  world.  They  may  not  understand  it  very  well,  but 
they  are  at  least  in  it  and  having  their  opinion  upon  things, 
and  voicing  their  emotions.  They  are  out  of  the  unhealthy 
air  of  the  feudalistic  romance,  so  much  is  certain,  so  much  is 
gain.  They  are  grappling  not  merely  with  affairs,  but 
social  problems. 

EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENT. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kidder,  replying  to  Dr.  Manley's 
dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  pleads 
that  those  who  accept  the  popular  doctrine 
are  at  least  free  from  the  taint  of  unfairness  which  has  been 
made  a  leading  point  in  Dr.  Manley's  charges.  They  had 
enough  support  from  traditional  teachings  and  from  appa- 
rently accurate  interpretations  of  Scripture  to  exculpate 
them  from  the  charge  of  a  necessarily  "wilful  fraud. 

Certainly  a  very  humble  apology  for  existence,  indeed 
very  different  from  the  fierce  intolerance  of  a  few  years' 
back. 


THE  FORUH. 

The  June  number  of  tlie  Fonim  contains  several 
articles  of  considerable  interest,  the  most  important  of 
which,  Mr.  Lecky's  autobiographical  paper,  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere. 

THE  COMING  SCHOOL  OF  NOVELLSTS. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  prophesies  in  his  paper  on  the 
**  Limits  of  Realism  in  Fiction  "  as  to  tlie  coming  of  a 
new  school  of  novelists.  "Zola  he  regards  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  genius  of  the  second  liaB  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  of  the  strongest  novelists  of  the  world  "  : — 

Zola  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Vulcan  among  our  later  gods, 
offlicted  with  moral  lameness  from  his  birth,  and  coming  to 
us  sooty  and  brutal  from  the  forge,  yet  as  indisputably  great 
as  any  Mercury-Hawthorne  or  Apollo-Thackeray  of  the  best  of 
them. 

But  Zola's  day  is  over.  Mr.  Gosse  says  : — 
"  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  limits  of  realism  have 
been  reached ;  that  no  great  writer  who  has  not  already 
adopted  the  experimental  system  will  do  so ;  and  that  we  ought 
now  to  be  on  the  outlook  to  welcome  (and,  of  course,  to 
persecute)  a  school  of  novelists  with  a  totally  new  aim,  part 
of  whose  formula  must  unquestionably  be  a  concession  to  the 
human  instinct  for  mystery  and  beauty." 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Henry  Sandford  describes  the  scramble  for  Africa, 
and  points  to  the  Congo,  that  it  is  affording  a  great  sphere 
for  the  enterprise  of  American  manufaqj^urers,  and  a  pos- 
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sible  field  into  which  the  whole  of  the  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States  might  be  shipped,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage both. of  Africa  and  America.    Mr.  Sandford  says 

Has  a  wise  providence  prepared  here  another  Canaan  for 
our  modern  Israelites,  to  which  they  shall  carry  back  the 
civilisation  and  Christianity  with  which  three  generations  of 
contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  impressed  them, 
enlightening  that  pagan  darkness,  developing  the  wonderful 
riches  of  the  country,  and  helping  to  make  Africa  again  a 
potent  factor  in  tho  world's  affairs  ? 

GENIUS  AND  WOMAN*S  INTUITION. 

There  is  a  disappointing  article  by  Mr.  Lester  Ward 
on  **  Genius  and  Woman's  Intuition,"  which,  although 
in  form  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  is  hardly 
adequate.    Mr.  Ward's  object,  he  tells  us,  was — 

To  show .  that  Mr.  AUen  has  entirely  misconceived  and 
misstated  it,  and  has  proposed  a  theory  of  his  own,,  unsup- 
ported by  facts,  which  violates  the  laws  of  heredity  and  of 
cause  and  effect,  in  making  a  class  of  mental  qualities  the 
parent  of  a  totally  unlike  and  diametrically  opposite  class. 

WORK  FOB  THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTER. 

Mr.  Henry  Charles  Lea,  in  a  paper  on  Fetichism  in 
Politics, "  declares  that  the  future  of  the  Republic  remains 
with  the  independent  voter,  and  that  the  four  things  for 
which  the  independent  voter  should  strive  with  unremit- 
ting ardour  are — 

Civil  Service  reform,  the  Australian  ballot,  the  restriction 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  regulation  of  immigration,  with 
modification  of  our  naturalisation  laws. 

All  this  advice,  however,  he  thinks  will  be  neutralised 
unless  a  check  is  put  on  the  tendency  to  experiment  with 
such  socialism.  The  paradise  of  the  boss  would  be  a 
conununity  organised  on  the  Bellamy  pattern. 

IS  AMERICA  TOO  SMALL  FOR  THE  AMERICANS  ? 

Alas,  these  poor  Americans,  they  have  been  boasting  so 
long  that  they  have  a  whole  continent  to  occupy,  that  it 
comes  upon  us  with  a  sudden  and  disagreeable  surprise  to 
hear  from  the  two  writers  in  the  Fonim  that  their 
continent  is  already  becoming  too  small  for  them.  Mr. 
Wood  Davis,  in  his  paper  on  the  **  Exhaustion  of  the 
Arable  Lands,"  explains  that  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  tho  inevitable 
exhaustion  of  the  arable  soils,  will  compel  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  either  to  cut  down  the  expense  of  living,  or 
to  practise  more  thorough  modes  of  culture.  They  have 
eaten  up  almost  all  the  land  they  have  got,  and  there  are 
now  no  more  than  625,000  farms  of  160  acres  each, 
waiting  to  be  occupied  in  the  whole  of  tho  United  States. 
If  this  were  not  enough,  Mr.  McGee  has  written  a  paper 
on  the  Encroachments  of  the  Sea,"  in  which  he  believes 
that  the  ocean  is  seizing  the  lowlands  with  octopus  arms, 
in  horrid  embrace,  and  that  every  average  year  the  water- 
tnark  advances  a  rod.  At  this  rate,  in  a  few  million 
yean  or  so,  there  will  be  no  land  left  for  the  Americans 
to  Uve  upon,  a  prospect  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
inspiring  to  those  who  imagined  they  were  laying  a 
foundation  of  a  State  that  was  to  last  for  all  time. 

FOE  ADOPTION  IN  LONDON. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  in  his  paper  on  **  Defences  against 
epidemic  Diseases,"  describes  the  method  adopted  in 
Kew  York  for  the  protection  of  tho  community  against 
epidemic  disease : — 

At  the  termination  of  every  case  of  contagious  disease, 
whether  by  recovery,  removal  to  a  hospital,  or  death,  the  in- 
fectefl  premises  receive  a  visit  from  a  member  of  the  disin- 
fecting corps,  who  thoroughly  disinfects  them,  by  means  of 
gas  generated  from  burning  sulphur,  and  also  by  the  use  of 
disinfecting  solutions. 


The  work  of  the  Summer  corps  is  well  known.  Fiftjr 
physicians  are  appointed  every  year,  during  the  heated  term, 
to  visit  the  poor  and  advise  them  concerning  the  care  of  their 
children.  Further,  these  physicians  co-operate  with  the^ 
many  charitable  organisations  which  give  excursions  about 
the  city,  thus  affording  to  thousands  of  the  poor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  breathe  pure  air.  The  result  of  this  work  has  beei> 
that  the  death  rate  in  1888,  in  tenement  houses,  was  less- 
than  the  general  mortality  rate  for  the  whole  city. 

AN  AMERICAN  PROPHECY  OF  EVILS  TO  COME. 

FIRST  MR.  GLADSTONE  ;  THEN  SIR.  HORLEY  ;  LASTLY 
ANTICHRIST. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Starbuck,  in  a  very  remarkable  article 
in  the  Aiidover  Itemew,  pleads  for  a  re-institution  of 
Episcopacy  in  Congregational  churches.  He  indulges  in 
a  far  from  consolatory  prophecy  of  the  speedy  advent  of 
Antichrist.  It  is  true  that,  after  Anticlu'ist,  is  to  come^ 
the  Millenium,  which  is  to  be  chiefly  brought  in  by  the- 
English-speaking  race,  as  he  prophesies  in  the  following, 
passage : — 

It  costs  Lutheranism  no  mortification  of  self-love  to  admit 
that  in  this  more  external  range  the  English  race,  ecclesiasti- 
cally and  civilly,  has  the  pre-eminence.  Nor  has  Germany, 
the  mother  of  nations,  the  fountain  of  modern  knowledge,  the- 
hearth  of  the  rekindled  gospel,  any  occasion  of  humiliation 
in  the  acknowledgment  that  to  her  daughter,  England,  has 
been  providentially  assigned  a  central  position  among  the  tribe 
of  mankind,  and  a  mediating  position  in  the  Church  of  God. 
Considering  the  growing  religious  importance  of  England 
and  the  dwindling  religious  importance  of  Italy,  even  in  eye» 
to  which  the  Reformation  has  little  significance,  it  is  equally 
open  to  us  to  believe  that  she  i§  the  pivot  on  which  the  better 
parts  of  Continental  Catholicism  will  swing  back  into  fra- 
ternal association  with  the  emancipated  Churches  of  the 
North — a  great  tide  of  blessing,  spiritual  and  civil,  doubtless- 
redounding  to  either  region  thereby. 

But  although  the  ultimate  future  does  not  belong  to 
Antichrist,  the  immediate  future  Mr.  Starbuck  thinks  will 
belong  to  him,  first  in  the  form  of  devastating  aimrchy, 
and  then  in  tlie  form  of  persecuting  despotism.  Th& 
French  Revolution  may  have  only  been  the  prelude  to  a 
mightier  overturn  in  Europe.  Even  in  England  the  out- 
look is  alanning. 

Even  in  England,  the  leadership  of  Liberalism  seems- 
about  passing  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  .^ohn  Morley,  a^ 
gentleman  who  not  only  avows  unbelief  in  God  and  im- 
mortality, but  who  sets  before  him  an  ideal  to  be  realised 
in  society  from  which  these  two  elements  shall  be  shut 
out.  He,  hoVvever,  would  not,  we  presume,  consent  to  do 
more  than  to  discourage  religion,  and  to  plunder  the 
Cl>urch  of  England.  But,  as  he  is  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
so  his  successor  will  probably  be  to  him.  We  may  look  to 
find  him  in  some  more  refined  Bradlaugh  of  the  next  century, 
who  will  be  ready  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
present  Bradlaugh,  to  prohibit  religion,  and  punish  parents 
who  shall  teach  it  to  their  children.  The  more  ardent  our 
hopes,  the  more  certain  ought  we  to  be  of  the  speedy  advent 
of  Antichrist  to  tear  and  rend  the  body  of  mankind,  from 
which  he  is  about  to  be  driven  out. 

The  Kind's  0?m  evidently  thinks  the  prospect  in  England 
is  alarming  indeed.  In  an  article  on  "  Our  Religious  Press  " 
it  says: — "The  Christian  World,  having  unceremoniously 
cast  overboard  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  Fall,  and  cut 
itself  loose  from  the  old  Biblical  moorings,  has  drifted  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  man  from  the  monkey,  the 
ape,  the  tadpole  I  It  casts  Moses  down  from  his  pedestal 
to  elevate  Darwin  to  the  vacant  place.  *  Modern  thought 
demands  the  right  to  supplement,  correct,  and  in  a  sense,  to 
supervise  the  Bible,' says  the  Cliristian  World  ;  audit  is  doing 
this  with  painful  pertinacity,  and  the  most  calamitous  results.' 
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ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

There  are  several  good  articles  besides  Dr.  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Mr.   Lovell's  sonnet  quoted  elsewhere. 
Fanny  Murfree  begins  a  new  serial  under  the  title  of 
*  *  Felicia. "   Mr.  Wendell  P.  Staf  ord  sings  the  praises  of 
Wendell  Phillips  in  verse.    Mr.  Slialer,  in  an  article  on 
:  Science  and  the  African  problem,  discusses  at  some 
length  what  should  be  done  with  the  negroes  of  the 
r  south,  indicating  the  inquiries  which  justify  sympathetic 
.  effect.    The  only  original  point  in  it  is  that  in  which  he 
pleads  for  the  culture  of  the  Negroes  in  music  upon 
which  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

It  may  be  of  far  more  value  to  him  than  most  of  the  ap- 
^parently  more  solid  learning  of  our  schools.  It  may  lead  to 
the  refining,  as  well  as  to  the  organisation,  of  the  powerful 
•emotional  side  of  his  being.  This  culture  should  first  take 
the  form  of  vocal  music,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  an 
dement  of  communal  action  in  choral  singing  which  will  give 
him  a  chance  to  develop  the  power  of  accord  with  his  fellows, 
which  seems  now  to  be  the  most  undeveloped  part  of  his 
nature. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hart,  writing  on  the  status  of  athletics  in 
American  colleges,  says  that  the  recent  popularity  of 
sportfi  has  considerably  increased  the  average  bodily 

jstren^h  of  the  students.  There  are  now  248  men  in 
Harvard  College,  each  of  whom  is  stronger  than  the 
strongest  man  in  1880.  It  has  been  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  irregularity,  extravagance,  excitement,  and  a 
growth  of  professionalism.    In  order  to  prevent  these 

'evils,  Mr.  Hart  proposes  to  apply  three  principles,  the 
subordination  of  athletics,  the  exclusion  of  non-repre- 
sentatives, and  publicity.  He  would  place  the  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  for  regulatipg  athletics,  and 

:  sports  similar  to  that  which  exists  at  Harvard.  There 
is  a  very  interesting  article,  full  of  anecdotes,  called 
** Fire  Horses,"  which  describes  the  perfections  of  the 

'horses  employed  by  the  fire  brigades  of  America.    In  a 

-few  days  an  intelligent  horse  learns  to  rush  from  its 

«tall  and  take  its  place  in  the  fire-engine  the  moment 
the  electric  signal  sounds  for  a  fire.    The  result  is,  that 

'the  ordinary  time  for  the  fire-engine  to  leave,  fully 
horsed  and  ready,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  after 

.the  signal  is  sounded. 


Sc]*ibner*S. — There   are    two    excellent  articles  in 

^Scribner,  one  upon  bird  cradles,  a  beautifully  illustrated 
}>aper  about  birds*  nests  ;  the  other  is  a  sonjewhat  out  of 
the  way  and  copiously  illustrated  paper  describing  **  Surf 

.and  Surf  BathinK/'  a  kind  of  amusement  to  which  we 
have  nothing  analogous  on  our  coasts.  Another  interest- 
ing paper,  although  not  illustrated,  is  Mr.  Howe's  account 
of  his  voyage  on  the  last  slave  ship  which  carried  a  cargo 
of  slaves  from  Africa  to  Cuba.  She  took  1,200  slaves 
who  were  sold  at  about  £70  apiece,  the  profit  being  so 
great  that  they  could  afford  to  bum  the  ship  when  she 
reached  her  destination.  The  article  on  **  The  Suburban 
Home,"  illustrated  with  a  multitude  of  sketches  of 
American  villa  residences,  does  not  justify  the  belief  that 
the  Americans  have  anything  to  teach  us  in  the  construc- 
tion of  vilja  residences.  Mr.  Godkin*s  paper  on  "The 
Rights  of  the  Citizen  "  deals  with  the  law  of  libel  and 
intrusion  upon  privacy.    It  is  a  sensible,  solid  paper  IJce 

.  all  that  Mr.  Godkin  writes,  but  it  does  not  help  to  any 
very  practical  conclusions.  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
contributes  a  poem  called  **The  House  of  Tembinoka," 
celebrating  his  separation  from  the  King  of  the  island  of 
Appimama.    It  would  be  interesting  if  Scribiier  could 

vobtain  a  copy  of  the  verses  with  which  the  dusky  monarch 


fulfilled  his  pledge  to  celebrate  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

The  Century. — The  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
CetUiiry  Magazine  for  July  is  Dr.  Mann's  awful  account 
of  the  existence  led  by  the  Northern  prisoners  in  Ander- 
sonviUe  during  the  war.  A  curious  page  of  forgotten 
history  is  written  in  **The  Story  of  Nathaniel  Bacon," 
who,  in  1676,  revolted  in  Virginia  against  the  British 
Grovemment  a  hundred  years  l^fore  the  time  had  come 
for  the  American  revolution.  The  travel  papers  describe 
A  Proven9al  Pilgrimage,  by  Harriet  Preston,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Pennell,  and  John  Burroughs'  description  of  the 
Blue  Grass  Origin  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Burroughs  makes 
one  curious  suggestion,  namely,  that  birds  change  their 
song  as  people  change  their  speech  when  they  nave  no 
written  characters.  Not  a  season  passes  without  bis 
noticing  changes  in  song  from  that  of  the  standard  species. 
Tke  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson  brings  him  to 
London  with  reminiscences  of  Dion  Boucicault  and 
Benjamin  Webster,  etc.  Among  other  things  Mr. 
J efferson  describes  a  tableau  of  the  Crucifixion  which  was 
put  up  on  the  stage  at  Callao,  in  Peru.  Tlie  performance 
opened  with  a  farce,  then  came  Spanish  dancing,  after 
that  the  prodigal  son  was  performed,  and  the  representa- 
tion wound  up  with  a  representation  of  Calvary. 
Jefferson  says  the  beholders  were  devout,  some  were  on 
their  knees,  men  were  praying,  women  were  weeping. 
Among  the  shorter  articles  there  is  an  account  of  the 
reformed  electoral  system  of  New  York.  It  teUs  us  that 
the  New  York  system  is  the  most  thoroughly  reformed 
of  all  those  existing  in  America.  It  seems  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  our  own  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

CornhilL— Two  new  stories  are  becun  in  the  July 
number  of  C(mihill  Magazine,  "Eight  Days"  and  "The 
Bride  from  the  Bush."  The  most  interesting  article  in 
this  number  is  a  very  extraordinary  story  entitled  "An 
Advance  Sheet,"  which  describes  how  a  patient  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  predicted  to  his  doctor  with  the  minutest 
detail  everything  that  was  to  happen  five  years  hereafter^ 
and  the  story  umich  is  told  by  the  doctor  describes  how 
every  prediction  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the  doctor 
being  m  a  most  extraordinary  way  the  witness  of  the 
trag^y  which  ended  in  the  suicide  of  his  patient.  Of 
course,  if  the  story  is  a  pure  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion it  is  worth  nothing  excepting  to  pass  the  time. 
But  if,  as  we  suspect,  there  is  some  foundation  of 
truth  it  is  certainly  one  which  should  be  submitted  t« 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  for  their  investi^tien. 
The  article  upon  "  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs," 
contains  an  amount  of  information  for  which  libraries 
might  be  ransacked  to  discover.  It  seems  that  there  are 
367  different  kinds  of  birdls  in  England,  only  200  of 
which  breed  within  our  shores.  The  money  value  of  a 
complete  set  of  clutch  eggs  of  the  British  birds  is  about 
£200. 

Murray's  Magazine.— In  Murrai/s  Magazine,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Richardson  writes  under  the  title  of  "  Scotland  Yard  "  a 
eulogium  upon  Mr.  Monro.  Except  for  the  stories,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  poem  "  St.  Marina  "  there  is  nothing 
which  calls  for  attention  beyond  two  replies  to  Mr. 
Shipton  on  Trades  Unionism  and  two  papers  on  Tech- 
nical Education  for  Boys  and  for  Girls.  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts  describes  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  and 
Jon  Stefanson  presses  the  claims  of  Iceland  upon  tourists 
as  a  place  for  a  summer  holiday.  Salmon  can  be  had  for 
3^d.  a  pound,  gutted,  boned,  and  decapitated.  July  and 
August  are  the  two  months  during  which  he  recommends 
a  visit  to  Iceland. 
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English  Illustrated  Magazine.— There  is  an  interest- 
ing illustrated  paper  in  the  English  Illndrated  this  month 
on  Eton  College,  describing  the  famous  school,  first  of  all, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  the  everyday  and  outdoor  pursuits  of  the  Eton  boy ; 
Aud,  lastly,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton  describes  Eton  as  a 
;flchool.  The  standard  of  general  industry  he  admits  is 
not  very  high;  the  school  is  very  eiq>ensive,  but  it  has  a 
.great  faculty  for  turning  out  leaders  of  men.  The 
£n^ush  Ilhistrated  this  month  is  rich  in  titles  ;  it  bemns 
-with  a  royal  duchess  and  includes  two  other  ladies 
-of  title  among  its  contributors.  Lady  Enid  Wyndham 
•Quin  describes  Adare  Manor,  and  Sir  D.  Mackenzie 
Wallace  tells  us  how  he  came  overland  from  India,  in  one 
•of  those  articles  which  exactly  represent  the  solid  but 
rsomewhat  stodgy  writer  who  won  his  spurs  by  his  book 
on  Russia.  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer's  paper  on  the  "  Art  of 
•Silhouetting"  is  curious  and  interesting.  Mr.  William 
Morris  in  the  new  instalment  of  his  story,  **The  Glitterinff 
Plain,"  leads  us  into  a  purely  fantastic  region,  where  old 
-men  grow  young,  and  where  the  battle  anger  departs  for 
rever  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  tread  its  fields  of  ever- 
.lasting  summer. 

HarpeF*S. — Harper* s  is  unquestionably  a  strong  num- 
ber. We  have  noticed  ** Social  Life  in  Oxford"  and 
Mr.  Se wall's  "Carducci"  elsewhere.  The  poem  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  illustrates  the  frontispiece. 
Alphonse  Daudet  brin^  the  illustrious  Tartarin  to  Port 
Tarasoon,  and  leaves  him  there  to  experience  sad  and 
•doleful  adventures.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  on 
J^onathan  Wild,  a  man  whose  genius  would  have  enabled 
Jiim  to  attain  a  great  position  in  politics  had  he  been 
lx>m  in  a  happier  age.  Jonathan  Sturgess's  sketch  of  A 
MoonHghter  of  County  Clare,"  although  somewhat 
.-slight,  is  very  close  to  nature,  and  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  realities  of  Irish  democracy.  .  Mr.  Robert 
Peabody  maintains  that  it  is  under  democracies  architec- 
iture  flourishes  best,  and  he  predicts  that  art,  *Hhe 
hope  of  the  futiure  lies  with  our  ambitious,  prosperous, 
xand  appreciative  democracy."  The  paper  on  ** Texan 
Tjrpes  and  Contrasts  "  is  copiously  illustrated  by  a  series 
Kjf  pictures  of  very  ugly  people,  who  had  much  better 
liave  been  kept  out  of  pages  of  magazines.  Dr.  Lansdell 
•describes  his  visit  to  Baltic  Russia"  in  a  paper  the 
illostrations  of  which  are  as  pleasant  as  those  of  Texan 
Types  and  Contrasts  "  are  ugly. 

Haemillan. — There  is  not  much  in  M<icmiUan  which 
•calls  for  notice  except  the  article  mentioned  elsewhere  on 
"The  Smoke-Plague,  and  its  Remedy,"  and  an  instruc- 
Ttive  and  sensible  paper  on  **  Farm  Pupils  in  the  Colonies," 
"which  deals  chiefly  with  Canada.  There  is  also  a  little 
Ttale  by  the  author  who  wrote  a  weird  ghost  story  entitled 

Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil "  9ome  time  ago  in  Blackwood's 
Mac;azine. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.— This 
•quarterly,  dated  July,  really  reached  us  at  the  end  of 
May,  but  was  held  over  for  notice  until  this  month.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  discusses  VThe  Newer  Evangeli- 
calism," in  a  review  of  Dr.  Dale's  sermon,  in  a  fashion 
not  calculated  to  console  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Mr.  Hughes, 
however,  is  full  of  faith  as  to  the  future  of  Evangelicalism, 
which  is  to  be  revivified  partly  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
^tidsm  of  the  Rationalists,  and  partly  by  the  decadence 
•of  the  High  Church  movement,  out  most  of  all  by  the 
Tallying  of  its  own  healthy  forces  and  their  flow  not  in 
the  old  but  new  and  wider  channels.  The  first  of  these 
ii  a  less  special  and  more  scientific  theology ;  the 
'Second,  a  more  democratic  basis  of  ecclesiasticism,  based 
»upon  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men  in  Clirist,  the 


third  an  increased  aggressiveness.  Another  article,  on 
somewhat  similar  lines,  is  that  on  the  Sociology  of  the 
Old  Testament  protests  against  the  elevation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  a  guide  to  political  economy.  Spiritually, 
Hebraism  was  a  success,  but  politically  it  was  a  failure  ; 
and  its  sociology,  from  a  material  point  of  view,  was  also 
unsuccessful.  The  tenth  paper  on  the  Aborigines  of 
Australia  describes  the  efforts  wnich  have  been  made  to 
Christianise  them  by  the  Churches.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
review  deals  with  a  range  of  subjects,  from  Dr.  Dollinger, 
the  Ethical  Uses  of  Scientific  Study,  to  Madame  Guyon, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  culture  cf  the  Primitive 
Methodist  body. 


PRIZE  COMPETITIONS  FOR  LITTLE  r  OLKS. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  sneer  at  the  small 
prizes*  offered  by  magazine  editors  to  encourage  their 
readers  to  write  essays  and  otherwise  to  exert  their 
intellects.  As  my  attention  was  first  practically  directed 
towards  writing  for  the  press  when  I  was  a  lad  of  15  or 
16  by  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  a  guinea  or  less  in  the  Boi/s 
Otm\  Magazine^  I  naturally  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  Now,  however,  there  are  so  many  kinds  of 
prizes  offered  for  competition  that  the  old  essay  prize  has 
almost  gone  out  of  fashion.  As  a  specimen  of  these  com- 
petitions I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following 
announcement  from  the  July  number  of  LUUe  Folks^ 
which  is  only  one  among  many  such. 

There  are  Six  Competitions ;  and  so  that  younger  readers 
may  tdke  part  in  them,  and  have  the  same  opportunities  of 
success  as  older  ones,  each  of  them  is  arranged  in  Three 
Divisions.  The  first  division  is  for  those  of  the  ages  of  four- 
teen, fifteen,  and  sixteen ;  the  second  division  for  those  of 
the  ages  of  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen ;  and  the  third 
division  for  those  under  the  age  of  ten. 

No.    I.~BOATB  CUT  OUT  AND  BIGGED. 

No.  H.— Plain  Needlewobk,  as  shown  in  Night-dresses 
and  Cotton  and  Print  Frocks  for  Children  and  Infants  in 
Hospitals. 

No.  III.— Scrap  Albums.  In  this  Competition  the  Albums 
may  include  not  only  ordinary  Scraps  and  Coloured  and  Plain 
Pictures,  but  also  Pressed  Flowers,  Ferns,  Seaweed,  Christmas, 
New  Year,  Easter,  and  Birthday  Cards,  etc.,  etc.  The  Albums 
themselves  m.ay  be  either  bought  or  made  by  the  Competitors. 

No.  IV.— Knitted  ob  Cbocheted  Abticles,  Useful  in 
Hospitals,  such  as  Shawls,  Jackets,  Undervests,  Cross- 
overs, etc.,  etc. 

No.  V.--S1NOLE  Dolls  (including  Baby  and  Rag  Dolls), 
in  Ordinary  Clothes;  or  in  Costume — Historical,  Military, 
Naval,  representing  Nationalities,  etc.  N.B. — The  clothes 
should  be  made  to  take  off  and  put  on. 

No.  VI.— Toys  made  of  any  matebial,  Rag  Animals, 
AND  Wool  Playthings,  as  shown  in  Wool  Balls,  Knitted 
and  Crocheted  Reins,  etc.,  etc.  Toys  of  any  kind  suitable  for 
Hospitals  will  be  allowed. 

In  each  of  these  competitions  (I.  to  VI.)  three  prizes  in 
books  of  the  respective  values  of  one  guinea,  half  a  guinea, 
and  five  shillings  will  be  awarded  in  each  division,  making 
in  all  nine  prizes  in  each  competition,  or  a  total  number  of 
fifty- four  prizes,  of  the  total  value  of  over  thirty-one  guineas. 

All  the  competitions  to  close  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of 
September,  1890  (except  for  competitors  residing  abroad,  for 
whom  an  pxtension  of  time  to  the  15th  of  October  will  be 
allowed). 

The  whole  of  the  work,  etc.,  in  the  six  competitions  will  be 
distributed  at  Christmas  among  the  little  inmates  of  the 
principal  Children's  Hospitals  and  kindred  Institutions 
throughout  the  United  Kingdon^^^  j 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaiix  Arts  devotes  its  principal  article 
to  this  Salon.  It  is  written  by  M.  Maurice  Albert, 
who  is  tender  to  the  Impressionist  school,  of  which  Paris 
may  almost  be  called  the  home.  He  gives  the  following 
notice  to  a  **  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver  "by  Mr. 
Whistler  : — "Badly  placed  as  it  is,  it  strikes  by  its 
original  character,  its  bold  and  happy  composition,  its 
exquisite  colour.  Under  a  dark-blue  sky  which  twilight 
is  abandoning  to  night,  a  group  of  spectators  in.  dark 
outline,  standing  on  a  pier  on  the  Thames  are  looking  at 
the  pale  lanterns  of  the  boats  and  at  the  white  stems  of 
pying  torches.  Draw  near  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
on  the  little  canvas.  Move  away,  and  the  impression  is 
one  of  the  primest,  the  most  poetic,  and  the  most 
harmonious. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  article  on  the  Veronese 
collection  at  Mitdrid  occupies  this  second  place. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

M.  RENAN  ON  THE  MISSION  OF  ISRAEL. 

"  The  little  town  of  David  became  a  centre  of  creation 
such  as  there  lias  never  been  in  the  religious  order  of 
things.  Moral  and  social  problems  presented  themselves 
there  with  exceptional  originality.  The  first  organised 
religion  formed  itself  there — Christianity,  Islamism,  Pro- 
testantism, and,  mtUatis  mxitaiuiis,  modem  Socialism, 
were  to  come  out  of  it."  This  is  one  of  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  **  Study  in  Jewish  History"  which 
M.  Renan  contributes  to  the  second  number  of  the  Rcv\ie 
des  Deux  Mondes,  The  religion  of  Jehovah  was,  he  says, 
the  enerjretic  germ  from  which  the  religious  tree  of 
humanity  was  to  issue.  Tlie  Kingdom  of  Israel  disap- 
peared, and  its  religion  disappeared  with  it.  The  King- 
dom of  Judah  disappeared,  but  its  survival,  Judaism,  from 
having  been  a  local  religion,  was  to  become  a  religion 
without  bonds  connecting  it  with  any  special  country,  pos- 
sible to  practise  in  every  country,  embraced  by  the  most 
diverse  races.  Two  great  men,  Ezekiel  and  I^iah,  were 
at  the  root  of  the  extraordinary  movement  which 
practically  determined  the  fate  of  humanity;  and  in 
tracing  their  work,  M.  Renan  devotes  the  remainder  of 
his  paper  to  a  demonstration  of  the  parallel  between 
their  development  oi  Judaic  law  and  the  Puritan  monu- 
ments of  modem  times.  He  shows  the  religion  founded 
by  them  to  be  the  religion  of  the  poor  and  of  the  just, 
stern,  uncompromising,  but  demanding  before  all  other 
qualiiications  the  principle  of  sacrifice  and  rectitude. 
Thus,  Israel  laid  the  fomidation  of  morality  rather  than 
of  liberty  ;  but  out  of  it,  in  due  process  of  evolution,  the 
modem  conception  of  liberty,  which  is  founded  upon 
morality,  has  grown.  Thus,  in  tlie  distant  days  of  the 
prophet  E2sekiel,  he  finds  the  necessary  first  stage  of  our 
liberalism.  He  does  not  quote ;  but  the  chain  of  his 
argument  recalls  the  passage  in  the  27th  Canto  of  the 
"Purgatorio,"  where,  before  entering  the.  earthly 
Paradise,  Virgil  bids  Dante,  in  his  now  purified  state,  to — 
Take  thine  own  pleasure  for  thy  guide  henceforth, 
Free  and  upright,  and  sound  in  thy  free  will ; 
And  error,  were  it  not  to  do  its  biddin^i:. 
This  o'er,  thyself  I  therefore  crown  and  mitre 


THE  KAISER  WILHELM  AND  BISMARCK. 

Historical  articles  abound  this  month.  There  is  one 
in  the  Revm  des  Deiix  Motules  on  the  Emperor  William 
and  Bismarck,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  follow  the  course  of  European  politics.  Prince 
Bismarck,  it  is  generally  thought,  was  the  initiator  of 
the  policy  to  which  Prussia  owes  all  her  success,  and  had 
even  to  impose  ">n  his  master — not,  it  is  added,  with- 
out difficulty.  Is  this  judgment  well  founded  ?  Is  it 
equitable  ?  Is  Prince  Bismarck  indeed  the  veritable  and 
only  founder  of  the  Grerman  Empire  ?  Did  the  Emperor 
William  do  nothing  but  rea*p  the  advantage  ?  This  is  th& 
note  from  which  the  anonymous  author  starts  his  argu- 
ments,  and  a  long  array  of  proof,  in  which  the  thesis 
of  the  Emperor  is  fully  discussed,  brings  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  two  prodigious  artisans  of  the 
greatness  of  (Jermany,  King  William  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  were  endowed  with,  powerful  and  various 
qualities,  and  complemented  one  another.  The  first  had 
prudence,  and,  let  it  be  said,  duplicity  ;  the  second  had 
boldness  and  resolution.  The  very  contrary  characters  of 
each  neutralised  in  proper  proportion  what  the  other 
had  in  excess.  The  King  confined  himself 
rigidly  to  moral  conquest.  The  Minister,  on  the  con- 
trary, fatigued  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  with  his  projects  of 
aggression  and  his  threats.  Add  to  this  that  the  one 
was  determinedly  silent  about  his  achievements,  and  that 
the  other  loudly  claimed  the  credit  of  all,  and  more  than 
all  he  did,  and  you  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
the  article,  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  whicli 
Bismarck  has  been  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  Empire. 
**  Everyone  can  see  what  you  seem  ;  very  few  know  what 
you  are,"  is  the  Florentine  maxim  with  which  the  paper 
ends.  Impartial  history  will,  perhaps,  recast  the  judg- 
ment of  contemporaries,  and  give  to  each  the  justice 
which  is  due.  Will  it  not  allot  to  the  Sovereign  a  share 
equal  to,  and  perhaps  greater,  than  that  which  will  remain 
due  to  his  adviser  ?  Tlie  author  of  the  paper  dares  to  • 
believe  it,  *  and  does  not  fear  to  say  it,  however  para- 
doxical such  a  forecast  may  seem  to  be  at  present. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

A  few  extracts  will  furnish  the  best  means  of  giving  an* 
idea  of  oneu»f  the  most  interesting  French  articles  of  the 
month.  It  is  a  notice  by  M.  Louis  Richard,  which 
appears  in  the  second  number  of  the  Nouvelle  lievne,  of 
the  work  of  that  review  during  the  last  ten  years, 
together  with  some  explanation  of  the  principles  which 
have  directed  it  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  direct  it  in 
the  future. 

As  a  first  principle,  we  find  that — **  The  Nouvelle  Reme 
has  never  gone  in  search  of  established  reputations.  It 
has  addressed  itself  by  preference  to  growing  talent, 
which  celebrity  as  yet  has  barely  touched.  It  h»is  courted 
the  dawn  rather  tlian  the  sun  ;  thus  lessening  to  the 
young  the  steepness  of  the  first  slopes  they  have  to  climb, 
and  throwing  into  circulation  the  new  ideas  of  youth.  .  .  ." 
**The  principal  pre-occupation  of  the  Nouvelle  JHevue  has- 
been  to  remain  faithful  to  its  title;  in  other  terms  its. 
pride  has  been  to  be  before  all  things  new— modem.  With- 
out absolutely  rejecting  pure  erudition  and  arch«eology,  it- 
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lias  generally  right  in  the  background,  works  which  did  not 
affect  any  actual  and  immediate  interest."  In  ancient  and 
mediteval  history  it  has  done  little.  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  the 
catalogue  of  writings  devoted  to  the  history  of  modem 
times  till  several  pages.  When  we  reach  the  contem- 
porary period  its  publications  crowd  into  what  may  be 
<alled  the  bibliography  of  history,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain much  of  the  matter  which  the  historians  of  the 
present  day  will  necessarily  study." 

Nor  is  it  in  the  domain  of  history  alone,  it  is  in  all  the 
manifestation  of  thought — literary  and  dramatic  criticism, 
political  economy,  questions  of  commerce,  finance,  and 
education — that  the  love  of  modermtijy  which  has  been  the 
true  ideal  of  the  Noiivelle  Jtevucy  is  displayed.  In  all 
these  directions  the  NonteUe  Hevue,  faithful  to  its  pro- 
gramme, has  endeavoured  before  everything  else, 
to  approach  questions  from  the  practical  point  of 
view.  It  has  desired  to  instruct  its  readers  rather 
upon  questions  of  practice  than  .of  theory.  Its  dream 
has  been  to  appeal  to  their  will  and  their 
energy,  nole^  than  to  their  intelligence — briefly  to  create 
a  modem  work.  Therefore  it  has  sought  especially 
for  precise  and  technical  discussion.  But,  of  all  the 
subjects  of  which  the  Nmixelle  Hemie  is  proud,  none 
pleases  it  better  than  the  thought  that  it  has  con- 
tributed on  its  part  something  towards  instilling 
into  our  compatriots  an  interest  in  the  men 
and  things  of  foreign  countries  to  awaken  their  curiosity 
which  is  always  a  little  slow  to  exercise  itself  upon 
external  questions  to  interest  them  in  the  solution  of 
special  problems,  with  which  we  are  preoccupied  outside 
oar  frontiers."  Naturally,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object 
the  different  contributions  which  have  been  received  are  of 
an  onequal  value.  For  there  could  be  no  question  here  ol 
talent  only.  It  is  necessary  to  have  seen,  to  have  lived,  under 
the  conditions  which  made  direct  observation  possible. 
The  cleverness  of  the  NmiveUe  Heme  has  been  that  it  has 
known  how  to  address  itself  to  the  eye-witnesses  who  are 
capable  of  giving  the  largest  sum  of  truth.  It  must  not 
he  forgotten  that  a  review  cannot  be  founded  in 
a  day ;  nor  in  a  few  years.  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
an  idea  to  attain  in  practice  to  its  full  de- 
velopment and  to  the  harvest  of  its  fruit.  But,  in 
ihe  pursuit  of  its  double  ambition  to  be  at  once  the 
review  of  the  day  and  of  the  morrow.  The  Nonvelle  Revue 
ios  shown  qualities  which  deserve  recognition,  and 
befOTe  all  others  an  eclecticism  which  has  pemiitted  the 
most  opposite  opinions  to  be  set  forth  side  by  side.  This 
serves  no  less  a  purpose  than  to  furnish  the  best  element 
of  comparison.  Besides,  one  general  bond  exists  between 
all  the  different  work  of  IVic  Nouvelle  JB«»i«c— the  hope 
and  the  desire  of  being  useful." 

An  interesting  summary  follows  of  the  probable  de- 
velopments of  modern  journalism,  and  the  place  which 
the  review  as  such  will  hold  to  the  daily  papers.  **  When 
the  advertiser  and  the  reporter  shall  have  definitely 
divided  between  them  the  daily  paper  of  which 
they  already  monopolise  so  large  a  share  it  is  pre- 
^mable  that  the  review  will  take  also  definitely  to  its 
own  account  the  serious  study  of  topical  questions. 
Forced  as  the  public  of  to-day  is  to  learn  quickly  by 
bits  and  scraps,  so  to  speak,  because  the  numbers 
of  subjects  which  attract  its  curiosity  increases  every 
day,  —  living  in  a  hurry,  as  it  does,  could  it  now 
peach  the  subtle  delicacy,  the  deliberation,  the  allu- 
.Hveness,  of  the  **Lundis"of  Sainte-Beuve  ?  A  public 
which  asks,  instead  of  criticism  for  analysis,  a  public  in 


the  mood  into  which  the  haste  of  modem  life  has  thrown 
it,  must  have  clear  summaries  and  succinct  statements  of 
the  questions  which  affect  it.  Little  by  little,  summary 
and  exposition  will  entirely  supersede  critical  dissertation." 
The  review  of  the  future  will,  in  fact,  contain  far  less  of 
literature  and  more  of  life. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  REVIEWS. 

An  article  by  Senhor  Alberto  Sampaio,  entitled, 
0  Nmie  MaritimOy  ■  celebrating  the  bygone  maritime 
glories  of  Portugal  in  this  magazine,  is  followed  by  one, 
in  which  Senhor  Jayme  de  Magalhaef*  Lima  offers  to  his 
countiymen  some  suggestions  inspired  by  an  impending 
reform  in  Portuguese  administration,  a  reform  that  he 
appears  to  take  as  much  for  granted  as  if  it  were  already 
a  /ait  accompli.  Democracy  is,  he  avers,  the  national 
ideal  —  and  his  own  —  but  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  it.  The  absolute  power  of  kings  has  ever  been 
substituted  by  absolute  power  of  every  kind,  comprising 
military  dictatorships  and  capitalist  oligarchies.  But 
»  legitimate  representative  government,  expressing  the 
interests  and  the  will  of  the  nation,  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  the  state,  is  so  rare  that  he 
doubts  of  its  possible  existence.  He  quotes  himself  (A 
democracia,  estudo  sobre  o  govenio  rejyi'esentativOy  Porto 
1888)  at  some  length,  and  after  expressing  truths  so  well 
worn,  that,  to  a  northern  mind,  they  read  like  platitudes, 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions: — Existing  institu- 
tions cannot  be  abolished  witliout  a  cataclysm,  but  they 
can  be  supplemented.  Senhor  Jayme  de  Magalhaes 
Lima  advises  the  election  of  additional  municipal  coun- 
cillors, to  co-operate  with  those  already  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  They  would  represent  the  three  prin- 
cipal factors  of  social  life — (a)  land,  (6)  capital  or  labour  ; 
(c)  science  :  (a)  forty  councillors  chosen  from  among  the 
leading  agriculturists  ;  (b)  forty  councillors  chosen  from 
among  the  leading  manufacturers ;  (c)  forty  councillors 
chosen  from  among  those  priests  who  have  obtained  high 
educational  honours,  public  employes  of  various  grades, 
and  leading  professors  of  the  various  grades.  The  forty 
would,  in  their  tuih,  elect  a  certain  number  of  additional 
members.  This  would  be  the  basis  of  reorganisation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  and  other 
large  cities  might  require  a  more  complex  system,  com- 
prehending, as  they  do,  a  greater  number  of  professions 
and  classes. 

In  the  letters  of  Fradrique  Meiides  (continued  from 
March  by  the  Editor,)  there  is  one  to  Madame  de  Jouarre, 
containing  a  delicious  description  of  the  writer's  arrival 
at  the  railway  station  of  his  native  Lisbon,  his  encounter 
with  custom-house  officials,  and  other  adventures  of 

one  of  those  Quarters  of  an  hour  that  brand  the  human 
face  with  wrinkles."  A  letter  to  M.  E.  Mollinet  is  a 
delicate  piece  of  satire  on  a  pseudo-illustrious  Portuguese, 
to  whose  obituary  in  a  French  magazine,  he  supplies  a 
corollary. 

Senhor  Rodriguez  de  Freitas,  who  writes  on  "The 
Iron  Chancellor  and  the  Bronze  Emperor,"  holds  that 
inasmucli  as  Gemiany  is  not  a  mere  barracks,  but  a  great 
nation,  she  needs  a  policy  less  metallic,  less  harsh,  and 
less  arbitrary  than  has  yet  governed  her. 

This  month's  instalment  of  the  **Sons  of  D.  John" 
(Oliveira  Martins)  records  the  tragic  fate  of  D.  Pedro. 
Senhor  Luiz  de  Magalhaes  contributes  a  passage  from  liis 
poem  on  the  legend  of  D.  Sebastian,  the  warrior  prince, 
whose  end  was  announced  to  his  widow,  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Charles  V.,  by  a  funeral  cortege  of  phantom  Moors. 
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COUNT  TOLSTOI  AT  HOME. 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  AT  YASSNAIA  POLYANA. 


The  alarming  rumours  which  have  been  circulating 
during  the  past  two  months  about  the  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  Count  L.  Tolstoi's  health  determined  the 
proprietors  of  the  Novoije  Vremya  to  send  their  repre- 
seSjtative,  M.  Moltshanoff,  to  Yassnaia  Polyana,  with  the 
olflect  of  verifying  the  statement  for' himself.  The  result 
of^iis  visit  is  given  in  the  following  interesting  narrative 
^bHshed  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Ifatoye  Vremya,  (N. 
^126) 

Having  visited  Count  Tolstoi  yesterday,  I  am  able  to 
communicate  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  news.  The 
cruel  attacks  of  his  chronic  malady  (liver  disease)  have 
subsided,  and  the  illustrious  writer's  health  is  visibly 
improving.  He  is  extremely  emaciated,  and  still  very 
weak,  but  his  wife's  energy  and  the  tact  of  Dr 
Roodnyeff  have  overcome  the  Count's  aversion  to 
medical  aid  and  counsel,  so  that  he  now  conscientiously 
drinks  his  Ems  water,  pedantically  fulfils  the  prescribed 
hygienic  conditions,  and  has  even  consented  to  drink 
Koumiss  during  the  summer,  to  make  which  a  specialist 
is  coming  from  the  government  of  Samara. 

He  is  very  strictly  for  bidden  to  mow,  to  reap,  and  to  engage 
in  any  species  of  fatiguing  physical  work,  and  a  single  glance 
at  the  ascetic  figure  of  Leff  Nikolaivitch  is  c^uite  enough 
to  justify  this  prohibition.  But  the  mind  m  this  frail 
body  being  lively  and  immense,  even  the  doctor  dared 
not  put  his  veto  on  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Count. 
He  is  therefore,  continually,  zealously  writing.  Ho  has 
already  finished  and  sent  to  press  his    Epilogue  to  the 

THE  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  "  KRBUTZER  SONATA." 

The  Krentzer  8<niata  itself,  he  told  me,  was  written  by 
him  long  ago.  "  Unfortunately,"  he  added,  **  very  many 
of  my  writingpi  are  lithographed  here  in  Russia,  and 
appear  abroad  in  translations  in  sucfi  a  mutilated  condi- 
tion that  I  fail  to  recognise  my  own  work.  Thus  the 
Bofwta  is  published  in  a  Gennan  translation,  but  heaven 
only  knows  what  it  is  like.  Down  to  the  present  only  one 
translation  has  been  made  of  the  genuine  original,  and  it 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  English." 

**  Well,  but  how  are  you  to  escape  such  falsifications," 
I  asked,  **  seeing  that  you  do  not  print  your  works  your- 
self ?"  **  I  have  a  friend  in  Moscow,  Tschertkoflf— do  you 
know  him  ?"  he  replied.  He  is  an  excellent  bibliophile. 
He  possesses  the  originals  of  my  writings." 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  TOLSTOI  ALREADY  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Lately  Count  Tolstoi  has  written  a  preface  to  a  book 
by  Dr.  Alexeieff,  on  Drunkenness.  He  gave  it  to 
Professor  Goltsegg,  and  it  will  soon  appear  in  book  form. 
While  reading  the  manuscript  work  of  Dr.  Alexeieff 
with  its  abundant  materials,  and  thinking  over  the  preface 
to  it,  the  Count  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  carried 
away,  and  ho  has  now  begun  an  extensive  work,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  question 
why  did  mankind  first  take  to  use  narcotics,  wine,  spirits, 
smoking,  &c.,  and  how  can  we  explain  the  circumstance 
that  the  passion  for  intoxication  has  remained  so  strong 
down  to  the  present  in  all  layers  of  society  in  all  coun- 
tries? **I  don't  know,"  he  remarked,  after  having 
spoken  to  me  for  some  time  on  his  theme.    "I  don't 

•  It  ia  being  translated  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Dillon. 


know  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  print  this  work.. 
But  at  all  events,"  he  added,  as  if  ashamed  or  embar- 
rassed, I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  is  harmful 
and  bad  for  authors  to  have  their  works  printed  during 
their  life-time." 

AUTHORS  SHOULD  NOT  PUBUSH  IN  THEIR  LIFE-TniE. 

**  Why  so,  Count  I  "  I  asked  with  surprise. 

*'In  the  first  place,  because  under  the  system  of  pub- 
lishing any  author's  productions  during  his  lifetime,  a  man. 
when  writing,  is  not  free ;  he  must  inevitably  think  of 
what  people  will  ^y  of  his  work,  how  they  will  receive  it 
&c.  jJow  all  this  is  bad — very  bad.  Then,  again,  to  sur- 
vive one's  fame  is  such  a  difficult  thine,  that  very  few 
people  can  do  it.  Take,  for  example,  Nikolai  Uspenski.  ^ 
Without  doubt  he  was  incomparably  more  gifted  than 
his  brother  Gleb,  and  yet  he  could  not  bear  up  under  the 
weight  of  that  burden.  People  began  to  praise  him,  to 
invite  him  ;  they  turned  his  head,  he  became  negligent  ii^ 
his  work,  they  turned  their  backs  upon  him  and  the  man 
perished.t  Even  Tuigenieff  himself  was  not  able  to  bear 
this  cross.  Once  a  man  is  thus  spoiled,  he  aspires  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene  once  more,  and  he  writes  merely  in 
order  that  his  ears  should  drink  in  again  the  sounds 
of  applause  .  .  .  No,  I  am  firmlv  convinced  that  all 
writings  should  be  kept  back  and  published  only  after  the 
death  of  their  authors." 

UTERARY  WORK  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PAID  FOE. 

**  What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  **  that  you  live 
by  your  literary  work  !  To  receive  money  for  literanr 
work  is  not  ....  is  not  ....  beseeming  ....  It 
should  not  be.  One  should  organise  one's  life  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  sell  one's  writings." 

In  reply  to  this,  besides  offering  some  explanations  ef 
a  material  character,  I  remarked  to  Leff  Nikolaievitch 
that  the  work  of  a  journalist  is  distinguished  by  certain 
marked  qualities.  *^Thus  guided  by  the  realities  of  life 
and  by  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  we  feel  our- 
selves comparatively  free  from  the  vanity  that  oppresses 
an  author ;  we  are  intent  on  committing  to  our  readers 
our  impressions  of  to-day  and  our  thoughts  thereupon,  in 
the  belief  that'  the  truthfulness  of  this  communication 
will  not  fail  to  prove  useful.  This  is  almost  the  only 
stimulus  and  motive  of  our  work." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Count,  "you  are  truly  right  in 
saying  that  the  conditions  under  which  you  work,  being: 
less  mediate  and  indirect,  are  more  conducive  to  freedonu 
This  is  an  interesting  matter  to  me." 

A  FUTURE  WORK  ON  ART  AND  ARTS  BY  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

"  Long  ago  I  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  a  work  on 
the  Arts,  and  their  various  species.  ...  An  apple 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  idea  of  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation was  suggested.  The  idea  is  new  to  the  man  ;  he 
rushes  off  to  others,  questions  them  ;  they  refute  or  deny 
it ;  he  keeps  on  thinking  all  the  same  that  the  earth  does 
attract.  lie  works  it  out  under  difficulties,  solves  it ;  he 
finds  proofs,  and  then,  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
personal  satisfaction.  Writes  it  down  and  publishes  it. 
Now,  this  is  perfectly  sincere  and  useful.    But  it  is  ab- 

*  A  Russian  litterateur  of  Rreat  promise  and  little  aclilevemcnt 
t  He  suffered  material  want  for  many  years ;  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  a  literary  benevolent  society  for  help,  receiving  a  little,  and  beinn^ 
denied  more,  till  at  last,  a  few  months  ago,  seeking  death,  he  found  it. 
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solutely  indispensable  that  the  idea  or  discovery  should 
be  new  to  me,  and  should  be  my  own ;  then,  and  only 
then,  can  it  be  free  and  sincere." 

Speaking  of  large  publishing  firms  in  Russia,  Count 
Tolstoi  expressed  profound  regret  that  none  of  them  had 
hitherto  issued  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  classics  of 
universal  literature. 

Count  Tolstoi's  dinner  is  composed  exclusively  of  a  dish 
of  soup.  The  theme  of  our  discussion  was  the  recent 
interview  of  my  colleague  with  Prince  Bismarck. 

Tolstoi's  opinion  of  prince  bismarck. 
.  am  lost  in  wonder,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  *•  that 
Prince  Bismarck   should  take  *to  explaining  his  past 
policy  as  he  is  doing  ...    I  simply  cannot  understand 
it." 

^^Did  he  not  remind  you,"  I  ask  laughingly,  ''of  a 
sergeant  in  the  Reserve  when  he  delivered  himself  of 
his  views  on  the  labour  question  V*  **0h  I  I  never, 
never  acknowledged  Prince  Bismarck  as  a  great 
man,"  replied  the  Count  with  vivacity.  The  historical 
moMAt  for  the  union  of  the  Qemians  arrived;  at 
that  Mtnent  WUhelm  and  Bismarck  chanced  to 
fjtmJi^  tflu  helm,  and  hence  it  is  that  these  two  names  wiU 
be  for  ever  repeated.  I  have  lived  through  the  interesting 
epoch  of  Napoleon  III.  He^  too,  you  know,  was  liailed  as  a 
genius.  People  generally  hold  to  certain  properties, 
conventionalities,  habits;  suddenly  an  impudent  fellow 
makes  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  refuses  to  respect  or 
acknowledge  anything,  and  success  following  him,  is  pro- 
claimed  great.  This  is  how  it  is  always  done  ;  often  in 
private  iSfe,  too,  these  geniuses  of  impudence  arise."  .  .  . 
How  do  you  look  upon  young  WtBielm  1 "   I  asked. 

"With  deep  intetest^"  was  the  replv.  "And  with 
sympathy  ?**  I  insisted.  **  Yes,  even  with  sympathy.  I 
have  always  held  that '  every  epoch  has  its  OMm  caro,  its 
own  problem.'  It  is  this  and  this  only  that  imparts  its 
signikcance  to  the  history  of  human  progress.  Such  a 
problem  in  our  own  days  waspei^nt  reform  ;  now,  in  the 
West  they  have  the  labour  question.  To  ignore  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity." 

THE  EOOT  OF  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

"At  bottom  this  is  not  at  all  a  labour  question,  but  a 
hr  vaster  problem ;  immense  economical  changes  are 
looming  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  young 
Emperor  began  at  the  wrong  end.  What,  for  instance, 
is  limitations  of  the  hours  of  work  ?  Is  it  feasible  ? 
In  Russia,  in  the  Moscow  District,  for  example,  I  know 
myself  that  children  were  forbidden  to  work.  Well,  and 
what  came  of  it  ?  The  children's  mothers  went  out  to 
work.  No,  that  is  not  what  is  wanted.  Wliat  is  really 
wanted  is  Uiat  the  workman  himself  should  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  selling  himself  out  for  fourteen  hours'  daily 
work,  or  of  hiring  his  children  to  the  factory.  Unless 
this  radical  change  is  effected,  all  attempts  to  remedy  the 
actual  situation  will  be  productive  of  no  good  rosults." 

T!!K  SKELETON  OF  A  NEW  STORY,  BT  COUNT  TOLSTOI, 

After  his  frugal  meal,  and  after  the  Countess  and 
myself  had  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
kiduoe  the  Count  to  take  his  usual  midday  rest,  he 
communicated  to  me,  as  I  was  leaving,  a  short  epitome 
•f  the  plot  of  a  story  which  he  would  like  to  write. 

"This,"  he  observed,  "is  pure  fact,  reality,  and  a 
reality  that  you  would  never  invent.  A  merchant's 
daughter  imbibed  the  revolutionary  spirit.  She  cut  her 
hair  short,  took  to  smoking,  etc.,  etc.  She  was  delivered 
of  a  child,  her  parents  drove  her  from  home,  and  having 
ao  Uiawre  to  look  after  her  offiipring,  she  placed  it  in  the 
Foundling  A^^lum.    A  wet  nurse  of  this  establishment 


received  the  child  to  take  it  home  to  nurse,  giving  her 
own  child  meanwhile  to  another  nurse.  In  the  reception 
room,  however,  she  managed  adroitly  to  change  the  child, 
taking  her  own  home  with  her,  putting  its  number  on  the 
chili  of  the  merchant's  daughter.  The  merchant's  daughter, 
with  her  husband,  often  visited  this  child,  taking  it  to  be 
their  own,  bringfa^g  it  tit-bits,  sweetmeats,  lavishing  their 
caresses  and  love  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  time  the  real 
child  of  this  couple  died.  Meanwhile  all  the  revolution- 
ary ideas  of  the  merchant's  daughter  vanished  into  air, 
along  with  the  smoke  of  the  cigarettes  she  had 
smoked.  She  was  consequently  reconciled  with  her 
parents,  and  became  rich  once  more.  There  was  no  longer 
any  reason  to  leave  the  child  in  the  Foundling  Asylum. 
So  she  signifies  her  desire  to  take  it  home.  The  nurse 
refuses  to  give  it  up  when  requested,  and  persists  in  her 
refusal  when  money — considerable  sums  of  money^aro 
offered  her.  On  this  a  new  Solomon's  Court  was 
organised,  the  Director  of  the  Foundling  Asylum  sitting 
in  the  tribunal — a  genuine  Solomon's  Court  it  was — and 
the  child  was  adjudged,  of  course,  to  its  genuine 
mother — the  wet  nurse." 

COUNTESS  TOLSTOI. 

After  the  Count  had  retired  to  his  mid-day  rest,  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  his  good  genius,  and  the  good 
genius  of  his  numerous  family  (consisting  of  ten  souls, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  twenty-eight,  and  the  youngest  but 
two  years  old)— with  the  wife.  Countess  Sophia 
Andreievna.  Tlie  main  themes  of  our  talk  were  the  two 
burning  questions  of  Yassnaia  Polyana — namely,  the 
shadow  cast  on  the  relations  of  the  family  to  their  cele- 
brated head,t  and  the  inconvenience  caused  by  visitors. 
It  is  untrue  that  Tolstoi  is  thwarted  by  his  eldest  sons. 

"Never,  no  never,"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  with  a 
degree  of  animation  natural  in  the  present  case.  "  Never 
once  did  thought  arise  in  the  minds  of  our  eldest 
children  to  cross  their  father  in  any  respect  whatever." 

THE  COUNTESS  HERSELF  PLEADS  GUILTY  TO  THE  CHARGE. 

If  I  had  been  accused  of  doing  this,  I  should  have 
answered  openly,  straightforwardly — yes,  I  have  done  so. 
Leff  Nikolai'evitch,  my  husband,  did  wish  to  distribute  all 
his  worldly  goods  to  the  poor  ;  nay,  he  insisted  on  doing 
so  ;  and  it  was  I,  I  alone,  who  protested  against  it,  declaring 
that  I  was  no  longer  capable  of  earning  my  own  livnng, 
that  poverty,corabined  with  nine  children,  would  cause  my 
death,  and  that  he  himself,  sickly  and  frail  that  he  is,  is 
not  qualified  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  manual  labour. 
Heavens  !  What  a  struggle  I  had  to  carry  on  !  But,  God 
be  praised,  I  triumphed.  From  that  day  to  this,  I,  and  I 
alone,  manage  all  the  Count's  affairs  ;  everything  is  done 
by  me — is  in  my  own  hands.  That  being  so,  how  is  it 
possible  to  talk  of  prodigality,  of  extravagance  on  his 
part  1  The  rumoura  of  propaganda  arc  equally  gi-oundless. 

The  same  vulgar  want  of  tact  is  the  cause  of  the 
Count's  being  positively  besieged  by  strangers  who  come 
to  visit  him.  A  few  English  and  American  units 
occasionally  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Count,  and 
in  their  footsteps  follow  Russian^  in  thousands.  This 
invalid,  fatigued  by  his  laboure,  absorbed  in  profound 
meditations  on  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the 
human  race,  is  being  continually  bored  by  petty,  common- 
place people.  Now  this  is  a  sin :  the  greater  that  the 
ravages  of  disease  are  at  present  writ  large  on  the  ema- 
ciated features  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  and  that 
his  years  appeal,  to  those  who  revere  ana  love  him,  for 
rest  and  tran(][uillity. 

t  This  is  frequently  done  in  liussia,  where  foundling  schools  are 
built  lilce  palaces,  endowed  lilce  tlieatres.  allth  managed  like  sUughter- 
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Aus  Allen  WelttheOen.  June.  80  pf . 
Newfoundland  FisherieB. 
Tlie  Cannibals  of  North  Australia.  (Ill as.) 
Tlie  Home  of  Edible  Birds'  Nests.  D.  Qrouen. 
An  Abyssinian  Wedding.  (Illustrated.) 
Itussian  Sectaries.  (Ck>ncluded.)  B.  Montanus. 
Foreigners  in  France. 
A  Visit  to  Majorca.  (Illustrated.) 
The  SUnley  Bxpedition. 

Deutsche  Revue.  June.  2  marks. 
Count  Albrccht  von  Boon.  XIII. 
Why  it  is  Cold  on  High  Mountains.   J.  Hat».i. 
Ludwig  Dessoir,  Tragedian.  I. 
Lofoden  Isles  and  Fisheries.  A.  Mehlum. 
Field-Marshal  von  Boyen.  (Concluded.) 
The  Man  in  the  Moon.  W.  Drexter. 
Tlie  Middle  Way  in  Theology.  O.  Ritschl. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  June. 
Album  Leaves  from  Ctoethe's  Posthumous 

Papers.  Dr.  W.  Vulpius. 
Contemporary  Streams  of  Thought.  II.— Lady 

Blennerhassett. 
Sacred  Trees  and  Plants.    1.— Dr.  F.  A. 

Junker  von  Langegg. 
The  Latest  School  of  London  PhiUnthropy. 

j.  Post. 

Die  GesellSChafL  June,  l  mark. 
A  Victory  for  Realism.  C.  Albert!. 
Poems  by  Peter  Merwin,  Qustave  Falke»  and 
others. 

Prince  Bmil  zu  Schdnaidi  Carolath,  Poet. 

V.  P.  Hubl. 
Leopold  von  Sadier-Maaoch,  Poet.  With 

Portrait.  H.  Menkes. 
Modem  Naturalism  L.  Berg. 
Tlie  Literature  of  Social  Science.    I.— M* 

Brasch. 

National    Finance    and    Militarism.  A. 
Kniepf. 

The  German  National  Theatre.  G.  Troll. 

KoPdundSiid.   June.  2  marks. 
Count  Julius  Andrassy    With  Portrait.  O. 
Steinbach. 

Unpublished  Poems  and  Letters  of  Fritz 

Renter.  K.  T.  (laevertz. 
Dr.  Schliemann's  Troy  and  his  Critics.  M. 

Hoemes. 

On  Murder  in  Fiction  and  in  Reality.  (Emile 
Zola's  "  La  Bdte  Humaine.**)  Paul  Lindau. 


Aus  AUen  Welttheilen  is  an  excellent  little  monthly  which  deals  in  a 
popular  manner  with  geographical  and  kindred  subjects.  One  or  two  articles, 
however,  are  summaries  of  books  of  travel.  The  Cannibals  of  Nortli 
Australia  is  after  Karl  Lumholtz;  the  history  and  description  of  the  New- 
foundland Fisheries  is  from  the  French;  while  the  story  of  the  Stanley-Emin 
Expedition  claims  to  be  told  from  authentic  sources.  The  Home  of  the 
Edible  Birds'  Nests  is,  of  course,  in  North  Borneo.  But  the  best  paper  has 
to  do  with  the  Russian  Sectaries.  In  it  the  author  brings  his  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject  to  a  conclusion  by  an  account  of  the  life  and  trials  of 
a  Rationalist  sect  whose  members  deny  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of 
hell ;  ignore  all  authority  and  all  the  forms  of  social  organisation ;  do  not 
recognise  the  marriage  rite  or  any  duties  whatsoever  to  human  society  ;  but 
dream  of  a  return  to  a  more  natural  life,  in  which  no  man  shall  work  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  existence. 

Deutsche  Revue. —After  the  Man  in  the  Moon  article,  noticed  else- 
where, the  next  readable  paper  in  the  Deutsche  Bemie  describes  the  Lofoden 
Isles  and  Fisheries.  Though  the  preparations  for  the  fishing  season  begin 
in  October,  and  the  fishing  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  is  over  by 
Christmas,  that  the  fishermen  may  celebrate  the  festival  in  their  own  homes, 
the  busiest  time  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  all — the  women 
included — are  hard  at  work  repairing  nets,  &c.,  and  making  the  necessary 
purchases  for  the  Lofoden  fishery.  Towards  the  end  of  January  the  boats 
set  sail  for  the  islands.  The  writer  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  leave- 
takings  and  of  the  experiences  of  the  fishermen,  along  with  a  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  letter  they  send  to  the  dear  ones  at  home  during  their  absence. 
The  Middle  Way  in  Theology  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  position  of 
those  whose  views  place  them  mid  -  way  between  orthodox "  and 
"Hberal." 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Decidedly  the  most  interesting  article  in  the 
Deutsche  RuncUdiau  is  that  on  ''Sacred  Trees  and  Plants."  According  to 
the  writer — the  oldest  representatives  of  the  tree  of  life  are  the  date-palm, 
the  fig-tree,  and  the  fir  or  cedar,  the  earliest  of  the  three  being  the  palm, 
the  symbol  of  creation.  Later  the  attributes  of  the  cedar — grace  and 
strength — were  transferred  to  the  oak,  and  it  became  the  symbol  of  might, 
and  many  different  legends  are  told  in  connection  with  its  supposed  super- 
natural power.  In  the  religious  myths  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  and 
especially  the  Scandinavians,  the  ash,  the  '*  world- tree  "  and  the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  of  all  trees,  figures  very  prommently.  Always  green  and 
moist  with  dew,  it  unites  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  ii^  bi'anches 
extend  over  the  whole'  world,  and  reach  higher  than  heaven. 
The  story  of  the  Crucifixion,  again,  is  the  subject  of  another  series  of  tales 
with  reference  to  the  wood  of  which  the  cross  was  composed.  Likewise 
many  traditions  associate  certain  flowers  with  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
Christ — the  hawthorn  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  so  on.  In  Lady 
Blennerhassett 's  **  Contemporary  Streams  of  Thought,"  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  company,  among  others,  of  Renan,  Sully-Prudhomme,  Mdme. 
Louise  Ackermann,  Swinburne,  Walt  Whitman,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Zola, 
Flaubert,  Diderot,  and  Lord  Tennyson.    The  "Ne^zw^t  School  jaf  London 
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Preossisohe  Jahrbucher.   June.   1  mark 
50  Pf. 

How  the  Qaestion  of  Fortifications  Stand' 
To-day. 

fichooU  in  the  United  States.  T.  H.  Jappe. 

Lodwig  Anzengruber.   F.  Scn-aes. 

The  Economic  Outlook  of  tlie  Present  Wages 

Movement.  Dr.  T.  Bddiker. 
Political  Correspondence— Biilitary  Ser\ice ; 

and  Events  in  Austria,  France,  Russia,  and 

England. 
Viisere  Zelt   June,  l  mark. 
The  Question  of  the  Scliolar  Proletariate  and 

the  Reform  of  Higher  Education ,  F.  J usti* 
New  PttMion  Plays.   Dr.  E.  Muellenbach. 
Naturalism.  Q.  Portig. 
A  Modem  Night-piece  of  German  Literature 

F.  Lemmermeyer. 
The  Invention  of  Printing »  Mayence  or 

Haarlem  ?  T.  Wenzelburger. 
Bukowina.     (Austro-Hungarian  Province). 

B.  Bergner. 

Velhagen  und  Klaslng's  Neue  Honats- 
hefte.   June.  1  mark  25  pf . 
Ancient  Rome,  Panorama.   By  J.  Biihimann 

and  Alexander  Wagner.  (Illustrated.) 
The  Indo-Germanic  Idea  of  the  Family.  E. 
Eckstein. 

A  Honeymoon  in  Switzerland.  With  Illus- 
trations by  C.  W.  AUers. 

The  New  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig:  Concert 
Season,  1889—1890.  With  Portrait  of  Karl 
Beinecke.  F.  Pfohl. 

The  English  Theatre  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare.  (Illustrated).  Dr.  O.  Wendeburg. 

Van  Dycks  "Sepulchre  of  Chriht."  (Illus- 
trated.) With  Portrait  of  the  Etcher, 
W.  Unger. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  History  of  his  Mental 
Disease. 

Ferdinand  Raimund,  Dramatist.  With  Por- 
traits.  By  F.  Gross. 

The  Rladderadatsch  Bismarck  Album.  Illus- 
trated. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Heer.  July.  1  Mark. 

Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber.  (Illustrated.)  By 
A.  Schultheiss. 

Letters  to  a  Lady  on  Medical  Psyeholog>*. 
By  Dr.  E.  Fink. 

The  Jungfrau  Railway.  Illustrated.  By  J. 
von  Hardmeyer. 

In  the  Realms  of  Sugar  and  CtiocoUte. 
(Illustrated.)  By  H.  von  Zehlendorf. 

On  Courage.   By  A.  Niemann. 

The  Deciphering  of  Hieroglyphics.  Illus- 
trated.  By  H.  Brugsch. 

The  Metal  of  the  Future.  Aluminium.  By 

Dr.  B.  Dessau. 
The  Indian  Territory  of  America  and  its 

Inliabitants.   Illustrated.   By  M.  Lortzing. 


Philanthropy"  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  different  practical  forms 
which  benevolence  has  taken  in  the  field  now  most  in  favour — the  East- 
end — and  covers  the  Grove  Mission,  Dr.  Bamardo's  Home,  and  th& 
People's  Palace  ;  the  work  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  Messrs.  Brooke* 
Whitwell,  and  Laurie  ;  Toynbee  Hall,  and  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Harnett. 

Die  GesellSChaft. — Besides  the  two  articles  on  Realism,  Die  Gtsdlschaft 
finds  space  for  a  few  words  on  Militarism  and  National  Finance  in  reply  to 
an  article  on  the  same  subject  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
the  magazine.  It  would  be  better,  and  more  peaceful  at  least,  if  the  nations 
were  to  spend  the  enormous  sums  now  lavished  on  Militarism  in  furthering 
Art,  and  works  that  are  of  use  and  give  pleasure.  But  would  the  Oermana 
ever  do  it?  Such  a  thing,  the  author  thinks,  is  only  possible  when  the 
European  races  have  become  one,  and  the  map  of  Europe  is  all  painted  one 
colour. 

Nord  und  Siid.— Ever  since  his  death  Count  Julius  Andra.<«y  has  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  German  magazines,  quite  fatal,  apparently,  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  whose  retirement  has  as  yet  sent  none  of  the  German  monthlies 
into  raptures  over  the  brilliant  life-work  of  the  great  Chancellor.  This 
month  it  is  Nord  wnd  Siid  that  gives  an  able  and  sympathetic  sketch  of 
Andrassy's  career.  In  Austro-Hungary,  says  the  writer,  Andrassy  was 
almost  the  only  statesman  who  continued  to  have  a  decided  influence  in 
political  life  after  he  had  laid  down  the  insignia  of  office.  In 
the  Count's  own  words,  he  descended  from  his  horse  before  it 
threw  him  off.  At  the  height  of  his  fame  he  took  his  departure, 
and,  the  idol  of  the  Hungarian  people,  retired  into  private  life,  to 
leave  the  course  of  events  to  disarm  his  opponents  and  prove  his 
greatness.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  counsel  was  frequently 
sought  by  the  Crown.  The  sympathy  and  confidence  he  enjoyed  in  his  last 
years,  t<^ether  with  the  sorrow  which  his  death  evoked,  are  sufficient  proof 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  two  nations  to  their  great  statesman.  The  article  on 
Zola  is  noticed  on  another  page. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbucher. — Following  the  article  on  fortifications,  which 
is  a  general  survey  of  the  systems  of  different  European  countries,  with 
special  mention  of  Greneral  Brialmont,  is  a  not  very  encouraging  account  of 
American  schools  according  to  the  observations  of  a  German  master.  We 
have  already  had  the  late  Ludwig  Anzengruber's  career  in  most  of  the 
Grerman  magazines,  but  none  of  the  life  stories  was  more  appreciative  of  the 
poet  than  that  by  Franz  Servaes. 

Unsere  Zeit. — In  this  magazine  the  most  notable  and  timely  article 
describes  a  newer  Passion  Play  than  that  at  Ober-Ammergau.  The  more 
recent  creation  affords  an  instructive  example  of  a  man  of  the  people  inspired 
with  a  definite  idea  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  latent  forces  in  his 
district.  This  man's  home  is  the  village  of  Stieldorf.  Starting  from  an 
unboimded  innate  delight  in  music,  he  ^t  got  together  a  choir,  and  thus 
enriched  the  church  services.  Thfin  he  went  to  Ober-Ammergau  to  witness 
the  renowned  Passion  Play,  and  returned  determined  to  call  to  life  some- 
thing similar  at  home;  but  it  was  only  after  several  years  of  **  fanaticism  " 
that  he  saw  his  plan  actually  realised.  This  play  is  described  at  length  in 
U iisei'e  Zeit,  and  is  compared  with  the  performances  at  Ober-Ammergau. 

Velhagen. — As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  contents,  this  is  quite  an  art 
number.  The  litttle  paper  on  the  Indo-Germanic  Idea  of  the  Family  *' 
gives  the  origin  of  the  terms  family,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
son  and  daughter,  uncle  and  aunt,  nephew  and  niece,  and  cousin.  Herr 
Pfohl's  review  of  the  Musical  Season,  1889-90,  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus, 
is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  Karl  Reinecke,  the  conductor,  and 
unrivalled  interpreter  on  the  piano  of  Mozart.  The  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  KLaddercuiatach  caricatures  of  Pirince  Bismarck  nave  naturally  con- 
siderable interest  at  this  time. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— The  best  articles  in  the  July  number  of  Vom  FeU 
mtm  Meer  describe  the  famous  Stollwerck  Chocolate  and  Bonbon  Factory  at 
Cologne,  the  life  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the  ancient  town  of 
Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber.  There  is  also  a  very  good  paper  on  the 
**  Deciphering  of  Hieroglyphics." 
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THE  ITALIAN  AHD  SCAKDINAYIAN  REVIEWS. 


ITAUAN. 

Kuova  Antologia.  June  1st. 
13c  it  rice  in  the  Poetry  and  the  History  of  the 

X I II th  Century.   I  del  Lungo. 
The  Oriffin  of  the  Commune  of  Florence. 

P.  Vlllarl. 
A  Fortunate  Statesman.  B.  Bonghi. 
Financial  and  Military  Policy.  Q.  Qoiran 
June  16th. 

Women  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  of 

Greece.  A.  ChiappelU. 
Federigo  Gonfalonier!  ( IV.-V.).  A.  d*Ancona. 
International  Labour  Legislation.  G.  Rioca 

Salerno. 

The  Infanta  Margheritaof  Savoy.  G.  B.  Intra. 
The  Romance  of  a  Teacher,  by  B.  de  Amicis. 
B.  Marl. 

The  Rassesma  Nazlonale.  June  1st. 

Cavour  and  his  Policy.  Arturo. 

Francis  Miguel.  Agostino  Rossi. 

Emanuele.  Augusto  Conti. 

Londra  III.  The  Season.  Roberto  Stuart. 
June  16th. 

Francois  Miguel  (Cont  inued  ).  Agostino  Rossi . 
The  Philippics  of  Alexander  Tossoni.  Bniilia 
Errera. 

Carlo  Funtanelli.  Matteo  Ricci. 

The  Violin-Player,  by  Bertha  Thomas  (Con- 
tinuation of  Translation). 

Foreign  Literary  Review :  Bnglish  Litemture. 
Gustavo  StralTorello. 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

FOPP  ooh  Nu.  May.  Illustrated. 
The  (}oblin  :  a  True  Story.  By  B.  H. 
Ingeborg  Tott.  Poem.  By  C.  N. 
A  Scene  from  Sddermanland. 
The  Jungfrau  Isle  in  Kalmarsund. 
The  Legend  of  Narkissos 
A  Letter  from  Pontus  Wikncr. 
Golden  ^breads.  A  Story  by  N.  Fries. 

A  Reminiscence.  By  Johannes  K  ^n. 

The  Cathedral  of  Hemdsand. 

Naturen.   May.  Illustrated. 

Ants  as  Aids  to  Agriculture.  By  Dr.  Brun- 
chorst. 

Heredity.   By  G.  A.  Hansen. 

7Vt.<chistozoma  rasckii.     (Amphipodes.)  By 

J.  S.  Schneider. 
Items  of  Interest.    By  Alexander  Kielland. 

Dasrny. 

New  Books  for  Children.   By  Lilly  Engstrdm. 

A  Reason.   By  Prima  Vista. 

Chat  on  Recreation  and  Amusements. 

Louisa  May  Alcott. 

Parliamentary  news. 

Communications  from  the  Fredrika-Bremer 
Society. 

Women's  Suffrage.  Dottings  and  Jottings. 

Samtlden.  June.  (Bergen.) 
Three  Poems.   By  Herman  Bang. 
Hanna  Winsne's  Cookery  Book.     By  Ame 
Qarborg. 

Norwegian  Art.  By  Kitty  Kielland. 
The  Poor  in  London.   By  Julius  Post. 
Russian  Sects.  By  Sacher-Masoch. 


The  most  interesting  piece  of  information  for  the  Italian  reading  public 
to  be  found  in  the  Italian  reviews  of  this  month  is  the  announcement  of  a 
new  book  by  Eduardo  de  Amicis,  entitled  **I1  Romanzo  d'un  Maestro." 
From  the  lengthy  and  laudatory  review  in  the  Ntiova  Antalogia  for  June  16th, 
we  learn  that  it  is  half -romance,  half  social  study,  dealing  mainly  with  the 
question  of  elementary  education  in  Italy,  and  displaying  throughout  that 
genuine  love  and  sympathy  for  small  people  which  De  Amicis's  readers 
have  learnt  to  expect  from  him.  The  present  volume  is  described  as  *'v*. 
rich  series  of  portraits,  types,  observations,  and  facts,"  woven  together 
harmoniously  by  the  graceful  style,  half-humorous,  half-pathctic,  which 
renders  De  Amicis^s  books  such  charming  reading. 

Italian  reviews  are  much  more  historical  than  our  English  ones.  A  series 
of  articles  on  Fedei^o  Gonfalonieri,  by  A.  d'Ancona,  is  beinff  carried  through 
the  Antalogia^  whue  G.  B.  Intra  contributes  one  of  his  diarming  XYUth 
century  studies,  hispresent  heroine  being  the  unhappy  Infanta  J&tigherita 
of  Savoy,  wife  of  Francesco  Gonzaga  and  Vice-Queen  of  Portugal,  whose 
life  furnishes  a  curious  and  complicated  chapter  in  Italian  history.  Amongst 
modem  political  articles  the  most  interesting  is  a  study  of  the  late  Count 
J.  Andrassy — under  the  title  of  "A  Fortunate  Statesman" — written  by 
Signor  Bonghi  in  his  usual  lucid  style ;  and  the  most  learned  and  ponderous 
one  on  International  Labour  Legislation  by  G.  Ricca  Salerno. 

For  once,  the  June  numbers  of  the  Jiasaegna  Naziofude  actually  eschew 
theological  disquisitions,  but,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  manage  to  be  very 
exciting.  In  a  criticism  of  recent  English  publications,  Signor  Straffarello 
selects  for  special  commendation  three  lectures  on  Mazzini,  Cavour,  and 
Garibaldi,  delivered  at  Oxford  by  Professor  Marriott,  and  scofl^  sarcastically 
at  Grant  Allen's  latest  evolutionary  lucubrations  in  the  New  JSeview,  He  is 
also  amazingly  irate  over  the  views  on  Women  and  Religion  expressed  by 
Havelock  Ellis  in  his  New  Life,"  and  his  indignation  fairly  boils  over  at 
a  reference  by  the  English  author  to  the  sane  and  loft^  sensuality  of 
Boccaccio,"  a  critical  estimate  which  can  best  be  described  as  veiy  Jin  de 
sikle.  There  seem  to  be  so  few  Italian  lady-writers  outside  the  ^realm  of 
somewhat  feeble  fiction  that  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  very  thoughtful 
and  ably-written  article  on  the  Philippics  of  Alessandro  Tassoni  in  the 
latest  number  of  the  Rassegna  by  Emilia  Errera,  giving  a  survey  of  the  state 
of  Italy  in  the  XVIIth  century,  and  of  the  war  l^tween  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
and  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  which  inspired  the  author  on  behalf  of  his 
unlucky  country. 

In  Samtlden  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Poor  in  London,"  and 
as  examples  of  the  good  Samaritans  who,  happily,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
bustling,  overcrowded  city,  special  mention  is  made  of  Octavia  Hill,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mrs.  Laurie.  Naturally  Dr.  Bamardo  comes  in  for  his  meed 
of  praise  too;  **  but,"  says  the  writer,  a  little  (^ically  perhaps,  •* there  is 
too  much  Bamum  about  Bamardo,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  humbugs 
his  supporters  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  he  himself  is  humbugged  by 
many  of  liis  own  little  street-arabs,  who  posture  themselves  piteously  in 
wretched  streets  solely  to  attract  his  attention,  and  who  stow  away  his  six- 
pences and  sell  his  entertainment  tickets  for  a  trifle  to  their  eomrades." 
The  writer  gives,  in  passing,  a  good  description  of  the  People's  Palace  and 
Toynbee  Hall. 

Nature^  an  illustrated  little  monthly,  published  at  Bergen,  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  physiology.  An  article  on  "Heredity  "  is  the  most  important  of 
its  contributions  in  the  present  issue. 

Dagiiy,  besides  giving  a  short  biograpny  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  is  full  of 
light,  pleasant  rea<Eng.  There  is  a  pretty,  thoughtful  little  story  in  it  called 
♦'A  Reason,"  which  in  itself  makes  the  paper  worth  reading.  There  is 
more  of  purpose  in  it  than  many  a  three-volume  novel ;  the  style,  while 
amusing  and  full  of  humour,  is  not  without  a  touch  of  pathos. 

The  article  of  most  importance  and  interest,  however,  is  Sacher-Masoch  *s 
paper  on  ''Russian  Sects."  It  is  continued  from  the  January  number,  iii 
which  an  account  was  given  of  an  interview  with  Jkln>  Duchoborzian  female 
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pope  or  ''god-mother,"  who  was  described  as  a  slim 
majestic  woman,  singularly  beautiful,  with    a  mild 
Madonna-like  face,  framed  in  a  wealth  of  thick  fair  hair 
— her  attire  resembling  more  that  of  some  Oriental 
princess  or  lovely  sultana  than  that  of  a  saint.    In  the 
present  number  Samtidm  gives  a  really  blood-curdling 
description  of  the  vagaries  of  four  of  the  principal  Russian 
sects — viz.,  the  Schalopatians,  the  Wanderers,  the  Skopt- 
zians,  or  White  Doves,  and  the  Sacrificers.    The  Schalopa- 
tians, who  are  found  in  the  Caucasus,  are  very  similar  to 
the  Duchoborzians,  so  far  as  dogmas  and  ceremonies  are 
•concerned  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  god-mother  or  female 
Messiah,  they  have  a  **  living  god"  of  the  male  sex.  The 
Wanderers  are  much  respected  by  the  Russians  generally, 
who  are  happy  to  give  them  food  and  drink  without  pay- 
iinent.     Deserting  house  and  home,  wives  and  children, 
they  wander  about  the  world,  restless  as  Ahasuerus. 
Under  the  open  skv  they  draw  their  last  breath,  and 
then  only  is  their  pil^image  ended.    In  the  belief  that 
•God  has  made  the  Devil  the  ruler  of  the  world,  they 
'Shun  all  things  earthly  as  satanic — renounce  the  Church 
and  Sacraments,  work,  property,  and  marriage,  as  well 
AS  union  of  any  kind  with  woman.    The  Skoptzian  creed 
is  of  all  creeds  the  most  morbid.    Accoraing  to  this 
theory,  man  being  bom  a  sinner,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  one  lives.    One  sin  more  or  less  is  of  no  signifi- 
<3ance.    So  far  the  Skoptzian  faith  is  a  comfortable  one. 
It  is  considered  the  duty  of  every  man  to  leave  a  son,  in 
•order  that  the  race  may  not  die  out,  so  that  if  he  have 
no  son  by  one  wife  he  must  leave  her  and  marry  again, 
And  so  on,  until  a  son  is  bom  to  him  after  which  he  must 
have  no  more  ofibpring.    The  same  rule  applies  to 
women.    The  Skoptzians  torture  themselves  barbarously 
hy  mutilation,  and  the  Sacrificers  are  a  sect  to  be 
dreaded.    These  fanatics  keep  aloof  from  all  public 
•ceremonies  or  gatherings,  fearing  that  the  world's  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  their  bloodthirsty  deeds.  Little, 
therefore,  has  been  known  until  lately  of  their  belief, 
•ceremonies,  and  church  services.     According  to  their 
faith,  all  that  is  necessary  to  pass  them  into  heaven 
is  that  torture  and  pain  be  given  to  same  me;  and  the 
some  one  is  generally  some  atie  else,    M.  Prugsevic  states 
that  since  this  sect  commenced  its  work,  more  than 
10, 000 persons,  willing  and  unwilling,  have  been  sacrificed. 
The  operations  are  conducted  by  two  classes  of  women — 
the  mission  of  one  class  being  to  seek  victims ;  of  the 
other,  to  sacrifice.    The  first-named  class  usually  consists 
of  handi:om3  women,  who  appear  in  society  as  young 
widows  or  property-owners  from  some  foreign  land. 
They  live  in  luxury,  dress  coquettishly  and  expensively, 
lure  men  into  their  toils,  encourage  them,  and  finally 
invite  them  to  the  lonely  hall  they  have  engaged,  when 
thev  are  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  priestess  who 
imdertakes-the  bloodthirsty  task  of  torturing  and  slaying. 
The  description  of  these  dangerous  fanatics  and  their 
ceremonies  reads  like  some  gruesome  fairy  tale.    In  an 
undergroimd  place  in  continuous  darkness,  the  victim  is 
tormented  by  hunger  and  thirst  until  completely  broken 
down.    He  is  then  brought  to  a  priest,  to  whom  he  must 
confess  his  sins.    Ignorant  of  the  people  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  and  hoping  yet  to  be  saved,  he  readily  com- 
plies.   He  is  then  brought  to  another  underground  place 
leaming  with  light,  where  the  priest  pronounces  his 
oom ;  the  priestesses  gather  round  to  commence  their 
deadly  work,  and,  after  several  days'  torture  (decided 
according  to  the  number  of  his  sins),  the  mutilated 
victim  is  offered  up  to  God  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  sect,  who  chant  a  dirge  around 
him. 


THE  BELGIAN  REVIEWS. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  IteMie  Generate  Mr.  Firmin 
van  den  Bosch  has  a  lampoon  on  the  Moderate  Liberals 
of  Ghent. 

Some  of  the  items  of  the  number  are  most  interesting. 
Take,  by  way  of  example,  Mr.  Henry  de  Nimal's  article 
on  "The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Sumptuary  Laws," 
where  the  author  shows,  by  the  mere  recital  of  some  of 
the  most  glaring  cases  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  regulate  dress, 
such  a  matter  had  better  be  left  to  that  all-powerful 
goddess  Fashion. 

In  "The  Popes  and  the  Renaissance,"  Mr.  Henri 
Francotte  reviews  a  book  of  Dr.  L.  Pastor  and  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Innsbriick,  entitled  "Geschichte  der 
Papste  seit  dem  Ausgan^  des  Mittelalters  "  ;  but,  like 
Macaulay,  he  does  more  tlian  review — he  gives  his  own 
views  pretty  freely,  and  judges  the  past  by  what  he  sees 
in  the  present. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hoyois  does  noble  work  in  his  paper  on 
the  "Labour  Exchange  for  Women,"  not  so  much  in 
letting  us  know  all  about  this  palliative  to  vice  among 
Belgian  women  of  the  lower  classes,  as  in  his  exposure  of 
the  vice  itself,  on  which  he  touches  incidentally. 
"Nine-tenths  of  the  *placeurs'  (labour  agents)  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the  United  States,  are 
just  worth  as  much  as  their  French  compeers,  and  no 
more.  Most  of  them  are  merely  agents  for  houses  of 
ill-fame,  in  Brussels  like  anywhere  else."  The  writer 
establishes  the  need  of  labour  exchanges  for  women 
beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  Hoyois  goes  on  to  show  that 
two  such  organisations  have  been  established  in  Brussels 
—the  one  by  the  Liberals,  the  other  by  the  Cons(jrva- 
tives  ;  for  in  Belgium  everything,  even  cliarity,  even 
morality,  is  tainted  with  partisanship.  In  passing,  he 
gives  their  due  to  the  English  colony  in  Bi-ussels  :— 
"Though  we  have  an  entire  lack  of  information  on  the 
subject,  we  believe  that  there  must  be  labour  exchanges 
for  women  in  London  and  Beme.  The  kind  of  Labour 
Exchange  for  ioomen  of  Enalish  origin,  under  the  patronage 
of  notable  English  people  residing  in  Brussels,  mnst 
be  an  imitation  of  similar  larger  institutions  in  London 
and  in  other  parts  of  England."  Mr.  Hoyois  is  not  far 
wrong  in  his  surmise.  "The  British  Charitable  Fund 
for  the  relief  of  British  subjects  without  distinction  of 
creed"  acts  in  a  way,  more  or  less,  as  a  "Labour 
Exchange  "  for  women. 

The  lievne  de  Bdgiq^is  opens  with  an  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Philippson,  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  whose 
historical  works  on  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  caused 
two  years  ago  quite  a  stir  in  historical  circles.  He  proceeds 
in  this  article  on  Mirabeau,  with  all  his  old  impartial 
severity  (or  sympathy),  as  the  subject  seems  to  deserve  to 
examine  the  portrayal  of  the  French  Tribune  by  M.  Alfred 
Stem,  in  his  "Das  Leben  Mirabeaus,"  Berlin,  Cron- 
bach,  1889,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  de  Lom^nie,  in  the  tliird 
volume  of  the  great  work  on  Mirabeau,  left  unfinished  by 
that  gentleman's  father.  Unfortunately,  the  article  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  cited  here.  Those  specially  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  should  go  to  the 
Jievue  de  Belgique  for  it,  even  if  they  have  read  the  works 
under  review.  Mr.  Philippson  has  the  rare  talent  of 
treating  of  historical  personages  not  as  heroes  (in  either 
a  good  or  an  evil  sense)  but  as  subjects,  for  historical  dis- 
quisition ;  and  so  he  continually  comes  to  sobe  rconclusions 
which  show  us  men  both  good  and  evil,  not  fantastical 
demi-gods. 

Mr.  L.  Navez  continues  his  word-picture  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  up  to  date:  lie  is  evidently  not 
acquainted  with  the  latest  Blue-b^ofe  AbcH^^fe^Jolom 
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With  this  exception  the  article  is  most  interesting.  It 
would  be  still  more  so  if,  before  writing  on  *'  The  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  England's  Colonial  Greatness,'' 
Mr.  Navez  nad  read  Professor  Seeley's  '^Expansion  of 
England.''  Foreigners  might  as  well  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  when  Englishmen  have  something  to  say 
about  themselves  it  is  worth  listening  to,  rather  than  take 
their  information  at  second-hand  even  from  such  men  as 
Elis^e  Reclus  or  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu.  In  the  formation  of 
the  race  too  much  is  made  of  by  the  author  of  purely 
material  causes,  such  as  the  insularity  of  Great  Briaain. 
His  own  eulogy  upon  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
prevented  this  contradiction.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Prince  Bismarck  to  remark  (May,  1888)  that,  **  England 
would  not  be  superior  to  us  if  coal  and  iron  were  not 
found  in  close  proximity  there."  We  hope  Mr.  Navez 
will  sum  up  with  more  judgment  in  his  conclusion,  which 
we  hope  to  have  next  month. 

The  best  article  in  the  Beviie  de  Bdgique  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Potvin's  **How  the  People  are  Spoken  To;"  but,  by 
the  very  art  of  its  construction,  it  coiud  not  bear  any  but 
a  lengthy  quotation,  which  is  impossible  here  The  very 
closeness  of  its  reasoning  forbids  disintegration.  Mr. 
Potvin  enters  a  protest  agaii^t  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  are  spoken  to  by  those  whose  mission  it  is  to 
guide  them — philosophers,  moralists  and  writers  in 
general.  He  complains  (1)  of  a  want  of  scientific 
method,  (2)  of  the  ''baby  talk"  used  in  speaking  to 
working  men. 

In  '*  Froebel  (or  Baby)  Marriages"  Mr.  L.  Fi-ank  enters 
also  a  protest,  but  of  a  very  different  kind.  Tliough 
respecting  to  the  full  the  institution  of  marriage,  which 
he  coiihiaers  to  be  the  keystone  of  Western  ci\'ili8ation, 
and  in  that  it  is  monoganiic,  the  last  and  supreme 
phase  of  the  evolution  of  civilisation,  our  author  does  not 
see  his  way  to  approve  of  very  ear\y  marriages  in  the 
present  state  of  society. 


THE  SPANISH  REVIEWS. 

The  best  reading  in  the  current  numbers  of  La  Bevista 
Coiitemporania  is  the  continuation  of  her  "Travels  in 
Spain  "  by  La  Condesa  D'Aubioy  in  1679.  A  singular  law 
existed  in  her  time  in  Arragon,  and  probably  exists  still 
— ^namely,  the  law  de  la  manifestacioHj  a  form  of  ^Tit 
resembling  our  habeas  <;o}'pus,  by  which  an  Arragonese 
who  considered  himself  to  have  been  ill  judged  coidd,  on 
his  depositing  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  carry  his 
case  before  a  judge  and  have  it  re-tried.  Nine  persons 
were  selected  to  act  as  jury  from  among  the  grandees, 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  most  ignorant  laymen  that  could  be 
found  :  the  reason  assigned  for  this  most  sapient  custom 
being  that  J ustice  was,  or  ought  to  be,  so  easily  found 
that  even  the  most  unlettered  could  find  her.  If  the 
jury  found  that  the  judge  had  erred,  then  was  he  chas- 
tised and  made  to  pay  all  damages  and  costs  ;  but  if  the 
original  finding  was  confirmed,  then  the  complainant 
forfeited  his  five  hundred  dollars.  ''Well,  indeed," 
exclaims  the  Countess,  **if  this  kind  of  court  of  appeal 
could  be  made  general— it  would  not  be  amiss."  **  If  a 
judge  sentenced  an  innocent  person  to  death,  on  the 
risoner's  innocency  being  proved  the  judge  was 
anged  !  "  Another  curious  custom  among  these  proud 
Arragonese  was  that  "if  two  gentlemen  fought  a  duel 
>nd  one  killed  the  other,  the  slayer  was  also  slain,  but 
with  this  comforting  provision — that  his  head  was  to  be 
chopped  off  with  his  face  turned  upward  to  heaven,  and  not 
like  a  traitor,  with  his  face  to  the  earth."  She  found 
the  Inquisition  in  full  swing,  and  notes  with  surprise 
that  the  archbishopric  was  worth  sixty  thousand  dollars 
a  year.    The  Countess  was  much  delighted  with  the 


convent  at  Lerma,  where  she  found  the  nuns  "youngs 
beautiful  as  the  sun,  kind  and  natural,  running  about 
in  great  glee."  She  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the 
aged  Countess  de  Lemos,  who  accompanied  "La. 
Infanta"  to  France  when  she  married  Louis  XIII.,. 
and  a  great  deal  of  verv  interesting  reading  follows,  the 
Countess  de  Lemos  telling  our  Countess  several  good, 
stories  of  the  Count  de  Yiliamediana,  one  of  which  was. 
that  one  day  she  was  with  him  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Atocha  in  Madrid,  "when  a  friar 
came  up  to  us  begging  alms  for  the  redemption  of  souls- 
who  were  in  purgatory.  The  Count  gave  the  friar  a  gold, 
coin,  who  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  my  lord,  you  have  freed  a  souL 
from  purgatory. '  The  Count  gave  him  another  gold  piece^ 
*  Another  soul  lias  fled  to  heaven,'  cried  the  friar.  Again^ 
did  the  Count's  purse  bleed  fresh  gold.  *  Six  souls  are^ 
now  in  glory,'  chanted  the  friar.  *Can  you  assure  me 
that  this  is  true  ? '  demanded  Yiliamediana.  *  Most 
emphatically,'  answered  the  friar.  *Well,'  said  the 
Count,  '  that  being  so,  hand  me  back  my  money ;  these^ 
souls  being  in  heaven,  will  never  return  to  puigatory 

again,  and  ' ;  but  the  friar  hastened  to  place  the  gold 

on  the  altar  out  of  the  Count's  reach." 

Doiia  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  continues  her  discriminatin^p 
article  on  "  The  Spanish  Woman  "  in  the  Mevida  Ihero- 
Americana.  "  In  mentionuig  the  aristocracy,"  she  says,. 
"  the  royal  family  comes  first,  which  is  a  cynarchy,  and 
consists  of  four  or  five  women  and  a  little  child.  Not  all 
these  women  are  Spaniards.  The  Queen  R^ent  is  aa 
Austrian,  and  the  Infanta  Paz  is,  by  her  marriage,  a. 
naturalized  Bavarian.  But  the  Queen -grandmother,, 
better  known  as  Isabel  II.,  has  distinctive  national 
characteristics.  Free  and  acute,  kind>hearted,  and  full 
of  fun,  overflowing  with  grace,  frank  with  all  the  world,, 
slie  makes  up  for  the  grave  defects  of  her  early  education 
by  the  vivacity  of  her  wits.  Queen  Isabel  is  the  type  of 
a  real  Spanish  woman . "  "  Putting  aside  the  royal  family^ 
the  women  of  the  aristocracy — both  that  of  blood  and 
commerce,  and  that  which  comes  of  military  and  political 

flory — Ihese  liave  the  worst  reputations  in  all  Spain  ^ 
can  prove  it  to  be  unjust,  but  am  bound  to  admit  its. 
existence. "  Dofia  Emilia  makes  good  her  case  with  muck 
spirit.  "That  which  is  leading  us  to  'decadence'  and 
the  *  Lower  Empire '  is  the  common  suspicion  that  th& 
Marchioness  of  the  Three  Stars  is  not  so  good  as  sh& 
should  be."  "The  general  outward  appearance  of  the: 
women  of  the  nobiUty  may  be  called  handsome  and 
stately  (airogaMe),  but  the  national  type  of  beauty  is- 
becoming  scarcer.  The  woman  of  middle  height,  of 
slight  yet  rounded  form,  of  imdulating  and  languid  orr 
swift  and  graceful  movements,  with  black  eyes  with  long: 
lashes,  colourless  lips,  olive  complexion,  and  hair  as. 
black  as  ink,  is  slowly  giving  place  to  the  fleshy  blonde- 
known  as  the  Rubens  type.  Another  type  which  may  be- 
found  among  the  aristocracy — which  seems  to  me  to  be  very- 
ancient  among  them — is  that  of  the  fair  blonde — (the- 
ruhio  |)aZtc?o)-— pale,  bloodless,  and  of  long  face  witk 
projecting,  scornful,  m\der  lip,  such  as  were  r^roduced 
by  the  great  portrait  painters  Pantoja  and  Velasquez.^ 
This  type,  even  when  lacking  beauty,  is  full  of  distinc- 
tion."  "Every  tourist,  with  any  artistic  instincts,  on 
visiting  Spain,  laments  the  disappearing  of  the  mantilla^ 
One  hope  remains,  outside  Holy  Week,  namely,  the  bull- 
fights ;  but  even  from  this  last  stronghold  the  fashion  has. 
been  cast  out.  The  right  thing  now  is  to  go  to  the  bull-- 
fight  in  a  hat — the  more  ridiculous  the  better ;  but,  trutlv 
to  tell,  the  right  thing  is  not  to  go  to  the  bull-fight  at  all, 
but  to  the  racecourse,  with  its  Uje-manege,  ins  and  outs, 
of  betting,  its  rivalry  in  carriages  and  corsets,  and  tho 
exhi})ition  of  extravagant  and  Icj^^^i^i^^^ummeir 
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THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 


JIagarine  of  Husle. 
Sanmte— A  Biographical  Sketch. 
The  Ckthednls  of  England— Ely. 
Musical  PIctares  at  the  Boyal  Academy. 
Iftualc  and  Sunshine.  By  Dr.  William  Spark. 

Mr.  Ffrangoon  Davles.    Biography  and  Por- 
trait. 

Music— *'  A  Finland  Love  Song."  By  H.  Thor- 
ley  Brown. 
••By  the  Lake  Side"  (Violin  and 

jPlano).   By.  B.  Evelyn  Barrow. 
••  The  Bainy  Day  "  (Song).   By  Harry 
A.  Thomson. 

JlBsieml  Opfanlon. 

Through  the  Music  Annexe  at  the  Royal 
Military  BxhihiUon.  By  Hermann  Smith. 

;lish  Hymn  Tunes :  From  16th  Century  to 
ktTlme. 

Making  of  Sound  in  the  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

The  Case  of  the  Organist.    By  Arthur  F. 
Smith. 

J^otes  on  the  Lesser  Known  Oratorios.— 
Deborah. 

Dr.  Hairs  Theory  of  Acoustics.  By  Dr.  C.  W. 
Pearce. 


The  Clersyman  and  Church  Music. 
C.  J.  Frtwt. 


By  Dr. 


itativc  Organs— Leeds  Town  Hall; 
fotre  Dame  de  Paris. 

goothly  Musical  Record. 

Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin. 
By  Fr.Nieeks. 

The  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bonn. 
The  Pianoferte  Teacher:  Studies.    By  B. 


'  Tell  me,  Colin,"  and  "  A  Summer's 
Morninc**  (Songs),  by  B.  Kreuz. 

Mnsiaa  Herald.  ■ 

Mr.  W.  C.  Stockley.  Biography  with  Portrait. 

Bar  Bzercises.    By  W.  Litster,  Aberdeen. 

How  Yorkshire  Infants  Sing. 

.Singing  as  a  Preparation  for  Instrumental 
Pkyhig.  By  S.D.Cray. 

Timlning  of  a  Prize  Choir  (School  Board). 

Mnsie :  '*  Deep  beneath  the  Surges*  (Swedish 
»ir). 

Mnsieal  Times. 

The  Origin  of  the  French  Conservatoire.  By 
Joseph  Bennett. 

Tbe  Great  Composers— Wagner.  (Continued.) 

By  JoMph  Bennett. 
Penrerted  Tklent. 

"  Muzio  Scevola. "  By  W.  H.  Cummings. 
Oml  Moalc  in  America.  By  H.  B.  KrehUel. 
Music  in  Schools. 

Oeessioaal  Notes,  Notice  of  ConcerU,  Musical 
Gossip,  etc. 

Mwlc-"  Whilst  Youthful  SporU"  (madrigal). 
By  Joseph  Bamby.  ^        »  / 

^■oooomfopinlst  Musical  Journal. 
^  XoBConformist  Choir  Union  Festival. 
^lopoDoformlst    Church    Organs— Talmage's 
Mtm  Church,  Brooklyn. 

*niiie  at  Kenshigton  Chapel  (with  portrait  of 
Organist). 

Oinn  in  the  Scottish  Churches.  By  J. 
Oathbm  Hadden.  ' 


The  Magazine  of  Mmic  is  an  eminently  readable  publication,  being  written 
in  a  light,  sparkling  style  throughout.  The  writer  of  the  articles  on  the 
English  Cathedrals  deals  this  month  with  Ely,  which  is  the  longest  Grothic 
church  in  Europe,  and  measures  no  less  than  555  feet.  The  fourteenth-century 
•  stalls,  we  learn,  are  still  in  use,  and  are  probably  the  oldest  specimens  of 
their  kind  in  England.  Dr.  Spark,  the  popular  organist  of  the  Leeds  Town 
Hall,  thinks  the  composers  whose  music  is  fullest  of  sunshine  are  Haydn  and 
Mozart^  and  he  gives  ample  illustrations  of  this  characteristic  from  the  works 
of  both.  There  is  on  excellent  biographical  notice,  accompanied  by  a  loose 
full-page  portrait,  of  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies,  the  Welsh  vocalist,  whose  merits 
all  London  has  recently  been  singing.  It  was  but  yesterday,  comparatively, 
that  Mr.  Davies  was  passing  rich  upon  an  average  curate's  average  remune- 
ration ;  a  few  months  hence,  as  a  leaduig  opera  baritone,  he  will  be  in 
receipt  of  a  salary  little  less  than  that  enjoyed  oy  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Mr. 
Davies  has  been  engaged  to  create  the  principal  baritone  part  in  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  new  opera,  **Ivanhoe,"  which  will  be  produced  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre  in  the  autumn. 

The  longest  and  most  important  article  in  this  month's  Mtisical  Opinion  is 
that  in  which  Dr.  Pearce  lays  before  English  readers  the  new  substantial " 
theory  of  sound  promulgated  by  Dr.  Wilford  Hall,  of  New  York.  The 
theory  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  is  made  all  the  clearer  because  Dr. 
Pearce  writes  as  a  musician,  and  not  as  a  scientist  or  mathematician.  The 
church  organist  has  something  more  than  liis  share  of  attention  this  month. 
Mr.  Smith  thinks  he  should  Imve  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  Bishop  for 
adjustment  of  any  difficulty  which  he  might  consider  had  received  unsatis- 
factory settlement  from  the  authorities  on  the  spot.  But  what  about  the 
oiganists  of  Dissenting  churches  ?  Dr.  Frost  would  have  the  clergyman's 
province,  so  far  as  the  church  music  is. concerned,  limited  to  the  selection  of 
hymns,  everything  else  being  left  to  the  oxganist.  The  organist's 
position,  however,  will  never  be  satisfactory  until  it  is  legally  secured 
tor  life  or  good  conduct.  At  present  he  is  thoroughly  at  the  mercy 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  who  may  turn  him  out  of  his  post  from  the 
merest  caprice. 

Last  month  we  received  too  late  for  notice  the  first  number  of  the  Musi4Ml 
Midget,  The  most  noteworthy  points  about  the  publication  are  tlutt  it  is 
edited  by  '*an  average  lad  of  15,  and  that  this  initial  number  contains  the 
announcement  that  the  Miisical  Midget  **has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
musical  amateur  "  (sic).  The  editor,  we  read,  does  not  believe  in  guessing 
contests— "  they  are  inductive  (!)  to  lazy  habits  "-^nd  the  Midget  will 
therefore  have  an  essay  competition. 

Beethoven  receives  a  large  share  of  the  space  in  this  month's  Record. 
After  Thayer  had  by  his  researches  made  it  certain  that  No.  20,  Bonngasse, 
was  the  identical  house  in  which  the  greatest  of  all  composers  was  bom,  a 
committee  was  formed  to  see  that  the  house  was  restored,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  its  original  condition,  that  the  different  editions  of  the  master  s  works 
should  find  a  place  in  it,  together  with  autograph  MSS.,  letters,  memoirs, 
and  authentic  portraits.  To  obtain  the  funds  for  carrying  out  this  scheme, 
a  five  days'  festival  was  decided  upon,  and  this  has  now  passed  off  with 
signal  success.  Herr  Pauer's  series  of  articles  intended  to  help  the  piano- 
forte teacher  are  proving  very  valuable,  though  we  think  the  length  of  the 
instalments  should  be  induced. 

The  MxiskcX  RtraMs  biographical  sketch  is  always  the  most  important 
item  in  the  contents.  This  month  we  learn  all  about  the  career  of  Mr. 
Stockley,  the  famous  Birmingham  conductor.  Mr.  Stockley's  Festival 
Choral  Society  is  surely  unique  in  beins  both  a  benefit  society  and  a  chorus. 
The  members  on  entering  are  examined  by  a  physician,  as  well  as  by  the 
conductor.  They  subscribe  half-a-crown  a  quarter,  and  receive  an  allowance 
in  sickness  and  old  age.  Mr.  Stockley  was  Dr.  Dale's  organist  at  Cavr's 
Lane  Chapel  for  fifteen  years.  Last  year,  when  he  resigned.  Dr.  Dale 
wrote  a  strong  expression  of  regard.  He  thankedl^.  Stockley  for  his 
sympathy  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  service.  whiAiThevMid^il^  greatly 
aided  him  in  his  own  work.  Digitized  by  ^  " 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Mllltaires. 

The  Tactic  of  Supplies.    (Continued.)  By 

Qeiierel  Lewal. 
Cavalry  in  Modem  Warfare. 
The  Campai(?n  of  1814 :  The  Ca\Tilry  of  the 

Allied  Armies.   (Continued.)    By  Captain 

Weil. 

The  War  of  Masses.  (Continued.)  Strategi- 
cal Preparation  of  Deacisive  Actions.   18<0.  " 

Service  and  Instruction  in  the  Army.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Pajol :  The  Type  of  an  Officer  of  Hussars. 
(Continued.)  By  Captain  Choppin. 

Revue  Militalre  de  TEtranfirer. 

Modifications  proposed  in  the  Organization  of 
the  Austro-llungarlan  Field  Artillery. 

The  New  German  Rifle  and  Infantry  Kegula- 
t4ons.  (Concluded.) 

Co-operative  Societies  in  Foreign  Armies. 
(Continued.) 

The  Military  Forces  of  Sweden.  (Conthiued.) 

Revue  du  Genie  Militalre. 

On  the  Influence  of  New  Weapons  of  Destruc- 
tion on  Field  Fortification.  (Concludetl.) 
By  Captain  Bonnefon. 

On  tKe  Instruction  of  Pioneers  and  Engineers 
in  Austria.   By  Captain  J.  Netter. 

On  the  Automatic  Firing  of  Mines  and  Fou- 
gasses.  By  Colonel  Gisclard. 

The  Fortifications  of  Copenhagen.  By  Cap- 
tain Bert  rand. 

Revue  de  Cavalerie. 

Notes  on  the  Instruction  of  Ca\'iRlry, 
The  German  Cavalry.  (Continued!^) 
A  Study  on  Cavalry  in  Modern  Warfare. 

(Two  figures.) 
A  German  Cavalry  Regiment  during  the  War 
A  of  1870-1.  (Continuetl.) 
Spring  Work  in  the  Cavalry. 
A  Reconnaissance  of  Cliasseurs  d'Afrique 

in  the  Crimea. 

GERMAN. 
Neue  MiUtarische  Blatter. 

What  will  be  the  Effect  of  Judging  Distance 
on  the  Fire  of  the  New  Rifles  in  View  of 
their  Greater  Accuracy  and  Flatness  of 
Trajectory.   By  Lieut.  A.  Ableitner. 

How  to  Increase  the  Power  of  the  German 
Field  Artillery. 

Lance  or  Swonl  for  Russian  Cavalry. 

Naval  and  Military  Progress  in  England  from 
1st  November,  1889,  to  1st  April,  1890. 

Cavalry  Forage. 

The^  Value  to  Military  History  of  the  Serbo- 

Bulgarian  War.   A  Strategical  and  Tactical 

Study.  IX. 
War  Journal  of  the  Hessian  General  Staff 

during  the  Campaign  of  1792  in  the  Cham- 

{jagne  and  on  the  Maine. 

Jahrbucher  fUr  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

The  Military  and  Political  Condition  of 
Roumania. 

Woo<l  Fights:  The  Fight  at  Swiepwald  at 

the  Battle  of  Kdniggratz,  3rd  July,  1866. 

(Concluded.)  By  Lieut,  von  Pet«nnann. 
Comparison  of  the  Russian  and  German  Field 

Exercises  as  regards  the  Training  of  the 

Company  and  Battalion  for  the  Fight.  By 

Lieut,  von  Bindewald. 
Studies  on  the  Field  Ser\  ice  of  the  French 

Cavalry.  (Concluded.) 
New  Organization,  10th  March.  1890,  of  the 

Field  Administration  of  the  Russian  Army 

in  War  tin  c.  ' 
On  the  Value  of  Sea  Mines  and  Torpedoes. 


In  the  ^Tsmc  MUitarische  Blatter,  Lieutenant  Ableitner  shows  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  necessity  for  correctly  judging  distance  has 
become  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  with  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  small-bore  rifle.  In  the  article  on  **  Cavalry  Forage,"  some 
highly  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  results  of  a  long  scries  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  with  French  cavalry  horses  fed  on  different  proportions  of 
fodder.  The  experiments  show  conclusively  how  the  working  condition  of 
cavalry  horses  is  affected  by  the  fodder  ration.  Contrary  to  what  might  b© 
supposed,  it  was  found  that  hay  was  of  much  less  value  than  straw.  When 
the  ration  of  hay  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  straw,  it  made  the 
horses  indolent  and  liable  to  sweat  with  the  slightest  exertion  ;  whereas, 
when  the  straw  ration  was  increased  and  the  hay  diminished,  the  horses- 
were  full  of  strength,  sweated  less,  and  returned  to  stables  after  th& 
exercises  were  over  without  having  turned  a  hair.  The  same  good  results 
were  obtained  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  oats  and  diminishing  the  hay. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  experiments,  it  was  decided  to  very  materially 
reduce  the  amount  of  hay  issued  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
oats  served  out.  In  our  own  service  the  amount  of  hay  issued 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  served  out  to  French  horses,  whilst  the  allow- 
ance of  straw  is  considerably  less.  Those  exhaustive  experiments,  therefore, 
should  serve  to  emphasise  the  necessity  which  exists,  according  to  that  well- 
known  authority  on  horses,  Principal  Veterinary-Surgeon  Fleming,  C.B., 
fur  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  whole  subject  of  forage  for  our  troop- 
horses. 

Some  interesting  details  on  the  employment  of  NobeFs  Smokeless. 
Powder  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jiihrbiicher  and  in  Pellegrino's  Italiaa 
correspondence  in  the  Intematmi<de  Bevne,  This  powder,  which  is  a. 
compound  of  nitro-glycerine  and  nitro-cellulose,  is  known  as  ballistite  in_ 
Italy  and  as  C/89  in  Germany.  Very  exhaustive  experiments  were  carried, 
out  by  the  Italian  Government  with  various  kinds  of  smokeless  p>owder  in. 
order,  if  possible,  to  find  an  explosive  which  would  allow  of  the  sanie^ 
velocity  being  obtained  from  the  Vetterli  rifle,  of  10.5  m.m.  =  '41  inch 
bore,  as  is  obtained  from  the  new  small-bore  rifles,  now  in  the  possession  of 
most  of  the  Continental  armies.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  ballistite^ 
has  been  definitely  accepted  as  the  new  explosive  for  small  arms,  and  will 
also,  probably,  bo  used  for  the  Italian  guns.  The  advantages  possessed  by^ 
ballistite  over  the  old  black  powder  are  less  fouling  and  recoil,  greater 
velocity,  the  increase  in  power  being  as  85  to  33,  greater  chemical  fixity, 
it  being  practically  impervious  to  damp  and  unaffected  by  clianges  of 
temperature,  and  greater  safety  in  handling  and  transport!  By  its 
introduction  into  the  Italian  army  the  initial  velocity  of  the  Vetterli  riflo 
bullet  has  been  raised  to  620  metres  (2,034  feet)  a  second,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  found  possible  to  considerably  reduce  the  powder 
charge,  so  that  the  Italian  soldier  now  carries  112  cartridges  in  place  of  96. 

The  Actual  State  of  the  Question  of  Fortifications.— Major  Scheibert 
contributes  an  article  to  the  MilitUr  Zeitiiiig  which,  though  uncompromising^ 
in  its  tone  against  permanent  fortifications,  merits  attention  as  expressing 
the  views  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  advanced  school  of  Continental 
officers.  According  to  Major  Scheibert,  the  question  of  fortifications  should 
be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strategical  importance  which 
attaches  to  them.  Supposing  war  to  be  declared  between  two  Str  tes :  the 
armies,  numbering  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  would  be  launched 
with  Ughtning  speed  towards  the  frontiers,  whil^^e  reserves  were  beings 
formed  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  t]^^^<^^  \:>^KJ!^^&^V&^  confroi^ 
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Internationale  Revue  uber  d!e  Gesammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

<3trmany  :  A  Franco-German  Alliance.  By 

Colonel  Llsslgnolo. 
The  Franco-German  Frontier.  (Continuetl.) 
Austria:  Quick-firin^Gunt.   Illustrated.  By 

J.  Schwarz. 
Smokeless  Powder. 

Italj :  lulian  Corre^jpondence.  By  Pellegrlno. 
Trance :  On  the  Obedience  to  Onlera. 
Itfontenegro,  a  MiliUry  Sketch  of. 
Oliver  Cromwell.    (Concluded.)    By  Fritz 
Uoenig. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilungen   aus   dem   Gebiete  des 
Seewesens. 

Line  Aheatl  in  Mo<lern  Sea  Tactics.  By  F. 
Attlniayr. 

J!eport  on  the  International  Congress  on 
Chronometers,  held  In  Paris  last  year. 

Kew  Compensated  Quadrantal  Corrector  for 
Unfavourably-placed  Compasses.  Illus- 
trated.  By  Lieut.  H.  Florian. 

•Cruisers  and  Coast  Defence  in  War. 

On  the  Apparatus  for  Kegulating  the  Depth 
of  the  Whitehead  Torpedo  from  the 
youv:'nu  Materiel  AavaL  By  A.  Ledieu 
and  E.  Cadiat.  Illustrated. 

Electrical  llange-Finder.  Illustrated. 

The  New  United  States  Cruisers. 

The  Fi-ench  Armoured  Cruiser  Le  Charner. 
Illu^rate.1. 

SPANISH. 
Jievlsta  General  de  Marina. 

]VIetho<l  for  Determining  tlte  Direction  of  the 

Wind  by  the  Undulations  of  the  Outlines 

of  the  Stars.   By  V.  Ventosa,  Astronomer 

of  the  Madrid  Ol)ser\"atory. 
Oceanography  —  Topography  of  the  Sea  — 

Instruments  and  Apparatus.  Illustrated. 

(Continued).   By  Professor  J.  Thoulet. 
Tlie  Great  Trans-Atlantic  Steamers. 
New  Precision  Barometer.    Illustrated.  By 

Claud  io  Baradat. 
Mr.  White's  Lecture  on  the  Recent  Naval 

Manoeuvres.  (Concludeil). 
Krupp's  New  Quick-Firing  Guns,  for  Naval 

Service. 

ITALIAN. 

Itevista  di  Artlgliaria  e  Genio. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Colonel  Pozzi,  R.A. 

On  tlie  Assault  of  Fortresses.  By  Colonel  G; 
Biancanli,  It.A. 

Drawbridges.  Fully  Illustrated.  Captain  B. 
fi.  MarruUiar,  K.E. 

On  the  Saddlery  ef  Field  Batteries.  By  Cap- 
tain T.  Lanzoni,  H.A. 

Organization  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
French  Army. 

Experiments  carried  out  in  Switzerland  with 
8.4  cm.  Shrapnel  at  short,  ranges. 

Major  Scheibc'.-t  on  the  Actual  State  of  the 
Question  of  Fortifications. 

Kevista  Marlttima. 

Historical  Data  on  Submarine  Weaiwns. 
Navigation  from  the  Economical  point  of 

View.V.   ByC.  Supino. 
Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Economy  in 

the  Calculation  of  Electric  Conductors.  By 

G.  Santarelli. 
-A  Month  in  Ceylon.  (Concluded.) 


each  other,  the  superiority  of  one  side  becomes  manifest,  that  side,  being 
master  of  the  strategical  position,  assumes  the  offensive  and  crosses  the 
frontier.  This  superiority  will  depend  on  various  causes — such  as  the 
resources  of  the  country,  good  political  preparation  for  war,  good  armament, 
superior  training  of  the  troops,  the  skill  of  the  general  in  supreme 
command,  the  nwiale  of  the  troops,  &c.  If  it  takes  the  offensive, 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  fortresses  in  its  rear  is  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  :  the  fortresses  of  Mayence,  Rastadt,  &c.,  for  instance, 
had  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  operations  in  1870. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible,  for  a  State  which  acts  on  the  defensive 
to  fall  into  two  errors : — (1)  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  its  army  through 
subdividing  it  into  fractions  to  be  shut  up  in  fortresses,  or  (2)  by  diminishing 
its  activity.  These  are  fundamental  truths  in  strategy.  Naturally  the 
duration  of  a  war  may  be  prolonged  when  one  side  possesses  such  fortresses 
as  Metz,  Paris,  or  Belfort,  but  these  are  rather  to  the  detriment  of  the 
country,  for  the  final  result  is  the  same.  The  catastrophe  is  only  delayed. 
Even  if  the  fortified  places — which  are  necessarily  few  compared  with  the 
unfortified  portions  of  thQ  country — make  a  more  or  less  prolonged  resistance, 
the»  victorious  enemy  who  has  already  possessed  himself  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  will  always  find  sufficient  means  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  state. 
The  safety  of  any  army  lies  solely  in  its  living  forces,  and  not  in  its  fortifications. 
Those  who  fail  to  realise  the  strategical  vah;e  of  fortifications  say  that  Brial- 
mont  has  at  last  invented  a  system  which  can  be  defended  by  a  few  men  and 
which  can  resist  every  attack,  and  consequently  that  the  art  of  fortification 
will  regain  its  splendour.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  assertion  as  to  the 
works  being  impregnable  has  first  of  all  to  be  proved.  Besides,  modem 
technique  aims  at  turning  fortresses  by  railways,  and  a  victorious  enemy  would 
make  use  of  this  expedient  whenever  it  seemed  likely  that  a  siege  would  take 
up  more  time  than  the  construction  of  a  railway.  When  we  hear  it  asserted 
that  a  fortress,  especially  if  constructed  on  Brialmont's  costly  plan  of  iron 
cupolas  and  masses  of  concrete,  requires  a  larger  force  of  men  and  material  in 
order  to  capture  it  than  it  contains,  we  do  not  deny  the  fact;  but  we  would  have 
it  to  be  observed  that  in  1870-1  certain  besieging  corps  went  from  one  fortress 
to  another  and  captured  them  in  succession,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
number  of  troops  made  prisoners  and  the  guns  captured  far  exceeded  those 
employed  by  the  assailants.  Undoubtedly  there  are  occasions,  as  instanced 
by  the  defence  of  Plevna  and  in  the  American  war,  when  the  holding  of  a 
position,  or  even  of  an  entire  fortified  region,  may  be  of  indisputable  value. 
In  such  cases,  however,  one  can  have  recourse  to  improvised  fortifications 
constructed,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  moment,  by  the  fighting 
troops  aided  by  the  technical  branch.  These  improvised  works  cannot  offer 
so  long  a  resistance  as  Brialmont's  works,  but  they  liave  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  constructed  precisely  on  the  most  suitable  spots  and  cf  being 
ready  at  the  most  favourable  moment.  This  class  of  work  should  consist  of 
earth  parapets,  protected  all  round  with  obstacles  and  wire  entanglements, 
and  should  be  armed  with  field  guns,  or  even  with  guns  of  greater  power. 
They  should  be  provided  with  traverses  and  shelters,  and  strengthened,  if 
possible,  with  Schumann's  moveable  turrets.  Such  works  would  offiir 
sufficient  resistance  to  temporarily  delay  the  enemy,  and  they  must  be 
considered  as  important  factors  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  modem 
warfare.  Behind  fortifications  such  as  these,  Lee  was  able  to  defend 
himself  for  about  twelve  months  against  an  enemy  four  times  as 
numerous  as  himself ;  and  Osman  Pasha  defied  for  a  long  time  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  Russians.  Moreover,  experiments  which  have 
recently  been  made  show  that  such  works  are  well  adapted  to  resist 
modem  fire.  If  the  more  modem  works  erected  by  Brialmont  are 
capable  of  resisting  an  attack  for  ten  times  as  long  as  im- 
provised works,  they  are  nevertheless  always  tied  to  the  site  on  which 
they  are  constructed.  The  costly  system  of  iron  cupolas  and  masses  of  con- 
crete erected  on  the  Meuse  are  immoveable  ;  no  enemy,  however,  would 
ever  dream  of  attacking  them,  they  would  simply  be  turned,  and  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  built  would  be  treated  as  "impracticable," 
whilst  the  enemy  hurried  off  to  direct  his  energies  on  other  portions  of 
Belgian  soil.  The  conduct  of  modem  warfare  demands  in  the  first  instance 
rapid  movements,  and  the  launching  of  large  masses  of  men,  whilst  its  sub- 
sequent development  is  far  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  past.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  these  times  war  causes  the  whole  nervous  system  and  the 
life  of  a  nation  to  vibrate  ;  in  any  case,  we  are  a  long  way  removed  from  the 
little  strifes  which  centred  round  given  localities  in  the  past. 
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THE  STORY  THAT  TRANSFORMED  THE  WORLD. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  AT  0BER-AMMER6AU. 


JHIS  is  the  story  that  transformed  the  world ! 
This  is  the  story  that  transformed  the  world ! 

Yes,  and  will  yet  transform 
it! 

Yes,  thank  God,  so 
the  answer  comes ; 
and  will  yet  trans- 
form it,  until  Thy 
kingdom  comes. 

This  is  the  story  that 

transformed  the  world 

I  awoke  shortly  after 

midnight,  after  seeing 

the  Passion  Play  at 

Ober-Ammergau,  with 

these  words  floating 

backwards  and  for-* 

wards  in  my  head  like 

a  peal  of  bells  from 

some  distant  spire. 

Backwards  and  for- 
wards they  went  and 

came,  and  came  and 

went ! 
This  is  the  story 

that  transfoiTiied  the 

world  !    This  is  the 

story  that  trans- 
formed the  world! 

And  then  in  the  midst 

of  the  reiterated 

monotone  of  this  in- 
sistent message  came 

this  glad  response 

from  I  know  not 

where — Yes,  and  will 

yet  transform  it.  And 

then  the  two  met  and 

mingled,  strophe  and 

unti -strophe,  one 

answering  tlio  other, 

"  This  is  the  story 

that  has  trensfcnr.ed 

the  worl'J  !   Yes,  and 

will  yet  transform 

the  world  ! " 

I  tried  to  sleep,  and 

could  not.    It  was  ac  if  church  bells  were  peahng  their 

sweet  but  imperious  music  within  my  brain.   So  I  got  up 

and  wrote. 

All  is  silent  save  the  ticking  of  the  watch  by  my  bed- 
side ;  silent  as  the  stars  which  gleam  dovm  from  the  bine 
sky  above  the  cross-crowned  crag,  which  stands  like  some 


Kunst  and  Terlftgt  AnsttU  Ober-Ammergan. 

JESUS  IN  GETHSEMANE. 


Obsk-Amubrgau,  June  9th. 

gaunt  sentinel  keeping  watch  over  the  village  at  its- 
foot.  Herod,  our  host,  sleeps  soundly,  and  Johannes,, 
wearied  witli  double  service  of  waiter  at  the  hotel 
and  his  ivle  in  the  sacred  play,  is  obhvious  of  all.  The 

crowded  thousands 
who  watched  fur 
hours  yesterday  the 
unfolding  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ- 
Jesus  of  Galilee  hav& 
disappeared,  and  1 
am  alone. 

But  not  alone.  For 
as  real  and  as  vivid 
as  that  same  crowd! 
of  yesterday  seem  to 
me  the  thronging 
memories  of  other 
days^  of  the  centuriea; 
that  rise  between  the* 
time  when  J esus  really 
lived  on  earth  and  to- 
day. Nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years  have 
gone  since  all  that 
we  saw  represented 
yesterday  was  no  mere^ 
mimic  show,  but 
deadly,  tragic  fact, — 
nineteen  hundred! 
years  during  which, 
the  shaping  power  of 
the  world  has  been, 
that  story,  the  old> 
okl  story,  never  bef  oro 
so  vividly  realised  in- 
all  its  human  signifi- 
cance and  its  di\'ino^ 
import. 

Its  human  signifi- 
cance ;  for,  thank  God». 
we  have  at  last  seeH 
Jesus  as  a  man  among: 
men,  a  human  being 
with  no  halo  round. 
His  brow,  no  radiance 
not  of  this  world: 
marking  Him  off  from  the  rest  of  us  His  fellow-men,, 
but  just  Jesus,  the  Galilean,  gibbeted  on  the  gallows  of 
His  time  side  by  side  with  the  scum  of  mankind. 

And  it  was  this  story  that  transformed  the  world!! 
"  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean  !  ^  Over  how- 
many  tribes  and  nations  and  kindreds  of  men  ?   On  this& 
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Tory  spot,  by  the  side  of  the  swift-flowing  Ammer,  wliat 
estrange  rites  were  being  celebrated  long  centuries  after 
-the  cry  of  victory  over  death  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
Oudfied,  and  yet  here  we  stand  to-day. 

Oh,  the  wonder  of  it  all,  the  miracle  of  miracles  surely 
is  this,  that  this  story  should  have  transformed  the 
-worid.  For,  after  all,  what  was  the  Passion  P  Looked  at 
we  looked  at  it  yesterday,  not  from  the  standpoint 
•of  those  who  see  the  sacred  story  through  the  vista  of 
untunes  that  have  risen  w 
^splendour  and  set  in  th() 
^ory  of  the  Crofls,  but  froti 
the  standpoint  which  the 
actors  on  the  stage  assumed 
jesteiday,  what  was  the 
Passion!  It  was  merely  u 
passing  et>i8ode  in  the  un- 
•oeasing  martyrdom  of  man. 
Think  you  that,  of  tlie  thirty 
thousand  Jews  whom  the 
humane  Titus  by  a  mere 
^stroke  of  his  stylus  con- 
denmed  to  be  crucified  round 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  within 
forty  years  after  that  scene 
•on  Calvary,  none  suffered 
like  this?  Por  them  als«j 
was  reared  the  horrid  cross, 
nor  were  they  spared  the 
jnockixigs  and  the  scourgingF, 
the  cruel  thirst,  and  the  slow- 
■drawn  agony  of  days  of 
<leath.  And  among  all  that 
tmnamed  multitude  how  few 
were  there  but  had  some 
.distracted  mother  to  mourn 
for  him,  some  agonised  Mary- 
to  swoon  at  the  news  of  his 
<death  !  Jews  they  wore,  as 
was  He.  Hero  souls,  no 
doubt  faithful  unto  death, 
^d  now,  let  us  hope,  Wearing 
41  crown  of  life ;  patriots  who 
knew  how  to  die  in  the  service 
of  the  land  which  their  fathers 
had  received  from  God,  and 
of  the  Temple  in  which  was 
preserved  His  Holy  Law. 
But  their  self-sacrifice  availed 
not  even  to  save  their  names 
from  oblivion.  Their  martyr- 
•dom  was  as  powerless  to  avert  the  doom  of  the  c&osen 
people  as  the  bursting  of  the  foam-flakes  on  the  sand  is  to 
arrest  the  rush  of  the  returning  tide. 

Why,  then,  should  the  death  of  one  Jew  have  trans- 
formed the  world,  while  the  death  of  these  uncounted 
thousands  failed  even  to  save  the 'synagogue? 

Why?  That  is  the  question  that  the  Passion  Play 
:forces  home — a  question  which  never  even  comes  to  the 
imind  of  those  who  are  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
ir^i^ard  this  Jew  as  mysteriously  divine,  not  so  much  man 


Emm  vaA  T«riV«  Aiwtalt. 

MABT,  THE  MOTHEB  OF  JESUS. 


as  God,  cut  off  from  us  and  our  daily  littleness  by  the  im- 
measurable abyss  that  yawns  between  the  finite  and  the 
Lofinite.  This  greatest  of  all  the  miracles,  the  coming  of 
Christendom  into  being,  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  we  marvel  as  little  at  it  as  we  do  at  the  sun- 
rise— which,  also,  in  its  way,  is  wonder-worthy  enough. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  of  how  many  myriads  of  fierce 
heathen,  worshipping  all  manner. of  proud  ancestral 
gods,  have  gone  down  before  the  might  of  that  pale  form. 

Civilisations  and  empires 
have  gone  down  into  ,the 
void,  darkness  covers  them, 
and  oblivion  is  fast  erasing 
the  very  inscriptions  which 
liistory  has  traced  on  their 
tombs.  But  the  kingdom 
which  this  Man  founded 
knoweth  no  end.  The  voice 
that  echoed  from  the  hills  of 
Galilee  is  echoing  to-day 
from  hills  the  Romans  never 
trod,  and  the  story  of  that 
life  is  rendered  in  tongues 
unknown  at  Pentecost.  The 
more  you  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Carpenter  of 
Ka/areth  the  more  incre- 
dibly marvellous  it  appears. 

And  that  is  the  great  gain 
of  the  Passion  Play.  It  takes 
us  clear  back  across  the  ages 
to  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  saw  Jesus  the  Galilean 
as  but  a  man  among  men, 
It  compels  us  to  see  Him 
without  the  aureole  of 
divinity,  as  He  appeared  to 
those  who  knew  Him  from 
His  boyhood,  and  who  said. 
Are  not  His  brethren  still 
with  us?  It  is  true  that  it  is 
still  not  real  enough.  The 
dresses  are  too  beautiful; 
everything  is  conventionaL 
We  have  here  not  the  real 
Christ,  the  Jew,  the  outcast, 
and  the  vagabond.  For  Him 
wemust  waittill  Vereschagin 
or  some  other  realist  painter 
may  bring  us  reality.  But 
even  behind  all  the  disguises  of  conventional  Christian 
art,  we  have  at  least  a  siifliciently  human  figure  to  elicit 
S3nmpathy,  compassion,  and  love.  We  get  near  enough 
to  Christ  to  hear  the  blows  that  fall  upon  His  face,  to 
appreciate  tlie  superior  respectability  of  the  high 
priests,  and  to  understand  the  contempt  of  Herod  for 
**the  King  of  Fools"  Not  until  we  start  low  enough 
do  we  understand  the  heights  to  which  the  Crucified 
has  risen.  It  is  only  after  rea^si"^  depth  of  His 
humiliation  that   ^^gjjijjg^  gy<^j@ri0g[@derstand 
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the  miracle  of  the  transformation  which  He  has 
wrought. 

Nor  is  that  all.  It  is  the  greatest  thing,  but  it  does  not 
stand  alone.  For  besides  enabling  us  to  realise  the  story 
which  transformed  the  world,  it  enables  us  to  understand 
the  agency  by  which  that  storj' effected  its  beneficent  revo- 
lution. I  learned  more  of  the  inner  secret  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ober-Ammergau  than  ever  I  learned  in  Rome. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  distinctively  Roman  about  the 
Passion  Flay.  With  the  exception  of  the  legend  of  St. 
Veronica,  with  which  Gabriel  Maz*s  picture  has  familiarised 
every  Protestant  who  looks  into  a  photograph-shop,  and 
sees  the  strange  face  on  the  handkerchief  whose  eyes 
reveal  themselves  beneath  your  gaze,  there  is  nothing 
from  first  to  last  to  which  the  Protestant  Alhance  could 
take  exception.  And  yet  it  is  all  there.  There,  con- 
densed into-«ight  hours  and  less,  is  the  whole  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  in  its  effort  to 
impress  that  story  upon  the  heart  of  man  that  there  came 
into  being  all  that  is  distinctively  Roman.  To  teach 
truth  by  symbols,  to  speak  through  the  eye  as  much  as  the 
ear,  to  leave  no  gate  of  approach  Unsummoned  by  the 
bearer  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  *  joy,  and,  above  all,  in 
so  doing  to  use  every  human  element  of  pathos,  of 
tragedy,  and  of  awe  that  can  touch  the  heart  or  impress 
the  imagination — that  was  the  mission  of  the  Church  ; 
and  as  it  got  further  and  further  afield,  and  had  to  deal 
with  ruder  and  ruder  barbarians,  the  tendency  grew  to  print 
in  still  lai^er  capitals.  The  Catholic  Church,  in  short, 
did  for  reUgion  what  the  New  Journalism  has  done  for 
the  Press.  It  has  sensationalised  in  order  to  get  a 
hearing  among  the  masses. 

Protestantism  that  confines  its  gaze  solely  to  the 
sublime  central  figure  of  the  Gospel  story  walks  with 
averted  face  past  the  beautifid  group  of  the  Holy 
Women.  Because  others  hare  ignorantly  worshipped, 
therefore  we  must  not  even  contemplate.  But  plant  Mr. 
Kensit  or  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Scott  in  the  theatre  of  Ober- 
Ammergau,  let  them  look  with  dry  eyes — if  they  can — 
upon  the  leave-taking  at  Bethany,  and  then  as  the 
universal  sob  rises  from  thousands  of  gazers,  they  will 
realise,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  how  intense  is  the 
passion  of  sympathy  which  they  have  sealed  up,  how 
powerful  the  amotion  to  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
appeal.  The  most  pathetic  figure  in  the  Passion  Play  is 
not  Christ,  but  His  mother.  In  Him  there  i^  also 
sublimity.  She  is  purely  pathetic.  And  after  Mary  the 
Mother  comes  Mary  the  Magdalen.  Protestantism 
will  have  much  leeway  to  make  up  before  it  can  find  any 
influence  so  potent  for  softening  the  heart  and  inspiring 
the  imaginations  of  men.  Even  in  spite  of  all  the 
obloquy  of  centuries  of  superstition,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent centuries  of  angry  reaction  against  this  abuse, 
these  two  women  stand  out  against  the  gloom  of  the  past 
radiant  as  the  angels  of  God,  and  yet  the  true  ideals  of 
the  womanhood  of  the  world. 

Yes, this  was  the  story  that  transformed  the  world! 


This  and  no  other.  This  it  was  whidi,  to  make  visible^ 
men  carved  in  stone  and  built  the  cathedral,  and  then». 
lest  even  the  light  of  Heaven  should  come  to  the  eye  of 
man  without  bearing  with  it  the  Story  of  the  Cross, 
they  filled  their  church  windows  with  stained 
glass,  80  that  the  tfun  should  not  shine  without^ 
throwing  into  brighter  relief  the  leading  features  of  tlio 
wonder-working  epic  of  His  life  and  death.  Wherever 
you  go  in  Christendom  you  come  upon  endless  re- 
.  productions  of  the  scenes  which  yesterday  we  saw 
presented  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  drama.  The- 
cross,  the  nails,  the  lance  have  been  built  into  the 
architecture  of  the  world,  often  by  the  descendants  of 
the  men  who  crucified  their  Redeemer — not  knowing 
what  they  did.  For  centuries  Ait  was  but  an  endless 
repetition  in  colour  or  in  stone  of  the  scenes  we* 
witnessed  yesterday,  or  of  incidents  in  lives  which  had 
been  transforined  by  these  scenes.  The  more  utterly  wo- 
strip  the  story  of  the  Passion  of  all  supernatural  signi- 
ficance the  more  irresistibly  comes  back  upon  the  mind 
the  overwhelming  significance  of  the  transformation 
which  it  has  effected  in  the  world. 

Why?— I  keep  asking  why?  If  there  were  no- 
divine  and  therefore  natural  law  behind  all  that,  why 
should  that  trivial  incident,  the  crucifixion  of  one  among 
the  unnumbered  host  of  vagabonds  executed  every  year* 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  uid  the  Cnsan  that  followed  him^ 
have  brought  us  here  to-day  P  Why  are  railwajrs  built 
and  special  trains  organised  and  six  thousand  people^ 
gathered  in  ciuiosity  or  in  awe  to  see  the  representation 
of  this  simple  tale?  How  comes  it,  if  there  were  no^ 
dynamo  at  the  other  end  of  that  lotig  coil  of 
centuries,  that  the  light  should  still  be  shining^ 
at  our  end  to-day  P  Shining,  alas !  not  so  brightly 
as  could  be  wished,  but  to  shine  at  all,  is  that  not  in 
itself  miraculous? 

Through  all  the  ages  it  has  shone  with  varying  lustre.^ 
And  still  it  shines.  The  dawn  of  a  new  day  as  I  write  is- 
breaking  upon  this  mountain  valley.  The  cocks  are  csowing^ 
in  the  village,  recalling  the  Apostle,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  threatening  soldiery,  denied  his  Lord.  And  even  as- 
Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  and  ever  after  became^ 
the  stoutest  and  bravest  disciple  of  his  Master,  may  it 
not  yet  be  with  those  of  this  generation  who  also  have 
denied  their  Redeemer? 

Who  knows?  The  transformation  would  be  far  less, 
startling  than  that  which  converted  the  Colosseum  from 
the  shambles  of  Imperial  Rome  into  the  gigantic 
monument  of  triumphant  martyrdom,  far  less  violent 
than  that  which  has  made  the  German  forebears  of  these 
good  Ammergauers  into  Christian  folk. 

But  if  the  transformation  is  to  be  effected,  and  the^ 
light  and  warmth  of  a  new  day  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love  are  to  irradiate  our  world,  then  may  it  not  be 
confidently  asserted  that  in  the  old,  old  Btory  of  the 
Cross  lies  the  secret  of  the  only  power  which  can  save-, 
mankind. 
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I  feel  grateful  to  Caspar  Schuchler.  Poor  Caspar 
Schuchler !  He  deserved  well  of  posterity,  although  he 
played  a  scurvy  trick  to  his  contemporaries,  for  whidi  the 
fates  promptly  exacted  capital  punishment.  Caspar 
Schuchler  was  a  humble  day  labourer  of  Ober-Ammergau, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James.  In  old  days,  as  far  back,  it  is  said,  as  the  twelfth 
century,  there  had  been  a  Passion  Play  performed  in  the 
little  village,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
centiury,  the  wars  that  wasted  Germany  left  but  little 
time  even  to  the  dwellers  in  these  remote  highlands 
for  dramatic  representations.  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
his  Swedes,  good  fellows,  no  doubt,  who  were  fight- 
ing on  the  right  side,  nevertheless  played  dreadful  havoc 
with  the  homes  and  fortunes  of  the  Gdrman  folk  who 
were  on  the  other  side.  Among  these  unfortunates  were 
the  Bavarians  of  the  Tyrol,  and  ea  one  of  the  remote 
after-consequences  of  that  wide,  wasting  thirty  years*  war, 
a  great  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  vilLiges  surrounding 
Ober-Ammergau.  Whole  families  were  swept  oflf.  In  one 
village  only  two  married  couples  were  left  alive.  It  was 
a  visitation  somewhat  similar  to  our  Black  Death.  While 
village  after  village  fell  a  prey  to  its  ravages,  the  people 
of  Ober-Ammergau  remained  untouched,  and  enforcea  a 
vigorous  quarantine  against  all  the  outside  world.  Their 
preventive  measures  were  for  a  while  successful.  But 
then,  as  always,  the  blind  instinctive  promptings  of  the 
human  heart  broke  through  the  most  necessary  sanitary 
regulations  in  the  person  of  Caspar  Schuchler.  This 
good  man  who  was  working  in  the  plague-stricken  village 
of  Esehonlohe,  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  return 
to  his  wife  and  children  who  were  living  in  Ober-Ammer- 
gau. Whether  it  was  that  he  felt  the  finger  of  death  upon 
him,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  his  loved  ones  before  he  died, 
or  whether  he  merely  wished  as  Housefather  to  see  that 
they  had  bread  to  eat  and  a  roof  to  cover  them,  history 
does  not  record.  All  that  it  says  is  that  Caspar 
Schuchler  evaded  the  quarantine  and  returned  to  nis 
wife  and  little  ones.  A  terrible  retribution  followed.  In 
two  days  he  was  dead,  and  the  plague  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  spread  with  such  fatal  haste  from 
iiouse  to  house  that  in  thirty-three  days  eighty-four  of 
the  villagers  had  perished.  At  this  moment,  the  Ober- 
Ammei^uers  in  their  despair  assembled  to  discuss  their 
desperate  plight    Unless  the  plague  were  stayed  there 


would  soon  not  be  enough  living  to  buiy  the  dead. 
Sanitary  preventive  measures  had  failed.  Curative 
measures  were  utterly  useless.  Where  the  plague  struck 
death  followed.  It  was  as  men  looking  into  the  hollow 
eve-sockets  of  Death  that  the  Ober-Amraergauers  cried 
aloud  to  God.  They  remembered  their  sins  that  day. 
They  would  repent,  and  in  token  of  their  penitence  and 
as  a  sign  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance — if  they 
were  defiverod — they  would  every  ten  years  perform  the 
Passion  Play.  And  then,  says  the  local  chronicler,  from 
that  hour  the  plague  was  stayed.  Tliose  who  were 
already  smitten  of  the  plague  recovered,  nor  did  any 
others  fall  victims  to  the  pestilence.  Since  Moses  lifted 
up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  there  had  not 
been  so  signal  a  deliveranee  from  mortal  illness  on  such 
simple  terms.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Passion  Play  became 
a  fixed  institution  in  Ober-Ammergau,  and  has  oeen  per- 
formed with  a  few  variations,  due  to  wars, — such  as  that 
which  summoned  the  Christ  of  1870  to  come  down  from 
the  cross  to  serve  in  the  Bavarian  artillery, — ever  since. 
The  performance'  of  the  Passion  Play,  Uke  the  angel  with 
the  drawn  sword  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Castle 
of  San  Angelo,  is  the  pious  recognition  of  a  miraculous 
interposition  for  the  stay  of  pestilence — a  kind  of 
dramatic  rainbow  set  in  the  hills  to  commemorate  the 
stay  of  the  pestilential  deluge.  But  for  Caspar  Schuchler 
it  would  have  gone  the  way  of  all  other  Passion  Plays,  if, 
indeed,  it  had  not  already  perished  even  before  his  time.  His 
offence  saved  it  from  the  general  wreck.  He  sinned,  no 
doubt,  and  he  suffered.  He  died,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  own  family  were  the  first  to  perish.  But  out  of  his 
sin  and  of  their  sorrow  has  come  the  Passion  Hay  as  we 
have  it  to-day,  the  one  solitary  survival  of  what  was  at 
one  time  a  great  instrument  of  religious  teaching,  almost 
universal  throughout  Europe.  Hence  1  feel  grateful  to 
Caspar  Schuchler. 

Aiid  after  Caspar,  who  was  the  guilty  cause  of  this  uni(]ue 
survival,  our  gratitude  is  due  cniefly  to  the  good  pansh 
priest,  Daisenberger,  to  whom,  more  ^'than  to  any  other 
man,  is  due  the  conversion  of  the  rude  mystery  or 
miracle  play  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  this  touching  and 
tragic  unfolding  of  the  greatest  drama  in  history.  For 
thirty-five  years  he  lived  and  laboured  in  the  village,  pre- 
siding as  a  true  father  in  Israel  over  the  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  development  of  his  parishioners.   A  born 
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dramatist  and  a  pious  Christian,  he  saw  the  opportunity 
which  the  performance  offere<l  and  he  made  the  most  of 
it.  Strippmg  the  play  of  all  that  was  ignoble  or  farcical 
— and  nothi^  is  more  curious  than  the  way  in  which  all 
miracle  plays  run  to  farce ;  even  at  Ober-Ammergau 
before  Daisenberger's  time,  the  Devil  excited  uproarious 
hilarity,  as  he  tore  open  the  bowels  of  the  unfortunate 
suicide  Judas,  and  produced  therefrom  strings  of  sausa^ 
— he  produced  a  wonderfully  faithful  dramatic  rendermg 
of  the  Gospel  story.  Thus  the  Geistlicher  Rath  became 
the  Evangelist  of  Ober-Ammergau.  The  play  which 
we  have  been  witnessmg  is  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Daisenberger.  His  beatification  has  not  been  declared 
at  Rome,  and  his  version  is  not  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  canonical  scriptures ;  but  none  the  less,  generations 
vet  to  come  may  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed,  and 
nis  veraon,  unautnorised  though  it  be,  enables  all  who 
see  it  to  realise  more  vividly  than  ever  before  the  human 
side  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Jesus. 

Obor-Ammereau  is  a  beautiful  Httle  village  standing  in 
a  level  vaUey  almost  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps.  A  mile  or  two  on  one  side  vtho  streams  run  east 
toward  Munich,  but  here  in  the  village  itself  the  Ammer 
runs  westward  towards  the  Planer  See.  Looked  at  from 
above  it  forms  an  ideal  picture  of  an  ideal  village.  The 
clean  white  walls  of  the  houses  with  their  green  window 
tihutters  are  irregularly  grouped  round  the  church,  which, 
with  its  mosque-Hko  minaret,  forms  the  living  centre  of 
the  place.  It  is  the  rallying  point  of  the  villagers,  who 
usea  to  perform  their  play  in  the  churchyard — architec- 
turally as  morally  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Seen  at 
simset  or  at  sunrise  the  red-tiled  and  grey-slated  roofs 
which  rise  among  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rapid  and  crystal  Ammer  seem  to  nestle  together  under 
the  shade  of  the  surrounding  hills  around  the  protecting 
spire  of  the  church.  High  overhead  gleams  the  white  cross 
on  the  lofty  Kofel  crag  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
valley. 

In  the  irregular  streets  Tyrolese  mountaineers  are  stroll- 
ing and  laughing  in  their  picturesque  costume,  but  at 
the  solemn  Angelus  hour,  when  the  bells  swing  out 
their  music  in  the  upper  air,  every  hat  is  raised, 
and  bareheaded  all  remain  imtil  the  bells  cease 
to  peal.  It  is  a  homely,  simple,  unspoiled  village,  and 
that  they  have  been  unspoiled  by  the  flood  from  the  outer 
world  which  submerges  them  every  week  all  summer 
through  every  ten  years  is  in  itself  almost  as  the  miracle 
of  the  burning  bush.  The  student  of  social  economics 
might  do  worse  than  spend  some  days  observing  how  life 
goes  with  the  villagers  of  Ober-Ammergau.  They  are 
more  like  the  Swiss  than  Germans.  They  inhabit  the 
northern  fringe  of  the  great  mass  of  mountains  that 
divide  the  flatiands  of  Germany  from  the  plains  of  Italy, 
and  have  most  of  the  characters  of  the  mountaineers  who, 
whether  they  be  called  Swiss  or  Tvrolese,  are  one  of  the 
most  respect-worthy  species  of  the  numan  race.  Isolation 
begets  independence,  and  the  little  commimity,  secure 
amidst  its  rocky  ramparts  against  the  intermeddling 
despotism  of  distant  governments,  develops  the  most 
simple  and  the  most  sound  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  burgomaster,  but  he  is  elected,  and 
the  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  house- 
holders. Nearly  every  man  is  a  landholder — the  poorest 
have  about  three  acres,  the  richest  about  sixty.  But 
over  and  above  that  they  have  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  pasturage  on  the  hills.  Talk  about  three  acres  and 
a  cow !  That  ideal  has  been  moro  than  realized  ever 
so  long  ago  at  Ober-Ammergau.  Never  was  there  such 
a  place  for  cows.  Every  night  and  momingalong  procession 
0t  cows,  each  with  her  tinkling  bell  hanging  from  her 


neck,  marches  sedately  through  the  principal  street  to 
and  from  the  milking  shed.  They  wander  on  the  hills 
all  day,  but  come  home  to  be  milked  every  ovening, 
and  the  continuous  tinkling  of  their  bells  fiUs  the  valley 
with  their  delightful  music.  The  whole  population 
of  Ober-Ammergau  is  not  more  than  fourteen  hundred^ 
but  they  own  between  them  five  or  six  hundred  cows. 
Few  more  pleasant  sights  will  you  meet  m  all  your 
travels  than  the  coming  home  of  tKe  cows  at  milking 
time.  The  goats  also  and  the  horses  have  bells,  but  the 
cows  so  far  outnumber  all  the  rest  that  the  others  pass 
unnoticed. 

The  various  wayside  shrines  that  pious  souls  have  reared 
along  the  public  road,  wherever  accident  befell  ft 
drunken  wageoner  or  careless  woodman,  are  touching 
mementoes  of  the  tragic  incidents  in  the  uneventful 
annals  of  the  valley.  Mtal  used  to  be  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage  before  its  monastery  was  transformed  into  a 
brewery,  and  even  now  its  miraculous  Madonna  is  an 
object  of  reverence  to  all  the  country  side.  The  story 
goes  that  the  image  is  invisible  to  the  very  reprobate,  is 
as  heavy  as  lead  to  the  impenitent  sinner,  but  as  light  as 
a  feather  to  all  those  who  are  of  a  contrite  heart.  It  is 
natural  that  all  the  roads  leading  to  such  a  pilgrim  haunt 
should  be  studded  with  these  little  shrines.  We  should 
be  none  the  woi-se  for  a  few  similar  memorials  in  this 
country. 

It  is  often  wet  in  Ober-Ammergau  when  the  sun  is 
shining  all  around.  Of  this  I  had  a  curious  experience 
the  day  I  drove  over  to  the  fashionable  Bad  Anstalt  of 
Messrs.  Faller  Buchmiiller,  at  Kohlgrub.  Kohlgrub 
is  but  one  hour  from  Ober-Ammergau,  but  it  lies  much 
higher.  It  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  prospect  over  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Bavarian  Highlands.  It  is  famous  as  one  of 
the  most  accessible  and  salubrious  of  all  the  Kur  places 
of  Southern  Germany.  The  season  was  just  commencing, 
and  there  were  therefore  few  of  the  himdreds  of  visitors 
who  in  a  week  or  two  would  crowd  the  roomy  and  airy 
estabUshment  which  Messrs.  Faller  &  Buchmiiller  have 
built  on  the  famous  iron  spring  of  Kohlgrub.  The 
air  was  most  invigorating.  The  blue  waters  of  tlie 
lakes  that  lay  in  the  vaUeys  at  the  foot  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Martin,  the  viUaee  that  clambered  up  the  hillside, 
the  dark  green  woods  tnat  dotted  the  mountain,  all  stood 
out  distinct  and  clear  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  But  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Kohlgrub  we  drove  right  into  a 
horrible  falling  rain,  wfich  had  never  ceased  all  the  after- 
noon in  the  valley  of  Ammer.  Hence,  if  it  rains  in 
Ober-Ammergau,   the  visitor  may  never  despair. 

He  may  often  find  perfect  weather  withm  an  hour's 
drive.  Very  quaint  and  curious  is  the  efiect  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  the  actors  in  the  Passion  Play 
in  their  every-day  costume.  Maier,  the  C9irist,  au 
excellent  family  man,  makes  his  living  by  carving 
crucifixes.  Lechner,  the  most  famous  of  Judases, 
Uves  in  this  house.  Over  yonder  stands  the  Burgmeister'e, 
where,  if  you  ask  for  Caiaphas,  you  will  be  told  by  his 
daughter,  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  he  has  just  gone  across 
to  the  inn  to  drink  beer  with  the  village  doctor, 
that  is  King  Herod  driving  the  Zweispanner  that 
just  passed  us;  and  that  long-haired  lad,  who  is 
lighting  his  cigar  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  is  the 
Apostle  John.  I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Herod,  and 
we  were  waited  upon  at  table  by  St.  John.  Johannes, 
Johannes ! you  could  hear  from  the  kitchen,  and  thither 
Johannes  would  hasten,  bringing  back  the  bottle  of  beer 
or  plates  of  meat  for  which  hungry  guests  were  clamour- 
ing. All  is  so  strange  and  simple.  As  I  write,  it  is  now 
two  days  after  the  Passion  Play.  The  crowd  bias  departed. 
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the  village  is  once  more  quiet  and  still.  The  swallows  are 
twittering  in  the  eaves,  and  blue  and  cloudless  sky  over- 
aixshes  the  amphitheatre  of  hills.  All  is  peace,  and  the 
whole  dramatic  troupe  pursue  with  equanimity  the  even 
tenour  of  their  ordinary  life.  Most  of  the  best  players 
are  woodcarvers;  the  others  are  peasants  or  local 
tradesmen.  Their  royal  rot)es  or  their  rabbinical  costumes 
laid  aside,  they  go  about  their  ordinary  walk  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  as  ordinary  mortals.  But  what  a  revelation 
it  is  of  the  mine  of  latent 
capacity,  musical,  dramatic, 
inteUectual,  in  the  human 
race,  that  a  single  mountain 
viUaJze  can  furnish,  under 
capable  guidance,  and  with 
adequate  inspiration,  such  a 
host  competent  to  set  forth 
such  a  play  from  its  tinkers, 
tiulors,  ploughmen,  bakers, 
and  the  lilce  t  '  It  is  not  native 
capacity  that  is  lacking  to 
mankind.  It  is  the  gmding 
brain,  the  patient  love,  the 
careful  education,  and  the 
stimulus  and  inspiration  of  a 
great  idea.  But  given  these, 
every  village  of  coimtry  yokels 
from  Dorset  to  Caithness 
mi^ht  develop  artists  as  noble 
and  as  devoted  as  those  of 
Ober-Ammergau. 

The  theatre  in  which  the 
Passion  Play  is  performed  is 
better  understood  by  looking 
at  the  illustration  on  a  pre- 
vious p^e  than  by  any  verbal 
description.  It  stands  in  a 
meadow  at  the  far  end  of  the 
village,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  auditorium  you  see  a 
background  of  blue  sky  and 
fir-crowned  hills.  Half  of  the 
seats  are  in  the  opeil  air, 
half  under  cover.  If  it  rains 
the  performance  goes  on, 
and  half  the  auoiecce  is 
drenched.  If  the  sun  blazes 
the  spectators  in  the  open  are 
roasted.  But  there  is  no  help 
for  it;  ''rain  or  sliine,"  the 
play  goes  on.  Umbrellas  are 
not  allowed.  The  seats  are  all 
numbered.  If  the  weather 
is  at  all  chilly,  rugs  are  al- 
most indispensable.  In  wet 
weather  you  shiver  on  your 
seats,  and  as  you  occupy  them 
for  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  you 
have  leisure  for  regretting  your 
neglect  to  bring  the  necessary 
wr^pings.  Even  with  an  ample  fur  rug  I  felt  miserably 
cold  on  Sunday  morning ;  yet  on  Monday  afternoon  in 
the  open,  I  was  nearly  broiled  in  the  blaze  of  an 
afternoon  sun.  Opera-glasses  are  allowed,  and  are  a 
necessity  to  all  near-sighted  persons.  Lunch  baskets  are 
not  forbidden.  But  against  photographic  camera,  kodaks, 
and  the  like,  the  regiuatiqns  are  very  severe.  Not  know- 
ing this,  I  took  in  a  kodak.  Caiaphas  spied  me  from  the 
stage,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  forbid  its  use :  then 
another,  to  insist  upon  the  confiscation  of  the  plates; 
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and  finally,  I  was  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
marched  off  under  arrest  to  the  Burgomaster's  office  to 
render  an  account  to  his  highness  of  my  misdeeds. 
I  found  Caiaphas  in  private,  or,  rather,  in  his  local 
quasi-official  capacity,  very  courteous  and  dignified.  He 
explained  that  they  had  sold  the  monopoly  of  photo- 
graphing the  play  and  the  performers  to  three  ehter- 
prismg  gentlemen — Messrs.  Faller,  Buchmiiller,  and  Stock- 
mann,  of  the  famous  Bad  Anstalt,  Kohlgrub— and  it 
was,  therefore,  his  dutv  to 
prevent  any  other  photo- 
graphs being  taken.  As  I  had 
already  received  permission  to 
reproduce  their  photographs 
from  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, I  was  released.  The 
experience  of  being  brought 
up  before  Caiaphas  was,  how- 
ever, a  novel  and  unexpected 
pleasure — a  pleasure  enhanced 
by  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  me  of  seeing  Caiaphas 
and  the  Virgin  off  the 
stage  in. their  everyday  dress, 
and  of  expressing  to  them 
the  admiration  which  every- 
one feels  who  has  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  their 
wonderful  performance.  What 
would  have  happened  to  me 
if  I  had  not  haa  permission, 
I  do  not  know. 

There  are  some  eighty  and 
more  photographs  pubUshed 
by  the  Kunst  und  Verlags 
Anstalt.  The  cabinet  sizes, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  are 
sold  at  a  shilling,  the  quarto 
size  at  half-a-crown. 

The  concessionaires,  Messrs. 
Faller,  BuchmiiUer  and  Stock- 
mann,  have  requested  me 
to  act  as  their  representa- 
tive in  this  country  for  the 
reproduction  of  these  photo- 
graphs. Anyone,  therefore, 
who  wishes  to  reproduce 
woodcuts  or  electros  of  these 
Passion  Play  pictures  must 
communicate  with  me.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Conces- 
sionaires contemplate  pub- 
lishing a  reproduction  of  the 
whole  series  of  quarto  pio" 
tures  in  an  album,  which 
will  form  a  valuable  memorial 
of  the  Passion  Play  as  it  was 


played  in  1890. 
The  g< 


good  priest  Daisenber- 
ger  has  left  on  record  that 
**  I  undertook  the  production  of  the  play  for  the  love 
of  my  Divine  Redeemer,  and  with  only  one  object  in 
view,  the  edification  of  the  Christian  world."  In  order 
to  attain  this  end  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  follow 
the  Scriptural  method.  Instead  of  simply  setting  forth 
the  Gospel  story  as  it  stands  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
took  as  hb  fundamental  idea  the  connection  of  the 
Passion,  incident  by  incident,  with  the  types,  figures,  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  thus  made  as  it  were  the  massive  pedestal 
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.  for  the  Cross,  aAd  the  couiise  of  the  narrative  of  the 
.  Passion  is  perpetually  interrupted  or  illustrated  by 
scenes  from  the  older  Bible,  which  are  supposed  to  pre- 
figure the  next  event  to  be  represented  on  the  stage. 
Thus,  in  Daisenberger's  words, "  The  representation  of  tne 
Passion  is  arranged  and  performed  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  Scriptures. 

In  order  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  typical  tableaux 
and  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  scene  which  they 
.  are  about  to  witness,  recourse  is  had  to  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  whereb^r  the  interlude  between  each 
scene  ia  filled  up  with  singing  in  parts  and  in  chorus  by  a 
.  choir  of  Schutzgeister,  or  Guardian  Angels.  The  choragus, 
or  leader  of  the  choir,  first  recites  some  verses  clearly 
and  impressively,  then  the  choir  bursts  out  into  song, 
accompanied  by  an  orchestra  concealed  from  view  in  front 
of  the  stage.  The  tinkle  of  a  Uttle  bell  is  heard,  and  the 
singers  draw  back  so  as  to  reveal  the  tableaux.  The  curtain 
rises  and  the  tableau  is  displayed,  during  which  they 
sing  again.  The  curtain  falls,  they  resume  tneir  old  places, 
and  the  singing  proceeds.  Then  when  they  come  to  the 
end  half  file  ofi  to  the  right,  half  to  the  left,  and  the  play 
r  proper  begins.  When  the  curtain  falls  they  again  take  tneir 
.  plaoes  and  resume  their  song.  The  music  is  very  simple 
but  impressive,  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  heard  the 
more  you  feel  its  force  and  pathos.  The  chorus 
occupies  the  stage  for  fully  half  the  time  devoted  to  the 
piece. 

Their  dress  is  very  effective.    From  the  choragus 
in  tiie  centre  in  bright  scarlet,  all  wear  coronets, 
.  with  the  cross  in  the  centre,  and  are  habited  in 
white  under-tunic,  with    golden   edmng,    in  yellow 
leather  sandals,  and  stoc^ngs  of  tne  same  colour 
as  the  robe  which  faUs  from  their  shoulders.  These 
.  robes,  held  in  {dace  by  gold  decorated  cords  and  tassels 
,  roimd  the  breast  and  round  the  waist,  are  arranged  very 
artistically  and  produce  a  brilliant  eflfect,  especially  when 

•  the  wearers  are  leaving  the  stage  by  the  wings.  Twice, 
however,  these  brilliant  robes  are  exchanged  for  black — 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion. 
The  bright  robes,  however,  are  resumed  at  the  close,  when 

•  the  plav  closes  with  a  burst  of  hallelujalis  and  of  jubilant 
triumph  over  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord. 

THE  TABLEAUX. 

^  The  first  tableau  is  emblematic  of  the  Fall.  When 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  Adam  and  Eve,  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  village,  habited  very  decently  in  white 

•  sheep-skin,  are  flying  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where 
stands  the  tree  with  the  forbidden  fruit,  while  from  its 
branches  hangs  the  Serpent,  the  Tempter.  An  angel 
with  a  sword  painted  to  look  like  flame  forbids  their 
return.  After  the  choir  have  sung  a  stanza  the  curtain 
falls,  they  resume  their  places  on  the  stago  singing 
how  from  afar  from  Calvary's  heights  gleams  through 
the  night  the  morning  dawn.  They  go  on'singing,  and 
after  a  while  the  curtain  is  rung  up  again  for  the  second 
tableau.  This  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross. 
A  cross  of  wood  planted  on  a  rock  occupies  the  centre 
Oi  the  stage.  One  girl  stands  with  one  hand  round  the 
Cross,  the  other  holding  a  palm  branch,  while  another 
kneels  at  its  foot.  Around  are  grouped  fourteen  smaller 
cherubs,  charming  Httle  creatures,  all  standing  or  kneel- 
ing as  motionless  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  out  of  stone. 
The  grace  of  the  little  ones  is  wonderful,  and  the  group- 
ing most  natural.   All  point  to  or  gaze  at  the  Cross. 

When  the  curtain  falls  it  does  not  rise  upon  another 
tableau  until  after  the  first  scene  has  been  presente<l 
and  Christ  has  made  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
amid  the  hosannas  of  the  children.    The  thinl  tableau. 


which  comes  immediately  before  the  Sanhedrim  meets 
to  discuss  how  to  destroy  the  Galilean,  shows  us  the 
children  of  Jacob  in  the  plain  of  Dothan  conspiring 
how  to  kill  Joseph,  who,  in  his  coat  of  many  colours— in 
this  case  plain  white  with  red  facings  or  stripes— is 
approaching  from  behind.  His  brethren  are  leaning 
against  the  well  into  which  they  decide  to  fling  their 
unfortunate  victim.  The  chorus  sing  a  verse  emphasising 
the  parallel  between  Joseph  and  Seam.  The  common 
offence  alleged  against  each  is  that  he  would  make  himself 
a  king  to  reign  over  us. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  there  are  two 
tableaux,  both  intended  to  foreshadow  the  departure  of 
Christ  for  Bethany.  The  first,  taken  from  the  Apocrypha, 
and  therefore  unfamiliar  to  most  English  visitors,  repre- 
sents the  departure  of  Tobias,  who  with  his  little  dog 
takes  leave  of  his  parents  before  setting  forth  with  the 
angel  Raphael,  who  is  in  dress,  with  a  staff  instead  of 
wings.  The  little  dog  stands  as  if  stuffed,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
not.  All  the  human  performers  in  the  tableaux  preserve 
the  most  perfectly  natural  poeo  with  inflexible  immobility. 
I  watched  them  closely,  and  never  saw  a  finger  shake  in 
any  of  the  tableaux.  Only  Isaac's  eyes  blinkedas  he  lay  on 
the  altar  of  Moimt  Moiiah,  and  one  httle  cliild  seated 
among  the  hundred  who  represent  the  IsraeUtes  bitten 
by  the  fiery  serpents  moved  her  eyes.  With  these  two 
exceptiox>8  they  might  all  have  been  mod^ed  in  ivory. 

Arter  Tobias  comes  the  tableau  of  the  Bride  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  who  is  lamenting  her  lost  and  absent  bride- 
groom. She  is  goi-geously  arrayed  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy 
of  fair  companions  in  the  traditional  flower  garden,  and 
while  it  is  displayed  the  chorus  sings  n  lament  as  ardent 
in  its  passion  as  the  original  in  Canticles.  Christ,  of 
course,  is  prefigured  by  the  absent  bridegroom  ;  the 
lamenting  bride,  who  appeals  to  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  the  Church,  the  Lambs  Bride  of  uie  Apocalypse. 
The  comparison  may  be  orthodox,  but  the  contrast 
between  tne  bride  and  her  flower-surrounded  companions 
and  the  almost  intolerable  pathos  of  tiie  parting  at 
Bethany,  wliich  immediately  follows,  is  greater  than  that 
which  exists  elsewhere  in  the  play. 

The  sixth  tableau,  which  is  supposed  to  typify  the 
doom  of  Jerusalem  for  the  rejection  of  the  Saviour, 
presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  Court  of  Ahasuerus  at 
the  moment  when  Vashti  the  Queen  is  falling  before  the 
wmth  of  her  Royal  consort,  who  is  welcoming  Esther  to 
the  vacant  throne.  J udging  from  the  tableaux,  Ahasuerus 
could  not  be  congratulated  upon  the  change.  Poor 
Vashti's  beauty  is  all  exposed  to  the  assembled  ban- 
queters, but  exposed  in  shame  and  disgrace  instead  of 
being  exhibited  as  the  glory  of  her  lora^s  harem.  Her 
fate  is  declared  by  the  chorus  to  foreshadow  that  of  the 
Synagogue. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  tableaux  foreshadow  the  Last 
Supper.  Both  are  marvellous  displays  of  artistic  skill  in 
grouping  hundreds  of  persons  in  a  comparatively  small 
82)ace.  The  first  is  the  gathering  of  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness ;  the  second  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the 
Promised  Land  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  so  colossal  as  to 
cause  two  strong  men  to  stagger  beneath  its  weight. 
The  whole  of  the  stage  is  a  mosaic  of  heads  and  hands. 
Four  hundred  persons,  including  150  children,  are 
grouped  in  these  two  great  hving  pictures,  and  so 
motionless  are  they  that  you  might  ^most  imagine  that 
they  were  a  group  in  coloured  marble.  The  taUeaux  are 
conventional  enough.  Moses  has  his  two  gilt  rays  hke 
horns  jutting  out  of  his  heatl,  the  manna  falls  from  above 
upon  the  stage  like  snow  in  a  theatrical  winter  piece, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
bunch  of  grapes  to  credible  proportions.    But  these 
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details  of  criticism  are  forgotten  in  admiration  of  the 
•kill  with  which  everyone,  down  to  the  smallest  child,  is 
placed  just  where  he  ou^ht  to  be  placed  and  does  just 
what  he  ought  to  do,  clad  in  the  right  colour,  and  in  har- 
monious relation  to  all  his  neighbours.  The  reference  to 
the  manna  and  to  the  land  tnat  floweil  with  milk  and 
honey  lead  up  to  the  institution  of  the  List  Supper. 

T^e  ninth  tabletiu  brings  us  back  to  Joseph,  whose  sale 
to  the  Midianites  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  naturally  leads 
up  to  Judas*s  bargain  with  the 
Sanhedrim  for  the  betrayal  of 
his  Master  for  thirty.  It  was 
<nirious  to  recognise  among  the 
route  figiu^  in  the  tableaux 
many  of  those  who  but  a 
moment  before  had  been  active 
in  the  Sanhedrim.  Such  anach- 
ronisms, however,  hardly  call 
for  more  than  a  pasmng  smile. 

The  scene  in  the  Garden  of 
Oethaemane  is  heralded  by  a 
double  tableau.  The  first, 
which  is  the  tenth  in  order 
of  tableaux,  shows  Adam 
under  the  curse;  the  second, 
Joab*s  treacherous  assassina- 
tion of  Amasa.  Adam,  clad 
in  a  white  sheep-skin,  is  re- 
presented as  sweating  and 
weaned  by  digging  in  un- 
grateful soiL  Three  of  his 
small  children  are  helping  him 
to  pull  the  thorns  and  briars 
from  the  earth,  while  Eve,  ap- 
parently a  young  girl,  with 
black  hair,  also  skin-clad,  is 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  three 
very  young  children,  while  two 
in  the  background  are  playing 
with  a  stuffed  lamb.  The 
parallel  is  worked  out  by  the 
choir  between  Adam's  sweating 
snd  the  bloody  sweat  in 
Oethsemane. 

The  effective  tableau  which 
follows  represents  Joab  making 
ready  to  smite  Amasa  under 
the  fifth  rib,  while  proffering 
him  a  friendly  kiss.  We  here 
•come  upon  several  soldiers  who 
do  duty  in  the  next  scene  as  the 
guard  who  arrest  Jesus.  The 
tableau  is  remarkable,  be- 
caoae  as  the  chorus  sings 
there  comes  an  ocho  from  the 
Tiicks  within,  where  a  con- 
■ceaied  choir  sing  in  response  to 
the  eoger  enquiry  of  the 
<Aorus,  "  What  happened  ? 
What  happened?"  describing  the  murder  of  Amasa, 
which,  of  course,  needs  no  link  to  connect  itself  with  the 
rewiring  betrayal  of  Jesus. 

After  the  arrest  of  Christ  comes  the  interval  or  pause  for 
lunch.  When  the  audience  reassembles  to  witness  the 
^pearance  of  Christ  before  the  high  priest,  the  prefatory 
tableau— the  twelfth  of  the  series— shows  how  Micaiah,  the 
Wphet  of  the  Lord,  wa**  smitten  by  Zedekiah,  the  priest  of 
for  daring  to  p:*edict,  before  Ahab  and  Jehosaph.it, 
Ihe  approaching  death  of  the  King  of  Israel  at  the  battle 
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of  Ramoth  Gilead.  The  chorus  sings  several  versos  which 
lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  if  men  speak  out  the 
truth,  they  must  expect  to  be  smitten  in  the  face.  The 
singing  is  rendered  with  much  force  and  effect. 

Tho  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  tableaux  come  before 
the  appearance  of  Christ  before  Caiaphas.  They  repre- 
sent, tho  stoning  of  Naboth,  a  venerable  old  man  who  is 
being  crushed  beneath  the  missiles  of  Jezebers  sons  of 
Belial,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Job,  who  is  shown  on  his 
dunghill,  scoffed  at,  pkigued, 
and  derided  by  his  friends, 
his  servants,  and  even  by  his 
wife.  The  dionis  sing  a  series 
of  verses  about  Job,  iJl  begin- 
ning with  the  German  equiva- 
lent of  Ecce  Homo — "Seht 
Welch  ein  Mensch  !  "—the 
phrase  afterwards  used  by 
Pilate  when  displaying  Christ 
to  the  people. 

Tho  fifteenth  tableau  pre- 
facing the  despair  of  Judas 
represents  the  despair  of  Cain. 
Cain,  a  tall,  dark,  and  stalwart 
man,  clad  in  a  leopard  s  sldn, 
is  dropping  the  heavy  tree 
branch  with  which  he  has  slain 
his  brother.  Abel,  in  a  lamb- 
skin, lies  dead  with  an  ug^ly 
wound  on  his  right  temple. 
Cain's  right  hana  is  presseil 
upon  the  brow  upon  which  is 
to  be  set  the  brand  of  God. 
It  is  a  fine  scene,  full  of  simple, 
tra^c  efi'ect. 

The  sixteenth  tableau,  which 
precedes  the  appearance  of 
Christ  before  the  tribunal  of 
Pilate,  the  foreign  ruler,  is 
devoted  to  the  scene  in  which 
Daniel  was  denoimced  before 
Darius  immediately  preceding 
his  consignment  to  the  den  of 
lions.  Daniel  stands  forth 
before  the  King  imdismayed 
by  liis  accusers,  a  much  more 
vigorous  and  rugged  specimen 
of  persecuted  virtue  than  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  who  imme:- 
diately  afterwards  was  led 
before  Pilate. 

Tableau  seventeenth,  which 
prefigures  the  contemptuous 
mockery  of  Christ  by  Herod, 
represents  Samson  aveng- 
ing himself  upon  the  Phu- 
istmes  by  puUing  down  the 
temple  upon  flieir  heads. 
The  blinded  giant  strains 
at  one  of  the  two  pillars  on  which  the  roof  rests,  breaking 
it  asunder,  and  the  company  in  their  mirth  wait  in  horror 
to  efte  their  impending  doom.  The  parallel  in  this  case 
is  between  the  mocking  of  Samson  and  the  jeers  to  which 
Christ  was  subjected,  not  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
former  upon  tho  Philistines. 

Tho  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  tableaux  precede  the 
scourging.   The  former  represents    the    bringing  of 
Joseph's  coat,  all  steeped  in  blood,  to  the  patriarch 
Jacob ;  the  latter  the  sacrifice  of  ifejtao.    Joseph^s  coat  is 
Digitized  by ' 
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not  very  bloody.  His  father's  distress  is  very  vividly 
expressed.  Isaac  lies  on  Mount  Moriah,  a  curly,  black- 
headed  youth — boy,  or  girl,  it  was  difficidt  to  make  out — 
while  Abraham,  who  is  just  about  to  slay  him  with  a  bright 
falchion,  is  restrained  by  an  angel,  who  points  to  a  ram 
in  a  thicket,  which,  although  stuffed,  looks  as  much  aHve 
as  any  of  the  himian  fimires  in  the  tableaux. 

The  scene  in  which  Christ  is  sentenced  to  death  is  pre- 
faced by  two  tableaux,  neither  of  them  particularly 
fippropriate.  The  first  represents  Joseph  acclaimed  as 
Grand  Vizier  of  Pharaoh.  The  stage  is  filled  with  a  bright 
spirited  multitude  of  acclaiming  beholders.  The  tableau 
is  unquestionably  vivid,  but  as  a  preface  to  the  Death 
Sentence  it  is  somewhat  out  of  place.  More  appropriate, 
although  scenically  less  telling,  is  the  choice  of  the  scape 
goat,  which  is  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  temple, 
before  an  interested  crowd  of  spectators. 

Two  more  tableaux  bring  us  to  the  Crucifixion.  The 
first  represents  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  with  which  he 
was  to  be  burnt  up  the  slope  of  Mount  Moriah ;  the 
second,  another  scene  from  the  wilderness,  full  of  spirit 
and  life,  shows  Moses  raising  the  brazen  serpent  on  nigh 
so  that  all  who  look  upon  it  may  live  even  though  they 
have  been  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpent.  The  stage  is 
crowded  with  life. 

There  used  to  be  two  additional  tableaux,  representing 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  and  the  passage  of  the  children 
through  the  Red  Sea.  These  tableaux,  which  preceded 
the  Resurrection,  have  disappeared,  reducing  tne  total 
number  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-three.  The  most 
remarkable  omission — regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Scripture  histo^ — is  the  entire  absence  of  David  from 
the  tableaux.  There  is  no  allusion  to  Solomon,  or  to  the 
Conauest  of  Canaan,  or  to  Isaiah,,  the  Evangelical 
propnet.  But  within  the  compass  of  twenty-three 
pictures  a  really  marvellous  range  of  subjects  is 
obtained,  and  all  of  them,  whether  appropriate 
or  inappropriate  according  to  our  ideas,  are  worked  out 
with  man^ellous  care  and  presented  with  the  most 
painstaking ,  fidelity  on  the  part  of  aU  concerned.  The 
gospel  according  to  St.  Daisenberger,  as  unfolded  on 
tho  stage  at  Ober-Ammergau,  is  his  version  of  the 
atory  that  transformed  the  world,  and  that  will  yet 
transform  it  again.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  in  a  new 
and,  to  Ptotestants,  somewhat  unfamiliar  dress.  It 
is  as  if  the  Gospel  from  the  stained  windows  of  our 
cathedrals  had  suddenly  taken  living  bodilv  shape  and 
transacted  itself  once  more  before  our  astonished  eyes. 

THE  ACTUALITY  OF  THE  PLAY. 

Wherein  does  it  modif  v  orthodox  opinions  ?  Chiefly  in 
humanising  them,  in  making  the  Gospel  story  once  more 
"  palpitate  with  actuality,"  to  quote  the  French  phrase 
wnich  Matthew  Arnold  loved  to  iise.  These  people  on 
the  stage  at  Ober-Ammersau  are  not  lay  figures,  mere 
abstract  representations  of  the  virtues  or  the  opposite. 
They  live,  breathe,  and  act  just  as  if  they  were  actors  in  a 
French  or  Russian  novel.  That  is  the  great  difference. 
These  poor  players  have  brought  our  Lord  to  life  again. 
In  their  hands  He  is  no  mere  influence  or  abstraction,  no  in- 
finite and  Almighty  ruler  of  the  universe.  He  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  every  one  of  the  Ober-Ammergauers  would 
shrink  ^th  hortor  from  the  suggestion  that  He  was  any 
other  than,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  But  they 
have  done  more  than  repeat  the  Athanasian  Creed.  They 
have  shown  how  it  came  to  be  believable.  If  that  poor 
Carpenter's  Son,  by  getting  himself  crucified  as  one  part 
fool  and  three  parts  seditious  adventurer,  could  revolu« 
tionise  the  world,  then  the  influence  seemed  irresistible 
that  He  must  have  been  divine.  If  the  ille^timate  son 
of  a  Bengalee  peasant,  hanged  by  order  of  the  lieutenant- 
CrQvernor  of  the  North-West  provinces  because  of  the  mis- 


chief he  was  making  among  the  Modems  in  Lahore,  were  to 
establish  his  faith  on  the  ruins  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  instal  the  successor  of  his  leading  disciple  on  the* 
throne  of  the  British  Empire,  we  should  not  wonder  at 
his  apotheosis.  To  do  so  much  with  so  little  material 
compels  the  inference  that  there  is  the  Infinite  behind. 
Nothing  but  a  God  could  control  such  a  machine.  It  ne^ed 
a  fulcrum  in  Eternity  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  things 
of  time  with  so  weak  a  lever  as  the  life  of  this  Galilean. 

CALAPHAS. 

But  it  is  not  only  Christ  Himself  who  becomes  real  to 
us,  but,  what  is  equally  important,  we  see  His  con- 
temporaries as  they  saw  themselves,  or  as  He  saw  them. 
Caiaphas — ^who  that  has  seen  Burgomaster  Lang  in  that 
leading  role  can  feel  anything  but  admiration  and 
sympathy  for  the  worthy  Chief  of  the  Sanhedrim  ? — 
had  everything  on  his  side  to  justify  him.  Law,, 
respectability,  patriotism,  religious  expediency,  common 
sense.  Agamst  him  thei-e  was  only,  this  poor  vagabond 
from  Nazareth — and  the  Invisible!  But  Caiaphas,  like- 
other  men,  does  not  see  the  Invisible,  and  he  acts  as, 
according  to  his  lights,  he  was  bound  to  act.  He  is  the- 
great  prototvpe  of  the  domineering  and  intolerant 
ecclesiastic  all  the  world  over.  Since  tne  Crucifixion  ha 
has  often  changed  his  clothes,  but  at  heart  he  is  the  same. 
He  has  worn  tne  three-crowned  hat  of  the  successor  of 
Peter  ;  he  has  paraded  in  a  bishop's  mitre  ;  he  has  ofteA 
worn  the  gownand  bands  of  Presbyterian  Geneva.  Caiaphaa 
is  eternal.  He  reproduces  himself  in  every  church,  in  every 
villdge,  because  there  is  a  latent  Caiaphas  in  every  heart. 

PILATE. 

Perhaps  the  character  who  comes  out  best  is  Pilate. 
He  is  a  noble  Roman  whose  impartiality  and  rectitude,, 
coupled  with  an  anxious  desire  to  take  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  find  out  some  practical  middle  course,  i» 
worthy  of  that  imperial  race,  to  whose  vices,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  their  virtues,  we  EngUsh  have  succeeded.  Pilata 
did  his  best  to  save  Jesus — up  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond 
that  point  he  did  not  ^o,  and,  according  to  the  accepted 
ethics  of  men  in  hS  position,  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  gone.  Why  should  he,  Pontiua. 
Pilate,  Procurr.tor  of  Judssa,  risk  his  career  and 
endanger  the  tranquiUity  of  Jerusalem  merely  to  save 
a  poor  wretch  like  that  Galilean!  What  Englishman 
who  has  ever  ruled  a  province  in  India,  where  religious  fer- 
ment was  rife,  would  not  have  felt  tempted  to  act  as 
Pilate  acted — na^,  would  not  have  acted  as  he  acted  with- 
out even  the  hesitation  he  showed,  if  the  life  of  some  poor 
devil  of  a  wandering  faldr  stood  between  him  and  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  Y  Would  to  God  that  British  magis- 
trates, even  at  home  in  our  own  land,  would  give  the 
despised  and  unpopular  poor  man  the  same  number  of 
chances  Herod  gave  to  Jesus.  With  Downing  Street  eager 
for  the  conviction  of  a  Socialist  agitator,  and  the  whole  of 
Society  and  the  mob  savage  against  him,  a  man  would  be 
a  fool  who  would  not  appeal  from  Bow  Street  or  Old 
Bailey  to  so  just  a  judge  as  Pilate.  To  the  last>  Pilate^ 
never  made  himself  the  willing  instrument  of  popular 
frenzy.  He  argued  a|j;ainst,  he  denounced  it,  he  re- 
sorted to  every  subterfuge  by  which  he  could  save  tha 
prisoner's  life,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Sanhedrinx 
threatened  to  denounce  him  to  Csesar  that  he 
unwillingly  gave  way.  Here  and  there  no  doubt 
there  are  among  our  English  magistrates  and  judges, 
fanatical  believers  in  abstract  right,  who  would 
have  risked  the  Empire  rather  than  let  a  hair  of 
Christ's  head  be  touched,  but  the  average  English  magis- 
trate— especially  if  the  accused  was  "only  a  nigeer  — 
would  shru^  his  shoulders  at  such  Quixotism  as  f oUv  and. 
worse.  It  IS  better,  they  would  sa^  that  one  man  should, 
die  even  unjustly  than,  that  ever^|^[^y^^^j^  upset. 
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DID  JESUS  GET  **  JUSTICE?" 

And  that  brings  us  to  another  point.    Nothing  seems 
to  stand  out  more  clearly  than  the  fact  that,  on  the 
technical  point  of  law  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful 
whether  Jesus  was  not  rightly  condemned.   The  great 
trial  scene,  where  one  scribe  after  angther  read  out  the 
text  of  the  law  governing  the  case,  brought  home  very 
forcibly  to  the  mind  that  the  Sanhedrim  was,  after  all, 
not  going  very  far  out  of  its  way  in  order  to  condemn 
Jesus.  He  had,  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  been  recklessly  imprudent. 
He  had  played  into  the  hands  of  His 
enemies  as  if  He  had  actually  been 
working  for  a  conviction.  His 
contumacious  silence  at  the  trial, 
broken  only  by  a  declaration  that 
must  have  honestly  appeared  the 
most  outrageous  blasphemy  to  His 
judges,  would  have  produced  tho 
very  worst  possible  effect  on  tho 
minds  of  an  English  judge  and 
jury.   The  law  takes  no  account  of 
motives.   The  law  lays  down  a  set 
of  maxims  which  must  be  applied 
without  respect  of  persons.  There 
is  not  a  singlo  one  of  tho  wise 
saws,  such  as  the  British  press 
delight  to  quote  when  some  parti- 
cularly abominable  piece  of  ini(juity 
is  about  to  bo  enacted  in  Ireland  or 
in  London,  that  would  not  hiv.  o 
fitted   admirably  the   mouth  cf 
Caiaphas  or  of  Annas. 


PILATE  AND  HOME  III  LE. 

Then,  if  this  bo  so,    if  Jes'is 

were  legally    condemned  by  ilio 

Sanhednm  for  oflences  aganist  tl  o 

Jewish  law,  it  becomes  a  giJive 

question  whether,  on  the  acceptod 

principles  of   Imperial  policy, 

was  really  Pilate's  duty  to  tlo  iiioro 

than  he  actually  did.    The  Roniaiu 

allowed  the  Jewisli  nation  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  home  rule.  To 

have  absolutely  refused  to  execute 

ii  prisoner  whom  they  had  triotl 

by  their  own  tribmials,  and  de- 
clared to  be  guilty,  not  only  of 

offenoeB   which    by    their  Jaw 

merited  death,  but  of  entertain- 
ing designs  against  the  imperial 

supremacy,    which    they  felt  it 

incumbent    upon    themselves  to 

(lenouhce,  would  have  been  a  veiy 
serious  step  to  take.    So  serious 
that,  having  regard  to  the  larger 
question  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Hberties  of  the  subjugated 
provinces,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the    responsibility    of   the  local 
authorities,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Pilate  would  have  exposed  himself  to  very  grave  censure  had 
he  gone  further  than  he  did  in  the  attempt  to  save 
tho  life  of  one  whom  he  could  not  have  regarded  as 
other  than  an  amiable  but  slightly  cracked  enthusiast* 
Life  was  cheap  in  those  days,  and  a  Roman  governor, 
as   Caiaphas    sarcastically    reminded    Filate,  thought 
little  of   the   slaughter  of   the  hecatomb  of  Jews. 
At  any  rate,  before  confiemning  Pilate  I  should  like  to 
see  how  tfie  British*  viceroy  will  act  when  he  is  asked  to 
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interfere  with  the  first  act  of  flagrant  injustice  insisted 
on  by  the  Irish  (Home  Rule)  administration  when 
Downing  Street  is  occupied  by  a  Ministiy  that  will 
give  anything  for  an  easy  Ufe,  and  when  there  is  no 
outside  pubUc  opinion  to  invoke  in  favour  of  the  innocent 
oppressed. 

JUDAS. 

Another  person  who  comes  out  better  than  might 
be  expected  is  Judas.  The  conception  of  his  character 
is  very  fine  and  very  human. 
Judas,  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
Uttle  band,  naturally  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  apparent  wanton 
extravagance  which  led  Manr 
Magdalene  to  pour  ointment  worth 
300  pence  3>on  the  head  of  her 
Master.  There  is  real  human 
nature  and  sound  practical  common- 
sense  in  liis  reply  to  those  who 
told  him  not  to  worry  about  the 
money,  when  he  retorted.  Who  is 
there  to  take  care  about  it  if  I 
rtoiTt?  Judas  never  from  first  to 
last  really  meditates  betraying  his 
Master  to  death.  The  salves 
which  he  lays  to  his  conscience 
when  consenting  to  identify  Jesus 
at  night  are  very  ingenious.  Judas 
was  a  smart  man  who  calculated 
he  stood  to  win  in  any  event.  He 
got  tho  indispensable  cash;  all 
that  he  did  was  to  indicate  what 
could  perfectly  well  have  been 
discovered  without  his  aid  ;  if  Jesus 
wore  what  he  beHeved  Him  to  be, 
Ho  cculd  easily  baffle  His  enemies ; 
if  he  were  not,  well,  then  he  had  de- 
ceived t  hem.  But  the  moment  J udas 
loams  that  he  has  reallv  endangered 
his  Mtister's  life,  his  whole  demean- 
our changes.  He  flings  back  the 
blooil-inonejr  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  had  given  it  him,  and,  in  the 
madness  of  despair  he  hangs  him- 
self. So  far  from  Judas  being 
c:illou3  to  Christ*s  fate,  his  suicide 
was  a  proof  that  his  penitence  was 
far  more  agonising  than  that  of 
Peter.  To  hang  yourself  is  one  of 
tho  severest  proofs  of  the  sincerity 
of  your  sorrow.  One  who  had  no 
conscience,  or  one  incapable  of  in- 
tense feeling,  would  not  have  acted 
as  Judas  did. 

Simon  Peter  also  comes  in  for  a 
share  in  the  general  rehabihtation. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
sympathy  for  the  hasty  old  man, 
hustled  from  side  to  side  by  a 
CHOSAGUS.  paQ]j  Qf  violent  soldiery.  Know- 

ing, moreover,  that  he  had 
cut  off"  one  of  their  ears  but  a  few  hours  before,  and  that 
if  they  recognised  him,  his  own  ears  would  be  cropped, 
even  if  he  did  not  share  the  fate  of  the  Crucified,  his 
denial  is  so  natural  under  the  circumstances,  that  you 
cease  to  marvel  that  even  the  cock  crow  on  the  roof 
failed  to  remind  him  of  his  Master's  warning. 

The  Passion  Play  has  at  least  done  this— it  sets  us 
discussing  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  and  Judas, 
as  if  they  were  our  contemporaries,  as  if  they  were  states- 
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men  at  Westminster,  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  admi- 
nistrators in  India.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  no  small 
service,  for  these  men  are  types  of  human  cnaracter,  who 
are  eternally  re-embodied  amongst  us. 

HOW  rr  IMPRESSED  ME. 

I  shrink  from  setting  down  exactly  what  I  thought 
during  the  Passion  Play  and  what  I  have  thought 
of  it  since.  But  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  describing 
an  experience  that  although  personal  is  at  least  genuine, 
I  may  as  well  set  down  what  it  suggested  to  me.  Tae  story 
of  the  Passion  has  ever  been  real  to  me  in  another 
than  a  Catholic  sense.  It  has  been  the  perpetual  re- 
incarnation of  the  divine  story  in  the  history  of  our  own 
times  that  has  absorbed  my  attention.  These  ancient 
figures  on  the  stage  of  New  Testament  history  were 
but  of  importance  in  so  far  as  they  lived  again  in  our  own 
life.  Of  their  mystic  theological  significance,  of  course,  I 
am  not  speaking.  That  is  a  thing  apart.  But  the  per- 
petual re-incarnation  of  God's  Messiah  in  the  great 
causes  of  Justice,  Freedom,  and  Humanity,  it  is  that 
which  makes  the  Gospel  story  ever  new  to  me.  Honce 
when  I  saw  the  old  personages  walk  on  the  stage  in  their 
ancient  conventional  garb,  I  was  for  a  time  almost 
puzzled  by  the  confusing  multitude  of  associations  which 
they  awoke. 

VARIOUS  CAIAPHA8ES  OF  OUR  TrtlE. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections,  bom  as  I  was  in  the 
house  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  of  the  struggle  of 
the  Nonconformists  against  all  manner  of  religious  dis- 
abilities inflicted  and  enforced  by  the  State  at  the  behest 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  first  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
whom  I  remember  meeting  in  daily  life  were  Anglican 
Churchmen  who  thrust  Quakers  into  jail  to  extort  pay- 
ment of  Church-rates,  who  barred  the  doors  of  the 
Universities  against  Nonconformists  and  then  taunted 
us  for  our  ignorance,  and  who  even  at  the  graveside 
insisted  upon  depriving  us  of  the  last  poor  consolation 
of  a  parting  word  of  prayer  by  the  grave  of  our  dead. 
The  Sanhe<&im  was  Convocation,  and  the  priests  and 
Pharisees  were  the  Established  clergy.  * 

When  a  mere  schoolboy,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  passed 
into  the  secular  office.  The  American  war  was  raging, 
the  end  of  which  was  to  be  the  extirpation  of  American 
slaveiy.  The  war  for  the  Union  became  in  Lowell's  phrase, 
"God  s new  Messiah,*^  and  all  those  who  aided  and  abetted 
the  South  and  helped  it,  as  did  Mr.  Gladstone  with  Ids 
speeches,  Mr.  Laira  with  his  Alabama,  or  the  Times 
with  its  constant  taunts  levelled  against  the  North,  seemed 
to  be  only  too  faithful  imitatons  of  those  who,  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  had  betrayed  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

KICODEMUS  AND  JOSEPH  OP  ARITMATHEA. 

When  I  entered  journalism,  the  supreme  crime  which 
tempted  the  English  to  ruin  was  war  with  Russia.  When 
the  Russo-Turlrish  war  was  over,  and  the  Jingo  fever  was 
at  its  height  I  remember  writing  a  leading  article  entitled, 
"  Reflections  on  Good  Friday m  which  1  set  out  in  plain 
outepoken  Saxon  my  reasons  for  believing  that  if  Lord 
Beaconsfield  were  permitted  to  plunge  us  into  war  in  order 
to  prevent  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria,  we  should  as  a  nation 
be  more  guilty,  because  sinning  against  greater  light  than 
were  the  Jews  who  crucified  Jesus,  or  the  Romans  who 
allowed  Him  to  be  put  to  death.  So  strongly  was  this 
impression  upon  me  that  when  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Anmatheagot  up  and  left  the  Sanhedrim  rather  than 
share  in JJie  blood-guiltiness  of  those  who  pressed  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  I  was  reminded  irresistibly  of 
the  great  struggle  of  1878,  in  which  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  Lord  Derby  played  the  i-o/e  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 


of  Arimathea,  leaving  the  Cabimet  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  then  seemed  to  be  hurrying  into  war  as  resolutely  as 
Caiaphas  pressed  forward  the  Crucifixion. 

After  I  left  DarUngton  and  came  to  London,  the  causes 
which  have  seemed  to  me  to  have  most  of  Christ  in  theml 
have  been  the  cause  of  Woman  and  the  cause  of  the  Poor. 
The  struggle  against  injustice  the  most  foul,  and  of  hard- 
ships compared  with  which  those  of  men  seem  trivial,  has  had 
many  vicissitudes,  and  is  still  far  from  being  fought  out. 
But  I  felt  somewhat  as  if  an  injustice  had  been  don& 
when  the  same  crowd  that  acclaimed  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem  was  brought  on  to  the  stage— even  the  child- 
ren— to  demand  His  crucifixion.  Jerusalem  was  big 
enough  to  afford  two  crowds.  I  remember,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  a  cause  which  was  cheered  from  Hyde  Park  to 
Charing  Cross,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  hooted  from 
Bow  Street  to  Clerkenwell  gaol.  But  it  was  not  the  same 
people  who  cheered  in  the  one  case  and  hooted  in  the 
other.  Incidents  in  the  strujggle  for  the  cause  of 
woman  would  form  as  effective  illustrated  tableaux 
leading  up  to  the  incidents  in  the  Passion  as  any  of 
those  which  Herr  Daisenberger  selected  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

MEMORIES  OF  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

There  was  one  scene  in  the  Passion  Play  that  reminded 
me  isresistibly  of  Trafalgar  Square.  When  the  money- 
chiungers  were  cleared  out  of  the  Temple,  they  rushed 
indignantly  to  make  complaint  to  the  Sanhedrim,  where 
they  poured  their  sorrows  into  the  sympathetic  ear  of 
Nathanael.  It  was  just  like  the  deputation  of  Charing 
Cross  shopkeepers  to  the  Home  Secretary,  which  led  to 
the  filching  of  the  Square  from  the  people.  And  when 
watching  the  development  of  the  drama,  how  often  it 
reminded  me  of  what  passed  three  years  ago  at  our  very 
doors.  Palbus  and  Malchus  hustle  Christ  roughly  along 
to  the  guardroom,  pretty  much  as  Sir  Charles  Warren^ 
Endicotts  marched  off  the  victims  of  Bloody  Sunday  to 
the  nearest  police-station.  But  our  pohco  were  more 
Irutal  than  the  soldiers  of  Ober-Ammergau.  And  even 
the  scourging  seemed  to  recall  memories  of  the  Black- 
hole  in  Scotland  Yard  when  on  the  night  of  the  Bloody- 
Sunday  the  police  entered  the  cells  wnere  prisoners  lay 
helpless  and  batoned  them  until  they  were  black  and  blue 
and  bloody,  without  any  redress  ever  having  been  afforded 
them  from  that  day  to  this.  Our  Pilatesand  Herods  and 
money-changers  were  well  content  that  such  things  should 
be.  It  was  well  that  the  mob  should  be  taught  a  lesson* 
As  it  was  in  Palestine,  so  it  is  in  London,  and  so  it  ever 
will  be  where  helpless  justice  pleads  in  vain  before  *the 
insolent  tribunal  of  wemh  and  power. 

The  causa  of  Ireland  is  another  of  those  Christa  of 
to-day  which  were  brought  vividly  before  me  at  Ober- 
Ammergau.  Nathanael,  the  fierce,  bitter,  unscrupulous, 
foe  of  the  Nazarene  who  went  out  and  subomea  fals& 
witnesses  to  come  and  testify  against  the  accused,  was  he 
not  the  very  image  of  the  Ttmes  newspaper  in  a  homed 
hat  P  It  was  the  Pamell  Commission  all  over  again,  with 
half-a-dozen  Pigotts  all  in  a  row. 

THE  SALVATION  ABMY. 

When  the  rulers  met  and  conspired  together  as  to  how 
they  could  destroy  Jesus,  the  tableau  tl^t  illustrated  it- 
was  not  the  old-world  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,, 
but  a  scene  which  I  witnessed  not  many  years  ago  in 
Basingstoke.  The  success  of  the  Salvation  Amnr  ii\ 
reclaiming  drunkards  had  so  seriously  jeopardisea  th&^ 
trade  of  tne  publicans  that  they  determined  to  crush  the^ 
obnoxious  evangelists  by  foul  means.  In  this  they  found 
active  sympathisers  in  high  places.  A  brewer  was  Mayor 
at  the  time,  and  when  I  arrived  iiytl^e  town  I  came  by  th& 
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merest  chance  upon  a  clump  of  his  friends  who  were 
eagerly  discussing  how  to  make  a  put-up  job  of  a  riot  so 
as  to  justify  liis  worship  in  reading  the  Kiot  Act  in  order 
to  call  out  the  soldiery  and  disperse  the  Salvationists.  The 
plan  was  ingenious  and  simple,  and  I  afterwards  saw  it 
carried  out  m  the  fidl  light  of  day.  "  You  push  me," 
says  one  worthy,  "  when  the  Array  comes  along.  I  will 
push  back.  You  cry  *  Violence,  violence !'  The  Mayor  will 
read  the  Riot  Act,  and  then  out  will  come  the  soldiers,  and 
we  shall  crush  the  Salvation 
Army As  it  was  said,  so  it  was 
done.  The  publicans'  skeleton 
procession,  with  tirr  kettles  and 
banners  of  rags  and  newspapers, 
marched  backwards  and  forwards 
in  front  of  the  Salvationists'  bar- 
racks. The  moment  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Salvationists  came 
out  the  prearranged  comedy  was 
gone  through;  tne  Mayor  read 
the  Riot  Act,  and  forthwith  a 
troop  of  artillerymen,,  mount- 
ed and  armed,  were  trampling 
their  way  through  the  crowd, 
which  fleet  in  all  directions.  But 
there  is  no  end  to  the  tableaux 
that  might  be  prepared  from  the 
record  of  the  struggle  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  against  the  publicans 
and  their  backers  on  the  Bench. 
Christ  before  Herod  received  ouite 
as  kindly  a  treatment  as  that  which 
many  a  Salvationist  Army  captain 
has  received  from  the  hands  of  an 
English  magistrate. 

M.  POBBDONESTZEFP. 

Then  the  scene  changed,  and  I 
was  in  Russia.    Whose  features 
were  those  that  I  saw  under  the 
gorgeous  head-dress  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  ?  Surely 
none  other  than  those  of  M, 
Pobedonestzeff,  the  i^ocurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  raging  in  his 
orthodox  zeal  against  the  sec- 
taries who  dared  to  obey  Christ 
in  their  own  fashion.    Kxile,  im- 
prisonment, punishment  are  meted 
out  by  hira  as  by  a  second  Caiaphas 
to  all  who  oppose  the  most  noly 
law  and  the  orthodoxy  which  is 
the  pillar  and  mainstay  of  the 
Russian  State.    The  ridicule  and 
scorn  with  which  Herod  greeted 
the  "  King  of  the  Fools,"  whom  he 
dismissed  with  jeers  from  his  judg- 
ment-seat, were  faint  echoes  of 
the  derision  with  which  cultivated 
St.  Petersburg  hailed  the  propa- 
ganda of  thePaschkoflEski.    It  is 
ever  so.   In  England,  in  Russia, 
as  in  Palestine — 

By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I 
track,  ® 

Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns  not 
back. 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  traditional  and  conventional 
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day  in  the  causes  which  He  inspires,  and  in  the  great 
movements  which  are  the  Gesta  Christi  of  our  time. 
Most  of  us  who  worship  Him  to-day  woidd  make  short 
work  of  Him  if  He  came  to  earth  once  more  as  He  came 
in  Palestine.  As  an  Englishman  said  to  the  Tzarewitch^ 
"  If  Jesus  Christ  came  to  the  world  again,  and  attempted 
to  deliver  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Gen.  Gresser  would  clap  him  in  prison  in  no 
time."  The  Christ  is  ever  in  the  front.  It  is  as  easy  to- 
be  Christian  when  Christianity  is- 
triumphant  as  it  is  to  be  wise^ 
after  the  event. 

For   Humanity  sweeps    onward  t 

^Vhere  to-day  the  martyr  stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  witb 

the  silver  in  his  hands ; 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready^ 

and  the  crackling  faggots  burn, 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday 

in  silent  awe  return, 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into* 
History's  golden  urn. 

Thus  the  whole  drama  of  con- 
temporary history  lives  once  again, 
in  tnese  old-world  figiures.  The 
faces  under  the  head-dresses  are 
continually  changing,  but  the- 
spirit  is  -the  same.  And  only  in 
proportion  as  I  identify  these- 
types  with  the  men  ancf  causes- 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  and 
struggle  from  day  to  day  does, 
the  battle  of  life  have  much  zest 
or  meaning  for  me. 

CHRLSTS,  REAL  AND  CONVENTIONAL.- 

Leaving  Ober-Ammergau,  I  re- 
tiumed  by.Switzer]and  to  London. 
At  Lucerne,  while  waiting  for  th& 
train,  I  turned  over  the  book  in 
the  waiting-room  that  describe* 
the  constniotion  of  the  Gotthanl 
railway.  About  one  thousand 
tons  of  dynamite,  it  is  said,  had 
sufficed  when  scientifically  ap- 
pUed  to  pierce  the  tunnels  through 
the  mountain  barrier  that  sepa- 
rated Italy  from  Switzerland, 
Blasting  power  could  never  have 
done  the  work.  It  helped  to  level 
the  miUtary  roads  for  the  lefi:ions 
of  Suwarrow.  It  needed  ^na- 
mite  to  tunnel  the  St.  Gotthard 
— dynamite  directed  by  science ; 
and  as  I  read  this  I  fell  a  think- 
ing. That  old  story,  that  medisB- 
val  artistic  Christ  in  magenta  and 
pearl  grey,  with  His  disciples  in 
artistic  sjrmphonies  of  harmonious 
and  contrasted  colour,  no  doubt 
transformed  the  world.  But  a 
new  world  has  arisen  which  sorely 
needs  transforming  again.  And 
that    the   conventional  Christ 


is  it    not  possible      

who  no  doubt  did  mighty  things  in  His  time,  may 
have  become  as  obsolete  as  blasting  powder  ?  May  we 
not  hope  that  if  the  conventional  Christ  did  so  much,  the 
real  Christ  may  do  much  more  ?— that  the  realisation  of 


^^^r^o         %1  •       fT"^?^  centuries  long    the  Christ  as  He  actually  lived  and  died  amongst  us  may 

Mince  departed.    It  is  another  thing  to  identify  Him  to-    be  as  much  superior  in:it8  tranafe^ming  effiwcy  as  thi 
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<lynamite  of  the  modern   engineer  is  to  the  powilei 

sack  of  the  old  soldiers  who  marched  under  Suwarrow  ?  Of 

one  thing  we  may  at  least  be  eertiuiy  and  that  ia^  tbat  if 
-every  one  of  those 

who    call  them- 

aelves  by  the 
•ChriBtian  name 

would  but  say  one 
Oirist-like  word, 
•or  do  one  Chriat- 
.like  deed,  between 

every  sunrise  and 
;8unset,  it  would 

lift  a  very  Alpine 

mass    of  sorrow 

and  anxiety  from 

the  weary  lieurt 

the  world.  What, 

then,  might  not  be 

done   if  in  very 

truth  with  alJ 

sincerity  we  each 
•of  U8  tried  to  be  a 

realChriBt  in  his 
-or  her  own  sphere, 
-theSent^^Godto 
^oseiatlieiiiidst 

of  whom  we  pass 
*onr  lives? 

One  word  more 

and  I  have  done. 

I  have  spoken  of 

tlie  endless  shift- 
ing   of  features 

under    the  same 

mitre.  In  this  also 
Ober  -  Ammergau 

supplies  a  timely 

lesson.  The  adKWS 

play  differexit 

parts  as^they  grow 
-old.  Tfeey  begin 
with  beuig  child- 
ren in  the  ta- 
bleaux, and  they 
pass  in  turn  from 
one  r6le  tn  nii- 
•other.  The  Judas 
of  this  year  was 
the  Apostle  John  of  1880.  The  Apostle  John  of  to-day 
will  probably  be  the  Clirist  of  1900.    When  the  Christ  was 
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selected  in  ls70,  he  was  c  liosen  out  of  four  competitors. 
One  of  the  unsuccessful  to  -  day  plays  King  Herod, 
tiie  other  Poniias  Pfitftow  8o  is  it  ever  in  real  life.  Few 

indeed  are  those 
who  are  always 
Christs.  When 
Christians  ceased 
to  be  msttyrs 
thej  martyred 
their  enemies. 
The  Church  came 
from  the  cata- 
combs to  establish 
the  Inquisition. 
Tlic  Puritan  fa- 
thers wlio  crossed 
tlie  Atlantic  to 
find  froe(l(Ma  to 
•.vors]ii[>  God,  no 
sooner  found 
themselves  at 
home  in  the  wil- 
derness than  they 
persecuted  iha 
Quakers  as  zelent- 
lessly  as  tbey 
themselves  rad' 
been  persecuted 
by  the  Stuarts. 
It  is  with  indivi- 
duals as  it  is  with 
Churches.  In  our 
own  lives  we  may 
be  Christs  to-day 
and  atheists  to- 
morrow. Power 
and  opportunity 
destroy  more 
CIn-ists  than  tha 
dungeon  and  tba 
stake.  And  per- 
haps one  reason 
wliy  the  Ober-Am- 
niergauers  have 
been  able  to  give 
us  the  Christ  we 
see  this  year,  is 
because  in  their 
secluded  valley 
they  have  remained  poor  and  humble  in  spirit,  and  have 
never  forgotten  the  story  that  transformed  the  world. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Illustrations  in  the  forefjoing  description  of  the  Passion  Play  are  all  authorised  reproductions  of  the 
.admirahh  series  of  photographs  taken  hy  Carl  Stockmamiy  Court  Photographer  of  Vie^ina,  and  belonging  to  the 
Kunst  und  Verlags  Anstalt  of  Ober- Ammergau,  tcho  possess  the  exclusive  rights  to  all  photographs  of  the 
Passioti  Play  cf  1890.  Kx^ry  photograph  is  officially  stamped^  and  all  which  do  not  hear  this  stamp  are 
worthless  reprcductions  of  ihe  eld  pictures  of  1870  and  1880. 
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ing accurate  information  and  statistics,  prepared  upon  an  identical 
baJU,  of  all  the  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  properly  classified 
in  groups.  Besides  this,  there  are  chapters  on  nursing,  audit, 
pensions,  book-keeping  and  accounts,  as  well  as  an  alphabetical  list  of 
every  medical  institution  and  examining  body  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  statistics  have  been  carefully  revised. 

The  Explanatory  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Latin 

Quotations.  (Walker  and  Co.)  Svo.  limp  Cloth.  Pp.  S(>. 
Price  Is. 

So  long  as  writers  perrist  in  employing  hackneyed  Latin  phrases  in 
preference  to  equally  expressive  English  locutions,  so  long  will  there 
remain  a  demand  for  such  dictionaries  as  the  one  just  published 
by  Mr.  John  Walker.  It  is  a  neat  little  book  enough,  and  translates 
moat  of  the  quotationa  In  commoa  use.  The  prononciatkm  Is  in 
each  case  given. 


ESSAYS.  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Ford,  Sheridan.  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies.    (Delabrosse  et  Cie.,  Paris.)   Svo.   Pp.  250. 

This  curious  work  chdms  to  be  *'  the  Original  Authorised  Version" 
of  the  \'arious  writings  of  Mr.  Whistler,  collected  and  edited  by 
Sheridan  Ford.  Dedicated  to  "  All  good  comrades  who  like  a  fair 
field  and  no  quarter."  Exhaustive  index,  and  long  explanatory 
preface  by  the  compiler  of  the  volume. 

in 
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Henley,  w.  jl   Views  and  Reviews : 
Appreciation.     Literature.     (David  Nutt.) 

Cloth.   Pp.  xii.,  236.   Price  5s. 

Short  critical  notes  on  various  writers,  pieced  together  In  a  volume. 
Mr.  Henley  himself  describes  the  book  as  **  a  mosaic  <^  scraps  and 
shreds  recovered  from  the  shot  rubbish  of  some  fourteen  years  of 
journalism."   It  is  dedicated  to  the  '*  men  "  of  the  ScoU  Observer,] 

Mitchell,  Donald  G.  EngUsh  Lands,  Letters,  and 
Kings,  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne  (Sampson,  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.)   Svo.  cloth.   Pp.  x.,  346.   Price  68. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  already  brought  out  a  volume  covering  the  period 
which  lies  between  Celt  and  Tudor.  The  book  before  us  deals  with 
Jacobean  and  Carolean  periods,  with  the  Commonwealth,  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revolution,  and  with  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne.  It 
consists  for  the  most  part  (though  not  exclusively)  of  pleasant,  in- 
formal chats  on  English  literature  and  the  men  who  made  it. 
There  are  occasional  inaccuracies;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
stimulating  and  helpful. 

NiCHOL,  J.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  &  W.  S.  M'CORMACK,  M.A. 

Questions  and  Exercises  in  English  Composition.. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.)    12mo.,  cloth.   Pp.  124.   Price  Is. 

A  companion  volume  to  Professor  Nichol's  excellent  little  primer  of 
English  composition.  The  student  who  is  anxious  to  express  himself 
accurately,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  certain  degree  of  elegance, 
should  carefully  read  both  of  these  little  books. 

Pendleton,  John.  Newspaper  Reporting  in  Olden 
Time  and  To-day.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  x.,  246. 
Price  4s.  6d. 

One  chapter  only  is  devoted  to  *'  Reporting  in  Olden  Time,"  and  this* 
is  based,  if  we  mistake  not,  on  Andrews'  •♦History  of  British 
Journalism.**  The  "  Reporter  in  Parliament,*'  and  ♦'  Incidents  of  the 
Gallery  "  are  interesting,  and  contain  much  that  will  be  new  to  the 
general  reader.  The  "experiences"  and  "adventures"  are  not  very 
fresh;  nor  is  the  bibliographical  appendix  so  full  as  it  might  have 
been.   Still,  the  book  as  a  whole  b  well  worth  reading. 

Stott,  Helen  (Translator).  The  Morals  and  Manners 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.   Being  the  Characters 

OfLaBruyere.  (David  stott.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.,  308. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

A  new  translation  of  Ia  Bruyftre's  CaracUres,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  n  new  series,  to  be  issued  under  the  general  title  of  "  Masterpieces 
of  Foreign  Authors."   A  Biographical  Introduction  is  prefixed. 

Symonds,  John  addington.    Essays:  Speculative 

and  Suggestive.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  Cr.  Svo.  Two 
volumes.   Price  18s. 

Some  of  these  Essays  are  reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly  Review  :  most 
of  them,  however,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  They  deal 
w  ith  a  great  variety  of  subjecU ;  for  example,  with  Evolution,  Land- 
scape, the  Rose  in  Literature,  Is  Poetry  at  Bottom  a  Criticism^  of 
Life  ?  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  the  mo«t  interesting  essays  are  those  whicjL 
discuss  "Style,"  in  regard  to  whij;&>Mr.^Symon^  speaks  with 
authority,  and  not  i    '  - 
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Whistleb,  J.  McN.  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies,  as  pleasantly  exemplified  in  many  in- 
stances wherein  the  serious  ones  of  the  earth,  care- 
fully exasperated,  have  been  prettily  spurred  on  to 
unseemliness  and  indiscretion,  while  overcome  by 
a  due  sense  of  right.  (William  Heinemanu.)  4to.  Cloth. 
Pp.  292.   Price  10s.  6d. 

The  authorised  edition  of  Mr.  Whistler^s  writings.  These  writings,  it 
should  be  added,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  records  of  the  artist's 
controversies  with  the  various  more  or  less  eminent  persons  with 
whom  he  has,  dur(og  an  eventful  life,  come  into  collision.  The  '*  gel- 
up"  and  binding  of  the  book  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  more  important  works  of 
fiction  published  during  the  month  of  June.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  two  and  three  volume  novels  is 
exceedingly  small.  Such  works  are  seldom  bought  outright : 
persons  desirous  of  reading  them  usually  find  an  abundant 
supply  at  the  circulating  libraries.  Stories  in  one  volume 
tiaturally  stand  on  a  different  footing;  consequently  both 
size  and  price  are  in  each  case  given. 

Thbee  Volume  Novels. 

Hume,  Feegus.    The  Man  with  a  Secret.   (F.  v. 

White  and  Co.)  ' 

Tbollope,  Frances  Eleanor.  Madame  Leroux 
(Bentley  and  Son.) 

Two  Volume  Novels. 

BuBCHETT,  Godfrey.  One  of  the  Wicked.  (Ward 
and  Downey.) 

Ef>WARDES,  Mrs.  Annie.  Pearl-powder.  (Bentley  and 
Son.) 

Phillips,  F.  C.  and  C.  J.  Wills.  The  Scudamores. 
(Gardiner  and  Co.) 

P  ,  Count  Paul.  The  Conspirator :  A  Romance 

of  Real  Life.  Edited  by  Frank  Hurkut.  (Sampson,  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.) 

Selby,  Anqblica.  In  the  Sunlight.  (Frederick  Warne 
and  Co.) 

One  Volume  Novels. 
Anon.    A  Dead  Man's  Diary,  written  After  His 
Decease.    (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.)    8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  218. 

Price  3.<s.  Gd. 

This  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  reprint  of  articles  which  liave  appeared  in 
LippincotVs  Afagajni^,&nd  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  kkvikw(»f 
Bsi/iE;vj.  T.13  bj^k  is  oJitel,  with  a  prefaas,  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Bettany. 

Anon.  The  Angel  and  the  Idiot.  (David  Stott.)  8vo. 

Paper  covers.  Pp.  158.   Price  Is. 
"  A  story  of  the  next  century." 

Authob  op  "  Mn.  and  Mns.  Mocton.*'  Silken  Threads : 
A  Detective  StOi*y  ''Alexander  Gardner).  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp, 
342.    Price  . 

Authob  OF  "Thoth."  Toxar :  A  Romance.  (Longmans, 

Green,  and  Co.)    8vo.,  cloth.    Pp.  290.    Price  6s. 

Clibton,  Alice.  An  Unwilling  Wife :  A  Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.    (Remington  and  Co.)   8vo,  cloth.  Pp 

300.    Price  Cs. 

CoLLixs,  Mabel.  Ida :  An  Adventure  in  Morocco. 

(Ward  &  Downey.)    r>vo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.- 140.    Price  Is. 

Colebidgb,  Chbistabel  R.  and  M.  Bbambton.  Truth 
with  Honour.  (Walter  Smith  &  Innes.)  Cloth.  8vo. 
Pp.  382. 

Compton-Readb,  Mii3.  Monsignor.  (Bristol:  Arrow- 
.smith.)   8vo.   Boards,   Pp.  358.    Price  2.s 


Cbommelin,  May.  Midge.  (Trischlcr  and  Co.)  Byo 
Cloth.   Pp.298.   Price  68. 

Davidson,  John.  Perfervid :  The  Career  of  Ninian 

JamieSOn.  (Ward  and  Downey.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  264. 
Twenty-three  illustrations  by  Mr.  Harry  Fumiss.   Price  6s. 

DowNE,  Hugh..  Ihnocent  Victims:  A  Story  of 
London  Life  and  Labour.  (Remington  and  Co.)  8to. 
Cloth.   P.p.,  302.   Price  6s. 

The  title  of  this  work  alone  sufflces  to  reveal  its  contents.  It  is  a 
story  of  current  interest,  told  with  force,  and  will  be  read  by  those 
interested  in  social  questions. 

Glaisteb,  Elizabeth.  Two  and  Two:  A  Tale  of 
Four.  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith.)  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp. 
188.   Price  Is. 

Habpeb,  Alpbbo  Phil.    A  Story  ot  School  Life. 

(Digby  and  Long).    8vo.  Cloth.    Price  3s.  6d.    Pp.  262. 

HowELi^,  William  d.  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream. 

(Edinburgh:  David  Douglas.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  218. 
Price  6s. 

MiTPOBD,  A.  B.  Tales  of  Old  Japan.  (MacmiUan  and 
Co.).  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.,  384.  lUustrations.  Price  3s.  6d. 
A  new  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1671. 

Philups-Wolley,  c.  Snap :  A  Legend  of  the  Lone 

Mountain.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  310.    Illustrations.   Price  6s. 

RuTHEBFOBD,  Mabk.  Mlpiam's  Schooling,  and  other 

Papers.    (Kegan  Paul,  Trench.  Trubner  &  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth 
Pp.  194.   Frontispiece  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.   Price  6s. 

Stables,  Gobdon,  M.D.,  CM.,  R.N.  The  Mystery  of  a 
Millionaire's  Grave.    Cloth.    Crown  8vo.    Pp.  3io. , 

(Remington  and  Co.) 

Stbacey,  Eugene.  Hidden  In  the  Light  (Digby  and 
Long.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.334.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Thanet,  Octavr  £xpiation.  (Wame  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Boards.   Pp.  216.   Illustrations.   Price  2s.  • 

Thomas,  Bebtha.  The  House  on  the  Scar :  a  Tale 
of  South  Devon.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  296.    Price  6s. 

Shebabd,  H.  R.  Agatha's  Quest.   (Trlschler  and  Co.) 
8vo.   Price  Is. 

Kxclting  detective  story. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

DoBsoN,  Geobge.  Russia's  Railway  Advance  into 

Central  Asia.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii., 
440.   Price  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Do^son  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  railway  at  Samarkand 
two  years  ago.  This  volume  is  described  as  *'  Notes  of  a  Joumev  from 
St.  I^etcrsburg  to  Samarkand."  There  are  ten  illustrations  and  three 
maps. 

JuNKEB,  Dr.  WiLHELM.  TKivels  lu  Afflca  during  the 

years  1876-78.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii. 

582.    Portrait,  map,  and  illustrations.    Price  21s. 

"In  n  general  way,**  says  the  preface  to  this  translation  from  the 
German,  "  Dr.  Junker's  researches  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  those  of  bis  fellow-countryman.  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  whicli  closed  in 
1870  with  the  discovery  of  the  Welle.  .  .  .  His  achievements,  accom- 
plished without  any  s}m)w  of  force,  and  without  a  single  violent  death, 
place  Dr.  Junker's  name  high  up  on  the  glorious  muster-roll  of 
African  explorers."  The  translation  is  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane. 

Leland,  Lilian.  A  Woman's  Journey  round  the 
World  Alone.  (Brentanos,  the  Strand.)  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  viii.,  358.    Price  5s. 

A  collection  of  letters,  written  by  a  young  lady  of  twenty-five,  who  has 
recently  made  a  journey  round  the  world  alone. 

Digitized  by 
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Olivbb,  Capt.  Pasfibld  (Editor).  Madagascar :  op 
Robert  Drury's  Journal  duringr  Fifteen  Years'  Cap- 
tivity on  that  Island;  and  a  Further  Description  of 
Madagascar  by  the  Abbe  Alexis  Rochon.  (T.  Fisher 

Unwin.)    8to.    Cloth.    Pp.  398.    Price  5s. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  Mr.  Fisher  Un^vin  s  "  Adventure  Series." 

Capt.  Oliver,  who  knows  Madagascar  well,  supplies  a.  critical  intnxluc- 

tion  and  some  Interesting  notes,  and  there  are  numerous  Illustrations. 

Drurys  "Journal/*  it  may  be  added,  came  out  early  in  the  eighteenth 

century. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.  In  Darkest  Aft?ica.  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  and  Co.)  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Two  volumes- 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  42s. 

•'^e  official  publication  recording  the  quest,  rescue,  and  retreat  of 
Bmln,  Governor  of  Bquatoria."   The  book  of  tlie  month. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport  from  "Blackwood's 

Magazine."  (Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Paper  covers.  Pp. 
436. ,  Price  Is. 

A  reprint  of  some  interesting  magazine  articles,  describing  the  laying  of. 
the  Atlantic  Cable ;  Life  in  Central  Asia  ;  a  Visit  to  the  Big  Trees  of 
California ;  and  tlie  Pirates  of  Segqua. 

HISTORY. 

bax,  e.  Belfoet.  The  Story  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  8vo.,  cloth.  Pp.  vi., 
122.    Prico  2s.  6d. 

Thi},  naturally,  can  be  little  more  than  a  sketch.  It  originally  appeared 
in  serial  form  in  Justice,  where  the  subject  was,  of  course,  treated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  present-day  Socialism.  Tiie  bcok  forms  a  wlume 
ol  the    Social  Science  Series." 

Child.  Gilbert  W.,  M.A.  Church  and  State  under 
the  T^dO^S.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  XX.,  430.    Price  lus. 

A  very  cqmplcte  study  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  under- 
taken with  tlie  object  of  throwing  light  upon  the  respective  sliares  of 
each  ill  the  BefonnaUon  settlement. 

dalton,  Ctf  ables,  F.R.G.S.   The  Waterloo  Roll  Call. 

(William  Clowes  and  Son.)  8yo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.  xii.,  256. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Lbts  of  the  oflicers  and  others  connected  with  the  various  regimente 
who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  together  with  brief  biographical 
notes.  Published  ara  souvenir  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  last  day  of  the  fight. 

GoMME,  George  Lawbence,  F.S.A.  (Editor.)  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Library.  Architectural  Anti- 
quities, Part  I.  (Elliott  stock.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  400. 
Price  7s.  Gd. 

The  object  of  this  "  Library  "  is  to  reprint  all  that  is  worth  preserving 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from  1731  to  1868.  When  complete,  It 
will,  as  the  publisher  points  out,  form  a  *'  classified  collection  of  the 
chief  contents"  of  that  important  periodical.  Ten  volumes  have 
almdy  appeared,  dealing  with  customs,  dialect,  proverbs,  super- 
stitions, archa!ology,  literary  history,  Jjibliography,  etc.  This— the 
eleventh— begins  the  extracts  which  relate  to  architectural  antiquities. 

LuABD,  Hbnby  Richards,  D.D.  (Editor.)  Flores  Histori- 
armm* (Eyre and Spottiswoode).  8vo., cloth.  Pp.506.  Price 
lOs. 

Vol.  II..  extending  from  1067  to  1264.  A  repfrint  for  students  of  the 
Latin  text,  with  English  side-heads  and  foot  notes,  forming  a  volume 
of  the    Rerum  BriUnnlcum  Medil  Mv\  Scriptores"  series. 

Smith,  G.  Gregobt,  f.a.  (Editor).  The  Days  of  James 

IV.,  1488-1513.  (David  Nutt).  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  220. 
Map  and  illus;trations.   Price  Is. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  to  be  issued  under  the  general  title  of 
"Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers.  Bxtracta  from 
roval  letters,  from  State  papers,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  period, 
wfth  connecting  notes."  English  history  is  being  similarly  treated  in 
a  series  of  the  same  kind. 

Wheeler,  J.  Talboys.  Indian  History:  Asiatic 
and  European.  (MacmiUan  and  Co.)  12mo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  126.    Map.    Price  Is. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance,  even  among  educated  persons,  con- 
cerning the  history  of  our  great  Indian  Empire ;  so  that  Mr.  Wheeler  s 
book,  though  nothing  more  than  a  brief  Introductory  sketch,  may  bo 
read  with  advantage  by  all.  It  forma  a  volume  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan'a  excellent  scries  of  "  HlstorylPrimers." 


LAW  AND  POLITICS. 

Bbett,  Thomas,  B.A.,  LL.B.    Commentaries  <m  the 

Present  Laws  of  England.    (William  Clowes  and  Sons.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Two  volumes.    Pp.  cvi.,  1,234.    Price  38s. 

These  bulky  volumes  deal  mainly  with  the  present  and  living  lav. 
They  do  not  seek  to  supersede  Stephen's  edition  of  Blackstone— 
which  will  always  remain  a  classic— but  deal  with  past  law  only  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  present. 
Personal  Property,  Contracts  and  Torts,  Bquity,  Practtee,  Evidence, 
Bankruptcy,  the  Law  as  to  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Adraintlty  business^ 
Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Criminal  Law— are  all  subjects  whicli  come 
within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Brett's  cbmprehensive  scheme,  and  all  receive 
treatment  in  separate  books.  The  references  and  the  tables  of  case» 
and  statutes  are  both  numerous. 

DUFFBRIN  AND    AVA,  THE    MABQUIS    OF.  SpOOCheS 

delivered  in  India,  1884-8.  (John  Murray.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  X.,  288.  Price 

A  collection  of  ninety-six  speeches,  most  of  which  relate  to  India  and 
the  affairs  of  our  great  Empire  in  the  East.  Lord  DufFerin's  private 
secretary  supplies  a  brief  note  stating  where  and  under  what  circum- 
stances each  speech  was  delivered. 

FuBNiss,  Harry.  M.P.'s  in  Session :  600  Charac- 
teristic Slcetches  of  Eminent  and  Prominent 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1882-1890. 

(Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co.)  Oblong  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.72. 
Price  Is. 

This  collection  of  sketches  might  have  been  catalogued  under  "Art," 
although  it  is  the  politician  who  will  most  enjoy  the  satire  of  Mr. 
Fumiss's  facile  pen.  Manv  of  the  portraits  are  perfect;  some  are 
indifferent;  a  few  are  distinctly  lad.  Taken  altogether,  the 
book  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  source  of  enterialmnent  to  those  wha 
take  an  interest  in  the  personnel  of  the  House  of  "Commons. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Archer,  William  (Editor).    Lady  Inger  of  Ostrat ; 
The  Viltings  at  Helgoland ;  The  Pretenders.  (Walter 

Scott.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  390.   Price  3s.  6d. 

The  third  %  olumc  of  Mr.  William  Archer's  edition  of  the  prose  dramas; 
of  Henrik  Ibsen.  A  short  critical  note  Is  prefixed  to  each  play,  none- 
of  which,  by  the  way,  is  familiar  to  English  readers.  As  to  the- 
translations,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  from  the  Editor's, 
own  pen. 

Carleton,  Will.  (City  Legends.)    (Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  192.   Price  Is. 
A  pleasant  pocket  edition,  forming  a  volume  of  the  **  Rose  Library." 

Howard,  Cecil  (Editor).  Dramatic  Notes :  A  Year* 

Book  of  the  3tage.  (Henr^'  and  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.  190.    Price  Is. 

A  pretty  complete  chronicle  of  the  theatrical  events  of  1890,  giving  the 
dates  and  casts  of  new  plays  and  important  revivals ;  together  witli  a 
catalogue  of  English  pUys  produced  in  America  In  1889.  A  useful  and 
trustworthy  year-book. 

Thayer,  William  Roscob  (Editor).  The  Best 
Elizabethan  .Plays.    (Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.;  London: 

Arnold).  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  612.  Price  7s.  6d. 
Whether  the  plays  selected  by  Mr.  Thayer  are  the  "  best"  or  not  is  a 
question  which  need  not  here  be  discussed.  The  selection,  such  as  it 
is,  is  pleasant  to  read  and  to  handle,  and  is  not  cumbered  with  too 
many  notes.  Here  are  Mr.  Thayer's  five  "  best  Elizabethan  plays  "  :— 
"The  Jew  of  Malta"  (Marlowe);  "The  Alchemist"  (Jonson);. 
"Philaster"  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher);  "The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen" 
(Fletcher) ;  and  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  (Webster). 

RELIGION. 

Agnes,  Sister  Mary,  O.S.B.  Nunnery  Life  in  the 
Church  of  England;  or,  Seventeen  Years  with 

Father  IgrnatiUS.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xxviii,  208.   Portrait.   Price  6s. 

Miss  Povey,  the  author  of  this  volume,  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  nun. 
Her  account  of  life  at  Feltham  and  Llanthony  is  interesting  reading, 
but  the  story  is.  of  course,  a  purely  ex  parte  one.  The  Hev.  Lancelot 
Holland  contributes  a  preface. 

Rawlinson,  George.  Isaac  and  Jacob :  Their  Live6i 

and  Times.  (Nisbot  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth,  Pp.  viii...  136. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

The  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Nisbet'8^w»|uable  "Men  of  the  Bible** 
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SCIENCE. 

Bennett,  Ctbil.  The  Modern  Malady ;  or.  Sufferers 
Jfrom  "Nerves,"  (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.184. 
Price  6s. 

▲  popular  study  of  neurutbenU.  or  nerve  weakneu— a  distrvMinf 
eomplaint  which,  aocordlng  to  Mr.  Bennett,  is  becoming  increaslni^ly 
prevalent.  The  writer  first  points  out  in  what  manner  the  present 
mode  of  treating  the  disease  Is  erroneous ;  after  which  he  goes  on  to 
show  how  the  ailment  taJies  its  rise.  Dr.  Herbert  Tibbitts  contributes 
a  preface  to  the  book. 

DRAT80N,  MajobtGbn.  A.  W..  F.R.A.S.  Untrodden 
Ground  in  Astronomy  and  Geology.    (Kegan  Paul, 

lYench,  Triibner  and  Co.)   Demy  8vo.   Cloth.    Price  14s. 

Details  are  here  given  concerning  the  second  rotation  of  the  earth— a 
movement  which  has  not  yet  been  scientifically  demonstrated. 
Hajor-Oen.  Drayson  has  based  calculations  on  this  supposed  rotation.' 
and  has  obtained  exact  results ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  tnat  the  move- 
ment satisfactorily  explains  those  great  changes  of  climat«  in  past  ages, 
which  are  revealed  by  geological  science.  The  book  Is  a  simple 
record  of  facts,  no  theory  of  any  kind  being  put  forwaid. 

Mbbcieb,  Chablbs,  M.B.    Sanity  and  Insanity. 

•<Walter  Scott.)  8vo.  Pp.  xx.,  396.  Illustrations.  Price 
38.  6d. 

'  This  is  a  volume  of  the  "  Ck>ntemporary  Science  Series."  It  describes 
the  nervous  system  and  mind,  and  then  sets  out  the  manifold  causes 
and  forms  of  insanity.  On  the  whole  it  forms  interesting,  although 
not  particularly  pleasant,  reading.  An  early  volume  of  this  series  will 
deal  with  Hypnotism. 

RioBDAN,  William  E.  Manual  for  Army  Medleal 
"Students.  (Eyre  and  Spottlswoode.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.Tiii., 
460.   Price  8s. 

A  collection  of  orders  relating  to  medlco-milltary  matters,  and  an 
account  of  the  general  organisation  and  administration  of  the  army, 
and  the  laws  by  which  It  is  governed. 

Smithson,  t.  Spencbb.  Pond  life :  Algse  and  Allied 
Porms.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  94. 
Illustrations.   Price  2s. 


Pebbt,  Lucibn.  Un  petit-neveu  de  Mazarln.  (Caimann 

lAvy,  Paris.)   4vo.    Price  7  fr.  CO  c. 

Life  of  I^uisJules  Barbon  Mandnl  Mazarini.  Due  de  NlvemaU.  the  sod 


The  latest  volume  is  a  useful  collection  of  practical  hand-boooks,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  '*  Young  Collector  Series." 

SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.   GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Aliz,  e.  L'Esprit  de  nos  Betes.  (J.  B.  BaiUi^re  et  fiis.) 

^vo.   Pp.  650.   Price  12  fr. 

Amusing  and  instructive  study  of  animals  by  a  well-known  military 
veterinary  surgeon.  Full  of  quaint  anecdotes,  proving  the  intelli- 
gence and  tavoirfatre  of  the  horse  and  dog. 

Babante,  Claude  db.    Souvenirs  de  Baron  de 

Barante.    (Calmann  L^vy,  Paris.)   4vo.   Price  7  fr.  60  c. 

'.The  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  a  well-known  Academician,  com- 
prising the  eventful  period  between  1782—1813.  Published  by  his 
grandson. 

^Cabtbbet-Qband,  John.  Bismarck  en  Caricatures. 

<Librarie  Acad^mique  Didier,  Paris.)   8vo.  Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  French,  German.  Italian,  Bnglish,  and 
Bussian  caricatures  of  the  Iron  Chancellor.  Frontispiece  designed 
byWillette.  ^  *  * 

Haussmann,  Babon.    Memoires  du  Baron  Hauss- 

mann.    (Victor  Havard,  Paris.   4vo.   Price,  7  fr.  50  c. 
.'Second  vol.  of  the  Beoollections  which  are  being  published  by  the  well- 
known  Imperialist  statesman. 

Lbclbbc,  Max.  Lettres  du  BresiL  (E.  Plon,Noiirritet 
-  Cie,  Paris.)  8vo.   3  fr.  60  c. 
Pleasant  and  accurate  picture  of  Brazil  up  to  date,  comprising  a  short 
account  of  the  late  Revolution  and  new  Bepublic,  and  description  of 
life  in  Bio  Janeiro  and  up  country. 

Lettbes  DB  Gens  de  Societe.    Les  Compagnons 
.de  la   Plume.       (Librairie    E.    Deutu,  Paris.)  8vo. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Volume  compiled  by  the  Committee  of  the  French  Society  of  Authors. 

LiABD,  C.  Universites  et  Facultes.  (Armand  Colin, 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Exhaustive  account  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  great 
European  Universities.  Likely  t^prove  of  \'alue  even  to  those  not 
specially  interestetl  in  the  question. 


»  n  van  It*  ttic  uil  UJC 

eighteenth  centuries.   Fine  portrait. 

J^^^       Tenebres  de  r AfWque 

(Hachette  et  Cie.  Paris  et  Londres.)  2  vols.  8vo.  Fd 
1,000.   Price  30  fr.   Bound-38  fr. 

^"JS*^? "J* ^  Jf""*  St*nley  s  "  In  Darkest  Africa."  One  hundird  and 
lISTbound  '^^""^'^^''y  tmnslated.  printed 

ViLLBBABEL,  DE  LA  Bois.  Lcs  Proccs  dc  Jcluuine 

la  Pucelle.  (Ren6  Pmd'homme,  Paris.)  8vo.  Pp.  212. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

An  hitherto  unpublished  record  of  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Ans,  left 
University  by  Benoit  XIV.  Curious  preface  by  the 
Editor.   This  worli  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  medlml 
literature. 


II.— FICTION,  POaTRY.  and  THE  BELLES 
LETTRES. 

BEAuuEu-LEBoy,  Akatolb.  La  Revolution  et  le 
liberalisme.  Librairie  Hachette,  Paris,  Londres.)  8vo. 
Price  3  f .  50  c. 

Five  critical  Essays  on  the  Bevolution  and  LiberalUm  by  the  well- 
known  historical  writer  and  member  of  the  French  Institute.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  thoughtful  and  picturesque  manner. 

BusNACH,  William.     Le  Petit  Gosse.  (Librairie 

Acadfimlque  Didier,  Paris.)    16vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 
Pretty  story  by  well-known  writer.   Recommended  and  approved  by 
the  French  Academy,  who  discerned  it  the  Prix  Montyon. 

Clabetie,  Jules.  La  CigaretCe.  (E.  Dentu,  P^) 
8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Delpit,  Albebt.   Toutes  les  Deux.   (Paul  OUendorf^ 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  60  c. 
Novel  by  the  author  of  "  Le  Fils  de  Coralie." 

'^Maupassant,  Guy  db.  L'Inutile  Beaute.  (Victor 
Havard,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Collection  of  short  stories  first  published  In  the  Echode  Par  it  FeuIUeton. 

Maupassant,  Guy  db.  Notre  Coour.  (Paul  Ollendorflf, 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

New  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Bel  Ami,"  -  Pierre  et  Jean,"  etc 

MisTBAL,  Fbbdebic.    Ia  Relno  Jeanne.  (Aiphonse 

Lemerre,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  6  fr. 

Tragedy  written  in  verse  by  the  great  Provencal  poet,  with  French 
tnnslation  added. 

Ohnbt,  GEOBGEa  L'Xme  de  Pierre.  (Paul  ouendorff 

Paris.)   16vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

New  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Le  Maltre  des  Forges,"  "  Serge  Pknine/ 
etc.  Illustrated  by  B.  Bayarel. 

Stevenson,  r.  l.    Le  Cas  etrange  du  Docteur 

JekylL  (E.  Plon,  Nourit  et  Cie.,  Paris.)  8vo.  Price  3  fr.  50  c. 
Translated  from  the  Bnglish  by  Mme.  T.  B.  Lowe. 

Vignon,  Claude.  Soldat  I   (Calmann  lAvy,  Paris.)  8vo. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Story  by  the  late  Mdme.  Bouvier,  well  known  as  an  artist  and  writer 
under  the  Third  Bmpire. 

III.— COLLECTION  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 
DUMUB^L.  M.   La  Neva.   (Savine,  Pans.)   8vo.  Price, 
3  fr.  50  c. 


First  published  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Bussia  and  Bussian  life,  Ftte  mrla  neige.  Vodka,  etc. 


Contains  some  fine  verses  on 
•ige, 

AmantS.    (Kolb,  Paris.)  8to 


Margubbite,  Paul. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c. 
Novel  first  published  as  a  serial  in  the  KmimU/^hue^.  ^  ^ 
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Tbbzbnik,  Leo.  Confession  d'un  fou.  (Paul  oilen- 

dorflF.  Paris.)   8vo.    Price  3  fr.  50  c. 
O  urioua  psychological  study  of  a  man's  life. 

YicAiBE,  Gabriel.  L'Heore  Enehantee*  (Lemairc, 

Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  Ir.  50  o. 

New  volume  of  rerses,  by  the  author  of  "  Emaux  breasans." 


SOME  MILITARY  PUBUCATIONS. 
Caktbr,  Thomas.   British  War  Medals,  Militi^ 
and  Naval,  and  How  they  were  Won.  uiustratcci 

with  fac-simile  coloured  plates  and  wood  eng^vings. 
(Groombridge  k  Sons.)   8vo.   Pp.  80.   Parts,  2s.  6d. 


Fart  IV.,  which  has  just  been  Issued,  fives  very  clear  and  Interestinc 
accounts  of  the  first  and  second  JUa\\&n  campaigns,  the  first  and 
second  Chinese  wars,  and  of  the  campaigns  in  Sclnde,  the  Sutlej,  and 


the  Punjab.  The  letterpress  is  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the 
medals  issued  for  these  campaigns.  The  high  standard  of  illudtra- 
tions  which  characterized  the  opening  numbers  is  well  maintained ; 
and  the  descriptive  letterpress,  whicn  gives  the  names  of  all  the 
regimenU  engaged  in  the  various  actions,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Hutchinson,  Majob  H  D.  (1st  Batt.  3rd  Ghoorkas,^ 
Physical  Training  Without  Arms.  Nagri  edition.  2g 

plates.  (Gale  &  Polden.)  Cr.  18mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  94.  Paper,  9d. 
Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Also,  similar  work,  by 
the  same  Translator,  in  Urdu  characters. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  Englisli  publication  of  this  useful 
little  manual  is  sure  to  be  extende<i  to  India  now  that  it  has  been 
rendered  into  the  Nagri  and  Urdu  characters  bv  so  competent  a  trans- 
lator as  Blajor  Hutchinson.  Like  all  Messrs.  Oale  &  Polden's  publi- 
cations, it  is  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  at  the  publbhed  price. 

GOBDON,  William  (Quartermaster  2nd  Batt.  Gordon  High- 
landers.) Battalion  Drill  Made  Easy  in  aecordanee 
with  the  New  Infantry  DrilL  Revised  up  to  April 

1890.  67  illustrations.  (Gale  &  Polden.)  Cr.  18mo.  Cloth] 
Pp.  252.  2s. 

The  fact  that  this  manual  has  reached  a  sixth  edition  is  sufllcient 
evidence  of  its  popularity*.  Mr.  Gordon's  style  is  so  clear  and  simple, 
and  the  plates  which  accompany  the  description  of  the  movement 
are  so  complete  in  every  detail,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
student  who  is  provided  with  this  manual  to  go  wrong  in  battalion 
drill. 

ITALIAN. 

Manuale  d*Artiglierla.    Part  ir.    Artiglieria  da 

Fortezza.  (Voghera  Carlo,  Rome.)  Demy  12mo.  Pp- 
xl.,453.  Cloth. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  artillery  manuals  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Italian  War  Office  enters  fully  into  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  armament,  construction,  attack  and  defence  of 
fortresses.  Guns,  ammunition,  and  carriages  of  every  description ; 
revetments,  gun  and  mortar  batteries  and  platforms ;  gun  fire  of  every 
sort,  for  offence  and  defence ;  permanent  fortifications  and  siege  works  -, 
bomb-proofs  and  iron  casemates,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  exhaus- 
tively dealt  with,  and  fully  illustrated  with  some  400  veiy  clearly  drawn 
figures.  We  have  carefully  gone  through  this  important  work,  and 
atrongly  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  naval  and  military  officers  who 
study  their  profession.  To  the  artillery  and  engineer  officer  who 
knows  anythmg  of  lUlian  it  should  be  indispensable :  whilst  even 
those  who  have  not  that  advantage  will  find  much  to  interest  them 
in  the  firing  data  and  illustrations. 

FuBGADA,  Lieutenant  F.  Considerazione  sui  Di- 
versicompite  della  Cavalleria  in  Guerra.  (Duian 

&  Co.)   8vo.   Pp.  19(5. 


THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  more  important  Blue- 
books  issued  during  the  month  of  June.  A  complete  list  can 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queens 
Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  London,  E.C. 

I.— Colonial. 
Bahamas.   Report  on  Blue-book. 

The  usual  Annual  Report,  summarising  and  commenting  upon  the  Blue 
Book  for  1889.  Pp.  12.  Price  IJd.  "       ^  "  *^ 


Bebmuda.   Report  on  Bine-book. 
Similar  Ueport  to  the  preceding  for  the  year  1889.   Pp.  12.   Price  Id. 

St.  Vincent.   Reports  on  Blue-books. 
Two  Reiwrts.  similar  to  the  above— one  for  1888.   P.  8.   Price  id.  Tlic 

other  for  1889.   Pp.  18.   Price  Ijd. 

II.— Domestic  and  Commebcial. 
Histobical  Manuscripts.    Appendix  to  Report.  Part 
VI.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Twelfth. 

Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts'  Commission,  containing  a  reprint 
(with  notes)  of  flic  MSS.  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  1680-90.  Pp.  xxiv. 
608.   Price  2s.  lid. 

Local  Taxation.  Returns. 

The  annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  the  year  1888-9.  Pftrt  I.,  dealing; 
with  the  Poor  Rate  Return  of  the  Valuation  for  the  Poor  Rate.  Pp. 
xlx.,  88.  Price  Hid. 

Mines  and  Minerals.  Statistics. 

The  mineral  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and> 
Ireland,  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  tlie  year  1889.  Prepared  by  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Mines  at  the  request  of  the  Home  Secretary.  An 
elaborate  collection  of  statistics,  arranged  aphalwtically  under  the 
names  of  the  \'arious  minerals.   Pp.  120.   Map.   Price  Is.  4d. 

Navigation  and  Shipping.  Annual  Statement. 
The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  Unitedl 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1889  comprises — (1)  Abstract  l^bles ;  (2)  general 
tables  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trode  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the 
coast  trade,  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  ports,  and  of  vessels- 
registered  and  vessels  employed ;  and  (3)  comparative  tables  for  the 
years  1885  to  1889.   Pp  382.   Price  3s.  Id. 

Railways.   Workmen's  Trains. 
Copy  of  statements  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Railway 
OomiMnies  having  termini  in  the  Metropolis,  concerning  workmen's- 
train,  in  reply  to  a  circular  letter  requesting  information  for  the  use- 
of  the  London  County  Council.   Pp.  38.  Price  4d. 

Sea  Fisheries.  Report. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Sea  Fisheries  (England  and 
Wales)  for  188flt  Numerous  appendices.  Pp.  118.  Price  6d. 
Small  Holdings.  Report. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Holdings,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  Proceeding:*  of  the  Committee.   Pp.  xlvi.   Price  5d. 

III.— Education. 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Report. 

Thirty-seventh  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  general  report  is  followwl 
by  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Examiners,  some  of^ which  are  verv 
interesting  reading.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr. 
Micliael  Foster,  on  the  teaching  of  physiology,  for  example,  deser\-e 
wide  attention.  There  are  several  statisticuT  appendices.  Pp.  xhi. 
336,  Price  Is.  6d.  ^ 

rV.~FOBEIGN. 
The  Foreign  Blue-books  issued  in  June  consist  for  the 

most  part  of  Consular  Reix)rts  on  Trade  and  Finance. 

The  prices  of  these  report*  run  from  a  lialfpenny  to  sixpence  the  aver- 
age price  being  a  penny.  ' 

The  following  Foreign  Office  "Reports  on  Subjects  of 
General  and  Commercial  Interest "  have  also  been  recently 
published : — 

France.  The  Labour  Agitation  and  Recent  Strikes  hi  Ffance.    Pp.  6* 

Price  Jd. 

Mexico.   Renort  on  Railway  Concessions  in  Mexico.   Pp.  7.  Price  Id. 
Swedeh  and  Norway.   Further  Report  on  the  Telephone  Systems  at 
Stockholm  and  Christiana,   Pp.10.   Price  Id. 

Foreign  Countries.   Statistical  Abstract. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  and  other  Foreign  countries  in 
each  year  from  1878  to  1887-88  (as  far  as  particulars  can  be  sUted.V 
Sixteenth  number.  Deals  with  weights  and  measures,  moneys,  area 
and  population,  shipping,  imports,  exports,  agriculture  and  live 
stock,  railways,  telegraphs,  postal  statistics,  emigration,  immiirratioiK 
finance,  mining,  &c.,  &c.   Pp.280.   Price  Is.  2d? 

v.— India. 
Finance.   Statement,  1890-91. 
Copy  of  the  Indian  FinancUl  Stotement  for  1890-91.  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor-General  thereon.  In 
two  parts:  (1)  Imperial  Revenue  and  Expenditure:  and  (2)  Pro- 
vincial and  Local  Finance. 

VI.-tScotland. 
Police.  Annual  Report. 

The  thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  H.  M.  Inspector  of  CJonstabuUry  In 
Scotland,  for  the  year  ended  15th  March,  1890.  The  general  report 
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Professor  J.  T.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Fireside.  July.  6d. 

Out  and  About.  (Illustrated.)  By  A.  J . 
Symington.  F.R.S.N.A.  . 

Celebrated  Wits  and  Humourists.  By 
Archdeacon  Whateiy. 

John  Howard:  The  Prison  Philan- 
thropist.  (Illustrated.)  _  _ 

Successful  Journalists.  By  B.  C.  Kenyon. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  6d. 

From  the  Artistic  World.  (Nathalie 
Janotha.)  Her  Mother.     „   ^   ^  , 

Orders  for  Women.  Sophia  F.  A.  Caul- 
feild.  „  ^ 

Motives  from  Old  JaMnese  Embroideries 
for  English  KeedBworkers.  Qleeson 

••FwsiM  Blch  with  Forty  Pounds  a 

Year.'^ 
AnneBoleyn.  Sarah  Tj-tler. 

Good  Words.  6d. 

The  Homes  of  the  Norman  Dukes— con- 
cluding paper.   Dean  of  Oloucwter. 

The  Psalms.  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone* ^ 

TheSun,-II.  Sir  R.S.Bali. 

Murols.  Bose  G,  Kingsley. 

Great  Thoughts.  6d. 
PortraiU  and  Biographies  of  Bishop  West- 
cott.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  C 


and  Emerson. 


Chas.  Mackay, 


Is. 


Harper's.  July 
Thalia.  A  Poem.  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
Port  *Tarasoon.  The  Last  Adventures  of 
the  Illustrious  Tartarin— II.  (Illus- 
trated.) Alphonse  Daudet. 
A  Famous  Chapbook  Villain.  Jonatlian 

Wild.   (Illustrated.)  Howard  Pyle. 
The  Moonlighter  of  County  Clare.  A 

Story.  Jonathan  Sturges. 
Architecture  and  Democracy.  Robert  S. 
Peabody. 

Texan  ^ypes  and  Contrasts.  (Illus- 
trated.) Lee  C.  Harby. 

Social  Life  in  Oxford.  (Illustrate.) 
Ethel  M.  Arnold.  „  „    ,  „ 

Giosue  Carducci,  and  the  Hellenic  Re- 
action in  Italy.   Frank  Sewall. 

Baltic  Russia,  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D. 
(Illustrated.) 

Housewife.  M. 

WhatPeople  are  Wearing.    Lucie  Cobbe 

Armstrong. 
London  Flats.  Cliapters  1  and  2.  Marion 

Leslie.  „  ^ 

Lessons  in  Drawing  without  a  Master. 

Hume  Nisbet. 
Technical  Education    for   Women  m 

France.   Florence  Grey. 
How  to  Collect  Fossils.  Amos  R.  Wells. 
Character-Reading    from  Photographs. 

James  Coates. 

Igdrasil. 

Ruskiniana  (Letters  on  Railways,  Ac.) 
House  of  Ravensburg.   Hon.  Koden  Noel. 
Art  and  Simplicity  of  Life.  II. 
Pictures  of  1890.   Kireton  Parkes. 
Conventionality.  Margaret  Hunter. 

niustrated  Naval  and  MUitary  Haga- 

[        zlne.  2».0d. 

Epochs  of  the  British  Army.  The  Crimean 
Epoch. 

Great  Commanders  of  Modem  Times.  I\ . 

Napoleon.  W.  0'(^nor  Morris. 
The   Cinque  Porte:  Dover.  Holland 
Tringhsm. 


The  True  Story  of  JelUlabad.  Lieut. 

General  Sale-Hill.  C.  B. 
Our  Daggers  ;  or,  How  to  Use  the  New 

Bayonet.   Captain  A.  Hutton. 
Naval  Warfare.     Rear  Admiral  P.  H. 

CoTomb. 

Some  Notes  on   MlUUry  Topography. 

Captain  W.  Vemer.  R.B. 
The  Kicking  Mare.  I. 
The  Fortiiications  of  Roumanla. 

Irtsh  Monthly.        ,  ^  ___ 
The  Children's  .Ballad  Bosary.   Part  III 
By  O. 

Two  Civilizations.    Part  II.  JByBev.P. 

A.  Sheeham. 
Michael  Blake,    Bishop  of  Dromore. 

PartX.  Editor. 

Journal  of  Education.  July.  6il. 

Leipsic  v.  Naas.  _ 
Publication  of  School  Books  in  France. 

By  W.  J.  Greenstreet. 
London  Matricu^tiun.   By  Jolm  Gerard. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

28.  6d. 

Mr.  Henry  William  Manly  on  making 
Annual  Tremiums  cease  at  an  Earlier 
Age  than  fixed  in  the  Policy;  with 
Discussion. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague  on  the  Premiums  for 
Assurances  aininst  Issue  to  Widowers. 
Bachelors,  and  Marrie<l  Men,  or  on  tiie 
Calculation  of  the  Values  of  Benefits 
depending  on  Marriage  and  on  Birt  h  of 
Issue ;  with  Discussion.  _ 

Mr.  James  Chatham  on  the  Constniction 
and  Use  of  tlie  Combined  Marriage  and 
Mortality  Tkbles  for  Widowers. 

King's  Own.  6rf. 
Geology  and  the  Deluge. 
Our  Religious    Press— •'The  Chribtian 

Worid." 
Why  did  Jesus  die  ?  Part  II. 

Knowledge :  The  Tillage  of  Old  Manorial 
Lands.  By  Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 
A  Simple  Explanation  of  Clerk  Maxwell's 
Theory  of  Electricity.   By  R.  Camper 
Day. 

On  the  Distribution  of  Sters  in  the  Milky 
Way.  By  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Illustrateil 
by  Photographs  of  the  Milky  Way  made 
at  the  Lick  Ob6er^•ato^>^ 

Teetli  and  their  Variations.  By  B.  Lyd- 
dekker. 

WhyisSea-m-aterSalt?  ByW.  BLitthicu 
WiUiams. 

Ladies*  Treasury.  7d. 

Some  American  Songs  and  their  Origin. 
Remo\*al  of  Statuary  Blocks  from  the 

Marble  Quarries  of  Carrara.  (III.) 
Renunciation  by  tlie  Archduchess  Valerie 

of  the  Crown  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Leisure  Hour.  ed. 

Sovereigns  of  Europe.  George  I.,  King  of 

the  Hellenes  (with  Portrait). 
Montvon  Prize :  Its  Heiws  and  Heroines. 

L.  G.  Seguln. 
Everyday  Life  of  a  Policeman.  W.  J. 

Oonion. 

Visit  to  Iceland,  W.  Telbin.  (With  original 
Sketches.) 

Baron  Von  Stein  (with  portrait.)  J.  Hair. 
Tiffin  Junior.  Marie  Adelaide  Belloc. 

LIpplncott's.   July.  Is. 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.  By  Oscar  Wilde. 
A  Unit.     (A  Poem.)      By  Elizabeth 
Stoddard. 

Chieromancy  of  Toniay.    By  B*!.  Heron- 
Allen. 

Keel  v's  Cont  ribntlons  to  Science.    By  C . 

J.  Bloomfield-Moore, 
ContemporaryBiography :  Senator  Ingalls. 

By  J.  M.  Stoddart. 
Dead  Man's  Diary.   XII.  XIII. 
Indissolubility  of  Marriage.   I.  ElizubeUi 

R.  Chapman.   II.  Gkorge  T.  Bettany. 


Uttte  Folks.  6d. 
Travels  in  Curloaity  Land. 

Longman's  Magazine.  6d. 

Nero  and  St.  Benedict.  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

VUit  to  Jeddah  and  Suakin.  Hugh  E.  M. 
Stutfield. 

Oxford:    The   Upper  Blver.  Aubyn 

Battye. 
My  Islands.  Grant  Allen. 

Lyceum.  July.  4d. 
Revenue  from  Intemperance 
Taxation  of  Irel-nd. 
Faust  Legend.  I. 
Our  Ballads  and  our  Novelists. 

Macmillan*s  Magazhie.  la. 

Lesslng's  "  Faust.'    T.  Bailey  Saundera. 
Farm-Pupils  in  the  Colonies. 
Smoke-Plague  and  its  Remedy.  Edward 

Carpenter. 
Valencia  Del  Cld.  SUnley  J,  Weyman. 
Waltz  of  Chopin.  Author  of  "  Aut  Dia- 

bolus,  aut  Nihil" 

MlssionaryReviewof  the  World,  la. 

The  McAll  Mission.   Arthur  T.  Plcrson. 
Indian  Sonwyes.   F.  F.  Ellinwood, 
Lack  of  Information  and  Individualism. 
(Bditorial-A.  T.  ) 

Month.  3s. 

lUly  before  the  Kallways.  PartllL  Rev. 
John  MoriHs,  F.S  A. 

Sir  George  Stokes  on  Immortality. 
Ch«rles  Coupe.  _ 

Irish  Worthies  of  tlie  Sixteenth  Century. 
Brother  Dominic  CoUhis.  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Hogan. 

Monthly  Packet.  July.  is. 
Cameos  from  English  History.  Cameo 
CCLXXVI.   Philip  V.  and  Charles  VI. 
Sketches  of  Old  Norse  Literature.  Miss 
Oswald. 

Village  of  Yesterday.  _   ,  , 

Loose  Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  a 

Civil  Engineer.  Mrs.  ElliabeUi  Worme 

ley  Latimer. 

Murray*s  Magazine,  is. 

S.  Marina.  By  Lewis  Morris. 
ScotUnd  Yard.  By  J.  Hall  Bichardson. 
A  Studio  in  Provence.    By  A.  M.  Wake- 
field. 

Technical  Education :     „  „ 
Boys  and  Men.  By  P.  E.  Matheaon. 
Girls.  By  Selina  Hadland. 

Ixjndon  River.  By  Moriey  Roberta. 

Why  not  Iceland  ?  By  Jon  StefaiMson. 

Tra^e  Unionism.  Beplles  to  Mr  Shipton : 

1.  By  J.  L.  Mahon.  Postmen's  Union. 

2.  By  Fred.  Hanmiiil,  London  Trade* 

Council. 
The  Home  of  Adelina  Patti. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 

Missions  to  the  Central  African  Lakes. 

By  Rev.  F.  Arnold.  M.A.  ^    .  ^ 

The  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Ancient 

Bast.  By  Rev.  A.  Sayce.  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines  m  the 

Middle  Ages.  By  A. Q.Hill,  Em. 
Eminent  Churchmen.  II.  George  Herbert. 

By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  Visit  to  Little  Gldding.  By  B.  Walford. 
The  Vioomte's  Bride.  By  Bsme  Stuart. 
First  Part  of  New  Serial. 
Changed  Lota.  By  Frances  Armstnnig. 

North  Country  Lore  and  Legend.  6d. 

Leland,  the  Antiquary,  in  Durlmm  and 

Northumberland.  J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S. A. 
Alnwick  Castle.   F.  R.  Wilson. 
Whiteficld  in  Uie  North. 
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Outinsr.  July.  6d. 
Visit  to  Oarthaffe  and  Tunis.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Colonel  J.  Howard  Cowper- 
thwait. 

Summer  in  Europe— A  Wheel.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Frank  M.  Farwell. 

Yellowstone  Park.  (Illustrated.)  By  A.  B. 
Quptill. 

National  Quard  of  Vermont.  (Illustrated.) 

By  Lieut.  Leary,  U.S.A. 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club.  (Illustrated.) 

By  Qeorge  Albert  White. 
In  the  North-Westem  Fields  of  Sport. 

(Illustrated.;  Ernest  IngersoU. 

Parents'  Review.  July.  6d. 
Star  Map  for  the  Month.  Mrs.  L.  O.  d'A* 

Lipscombe. 
Motives,  or  Kcwards  and  Punishments. 

Dorothea  Be^ie. 
Should  Children  have  a  special  Literature? 

Edward  Salmon. 
Our  Sons.  3.   Our  Cadets.  Capt.  Rowley 

Wyynard. 

Phrenoloffleal  Magazine.  July.  6d. 
Mr.  Hennlker  Heaton,  M.P.  (with  Por- 
trait). 

Plurality  of  Functions  of  the  Brain. 
Phrenological  Aspect  of  Modem  Physio- 
logical Research. 
Study  of  Mind. 

Phrenology   Proved,    Illustrated,  and 

Appliea. 
Noted  Englishwomen. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

June.  3s. 
Dr.  Ddlllnger.   I.  Dorricott. 
Newer  Evangelicalism.  Joseph  Hughes. 
Ethical  Uses  in  Scientific  Study.  H. 

YooU. 

Labour  Problem:  Ideals  and  Utopias. 
I         Joseph  Ritsoo. 

Sociology  of  the  Old  Testament.  J.  D.  T. 
Aborigines  of  Australia.  Michael  Clarke. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research.  June.  3s. 

Phantasms  of  the  Dead,  from  Another 
Point  of  View.   F.  Podmore. 

Defence  of  Phantasms  of  the  Dead.  B.  W. 
H.  Myers. 

Record  of  Telepathic  and  Other  Experi- 
ences. The  Author  of  "A  Record  of 
Recent  Experiments  in  Crsrstal  Vision." 

Experimental  Comparison  between 
Chance  and  Thought-transference  in 
Correspondence  of  Dbgrams.  Lieut. 
Colonel  G.  Le  M.  Taylor. 

Observations  on  Clairvoyance,  ete.  Drs. 
Dufay  and  Anun. 

Quarterly  News  of  Woman's  Work.  id. 
Mission  Trip  to  Bageshwar  Mela.  Miss 

Meachen,  of  Almorah. 
Work  among  Women  in  Bellary.  Mrs. 
Klines. 

Wonieu's  Work  in  Hong  Kong.  Miss 

Rowe. 
Quiver.  6d. 
Bryant's  Religious  Poetry.  (With  Portrait) 
Sick-room  Comforts.  By  a  Nurse.  (111.) 
Short  Arrows.   (Notes  of  Christian  Life 

and  Work  \n  all  Fields.) 


Royal  Statistical  Society's  JoumaL 
June.  5s. 

Statistics  of  Insanity  in  England,  with 
Special  Reference  to  its  Allmd  Increas- 
ing Prevalence.  By  N.  A.  Ilumphreys, 

O^jiarrlage- Rates  and  Marriage -Ages, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Growth 
of  Population.  By  Dr.  William  Ogle, 
M.A.,  P.R.C.P. 

The  Relations  between  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation and  Social  Reform.  By  L.  L. 
Price,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Miscellanea  :~1.  Wages  in  the  Principal 
Textile  Trades.— 2.  The  Uniformity  of 
the  Census  of  Australasia  in  1801. — 
3.  Anthropometric  Identification  of 
Criminals. —  4.  Notes  on  Economical 
and  Statistical  Works.— 6.  Quarterly 
List  of  Additions  to  the  Library,  Ac 

Scots  Magazine.  6d. 

Assemblies. 

Social  Development :  A  Sketch  not  Ideal. 
The  Orkney  Islands.  By  John  Watson, 
M.A. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Ornithologist  and 
Poet.— Pfcrtl.  By  W.  Shiclahr. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine,  is. 

Suburban  House.  (Illustrated.)  Bruce 
Price. 

Bird  Cradles.  (Illustrated.)  W.  Hamil- 
ton Gibson. 

Rlirhta  of  the  Citizen— IV.  To  his  own 
Reputation.  B.  L.  Godkln. 

House  of  Temblnoka.  (Illustrated.) 
Robert  Louis  Stovenson. 

Surf  and  Suri-Bathing.  (Illustrated.) 
Duffield  Osborne. 

Last  Slave  Ship.   George  Howe.  M.D. 

Shipping  World.  6d. 

Anglo  -  American  Agreement.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Atlantic  Dangers:  How  to  avoid  Ice- 

BrituS?'  Gunboata   for    the  Zambesi. 

(Illustrated.) 
Electricity  in  the  American  Navy. 

Sun.  6d. 

The  Last  Babylonian  Empire.  Alex.  H. 

Japp,  LL.D. 
Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls.   Mrs.  Mayo. 
American  Humourists.    Part  III.  G. 

Bamett  Smith. 
Jean  Ingelow.  Elspeth  H.  Barzia. 

Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 

What  a  Oh-l  can  do.  (Lizzie  Wesley.) 

Julia  E.  Ball. 
Frederick  Stanley  Amot.    (With  Por- 

tralU.) 

Workhouse  life  in  Town  and  Country. 
Mrs.  Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 

"  God  Bless  the  Lads."    Late  Alexander 

Raleigh. 

Amelia  Ople,  Part  L    Early  LIffr  W. 

Ckurett  Border. 
Arran.  A.  W.  W.  Dale. 
-  Insect  Scavengers.  Darley  Dale. 


Temple  Bar.  is. 

The  Romance  of  History.- X.  Vidocq. 
The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 
Napoleon  Described  by  his  Valet. 
Some  Florentine  Mosaics. 
Ohriatmastide  at  Ttogier. 

Theatre,  is. 

Ober-AmmergAU  Passion  Play.  Jerome 

K.  Jerome. 
Christopher  Marlowe.   Harry  Plowman. 
Stalls,  the  Pit,  and  the  Critic  Evelyn 

BaUantyne. 

Tlnsley's  Magazhne.  6d. 
Royal  Academy. 
Why  not  National? 
Cave  North. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  (with  Portrait). 

Cfaas.  J.  Waid,  M.A. 
Anrelez  and  the  Pyrenees.  R.  S.  Mylne. 
British  Industries.  Chappell  and  Co. 

United  Service  Magazine,  is. 

National  Insurance.  III.  By  Vlce-Admiral 
Sir  George  Tryon,  K.C.B. 

Thw  Re-armament  of  the  German  Army. 
By  a  German  Staff  Officer. 

The  Best  Mounted  Arm  for  the  Volun- 
teers:—!. The  Mounted  Rifleman.  By 
Brigadier-General  Viscount  Melgund. 
a.  Chrdlst-Infantry.  By  Captain  Eustace 
Balfour,  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volun- 
teers. 3.  The  Yeomanry.  By  Major  W. 
A.  Baillle  Hamilton,  C.M.G.  4.  Reflee- 
tlons  on  the  Whole  Case.  By  Lleut- 
Oenetal  Blr  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.         J      ^  * 

Protest  against  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

Waterloo.  IV.— Napoleon's  Responsibility 
for  French  F^lure.  By  Colonel  P. 
Maurice,  R.A. 

A  Summer's  Night's  Dream.  Part  II.— 
War  Reminiscences.  The  Beginning  of 
the  Dream. 

The  African  Mania.  By  Sir  Samuel  Baker 

Woman's  World,  is. 
Mrs.  Joplhig  at  Home.    (111.)  FMerick 
Dolman. 

Marie  Bashklri^tr :  A  Sketch  from  Life. 

(111.)  D.  H.E. 
Dressing  as  a  Duty  and  an  Art.  Mrs.  Aria. 
Beatrice  Exhibition  at  Florence.  "  Leader 

Scott.** 

QeUlng  up  a  Health-Class.  Miss  E.  N. 
Sheffield. 

Dramatic  Singing  as  a  Career  for  Women. 
Miss  Annie  Glen. 

Worker's  Monthly,  ad. 
Late  Princess  Eug^le  of  Sweden.  Prin- 
cipal Calms. 
Sunbeam  Club. 

Needed  Changes  in  our  Church  Services. 
Toung  England.  3d. 
About  Beetles.   Darley  Da>. 
How  to  Dress  Well  :  A  Talk  with  our 
Gh-U. 

Trees,  and  How  to  Know  Them.  (Illus- 
trated.) Gordon  Stables,  M.D. 
Visit  to  "Jamrach's."  (Illustrated). 
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AMERICAN  PERIODICALS  FOR  JUNE. 


American  History.  50  cents. 
Some  Old  New  Ybrkera,  (lUuatrated.)  Hen. 

Charles  K.  Tuckerroan. 
A  Pioneer  and  His  Coni-Pfctch.  (Illustrated.) 

Anne  £.  Wilson.  . 
Our  Northern  Neighbours.   Prosper  Bender, 

M.D. 

American  Belles  and  Brides  in  England.  Mrs. 

Martha  J.  Lamb. 
Bishop  Jonathan  Mayhew  Walnwright,  1792— 

18M.   Roy  Singleton. 

Andover  Review.  85  cents. 

Working  Population  of  Cities,  and  What  the 
Universities  Owe  Them.  Morrison  I.  Swift. 

Shall  Episcopacy  be  -  Reinstituted  ?  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Preteritidu.   George  A.  Strong. 

Pantheistic  Theism.  Rev.  Francis  H.  John- 
son. . 

•*  Lux  Mundi."   Editorial  Review. 

Arena.   50  cents.  Boston. 
Queen  Christina  and  De  Liar.  Edgar  Fawcett. 
(Poem.) 

Henry  W.  Grady,  Editor,  Orator,  Man.  J.  W. 
Lee,  D.D. 

The   Gap   between  Common  Schools  and 

Colleges.   President  Cliarles  W.  Eliot,  of 

Harvard  University. 
Race  Question.   Hon.  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckin- 

bridge,  of  Kentucky. 
Alfred  Tennjrson  and'the  Questionings  of  o:ir 

Age.   Jamei  T.  Bixby.  Ph.  D. 
Ibsen  as  a  Dramatist.  'Hamlin  Garland. 
uBoniau  Punishment.   Rev.  Charles  Holland 

Kidder. 


New  England  Magazine. 

Columbia   College.     (With   Portrait.)  J. 

Howard  van  Amringe,  A.M. 
Decoration  Day  Thoughts.     Gen.  M.  M. 

Trumbull. 

The  Great  Dorr  War.  Charles  H.  Payne. 
The  Home  of  Lydia  Maria  Child.   Rev.  Alfred 

Sereno  Hudson. 
Early  Home  of  Henry  W.  Grady.   T.  Remson 

Crawford. 

Is  Agriculture  Declining  In  New  England? 

Trederic  Hathawav  Cliase. 
Oklohama  and  the  Indian  Territor>'.  W.  D. 

Crawford. 

How  John  Endicott  cut  the  Red  Cross  from 
the  Flag.   Nathan  M.  Hawkes. 

SUte  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  New  Eng- 
land.  Kate  CkniieU  Wells. 
Our  Day.  25  cenU. 

New  Consiiiracies  of  Ultramontanism  In  Ger- 
many.  Rol}ert  Ferguson. 

National  Remedies  for  Nullifaction.  Speaker 
T.  B.  Reed. 

Perils  of  Promises  of  Indian  Citizenship. 
Mrs.  Tibbies     Bright  Byes"). 

Louisiana  Lottery  Octopus.  Anthony  Corn- 
stock. 

Life  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  Ex. 

Pres.  Cyrus  Hamlin. 
Boston  Monday  Lectures.    Fifteenth  Year. 
Joseph  Cook. 
American  Opportunities  In  Africa. 
Cannibalism,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  I^uni  Traffic  on  the  Congo. 
Miss  Scuddcr  on  the  New  York  Collegiate 
Settlement. 


Commonwealth.  So  cents.  (Denver.) 
Study  of  an  American  Poet.   (Brx-ant.)  Wm. 

H.  Tibbals. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


,  ^Fl^-^^  been  a  month  of  peace  congresses  and 
■  of  international  agreements,  and  it  has  seen  the 
msBM  breaking  out  of  a  war  as  a  corollary  to  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Peace.  But  it  is  possible  that 
all  these  imposing  international  political  acts  and 
demonstrations  count  for  less  on  the  future  of  the  world 
than  the  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  headquarters  of  the  London  Scottish 
Rifle  Volunteers  on  July '  18th  by  a  French  engineer 
named  Giflfard.  To  outward  appearance  it  was  a 
simple  thing  enough,  consisting  of  a  small  tube  of 
toughest  steel  only  nine  inches  in  length,  containing 
nothing  that  when  opened  the  eye  can  see,  the  ear 
hear,  the  nosesmell,or  the  fingers  touch.  Yetthat  small 
tube  may  yet  be  destined  to  destroy  empires,  check  the 
progress  of  Socialism,  and  establish  throughout  the 
world  the  principle  of  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed.  Whether  it  will  abolish  war  is  a 
question  open  to  discussion.  But  if  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  be  true,  it  will  abolish  gunpowder,  and  convert 
all  the  armaments  of  the  modern  world  into  old  iron. 
The  Glffapd  ^®  tough  steel  tube,  nine  inches  long, 
Gun.  is  charged  with  liquefied  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  same  gas  that  we  breathe  from  our  lungs 
after  every  respiration,  but  converted  by  liquefaction 
into  one  of  the  most  powerful  propulsives  known. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  trigger  is  pulled  a  drop  of  the  liquefied 
gas  is  forced  into  the  breech  of  the  gun  behind  the 
bullet,  where;  instantaneously  resuming  a  gaseous  con- 
dition, it  develops  a  force  equal  to  500  lb.  pressure 
on  the  square  inch.  The  bullet  is  then  expelled  at  any 
degree  of  velocity  desired,  for  the  power  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  screw.  The 
pressure  is  equally  distributed  and  continuously  in- 
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creased  until  the  bullet  leaves  the  barrel.  There  is 
no  sudden  explosion  such  as  that  which  constitutes 
the  constant  puzzle  of  the  artillerist  to  overcome.  There 
is  no  smoke,  no  noise,  no  recoil,  no  smell,  no  heat. 
A  slight  fizz,  like  the  escape  of  gas  from  a  soda-water 
bottle,  is  the  only  sound  which  announces  the 
despatch  of  &  bullet  that  flattens  itself  against  the 
target  at  a  distance  of  1,200  yards.  There  is  no 
danger  from  leakage.  The  new  propellant  is  in- 
diflTerent  to  heat  or  damp.  It  will  not  burst  under 
the  impact  of  a  heavy  blow,  and  it  is  so  cheap  that 
250  bullets  can  be  fired  at  the  cost  of  a  penny. 

Fop  LIbertv  and  Messrs.  Colt,  the  famous 

Individualism.  American  makers  of  small  arms,  have 
bought  the  American  rights  to  the  Giflard  patents  for 
£200,000.  Experts  who  have  seen  the  gun  in 
practice  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  French 
Government  is  said  to  be  experimenting  on  its  appli- 
cation to  cannon  of  the  largest  size.  If  M.  Giffard 
does  not  nbolish  war  he  will  at  least  revolutionize  it. 
The  smoke,  the  noise,  and  the  perils  of  powder  will 
disappear.  That  is  however  but  a  small  thing  compared 
with  the  enormously  increased  power  that  it  will  give 
to  the  individual.  At  present  no  man  can  slay  his 
neighbour  by  revolver  or  rifle  without  betrajdng  his. 
whereabouts  by  the  flash,  the  report,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  discharge.  But  in  future,  when  the  Gessler,  or 
the  Napoleon,  or  the  Lord  Leitrim  rides  down 
the  street  or  along  the  road,  he  may,  without, 
a  single  warning  sound,  be  riddled  by  a  hail  of  in- 
visible bullets,  streaming  a  hundred  a  minute  from 
the  concealed  muzzle  of  a  Gifiard  gun.  None  of  his 
staflf  will  be  able  to  save  him,  for  they  will  have  no 
clue  as  to  where  the  assassins  may  be  concealed.  They 
will  only  knowthat  tlifi|ac_basL}^ecome  fille^^th  a  swift 
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death,  coming  from  they  know  not  whence,  and  slaying 
without  sight  or  sound.  Dynamite  has  hitherto  been 
the  last  hope  of  despairing  individualists.  Now,  the 
Giffard  gun  comes  as  a  far  more  manageable  and 
not  less  deadly  reinforcement. 
VHlln    •'^^^»  ^  Lytton  pointed  out  in  *-The 

Polities.  Coming  Eace,"  when  he  described  the  utili- 
zation of  Vril — the  invisible  force  of  the  universe, 
the  mere  electric  fringe  of  which  already  lights  our 
streets  and  drives  our 
tramcars  —  when  man 
can  instantly  at  will  kill 
his  fellow  with  impunity, 
government    by  force 
becomes  extinct.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Vrilya,  Lord 
Lytton  said : — 

They  brought  the  art  of 
destruction  to  such  a  per- 
fection as  to  annul  all 
superiority  in  numbers, 
discipline,  or  military  skill. 
The  fire  lodged  in  the 
hollow  of  a  rod  directed 
by  the  hand  of  a  child 
could  shatter  the  strongest 
fortress,  or  cleave  its  burn- 
ing way  from  the  van  to 
the  rear  of  an  embattled 
host.  If  army  met  army, 
and  both  had  the  com- 
mand of  this  agency,  it 
could  be  but  to  the  anni- 
Mation  of  each  other.  The 
age  of  war  was  therefore 
gone,  hut  with  the  cession 
of  war  other  effects  bear- 
ing upon  the  social  state 
soon  became  apparent. 
Man  was  so  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  man,  each 
whom  he  encountered 
being  able  if  so  willing 
to  slay  him  on  the  instant, 
that  all  notions  of  govern- 
ment by  force  gradually 
vanished  from  all  political 
systems  and  forms  of  law. 
It  is  only  by  force  that 

vast  communities  dispersed  through  great  distances  of 
space  can  be  kept  together,  but  now  there  was  no  longer 
the  necessity  of  self-preservation  nor  the  pride  of  aggran- 
disement to  make  one  Stat?  to  desire  to  preponderate  in 
population  over  another. 

The  Vril  discoverers  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  peacefully  split  into  communities  of  mode- 
ate  size.    The  tribe  amongst  which  I  had  faUen  was 
Imited  to  12,000  families. 

The  dream  that  the  application  of  the 
Les^^m\he  force  which  makes  the  cork  of  a  soda- 
Far  West,     ^ater  bottle  pop  may  solve  problems 
which  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  teaching  have 


struggled  with  in  vain  may  no  doubt  appear  fantastic 
and  far-fetched.  But  the  enthusiastic  Americans  who 
constituted  the  driving  force  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress  which  met  at  Westminster  in  July, 
were  provided  with  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
fashion  in  which  the  practical  impunity  with  which 
the  individual  can  kill  has  told  for  peace  in  the  Far 
West.  For  years  the  Modoc  Indians,  thanks  to  their 
occupancy  of  the  lava  beds,  a  natural  stronghold  where 

a  handful  of  men  could 
hold  an  army  at  bay, 
defied  the  utmost  efiforts 
of  the  United  States 
army.  The  Modo«s,  al- 
though only  a  few  hun- 
dred strong,  bafi3ed  all 
the  efforts  to  subdue 
them.  The  war  cost 
millions.  Only  twelve. 
Modocs  were  killed,  but 
General  Canby  was  slain 
and  160  of  his  men. 
After  all,  the  war  seemed 
no  nearer  an  end  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning. 
In  their  despair  the 
Americans  abandoned 
the  bullet  and  took  to 
the  Bible.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wood,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Christian  and  Ar- 
bitration Society,  in  the 
providence  of  God  one 
little  Quaker  woman, 
"  believing  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ's  power, 
and  in  non-resistent  prin- 
ciples, has  converted  the 
whole  Modoc  tribe  to 
non-resistent  Quakers, 
and  they  ai-e  now  most  harmless,  self-supporting 
fanners  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.*' 
The  story  of  the  tmnsformation  eflfected  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Red-skins  and  the  United  States 
Government  by  substituting  Christian  for  military 
principles  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  true  stories  of  our 
day.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  who  have 
found  the  Gospel  a  talisman  for  civilising  a  Modoc 
and  an  Apache  should  cross  the  Atlantic  full  of 
faith  that  it  would  be  equally  efficacious  in  stajing  the 
blood  feud  of  the  Germans  and  thg  French.  Mr.  Wood 
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feooght  me  two  photographs  which  I  reproduce  here 
as  an  example  of  the  chaiige  that  three  months  of 
the  new  treatment  brought  about  in  an  Indian  of  the 
Wild  West.  The  alteration  from  a  picturesque  point 
<tf  view  is  no  more  an  improvement  than  the  change 
that  takes  place  when  a  Lif  eguardsman  dons  the  jacket 
•of  a  joiner,  or  shoulders  the  hod  of  a  bricklayer. 
But  as  a  neighbour  in  a  solitary  place,  even  the  most 
devoted  lover  of  the  picturesque  would  willingly 
^exchange  the  noble-looking  savage  for  the  close- 
cropped  Christian  into  whom  he  is  metamorphosed. 


gress,  which  met  at  Westminster  under  the  presi* 
dency  of  the  Hon.  E.  Dudley  Eield,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing international  lawyers  of  the  United  States^ 
appointed  a  committee  of  five — 

To  prepare  an  address  or  commmiication  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress  to  the  principal  religious,  commercial, 
labour  and  peace  organizations  in  civilised  countries, 
requesting  them  to  send  petitions  to  the  Governmental 
authorities  of  their  respective  countries,  praying  that 
measures  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  suitable  trihunahi 
for  the  adjudicature  of  international  questions,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  resort  to  war. 

The  International  ParlLameutary  Confereuco'  which 


FBESH  FBOM  THE  WILD  WEST. 


AFTEB  POUB  TEAB3. 


On  July  1 1th  the  Italian  Chamber  passed  a 
•AFtHtraUon.  p^gQi^^jQ^  affirming  the  principle  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  Stirred  up  to  good  works  by 
'the  example  of  the  "usurpers,"  the  Pope  is  said 
to  be  composing  an  elaborate  encyclical,  in  which  he 
will  propound  a  grand  scheme  of  Papal  arbitration. 
Trance  and  Holland  have  referred  the  disputed  fron- 
tier of  Guiana  in  South  America  to  the  arbitration  of 
^e  Tisar,  and  England,  Portugal,  and  America  have 
referred  the  dispute  about  the  Delagoa  Railway  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  arbitrators,  to  be  selected  by 
ihe  Swiss  Government.    The  Universal  Peace  Con- 


followed  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  all  Govern- 
ments to  adopt  arbitration.  The  crux  of  the  question — 
failing  such  a  modern  Christianization  of  Europe  as 
took  place  among  the  Modocs — was,  however,  but 
glanced  at  casually  at  the  Conference.  That  question 
is  how  recalcitrant  States  are  to  be  compelled  to 
submit  their  differences  to  arbitration,  or,  having 
submitted  them,  to  abide  by  tha  decision  of  the 
arbitrators.  Judging  from  analogy,  the  only  hope 
for  the  future  —  always  barring  the  conversion 
of  the  nations  —  is  in  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  power  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  decrees  of 
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Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is 
no  peace!  Q^e 


the  Supreme  Court.  The  European  Concert  is  the 
United  States  of  Eim)pe  in  germ.  When  the  Concert 
consents  to  make  its  decisions  by  majorities  instead 
of  unanimously,  and  when  the  majority  will  en- 
force its  decisions,  the  end  will  be  in  sight.  But 
before  that  end  is  attained  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  blood  spilled. 

Take,  for  instance,  what  is  happening 
in  Central  America  at  this  moment, 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Peace  Congress  ran  thus : — 

The  Congress  congratulates  the  friends  of  Peace  on  the 
resolution  adopted  by  th6  International  Auieridfin  Con- 
ference (with  the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  Chili 
and  Mexico)  at  Washington  in  April  last,  by  which  it  was 
recommended  that  Ar- 
bitration should  be 
obligatory  in  all  con- 
troversies concerning 
diplomatic  and  consular 
privileges,  boundaries, 
territories,  indemnities,, 
right  of  navigation,  and 
the  validity,  construc- 
tion, and  enforcement 
of  treaties,  and  in  all 
other  cases,  whatever 
their  origin,  nature,  or 
occasion,  except  only 
those  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the 
controversy  may  im- 
peril its  independence. 
The  Congress  respect- 
fully recommends  this 
resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion *of  the  states- 
men of  European  and 
other  nations  of  the 
world,  and  expresses 
the  ardent  desire  that 
treaties  in  similar 
terms  be  speedily  en- 
tered into. 

Another  subject  for  congratulation  among  friends  of 
Peace  was  tbe  decision  arrived  at  this  year  on  the  part 
of  the  Central  American  Republics  to  form  a  Federal 
Union.  But  notwithstanding  these  good  resolu- 
tions, nay,  even  on  account  of  them,  war  has 
broken  out  between  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala, 
which  seems  likely  to  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
combustible  material  of  these  Spanish-American 
Republics.  San  Salvador  was  summoned  to  assent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  proposed  Union,and  when  itspre- 
sident,  General  Ezeta,  refused,  the  Guatemalan  troops 
crossed  the  frontier  to  enforce  obedience.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  exactly  what  occurred,  lying  by 
telegram  being  regarded  as  legitimate  a  mode  of  war- 
fare as  the  use  of  the  mitrailleuse,  but  one  tbing  ap- 
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pears  to  be  clear.  The  Guatemalans  were  defeated 
on  their  first  attack,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  reverse* 
was  to  bring  about  a  revolt  in  their  capital.  Fight- 
ing  is  still  going  on.  Honduras  threatens  to  join 
Guatemala,  while  Mexico,  which  has  boundary  dis- 
putes with  Guatemala,  hopes  to  profit  by  the  confusion. 
Thus  the  first  attempt  to  precipitate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  larger  unity  has  brought  about  war  and 
threatened  insurrection.  This  is  exactly  what  would 
happen  if  in  Europe  the  Powers  were  to  propose  to 
form  a  Federal  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  territorial 
status  quo,  France  would  play  the  part  of  Sau 
Salvador,  and  the  first  result  of  a  combined  attempt- 
to  base  the  establishment  of  peace  on  the  acceptance- 

of  the  established 
order  of  things  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine^ 
would  precipitate  a. 
general  war. 

While 
Revolution    xi,^  „x 

In  the  at- 
Argentine.  tempt 

to  achieve  federal  u  nity 
by  united  coercion  has- 
precipitated  war  in 
,  Central  America,South 
America  has  witnessed 
a  revolution  even  more 
sanguinary.  The  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  with 
a  population  less  than 
that  of  London,  has,, 
within  the  last  few- 
years,  incurred  a 
national  debt  of 
£135,000,000,  while 
London  alone  is  said  to  have  advanced  £  1 50,000,000  on 
Argentine  securities.  There  seemed  no  limit  to  the 
dividend-earning  capacities  of  the  young  Republic  of 
the  South.  The  millionaires  of  the  future,  it  was- 
confidently  predicted,  would  hail  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
But  swift  money-getting  demoralizes  like  drinking. 
The  appetite  grows  faster  than  the  means, 
by  which  it  can  be  satisfied.  In  vain 
did  the  Bourses  of  Europe  pour  their  millions- 
into  the  lap  of  the  South  American  prodigal.  It  was. 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  men  who,, 
seated  at  the  l  eceipt  of  Custom  and  the  control  of  the. 
Administration .  believed  they  had  a  purse  of  Fortunatus. 
Loan  succeeded  loan  in  rapid  succession.  The  money 
received  from  investors  fattened^lie  adventurers  who 
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controlled  the  Government.  When  loans  fell  flat, 
worthless  bank  notes  were  issued  to  the  extent  of 
il2,00O,OOO  sterling.  As  long  as  the  prodigal  could 
jaisethe  wind  by  issuing  I  O  U's  he  kept  going.  But 
4t  last  credit  gave  way.  Banks  stopped  payment. 
The  paper  dcdlar  was  only  worth  two  shillings.  When 
the  crisis  was  seen  approaching,  the  Argentines  said 
it  would  be  necessary  to  assassinate  their  President 
in  order  to  rehabilitate  their  currency.  That  is  the 
way  they  have  in  those  regions  of  changing  the  Govern- 
ment. The  sacriflce,  however,  was  postponed,  and  the 
crash  came.  Then  it  was  seen  the  malady  had  gone  too 
•deep  to  be  cured  by  simple  assassination.  So  a 
revolution  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  'last 
week  of  July  flUed  the  papers  with  news  of  bloodshed 
and  barricades — made  of  hay — in  the  streets  of 
3ueno6  AyTes. 

l3gQ       President  Celman  had  still  one-third 
Aubo  Domlnt  of  his  six  years'  term  of  office  to  run 
^hen,  by  way  of  strengthening  his  precarious  position, 
he  clapped  Greneral  Campos  into  gaol.    The  Civic 
Union  rallied  to  the  support   of  their  favourite 
General,  and  rescued  him  from  gaol.    The  army, 
which  in  the  Argentine  consists  of  less  than  7,000 
men,  espoused  his  cause,  and  the  Revolution  began. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  the  New  York  of  the  Southern 
<3ontinent.    Its  population  is  estimated  300,000,  yet 
its  destinies  and  the  fate  of  the  Republic  were  left  to 
"he  decided  by  the  result  of  a  desultory  st;eet-fight 
between  the  handful  of  soldiers  and  a  handful  of  armed 
police.    ImagTUie  London  standing  passive  while  the 
future  of  the  Empire  was  decided  by  a  free  fight 
hetween  the  Guards  from  Knightsbridge  and  a  section 
the  Metropolitan  police !  It  was  war  c>  la  Offenbach. 
The  warships,  when  the  tide  served,  got  near  enough 
to  shell  the  quarters  of  the  President ;  when  the 
tide  fell  they  retired,  lest  they  should  be  left  stranded. 
"Hie  citizens  kept  their  shutters  up,  and  stood  on  guard 
hetween  them  with  loaded  rifles.     From  the  tops  of 
houses  poHeemen  and  fii'emen  took  pot-shots  at  the  Re- 
volutionists below.  The  Grovemment  house  was  guarded 
by  mitrailleuses,  the  approaches  defended  with  barri- 
^es  of  hay.   Pickets  were  stationed  at  the  outposts 
•of  the  respective  quarters,  and  the  people  cheered  when 
■a  policeman  dropped  dead  from  his  horse.  Heaps 
-of  dead  men  strewed  the  roadway.  The  chief  butchery, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  mistake  by 
which  the  insurgent  artillery  mowed  down  a  regiment 
of  the  line  which  had  suddenly  gone  over  to  the 
Bevolutionists.  The  Revolutionists  seized  the  arsenal. 
The  President  fled  at   first,  but,  returning  with 
^^einforcements,  attempted  to  arrange  a  conference. 


In  Northern 
America. 


which  was  rejected,  and  fighting  was  resumed  "  with 
loud  vivas."  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  revolu- 
tionists the  arsenal,  instead  of  being  crammed  with 
munitions  of  war,  was  almost  empty.  Boxes  that 
were  supposed  to  be  full  of  cartridges  were  found  to  be 
empty,  and  after  a  day  or  two's  firing,  the  revolution 
came  to  a  standstill  for  want  of  powder  and  shot. 
President  Celman  returned  to  the  city  from  whict 
he  had  fled,  bringing  with  him  some  troops  from  th^ 
country,  and  they,  fortunately,  were  not  devoid  of 
cartridges.  The  navy  surrendered.  The  revolted 
soldiers  received  a  free  pardon.  The  officers  were 
cashiered.  No  one  seems  to  have  been  punished. 
Thus  peace  reigns  once  more  in  Buenos  Ayrea 
— for  a  time.  This  tmgical  opera-bouffe  makes 
us  understand  how  it  is  that  ambitious  Span- 
Lsh-Americans  have  come  to  regard  assassination 
as  a  pardonable  political  expedient.  Why  there 
should  be  so  many  Spanish -Americans  in  the 
world  is  almost  as  great  a  mystery  as  why  there 
should  be  so  many  Chinese. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  in  July 
the  English  speakers  in  the  North 
have  displayed  much  political  capacity 
in  the  adjustment  of  their  differences.  The  wrangle 
about  Behring*s  Sea  remains  unsettled.  The 
despatch  published  at  Washington  breaks  off  at  a 
critical  point,  Mr.  Blaine  insisting  on  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  regard  the  north  end  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  their  private  preserve,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
formally  protesting  against  any  renewal  of  active  in- 
terference with  British  vessels  outside  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  Ststes,  and  holding  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  responsible  for  con- 
fcequences  that  may  ensue  from  acts  contrary  to  the  . 
established  principles  of  international  law.  Mr. 
Blaine  is  very  sore.  The  Canadians  are  delighted  to 
find  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  put  down  his  foot  on 
their  behalf,  and  indignant  at  being  described  by  Mr. 
Blaine  as  "  next  door  to  pirates."  All  the  seals  in 
Behring  s  Sea  are  not  worth  the  bad  blood  this  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  may  make  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic.  The  strength  of  the  Christian  peace 
and  arbitration  party  in  both  countries  must  be  small 
indeed  if  they  cannot  secure  i:.  prompt  reference  of 
this  question  to  arbitration. 

The  dispute  between  France  and  New- 
No  Arbitration !  f oundland  has  made  no  advance  to  a 
settlement.  Half  the  politicans  of  Newfoimdland 
are  in  London,  and  among  them  one  who  is  not 
a    pohtican    but    a    Prefect    Apostolic    for  the 

French  shore,  who  knows  his 
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almost  anj  of  the  deputation.    Dr.  Howley,  who 
called  at  London  tha  other  day,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
told  me  he  thought  the  question  might  be  settled 
if  we  began  by  admitting  what  Le  regards  as  the 
imcontrovertible  rights  of  the  French,   and  then 
propose  to  buy  them  out.    The  cash  value  of  their 
fishing  on  the  French  shore  was  not  more  last  year 
than  £4,000,  and  they  have  very  few  lobster  factories. 
No  arbitrator  would  award  them  more  than  a  trifle 
for  claims  whlih  bring  in  less  \ihan  the  rent  of  a 
London  warehouse.  If,  however,  as  is  almost  certain, 
France    refused    to    arbitrate,  then  Dr.  Howley 
thinks    the  difficulty 
might   be  surmounted 
by  keeping  the  French 
to  the  strict  letter  of 
their  rights,  and  while 
rigidly  abstaining  from 
interfering  with  them 
wherever    they  have 
establishments  in  opera- 
tion, resolutely  to  ignore 
their  claim  to  a  poten- 
tial veto  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  colonial 
resources  along  the  west 
coast.    Dr.  Howley  as- 
sured me  that  unless  the 
question  was  dealt  with 
vigorouslyi  the  secession 
of  the  colony  to  the 
American  Republic 
might  come  about  any 
day.     The  Newiound- 
landers  have  no  love  for 
Uncle  Sam,   but  they 
believe  he  would  stand 
no  nonsense  from  the 
Frenchmen,  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  get  rid 
of  the  latter  at  any  cost.    The  attempt  to  induce 
France  to  give  up  her  bounties  in  exchange  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bait  Act  is  doomed  to  failure.  One- 
tenth  part  of  the  Bntish  capital  lavished  on  the 
Argentine  Republic  would  stretch  a  i-ailway  across  the 
island.    Canada  will  make  the  railway  if  Newfound- 
land would  join  the  Dominion.    But  at  present  the  St. 
John's  capitalists  who  control  the  policy  of  the  colony 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  overtures  from  the  mainland. 

The  Anglo-German  agreement,  which 
Anglo-French  negotiated  chiefly  by  the 

Afirreement.  agency  of  Sir  Percy  Anderson,  one  of 
the  hitherto  ahnost  unknown  officials  at  the  Foreign 


Office,  having  been  signed  at  Berlin  on  July  Ist^ 
the  Government  has  spent  the  rest  of  the  month  ii^ 
endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  price  demanded  by 
France  as  the  condition  of  its  assent  to  our  protectorate 
of  Zanzibar.  We  understand  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
offered  to  recognise  the  French  protectorate  of  Mada- 
gascar abandoning  our  proteges,  the  Hovas,  who,  how- 
ever, stand  in  little  need  of  our  assistance,  and  that  the- 
negotiations  have  chiefly  turned  to  application  of  the 
Hinterland  doctrine  to  Westeni  Africa.  Franccy- 
having  got  Senegal,  claims  that  her  sphere  of  in- 
fluence extends  to  Lake  Tchad,  where  no  Frenchman 

has    ever  penetrated,, 
covering    vast  regions 
where  the  French  have- 
neither  consul,  travel- 
lers,   merchants,  nor 
missionaries.  France 
owns  Algeria;  therefore 
all  that  lies  behind,  in- 
cluding the  Sahara  down 
to  Timbuctoo  and  the 
Niger,  belongs  to  their 
sphere  of  influence !  Suck 
is  the  preposterous  claim 
with  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  had  to  deal. 
As  we  own  the  Niger 
district,     we  might 
equally  claim  the  south - 
em  half  of  the  Sahara 
as  our  Hinterland.  The 
map  which  I  publish  a*^ 
a  frontispiece    to  the 
present  issue  will  enable 
the  reader  to  imderstand 
the  nature  of  the  con- 

^  troversy  better  than  any 

amount  of  description. 
It  is  undei-stood  that  we  are  willing  to  cede  the 
Gambia,  and  to  admit  that  ever}i.hing  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Timbuctoo  to  the  north-western  comer 
of  Lake  Tchad  belongs  to  the  French  sphere  of 
influence. 

Empires  month  of  July  has  drawn  attention 

In  the  making.  \^  ^  very  marked  way  to  the  four  new 
empires  which  we  have  founded,  as  the  Indian  Empire 
was  founded  by  the  convenient  agency  of  a  Com- 
mercial company.  The  North  Borneo  Company, 
wliich  was  the  pioneer  of  these  corporations,  held  its 
fifteenth  half-yearly  meeting  on  the  9th  of  Jxily.  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  reported  an  increase  of  revenue  of 
nearly  60  per  cent:  "inr  their  receij^  the  annual 
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:5ncoine  having  risen  from  .£24,986  in  1888  to 
^39,850  in  1889.    As  the  Chairmsii  observed  .— 

To  create  trade  in  a  tropical  island  in  the  East,  where 
none  had  existed  when  possession  was  first  obtained  ;  to 
bring  under  civil  administration  and  government  a 
territory  where  only  pirates  and  nomad  tribes  of  savages 
formed  a  scanty  population  ;  and  for  its  development  to 
attract  capital,  and  to  found  a  colony  which  must  annually 
increase  in  value  as  a  commercial  opening,  and  naturally 
improve  imder  the  British  flag,  was  manifestly  an 
arduous  and  costly  undertaking,  but  it  had  been  accom- 
jjlished. 

The  British  East  African  Company  held  its  first 
general  meeting  on  the  25th  of  J  uly.  It  has  a  territory 
of  700,000  square  miles  allotted  to  it  as  its  sphere. 
It  has  spent  up  to  now  £183,000  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  its  dominion.  It  has  liberated  4,000 
slaves,  enlisted  a  small  army  of  50  employ^,  is  about 
to  put  three  or  four  small  steamers  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  is  already 
clamouring  for  a  Govern- 
ment railway  from  the 
lake  to  the  coast.  For 
the  present,  the  share- 
holders are  content  to 
take  their  dividends  out 
in  philanthropy,  and  con- 

-i?ole  themselves  by  re- 
flecting Ifhat  they  have' 
secured  by  the  Anglo- 
<jerman  agreement  un- 
•disputed  leave  to  extend 
their    dominion  from 

JZanzibar  to  Khartoum. 

jYiQ  The  only  Company  that  pays  a  dividend 
Royal  Nlfirer.  that  to  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
we  owe  it  that  the  whole  basin  of  the  Lower  Niger 
lias  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
company,  whose  quaint  colours — black  with  yellow 
lettering  on  white  ground — are  quartered  on  the 
British  flag,  has  achieved  results  that  well  deserve 
more  attention  than  can  be  given  in  this  brief  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  hiatory  of  the  month.  While 

.actually  earning  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  it  has 

^established  a  commercial  sovereignty  over  one  of  the 
greatest  river  basins  in  Africa.  It  has  absolute  sove- 
reign rights  over  the  Lower  Niger,  while  the  Empires 
of  Sokoto  and  Gandu,  and  Borgu,  have  placed  them- 

:«elves  under  its  beneficent  protectorate.  Lord 
Aberdare  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  which 

-w^as  held  on  July  29  that — 

Constant  friendly  intercourse  and  commerce  with  Sokoto 
And  Gandu  have  altered  the  position,  and  we  have  just 
been  able  to  conclude  irrevocable  and  perpetual  treaties, 
.giving  us  the  fullest  jurisdiction — fiscal,  criminal,  civil, 
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and  of  every  other  kind — over  all  non-natives  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  two  empires,  that  is  to  say,  over  all 
persons  not  actual  subjects  of  those  empires. 

They  have  treaties  with  300  pagan  tribes  on  the 
river,  which  is  patrolled  from  end  to  end  by  the 
Company's  fleet,  consisting  of  some  20  or  30  steamers 
and  launches,  while  law  and  order  are  maintained  by  a 
small  but  admirably  armed  native  force  whose 
mitrailleuses  and  Maxims  enable  it  to  maintain  a 
Roman  peace  almost  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Tchad. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  international  agreement,  the 
Company  has  made  a  regulation  absolutely  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors,  for  sale  or  barter, 
into  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company 
north  of  the  seventh  paralled  of  north  latitude — that  is  to 
say,  into  about  ninetoen-twentieths  of  the  regions  over  which 
the  Company  has  treaty  rights  of  jurisdiction.  The  same 
policy  will  be  enforced  in  the  remaining  twentieth  of  the 
territories,  when  the  Company's  military  force  is  greatly 
strengthened. 

By  far  the 
most  am- 
bi  tious, 
and  perhaps  the  most 
perilous,  of  all  the  Em- 
pire-making projects  is 
that  which  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  Diamond 
King  of  South  Africa. 
The  British  South 
Africa  Company,  which 
has  undertaken  to  es- 
tablish British  influence 
over  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,  up  to  the  Zambesi,  is  this  month 
under  weigh.  The  expeditionary  force  of  7 50  mounted 
men,  under  Colonel  Carrington,  crossed  the  frontier 
for  the  land  of  Ophir,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
occupied  peacefully  the  second  or  third  week  of 
August.  The  railway  northward  from  Kimberley  to 
Fourteen  Streams  was  opened  on  July  1st ;  the 
telegraph  has  been  carried  to  Ramon tra,  and  is  being 
laid  across  the  country  to  Meschudi.  "  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  is  telegraphy,"  was  the  first  message 
sent  over  the  wires  by  the  Cliief,  Ikening  :  "  I  am  in 
the  dark,  and  cannot  understand  it."  A  line  of  native 
runners  vdll  keep  communication  open  between  the 
small  expeditionary  force  and  the  base  far  in  the  rear. 
So  far  Lobengula  has  been  amiable,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  mounted  men  are  high.  Unless  all  reports  are  false, 
they  will  find  a  veritable  El  Dorado  in  Mashonaland. 

The  adventures  that  await  Mr.  Rhodes' 
Company  are,  however,  less  interesting 
than  the  adventures  that  await  Mr.  Rhodes,  who,  on 
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the  17th  of  July,  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  in  place  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  fell  over 
a  proposal  to  spend  £10,000,000  in  creating  eastern 
and  western  railways  which  would  unite  the  noi-thern 
and  southern  railway  systems  of  the  colony.  The 
Victorian  Premier,  iVir.  Service,  has  been  more 
fortunate  with  his  great  raOway  scheme,  which  is  as 
gigantic  as  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's  ;  but  Victoria  has  no 
native  question,  and  no  cautious  Dutchmen  to  sprag 
the  wheels  of  its  rapid  development.  The  rightful 
successor  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  ought  to  have  been 
Mr.  Hofme}'T,  the  leader  of  the  Dutch,  who  are  a 
permanent  majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Hofmeyr  refused  to  modify  the 
obstinate  refusal  which  he  has  always  returned  to 
every  proposal  that  he  should  be  saddled  with  the 
responsibihty  of  his  authority.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  then 
sent  for,  and  the  foremost 
Englishman  in  South  Africa 
became  Prime  Minister  of  the 
colony.  To  Mr.  Rhodes' 
ambition,  which  is  commensu- 
rate with  his  immense  wealth 
and  magnificent  ideals,  the 
Cape  Premiership  is  but  a 
stepping  stone.  He  is  a  man 
far  above  mere  Colonial  aspi- 
rations; even  the  existing 
Empire  is  far  too  .narrow 
and  circumscribed  a  field  for 
his  energies. 

The  Cession  While  men  like 
of  North  Sir  W.  Mac- 
kinnon.  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Sir  George 
Goldie  are  building  up  the  Empire,  Downing  Street 
is  handing  over  Heligoland  to  Germany,  Gambia 
to  France,  and  has  given  away  the  northern 
gnomen  of  K'gamiland  to  Germany.  The  accompany- 
ing map  shows  the  preposterous  extension  that 
has  been  given  to  German  territoiy  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  made  to  enable  the  Germans  to  reach 
the  Zambesi.  What  with  "Hinterland"  theories  and 
the  cession  of  chips  of  territory  in  regions  where  thp 
Hinterland  is  ours,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  gain 
access  to  a  river  in  which  they  have  net  a  single 
interest,  it  is  strange  that  we  have  still  so  much  of 
Africa  left  in  our  hands.  We  are  not  out  of  the  wood 
^^t ;  for  an  agreement  is  sure  to  be  in  the  making  with 
Poi-tugal,  and  who  knows  how  much  more  may  be 
given  up  yet  ?  Already  Mr.  Rhodes  has  given  us  a 
touch  of  his  quality.    His  first  act  as  Cape  Premier 


has  been  to  give  notice  of  a  resolution  formally^ 
expressing  regret  that  the  Anglo-German  Agreement 
should  have  surrendered  North  N'gamiland  without 
any  consultation  as  to  the  wishes  cf  th3  South 
African  colonists. 

The  Crown  as  a  deh&te  on    the  HeHgoland 

Democratic    Cession  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  astonished 
some  of  his  adherents  and  delighted  his 
friends  by  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  with  which  he^ 
assailed  the  Government  for  asking  Parliament  to 
sanction    the    cession    of     Impei-ial  territories^ 
The    right    to    cede    territories    is    vested  in 
the    Crown    alone.    Mr.   Gladstone  was  cornered 
by  a   declaration   which   he   had  made  in  1870, 
when,  in  reply  to  a  question,   he  had  said  that 
the  settlement  of  Gambia  and  the  great  arterial  com- 
munication of  Africa  could  not  be  conveyed  to  France 
without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament.    Proteus,  however, 
was  not  in  the  running  with  Mr.. 
Gladstone.     He  extricated 
himself  from  this  dilemma 
by  pointing  out  that,  while 
the  settlement    of  Gambia,, 
being  a  part  of  the  Empire,, 
could  be  ceded  by  the  Crown, 
the  great  arterial  communica- 
tion of  Africa,  not  being  a 
British  possession,  could  not 
be  ceded  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament !  His  statement 
as  to  the  need  of  Parliament's^ 
consent  had  reference  solely 
to  the  second  head  of  the 
question,  was  uttered  in  all  sinceritv,  and  received 
without    a    smile.     But    Mr.  Gladstone's  point 
was  a  good  one.    The  Crown  in  these  democratic 
days  means  the  will  of  the  Prime  Minister  for 
the  time  being.    The  Prime  Minister  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  that  commands  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     Hence,  when  you 
say  Crown,  you  mean  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate.    When  you  say  Parliament,  you  mean  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords.    Hence  it  is  more 
democratic  to  be  a  Monarchist  nowadays  than  it  is  to 
be  a  Parliamentarian.    For  a  Parliament  in  theory, 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  equal  to- 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Crown  has- 
become  a    great    democratic    weapon  —  the  only 
weapon  by  which  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to- 
deal  with  the  peers  without  the  trouble  of  a  Revo- 
lution. 
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Parliament  in  July  has  chiefly  assisted 
IVwtmSstep  funeral  of  piojects  of  legislation. 

Ministers  have  fared  badly.  The  result 
•of  Barrow  election,  when  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr. 
Caiae  was  most  unexpectedly  won  by  a  Home  Ruler, 
gave  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  theSession* 
Mid- Durham  brought  no  consolation,  although  the 
Liberal  majority  was 
Jiot  quite  equal  to  the 
fgures  of  1885.  The 
Irish  Land  Purchase 
Bill  was  abandoned. 
The  Tithe  Bill  was 
dropped.  The  pro- 
posal to  take  up  mea- 
sures one  Session  at 
t-he  stage  to  which 
they  had  been  advanced 
the  previous  year  was 
given  up.  Mr.Goschen 
surrendered  with  a 
sigh  all  hope  of  dealing 
with  the  light  half- 
-sovereigns which  are 
^  disgrace  to  our  cur- 
rency, and  handed 
•over  the  money  origi- 
nally destined  for  the 
•extinction  of  licences 
to  be  used  for  inter- 
mediate, technical  and 
^agricultural  education. 
Ministers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the 
Bill  for  taking  the 
■usual  Decennial  Cen- 
sus, the  Heligoland 
Session  Bill,  and  the 
Police  Bill.  The 
Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing  Classes  Bill  is  little 
JDore  than  a  consoli- 
'dation  Bill.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of 
I/)rds  threw  out  the  proposal  to  make  an  electric  under- 
:ground  i-ailway  from  Kensington  to  the  City,  fearing 
that  it  might'  endanger  the  stability  of  St.  Paul's ; 
smother  Committee  vetoed  the  amalgamation  of  the 
^orth  British  and  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Rail- 
way Companies,  while  a  third  decreed  the  abolition 
"without  compensation  of  the  bars  and  gates  which 
obstruct  so  many  London  thoroughfares.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  Peers  in  July  was  done  in  Committee. 


The  enquiries  into  Child  Life  Insurance  and  into  the 
treatment  of  Hospital  Nurses  were  prolonged  and 
exhaustive.  In  the  Lower  House  most  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  debating  the  Irish  Estimates.  Mr. 
Parnell  made  another  curiously  unexpected  speech, 
moderate  and  conciliatory,  which  had  the  unlooked- 
for  effect  of  securing  the  voting  of  Mr.  Balfour's 

salary  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  chief 
Lord  Rose-  .  ^  „ 
beryand  of 
Sir       interest  in 
J.  Lubbock.  T  J 

Lond  o u 

were  not  political  so 
much  as  industrial  and 
administrative.  Lord 
Rosebery,  much  to 
the  regret  of  his 
colleagues  and  his 
friends,  resigned  the 
Chairmanship  of  the 
London  County  Coun- 
cil, maldng  way  for 
Sir  John  Lubbock, 
whose  election  was 
hotly  opposed  by  the 
more  extreme  Radi- 
cals. It  is  a  curious 
and  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  most  demo- 
cmtic  body  in  the 
British  Empire  should 
have  chosen  an  earl  as 
its  first  chairman  and 
a  Liberal-Uni  Dnist 
banker  and  baronet 
as  its  second.  Loril 
Rosebery  lias  distinct- 
ly raised  his  reputation 
and  immensely  in- 
creased his  adminis- 
trative experience  by 
his  two  years  in 
the  chair.  He  still 
remains  a  member  of  the  Council,  but,  judging 
from  the  auguries  supplied  by  the  first  meet- 
ing after  his  depjirture,  London  will  before 
long  regret  the  loss  of  the  young  nobleman 
whose  good  humour,  common  sense,  and  tact 
enabled  its  first  County  Council  to  overcome 
the  immense  friction  inevitable  in  beginning 
such  a  task  as  the  administration  of  a  city  so  vast  as 
our  great  Babylon. 
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Postmen, 
Police,  and 
Soldiers. 


The  labour  question  has  many  phases. 
In  July  the  State  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  something 
very  like  a  mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  three  of  the  most 
indispensable  of  its  servants.     The  postmen  of 
London  began  a  strike  for  liberty  to  unite  like 
other  workmen,  which  they  had  not  the  organiza- 
tion, the  means,  nor  the  courage  to  carry  out.  The 
police  at  Bow  Street  struck  against  the  punishment 
of  a  constable  who  had  taken  part  in  organizing 
something  like  a  union  to  demand  better  pensions, 
more  leisure,  and  more  pay,  but  being  also  without 
organization  or  leaders.  Sir  E.  Bradford  had  an 
easy  victory.     For  a  couple 
of  nights  there  was  disorder 
in  Bow  Street  and  Covent 
Garden,   then   all  was  over. 
The  indiscipline  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards  was  more  serious. 
Recruiting  has  been  slack  for 
some  time,  and  the  Guards 
were  pretty  severely  strained 
to  keep  up  the  usual  duties 
of  the  force.    It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  men  had  even 
four   nights   consecutively  in 
bed,  and  they  complained  bit- 
terly that  they  were  being 
drilled    to    death.  British 
Grenadiers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
complain  of  drill,  and  there  was 
ageneral  feeling  of  surprise  when 
the  men  refused  one  morning 
to   turn  out   when  ordered. 
Ministers  at  first  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  when  enquiries 
were  set  on  foot  it  was  found 
that  the  discontent  was  both 
deep  and  widespread.    A  line  regiment  was  hurried 
up  from  Portsmouth,  the  oldest  man  in  each  of 
the  mutinous  companiec  was  court-martialled,  the 
battalion   was  ordered  to  Bermuda,  and  Colonel 
Maitland,  superseded,  was  practically  compelled  to 
resign  on  half -pay.     It  is  admitted  the  men  had 
cause  for  complaint,  it  is  alleged  that  they  had 
complained,  and  that  their  representations  had  been 
ignored;  their  indiscipline  consisted  of  the  mildest 
possible  form  of  protest  necessary  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  authorities;   yet  five,  selected 
at  random,  were  sent  to  hard  labour  for  two 
years  or    eighteen    months.      All   the  proceed- 
ings   were    private,    but    the    punishment  was 
public.    The  public  did  not  like  it.     There  were 
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protests  in  the  Commons ;  there  was  even  a  protest 
in  the  Lords.  Indignation  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Parks,  and  petitions  got  up  to  the  Crown. 
Until  now  these  representations  have  borne  no* 
fruit.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  heinousness- 
of  the  oflence  of  indiscipline  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, raising  your  voice  loud  enough  to- 
reach  the  ear  of  the  Commander-in-Chief — who 
ought  not  to  be  so  hard  of  hearing — was  not  an. 
ofience  for  which  two  years'  hard  labour  can  justly 
be  awarded. 

Bismarck  at  I  h?,ye  but  a  brief  space  left  in  which 
his  St.  Helena,  to  refer  to  foreign  aiSairs.  Prince 
Bismarck  continues  to  be  in- 
terviewed on  all  sides,  and  even 
condescends  to  the  pettiness  of 
complaining    that  the  news- 
papers which  he  had  nursed 
into    power  and   wealth  no 
longer  fawned  on  the  hand 
that  had  fed  them.    It  is  the 
way  of  the  world.    But  if  any- 
one   is   without   excuse  for 
making  such  complaint  it  is 
a  fallen  despot.  Having  trained 
your  creatures  to  cringe  to 
power,  it  is  absurd  to  expect. 
them  to  forget  that  lesson  the 
moment  power  has  passed  into 
other  hands.     Said  an  octo- 
genarian    the     other   day  i 
"Prince   BLsmarck    has  be- 
littled  himself   more  rapidly 
than  any  man  in  my  lifetime."* 
"  Except      Lord  Randolph. 
Churchill,"    was    the  reply. 
But  Lord  Randolph,  not  being- 
originally  so  great,  could  not 
accomplish  so  much — except,  of  course,  comparatively. 
But,  as  a  third  observer  remarked,  Prince  Bismarck 
is  but  doing  as  Napoleon  did.  Friedrichsruhe  is  his  St. 
Helena.    It  may  be  undignified ;  but  the  colossus^ 
like  the  elephant,  is  vulnerable  on  his  underside. 
Bulgaria         Stambuloff  has  achieved  a  notable 
and  Apmenia.  victory  in  securing  from  the  Porte  the 
official  recognition  of  three  Bulgarian  Bishops  for 
Macedonia.  Servia  is  angry,  and  Greece  is  not  pleased. 
Russia  objects,  not  because  she  does  not  think  Mace- 
donia is  Bulgarian,  but  because  she  objects  to  every- 
thing that  augments  the  prestige  of  the  Coburger. 
Astonishing  rumours  of  the  intention  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand to  declare  himself  independent  are  believed  by 
the  Bailt/  Xews  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  truth  in. 
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the  statement  that  M.  Stambuloff  has  offered  Turkey 
the  aid  of  60,000  Bulgarian  troops  if  she  would  sup- 
port Prince  Ferdinand  against  Russia.  M.  Stambuloff 
is  an  audacious  statesman,  but  in  this  he  goes  too  far. 
Russia  alone  will  profit  by  an  offer  which  shows  how 
little  to  be  trusted  are  the  Christian  sympathies 
of  the  adventurers  who  now  reign  in  Bulgaria. 
Affairs  in  Armenia  are  so  bad,  that  if  the  Russians 
were  to  occupy  Erzeroum  to- 
morrow our  Government  could 
hardly  ,  protest  against  a  measure 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Armenians  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Kurds.  The  hand 
of  the  Russian  may  be  heavy ;  but 
it  is  the  hand  of  a  policeman,  not 
that  of  a  bandit.  I  am  glad  that  Sir 
W.  White  has  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. Sir  Robert  Morier 
remains  in  London,  a  proof  that 
nothing  is  apprehended  from  Russia; 
it  is  Sir  Wilham  White  who  is  at 
the  danger  point.  And  well  it  is 
for  England  that  we  have  a  man  at 
the  front  so  brave  and  so  sagacious 
as  he,  who  is  the  successor  and  heir 
alike  of  Ignatieff's  skill  and  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe's  authority. 

Among  the  names  on  the  death  roll  of 
the  month,  I  note  with  sincere  regret  the 
name  of  Lydia  Becker.  Miss  Becker  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  Woman's  Suffi^ge  movement  in  this  country.  The 
eldest  of  a  family  of  fifteen  children,  she  had  so  much 
mothering  to  do  at  home  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters  that  she  did  not  suffer,  like  most  unmarried 
women,  tha  lack  of  that  training  in  self-sacrifice 
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which  is  involved  in  maternity.    In  later  life  she 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  a  family  of  her  own  by 
twenty  years'  public  motherhood  of  the  children 
of    Manchester.      She  was  seven  times  elected 
member  of  the  School  Board  for  her  native  city, 
and  served  the  children  with  zeal  and  assiduity 
for  twenty  years.    She  was  a  thoroughly  motherly 
woman,  domestic  to  the  finger-tips,  and  sufficiently 
independent  to  be  both  a  strong- 
ninded  female  and  a  public  expo- 
nent of  the  virtue  of  stays.    But  it 
was  as  a  clev^er  judicial  exponent  of 
the  justice  of  the  claim  for  the 
•  enfranchisement  of  women  that  she 
'mrned  the  right  to  be  gratefully 
emembered  by  all  who  care  for 
the  progress  of  the  race.  Alike 
as   a  speaker  and   as  a  writer, 
she  rendered  yeoman's  service  to 
the    cause.    Of    late   years  she 
hardly    could   be  said    to  have 
marched  in    the   van;   but  she 
never  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  and, 
Churchwoman  and  Unionist  though 
she  was,  she  did  her  duty  bravely 
to  the  last.     She  died  of  diph- 
Geneva,  very  suddenly,  on  July  18th. 
The   very  day  before   she   died  she  wrote  some 
business    directions    to    the   Women's  Suffrage 
Society.       There    are    many    women     in  the 
ranks    of    greater    personal    charm,    and  many 
who  arouse  more  enthusiasm ;  but  we  shall  find 
it    very   difficult   to    fill  the   vacant   place  with 
one  as  weariless,  as  lucid,  and  as  resolute  as  Lydia 
Becker. 


Miss  LYDIA  BECKEB. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Anglo-Oerman  Agreement  signed  at  Berlin. 
German  Colonial  Society  at  Cologne  con- 
demn Agreement. 

French  Chamber  debate  the  Credit  Fonder. 

London  County  Council  abandon  Strand  Im- 
provements Bill,  owing  to  the  rejection  of 
betterment  clauses. 

International  Conference  on  Sea  Fishing 
opened  in  London. 

Important  trial  on  right  of  public  meeting 
at  Wliitchurch,  tried  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  a  special  jurj'.  Members  of 
Salvation  Army  acquitted. 

2.  Leeds  Gas  Strike.   Military  called  out. 
Healthy  and  Artistic  Dress  Union  started  in 

London. 

Catholic  Truth  Society's  anntial  conference 
at  Birmingham  closes. 

3.  Senor  Safmsta's  Cabinet  resigns  in  Spain 
Funeral  or  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Mansion  House  meeting  to  promote  Inter- 
national Health  Congress  next  year  in 
London. 

Leeds  Gas  Strilce  ended.  Victory  of  the  men. 


4.  Bishop  Woodlock  resigns  seat  on  the  Senate 

of  Itoyal  University,  as  a  protest  against 
the  neglect  of  the  Irish  Education  Question 
by  Mr.  Balfour. 
Funeral  of  Mickiewicz  at  Cracow. 

5.  German  Emperor  left  Chrlstiania  for  the 

north. 

Russian  Nihilists  sentenced  in  Paris  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment  for  manu- 
facturing explosives.  Two  women  acquit- 
ted. 

Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  constitutes  new 

Spanish  Ministry. 
The  Brennan  Torpedo  trial  at  Portsmouth. 
H.M.S.  Blenheim  launched  at  Black  wall. 
Bight  of  Procession  to  Hyde  Park  by  an3r 

route  conceded  by  Sir  Edward  Bradford. 
Metropolitan  Police  Mutiny  at  Bow  Street 
7.  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  opened  Vaux- 

hall  Park. 

The  Police  Strike  at  Bow  Street.  Tumult ; 

the  Life  Guards  cailed  out. 
Grenadier  Guards  (2nd  battalion)  refuse  to 

parade  at  Wellington  Barracks  as  protest 

against  excessive  over-drill  by  Colonel 

Maitland. 


8.  The  Prince  of  Wales  lays  foundation-«toneof 

new  College  of  Music  at  Kensington  Gore. 

Lord  Salisbury  receives  deputation  of  African 
merchants  protesting  against  Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement. 

Disorder  at  Bow  Street  continued,  but 
Police  Strike  collajises. 

9.  The  Prince  of  Wales   opens  Becreation 

Ground  at  Paddington. 
Disturbance  in  the  Post  Office.  Partial 
strike  of  Postmen. 

10.  Four  hundred  Postmen  suspended.  Strike 

collapses.  Suspended  men  petition  to  be 
restored. 

11.  Mr.  Ritchie  received  deputation  on  Water 

Supply  of  London. 
The  North  British  and  Glasgow  and  South- 
western   Railway    Amalgamation  Bill 
thrc  .vn  out  by  House  of  Lords  Commii,tee. 

12.  The  New  V/imbledon  Rifle  Meeting  opened 

at  Bislev  by  Prince  and  Prince?w  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Stanlev'niarried  to  Miss  Dorothy  Ten- 
nant  in  Westnunster  Abbey. 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  celebrated  peace- 
fully in  Ulster. 
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13.  SpriKK  Ministry  resifcns  at  the  Cape. 
Cyclone  kills  250  people  at  St.  Pauls,  in 

Minnesota. 

14.  Peace  Congress  opened  at  Westmiiuiter 

Town  Hall. 
Town's  meeting  at  Sheffield  protest  against 
the  new  American  tariff. 

15.  Lord  Kosebery  resigns  Cliairnuinship  of  the 

London  County  Council. 
Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Salvation 
/    Army  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

16.  The  Empress  Frederick  leaves  Portsmouth 

for  Gibraltar. 
The  Behring  Sea  Despatches  published  at 

Washington. 
Central  London  Railway  Bill  rejected  by 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mausion-House  meeting  for  Playing-fields 

for  London. 

17.  The  Rhodes  Ministry  take  office  at  the  Cape. 
France  and  Holland  .leave  Guiana  frontier 

dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Tzar. 
Dalley  Memorial  unveiled  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Conference  of  Women's  Franchise  League . 
Whitworth  Institute  inaugurated  in  Man- 
chester. 

War  in  Central  America.  Guatemala  In- 
vades  Salvador;  battle.  Guatemalans 
defeated. 

18.  Potato  blight  in  Ireland. 

Weather  extremely  wet  and  tlmnderstorms. 

19.  Sultan  recognises  the  Bulgarian  bishops  in 

Macedonia. 
Grenadier  Gi^ards  ordered  to  the  Bermudas. 
Railway  Construction   Bill   in  Victorian 

Parliament,  proposing  to  spend  two  nili- 

lions  a-year  for  the  next  seven  years  iu 

making  1,100  miles  of  railway. 

21.  Belgian  Festivities  on  the  25th  anniversary 

of  King  Leopold. 
Sentences  of.  the  six  Grenadier  Guards,  two 

to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  three  to 

eighteen  months . 
New  Battersea  Bridge   opened  by  Lord 

Roseber>-. 

22.  Lord  Salisbury  receives  deputation  concern- 

ing Oil  River  District  on  the  We^it  Coast 
of  Africa. 

Grenadier  Guards  embark  for  the  Bermudas 

at  Chatham. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  elected  Chairman  of  the 

London  County  Council. 
International  Peace  Conference  of  Members 

of  £uroi)ean  Legislatures  opened  at  the 

H6tel  Metropole  by  Lord  Herschell. 
The  Queen's  Prize  won  hy  St?rgeant  Bates,  of 

the  West  Wart^ick.  by  278  pt»iiits. 
24.  The  Prince  of  Wales  lavs  the  memorial  stone 

of  new  nave  of  St.  Saviour  s.  Southwark. 
House  of  Lords  Committee  passes  the  Bill 

for  constructing  Footbridge  and  Lock  at 

Richmond. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  receives  deputa- 
tion asking  for  legislation  against  deck 
loading  of  cattle  from  America. 

Gennan  Emperor  leaves  Molde  for  Bergen. 

20.  Belgian    Chamber    approves  convention 

l)etween  Belgium  and  the  Congo  State, 
witli  one  dissentient. 
Conference  at  Mansion  House  for  relief  of 
distress  caused  by  mining  accidents. 

23.  Queen  opened  the  Empress  Dock  at  South- 

ampton. 

Revolution  in  the  Argentine  Republic; 
flight  of  President  Celman  to  Hosario; 
General  Campos  in  command  of  the  in- 
surrection. 

Rexx>rted  revolt  in  Guatemala,  San  Salvador 
troops  advancing  on  capital. 

Unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
President  of  Guatemala. 
27.  Fighting  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Government 
defeated.    1,000  killed  and  wounded. 

Fatal  Riot  In  Armenian  Cathedral.  Constan- 
tinople ;  four  soldiers  and  three  Armenians 
killed. 

Moss  meeting  in  Victoria  Park  to  protest 
against  the  sentences  on  the  Guardsmen. 
23.  German  Emperor  arrives  at  Wilhelmsliaven. 
English  naval  manoeuvres  begin  in  the 
Channel. 

President  Celman  returned-  witJi  reinforce- 
ments to  Buenos  Ayres.  Truce  under 
negotiations. 

Mining.Exhibitlon  opened  at  Cr^-ptal  Palace. 

HospiUl  Sunday  Fund  realised  £4l,uou. 


29.  Prince  Bismarck  left  Friedrichsruhe  for 

Schdnhausen. 
German  Government  publish  Memorandum 

deiending  the  Anglo-G«rman  Agreement. 
British  Medical  Ai^sociation  meet  at  Bir 

mingham. 

Collapse  of  Rebellion  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Rebellious  officers  dismissed.  Country 
levies  disbanded. 

30.  Lord  Dunlo's  petition   for   Divorce  dis- 

missed witli  costs 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

1.  Sheriffs  Asst2ts  t'jptiists  Bill  read  a  second 

time. 

3.  Lord  Dunrave./s  enquiry  concerning  the 
immigration  of  foreigners  answered  by 
Lord  Balfour. 

7.  Lord  Jersey  replies  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's enquiry  oonceniing  telephones. 

8  Lord  Salisbury  replies  to  Lord  Granville 
about  Police  Strike  and  indiscipline  of 
the  Guards. 

10.  The  Heligoland  Cession  Bill  read  a  second 

time.  Speeches  by  Lords  Salisbury,  Gran- 
ville, and  Kimberlej*. 

11.  Irish   debate.  Ix>rd8  Camperdown,  Bose- 

bery,  Londonderry,  Spencer,  and  others. 

12.  West  Attstralia  Bill  read  a  second  tune. 
!.•>.  Directors'  Liability  Bill  read  a  second  ttme, 
17.  Bill  removing  gates  and  bars  from  London 

thoroughfares  read  a  second  time. 
Discussion  raised  by  Lord  Esher  on  Defects 

of  Legal  Procedure. 
London  County  Council  Bill  read  a  second 

time. 

West  Australia  Bill  read  a  third  time. 
21 .  ^Settled  Land  Bill  passed  throuah  Committee. 
24.  Bankrxnitcy  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
2b.  Lord  Sandhurst  raises  discussion  about 

Grenadier  Guards,  Duke  of  Cambridge 

replies. 

Loras  Committee  pass  preamble  of  Bill  for 
removing  gates  and  bars  from  streets  iu 
London  without  compensation. 

28.  Lonl  Salisbury,  replying  to  Ix)rd  Stratheden. 
defends  the  union  of  the  offices  of  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary. 

23.  Sheriffs  Assizes  Expenses  Bill  read  third  time 
ana  passed, 

20.  Settled  fjand  Bill  and  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Bill  read  third  time  and 
passed. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
1    ]Vest  Australia  Bill  reported  without  amend- 
ments. 

Scotch  J\>lice  Bill  rend  a  second  time.  Amend- 
ment that  a  Select  Committee  should 
consist  of  only  Scotch  memberb,  rejected 
byl»5toI18. 

2.  Directors'  Liability  Bill  read  a  third  time, 

224  to  60. 

3.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  motion  to  adjourn  to  dis- 

cuss the  ue|X)sition  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir  rejecte»i,  220  to  188. 
Army  Estimates:  Mr.  Stanhope  states  in- 
tentions of  Government  as  to  the  Report 
of  the  Hartington  Commission. 

4.  West  Australia  Bill  read  a  third  time. 
Jhlice  Bills  referred  to  Standing  Committees. 
Army  Estimates.   Lord  Hartington  speaks. 

7.  Irish  ConsUbulary  Vote.   Mr.  Biilfour,  Mr. 

Gladstone,  Sir  George  Trevelj'an. 

8.  London  County  Council  Jii  1 1  read  a  third  time, 

alter  striking  out  clauses  giving  Council 
representatives  on  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  by  191  to  164. 
Irish  Constabulary  vote  carried,  after 
Closure,  and  speeches  bv  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Moriey,  by  290  to  202. 

9.  Bankruptcy  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

10.  Government  announce  the  abandonment  of 

Land  Purchase  and  Tithes  Bill.  Proi)Osed 
new  Standing  Order  also  dropped. 
Next  Session  to  commence  in  November. 

11.  Irish  Estimates.    Chief  Secretary's  salary 

voted,  after  conciliator^'  speech  by  Mr. 
Paniell,  without  a  division. 

14.  Irish  Estimates. 

15.  Mr.  liaikes  announces  additional  pay  for 

Telegraphists,   involving  an  additional 
charge  of  £200,000  per  annum. 
Irish  Estimates. 

16.  Irish  Estimates. 


17.  Census  Bill  read  first  time. 

Irish  Resident  Magistrates'  vote  agreed  to 
by  193  to  124. 

18.  Partnership  Bill  read  second  time. 

Irish  Estimates.  The  Light  Railway  vote 
explained,  criticised,  and  passed. 

21.  Mr.  Goschen  explains  tliat  the  monev  set 

free  by  abandoned  IJcence  Clauses  will  be 

devoted  to  intermediary,  technioai,  aod 

agricultural  education. 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill  read  a 

second  time. 
Census  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
Constabulary  Vote  passed  after  discussion. 

22.  Committee  on  Census  Bill.   Religious  Cen- 

sus rejected  by  288  to  69. 
Supply— War  Office  Vote— Guards' mutiny 
discussed. 

23.  Post  Office  Vote  discussed.    Mr.  Raikes 

defends  his  action.  His  salary  voted  by 
195  to  111. 

24.  Heligoland  Cession  Bill,  second  reading.  Mr. 

Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, and  the  Attorney-General. 

25.  Heligoland  Cession  Bill  debate  (concluded). 

Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Sir  Henry  James.  Bill  read  a  second  Ume 
by  209  to  61. 

28.  Committee  of  the  Heligoland  Cession  Bill 
Plebiscite  of  male  inhabitants  rejected,  172 

to  160,  Bill  read  a  third  tune. 
Local  Taxation  Duty  Bill  In  Committee. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  proposal  to 
appropriate  to  education  in  Scotland  fhe 
£50,000  set  free  by  the  laws  of  the 
Licensing  proposals, 'rejected  by  188  tol64. 

29.  Local  Taxation  Dutv  Bill  in  Commit*  ee. 

Amendment  extending  Free  Education  in 
Scotland  rejected  by  197  to  168. 
London   County  Council  Money   Bill  read 
second  time. 

30.  Local  Taxation  Bill  in  Committee. 

ELECTIONS. 
2.  Barrow.— Duncan  (L.),  1,994  ;  Wainwright 
(C).  1,862;  Caine  (I.).  1,280.    18iJ.5  :  (L.), 
2.a58  ;  (C.;,  2,612.    1886  ;  (L.),  1,882  ;  (U.), 
•A,212. 

17.  Mid -Durham.— Wilson  (L.),  3,375;  Vane- 
Tempest  (C).  1,469.  1885:  (L.),  6,799; 
CO,  3,375.   1886 :  No  contest. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

2.  Lord  Reay  at  Banquet  in  St.  James's  Hall 

on  his  return  from  Bombay. 
Lord  Knutsford  at  Godalmlng. 

3.  M.  Ribot  in  French  Chamber  on  nine  yean* 

French  protectorate  in  Tunis. 
5.  Sir  J.  Fergusson  at  Manchester. 

8.  Mr.  Goschen   at   St.  Georges,  Hanover 

Square. 

9.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  at  National  Liberal  Club. 

11.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  on  Fine  Art  Gallery  for 

the  South  of  I^ndon. 

General  Ca\'anagh  on  the  re-organization  of 
European  Army  in  India. 

Commander  Cameron  on  Africa  at  the  Bal- 
loon Society. 

12.  Lord  Hartington  at  Derby  on  Church  Ex- 

tension. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Potter  at  the  Cobden  Club. 

17.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  London  on  the  Education 

of  Women. 

23.  Lord  R.  Churchill  at  the  Conservative  Club. 
Lord  Cross  at  the  Roval  Engineering  College. 

26.  Home  Secretary*  at  Birmingham. 

30.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  National  Liberal  Club  on 
the  Maltese  Marriage  question. 

OBITUARY. 

1.  Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  M.P.  for  Mid-Durham, 

aged  53. 

5.  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  "  Father  of  Sanitary 
Science,"  aged  89. 

12.  Mr.  David  Pugh.  M.P.  for  East  Carmar- 

thenshire, aged  83. 
Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United  Statee 
Army,  aged  88. 

13.  Gen.  Novikoff. 

18.  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler. 

19.  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Receiver<xeneral  of  In* 

land  Revenue,  aged  56. 
Miss  Lydia  Becker. 

20.  Sh:  Richard  Wallace,  aged  72. 
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CONTINUE  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  welcome  reports  of  the  stirring  that  has 
taJfen  place  in  the  administration  of  our  work- 
houses.     West  Ham  Guardians,  for  instance, 
have  just  voted  £10  for  the  replenishing  of  the 
workhouse  bookshelves.     It  is  seven  years  since  any 
money  was  expended  on  a  similar  purpose  in  West  Ham. 
The  bandmaster  of  Market  Harborougn  writes — 

I  thought  it  was  not  advisable  for  me  to  send  my  name  as 
a  helper  to  distribute  books,  Sec,  but  having  a  string  band 
under  my  charge  I  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Ouardians  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  give  a  concert  at  the  Harborough  Workhouse. 
This  took  place  on  Thursday,  10th  inst.,  and  I  can  with  confi- 
dence say  never  was  aught  better  received.  I  programmed 
several  old  English  and  Scotch  airs,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
grand  to  hear  the  old  folk  joining  in.  All  my  lads  were 
thoroughly  delighted  with  their  reception  by  the  workhouse 
master  and  inmates,  and  say  they  will  play  there  again  at 
any  time.  Next  time  I  go  up  I  shall  take  a  choir  to  sing  at 
intervals.  I  may  say  on  Thursday  I  had  two  vocalists.  As 
you  are  aware,  in  all  towns  (or  nearly  all)  there  are  bands, 
and  I'm  certain  if  you  ventilated  your  ideas  on  the  subject  you 
would  find  plenty  of  bandmasters  willing  to  give  the  inmates 
a  musical  treat. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  this  method  of  humanizing 
the  life  of  our  workhouse  inmates.  It  is  not  only  band- 
masters who  could  do  a  good  deal  in  this  direction. 
Imagine  the  immense  store  of  waste  musical  faculty 
among  educated  young  ladydom  which  might  be 
utilized  for  a  fortnightly  concert  in  the  workhouse.  It 
was  not  until  I  was  locked  up  in  gaol  I  ever  really  appre- 
ciated a  barrel  organ  ;  and  you  need  not  be  a  Rubinstein 
in  order  to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse. 

The  Guildford  Workhouse  has,  last  month,  attained  a 
world-wide  notoriety  owing  to  the  action  of  its  late 
master  in  erasing  Miss  from  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  who  occupy  the  work- 
house. This  ho  admits  and  defends.  To  the  vice- 
chairman  he  admitted  what  he  had  previously  denied — that 
the  Mrs.  and  Miss  were  struck  off  all  the  letters  addressed 
to  the  inmates.  *'  If  it  were  not  done,"  said  this  master — 
his  name  is  Mr.  Ratheram — **the  officers  of  the  House 
will  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  inmates.'  The  Guildford 
Board  appear  to  be  rightly  very  much  ashamed  of  Mr. 
Ratheram 's  action,  and  the  new  master,  Mr.  MacdDnald, 
will  not  pursue  the  practice.  As  Mr.  Ratheram  has  been 
appointed  master  of  Leeds  Workhouse,  our  Leeds  Helpers 
would  do  well  to  see  that  Guildford  customs  are  not  intro- 
duced in  the  Leeds  Union. 

From  various  unions  I  receive  reports  of  boxes  being 
put  up  at  railway  stations  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  grateful  recognition  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
services  of  our  Helpers.  Others  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  formation  of  libraries. 

I  have  received  two  reports  from  the  Channel  Islands. 
In  the  Hospital,  Jersey,  where  there  are  200  inmates  out 
of  a  population  of  58,000,  there  are  only  a  few  religious 
journals  and  a  poor  library.    One  Helper  writes  : — 

"  The  members  of  our  Victoria  Guild  are  doing  their 
best.  Local  English  and  French  newspapers,  as  well  as 
some  English  ones,  are  sent  in  weekly,  also  some  illus- 
trated secular  and  religious  periodicals.  We  hope  to 
collect  a  number  of  interesting  books  for  the  library." 


At  Guernsey  there  is  a  small  library,  the  books  of 
which  being  old,  and  almost  exclusively  religious,  are  not 
much  re.ad.  Tlie  War  Cry  is  the  only  paper  of  any  sort 
within  the  whitewashed  walls.  **It  seems  a  great  hard- 
ship," writes  my  correspondent,  "  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  smoke  in  the  yard.  Fancy  old  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  sixty  or  seventy  having  to  smoke  bn  the  sly, 
or  not  at  all,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they 
are  allowed  out."  I  hope  the  Guernsey  authorities  may 
see  their  way  to  modify  the  severity  of  this  rule. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  send  out  cards  of  membership 
this  month  ;  and  as  so  many  are  away  from  home  for  tho 
holidays,  I  shall  postpone  completing  the  matter  for  a 
month.  For  the  same  reason  I  ask  for  no  service  this 
August.  But  if  any  Helper,  holiday-making  at  home  or 
abroad,  should  see  anything  that  suggests  an  idea  for 
adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  I  hope  they  will  not 
forget  to  report  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

I  hold  over  till  next  month  the  reports  of  my  Helpers 
in  reply  to  the  second  enquiry.  They  are  too  long  for 
our  space,  and  they  are  not  entirely  complete.  Next 
month  I  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  a  fairly  comprehensive 
account  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  matter  of  country 
holidays.  Anyone  who  has  information  on  the  subject 
will  oblige  by  sending  it  in  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  secretary  of  the  Country  Holidays'  Fund  begs  me 
to  correct  a  possible  misconception  of  the  fact  caused  by 
tho  use  of  the  phrase,  '*The  fund  enjoys  an  assured 
income."  I  need  hardly  say  the  fund  has  no  assured 
income  excepting  the  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent 
renewed  from  year  to  year.  The  secretary  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  13,  Exeter  Hall,  also  reminds  me  that 
they  do  an  extensive  work  in  providing  holiday  homes 
for  the  poorest  children,  and  shbuld  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  subscribing  public. 


A  Helper  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  writes  me  on 
29th  April  :— 

An  "  Imperial  Penny  Postage  "  is  a  boon  much  desired  by 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies.  Up  to  the  present  the 
inland  postage  of  this  Colony  has  been  2d.  per  half  oz. ;  it  is 
now  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  Id.,  and  an  inter-colonial  Id, 
rate  will,  it  is  to  be  expected,  soon  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
2'kd.  rate  to  England,  arrangeii  last  week  by  the  Adelaide 
Postal  Conference,  and  we  will  be  in  so  much  nearer  the  desired 
object.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  reduction  here  is 
that  the  Colony's  postal  service  is  conducted  (unlike  the 
English)  at  a  considerable  loss,  owing  to  the  extent  of 
country  and  sparse  population.  Post-cards,  which  were 
reduced  by  the  Adelaide  Conference  to  2d.,  might  well  have 
been  lowered  to  Id.,  a  reduction  which  would  have  been  pro- 
portionate to  that  on  letters. 

Another  Helper,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia, 
writes  : — 

Your  June  issue  only  came  to  hand  here  the  other  day,  but  in 
a  very  few  minutes  after  receiving  it  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain the  signatures  enclosed  favourable  to  Id.  postage 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  The  first  of  them 
is  that  of  the  Premier  of  the  Province.  Had  time  permitted, 
I  could  have  obtained  hundreds  of  signatures  tojrour  petition. 
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REPORT  OF  OUR  HELPERS  ON  SERVICE  FOR  JULY. 


|T  is  like  realising  a  fairy  tale  to  read  the  reports 
of  our  Helpers  on  last  month's  service,  for  seldom 
before  have  I  been  more  vividly  impress^  with 
a  sense  of  the  wonder-working  properties  of 
money — ^that  magic  wand  of  our  material  civili2^ion. 
Here  in  the  midst  of  our  smoky  Babylon,  in  pestilemt 
slum  or  dreary  alley,  lives  a  pale-faced,  hungry  child, 
whose  only  playground  is  the  street,  who  has  seldom 
enough  to  eat,  and  never  a  decent  place  in  which  to  sleep, 
in  whose  ears  sound  all  day  long  the  roar  and  the  rumble 
of  the  wheels,  and 
whose  only  idea 
of  the  brightness 
and  the  joy  of  life 
comes  from  the 
glare  of  the  gin 
palace,  and  who 
has  never  since 
its  birth  heard  the 
lark  sing  in  mid- 
heaven,  or  seen 
the  waves  foam- 
ing    up  the 
shingly  beach. 
To  them  enters 
no  beneficent 
fairy  with  radiant 
idngs  and  magic 
Fai?,  but  plain 
fohn   Smith  or 
Bessy  Jones, 
the  case  may  be, 
commonplace  and 
prosaic,  but  hold- 
ing between  finger 
and  thumb  half-a- 
sovereign.  They 
drop   the    half  - 
sovereign  into 
the  coffers  of  the 
Fund,  and  forth- 
with the  whole  world  becomes  transfigured  to  that 
child.     A  great  steam  demon,   mighty  as  the  genii 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  breathing  flame  and  steam 
from  its  iron   throat,  carries  her  away  on  whirling 
wheels  from  the  smoke,  and  the  grime,  and  the  noise  of 
the  streets  of  London,  and  lands  her  safe  and  un- 
wearied in  a  paradise  of  verdure.    The  sky  is  blue 
overhead,  the    birds   are   chirping    in    the  trees. 
Hunger  disappears,  and  at  first  she  can  hardly  sleep  at 
night  because  it  is  so  still.    But  morning  comes,  and 
with  it  the  gladsome  day  reveals  a  thousand  beauties  and 
glories  to  wliich  the  Slum-Bom  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger.    And  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  play,  to 
wonder,  and  to  live.    Meals  come  regularly  without 
thought  or  care  on  her  part.     Roses  begin  to  blossom 
upon  her  pale,  wan  cheeks  ;  a  new  sense  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  life  and  the  glory  of  the  world  dawns  upon  her 
mind ;  and  a  strange  sense  as  of  enchanted  peace, 
arising    from  plenty  of   food  and  fresh  air,  steals 
over    her.     It    seems   like    a   dream    from  fairy- 
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land.  But  it  is  real.  Day  follows  day,  and  the  illu- 
sion does  not  vanish.  And  when  at  last,  after  fourteen 
days,  she  returns  to  her  own  folk  in  London  town,  she 
is  so  bright  and  brown  and  rosy  her  mother  scarcely 
knows  her,  and  she  has  acquirea  such  vitality  in  the 
two  weeks  that  she  can  go  in  the  strength  thereof 
through  the  remaining  fifty-two. 

That  is  the  miracle  that  is  being  wrought  every  d^ 
this  summer  time,  and  no  one  thinks  anything  of  it.  It 
is  fatnilii^y  to  us,  but  to  the  litde  one  snatched  by  the 
^  mysterious  wand 

of  half  4i-sovereign 
from  the  Inferno 
of  the  Slum  to  the 
Paradise  of  the 
Country,  it  has 
lost  none  of  its 
marvels.  For 
tliose  who  gOy 
alas !  are  but  a 
handful  to  the 
multitude  who 
remain  behind. 
Many  may  appeal 
for  lielp,  but  few- 
there  be  who  are 
chosen.  Yet  every 
ten  shillings,  say 
the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, would 
work  this  miracle 
for  a  slum-bom 
child. 

I  was  much 
pleased  to  receive 
from  a  reader  in 
Dublin,  early  last 
month,  two  £5 
notes,  to  be  ap- 
plied as  I  thought 
best  to  secure  a  country  holiday  for  poor  children.  I 
have  spent  £5  in  sending  away  ten  girls  through  the 
agency  of  the  Country  Holidays  Fund,  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  nothing.  The  other  £5  I  shall  place 
at  the  disposal  cl  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
who  will  select  other  ten  children,  who  will 
have  their  holiday  this  month.  One  of  our  Helpers, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Country  Holidays  Fund, 
selected,  with  the  aid  of  the  teachers  of  a  school  in  Mary- 
lebone,  the  ten  children  who  are  now  enjoying  their  holi- 
day at  Weybridge.  As  the  concrete  fact  ever  impresses  the 
mind  more  than  the  impalpable  generalization,  I  had 
some  of  the  children  photographed,  and  obtained  a  brief 
summary  of  their  case.  The  simple  statement  of  facts 
and  figures  tells  more  forcibly  than  anything  that  can  be 
written  to  illustrate  the  boon  which  our  Dublin  friend's 
bounty  has  conferred  upon  them. 

Maby  Axnb,  aged  11,  and  May,  aged  7.   Two  pretty,  deli- 
cate children.    Father,  bad  health ;  sandwich-man  at  12s.  a 
week.  Two  elder  g^rls  at  work.  MotjKefd^wtedJfcrJiusband 
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three  years  ag  ).  I  fancy  she  has  gone  on  the  streets.  The 
husband  is  sad  and  depressed,  and  dotes  on  his  little  girls  who 
are  always  neat  and  tidy.  Rent  6s.  for  two  area  rooms. 
iFather  contributes  4s.  each  child. 

Nelli^  M.,  aged  11.  Father  tailor,  earns  about  £1  a  week ; 
five  children ;  5s.  6d.  rent.  Mother  said  to  drink,  and  looks 
like  it,  and  family  very  poor.  Nellie  has  hardly  any  clothes, 
Tery  delicate,  and  never  been  in  the  country  before.  Parents 
pay  2s. 

May  B.,  aged  8.  Tery  tidy,  respectable  mother.  Father 
labourer,  earns  £1  a  week  when  in  work,  but  often  out ;  four 
t;hildren ;  rent  4s.  May  is  very  delicate,  and  was  sent  away 
last  year  by  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley.  Parents  will  pay 
2s.  6d. 

Dora  P.,  aged  12.  Father  deserted  his  wife  and  children 
•some  years  ago,  as  she  is  a  Catholic  and  he  is  nothing.  Mrs. 
P.  is  German  and  quite  elderly,  and  cannot  work,  owing 
to  rheumatism.  Dora  is  youngest  of  five  girls;  the  elder 
four  all  work  and  keep  the  home,  earning  respectively  lis., 
10s.,  10s.,  and  8s. ;  evidently  very  nice,  respectable  people, 
and  will  gratefully  pay  6s.  towards  expense.  Dora  overgrown 
and  delicate ;  never  been  in  the  country  except  for  school 
treat. 

Maby  W.,  8,  a  dirty,  ragged,  untidy  little  Irish  child  ;  very 
delicate,  with  weak  eyes,  and  very  small  for  her  age.  Father 
a  tailor,  earning  at  present  only  15s.  a  week.  Mother  enthu- 
siastically Irish  ;  has  had  12  children,  of  whom  Mary  is  the 
youngest ;  only  two  at  home  now.  Rent  6s.  Mary  has  never 
been  in  the  country.   2s.  to  pay. 

Ellen  B.,  12 ;  tall,  delicate  girl,  only  in  second  standard- 
Mother  dead.  Father  labourer,  earns  24s.  a  week  when 
in  work,  but  often  out.  Ellen  eldest  of  three  children.  Rent 
3s.  6d.   Will  pay  4s. 

Maooie  Q.,  11.  Father  in  consumption,  and  done  no  work 
for  two  years.  Mother  goes  out  charing,  and  earns  about 
10s.  a  week,  which  is  all  the  family  have  to  live  upon.  Such 
a  nice,  respectable  woman,  and  Maggie  is  so  clean  and  tidily 
dressed.  She  is  the  only  child  at  home,  one  girl  being  in  a 
school.    Rent  4s.  6d.   Will  pay  Is.  6d. 

Helvetia  L.,  11.  Helvetia's  mother  is  a  Swiss, 
which  accounts  for  her  grand  name.  The  father  is  a  cellar- 
man  at  Gatti's,  earning  12s.  6d.  a  week  1  while  the  mother 
takes  in  washing,  and  makes  about  6s.  a  week,  though  in 
very  weak  health.  There  are  two  children,  and  the  rent  is 
Ss.  6d.   Will  pay  2s. 

Annie  L.,  8.  Father  tailor,  out  of  work.  Mother  dying  of 
cancer  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  There  are  five  children. 
The  rent  is  9s.  6d.,  and  the  whole  family  in  obvious  low  water. 
Cannot,  of  course,  pay  anything  at  present. 

In  my  next  number  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  something 
.as  to  how  they  fared  under  the  fir  trees  of  beautifiu 
Weybridge. 

EXCURSIONS  TO  PLACES  OF  HISTORIC 
INTEREST. 

Inquiry  number  one,  **  whether  there  exists  in  your  dis- 
trict any  organisation  by  which  the  young  people  who,  in 
ten  years  will  be  the  rulers  of  the  Empire  by  virtue  of  the 
euffrage,  are  enabled  to  visit  and  to  understand  the  places 
Around  which  cluster  the  associations  of  our  history  ;  and 
if  so,  what  is  it,  and  how  does  it  work  ? "  has  elicited  an 
Almost  unbroken  series  of  answers  in  the  negative.  We  who 
live  on  an  island  which,  on  account  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions, is  every  year  becoming  moi'e  and  more  the  centre  of 
pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
are  bringing  up  our  children  in  almost  total  ignorance  of 
the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  they  pass  their  lives.  It 
is  almost  too  bad  for  belief,  but,  broadly  speaking,  English 


history  is  not  made  a  living  thing  to  those  who  are  the 
heirs  of  all  its  glories.  From  Helper  after  Helper 
from  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  comes  the  same 
unvarying  response.  Nothing  is  done  to  familiarize  our 
youth  with  the  associations  of  their  birth-place.  Here  and 
there  there  are  rambling  clubs  and  similar  associations 
with  a  few  members  who  find  profit  and  pleasiure  in 
visiting  the  scenes  famous  in  our  island  story,  out  of  any- 
thing like  the  systematic  care  shown  by  the  Swiss  in  de- 
veloping a  patriotic  spirit  in  the  mind  of  their  school 
children  there  is  here  unfortunately  no  trace. 

The  Rambling  Clubs,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  are  almost  the  only  associa- 
tions which  attempt  to  do  anything  in  this  direction* 

people's  palace  kambling  clxtbs. 

The  People's  Palace  Members'  Rambling  Club  was 
formed  to  enable  the  members  to  associate  one  with 
another.  They  choose  their  own  secretary,  and  generally 
confine  the  summer  months  to  country  rambles,  the 
winter  to  visiting  buildings  of  note.  A  few  of  their 
rambles,  selected  at  random,  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
their  character  : — 

August  10th,  1889.— Hampstead  Heath,  with  a  view  of  in- 
specting buildings  from  Parliament  Hill.  Saw  Camden  Town 
Cattle  Market,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

August  17th,  1889.— Lytton  Rowing  Club  Garden  Party,  at 
the  "  Eagle  "  Hotel,  Snaresbrook,  to  see  athletic  sports. 

August  24th,  1889  — Chingford.  Inspected  Old  Chingford 
Church,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lodge,  Connaught  Waters,  and 
Chingford  Hotel. 

Sept.  7th,  1889.— Buckhurst  Hill.  After  tea,  rambled 
to  Loughton  and  Riggs*  Retreat. 

Jan.  18th,  1890.— British  Museum. 

Jan.  25th,  1890.— Offices  of  Daily  Graphic  shown  over  by 
the  foreman  of  the  printing  works. 

Feb.  1st,  1890.— Greenwich. 

Feb.  8th,  1890.— St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Conducted  by  the 
/vergers  to  the  crypt;  especially  interested  in  the  tombs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Lord  Nelson,  Collingwood,  Northesk, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Napier. 

In  conseauence  of  the  great  success  of  the  above 
Rambling  Club,  two  other  clubs  were  started,  the  first 
being 

THE  JUNIOE  ramblers. 

This  club  is  solely  for  the  junior  section  of  the  members, 
and  the  following  rambles,  amongst  numerous  otherSy 
were  made : — 

Aug.  17th,  1889.— To  Kew. 

Aug.  24th,  1889. — To  Broxbourne.  Inspected  country  be- 
ween  Rye  House  and  Broxbourne. 

Aug.  Slst,  1889.— Rosherville  Gardens.  Visited  the  Bear 
Pit,  the  Maze,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Sept.  7th,  1889. — Loughton,  through  the  forest  towards 
Ongar,  the  chief  pleasure  being  eating  blackberries,  which, 
at  that  time,  were  plentiful. 

Sept.  14th,  1889.— To  Woodford,  taking  a  train  to  Forest 
Gate,  and  walking  the  rest  of  the  way,  passing  through 
Leytonstone  and  Snaresbrook. 

Sept.  21st,  1889.— To  Billericay.  Primary  object:  To  ex- 
plore and  penetrate  into  the  country  for  Blackberries. 

October  19th,  1889.— To  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Westminster  Abbey. 

February  1st,  1890.— To  the  Tower^f  Londonj 
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TECHNICAL  DAY  SCHOOL  RASfBLINa  CLUB. 

In  October,  1889,  by  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Edmund 
Ourrie,  a  Eamblers'  Club  was  formed  in  connection  with 
the  Technical  Day  Schools.  The  idea  was  quickly  taken 
up,  and  their  first  ramble  was  to  Greenwich,  which  took 
place  October  12th.  The  boys  visited  the  church,  and 
were  shown  over  by  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert.  Mr. 
Lambert  described  the  old-fashioned  sand  glasses  that 
were  on  the  pulpit  (four  in  number),  enabling  the 
clergyman  to  divide  his  subject  into  four  hea<&,  of 
equal  duration.  They  then  followed  the  vicar  to  the 
vestry,  examined  the  writing  of  some  of  the  old 
registers,  which  were  very  curious,  and  their  attention 
was  especially  directed  to  the  original  tablet  of  Thomas 
Tallis,  1585,  the  father  of  Church  Music,  the  register  of 
the  birth  of  Gordon,  and  several  other  interesting  entries. 
The  boys  then  formed  a  torchlight  procession  to  the  vaults 
imder  the  church,  marching  two  abreast  with  torches  in 
their  hands,  and  saw  the  vault  which  contained  the 
bones  of  General  Wolfe,  and  his  mother  and 
father,  also  those  of  Tyndale,  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible.  From  there  they  proceeded  to  the  Sailors* 
Training  School  ;  shown  round  by  one  of  the  nautical 
instructors.  One  of  the  attendants  then  took  them  to  the 
Painted  Hall,  describing  the  principal  pictures,  especially 
noting  Nelson's  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  the  very  hole  in 
the  latter  where  the  bullet  pierced,  and  the  blood  stain 
on  the  vest ;  in  fact,  giving  a  most  vivid  description,  by 
the  aid  of  the  pictures,  of  Nelson's  life  from  the  time  hq 
killed  the  bear,  when  a  boy,  to  the  time  he  was  shot  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  funeral  procession  down  the 
Thames,  and  the  spot  in  the  Painted  Hall  where  he  lay 
for  three  days  in  state.  Having  only  five  minutes  left, 
they  hurriedly  wended  their  way  to  the  museum,  and 
after  following  them  into  the  room,  the  attendant  re- 
marked :  "  Here,  bo3rs,  there  is  Nelson's  tooth  brush, 
socks,  comb,  piece  of  soap,  and  here  is  his  sword,  given  him 
by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  here  a  piece  of  biscuit 
seventy  years  old  ;  and  now,  here,  come  and  see  Captain 
Cook's  compass  needle  telescope,  been  three  times  round 
the  world."  And  ending  up  by  saying:  "Now,  you 
have  all  heard  of  the  Hoyal  George,  that  is  part  of  her, 
made  into  a  model ;  800  men  lost  their  precious  lives  ; 
and  here  is  a  model  of  the  original  Victory,  and  that  is 
part  of  her  bow  ;  that  flag  up  there  has  been  as  near  the 
North  Pole  as  anyone. " 

On  December  31st,  1889,  they  rambled  to  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  starting  at  10  o'clock,  arriving ,  at  Woolwich  at 
11.  An  old  Crimean  veteran  showed  them  over  the 
Royal  Laboratory,  machine-room,  main  factory,  tin 
shop,  mine  shop,  and  then  the  party  (thirty  in  number) 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  going  to  visit  the  Rotunda 
Museum  on  Shooter's  Hill,  the.  rest  continuing  their  tour 
of  inspection  at  the  Arsenal,  and  visited  the  cartridge 
factory,  foundry,  the  rifle,  shell,  and  gun  factories. 

TOYNBEE  HALL. 

A  sort  of  Rambling  Club  is  connected  with  this  well- 
known  hall,  known  as  The  Students'  Union."  The  fol- 
lowing will  show  their  arrangements  for  the  month  of 
July 

July  5th,  1890.— Garden  party  at  the  Countess  Kussell's, 
Kichmond. 

July  12th,  1890. — Excursion  to  Kew  Gardens. 
July  19th,  1890.— Visit  to  Houses  of  Parliament. 
July  26th,  1890— Visit  to  Lambeth  Palace. 

On  May  31st  about  fifty  members  visited  the  Royal 
Holloway  College,  Egham.    June  7th,  a  ramble  was 


made  to  Oxford,  which  proved  the  most  important  of 
the  session,  there  being  120  visitors,  who  were  kindly- 
met  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  of  Merton  College,  who  showed 
them  over  the  college,  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick  giving^ 
a  most  interesting  address  on  Oxford  and  its  principal 
buildings.  The  party,  after  having  seen  the  chapel  of 
Merton  and  the  ancient  library,  met  for  dinner  at 
Wadham  College.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting^ 
the  Bodleian  Museum,  the  Taylorian,  and  Dr.  Murray's- 
dictionary  manufactory ;  and  the  party  were  treated  to  an 
organ  recital  at  Balliol,  and  being  subdivided  into  smaller 
parties,  were  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

BRIGHTON  NATURAL.  mSTORT  CLX7B. 

At  Brighton  the  Higher  Grade  Board  School  have  a 
Recreation  Society,  whose  Natural  History  Club  makes 
excursions  that  might  be  adapted  to  the  study  of  national 
as  well  as  natural  history.  The  following  is  a  compen- 
dium of  its  rules : — 

That .  the  club  be  open  to  past  and  present  scholars) 
and  teachers  of  the  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools.^ 

That  the  subscription  be  6d.  yearly. 

That  each  member  provide  a  pocket  note -book,  in  which 
to  record  observations  made  in  country  walks,  such  as. 
the  first  blooming  of  flowers,  the  first  appearance  of  migratory 
birds,  or  insects,  &c. 

That  no  member  shall  wantonly  kill  or  injure  any  creature. 

That  no  member  shall  take  birds'  eggs  from  a  nest,  un- 
less they  are  really  needed  for  a  natural  history  collec- 
tion: and  in  that  case  he  shall  not  take  more  than  half  the- 
eggs  contained  in  the  nest. 

That  all  members  shall  consider  it  their  duty  to  {mto- 
vide  a  wooden  trough,  into  which  all  crumbs  of  the  house- 
hold shall  be  transferred,  especially  in  winter,  for  the  use  of 
wild  birds. 

All  members  shall  be  entitled  to  free  use  of-  the  books 
the  library  of  the  club. 

N.B. — Members  taking  part  in  the  rambles  should  be  at 
the  meeting  place  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  of  starting:^ 
as  the  party  will  leave  punctually  at  2  p.m. 

2.  — Any  member  leaving  the  party  during  either  of  the 
rambles,  without  the  consent  of  the  conductor,  shall  be  sus- 
pended from  the  club  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  - 

3.  — ^^At  the  conversazione  meetings  members  will  exhibit 
specimens  collected  or  arranged  since  the  last  meetings 
bring  specimens  which  they  may  wish  named,  read  observa-^ 
tions  from  their  note-books,  and  occasionally  read  shortr 
papers. 

AN  ALNWICK  ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  Alnwick  Association  has  a  wider  range.  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  the  district  in  which  I  was  bom 
should  have  so  excellent  a  record.  Mr.  Samuel  Heatloy 
writes  us  as  follows:  — 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  summer  programme  pf  the  "  St. 
James's  Y.M.  Association,"  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
"  St.  James's  Rambling  Club,"  an  organization  which  I  think 
answers  your  query  in  this  month's  Review  op  Reviews. 
This  association  was  formed  two  years  ago,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  Though  connected  with  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  not  sectarian,  and  we  welcome  anyone  who- 
wishes  to  join  us  in  our  rambles.  Most  of  our  gatherings 
are  on  Saturday  afternoons ;  three  of  them  are  on  the  towh's. 
holidays.  Our  parties  number  from  ten  to  ninety,  according- 
to  circumstances.  Our  method  is  as  follows :  one  of  the- 
members  reads  a  short  paper  (Reading  Union),  and  this- 
becomes  the  subject  of  conversation  as  we  proceed  to  our- 
destination.   Arriving  there,  a  report  of  our  former  meeting: 
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«uid  an  essay  are  read,  after  which  the  various  places  of  inte- 
rest are  visited.  I  may  add  that  wherever  we  have  gone  we 
have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 


Place  to  be 
Visited. 


Date. 

April  4 

„  7 

„  26 
31ay  17 

„  29 
JTune  7 
21 

July  5 

„  10 

19  !  Alnmouth  ... 

I 

Aug.  2  Belford 
„   14  Rothbury  ... 


30  '  Cloudy  Crags,  etc. 


Hulne  Abbey 

Hedgeley  and  Craw- 
ley 

Dunstanburgh  . 
Brainshaugh 
Cliillinglmm 
Ratcheugh  Crag . 
Callaly 

Cawledge  Dene  . 
Holy  Island 


Essay. 


'  Dispersion  of  Seeds" 
'Hulne  Abbey" 

•  Crawley  Dene" 

*  Formation  of  Coal " 

'  Action  of  Kivers  on 
the  Earth's  Surface  " 
'Chilliugham" 

'  Geological  Sketch  of 

liatcheugh  Crag  " 
'Leaves"   


itagei 
Study  or  Botany  " 

'Lindlsfame"  

'Sand"  

'  Botany  and  Geologrv 
of  Befford  District. 

'  Kothbury  and  Dis- 
trict" 

'Tribes  on  my  Fron- 
tier" 

'  Looking  Backward  " 


Beading  Union. 


'Yeast."  Joseph 

Purdie 
'Food  of  Plants." 
'  J.  Douglas 


"Jellv-like  Ani- 
mals."" G.  Pringle 
"Stap-shaped  Ani- 
mals." R.  Black- 
lock 

•*  Jointed  Ani  - 
mals."  M.  Fer- 
guson 

'Soft'bodied  Ani- 
mals" R.  Coulter 


'  Resum^." 
Douelas. 


Alnwick,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
romantic  Border-land,  is  naturally  marked  out  for  a 
«uccessful  club  of  this  kind.  But  why  should  not  every 
•child  in  Alnwick  be  taken  round  the  castle  where  for  so 
many  centuries  the  Percies  stood  sentry  for  England 
.against  the  Scot  ?  And  why  should  not  every  scholar  be 
tauglit  history  on  the  very  spots  where  it  was  made  ? 

Rambling  clubs  are  also  reported  to  be  flourishing  at 
Wigan.    A  Helper  writes  from  that  town  : — 

We  have,  in  connection  with  various  institutions, 
Tambling  clubs,  who  under  an  experienced  guide  obtain  per- 
mission to  visit  local  places  of  interest,  sketching  clubs,  photo- 
graph societies,  who  take  an  interest  in  producing  old  monu- 
ments and  places  of  importance,  some  of  them  being  of  his- 
toric interest.  One  pleasant  feature  is  thft  opening  of  the 
noted  residences  to  parties  desiring  to  visit  them,  chiefly 
those  of  our  nobility,  whose  gardens  and  parks  may  be  visited 
when  admission  is  properly  applied  for. 

PESTERED  WITH  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS!'* 

The  north  of  England  has,  no  doubt,  the  advantage 
-over  the  south  in  many  respects,  but  there  are  some 
j>laces  on  the  southern  coast  which  will  compare  in  interest 
with  any  of  the  Border  strongholds.    One  such  piace 
pre-eminently  is  Portsmouth.    I  never  approach  that 
^eat  naval  arsenal,  the  sea-gate  of  the  majesty  and  the 
might  of  England,  without  a  feeling  of  pride.    Out  from 
either  side,  eastward  or  westward,  have  sailed,  generation 
.after  generation,  the  naval  armaments  which  made  our 
country  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.     Here,   if  any- 
where in  these  islands,  is  the  throne  of  Britannia. 
Here  she  brandishes  her   trident,   and '  sends  forth 
the  crews  which  have  established  her  Empire  over  the 
;seas.    The  whole  place  is  full  of  associations  of  the 
great  sea  kings  :  the  very  air  seems  to  vibrate  with  the 
name  of  Nelson,  mightiest  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  sea, 
whose  monument  towers  aloft  on  the  Downs.  The 
**  Victory  "  still  floats  in  the  harbour,  laden  with  imperish- 
.able  memories  of  Trafalgar,  and  you  are  reminded  at 
«very  turn  of  the  deeds  of  valour  and  of  daring  by  which 
the  men  who  sailed  from  Portsmouth  built  up  the  future 
•of  our  Empire.    But  just  read  the  following  report  of 
our  Helper  at  Southsea : — 


The  service  for  this  month,  although  apparently  easy, 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  considerably  more  trouble 
than  that  for  previous  months.  This  has  resulted  not  so 
much  from  the  actual  difficulty  of  the  subject,  upon 
which  information  has  been  asked,  as  from  the  various 
and  in  many  cases  manifestly  absurd  answers  which  have 
been  returned  to  your  questions.  It  would  seem  in 
almost  every  case  that  the  persons  answering  were  as 
anxious  as  possible  not  to  give  detailed  and  useful  infor- 
mation, but  to  provide  a  lengthy  dissertation  as  to  their 
own  views  on  the  subject.  And  when  I  come  to  tabu- 
late these  various  views,  I  find  that  the  majority  of  my 
informants,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one  and  a-half, 
are  absolutely  of  opinion  that  no  possible  good  would 
result  from  children  and  young  people  being  *  enabled 
to  visit  and  to  understand  the  places  around  which  cluster 
the  associations  of  our  history.'  They  contend  that  no 
good  could  come  of  taking  a  lot  of  children  to  Rumiymede, 
and  explaining  to  them  that  this  is  *  the  famous  island 
where  the  barons  extorted  from  John  the  Great  Charter 
which  has  been  the  parent  of  all  the  liberties  of  our  race.* 
They  would  make  no  better  citizens  from  the  fact  of 
having  seen  that  place,  or  any  other  place  noted  in 
history,  and  much  greater  good  might  result  from  taking 
them  to  some  open  country  spot  nearer  home,  where  they 
could  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  without  being  pestered  with 
historical  associations,  which  can  only  be  truly  appreciated 
by  the  educated  mind  with  an  antiquarian  tendency. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  as*  far  as  I  can  gauge  the 
general  opinion  here  on  the  subject  of  the  month,  it  is  as 
follows  :  By  all  means  give  the  children  a  day  or  so  in  the 
country,  and  thus  let  them  have  some  fresh  air  in  their 
lungs,  but  don't  bother  them  about  historical  associations. 
If  anybody  can  see  anything  to  look  at  in  the  famous  spot 
whore  his  Majesty  King  James  I.  thought  proper  to 
change  his  boots,  by  all  means  let  them  look,  but  don't 
take  a  lot  of  children  to  the  spot  in  the  expectation  of  en- 
abling them  to  fully  realize  the  importance  of  that  his- 
torical event,  or  to  trace  from  it  the  now  common  custom 
of  removing  the  pedal  coverings  when  retiring  for  the 
night." 

I  fear  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  Helper  lias  accurately 
reported  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  has  interrogated 
on  the  subject ;  but  could  anything  be  more  lamentable  ! 
**That  man  Ls  little  to  be  envied,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
a  well-known  passage,  *'  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  whose  piety  would  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona."  Little  to  be 
envied,  indeed — much  to  be  pitied  !  Bufc  unless  we  are 
**  pestered  with  historical  associations,''  can  Marathon  be 
more  to  us  than  Michigan,  01  *^^he  ruins  of  lona  more 
than  the  walls  of  a  dismantled  brewery  ? 

Our  Helper  at  Old  Hill.  Staffordshire,  makes  a  less 
disheartening  report.    He  wiites  : — 

There  is  very  little  need  here  or  in.  the  adjacent  villages  of 
an  organization  of  the  kind  you  name.  Almost  every  child 
is  connected  with  some  Sunday-school  and  Band  of  Hope, 
which  have  their  annual  excursions.  Besides  these  excur- 
sions the  children  are  taken  out  by  their  parents  to  town 
"  or  country,'*  and,  indeed,  summer  *'  outing  "  is  the  "  rage  " 
of  this  comer  of  the  Black  Country.  But  near  to  home  the 
children  are  in  the  very  midst  of  holiday  resorts.  There  is 
Dudley  with  its  castle  and  famous  caverns,  three  miles  dis- 
tant; Birmingham,  the  metropolis  of  the  Midlands, 
where  important  modem  history  is  making  —  seven 
miles  distant;  Halesowen,  the  birth  -  place  and 
residence  of  the  poet  Thurstone,  and  noted  for  having 
•  been*  visited  by  Byron,  who  came  to  do  Thurstone  honour.  Two 
miles  distant,  Clent,  where  Kenelm,  infant  son  of  Cenwulf, 
King  of  Mercia,  was  murdered  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
many  other  places  whose  names  are  associated  with  lustono 
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incidents,  especiallj  respecting  the  military  exploits  of  Crom- 
well and  his  Ironsides.  To  most  of  these  places  the  children 
have  pretty  easy  access ;  and  there  are  very  few,  if,  indeed, 
any,  who  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  have  not  visited  many  more  places  than  those 
which  hedge  in  Old  Hill  on  every  side. 

The  children  visit  these  places  perhaps  ;  but  are  they 
taught  their  historic  significance  ?  From  Radcliffe,  near 
Manchester,  a  Helper  writes  : — 

In  our  very  midst  we  have  places  of  historic  interest,  viz. : 
The  ruins  of  the  Radcliflfe  Tower,  and  site  of  a  battle  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  Loyalists.  Radcliffe  itself  is  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  many 
of  our  school-children  do  not  even  know  about  this  fact. 
The  tragedy  (which  you  may  8cr::ctimes  have  seen  advertised 
to  be  played  at  theatres)  of  Fair  Helen  of  Radcliffe  **  has 
for  its  scene  the  Radcliffe  Tower,  and  a  grave  is  pointed  out 
in  the  old  parish  churchyard  as  the  grave  of  Fair  Helen. 

WHO  WILL  TEACH  THE  TEACHERS  ? 

What  do  the  children  know  of  these  things  ?  Nay,  do 
even  their  teachers  know  anything  about  the  wealth  of 
local  traditions  and  local  associations  ?  Our  Helper  at 
Penge  writes : — 

It  seems  you  have  hit  a  very  good  thing,  but  don't  you 
think  the  chances  are  that  most  of  the  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  moral  teachers  of  the  growing  generation  know 
as  little  of  our  traditions  and  history  and  glorious  deeds  as 
the  children  themselves  ?  Why  should  not  lessons  on  patri- 
otism and  history  be  taught  in  the  day  schools  in  a  Kinder- 
garten way,  simple,  short,  and  yet  made  interesting,  say,  with 
photographs  or  illustrations  ?  What  we  should  then  find  would 
be  children  eager  to  go  and  to  search  at  every  opportunity;  at 
present  our  history  as  taught  is  too  orthodoSc,  too  much 
crammed  into  our  heads  as  children  to  recollect  when  we  get 
older. 

FROM  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

From  Scotland,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  more 
appreciation  shown  of  the  historic  associations  which 
cling  round  every  nook  and  comer  of  North  Britain. 
Our  Helper  at  Inverness,  however,  is  evidently  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  even  in  Scotland. 
He  writes  : — 

Such  a  sentimental  idea  as  that  suggested  in  your  first 
question,  I  am  quite  sure  never  occurred  to  any  of  our  good 
folks  here  (it  is  a  new,  though  acceptable,  idea  to  myself), 
unless,  indeed,  to  such  few  as  may  have  had  your  privilege 
of  witnessing  the  fine  Swiss  custom  you  describe,  and  who 
were  similarly  impressed  by  it.  If  such  there  are,  I,  for  one, 
never  heard  of  them.  Field  clubs  of  different  kinds,  of  more 
or  less  pretensions,  there  have  been ;  but,  at  the  best,  they 
have  interested  themselves  only  in  local  history,  and  visited 
the  scenes  of  merely  local  events. 

But  surely  local  history  is  part  and  parcel  of  general 
history,  and  excursions  in  any  locality  must  be  made  to 
the  scenes  of  merely  local  events."  Of  these  there  are 
enough  and  to  spare  within  easy  travelling  range  of  all 
our  towns. 

The  idea  which  appears  to  be  a  sentimental  novelty 
at  Inverness  appears  to  be  realized  at  Aberdeen.  Our 
Helper  there  writes  : — 

There  is  no  organization  for  the  purpose  named,  but  many 
church  societies,  schools,  etc.,  direct  their  excursions  to  his- 
toric points,  and  good  lectures  on  such  subjects  are  constantly 
being  delivered.  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  genuine 
antiquarian  interest  and  patriotic  feeling  I  have  noticed  among 
homely,  middle-aged  people  in  this  region.  We  shall  "  do,"  if 
modern  educational  standards  will  allow  what  we  have  to 
survive. 

Take  also  this  idyllic  picttire  of  Forfar,  and  then  let 
us  turn  to  Ireland  : — 

Forfar  is  the  second  oldest  burgh  in  Scotland,  being  next  . 
to  Edinburgh  in  seniority ;  therefore  the  town  and  outskirts 


cluster  with  ancient  history.  The  ruins  of  two  very  ancient 
castles'  are  in  the  town,  and  the  district  round  about  simplj 
clusters  with  these  and  other  historical  lore  about  Wallace 
and  his  doings,  and  even  much  farther  back  than  that,  to 
Queen  Margaret  and  other  kings  and  queens  who  had  their 
residences  here.  The  children  in  town  know  all  these  places, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  hills  in  the  district  where  in  the 
summer  months  they  can  go  and  gather  the  blueberries,  come 
home  laden  with  the  day's  spoil,  and  get  jelly  made  out  of  it 
to  serve  them  till  next  year,  when  they  can  get  more  for  the 
going  toT.  Just  this  morning  I  saw  a  party  of  twenty  boj» 
and  girls  away  to  the  blueberry  hills,  and  another  party  away 
to  the  fishing,  as  there  are  some  splendid  treating  streams  in 
the  district.  The  town  is  very  healthy,  and  very  little  sick- 
ness prevails,  there  being  no  slums  or  dirty  houses  such  as- 
we  see  in  Glasgow  and  the  like. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland,  which  cherishes  historical  associadons  which 
minister  to  party  passion,  has  no  system  of  inculcating' 
the  impartial  lessons  of  history  upon  the  young  generation . 
One  cause  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  tne  bitterness  of  the  feud 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  Our  Helper 
at  Cavan  writes  : — 

The  answer  to  enquiry  No.  1  which  yoa  put  to  your 
helpers  is,  No,  I  fear  that  religious  and  political  differences* 
form  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  formation  of  any  such 
local  organization  as  you  refer  to.  Places  in  Ireland  which 
are  regarded  with  feelings  of  pride  by  one  party  are  in 
many  instances  looked  on  with  feelings  of  aversion  by  the- 
other  or  others. 

The  following  report  from  one  of  our  Dublin  Helpet» 
is  very  characteristic  : — 

With  reference*  to  your  query  whether  there  exists  in  this, 
district  any  organization  by  which  young  people  are  enablect 
to  visit  and  to  understand  the  places  around  which  cluster 
the  associations  of  our  history,  I  regret  to  say  no  such  or- 
ganization exists.  The  initiation  of  such  a  society  in  Irelanci 
could  not  fail  to  be  eminently  successful ;  for  we  Irish,  in 
whom  the  imaginative  faculty  is  bo  predominant,  regan? 
with  deep  reverence  those  historic  spots  which  find  unfading: 
chronicle  in  our  island  story.  We  make— and  raiU^y  com- 
panies on  occasions  acquiesce  to  the  extent  of  reducing  their 
ordinary  fares— excursions  periodically  to  such  spots  of  his- 
toric interest  as  the  Hill  of  Tara,  the  Violated  Treaty  Stone, 
the  grave  of  Wolfe  Tone,  the  Church  of  Dungannon,  but  no. 
concerted  efforts  are  ever  made  to  promote  such  pilgrimages 
for  the  special  edification  of  young  folk ;  nor  is  there  at  any- 
time a  spokesman,  when  we  journey  to  these  time-honoured 
resorts,  to  relate  to  us  their  historic  significance.  The  idea 
of  bringing  young  folk  to  view  the  ivy-grown  raths  and 
round-towers  of  ancient  Ireland,  and  ex^aining  to  them 
their  uses  and  importance  to  our  forefathers,  is  a  fine  one : 
for  it  would  not  fail  to  foster  in  their  young  minds  an  interest 
in  their  country's  story,  at  once  lively  and  lasting.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  Celt  requires  stimulus  in  the  cardinal 
virtue,  patriotism,  but  that  the  work  of  begetting  in  our 
boys  an  enlightened  interest  in  localities  of  historic  fame  is 
not  less  desirable  than  excellent.  You  can  well  fancy  their 
young  hearts  would  thrill  with  delight  when,  on  being  taken 
to  Benburb  or  Clontibret,  these  plains  would  be,  by  some 
good  story-teller,  re-peopled  with  the  warlike  clansmen  of 
gallant  Red  Hugh.  Well,  you  know  Mr.  Balfour  would  send 
his  hirelings  to  disperse  the  meeting ;  and  so  well  he  might, 
for  the  story-teller  would  scarcely  encourage  in  his  youthful 
audience  a  respect  for  British  rule.  I  am  serious  in  this. 
Be  assured,  if  your  project  were  attempted  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  in  Ireland,  the  Government  would  prohibit  it ; 
and  what  you  meant— and  rightly  meant— to  be  a  ready 
source  of  education  to  young  people,  Dublin  Castle  would 
anathematize  as  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  crime.  Of 
course,  failure  would  not  be  the  result  of  official  inhibition  ; 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  success 
of  your  excellent  project  in  this  country.  Your  idea  will  tato 
root  here,  and  only  requires  vcLtllation. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH  :  AUGUST. 

THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 


THE  death  of  Lord  Carnarvon  has  removed  from 
our  midst  a  statesman  whose  place  no  one  is 
qualified  to  fill.    Compared  with  the  majority 
of  the  politicians  from  whom  Cabinets  are  made 
up,  men  like  Lord  Carnarvon  are  as  porcelain 
is  to  "pottery.    He  was  of  finer  material,  more  delicately 
fashioned,  and  of  far  higher  quality  than  they.  Unfor- 
tunately the  cultured  mtellect  dwelt  in  too  fragile  a 


due  to  his  position  as  a  great  noble.  But  that  in  itselF 
would  have  availed  but  little.  How  many  great  nobles: 
there  are  in  England  ?  and  among  them  all  how  few  great 
men !  In  the  whole  galaxy  of  Dukes  is  there  so  much  as 
a  single  individual  who  counts  in  the  State  for  as  much  as 
did  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  was  only  an  Earl,  and  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  the  vast  wealth  or  territorial  influenoe  of 
the  Bedfords,  the  Devonshiresi  the  Portlands,  or  the 


HIGHCLEBE  CASTLE,  THE  SEAT  OP  LORD  CARNABVON. 


body  to  enable  it  to  exercise  the  full  force  of  its 
influence  upon  its  contemporaries.  Hence  Lord  Car- 
narvon failed  to  take  the  place  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  his.  Hence,  also,  he  has  passed  away  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-nine.  Had  he  but  enjoyed 
more  robust  health,  there  is  no  position  in  the  realm 
to  which  he  might  not  have  attained.  Even  as  it  was,  he 
held  some  of  the  highest  offices  under  the  Crown,  and  was 
probably  the  only  Minister  who,  having  thrice  resigned 
office  for  conscience'  sake,  could  still  nave  commanded 
almost  any  portfolio  which  he  cared  to  accept  or  was 
strong  enough  to  undertake.   No  doubt  this  was  partly 


Northumberlands?  It  was  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  to 
have  been  born  heir  of  Highclere  ;  but  that  in  itself  was- 
not  enough  to  have  made  him  Colonial  Secretary  when 
he  was  thirty-six  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1885. 

I  remember  once  asking  Mr.  Balfour,  long  before  he 
was  ever  a  Cabinet  Minister,  whether  among  English'* 
politicians  he  knew  even  one  man  who  took  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire — who 
cared  for  his  country  as  most  men  cared  for  party,  and 
who  believed  in  England  as  did  the  great  Elizabethans  of 
old.  He  said,  "  I  know  one."  He  meant  his  uncle.  I  also 
knew  one,   I  meant  Lord  Carnarvon.   Yet  neither  Lordi 
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'Salisbury  nor  Lord  Carnarvon  could  be  said  to  be  exactly 
ideal  Elizabethans.  They  believed,  but  they  also  trembled. 
To  neither  of  them  was  given  the  faith  that  laughs  at 
impossibilities,  and  says  it  shall  be  done — perhaps  because 
to  both  of  them  was  given  in  large  measm^  the  close 
insight  which  enables  men  to  realise  the  almost  in8U[)er- 
able  difficulties  which  bar  their  path,  and  the  doubting 
temperament  of  the  last  half  of  their  century.  Neither 
were  enthusiasts.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  bit  of  a  cjmic ;  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  a  doubter — not  in  a  religious  sense ;  for  no 
man  held  more  firmly  to  his  ancestral  faith  than  he — ^in 
the  progress  of  the  world.  He  believed  in  morals  and 
religion,  but  the  degradation  of  politics  filled  him  with 
misgiving. 

It  was  this  element  of  doubt,  this  lack  of  a  confident 
faith  in  the  upward  trend  of  the  affairs  of  men,  which  made 
him  appear  to  be  timid. 

He  was  constitutionally  of  a  cautious  nature,  and  his 
mental  temperament  was  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  ins 
physical  weakness.  He  was  never  the  man  to  take  a  leap 
m  the  dark,  or  to  go  it  blind.  His  natural  caution  made 
him  conservative.  He  was  no  enthusiastic  believer  in 
progress.  Progress,  indeed,  seemed  to  him,  as  to  Carlyle, 
often  to  be  progress  by  no  means  heavenwards — progress 
rather  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gadarene  swine.  He  once 
wrote  me  his  reading  of  the  outlook,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  only  too  much  reason  for  much  that 
depressed  him. 

"  I  greatly  fear  that  with  our  present  Constitution  we 
have  an  absolutely  unworkable,  unreUable  piece  of 
machinery  —  powerful  often  for  mischief  by  its  sudden, 
inconsiderate,  impulsive  action — impotent  for  any  con- 
•  tinidty  of  purpose  or  steady,  far-reaching  statesmanship. 
Year  by  year  all  depends  more  and  more  upon  the 
decisions  of  one  man,  who  must  win  and  keep  as  he 
best  can  the  favour  of  the  people.  And  what  people  ?  An 
enormous  mass  of  very  ignorant  voters,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  very  selfish  and  (for  real  statesmanship)  almost 
equally  ignorant  wire-pullers.  That  is  not  a  safe  or 
pleasant  prospect;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  a  not 
imstrained  or  unreasonable  reading  of  present  political 
phenomena.*' 

His  lugubrious  anticipations  seemed  to  him  to  be 
justified  by  the  experience  of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  degradation  of  poHtics  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  MODERN  FALKLAND. 

Lord  Carnarvon  sounded  the  key-note  of  his  political 
creed  in  his  maiden  speech  in  moving  the  address  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1854.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  which 
Lord  Derby,  declared  was  characterized  by  a  facility, 
grace,  and  modesty  which  promised  to  make  him  an 
ornament  of  the  House,  Lord  Carnarvon  said  : — 

The  English  Constitution,  if  I  understand  it  right,  consists 
of  mixed  elements  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  variety  of  classes  and 
properties,  and  not  upon  the  predominance  of  one  over  the 
other,  that  our  representative  system  should  be  based.  Pro- 
gression and  preservation  are  natural  allies,  and  should  go 
iiand  in  hand. 

Here,  at  the  very  beginning,  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  modem  Falkland  ingeminating  peace  and  demand- 
ing that  perfect  balance  of  interests,  which,  however 
i^mirable  in  the  closet,  is  so  seldom  attainable  in  real  life. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  surprising  that  he  should  have 
Rooked  upon  the  inrushing  flood  of  change  with  mis- 
^vings.   liord  Carnarvon  was  cradled  in  the  midst  of  the 


old  order.  He  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  old  England, 
the  outer  husks  of  which  are  passing  away.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  past  surrounded  him.  He  was  a  CavaUw 
bom  out  of  due  season ;  the  Falkland  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  whose  sjrmpathies  were  with  the  people,  but 
whose  allegiance  was  his  king's.  The  splendid  Vandyck  of 
Charles  Stuart,  that  looks  down  from  the  walls  of  the 
castle  at  Highclere,  seemed  to  claim  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  lived  beneath  that  monarch's  eyes  for  the  ancient 
order  and  the  established  usage.  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
far  too  much  a  man  of  his  century  not  to  see  that  the  old 
order  was  changing  and  giving  place  unto  the  new.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  him  to liead  the  revolution ;  rather  was 
it  for  him  to  stand  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
pleading  for  the  old,  and  with^nding  the  heady  inrush 
of  the  ideas  of  the  new  time. 

HIS  DISTRUST  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

He  saw,  and  he  feared,  and  he  sought  to  work  out  the 
salvation  of  his  country  with  fear  and  trembling,  much 
doubting  whether,  after  all,  a  day  of  grace  yet  remained 
unto  her.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  pubUc  life  he 
was  driven  from  ofl&ce  by  the  revolt  of  his  conscience 
against  the  apostacy  of  his  colleagues,  who,  having  taken 
office  in  order  to  resist  the  enfranchitement  of  the  cream 
of  the  working  classes,  retained  it  in  order  to  enfranchise 
the  whole  of  the  iu*ban  householders.  One  by  one  all  the 
barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  erected 
against  democratic  licence  were  demolished,  often  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  their  sworn  defenders.  Whether 
it  was  the  borough  franchise,  or  the  county  franchise, 
or  the  establishment  of  county  councils,  Lord  Carvarvon 
always  stood  forth  as  the  apologist  and  the  defender  of 
the  old,  as  the  opponent  of  the  new.  Yet  when  the 
inevitable  was  accomplished,  no  one  ever  adapted  himself 
more  readily  to  the  change,  or  applied  mmself  more 
assf  duously  to  lessen  the  evils  which  he  had  predicted 
would  ensue. 

If  the  enfranchisement  of  the  urban  householder 
impaired  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country,  I  think 
the  successful  resistance  made  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  county  householder,  imless  the  Franchise  Bill  was 
accompanied  by  redistribution,  did  a  good  deal  to  restore 
his  confidence  in  the  innate  conservativism  of  his  country- 
men. By  nature  and  by  constitution  and  by  training,  no 
one  was  less  of  a  stump  orator  than  Lord  Carnarvon.  But 
'when,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  it  seemed  as  if  the  House  of 
Lords  was  about  to  be  overborne  by  the  agitation  against 
the  Peers  for  delaying  the  passage  of  the  Franchise  Bill, 
Lord  Carnarvon  took  to  the  platform  without  hesitation, 
and  to  him  more  than  to  any  man  belonged  the  honours 
of  that  counter-agitation  which  saved  the  honour  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  compelled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  associate 
himself  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  drawing  up  the  Redistri- 
bution Bill. 

"THE  TENDENCY  OP  POLITICS  18  EVER  DOWNWARD.'' 

I  remember  being  sent  down  to  Highclere  on  a  kind  of 
informal  mission  that  autumn,  to  ascertain  whether  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  disposed  to  accept  the  Compromise.  He 
was  very  gloomy,  for  the  issue  of  the  struggle  had  not 
yet  been  decided.  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  England.  I  had  seldom 
met  any  man  who  seemed  to  be  so  convinced  that  the 
Empire  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  "Our  Government," 
he  said,  "is  breaking  down,  the  House  of  Commons, 
grasping  and  prying,  is  becoming  1^  and  less  efficient  as 
an  instmment  of  government.  All  power  is  passing  into 
the  hands  of  journalists  and  demagogues,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  man  cannot  speak  the  truth,  or,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  argue  like  a  gentleman,  if  he  is  to  bawl  at 
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the  top  of  his  voice  to  10,000  people  at  once.  Here/  as 
in  America  [from  which  he  had  returned  only  twelve 
months  before],  the  tendency  in  pohtics  is  ever  down- 
ward. In  time  it  may  become  as  great  a  disgrace  to 
enter  Parliament  as  it  is  now  to  enter  Congress.'* 

Lord  Carnarvon  had  been  painfully  impressed  by  the 
universal  opinion  expressed  by  the  educated  Americans 
whom  he  met  in  the  States  as  to  the  corruption  and 
vulgarity  of  wirepullers.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  when  he  was  at  Boston.  He  spent  some  time  in 
that  centre  of  American  culture,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
received  the  gloomiest  accounts  on  all  hands  as  to  the 
degradation  of  pohtical  life  in  the  States.  There,  he  said, 
the  educated  shrank  from  the  coarse  struggle  of  mob 
pohtics,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  the  same  here.  **  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's successor,"  he  continued,  "  will  have  none  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  culture.  He  was  a  survival  from  days  when 
statesmen  were  also  scholars." 

HIS  ATTITUDE  TOWAUDS  BEFOBM. 

Lord  Carnarvon  admitted  that  he  at  least  had  man- 
aged to  avoid  pe^onalities  during  the  whole  of  the 
autumn  campaign,  but  its  stress  was  still  heavy  upon 
him,  and  the  depression  of  a  long  and  apparentlv  hope- 
less struggle  tended  to  add  an  even  gloomier  shade  to  his 
prognostics  of  the  future.  It  was  not  till  nearly  mid- 
night, after  many  hours  of  intensely  interesting  discussion, 
that  I  was  able  to  state  the  object  of  my  mission.  After 
I  had  set  forth  the  whole  case  in  its  entirety,  he  said, 
"  Now  I  have  your  case  I  would  prefer,  before  making  my 
reply,  to  sleep  and  give  yoa  m^  answer  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast."  Next  day  he  said:  "I  can  give  you  my 
answer  in  six  words.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  any 
solution  which  saves  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  have  done  as  much  fighting  as  anyone,  and  more  than 
1  have  ever  done  before ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  the  country,  and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
navy  and  the  colonial  defences,  that  I  am  most  anxious 
for  any  honoiurable  solution.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
were  to  be  dishonoured,  I  would  prefer  that  it  should 
cease  to  exist,  but  I  have  no  intention  of  allying  myself 
with  those  who  pretend  to  wish  it  to  cease  in  order  to 
force  on  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords."  He  was  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  a  compromise  which  he  thought  might 
be  attained  by  an  understanding  between  both  sides  as 
to  the  basis  of  the  Redistribution  Bill.  Such  a  basis,  he 
thought,  might  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  single -member  constituencies.  The  three-cornered 
constituency  had  no  friends  and  must  be  abandoned. 
He  was  quite  disposed  to  accept  the  arrangement  which 
was  subsequently  adopted,  and  he  used  all  lus  influence 
^•o  secure  its  adoption  by  his  own  party. 

A  "BEVIVAL  OF  FAITH." 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Lord  Carnarvon 
should  have  felt  somewhat  reassured  by  the  successful 
stand  which  he  and  others  had  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Upper  Chamber.  Our  agitation  acainst  the  House  of 
Lords  had,  no  doubt,  much  more  Dody  in  it  than  the 
counter  agitation,  but  there  was  suflScient  substance  in 
the  Tory  demonstrations  to  convince  all  but  the  hot 
heads  of  our  party  that  compromise  was  indispensable. 
The  discovery  that  even  in  the  democracy  the  !reers  and 
the  Constitution  had  troops  of  friends  reassured  him, 
and  when  close  upon  the  heels  of  this  came  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  needs  of  Imperial  defence, 
there  was  undoubtedly  cause  enough  for  Lord  Carnarvon 
to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  England's 
destinies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  made 
a  secret  and  confidential  report  upon  the  defences 


of  the  Empire,  Lord  Carnarvon  occupied  a  position  of 
pecuhar  responsibihty,  which  weighed  upon  him  very- 
neavily.  For  some  years  after  that  Commission  reported 
nothing  was  done.  The  navy  was  allowed  steadily  to 
dechne,  the  coaling  stations  were  left  undefended,  and 
the  situation,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  waa 
desperate  indeed.  In  1884,  however,  the  long  and  evil 
spell  which  seemed  to  be  upon  the  land  was  broken^ 
That  which  Royal  Commissions  had  failed  to  effect,  and 
what  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  had  in  vain  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government,  was  brought* 
about  by  a  simple  and  straightforward  statement  in  the 
press  of  the  actual  facts  of  Uie  situation.  Lord  North- 
tDrook,  who  in  May  had  declared  that  the  navy  was  in 
such  excellent  condition  he  really  would  not  know  what 
to  do  if  he  had  two  milhons  given  to  him  to  spend  as  he-  ^ 
pleased,  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  ^^ovember,. ' 
and  declared  ho  must  have  five  millions  to  put  the 
navy  and  coahng  stations  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 
Nothing  had  happened  in  the  interim  except  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  facts  which  were  all  the  time  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Northbrook  and  his  colleagues.  The  full  realization 
of  the  advantage  gained  by  this  tardy  awakening  of  the^ 
instinct  of  preservation  was  thwarted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain ; 
but  in  the  foDowing  year,  thanks  to  the  Penjdeh  contro- 
versv,  the  work  of  strengthening  the  navy  received  a 
further  stimulus  which  is  not  spent  even  now.  The  naval 
scheme  of  the  present  Administration  is  but  the  latest  of 
many  of  the  results  of  the  awakening  of  1884.  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  naturally  much  gratified  at  the  partial 
realization  of  the  plans  which  he  had  never  ceased  to 
press  upon  the  country.  It  encouraged  him  to  hope 
that  after  all  he  might  have  been  too  precipitate  in. 
despairing  of  old  England.  • 

ON  GUABD  FOB  THE  EMPIBE. 

And  here  let  me  say  one  word  ponceming  the  exceed- 
ing  discretion  of  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  matter  of  official 
or  confidential  information.  I  do  not  ever  remember  to 
have  met  any  man  who  was  so  reserved  in  imparting 
information.  During  the  campaign  for  the  coaling  sta- 
tions it  would  have  been  invaluable  to  me  if  I  could  have 
obtained  from  Lord  Carnarvon  any  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  I  saw  him 
freauently.  He  was  heart  and  soul  with  those  who  were 
leaoing  the  agitation  for  the  protection  of  these  Imperial 
outworks,  but  never  once  did  he  ever  let  drop  a  single 
word  which  could  have  been  constni<Ki  into  a  violation 
of  official  secresy.  The  utmost  that  I  could  obtain  from 
him  was  a  promise  to  look  over  the  proofs  of  the  articles 
on  the  coahng  stations,  in  order  that  anything  erroneous- 
might  be  expunged.  He  returned  them  to  me  with  a  care- 
fuUy-guarded  note  saying  that  without  committing 
himself  to  any  of  the  statements  which  they  contained, 
he  had  not  noticed  an3rthing  which  called  for  alteration. 
Beyond  that  he  never  'went.  After  public  opinion  had 
been  roused.  Lord  Carnarvon  watched  over  the  execution 
of  the  promised  defences  with  unceasing  vigilance.  When* 
ever  Ministers  showed  slackness — ana  all  Ministers  at 
times  show  slackness — he  would  stir  them  by  a  letter 
in  the  Times  or  a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Had  his  health  permitted  it,  he  would  have  been  an 
admirable  Minister  of  National  Defence.  As  that  was 
impossible,  he  did  the  most  that  could  be  done  by  holding 
a  watching  brief  for  the  defences  of  the  Empire. 

No  more  Imperially-minded  man  ever  took  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Empire.  His  mind  was  famihar  with 
large  conceptions,  and  did  not  lose  itself  in  small  detail. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  English  statesmen  of  the  first  rank 
who  endeavour  not  only  to  govern  the  Empire  but  to  see 
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it.  He  realieed  the  immensity  of  the  destiny  of  the 
JInglish-speaking  man.  He  travelled  in  America,  in 
Afnca,  and  in  Australia,  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
three  great  new  centres  of  our  colonizing  and  imperial 
Tace. .  Aristocrat  though  he  was  to  his  fincer-tiM,  he 
imderstood  the  democratic  offshoots  of  our  land  better 
than  most  Radicals.  He  was  as  full  of  hope  and  confidence 
about  .their  future  as  he  was  at  one  time  desponding  about 
the  future  of  the  old  country.  It  did  not  matter  what 
part  of  the  Empire  was  concerned,  he  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  its  interests  and  eager  to  hear  the  views  of  its 
ikthabitants. 

AT  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

His  first  great  act  of  Colonial  administration  was  the 
introduction  and  successful  carrying  of  the  Bill  which 
federated  the  North  American  Colomes  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  the  course  of  an  address  which  he  deli- 
vered last  year  in  the  city,  Lord  Carnarvon  referred  to 
this  opening  episode  of  his  Ministerial  career  as  follows : — 

It  was  my  privilege  many  years  since,  when  I  held  the  seals 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  to  preside  over  the  confederation  of 
the  disunited  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  I 
ithen  learnt  this  lesson  that  in  such  a  work  of  Imperial 
magnitude,  where  there  were  so  many  interests  to  conciliate, 
.so  many  diflaculties  to  overcome,  great  delays  were  inevitable 
.and  great  patience  was  necessary.  The  confederation  of 
Canada  was  the  result  of  repeated  conferences,  consultations, 
concessions— in  short,  all  the  "  give  and  take  "  which  is  the 
icssence  of  English  politics.  My  predecessor  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  Mr.  Cardwell,  a  statesman  whose  memory  is  still 
justly  honoured,  had  with  patience  and  ability  paved  the 
way  towards  the  great  end  in  view,  and  when  I  succeeded  to 
his  post  I  received  from  him  every  assistance.  Bu*  con- 
federation itself  was.  not  possible  until  all  preliminary 
measures  were  complete,  and,  above  all,  until  public  feeling 
was  ripe  for  the  change. 

His  only  failure  was  a  premature  attempt  to  federate 
South  Africa,  and  ahno»t  the  last  considerable  effort 
of  his  life  was  to  stimulate  the  federation  of  AustraUa. 
He  strongly  advocated  the  Colonial  view  of  the 
South  A&kjan  question  when  it  was  raised  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson.  Everywhere  and  always  he  was 
ior  drawing  closer  together  the  families  of  Enghsh- 
speaking  men,  not  by  coercion,  but  by  spirited  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  old  country^  combined  with  a  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  necessities  and  interests  of  the 
Colonial  communities.  He  was,  in  many  respects,  ahnost 
an  ideal  Colonial  Secretary.  Had  he  continued  in  office, 
much  of  the  trouble  that  ensued  under  his  successor 
might  have  been  averted.  Even  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  would  not  have  led  to  the  revolt  if  Sir  Bartle 
Erere*«  promises  had  been  fulfilled.  But  when  the  time 
came  for  carrying  out  the  pohcy  upon  which  Lord 
CSamarvon  had  embarked,  Lord  Carnarvon  was  no 
longer  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  blame  thrown  upon 
the  originator  of  the  .poUcy  should  rest  with  those  who 
marred  ijb.  As  General  Ignatieff  said  to  me,  when 
speaking  of  the  Russian  fiasco  in  Bulgaria :  "  I  am  blamed 
for  it  about  as  justly  as  you  would  blame  a  cook  if,  after 
having  made  his  preparations  for  dinner,  you  were  to 
leave  it  to  be  served  up  by  another  chef^  who  put  the 
f  orceballs  in  the  pudding,  the  sugar  in  the  gravy,  and  the 
liepper  in  the  jelly,  when  the  dinner  comes  on,  you 
blame  me ;  but  it  was  not  my  fault.  I  began  well ;  if  I  had 
been  allowed  to  finish  all  would  have  gone  right.  But  am 
1  to  blame  because  that  stupid  fellow  spoiled  all?" 
Ministers  who  were  plunging  into  the  wanton  crime  of 
the  Afghan  War  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their  duties 
in  South  Africa.  It  was  a  mistake  that  cost  us  the 
Transvaal  and  all  its  gold- 


At  the  Colonial  Office  he  was  perhaps  a  trifle  fidgety, 
finnicking  about  trifles ;  but  he  alwajrs  took  a  broad  view  of 
great  questions,  and  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  views 
of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  A  colonial  administrator 
who  had  served  under  a  score  of  Colonial  Secretaries  told  mo 
that  Lord  Carnarvon  was  one  of  the  very  few  Secretaries 
whose  decision  every  one  knew  would  never  be  swayed 
by  party  considerations.  Most  of  the  others  would 
sacrifice  unhesitatingly  the  interest  of  the  greatest  colony 
in  order  to  snatch  a  party  advantage  in  the  lobbies  at 
Westminster.  Lord  Carnarvon  never  yielded  to  that  temp- 
tation. He  had  to  deal  with  difficult  questions.  Jamaica, 
after  (rovemor  Eyre's  disgrace,  raised  the  question  of  the 
administration  of  our  Crown  Colonies.  The  Ashantee 
War  in  1874  left  him  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
domestic  slavery  in  British  protectorates,  and  in  both 
of  these  cases  he  acted  with  true  Liberalism  and  un- 
hesitating resolution.  Even  in  South  Africa,  where  he 
fully  admitted  in  his  later  years  that  he  had  been  too 
precipitate  in  attempting  to  force  on  Federation,  he  might 
nave  achieved  honour  had  he  not  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  plough  in  mid-fiurow. 

There  was  no  office  in  the  State  to  which  he  might  not 
have  aspired  had  his  health  been  more  robust.  Mr. 
Disraeli  offered  him  first  the  Viceroyship  of  India,  which 
he  refused,  and  afterwards  he  proposed  he  should  become 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Carnarvon  accepted 
it  conditionally.  He  would  only  be  First  Lord  if  he  might 
thoroughly  reform  the  Admiralty  and  create  a  strong 
navy.  IVfir.  Disraeli,  who  preferred  fireworks  to  arma- 
ments, replied  t^t  if  Lord  Carnarvon  made  so  many  con- 
ditions he  had  better  stay  where  he  was.  Otherwise 
the  work  of  our  naval  rehabilitation,  instead  of  being  left 
over  to  1884,  might  have  begun  in  1876. 

VICEBOY  OP  IBBLAIO). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  was 
imbued  with  so  aeep  a  sympathy  with  the  Colonial  a^i- 
rations  after  self-government,  should  during  his  Irish 
Viceroyalty  have  made  advances  towards  Home  Rule. 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  impelled  thither  by  two  forces — ^the 
first  being  his  natural  sympathy  with  the  Irish  race,  and 
the  second  his  honest  English  disgust  at  the  scandalous 
injustice  with  which  Ireland  was  treated  by  the  English 
Administration.  When  Lord  Sahsbury  formed  his 
Government  in  1886,  it  was  certain  that  Lord  Carnarvon 
would  hold  high  office ;  but  none  anticipated  that  he 
would  be  sent  to  Ireland — least  of  all  himself.  Either 
the  Colonies  or  the  Admiralty  seemed  more  hkely  to  be 
offered  him.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  was  in  a  minority 
which  he  saw  no  means  of  turning  into  a  majority  save 
by  the  Irish  vote.  It  was  necessary  to  offer  to  Ireland 
an  olive-branch  in  the  person  of  a  ruler  who  would  be  not 
only  of  first  rank,  but  who  would  be  capable  of  doing  all 
that  could  be  done  by  personal  grace  and  sympathetic  hand- 
ling to  reconcile  the  Irish  to  their  lot.  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
obviously  the  only  man  who  could  fill  the  post.  So  he  was 
offered  the  Viceroyalty  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it 
was  understood  he  was  to  have  practically  carU  blanche 
in  conciliating  Ireland.  "  It  has  come  to  me  most  unex- 
pectedly,** he  wrote  me,  "  but  I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
rightly  refuse  it."  I  hid  a  long  and  most  interesting 
conversation  with  him  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties. 
He  spoke,  as  was  his  wont,  humbly  but  resolutely,  of  the 
prospect  before  him.  He  had  already  decided  at  what- 
ever personal  risk  to  himself  to  dispense  with  the  military 
escort  which  went  clattering  about  the  heels  of  the  Red 
Earl  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 
"  It  is  best  to  appeal  to  the  Irish  by  a  simple  proof  of  con- 
fidence.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 
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THE  nrTEBVIEW  WITH  SIR.  PARNELL. 

I  had  proposed  to  have  told  in  this  article  the  story  of 
how  it  was  Lord  Carnarvon  came  to  see  Mr.  Pamell. 
It  was,  however,  deemed  inconsistent  with  his  dyin^ 
wish  that  the  ashes  of  controversy  should  be  stirred 
again.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  say  that  the  interview 
was  suggested  by  me  to  Lord  Carnarvon  in  this  conver- 
sation, which  took  place  immediately  after  his  acceptance 
of  the  Yiceroyalty,  and  that  I  am  therefore  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  positive  knowledge  as  to  its  aun  and 
object.  The  interview  was  not  sought  from  any  sinister 
purpose  or  in  pursuance  of  any  deep-laid  electoral  strategy. 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  a  profoundly  conscientious  man,  wno 
undertook  the  duties  of  the  Irish  Yiceroyalty  with  a 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  post  and  the  imperative 
need  of  doiog  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done 
to  enable  him  to  govern  justly  and  to  govern  well. 

Mr.  PameU  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
jHToblem  which  he  had  set  to  solve.  Mr.  Pamell,  it 
was  well  known,  was  benevolently  disposed  to  the  new 
Administration  which  the  votes  of  his  followers  had  placed 
in  oflSce.  It  was  obviously  his  first  duty,  as  ruler  of  Ire- 
land, to  ascertain  at  first  hand  how  far  this  benevolent 
dispontion  could  be  stretched  so  as  to  enable  the  Queen's 
Government  to  be  carried  on  in  Ireland.  That  is  the 
simple  explanation  of  an  episode  which  has  been  absurdly 
magnified  into  proportions  which  were  quite  out  of 
hamiony  with  the  character  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  referring  to  the  subject  in  any 
mhsequent  conversation  with  Lord  Carnarvon.  But  in 
Jane,  1886,  when  I  had  dotted  the  Ts  and  crossed  the  t*s 
of  an  allusion  made  to  him  in  the  House  of  ConmionSy 
Lord  Carnarvon  wrote  me  as  follows : — 

''As  you  knew,  I  always  endeavour  to  speak  the  truth* 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  not  best  pleased  by  your 
allusion  to  me  on  Tuesday ;  for  I  at  once  saw  that  X  should 
be  obliged  to  explain,  and  I  have  a  strong  dislike  to 
personsd  explanations  and  controversies.  But  I  believe 
that  it  was  probably  best  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up ; 
and,  anyhow,  it  was  due  to  my  own  honour  that  I  should 
not  be  under  such  an  imputation  as  Mr.  Pamell  threw 
out  in  the  debate  on  Mondajr.  How  he  could  by  any 
misunderBtandin^  or  force  of  imagination  say  that  I  had 
communicated  t£e  intention  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
mise a  Parliament  to  Ireland,  vnth  power  to  protect  Irish 
industries,  altogether  passes  my  comprehension." 

Of  course  I  wrote  and  said  I  regretted  having  uninten- 
tionally forced  this  on  him.  He  repUed :  "  Don't  think 
more  of  the  matter.  In  all  probabiHtyit  was  sure  to 
eome  out,  and  there  was  in  itself  nothing  to  conceaL  I 
personally  am  glad  to  know  that  everything  is  clear/' 

When  Lord  Carnarvon  died,  he  was  at  peace  with  all 
men,  and  his  last  wish  was  that  no  discordant  note  of 
controversy  should  be  sounded  over  his  grave.  Out  of 
respect  for  his  wishes,  I  refrain  from  saving  any- 
thing controversial  concerning  the  sequel  to  this  famous 
interview.  Lord  Carnarvon  informed  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  time  about  the  proposed  interview,  and  fully 
understood  that  the  Prime  Minister  conciured  in  the 
wisdom  of  meeting  the  Irish  leader.  Otherwise,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  was  always  the 
soul  of  honour,  would  never  have  moved  a  step  towards 
the  meeting. 

AT  DUBLIN  CASTLE. 

Lord  Carnarvon  set  out  for  Dublin  in  good  spirits  and 
with  considerable  hopes  of  success.  Personally,  those 
o^pectations  were  justified  by  the  result.  He  discon- 
tiwied  the  eieort  without  any  attack  being  made  npoo 


his  life,  although  such  a  result  had  been  confidently^ 
anticipatdd.  He  refused  to  renew  even  such  a  modified? 
version  of  the  Coercion  BiU  as  the  Kadicals  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet  has  been  willing  to  accept.  At  the  Vice-' 
regal  Lodge  cver3rthiDg^  that  courtesy  and  consideration 
could  do  was  done  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  not  less  by 
Lady  Carnarvon,  who  there,  as  always,  was  the 
invaluable  comrade  of  her  husband,  to  promote  a  more^ 
kindly  feeling  between  the  Irish  and  the  English. 
One  who  knew  liord  Carnarvon  intimately  writes  me  as- 
follows : — "  I  was  with  him  for  a  short  time  in  Ireland. 
What  struck  me  most  was  how  much  his  heart  was  thrown 
into  his  work.  In  truth,  he  had  fairly  fallen  in  love  with 
the  Irish  people.  It  was  a  sort  of  love  at  first  sight. 
The  soft  and  winning  side  of  the  people  had  impre^ed 
him  strongly,  and  it  was  &  playful  jest  amongst  those- 
who  were  near  him  that  nobody  was  allowed  to  say  any- 
thing a^nst  the  object  of  his  attachment.  There  was  a 
feudal  side  to  his  character — it  was  a  necessity  to  him  to 
be  liked  by  all  those  around  him — and  I  think  many  of 
the  Irish  quahties  fitted  in  to  his  own  character  more 
easily  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  qualities.  At  all  events,  it 
was  a  pretty  and  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  affection  he 
bore  to  the  Irish  people  naturally  expressing  itself  in 
everything  he  said  ana  did  during  all  the  hours  of  the 
day.  One  other  little  note  I  send  you.  Though  he  and 
I  met  comparatively  seldom,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  near  him  at  more  than  one  critical  moment  of  his  life. 
It  was  at  these  moments  that  all  that  was  best  and 
strongest  came  out.  He  always  seemed  to  me  to  grow 
under  the  sense  of  imminent  duty.  He  never  threw  off 
his  caution  and  habit  of  looking  at  many  sides,  and 
taking  whatever  steps  he  did  take  circumspectly,  but  he 
seemed  at  these  times  to  become  possessea  by  the  over- 
ruling sense  of  acting  rightly,  and  to  throw  aside  all  the 
smaller  ties  which  usually  hung  so  peacefully  around  men." 
But  as  a  man's  enemies  are  those  of  ms  own  house- 
hold, so  Lord  Carnarvon  was  thwarted,  tripped  up, 
and  ultimately  driven  to  resign  by  his  own  colleagues. 
Lord  Carnarvon  set  out  with  the  determination  to  do 

J'ustice  and,  especially  in  financial  matters,  to  treat 
Ireland  generously.  He  found  almost  before  he  had  well 
begun  tmtt  there  was  as  firm  a  determination  at  the 
Treasury  not  to  spare  as  much  as  a  single  penny  for  the 
most  pressing  necessities  of  Ireland.  The  story  of  his- 
Yiceroyalty  will  some  day,  I  hope,  be  written.  It  vdll  be- 
a  curious  satire  upon  many  of  the  loud  professions  of 
leading  Unionists.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  unable  to  wring^. 
even  the  most  indispensable  grants  from  Downing  Street 
without  repeated  correspondence,  in  manv  cases  followed ' 
up  by  flying  visits  to  London.  Backwards  and  forwarda- 
from  Dublm  to  London  flitted  the  Viceroy,  often  in  the 
dead  of  winter  and  when  he  was  very  unwell,  not  in  order 
to  secure  the  assent  of  his  colleagues  to  any  great 
measures  Or  any  vast  expenditure,  but  merely  in  order  to 
extort  the  salary  of  a  clerk  or  a  trivial  allowance  for  some 
indispensable  cnarity.  Vfe  lost  the  Transvaal,  Sir 
Hereules  Bobinson  tells  us,  because  a  Treasury  clerk 
insisted  in  disallowing  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  needed 
to  secinre  the  services  of  the  only  official  who  could  get 
on  with  the  Boers.  The  last  real  effort  to  ^vem  Ireland 
justly  and  .sympathetically  by  the  Impenal  Parliament 
foimdered  on  the  same  rock.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  af 
last  driven  into  resignation  by  the  utter  impossibility  of 
convincing  Downing  Street  as  to  the  necessity  for  oiling  the. 
administrative  machinery.  It  is  easier  to  get  mimons- 
from  Parliament  than  to  get  hundreds  from  the  Treasury. 
Lord  Salisbury  might  have  avoided  all  this  friction  if  he. 
had  merely  put  down  his  foot  or  said  one  strong  word  to 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  xThe  amount  of  all  the  - 
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•amounts  in  dispute  was  the  merest  fleabite.  But  their 
•disallowance  showed  the  spirit  of  niggard  parsimony 
'which  made  eflfectual  shipwreck  of  the  last  honest  experi- 
ment of  governing  Ireland  by  sympathy  and  justice. 
Xord  Carnarvon,  feeling  that  he  was  being  thwarted  and 
'Chocked  instead  of  bein^  supported  at  home,  resided. 
When  he  landed  at  Holyhead,  the  papers  announced  the 
•defeat  and  resignation  of  the  Salisbury  Administration. 
The  coincidence  was  curious  and,  fr6m  some  points  of 
view,  very  consolatory. 

Since  then  Lord  Carnarvon  held  no  office  in  the  State. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  fell,  and  the  Unionist  Administrar 
tion  came  into  power,  Lord  Carnarvon  wrote  me :  "  You 
will  see  that  I  do  not  form  apart  of  the  new  Government, 
«nd  I  am  quite  sure  that  from  any  and  every  point  of 
^ew  it  is  much  better  that  I  should  be  outside." 

It  is  probable  that  if  he  had  not  been  outside  at  first, 
Jie  would  have  found  himself  obliged  to  take  up  that 
position  when  the  Government,  which  began  being 
determined  to  >  dispense  with  exceptiontu  legislation, 
ultimately  fell  back  upon  the  old,  old  method  of  coercion. 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  often  been  condemned  by  the 
thoroueh-gbing  party  politicians  for  his  resignations.  But' 
it  would  be  dmScult  for  any  one  dispassionately  surveying 
his  career  to  say  that  any  other  course  was  open  to  an 
honourable  man  of  bis  convictions  than  to  resign  on  each 
•of  the  three  occasions  on  which  he  laid  down  his 
tportfolio. 

HIS  THREE  RESIGNATIONS. 

The  first  was  that  on  which  he  resigned,  together  with 
Lord  SaHsbury  and  General  Peel,  as  a  protest  against  Mr. 
Disraeli's  great  apostasy.  To  take  office  to  stem  the  tide 
•of  democracy,  and  to  keep  it  by  taking  a  more  violent 
plunge  in  the  democratic  direction,  may  be  smart  politics, 
but  it  could  hardly  recommend  itself  to  a  conscientious 
statesman.  Lord  Carnarvon,  therefore,  had  really  no 
•choice  in  the  matter.  To  dish  the  Whigs  seemed  to  him 
ibut  a  poor  consolation  for  sacrificing  his  principles. 

The  second  resignation  was  equally  imavoidable.  For 
two  years  Lord  Carnarvon  had  held  the  post  of  sentinel 
dn  the  cause  of  peace  in  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  Cabinet. 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  thoroughly  at  one  with  Mr.  Glad- 
jstone  and  the  grekt  body  of  the  nation  in  regarding  any 
attempt  to  bolster  up  the  Ottoman  dominion  in 
Europe  as  a  crime  against  humanity.  He  had  travelled 
in  the  East.  He  knew  the  Turks,  and  hence,  while  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  sneering  about  cofiee-house  babble,  and 
pouting  his  huge  under- lip  at  those  who  talked  about 
the  butehers  of  Batak,  Lord  Carnarvon  wrote  me, 
saying : — 

"  I  should  not  speak  the  truth  if  I  did  not  say  that  the 
]|revolting  horrors  which  in  too  many  of  the  cases  I  con- 
sider as  proved  against  the  Turks,  are  amongst  the  most 
frightful  events  which  this  generation  has  seen.  They  are 
■\nd  they  must  be  constantly  before  the  mind  of  every 
one  concerned  with  the  government  of  the  country.  But, 
dreadful  as  they  are,  I  fear  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
<20'me  yftien  they  can  be  forcibly  stopped." 

When,  instead  of  forcibly  stopping  them.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  took  active  steps  to  use  the  sword  and  the  wealth 
of  England  in  re-establishing  the  foul  dominion  which 
the  Russian  arms  had  shattered  to  its  base,  Lord 
•Carnarvon  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  Cabinet. 
To  acquiesce  in  measures  which  commit  your  country  to 


an  unjust  war  for  objects ;d6trimental  to  the  interests  of 
civilisation  and  humanity  is  a  crime  only  second  to 
initiating  such  a  policy.  Lord  Carnarvon  came  out 
at  the  end  of  January.  Lord  Derby  followed  him  in 
March.  Their  secession,  together  with  the  proteste  of 
the  people,  prevented  war,  and  dicteted  the  surrender 
embodied  in  the  Schouvaloff  Memorandum.  Writing  im- 
mediately after  his  resi^ation.  Lord  Carnarvon  said  in 
reply  to  my  congratulations  and  thanks : — 

"Your  appreciation  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  is,  I 
fear,  beyond  the  true  measore  of  the  facts;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, very  grateful  to  me.  I  can  best  reply  to  it  by  saying 
that,  however  painful  personally  has  been  the  course  which 
I  have  pursued,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  undo  were  this 
possible,  even  if  I  stood  absolutely  alone,  instead,  as  I 
finnerly  believe,  of  being  in  accord  with  the  truest  and 
wisest  feelings  of  the  country." 

As  the  first  resignation  was  necessitated  by  the  most 
vital  measure  of  domestic  poHcy — ^the  establishment  of 
household  sunVage ;  and  the  second  by  the  crucial  case  of 
a  threatened  imjust  war,  so  the  third  arose  out  of  the 
third  great  question  of  our  times — the  question  of  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Lord  Carnarvon  might,  if  he  had 
been  in  robust  health,  have  carried  on  a  little  longer  a 
Viceroyalty  under  which  the  condition  of  getting  even  the 
pettiest  thing  done  was  a  hurried  journey  to  London  and 
back.  But  as  his  health  was  not  equal  to  that  additional 
strain,  and  as  his  wishes  were  never  attended  to 
unless  they  were  expressed  in  person,  retirement 
became  ineviteble.  If  the  man  responsible  for  govern- 
ing Ireland  is  not  allowed  to  control  the  policy  of 
the  Irish  Administration  without  being  exposed  to  being 
tripped  up  every  moment  by  his  coUeague  at  the 
Treasury,  the  sooner  we  give  up  the  task  of  trying  to 
govern  the  Irish  the  better.  Lord  Carnarvon  did  not 
establish  Home  Rule.  He  only  added  the  last  straw  to 
the  accumulated  mass  of  demonstration  that  Home  Rule 
was  inevitable. 

HIS  SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

Lord  Camai'von  always  acted  from  tho  highest  sense  of 
duty.  He  made  few  phrases,  but  he  ever  set  before  him 
the  question — What  is  the  will  of  God  concerning  this 
matter?  And  when,  often  after  much  prayer  and 
diligent  use  of  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  set  himself  to  do  it 
without  more  ado.  No  man  was  less  of  a  fanatic.  He 
was  a  pious,  God-feaiing  Englishman.  In  religious  creed 
he  was  a  High  Churchman,  but  the  faintest  shadow  of 
intplerance  or  sectarian  bitterness  never  darkened  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  men.  I  remember  well  his 
telling  me  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  success 
which  had  crowned  an  invitation  he  had  given  to 
the  Salvationists  of  his  parish  to  attend  service  in 
the  parish  church.  Tliey  came,  nothing  loath,  in 
long  procession,  crowding  the  church  to  the  doors. 
Lord  Carnarvon  read  tha  lessons  and  the  Vicar  preached 
a  sermon — ^which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  edif3ring.  Lord 
Carnarvon  himself  would  probably  have  been  a  more 
accepteble  preacher,  but  he  never  emancipated  himself 
from  the  AngUcan  limitations  of  the  laity  further  than 
sometimes  to  wish  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  instead  of  the 
pew. 

Lord  Carnarvon  was  a  devoted  Churchman.  He 
astonished  the  public  by  proclaiming  that  the  parting 
knell  of  the  Church  of  England  would  toll  the  death  of 
nearly  all  that  was  greatest,  noblest,  and  purest  in  the 
country.    It  can  easily  be  imagine^*  therefore,  with 
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what  alarm  he  contemplated  the  results  of  the  Lincoln 
prosecution.    Writing  in  February,  1889,  he  said  : — 

I  propose  to-morrow  to  ask  the  Government  whether,  in 
view  of  the  extremely  grave  consequences  likely  to  arise  from 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case,  they  propose  to  take  any  step, 
legislative  or  other.  It  is  an  unusually  serious  question,  but 
I  fully  believe  the  results  to  be  so  extremely  grave  that  I 
think  it  well  to  stir  the  matter  at  once.  I  do  not  know 
whether  yon  will  agree  with  me,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
serious  crisis  in  Church  matters  in  my  day. 

He  even  contemplated  taking  some  definite  action  in  the 
matter  to  avert  what  seemed  to  him  an  imminent  danger  of 
disruption.    But  that  is  now  left  to  other  hands. 

In  his  home,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  which 
was  permeated  by  a  domestic  affection  that  was  quite 
ideal  in  its  manifestation,  Lord  Carnarvon  offidatea  as 
priest  in  his  own  household,  the  simple  but  impressive 
service  of  familyprayers  beins  one  of  the  most  honoured 
institutions  at  Hichclere.  There  was  a  fine  simplicity  of 
cluldlike  sincerity  atx>ut  Lord  Carnarvon,  which  sometimes 
reminded  me  a  httle  of  General  Gordon.  St.  Paul  was  his 
great  hero,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  praising  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul,''  he  said  once,  *^  was  always  such 
a  gentleman.'*  And  again,  another  time,  he  said :  "  I  do  not 
know  any  man  who  ever  lived  to  whose  judgment  I  would 
defer  so  implicitly  as  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  I  sometimes 
wish  he  could  come  to  life  again.  How  eagerly  I  would 
take  to  him  all  my  diflKculties,  political  and  sooal !  I  do 
not  know  any  that  I  would  not  gladly  submit  to  his 
decision.'' 

AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

I  have  not  referred,  save  very  casually,  to  Lord  Car- 
narvon as  a  man  of  letters.  Yet  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  would  unhesitatingly  reply  that  with  him,  as 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  politics  came  second  to  literature  as 
the  preoccupation  of  his  life.  He  was  himself  an  author 
of  exquisite  taste  and  delicate  insight.  His  reading 
was  vast  and  varied,  and  few  modem  statesmen 
enjoyed  so  catholic  a  culture.  He  had  considerable 
gift  for  languages.  One  of  the  last  things  he  ever  wrote 
for  me  was  a  review  of  Miss  Bush's  Italian  Folk  Songs, 
and  I  have  still  before  me  the  letters  in  which  he  spcuce 
with  enthusiasn;  of  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and  modesty 
of  the  compiler  of  that  graceful  and  pretty  collection  of 
the  folk  songs  of  that  wonderful  land  in  which  he  loved  to 
dwell.  To  his  **nest  in  the  rock"  near  Genoa  he  ever 
rejoiced  to  escape  from  the  turmoil  of  English  politics  and 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Homer  and  the  delights  of 
his  library.  I  well  remember  the  almost  pathetic 
eagerness  with  which  he  once  spoke  of  the  charm  of 
exchanging  the  atmosphere  of  Westminster  for  the  brac- 
ing air  of  the  Odyssey  ;  but  so  penetrated  is  London  with 
politics  that  the  observation  was  no  sooner  uttered  than 
we  branched  off  into  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  the  wili- 
ness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  craftiness  of  Ulysses.  Lord  Car- 
narvon followed  the  example  of  his  first  political 
chief  in  essaying  a  poetical  translation  of  part  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  his  last  serious  task  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  new  Chesterfield  Letters,  the  success  of 
which  gave  him  sincere  pleasure.  He  was  never  happier 
than  when  he  was  in  his  library  arranging  and  re- 
arranging his  beloved  books.  Nor  was  he  a  devotee  of 
dead  authors  merely.  He  had  a  wide  range  of  literary 
acquaintances,  and  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Froude  left  an 
abiding  trace  on  the  history  of  South  Africa.  One  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  his  household,  writing  me  on  this 
Gubject,  says : — 

Lord  Camiirvon  had  a  grei  'j  kve  and  reverence  for  books. 


At  times  be  lived  with  them,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  hi.^ 
mind  was  accustomed  to  be  in  continual  contact  with  those 
of  the  great  masters.  Homer  and  Dante  especially  were  to 
him  almost  as  dear  personal  friends.  He  was  by  birth  a 
scholar.  Scholars,  like  poets,  are  bom  not  made ;  and  all  the 
delicacies  and  refinements  of  diction  were  very  dear  to  him^ 
Of  this  we  have  an  excellent  example  in  his  wonderful  render- 
ing of  the  Agamemnon.  I  think  there  are  few  men  living  who 
can  write  such  exquisitely  graceful  English  prose  as  may  be 
found  in  the  short  prefaces  to  his  various  translations  from 
the  Greek. 

He  studied  men  as  well  as  books,  and  his  range  was 
singularly  wide  and  varied.  He  is  probably  the  only 
Cabinet  Minister  who  could  say  that  he  had  visited  aU 
the  ffreat  colonies  of  the  Empire.  He  was  a  greater 
wanderer  than  his  hero  Ulysses.  Nor  were  his  journey- 
ings  confined  to  the  British  Empire.  From  modem 
Paris  to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  there  waa 
hardly  any  object  of  interest  which  he  had  not  visited 
and  examined  with  intelligence  and  care.  The  preju- 
dices of  culture  and  science,  as  powerful  as  those  of 
bigotry  and  ignorance,  never  circumscribed  the  range  of 
his  sympathies.  Of  this  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Malmesbury  Memoirs  bears  witness.  One  entry  runs  as. 
follows  : — 

December  8th,  1862. — At  Highclere,  where  Lord  Carnarvoni 
and  I  talked  about  necromancy  and  spiritualism,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  read ^a  gjeat  number  of  books  upon  the  Black  Art ^ 
and  in  some  found  formules  of  so  horrible  a  nature  that  they 
quite  haunted  him. 

This  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as  an  appa> 
rently  authentic  ghost  is  one  of  the  heirlooms  of  the 
Carnarvon  family. 

One  who  had  worked  with  Lord  Carnarvon  for  years^^ 
wrote  me  shortly  after  his  death  : — 

Apart  from  the  great  affection  which  I  bore  him,  I  owed 
Lord  Carnarvon  that  deep  gratitude  which  one  needs  must 
feel  for  those  who  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  noble  side  of  life. 
I  shall  always  feel  thankful  for  the  years  I  spent  with  him— 
within  sight  of  that  high  standard  of  honour,  within  touch  of 
that  wonderful  tender  sympathy  and  kindness.  He  possessed 
a  very  powerful  influence  over  all  those  younger  minds  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  daily  life,  and  for  me — as  for  - 
others— it  seems  now  as  if  life  had  suddenly  grown  dark. 
Like  all  those  who  ever  worked  under  him,  I  experienced 
that  patience  and  gentleness  which  made  him  so  much  loved 
a  master.  Everything  that  was  done  under  his  direction 
was  done  methodically  and  in  order.  He  was  as  careful  in 
his  enquiries  into  the  claims  of  the  many  private  appeals  and 
small  petitions  he  received  as  he  could  be  in  the  affairs  of 
State.  There  was  always  running  through  his  smallest  actions, 
that  thread  of  duty  which  made  his  life  so  dignified. 

His  death  leaves  England  poorer  in  respect  to  statesmen 
of  whom  she  stands  in  sore  need.  Of  wealth  she  has  great 
store,  and  of  politicians  and  wire-pullers  enough  and  to 
spare.  But  the  fine  flower  of  aristocratic  culture  and 
Christian  chivalry  and  of  Imperial  sympathy  is  too  rare- 
amongst  us  for  us  not  to  feel  that  we  could  have  better 
roarea  almost  any  of  our  statesmen  than  Lord  Carnarvon. 
He  was  a  right  perfect  and  gentle  knight,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  who  hore  a  conscience  clear  of 
offence  towards  all  men,  and  who,  alike  in  his  home,  in  his 
country,  and  in  the  senate,  never  said^word  or  did  a  deed, 
which  those  whom  he  legb  l]^hin|<|^w^^^«y^^  j<^t. 
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LEADIKC  ARTICLES  IN  THE  BEYIEWS. 


MR.  CECIL  RHODES,  PREMIER. 

AN  OUTSIDE  SKETCH  OF  OU&  GREAT  ELIZABETHAN. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  last  month  accepted  the 
'  Premiership  of  the  Cape,  is,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
tsideration,  the  most  notable  of  the  coming  men  of  our 
time.  He  is  an  Elizabethan  Englishman,  bom  in  the 
Victorian  age,  who  beheves  in  En^nd  as  did  the  great 
^oa  captains  who  defeated  the  Armada  and  swept  the 
■  Spanish  main.  The  arrival  of  such  a  man  as  Prime 
Minister  of  a  British  colony  is  the  most  significant  event 
that  has  happened  within  the  British  Empire  this 
^ear ;  it  is  of  imperial,  not  merely  of  colonial 
importance.  Even  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  who  writes 
the  article,  Mr.  Rhodes  as  Premier,''  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  in  the 
Imperial  Home  Ruler  at  the  Cape  there  lies  metal  of  much 
rmore  sterling  quality  than  that  of  the  politicians  with 
whom  he  is  wont  to  consort.   It  is  true  that  Mr.  Dicey 

•  does  not  understand  Mr.  Rhodes ;  he  only  gives  us  an 
outside  survey,  not  altogether  sympathetic,  and  marred 

•  by  at  least  one  unworthy  suggestion.  But  even  Mr. 
liicey,  with  his  lack-lustre  eye,  sees  that  Cecil  Rhodes, 

•  with  his  "somewhat  slouching  gait,  his  hazy  abstract  glance, 
J  and  his  absorbed  air,  is  always  looking  forward  beyond 

the  present  to  playing  a  greater  part  on  a  larger  staj^e 
\than  any  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  Cape  politics 
.  to-day 

the  inaugurator  of  a  new  era. 

Mr.  Dicey  has  been  to  Africa  for  a  six  months'  visit, 

•  during  which  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  "  the  great  amalga- 
mator," as  Mr.  Rhodes  is  described  by  those  whose  imaginar 
tions  never  rise  beyond  the  horizon  of  De  Beers.  After  a 
brief  description  of  the  cause  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's  over- 
throw, Mr.  Dicey  8£;ys  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  had 
arisen  by  the  perpetual  struggles  between  the  ins  and  the 
outs,  the  time  was  come  for  a  leader  who  had  a  policy 

•  of  his  own,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  become  the  inaugurator 
of  the  new  political  era.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  yet  forty. 
Nobody  could  ever  doubt  his  nationality.  English,  you 
know,"  is  written  in  his  gait,  his  speech,  and  his  manner. 
He  puts  on  no  "  side,"  and  never  stands  on  his  di^t^. 
He  has  made  an  immense  fortune,  but  still  he  remains  m 
the  colony,  working  and  working  hard.    Wealth  and 

Position  at  the  Cape  are  to  him  but  stepping  stones  to 
igher  positions  and  authority  in  the  British  Empire, 
eitiier  m  her  outlying  possessions  or  at  home.  With 
him  success,  even  the  success  of  amalgamating  the 
diamond  mines  at  Kimberley,  provided  only  a  stmiulus 
to  further  effort 

HIS  ASPIRATIONS. 

Years  ago,  when  he  was  comparatively  unknown,  he 
itold  an  informant  of  Mr.  Dicey  that  he  wished  to 
associate  his  name  with  some  great  achievement.  This 
Mr.  Dicey,  thinks,  he 'has  already  done  by  identifying  him- 


self with  tte  Chartered  Company  whidi  has  undertaken 
to  en>loit  the  land  of  Opnir.  Mr.  Dicey  refers  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  which  he  defended 
the  bold  experiment  of  associating  the  De  Beers  Company 
with  the  Chartered  Company  m  order  to  avert  the 
dangers  that  would  arise  if  the  control  of  the  greatest 
industry  of  South  Africa  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  non- 
resident body  of  shareholders.   Mr.  Dicey  says : —  , 

M^.  Rhodes  is  by  no  means  a  novice  in  Cape  politics.  He 
has  for  some  ten  years  represented  the  decaying  township 
of  West  Barkly,  the  quondam  capital  of  Griqualand  West, 
in  the  Cape  Parliament.  He  held  office  for  some  little  time 
as  Minister  of  Public  Works  when  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen  was 
Premier.  In  1884-5  he  was  sent  as  a  Deputy-Commissioner 
to  Bechuanaland.  He  was  present  at  Blignaut's  Pont  at 
the  conference  between  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  President 
Kniger  in  which  the  Swaziland  question  was  discussed. 

He  can  speak  intelligently,  and  even  forcibly ;  he  is  not 
an  orator,  but  he  understands  the  art  of  dealing  with  men, 

A  believer  in  BRITISH  EXPANSION. 

Mr.  Dicey  thinks  that  he  has  only  taken  office  from  the 
beUef  that  as  Prime  Minister  he  could  better  forward  the 
poUcy  on  which  the  Chartered  Company  is  based,  which 
poUcy  Mr.  Dicey  thinks  is  the  expansion  and  consolida* 
tion  of  British  interests  in  Africa.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Cape  the  policy  of  the 
colony  will  be  directed  by  a  statesman  whose  end  and  aim 
is  to  extend  the  aiea  of  British  expansion.  Mr.  Dicey 
says : — 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  also  that  he  attaches  the  same  im- 
portance as  I  do  personally  to  the  political  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  But  of  this  I  am 
confident — he  believes  as  strongly  as  any  Imperialist  or 
Fcderationist  could  believe  in  a  manifest  destiny  of  the 
British  race.  To  implant  English  ideas,  English  culture, 
English  language.  English  institutions,  and  English  rule  in 
all  the  outlying  places  of  the  globe,  that  is,  as  I  take  it,  the 
manifest  destiny  of  our  race. 

EMPIRE  AND  HOHB  RULE. 

**  It  was  my  lot,"  Mr.  Dicey  says,  *'  frequently  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Rhodes  about  the  Home  Rule  controversy.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  my  mind— possibly  because  he  did  not  agree 
with  me— was  that  he  had  not  studied  the  subject  very 
deeply,  and  that  he  had  no  very  ardent  enthusiasm  about 
the  cause  of  Ireland.  Still,  I  saw  no  cause  to  doubt  either  the 
sincerity  or  the  genuineness  of  his  conviction  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  is  desirable  in  the  interest  not  oiUy  of  Ireland, 
but  of  Great  Britain." 

A  somewhat  grudging  admission.  His  paper  is  slight 
and  inadequate,  but;  considering  how  little  Mr.  Dicey 
knows  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  ideas  and  now  much  out  of  syin- 
pathy  he  is  with  Mr.  Rhodes*s  ruling  principle,  which  is 
that  of  Empire  and  Home  Rule,  it  is  perhaps  sur)^ising 
that  he  should  have  recognized,  even  gruJ^inglir,  that 
an  imperial  statesman  of  the  first  rank  has  at  last  appeared 
in  our  midst  j 
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MT  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 

The  Forum,  under  the  head  of  "Formative  In- 
fluences," is  publishing  a  series  of  articles  similar  to  those 
-which  the  British  Weeldy  brought  out  some  time  ago 
under  the  title  of  "Books  which  have  Influenced  me." 
The  Foruniy  however,  does  not  limit  the  influence  to 
books.  In  last  month's  Forum  Mr.  Lecky  described  the 
influences  which  led  him  from  orthodox  Anglicanism  to 
Rationalism.  Prof.  T3mdall,  who  writes  the  second  article 
of  the  series,  deals  chiefly  with  his  training  in  the  German 
Universities,  although  there  are  some  interesting  pages 
concerning  the  influences  which  led  him  to  take  an  interest 
in  science.  In  1842,  and  thereabouts,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Preston  Mechanics*  Institute,  attended  its  lectures, 
and  made  use  of  its  library.  The  instruction  then  re- 
ceived entered,  he  says,  into  the  texture  of  his  mind,  and 
influenced  him  in  after  life. 

HAPPY  ON  A  POUND  A  WEEK. 

When  Prof.  Tyndall  quitted  school  in  1839  he  joined 
the  Ordnance  Survey  as  a  draughtsman,  but  he  soon 
learned  all  the  art  of  the  calculator  and  the  computor,  and 
then  applied  for  permission  to  go  to  the  field.  Before 
returning  to  the  office  he  says  he  had  mastered  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  ordinary  field  work,  but  the  art  of 
making  trigonometrical  observations  remained  unlearned. 
Fortunately  at  school  he  had  acquired  a  sound  knowledge 
of  elementary  geometry  and  trigonometry  which  enabled 
him  to  make  the  required  observations.  He  was  then  in 
receipt  of  a  little  under  20s.  a  week,  and  he  remarks  that 
**  he  has  often  wondered  at  the  amount  of  genuine  happi- 
ness which  a  young  fellow  of  regular  habits,  not  caring 
for  either  pipe  or  mug,  can  extract  from  pay  like  this." 
During  the  railway  mania  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
And  one  of  his  last  pieces  of  field  work  was  the  taking  of 
a  line  of  levels  from  Keighley  to  Haworth  in  Yorkshire. 
His  last  **  bench  mark  "  was  placed  on  a  tombstone  in 
Haworth  churchyard. 

MISERABLE  AS  AN  OWNER  OF  SCRIP. 

Speaking  of  that  time  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  experience  as  an  owner  of  railway  shares  during 
that  exciting  period : — 

During  my  professional  connection  with  railways  I 
.endured  three  weeks'  misery.  It  was  not  defeated  ambition ; 
it  was  not  a  rejected  suit ;  it  was  not  the  hardship  endured  in 
either  office  or  field ;  but  it  was  the  possession  of  certain 
fihares  which  I  had  purchased  in  one  of  the  lines  then  afloat. 
The  share  list  of  the  day  proved  the  winding  sheet  of  my 
;peace  of  mind.  I  was  haunted  by  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Then,  as  now,  I  loved  the  blue  span  of  heaven ;  but  when  I 
found  myself  regarding  it  morning  after  morning,  not  with 
the  fresh  joy  which,  in  my  days  of  innocence,  it  had  brought 
•me,  but  solely  with  reference  to  its  possible  effect,  through 
the  harvest,  upon  the  share  market,  I  became  so  savage  with 
•myself,  that  nothing  remained  but  to  go  down  to  my  brokers 
.and  to  put  away  the  shares  as  an  accursed  thing.  Thus 
began  and  thus  ended,  without  either  gain  or  loss,  my  railway 
^gambling. 

WHY  HE  WENT  TO  GERMANY.. 

In  1847,  the  railway  mania  passed  and  he  accepted 
the  post  of  master  in  Queenswood  College,  where  he 
had  Dr.  Trankland  as  a  colleague.  Queenswood  College 
had  been  Harmony  Hall,  which  the  Socialists  built  to 
inaugurate  the  Millennium.  The  letters  **C.  of  M."  for 
Commencement  of  Millennium  were  actually  inserted  in 
the  brickwork  of  the  house.  As  a  professor,  Tyndall 
.found  that  there  may  be  knowledge  without  power — the 
ability  to  inform  without  the  ability  to  stimulate.  With- 


out this  power  it  is  questionable  whetiier  the  teacher  can 
ever  really  enjoy  his  vocation.  Having  saved  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds,  he  determined  to  spend  his  sav- 
ings by  studying  at  the  German  University.  '**1  had 
heard  of  German  science,  while  Carlyle's  reference  to 
German  philosophy  and  literature  caused  me  to  regard 
them  as  a  kind  of  revelation  from  the  gods.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1848,  Frankland  and  I  started  for  the 
land  of  universities." 

UFE  AT  A  GERMAN  ITNIVBRSITY. 

Professor  Tyndall  went  first  to  Marburg  in  Hesse 
Cassel,  where  he  studied  under  Bunsen,  There  were 
three  hundred  students  in  the  university : — 

My  study  was  warmed  by  a  large  stove.  At  first  I  missed 
the  gleam  and  sparkle  from  flame  and  ember,  but  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  obscure  heat.  At  six  in  the  morning 
a  small  milchbrod  and  a  cup  of  tea  were  brought  to  me.  The 
dinner  hour  was  one,  and  for  the  first  year  or  so  I  dined  at  a 
hotel.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  several  courses,  roast  and 
boiled,  and  finished  up  with  sweets  and  dessert.  The  cost 
was  a  pound  a  month,  or  about  eightpence  per  diimer.  I 
usually  limited  myself  to  one  of  the  courses,  using  even  it  in 
moderation,  being  already  convinced  that  eating  too  much 
was  quite  as  sinful,  and  almost ,  as  ruinous,  as  (linking  too 
much.  Watch  and  ward  were  therefore  kept  over  the  eating. 
By  attending  to  suqh  things  I  was  able  to  work  without 
weariness  for  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

HIS  TEACHERS  IN  GERMANY. 

My  going  to  Germany  had  been  opposed  by  some  of  my 
friends  as  quixotic,  and  my  life  there  might,  perhaps,  be  not 
unfairly  thus  described.  I  did  not  work  for  money ;  I  was 
not  even  spurred  by  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds."  I 
had  been  reading  Fichte,  and  Emerson,  and  Carlyle,  and  had 
been  infected  by  the  spirit  of  these  great  men.  Let  no  one 
persuade  you  that  they  were  not  great  men.  The  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  their  teaching  was  loyalty  to  duty.  Higher 
knowledge  and  greater  strength  were  within  reach  of  the 
man  who  unflinchingly  enacted  his  best  insight.  It  was  a 
noble  doctrine,  though  it  may  sometimes  have  inspired 
exhausting  disciplines  and  unrealisable  hopes.  At  all  events 
it  held  me  to  my  work,  and  in  the  long  cold  mornings  of 
the  German  Winter,  defended  by  a  Scklafrock  lined  with 
catskin,  I  usually  felt  a  freshness  and  strength — a  joy  in 
mere  living  and  working,  derived  from  perfect  heiaith — 
which  was  something  different  from  the  malady  of  self- 
righteousness. 

He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Bunsen,  who  took 
him  under  his  own  charge.  Stegmann  also  gave  him 
private  lessons  in  mathematics  i — 

It  was  he  who  gave  me  the  subject  of  my  dissertation  when 
1  took  my  degree.  Its  title  in  English  was,  **  On  a  Screw 
Surface  with  Inclined  Greneratrix,  and  on  the  Conditions  of 
Equilibrium  on  such  Surfaces.*'  One  evening,  after  he  had 
given  me  this  subject,  I  met  him  at  a  party,  and  asked  him  a 
question  which  I  did  not  dream  of  as  touching  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  But  he  smiled  and  said, "  Yes,  Herr  Tyndall ; 
but  if  I  tell  you  that,  I  must  tell  you  a  great  deal  more."  I 
thought  he  meant  to  insinuate  that  I  wished  for  illegitimate 
aid  in  the  working  out  of  my  theme.  I  shrank  together,  and 
resolved  that  if  I  could  not,  without  the  slightest  aid,  accom- 
plish the  work  from  beginning  to  end,  it  should  not  be 
accomplished  at  alL  Wandering  among  the  pine  woods,  and 
pondering  the  subject,  I  became  more  and  more  master  of  it ; 
and  when  my  dissertation  was  banded  in  to  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  it  did  not  contain  a  thought  that  was  not  my  own. 

BEGINNING  OF  ORIGINAL  RESEARCH. 

At  Marburg,  his  first  little  physical  investigation  was 
the  phenomena  of  a  water  jet.  He  noticed  tnat  when- 
ever there  is  any  rippling  sound,  ijEeVatea^i^«4^p^ 
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by  bubbles  of  air  ;  when  water  speaks,  it  is  due  to  the 
breaking  of  air  bubbles  entangled  in  the  water.  When 
engaged  *in  work  of  original  research,  he  found  that  the 
rigid  distribution  of  his  time,  by  which  specified  hours 
were  devoted  to  special  objects  of  study,  was  impossible : — 

Yon  could  not  call  up  at  will  the  spirit  of  research.  It 
was  like  that  other  spirit,  which  cometh  when  it  listeth,  and 
greater  wisdom  was  shown  in  following  out,  at  the  time,  a 
profitable  line  of  thought,  than  adhering  to  a  fixed  lesson 
plan.  By  degrees  all  discontent  vanished,  and  I  became 
acclimatized  to  my  new  intellectual  conditions. 

After  a  visit  to  England  in  1850  he  went  back  to 
Germany  and  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Magnus 
at  Berlin  in  1851.    He  met  Helmholtz  and  Humboldt:— 

My  brain,  intent  on  its  subjects,  used  to  acqnire  a  set, 
resembling  the  rigid  polarity  of  a  steel  magnet.  It  lost  the 
pliancy  n^ful  for  free  conversation,  and  to  recover  this  I 
used  to  walk  occasionally  to  Charlottenburg  or  elsewhere. 
From  my  experiences  at  that  time  I  derived  the  notion  that 
hard  thinking  and  fleet  talking  do  not  run  together. 

THK  IDEAL  OP  DUTY. 

Prof.  TyndaU  concludes  his  paper  by  the  following 
reference  to  the  ideal  of  duty  which  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  from  his  German  masters  : — 

The  philosophers  of  Germany  were  men  of  the  loftiest 
moral  tone.  In  fact,  they  w&re  preachers  of  religion  as  much 
as  expounders  of  philosophy.  Shall  we  say  that  from  them 
the  land  took  its  moral  Qolour  7It  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
true  to  say  so;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  German 
I^ilosophers  were  themselves  products  of  the  German  soil, 
probably  deriving  the  basis  of  their  moral  qualities  from  a 
X)eriod  anterior  to  their  philosophy.  Let  me  cite  an  illus- 
trative anecdote.  In  the  summer  of  1871  I  met  at  Pontresina 
two  Prussian  ofiicers.  I  once  asked  them  how  the  German 
troops  behaved  when  going  into  battle.  Did  they  cheer  and 
encourage  each  other?  The  reply  I  received  was  this: 
**  Never  in  our  experience  has  the  cry,  *  Wir  viiissen 
iiegen^  (we  must  conquer)  been  heard  from  German 
soldiers ;  but  in  a  hundred  instances  we  have  heard  them 
resolutely  exclaim,  *  Wir  miissen  vnsere  Pflicht  thun '  (we  must 
do  our  duty)."  It  was  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  love  of 
glory  that  strengthened  those  men  and  filled  them  with  an 
invincible  heroism.  We  in  England  have  always  liked  the 
iron  ring  of  the  word  "  duty.'*  It  was  Nelsgn's  talisman  at 
Trafalgar.  It  was  the  guiding  star  of  Wellington.  When, 
in  his  days  of  freshness  and  of  freedom,  he  wrote  his  im- 
mortal  ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  our 
Laureate  poured  into  the  praise  of  Duty  the  full  strength  of 
his  English  heart 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden  roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story. 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  gloryl 

A  Novel  ArgTunent  against  Darwinism.  —  Tlie 
Rev.  F.  A.  Maleson  protests  vehemently  against  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  Aruflo-Austrm  for  July.  He  con- 
cludes his  article  as  follows  : — 

Would  any  Christian  dare  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that 
God  took  upon  Him  a  form  in  which  flowed  blood  derived 
from  the  basest  ? 


MT  IDEA  OF  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

BT  GENERAL  BOOTH. 

In  the  summer  double  number  of  AU  the  World,  whicli 
has  as  frontispiece  a  photo-mezzotype  of  Mrs.  Booths 
on  what  is  believed  to  be  her  death-bed,  General 
Booth  contributes  a  remarkable  article  in  which  h& 
describes  his  vision  of  the  Millennium,  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  **the  ultimate  triumph  of  Salvation  Army- 
principles."  He  says,  **Many  of  the  closest  students  of 
prophecy  concur  that  we  are  upon  the  very  eve  of  the- 
fulfilment  of  prophecies  which  encourage  the  expectation 
of  a  world  filled -with  peace  and  plenty.'*  Greneral  Booth 
thinks  this  may  be  so,  and  that  as  there  is  a  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  time  coming  he  thinka 
it  is  profitable  to  imagine  what  kind  of  time  it  is  lULely  to  be. 
By  way  of  answering  this  question  he  defines  his  idea  of 
the  millennium  and  of  what  it  will  consist.  There  will  be 
an  abundant  supply  of  every  earthly  need  and  real 
community  of  gifts  springing  out  of  loving  free  will. 
After  dwelling  some  time  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
millennium.  General  Booth  thus  gives  us  his  dream  as  to 
the  transformation  of  London : — 

First,  we  should  have  Hyde  Park  roofed  in,  with  tower» 
climbing  towards  the  stars,  as  the  world's  great  grand 
central  temple.  Only  think  what  this  would  mean.  And 
then,  what  demonstrations,  what  processions,  what  mighty 
assemblies,  what  grand  reviews,  what  crowded  streets,  im- 
passable with  the  joyful  multitudes  marching  to  and  fro  I 

The  bells  of  Saint  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
every  other  sanctuary,  together  with  the  trumpet  calls  fron^ 
the  roof  of  every  Salvation  Army  barracks,  would  announce 
to  the  people  the  hours  of  prayer  and  praise.  Methinks  that 
at  the  summons  for  the  12.30  Daily  Service  the  whole  city 
would  be  prostrate,  business  and  traffic,  bu3ring  and  selling, 
discussions  and  conversations,  would  all  cease,  and  for  a 
season  five  million  hearts,  whether  in  home  or  factory,  shop 
or  exchange,  warehouse  or  street,  would  turn  to  God  with, 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  with  shouts  of  praise. 

Diseases  of  every  kind  having  been  all  but  annihilated  by 
moderation,  frugality,  and  happiness,  the  lunatic  asylums  and. 
the  hospitals  will  be  to  let. 

And  upon  all,  and  through  all,  and  over  all  like  a  soft^ 
warm,  bright  atmosphere  will  be  a  spirit  of  tender  sympathy.' 
In  the  houses,  shops,  factories,  and  exchange ;  in  the  parlc?, 
fields  and  streets ;  nay,  everywhere,  'men,  women,  and 
little  children  will  greet  and  help  each  other. 

The  jails  will  be  closed,  having  no  law-breakers  to  occupy 
them.  The  Courts  of  Justice  will  be  vacant,  or  only  occa- 
sionally frequented  by  a  few  eccentric  saints  of  antiquarian 
propensities,  who  will  point  out  to  each  other  the  former  uses 
of  these  costly  structures,  while  the  police  will  have  nothing- 
to  do  beyond  acting  as  officers  of  order  to  the  multitudes 
who  will  come  from  every  part  of  the  globe  to  see  the  glory 
of  God  in  His  Great  Temple. 

Cruelty  to  men  and  women,  as  also  to  animals,  will  only  ho 
known  as  a  thing  of  the  past  dark  ages. 

Poverty  will  have  fled  before  the  plenty  which  the  angel.s. 
of  Industry  and  Economy  will  have  introduced  to  every 
home,  and  consequently  the  workhouses  will  bo  empty^ 
pauperism  extinct,  and  slumdom  with  its  wretched  denizens 
wiU  be  no  more. 

General  Booth  concludes  his  article  by  declaring  the 
faith  that  is  in  him  : — 

The  true  Salvationist's  confidence  for  the  future  is  not 
based  alone  on  the  tlieories  he  holds,  but  in  that  millennial 
heaven  which  God  has  already  established  in  his  own  heart,, 
and,  through  him  and  his  comrades,  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
thousands  more.  To  him  the  millennium  is  already,  in  a. 
measure,  an  accomplished  fact.  He  has  g^t  a  piece  of  it  in 
his  own  breast.  j 
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THE  suicide  of  FRANCE. 

AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRENCH  FICTION. 

The  second  part  of  an  article  on  "  The  Modem  French 
J^ovel,"  which  was  begun  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Rsvieto,  is  finished  in  the  present  number.  It 
18  a  very  powerful  piece  of  literary  handiwork, 
although  it  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  excessive 
straining  after  an  exaggerated  pessimism.  Begin- 
ning with  Balzac  to  Zola,  the  reviewer  surveys  the 
field  of  modem  French  fiction,  and  proclaims  that  the 
reaUsts  ar<3  all  dominated  by  one  principle :  they  write 
under  the  pressure  of  passion,  and  the  man  they 
delineate  is  only  "la  bete  humaine.*' 

BALZAC's  GOSPEL. 

Bakac  was  a  materialist  who  worshipped  force,  and 
did  not  beheve  in  God.  To  him  the  ordinary 
man  is  an  evil  beast  whose  measure  is  the  lowest 
to  which  he  can  fall.  His  only  God  was  an  at- 
tenuated gas,  the  soul  an  electric  machine.  Dante*s 
Hell  is  less  inhuman  than  Balzac's  present  age. 
Balzac  himself  is  as  merciless  as  Lucifer,  and  as  devoted 
to  evil  as  Satan.  All  good  people  to  him  are  dupes  who 
are  cheated  in  the  bargain  of  life.  His  only  faith 
was  faith  in  money ;  it  was  the  goal  of  ambition  and  the 
standard  of  success.  He  is  the  supreme  artist  of  the 
Ignoble  who  excels  in  consummating  the  type  of  the 
Ignoble,  or  even  of  the  cadaverous.  His  characters  are 
always  mtrinsically  vicious,  and  he  anticipated  many  of 
the  worst  things  of  Zola. 

FLAUBERT  AND  ZOLA. 

For  Flaubert  the  spiritual  world  of  faith  or  philo- 
sophy does  not  exist,  it  is  a  chimera.  Rehion, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  in  history,  was  a  succession 
of  blood-stained  or  hysterical  illusions.  Of  Zola, 
the  reviewer  says,  as  no  one  would  laugh  willingly 
m  a  cancer  hospital,  so  his  novels  are  dulness  incamate. 
The  human  beast  does  not  laugh,  any  more  than  he  sings ; 
he  18  too  full  of  murderous  or  hungry  appetites.  The 
sparkle  has  died  out  o.  French  literature.  Baudelaire  de- 
ficnbes  the  world  as  full  of  leprosy,  fit  only  to  be  shovelled 
out  of  sight,  or  passed  through  a  winnowing  fire, 
l^rench  fiction  glows  with  lust  and  obscenity,  and  its 
noisome  atmosphere  is  only  fit  for  Yahoos  to  dwell  in. 

TOADSTOOLS  ON  THE  GBAVE  OF  FBANCB. 

Baudelaire  has  called  his  poetiy  of  the  Decadence  Les 
Jfleurs  du  Mai.  It  is  the  epigraph  of  the  French  literature 
of  our  time,  the  very  virtues  of  which  are  grafted  upon  vice 
Corruption  breeds  creatures  of  one  kindred  with  itself.  These 
dark  and  poisonous  toadstools,  growing  upon  the  grave  of  an 
lUustnoas  people,  bear  witness  to  the  Ufe  in  death  which  is 
Xsst  consuming:  the  France  we  have  known  and  admired 

Realism— Pessimism ;  Pessimism— Realism ;  the  pendulum 
-swings  to  and  fro,  always  describing  the  same  hopeless 
<;urve  in  this  literature  of  an  exhausted  race,  the  life-blood 
of  which  seems  corrupted  in  its  veins.  Only  the  most  un- 
wholesome metaphors,  derived  from  asylum  or  hospital,  wiU 
convey  an  adequate  sense  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
vulganty  of  M.  Zola,  or  by  the  nerveless  refinement  and 
deep  melancholy  in  which  the  soul  of  M.  Bourget  takes  de- 
light. The  spiritual  creed,  relying  on  which  men  have  dared 
and  done  noble  things  for  thousands  of  years,  has  at  length, 
these  writers  tell  us.  been  shattered,  dissolved,  explained 
away  by  science  running  oat  into  nescience,  like  a  stream 
losing  Itself  in  mid-Atlantic. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  CHILDBBN  OP  BOUSSEAU. 

Rousseau  is  their  father.  Rousseau  was  a  compound 
^f   "mysticism  and  sensoaUljyi"   no  law  was  sacred 


to  him  but  the  gratification  of  instinct.  He  had  cruel 
as  weU  as  cynical  instincts.  He  was  vulgar,  obscene, 
f uncus  ;  all  sentiment  and  sensation.  In  his  view,  societ^ 
was  one  monstrous  pile  of  falsehood.  If  we  enlarge  this 
picture  till  It  becomes  a  national  autobiography,  shall  we 
SSf.  K  the  hterary,  artistic,  and  phUosophical  France 

which  the  novehsts  have  drawn  ?    It  appears  so  to  uV 

telc^^n'^^r^'^i^i*^  .^^^^  BouiXi^e^^Tt!; 
Daudet,  greatly  as  they  differ  in  character  and  style,  do  vet 
agree  in  the  geneml  resemblance.  They  are  not  controlled 
i*'TJf^"«^*^^°^  discerns  the  laws  of  life,  moiaUty 
and  the  Divme  Presence  in  the  world.  ^ 

SOMETHING  BEYOND  BEVOLUTION. 

There  is  something  beyond  revolution ;  and  the  Renans, 
Bourgets,  and  Daudets  are  not  slow  to  pronounce  it— the 
"^^^"^^^^^ricer  A  putrescent  civilization,  a  corruption 
cf  high  and  low,  a  cynical  shamelessness  meet  us  at  every 
turn  from  the  photographs  which  insult  modesty  in  the  shop- 
windows  on  the  Boulevards,  and  the  pornographic  literature 
on  the  bookstalls,  to  the  multiplication  of  divorces  and  the 
accepted  as  a  social  ordinance.  The 
civilizing  bond  of  the  moral  law  has  burst  asunder  in 
France ;  and  the  whole  beast-nature  it  kept  in  check  is 
stripping  itself  of  the  la£t  shreds  of  decency  that 
It  may  go  about  naked  and  not  ashamed.  All 
has  ended  in  the  mire,  in  the  abyss  of  the  eternal  nothing- 
ness," cries  the  hero  of  •*  Le  Manage  de  Loti."  The  Hterature 
of  a  nation  possessed  with  that  belief  has  become  either  a 
Psalm  of  Death,  or,  as  M.  Renan  proves  in  "  L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre,**  a  wild  outburst  of  Epicurean  sensuality. 

SOCIETY  SUFFOCATING  IN  ITS  OWN  STENCH. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  witnessing,  not  the 
•*  tragedy  of  a  will  which  thinks,"  exemplified  in  the  rejuve- 
nescence of  a  great  nation  straggling  against  adversity,  but 
something  atonge  hideous  and  beyond  all  description  pitiable, 
the  comedy  of  deliriuni  tremem.  of  foul  dreams  and 
spasmodic  eflForts,  with  which  M.  Zola  makes  his  hero  die  in 

L'Assommoir."  These  are  not  merely  symptoms  of  revolu- 
tion ;  they  are  prognostics  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
suicide.  To  find  a  parallel  to  modern  French  literature  we 
must  go  back  to  Martial  and  Petronius.  But  when  Martial 
and  Petronius  wrote,  society  was  sinking  down  into  its 
ashes  like  a  spent  fire,  suffocating  in  the  stench  of  its  own 
abominations.  M.  Zola  has  shown  us  the  barbarians  ready 
to  break  out  from  the  "  Ventre  de  Paris."  And  in  "  Sapho," 
"  Les  Rois  en  Exil,"  "  Un  Disciple."  "  La  ^lorte."  and  the  rest, 
we  learn  the  temper  and  the  moral  resources  of  that  govern- 
ing part  of  France  which  will  be  called  upon  to  withstand  or 
to  civilize  them.  M.  Richepin.  moreover,  has  vehemently 
declared  in  *'  Les  Blaspheme?,"  that  so  long  as  science,  art, 
or  principle  is  believed  in,  the  old  superstition  which  he  calls 
Theism  and  Christianity  will  return.  We  may  invert  the 
reasoning,  and  assert  that  when  Christianity  has  been  cast 
out,  science,  art.  and  principle  will  follow  it.  For  man  to 
"  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  brute,"  means  not  only  the  decadence, 
but  the  end  of  a  civilization. 


The  Isobath  Gum  pot.— Some  months  ago  I  praised,  as 
they  well  deserved,  the  Isobath  inkstands,  invented  by  De  La 
Rue  and  Co.  I  have  furnished  my  new  ofiices  throughout 
with  them,  and  do  not  use  any  other.  But  a  still  more  bene- 
ficent invention  is  the  Isobath  gumpot.  The  principle  is  the 
same— a  reservoir  of  gum  contained  in  a  covered  vessel, 
which  feeds  a  small  open  well  in  front,  about  an  inch  deep, 
which  is  never  empty  as  long  as  there  is  any  gum  in  the 
reservoir.  By  this  arrangement  evaporation  is  minimised, 
and  the  great  curse  of  gumpots,  the  formation  of  a  sticky 
mass  of  solid  gum  around  the  neck  of  the  pot,  is  avoided.  The 
gumbrush  in  the  Isobath  is  only  an  inch  and  a-half  long. 
It  is  always  immersed  in  liquid  gum.  It  is  the  ideal  gumpot, 
which,  before  long,  should  drive  cillothei:s  out  of  thomarket. 
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a  story  of  the  messiah. 

A  JB8XTIT  OOSPSL  FROM  INDIA. 

In  the  year  1600  £he  Emperor  Akbar  sent  to  GJoa  for 
an  account  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Hieronymus  Xavier  responded  to  this  appeal  bv 
writing  him  a  story  of  the  Messiah,  some  account  of  which 
is  given  in  an  article  entitl»^  "The  fioly  Mirror,"  from  the 
original  Persian  whidi  appears  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Review,  The  writer,  Mr.  Bosers,  says  somewhat  harshly. 
*^  A  more  extraordinary  jumble  of  Scripture  record  and 
the  wildest  legends  and  tables  has  probably  never  been 
produced." 

It  is  certainly  very  interesting,  and  the  details  are  at 
least  novel  to  Protestant  readers.  The  first  chapter 
begins  by  a  sketch  of  tJie  life  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
theVir^n  Mary.  They  had  lived  together  for  twenty 
years  without  diildren,  and  then  separated,  thinking  that 
they  were  childless,  a  punishment  for  some  inward  sin. 
After  a  period  of  separation  an  angel  was  sent  to 
announce  that  a  child  called  Mariam  would  be  bom,  and 
bom  Edie  accordingly  was,  on  the  8th  of  September. 

THE  VIRGIN  MARIAM. 

When  she  was  thirteen  she  had  to  marry  Jos^h  in 
order  to  conceal  Uie  real  state  of  the  case  from  Satan, 
who,  knowing  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin,  would  never  suspect  the  mother  of  the  Messiah 
to  be  a  married  woman  ! — 

The  Virgin  was  of  middle  height,  of  a  wheaten  (brown) 
complexion,  a  drawn  face,  large  eyes,  inclined  to  bine,  golden 
hair,  and  hands  and  nails  long  and  shapely.  Her  speech  was 
always  soft,  and  her  eyes  were  cast  down  throngh  modesty. 
Her  clothes  were  those  of  a  poor  person  but  clean.  She  had 
such  dignity  of  face  that  if  a  bad  man  looked  upon  her  he 
collected  himself  and  became  another  man. 

She  suffered  no  pain  at  the  birth  of  her  son.  She  was 
praying  at  midnignt,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  prayers  she 
felt  a  strange  gladness  fill  her  heart  and  then  she  saw 
Jesus  had  been  bom.  Numerous  miracles  in  Rome  and 
in  Spain  are  reported,  and  then  the  story  continues  with- 
out much  variation  from  that  in  the  Gospels.  The  Jesuit 
says  that  Herod's  own  child  was  killed  by  mistake  in  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  and  that  Herod  killed  himself 
with  a  knife  shortly  afterwards. 

THE  DETAILS  OF  THE  PASSION. 

Mr.  Rogers  says : — 

The  story  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  and  his  distress  at 
Christ's  looking  at  him  as  soon  as  the  cock  crowed,  is  told 
with  the  addition  that  Peter  continued  to  weep  and  lament 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  his  &ice  was  burnt  np  with  the  hot 
tears  he  was  always  shedding.  Where  Christ  is  sconrged, 
it  is  said  that  six  men  were  employed  in  doing  so,  two  and 
two,  and  struck  and  beat  Him  with  such  violence  that 
blood  flowed  from  His  body,  and  pieces  of  flesh 
were  cut  off  and  fell  on  the  ground,  so  that 
the  whole  body  became  one  wound,  and  the 
white  of  the  bones  was  seen ;  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  odd  stripes  are  said  to  have  been  given.  Christ, 
on  seeing  His  mother  swoon  away  on  the  road,  is  said  to 
have  fainted  also,  and  to  have  been  picked  up  by  the  Jews. 
His  right  hand  is  said  to  have  been  first  nailed  to  the 
Cross,  and  the  veins  shrivelled  up  so  that  the  left  hand 
would  not  reach  the  hole  made  for  it,  and  great  force  had  to 
be  used  to  stretch  it  to  its  proper  place.  When  the  Cross 
was  raised,  it  trembled  so  that  His  wounds  were  enlarged, 
and  His  sufferings  were  greatly  increased  The  soldier  who 
pierced  Christ's  side  with  his  spear,  having,  up  to  that  time, 
been  nearly  blind,  recovered  his  sight  at  once  through  the 
blood  that  flowed  down  his  spear,  and  became  a  Ckristian 
fm  the  spot* 


OF  Reviews. 

PONTIUS  PHaATE's  account  of  CHRIST. 

The  book  closes  with  an  account  of  two  letters  written 
Pontius  Pilate  and  another  ruler  of  the  land,  whose  name  is^ 
not  given,  to  Tiberius  Caesar  and  the  Senate  at  Rome.  Pilate 
wrote  to  report  that  a  man  had  appeared  in  Judaea  whom  hia- 
disciples  called  God.  He  had  done  many  miracles,  and  it  was 
affirmed  by  many  witnesses  that  he  had  gone  up  alive  inta 
heaven.  His  disciples  were  also  performing  miracles,  by 
which  they  gave  evidence  that  He  was  truly  God.  The  other 
letter  was  from  the  man  who  had  preceded  Pilate  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  reported  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jesus  ha»> 
appeared  who  had  the  power  of  God,  and  was  called  Jesos 
the  Messiah.  The  people  called  him  a  prophet  with  the 
power  of  the  Lord,  and  His  disciples  called  him  God.  He 
brings  the  dead  to  life,  and  heals  those  who  are  sick  of  any 
disease. 

THE  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  JESUS. 

The  letter  ends  with  the  following  description  of 
Christ's  personal  appearance : — 

He  was  a  man  of  tall  stature,  of  such  dignified  appear- 
ance that  those  who  saw  Him  loved  and  at  the  same  time 
feared  Him.  His  auburn  hair  was  straight  down  to  the  ears, 
and  then  curled  down  to  the  shoulders  and  below  them.  The 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  was  parted  after  the  manner  of 
the  Nazarenes;  the  forehead  smooth  and  clear;  the  face- 
without  blemish  and  moderately  swarthy ;  the  look  free ;  the 
nose  well-formed ;  the  mouth  by  no  means  mean ;  the  beard 
large  and  bushy,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair,  and  parted  in 
two ;  the  eyes  blue,  &c.  Amongst  the  sons  of  men  he  was  the 
most  beautiful  in  f^e. 

The  "  Holy  Mirror,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  **  as  a  whole  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal,  if  for  no  other  reason,  as  a  curious  record 
of  the  means  adopted  by  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  ^ 


HOW  TO  UTILIZE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  Rev.  T.  Perkins  in  the  Photographic  Qjiarterlf 
stronffly  advises  the  systematising  of  the  work  of  amateur 
phot(^raphers.    He  says : — 

Not  only  is  systematic  work  useful  to  himself  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  but  the  results  of  such  work  will  be 
valuable  to  others.  The  systematising  of  associated  work  can 
best  be  carried  out  by  the  local  societies  now  so  numerous  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  How  this  can  best  be  done  I  will  now 
indicate  in  outline.  Let  the  officers  of  each  society  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  members, and  formsections  for  the  prosecution 
of  various  kinds  of  work.  Let  them  appoint  from  among  their 
members  those  who  are  willing  and  best  fitted  to  act  as  direc- 
tors of  the  various  sections.  Say  the  society  numbers  among 
its  members  one  who  has  made  archaeology,  or  architecture,  or 
geology,  or  botany,  or  natural  history  his  special  study,  then 
let  the  officers  of  the  society  try  and  enlist  his  services  as  a 
director  of  a  section,  and  let  him  ask  for  volunteers  to  act 
under  him.  He  will  g^ve  the  members  of  his  section  in- 
struction and  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  proceeding ;  will 
read  papers  from  time  to  time  at  meetings  of  the  society ;  will 
circulate  among  the  members — by  means  of  the  society 
journal,  if  there  is  one,  if  not  in  manuscript — notices  of  the 
work  that  should  be  done,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  each  member  of  the  section  should  send  to 
the  director  permanent  prints,  preferably  unmounted,  from, 
which  the  director  will  select  the  most  valuable  examples, 
and  mount  them  in  albums  belonging  to  the  society. 
Duplicate  prints  might  with  advantage  be  presented  to  local 
museums,  the  trustees  of  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
gladly  receive  them,  and  exhibit  them  in  frames  on  the 
walls,  or  on  screens  in  the  museum.  Other  prints  might 
with  advantage  be  sent  to  some  central  body  in  London, 
such  as  the  Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer^  or  the 
Camera  Club,  if  the  local  societies  are  affiliated  to  it. 
Possibly  a  still  more  useful  form  for  preserving  records  of 
work  done  would  be  by  means  of  lantern  slides. 
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MR.  GREENWOOD  AS  THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 

PLUS  PAITH  IN  OUR  **  BRUTAL  AND  BLOODY  VIGOUR." 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  Mr.  Greenwood  has,  first  in 
the  Pall  Mall  and  then  in  the  St,  James's  Gazette,  pro- 
phesied that  the  armaments  of  the  nations  had  become  so 
gigantic  that  war  was  imminent.  That  general  war  has 
not  yet  come  to  pass,  but,  undismayed  by  the  falsifica- 
tion of  his  prophecies,  he  has  once  more  donned  the 
prophet's  mantle,  and,  in  the  Contemporary  Bemexoy  in  an 
article  entitled  **  Britain  Fin  de  Si^cle,"  he  plays  once 
more  the  familiar  r6Le  of  alarmist  Jeremiah.  On  this  occa- 
tton  he  confines  himself  to  the  next  ten  years,  and  he  gives 
himself  almost  as  many  loopholes,  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, to  escape,  should  the  twentieth  century  dawn  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  the  cataclysm.  The  article,  apart  from 
the  pervading  pessimism  of  the  alarmist  prophet,  is  very 
interesting  and  very  good.  It  was  a  great  loss  to 
journalism  when  Mr.  Greenwood  left  the  St,  James's 
(kzttU, 

A  GLIMMEBING  OF  HOPE. 

There  is  struggling  into  existence  in  this  article  the 
recognition  of  a  goc^  many  things  which  a  short  time 
ago  seemed  to  him  entirely  evil.  He  has  even  discovered 
&t  the  growth  of  humanitarianism  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
and  we  have  the  cheery  declaration  of  his  faith  in  the 
essential  character  of  his  countrymen.  The  British 
character,  he  tells  us,  remains  as  robust  as  ever  it  did, 
the  Englishmen  who  rule  the  empire  now  are  the  veritable 
sons  of  the  Englishmen  who  laid  its  foundations  : — 

Guidance  they  may  lack ;  there  is  now,  and  possibly  may 
continue  to  be,  a  fatal  want  of  wise,  strong,  daring  leader- 
ship ;  but ,  speaking  for  the  people  at  large,  they  remain  the 
iame  in  enterprise,  the  same  in  courage,  the  sanie  in 
hardihood,  the  same  in  love  of  country  and  pride  of 
noe— taught  though  they  are  from  the  tops  of  a 
thousand  meal -tubs  that  this  is  a  thing  they  should  be 
lather  ashamed  of.  Moreover,  they  have  not  yet  lost  ^their 
old,  slow,  sure-footed  common  sense :  it  exists  to  come  out 
at  the  call  of  anyone  who  knows  how  to  appeal  to  it.  And 
yet  more  to  the  purpose  is  it,  perhaps,  that  the  obstinate, 
brutal,  and  bloody  vigour  that  was  originally  funded  in  them 
remains  unexhausted :  plenty  of  it  left  for  whatever  occasion 
may  demand  its  services.  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  upon 
th«e  ample  remanets  of  character. 

This  is  no  small  matter  ;  to  most  of  us  indeed  it  will 
■eem  to  be  almost  the  whole  of  the  matter,  for  if  the 
character  of  Englishmen  be  still  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  we  need  not  be  afraid  but  that  they  will  re- 
spond to  every  appeal  that  is  made  to  them  to  act  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  high  lineage. 

ANABCHY  AT  HOME. 

No  doubt  we  are  not  a  great  military  nation  ;  we 
can  no  longer  pretend  to  interfere  with  effect  in  Con- 
tinental war.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  if  only 
because  our  weakness  in  that  direction  compels  us  to  ab- 
stain from  plunging  into  a  devastating  war  with  Russia. 
Ab  to  our  domestic  afiisiirs,  here  is  Mr.  Greenwood^s 
picture  of  our  parlous  state  : — 

They  are  not  improving,  these  domestic  affairs  of  ours ; 
they  have  time  to  get  worse  in ;  and  by  every  sign  and  token 
we  must  fear  that  they  will  get  worse  before,  during,  and 
after  the  next  general  election.  The  social  anarchism,  the 
loosening  of  State  control,  the  continuous  and  permitted 
ioocess  of  robbery-associations,  the  confusion  of  parties,  the 
paralysis  of  Parliament,  the  competition  of  statesmen  in  the 
ndb^of  lawlessness — there  is  enough  of  all  this  at  present ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  the  causes  that  brought  this  state  of 
tiuDgs  into  existence  will  become  more  active  when  the  next 


general  elections  are  decided  and  thereaftei  7  That  will  be 
bad  enough  with  undisturbed  tranquillity  beyond  seas. 

HUMILIATION  ABBOAD. 

Our  foreign  affairs  offer  an  even  more  discouraging  subject, 
for  Mr.  Greenwood  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement.  He  does  his  best  to  strip  away  cho 
humiliating  disguises  with  which  the  wesdaiess  of  our 
position  is  wrapped  up.    Mr.  Greenwood  says : — 

If  the  truth  could  be  told,  we  should  hear  that  this  sur- 
render— with  the  humiliation  it  is  to  Englishmen  at  home  ; 
the  shock  it  must  be  to  the  Imperial "  idea  in  the  colonies  ; 
the  offence  it  has  given  to  a  powerful  nation  hose  enmity 
was  harassing  enough  before;  the  difference  it  creates 
between  a  British  station  in  the  North  Sea  and  a  foreign 
fortress  there ;  and  (to  go  no  further)  the  graceless  excuses 
and  disguises  with  which  it  has  been  covered — I  say  we 
should  probably  learn  that  all  this  proceeds  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  German  Emperor  to  prove  himself  as  good  a 
hand  at  diplomacy  as  Prince  Bismarck. 

It  was  the  same  in  Samoa  while  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
conduct  of  the  Germans  was  suffered  to  continue  imtil 
the  navyless  American  Republic  stepped  in  to  give  us  a 
lead  in  the  path  of  duty  and  honour.  Our  position  of  pre- 
dominance at  Zanzibar  was  given  up  under  a  threat  that, 
if  we  did  not  abandon  it,  some  awkward  questions  would 
be  raised  as  to  our  position  in  Egypt.  Later  wo 
were  forced  into  the  palpable  and  insidious  bond 
of  comradeship  with  Germany  under  menace  to 
assist  in  blockading  her  rebels  into  submission,  and  last 
year  Lord  Lytton  tailed  off  with  all  the  other  ambassadors 
instead  of  remaining  in  Paris  while  the  republic  celebrated 
the  centenary  of  the  great  Revolution.  The  servility  of 
Lord  Salisbury  to  Prince  Bismarck's  dictation  is  Mr. 
Greenwood's  explanation  of  all  our  recent  foreign  policy 
— a  servility  that  has  been  forced  upon  him  because  the 
security  for  peace,  prosperity,  and  honour  is  arms, 
and  so  far  as  land-war  goes  we  are  without  weapons. 

WHEN  H.B.H.  IS  KING  I 

Leaving  foreign  politics,  Mr.  Greenwood's  prediction 
of  what  is  to  happen  at  home  is  very  interest- 
ing. He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  realise  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Home  Rulers  may  obtain  such  a  swinging 
majority  at  the  next  General  Election,  as  to  secure  them 
against  any  flaming  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
One  more  extract,  and  I  will  leave  this  interesting  and 
suggestive  article,  speaking  of  the  reasons  for  misgivings 
as  to  the  future.  Mr.  Greenwood  delicately  alludes  to 
the  possibility  that  before  the  next  ten  years  are  over^ 
the  Prince  of  Wales  may  sit  upon  his  mother's  throne  ; — 

Ministerial  government  will  become  far  more  difficult 
when  a  king  sits  on  the  throne.  The  simple  explanation  of 
that  remark  is  that  kings  are  men,  and  therefore  targets  for 
many  a  shaft  of  questioning  suspicion  and  damaging  in- 
nuendo that  cannot  be  aimed  at  an  equally  blameless  woman. 
The  assiunption  when  a  queen  reigns  is  that  the  sovereign  trusts 
to  her  counsellors ;  when  a  king  reigns  that  the  sovereign  has 
a  will  of  his  own,  preferences,  favouritisms,  and  "pulls 
the  wires,"  even  though  his  hand  is  never  seen  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  Many  considerations  drawn  from 
the  evolutionary  changes  that  have  appeared  of  late  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country  favour  the  opinion ;  but  on  these  ac- 
counts alone,  the  most  fortunate  thing  for  monarchy  in  England 
— which  is  the  very  prop  and  centre  of  stability  for  the  whole 
empire — would  be  succession  in  the  female  line.  Under  the 
best  of  kings,  it  will  probably  be  no  more  safe  from  assault 
in  a  proximate  future  than  the  House  of  Lords  is  now.  Under 
a  changed  order  of  succession — which,  I  need  not  be  told,  is 
impossible — the  monarchy  would  go  tranquilly  on  as  long  as 
the  country  could  reckon  upon  as  much  careful  good  sense, 
as  much  sweetness,  kindness,  and  honour  in  its  Queens  a& 
may  be  found  in  thousands  of  English^omes. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  ENGLAND'S  GREATNESS? 

**  MORAL  vigour"  AND  COIWON  SENSE. 

In  the  Memie  de  Belgiqne  Mr.  Louis  Navez  sums  up  in 
a  masterly  manner  his  papers  on  **  The  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  Colonial  Greatness  of  England,'* 
though  he  still  persists  in  going  for  his  data  to  second- 
hand authorities.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Review 
OP  Reviews  I  printed  a  Belgian  Ultramontane  praise 
df  England  ;  in  Mr.  Navez's  conclusions  we  have  a 
canticle  in  praise  of  the  Mother  of  Colonies  sung  by  a 
Liberal  in  politics  and  a  Rationalist  in  religion. 

the  moral  vigour  op  the  BRITON. 

After  having  stited  that  the  real  ancestors  of  the 
English  were  the  Norman  pirates  who  called  themselves 

Kings  of  the  Sea,"  and  who  were  **  Vikings  "  in  sober 
earnest,  our  author  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'*  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  specially  distinguished  by  two 
admirable  qualities:  moral  vigour  (or  energy  of  will)  and 
the  predominance  of  practical  (common)  sense.  The 
qualities  which  distinguish  especially  the  English,  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British  Australians 
are  special  to  these  peoples.  (The  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and 
the  Slavs  have  special  qualities  which  are  more  or  lees 
wanting  in  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  no  one  has  ever  pointed 
out  moral  vigour  or  practical  sense  as  being  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  morals  of  these  nations.)  It  is  on  these 
two  solid  foundations,  much  more  than  on  the  physical 
conditions  formerly  pointed  out,  that  the  whole  edifice  of 
British  greatness  is  built  up.  Moral  vigour  is  visible  in 
every  act  of  an  Englishman,  even  the  most  insig^ficant  one. 

NO  SENSE  OP  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

Then  follows  a  disquisition  to  prove  that  in  the  French- 
man fear  of  the  ridiculous  overshadows  the  whole  of  his 
moral  life  and  has  ended  by  shaping  his  character  and 
his  mind : — 

How  7  In  destroying  all  individuality  and  in  weakening 
his  ego. 

Fear  of  the  ridiculous  does  not  exist  in  England- 
could  the  Salvation  Army  thrive  anywhere  else? — 
therefore,  Great  Britain  is  pre-eminently  the  country  of 
people  who  speak,  act,  and  live  according  to  their  own  ideas 
and  not  according  to  those  in  fashion  for  the  time 
being.  ...  As  regards  the  greatness  of  England  this  moral 
vigour  which  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  it  entails  a  strength  of  the  feeling  of 
duty  without  which  the  English  would  probably  only  be  to- 
day a  small  people,  of  little  account  in  the  world.  It  is  this 
feeling  of  duty  that  comforts  the  English  sailors  in  their 
long  cruises  in  stormy  seas,  the  officers  exiled  with  their 
wives  and  children  in  some  outpost  in  Zululand  or  Burmah, 
the  Anglican  missionaries  dwelling  even  in  the  smallest 
islet  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  it  is  also  owing  to  their  moral 
vigour  that  the  British  colonists  can  live  outside  of  all 
civilization,  solitary,  lost  in  wild  nature — squatters  in  the 
Far  West  of  Canada,  shepherds  in  the  sheep-runs  of  Australia, 
traders  in  Fiji,  or  factory  superintendents  in  the  heart  of 
darkest  Africa.  .... 

Practical  sense  is  not  less  developed  in  the  English  than 
moral  vigour  or  energy  of  will  (stamina).  This  can  be  seen 
in  all  the  manifestations  of  their  public  or  private  life,  in 
politics,  in  social  conflicts,  and  above  all  in  matters  of  educa- 

tiOB 

IN  PRAISE  OP  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

Here  follows  a  hymn  of  praise — Oh  !  shade  of  Matthew 
Arnold  ! — of  English  education.  English  education 
is  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  self-made  man, 
morally  and  practically  the  greatest  man  of  all.  With 
her  system  of  education,  from  the  eighteenth  century 
forwards,  England  and  her  oftgpoing  have  kept  at  the 
very  g^pes  of  Uie  human  mind,  and  have  in  the  main 


ffuided  human  thought.  Original  (sic)  Continental  ideas 
nave  mostly  been  English  thoughts  hatched  over 
again,  but  hatched  worse,  if  not  entirely  maimed,  in  the 
process.  Locke  and  Hume  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  as  much  the  masters  of  human  thought  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  Mill,  and  Bain  at  the  et\d  of  the  nineteenth. 

Liberty,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  words,  is  also  the  proud 
privilege  of  the  Englishman. 

Mr.  Navez  attributes  the  possibility  of  the  extension 
of  personal  liberty  in  the  midst  of  an  ever-advancing 
civilization  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  which  allows 
the  State  to  keep  its  hands  off — one  excess  correct- 
ing another  automatically.  Our  practical  good  sense 
is  further  exemplified  in  many  other  matters,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  thing  being  an  appeal  to  little 
Belgium  to  **go  and  do  likewise." 

For  the  sake  of  those  Englishmen  who  are  always 
praising  foreign  educational  systems,  and  their  supposed 
good  results,  I  conclude  by  a  further  extract  from 
Mr.  Navez's  paper,  showing  that  Anglo-American  free- 
dom produces  results  unattainable  by  Continental 
strait-laced  educational  treadmill  work.    He  asks  : — 

Would  the  existence  of  a  Lincoln  be  possible  in  Europe  ? 
We  find  this  illustrious  man  successively  in  the  position  of 
a  shepherd,  a  bargee,  a  woodman,  a  squatter,  logger  on  the 
Illinois,  an  engineer  or  surveyor,  a  porter,  a  trader,  a 
retailer  of  colonial  wares,  a  professor,  a  lawyer,  and  at  last 
a  politician  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  perhaps  the  apotheosis  of  the  self-made  man — 
the  best  man  ;  but  on  the  Continent,  says  Mr.  Naves, 
no  self-made  man  can  exist. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

In  the  North  American  Rcricw  for  July,  Mr.  Justin 
MacCarthy,  who  twenty  years  ago  wrote  hard  things 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  an  American  magazine, 
now  tries  to  make  the  balance  even  by  praising  his 
Royal  Highness  in  fourteen  pages  of  delicate  flattery. 
The  Prince  has  dined  with  one  of  the  whips  of  the  Home 
Rule  party,  a  fact  which  although  it  does  not  account  for 
all  Mr.  MacCarthy's  enthusiasm,  has  probably  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  Mr.  MacCarthy  says  many  complimentary 
things  with  considerable  truth  as  to  the  tact  and  skill  with 
which  the  Prince  fulfils  his  duties  as  unoflicial  Minister  of 
Ceremonial.  Mr.  MacCarthy  says  tliat  many  of  the  old 
noblesse,  and  the  Catholic  noblesse  among  the  rest,  r^fard 
Marlborough  House  with  something  like  a  shudder.  This 
is  explained  as  follows : — 

The  truth  is  that  the  Prince  is  a  good  deal  of  a  social 
leveller.  He  loves  to  be  amused,  and  though  he  can  put  up 
with  solemn  and  formal  dulness  when  there  is  some  need  for 
such  endurance,  he  gets  back  all  the  more  gladly  to  the 
society  of  those  who  can  divert  him  and  make  F  m  laugh.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  indiscretions  of  his  younger 
and  wilder  days  came  from  his  delight  in  the  companionship 
of  those  who  amused  him  and  helped  to  .make  life  pass 
pleasantly  for  him.  Therefore  he  surrounded  himself  with 
artists  and  actors  and  singers  and  the  tellers  of  good  stories 
and  the  makers  of  good  jokes,  and  he  delights  in  the  theatres, 
is  made  gladsome  by  the  burlesque,  scorns  not  the  ballet,  has 
no  conscientious  objection  to  short  skirts. 

Mr.  MacCarthy's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract : — 

I  am  not  myself  a  great  enthusiast  about  royalty  or  ro3ral 
personages,  but  I  must  say  that,  so  long  as  we  are  to  haveata 
heir  to  the  throne,  I  do  not  think  we  could  find  any  oni^ 
better  able  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  position  tluui  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  shown  himself  o^-l^te  years,  j 
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THE  military  STRENGTH  Of  ENGLAND. 

A  OSRMAN  ESmCATE. 

The  most  intereeting  article  in  the  Jahrhiickeria 
deToted  to  a  consideration  of  the  military  system  of 
England.  The  writer  points  out  that  the  English 
fleet  by  itself  will  not  be  suflicient  to  defend  England's 
Tast  possessions,  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  a  strong, 
well-organized  army  which  is  capable  of  taking  the 
field  at  a  moment's  notice. 

THE  STANDINO  ARUY  IS  DWIWDLINO. 

As  regards  the  standing  army,  its  strength  has  not 
only  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population, 
but  has  actually  gone  back  in  comparison  since 
1868,  although  the  deficiency  is  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated by  the  formation  in  recent  years  of  the 
Army  Reserve.  Autumn  manoeuyres,  in  the  sense  of 
those  which  are  carried  out  in  Germany,  are  non- 
existent. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  and  several 
other  defects  pointed  out,  the  English  infantry  must  be 
characterised  as  an  excellent,  weU-armed,  and  efficient 
force.  The  weakest  point  with  regard  to  the  Cavalry  is 
the  large  number  of  dismounted  men,  whilst  its  train- 
ing for  fighting  in  lax^ge  masses  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  The  want  of  horses  for  remounts,  how- 
erer,  is  a  most  serious  blot  on  a  country  which  is 
80  rich  in  horses  as  England.  The  Artillery,  more 
especially  the  Qorse  Artillery,  is  the  pride  of  all  English- 
men. Their  training  in  shooting  is  good,  and  the 
horsing  of  the  batteries  is  excellent ;  but  the  armament, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  main  thine,  is  behind  the  times. 
The  delivery  of  the  new  gun,  which,  as  regards  lightness 
and  initial  velocity,  is  second  to  none,  is  still  incomplete. 

The  Royal  Engineers,  both  in  regard  to  their  muitary 
and  technical  training,  are  excellent.  Signalling  is  sedu-^ 
lously  carried  out,  and  ballooning  is  taken  up  almost  as  a 
pastime.  The  Engineer  officers  when  employed  in  India 
and  the  Colonies  mive  excellent  opportunities  of  proving 
their  technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience. 

THE  MILITIA  IS  OOINO  TO  PIECES. 

Tlie  Militia,  which  is  England's  constitutional  force,  in 
1685,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  country  numbered 
only  from  five  to  six  millions,  consisted  in  round  numbers 
0$  130,000  men  ;  in  the  present  year  the  numbers  are  but 
little  more.  Their  training  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
German  Ersatz  Reserve.  The  Yeomanry  makes  a  good 
show  as  regards  numbers,  but  cannot  be  characterize  as 
an  efficient  cavaliy  force  ;  moreover,  many  of  the  men  are 
badly  mounted.  To  send  the  Yeomanry  into  the  field  as 
an  independent  cavalry  force  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Militia  transport,  provision  for  the  medical  service,  and 
any  practical  scheme  of  organization  for  mobilisation  are 
entirely  wanting.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  th^  old  constitu- 
tional force  for  the  defence  of  the  country  has  cone 
steadily  back,  and  seems  more  and  more  to  be  falling 
to  pieces. 

THE  VOLTTNTBBRS  CANIJOT  BE  ORGANIZED  IN  TIME. 

The  Volunteers,  according  to  the  Army  Estimates  for 
1889-90,  number  257,675  men.  Patriotism,  it  is  asserted, 
would,  as  formerly,  in  case  of  invasion  prompt  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  Volunteers  to  flock  to  the  colours.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  1803  over  a  million  Volunteers  were 
under  arms,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  imder 
Mailar  circumstances,  the  same  would  occur  in  future. 
But  Uie  circumstances  will  iwt  be  similar.  The  wars  of 
«ie  pr»ent  day  break  out  with  lightning  rapidity,  and 
the  deciding  moment  may  well  arise  before  these  masses— 
leavmg  aside  the  question  of  training— can  be  half  organ- 
ized.   The  Volunteers  are  almost  entirely  deficie;it  in 


cavalry  ;  latterly,  however,  many  battalions  have  organ- 
ized sections  of  excellent  cyclists,  which  may  be  expected 
to  prove  useful  as  orderlies  and  for  reconnaissance  duties. 
The  technical  troops  are  good,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Volunteer  artiUeiy  can  be  really  utilized  as 
artillerymen. 

OUR  ADMINKTRATION  13  LIKE  THE  VRENOH  IN  1870. 

Our  administration  is  carried  out  through  the  War  Office. 
The  units  of  the  active  army  are  not  grouped  together, 
and  it  is  only  the  Volunteer  battalions  which  have,  re- 
cently, been  grouped  in  brigades.  General  officers  are  only 
present  in  the  lai^e  garrisons ;  all  questions  of  organization 
are  referred  direct  to  the  War  Office,  and  it  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  realize  what  a  heavy  burden  lies  on  the  shoulders 
of  that  department.  The  consolidation  of  the  troops  into 
divisions  and  army  corps  is  first  effected  on  mobilization. 
To  point  the  moral,  it  is  only  necessanr  to  add  that  this 
was  the  state  of  affiiirs  which  existed  in  the  Prussian 
army  prior  to  1806,  and  in  the  French  army  prior  to  1870. 

MOBILIZATION  ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Very  considerable  energy  has  been  devoted  recently 
to  preparing  a  regular  scheme  of  mobilization  ;  and  with- 
out doubt  it  is  on  this  point  that  fhe  most  important 
progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  by  the 
English  army.  The  weakest  pomts  in  the  mobilization 
scheme  are  undoubtedly  the  want  of  proper  provision  for 
the  equipment  of  the  troops  and  the  small  eflTective  force 
of  the  military  train.  A  well-designed  system  however 
should  be  able  to  obviate  these  defects.  The  excellence 
of  the  English  railvray  service  is  well  known ;  and  it 
should  be  capable,  if  properly  or^nized  beforehand,  of 
meeting  any  possible  strain  that  might  be  thrown  upon  it. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years,  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done  before  the  organization  of  the  English 
army  is  sufficiently  perfected  to  ensure  the  complicated 
*  machinery  being  set  rapidly  in  motion  without  un- 
necessary friction.  The  present  system  is  too  much 
centralized,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  of  the  War 
Office  breaking  down  under  the  strain  of  a  sudden 
emergencnr*  Li  order  to  be  able  to  eflfect  the 
easy  ana  rapid  concentration  of  the  troops,  it  is 
essential  that  all  equipments  and  stores  should  oe  present 
at  the  points  of  mobilization.  The  time  required  to 
mobilise  the  Militia  is  far  too  long.  It  may  well  happen 
that  the  enemy  will  have  already  eflfected  a  landing  before 
the  Militia  has  been  mobilized  ;  or,  in  case  of  an  offen- 
sive war,  that  the  active  army  will  be  unable  to  start 
because  the  auxiliary  forces,  who  are  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  coimtry,  are  not  yet  in  position. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE. 

The  writer  holds  that  it  is  quite  feasible,  under  certain 
contingencies,  for  an  invasion  of  England  to  take  place, 
and  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  defence  of 
India  should  arouse,  and  justly,  so  much  anxiety  in  Eng« 
land,  whilst  public  opinion  concerns  itself  so  little  with 
the  state  of  affiiirs  at  home.  He  recommends  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Militia,  in  which  all  soldiers  discharged 
from  the  active  army  should  be  liable  to  serve  up  to  the 
age  of  45  years.  This  he  considers  would  give  a  thoroughly 
efficient  force  of  at  least  200,000  men,  which  would  froo 
the  regular  army  for  service  abroad.  A  still  better  plan,- 
however,  he  thinks,  would  be  to  adopt  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts's  proposal  to  sever  the  Indian  army  from  the 
Home  army,  wnen,  by  reducing  the  service  with  the  coloura 
in  England  to  three  years,  an  excellent  reserve  of  300,000 
men  would  be  formed.  The  diminution  of  the  period  o^ 
service  with  the  colours  would  probably  induce  sufficient 
recruits  to  present  themselves  to  furnish  the  annual  quota. 
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HOW  FAR  WILL  HYPNOTISM  GO? 

ITS  LATEST  MIBACLES. 

Dr.  Luys  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  a  paper  on  the 
latest  discoveries  of  hypnotism — ^that  new  and  most  un- 
<»nny  of  modem  sciences,  which  may  revolutionize  most  of 
the  received  ideas  as  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  mind  of  man.  What  he  calls  "the  new  hypnotic 
therapeutics**  effects  the  most  surprising  cures  by  the 
simple  agency  of  a  rotating  mirror,  which  fascinates  the 
patient,  and  by  which  his  physical  sufferings  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  person  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

THE  transference  OF  PERSONALITY. 

This,  however,  is  less  marvellous  than  the  transference 
of  the  nervous  state  of  a  diseased  person  to  a  hypnotized 
subject  by  means  of  a  magnetic  rod.  A  man  suffering 
from,  let  us  say,  shaking  paralysis  or  any  other  nervous 
trouble,  is  placeid  in  front  of  a  sensitive  subject  who  is 
h3rpnotized.  The  patient  who  is  not  put  to  sleep,  or  in 
any  way  placed  under  hypnotism,  places  his  hands  on 
Ihose  of  the  subject,  while  an  assistant  moves  a  big 
magnetized  rod  with  three  branches  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  front  of  the  arms  of  the  two  subjects.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  physical  weakness  and  mental  personahty 
of  the  patient  passes  into  the  subject.  If  tne  subject 
is  a  woman  and  the  patient  is  a  man,  she 
becomes  convinced  that  she  is  a  man,  talks 
about  her  whiskers,  exhibits  the  symptoms  of  the 
patient's  disorder,  and  even  gives  details  of  his  illness 
which  are  sometimes  more  precise  than  those  given 
by  thd  patient  himself.  If  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
snaking  paralysis  the  subject  trembles  with  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease.  With  the  aid  of  a  dynamometer 
you  can  measure  the  exact  amount  of  power  transferred 
from  the  subject  to  the  patient ;  but  when  the  subject 
wakes  all  the  symptoms  disappear ;  he  is  ouite  uncon- 
scious and  has  no  feeling  of  suffering,  but  omy  of  benefit. 
The  patient's  condition  is  improved,  and  Dr.  Luys  declares 
there  is  no  danger  either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MAGNET. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  if  the  hypnotized  subject, 
in  a  state  of  lethargy,  grasps  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet 
he  is  filled  with  intense  jov  and  sees  beautiful  flames 
issuing  from  the  end  of  the  ma^et ;  if,  however,  he  is 
connected  with  the  sout^  pole  he  is  profoimdly  miserable 
and  usually  flings  the  ma^et  awav  in  horror.  If  the 
north  pole  is  pl^^  in  his  right  hand  and  the  south  in  his 
left  he  becomes  entirely  passive,  the  two  currents  pro- 
ducing entire  indifference  to  anything.  The  over-excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  is  such  in  the  hypnotized  per- 
son that  you  can  bring  about  all  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  strychnine  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  poison 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  is  placed  on  the  skin  in  the  front 
of  the  neck.  A  tube  containing  brandy  will  produce  all 
the  signs  of  drunkenness  and  a  tube  of  opium  will  bring 
about  all  the  symptoms  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of 
that  potent  drug.  Instead  of  being  afraid  of  being 
hypnotized.  Dr.  Luys  says  many  persons  come  regularly 
for  any  kind  of  ailment--as  a  tired  brain,  dizziness,  weak- 
ness of  memory,  and  are  sent  to  sleep  by  a  revolving 
mirror,  and  wake  up  relieved.  After  a  week  or  so  the 
sedative  dose  spends  its  effect,  and  the  patients  come 
back  to  have  it  renewed. 

THE  PERILS  OF  HYPNOTISM. 

The  perils  to  which  a  person  when  he  once  passes  into 
the  hypnotic  state  is  subject  to  are  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Luys : — 

In  the  lethargic  and  cataleptic  stages  the  patient  is 
exclusively  passive  ;  he  loses  all  consciousness  of  the  world 
around  him,  and  is  therefore  exposed  defenceless  to  any 


attack  and  any  outrage.  He  can  be  made  in  these  states  to 
swallow  poison  by  a  simple  suggestion,  inhale  noxious  gases, 
or  become  completely  intoxicated  without  leaving  any  trace 
behind.  Unconscious  violations  and  indecent  assaults  may 
take  place  ;  even  pregnancy  has  been  produced  without  the 
patient  having  any  recollection  of  its  cause.  Such  cases  are 
not  veiy  uncommon,  and  I  am  confident  that  doctors  will 
come  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  time  that  many  women  who 
have  been  ruined  have  been  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism. 

QX7E8TIONS  RAISED  BY  HYPNOTISM. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Ewart  gives 
several  curious  instances  of  the  power  of  suggestion.  Dr. 
Ewart  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Laing, 
which  puts  the  questions  ra^ed  by  hypnotism  in  a  very 
striking  way. 

What  strange  questions  does  it  raiFe  when  we  find  that  in 
certain  abnormal  conditions  of  all  that  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  what  we  call  soul,  individuality,  and  con- 
sciousness, can  be  annihilated  or  exchanged  for  those  of 
another  person  by  the  mechanical  process  of  exciting  their 
corresponding  brain-notions  in  another  way  I  What  are  love 
and  hate  if  a  magnet  applied  to  a  hypnotized  patient  can 
transform  one  to  another  ?  What  is  personal  identity  if  the 
suggestion  of  a  third  person  can  make  an  hysterical  girl  forget 
it  so  completely  as  to  make  her  talk  of  herself  as  a  distant 
acquaintance  *'  who  is  not  over-wise  7 "  What  is  the  value 
of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  if  a  similar  suggestion  can 
make  us  see  the  hat,  but  not  the  man  who  wears  it,  or  dance 
half  the  night  with  an  Imaginary  partner  7  .  .  .  Can  the 
antithesis  between  soul  and  body,  spirit  and  matter,  be 
evolved  by  being  resolved  into  one  element  and  universal 
substmtum  of  existence  7 

Dr.  Ewart  says : — 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  the  case  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  is  painted.  If  in  the  course  of  human  history 
^ur  nervous  system  has  been  gradually  developed  into  its 
present  complex  form,  it  follows  that  these  structures,  which 
have  to  do  with  the  highest  intellectual  processes,  have  been 
evolved  the  most  recently,  consequently  they  would  be  the 
least  deeply  organized,  and  therefore  the  least  stable. 

This,  however,  does  not  help  us  much. 

HOW  HYPNOTISM  WORKS. 

There  is  a  very  elaborate  article  in  the  Qxuirterly 
Beview  on  Mesmerism  and  Hypnotism.  The  Quarterly 
reviewer  prefers  mesmerism  to  hypnotism,  and  treats  the 
whole  question  very  seriously.  The  real  nature  of  this 
strange  influence  is  a  mystery.   But  the  reviewer  says : — 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  actual  mechanism  by 
which  the  phenomena  are  brought  about  is  the  modification 
of  the  circumtion  in  the  brain.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
ordinary  state  there  is  a  central  organ  which  holds  the 
balance  between  the  others  and  prevents  any  being  specially 
prominent.  In  the  hypnotic  state  this  is  thrown  out  of  gear 
somehow  or  other,  and  then,  on  attention  being  dmwn  to  a 
particular  organ,  the  blood  rushes  thither,  and  a  condition  of 
tremendous  over-activity  ensues ;  hence  the  heightening  of  the 
senses  and  other  faculties  which  seems  so  marvellous.  All  the 
energy  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  one  spot.  But  that  leaves 
us  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before  about  the  real  nature 
of  the  state  in  which  this  happens,  and  how  it  Is  induced. 
The  only  theory  which  attempts  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter is  Mesmer's  own ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  day,  when 
our  knowledge  is  extended,  that  theory,  though  couched  in 
the  vague  and  fanciful  language  of  the  last  century,  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  germ  pf  a  true  idea.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  absurd  in  supposing  that  living  creatures  possess  a 
property  analogous  to  magnetism,  by  virtue  of  which  they  may 
act  and  react  on  each  other ;  and  there  is  not  a  little  in  the 
most  recent  experiments,  particularly  those  with  magnets, 
which  go  some  way  towards  proving  it.  At  least  Science  has 
learnt  a  lesson  from  her  discomfiture  in  the  past,  and  will  not 
be  so  ready  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  thing  simply  because 
it  cannot  be  seen. 
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THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

PBOBLEMS  OF  THE  FUTUBE. 

liB.  Bakewell,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  contributes 
to  the  Nineteenth  Chitury  a  fery  interesting  and  in- 
fitmctive  dialogue  between  a  globe-trotter  and  a  colonist, 
on  the  subject  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Bake- 
well  thinks  that  there  is  no  loyalty  to  the  empire  on  the 
^ui  of  the  working  New  Zealander.  In  case  of  war  New 
Zealand  would  declare  itself  independent  at  once,  and 
aBsne  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  Most  of  the  people  are 
oppressed  by  cares  and  anxiety  in  trying  to  keep  up  a 
position  witn  no  reserve  or  capital  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
detennined  not  to  risk  a  farthing  of  their  precarious 
livelihood  for  the  sake  of  the  Mother  CJountry.  As  to 
federation  of  the  empire,  Mr.  Bakewell  says : — 

I  don*t  quite  know  whether,  if  a  genuine  scheme  of  federar 
tion  were  proposed,  with  an  Imperial  Parliament  sitting  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year  at  Ottawa  and  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  with 
free  trade  between  the  colonies,  and  differential  duties  on 
foreign  products — if  the  colonies  were  considered  as  integral 
{Arts  of  the  empire,  and  had  a  voice  in  the  questions  of  peace 
and  war— the  colonials  might  not  prefer  to  be  parts  of  snch 
a  great  empire  to  being  independent.  It  would  mean  that 
our  absnrd  panics  about  Russia  and  her  designs  on  India 
most  cease  and  determine.  Of  this  you  may  rest  assart, 
that  on  no  possible  plea  will  these  colonies  allow  themselves 
to  be  dragged  into  war  for  the  sake  of  British  India. 

pQt  the  question  to  the  colonies  fairly  and  squarely.  Ask 
them  whether  they  will  contribute  an  adequate  amount  to 
the  imperial  army  and  navy.  But  if  you  want  to  keep  us 
from  Republicanism  you  must  let  us  see  something  of 
foyilty. 

If  you  want  us  to  join  you  in  an  Imperial  Federation,  get 
rid  of  the  paltry  questions  that  now  turn  out  Ministries,  and 
cbange  the  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  turn  them  over  to 
<Joanty  Councils  or  local  parliaments.  Give  us  a  fair  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  and  let  us  feel  that  we  are 
<iot  r^arded  as  the  poor  relations  whose  consanguinity  can- 
oot  be  denied,  but  who  must  not  presume  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  affiurs  of  the  Empire  or  to  modify  her  policy. 

New  Zealand  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Austrsdia.  Besides, 
if  Australia  became  independent,  Canada  would  follow  suit, 
and  the  probability  is  that  a  great  federation  of  English- 
speaking  republics  would  be  formed,  including  the  United 
States.  In  that  case  New  Zealand  would  join  as  a  separate 
State,  as  Texas  did.  If  the  question  of  annexation  as  a  state 
to  the  United  States  of  North  America  were  put  to  the  vote 
to-morrow  there  would  not  be  a  thousand  votes  against  it. 

SIR  OAVAN  DUFFY  ON  THE  QUESTION. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  gives  the  second  instalment  of  his 
interesting  papers,  on  ''How  the  British  Colonies  got 
I^spousible  Government."  He  is  still  busied  with 
Victoria.  The  moral,  which  cannot  be  too  frequentiy 
repeated,  he  formulates  as  follows  : — 

If  the  colonies  are  to  be  retained  within  the  empire,  the 
•Dotber  country  must  understand  her  past  errors,  that  they 
■nay  not  be  repeated.  Look  at  the  naked  facts  which  this 
narrative  discloses.  Here  is  an  imperial  people  who  have 
•always  been  unjust  or  indifferent  towards  their  dependencies ; 
"Whose  Parliament  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  listen  to  a 
colonial  debate ;  whose  conspicuous  reformers  would  reform 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  colonies,  and  bitterly  grudged 
deplored  what  could  not  be  refused.  What  colonists 
*«>ght,  and  were  driven  to  insurrection  to  obtain,  was  not 
jmtastic  Utopia,  but  simply  the  sober  liberty  which  their 
leUow-countrymen  enjoywl  at  home.  If  England  will 
J^^ander  the  greatest  inheritance  which  Providence  ever 
botowed  on  a  people,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pursue  in  the 
ftme  the  policy  pursued  in  the  past.  If  she  would  pre- 
pare and  improve  it,  there  is  only  one  method  conceivable ; 
these  distant  Bnglands  must,  be  allowed  to  share  the 
'^^'^hority  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  empire. 


MDRE  ABOUT  COUNT  MATTEL 

BY  LADY  PAGET. 

Lady  Paget — ^who,  I  may  once  more  remind  the 
public,  is  not  the  wife  of  Dr.  Paget,  but  har  Excellency 
Lady  Paget,  the  wife  of  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  H.M. 
Ambassador  at  Venice  —  contributes  to  the  Natiotud 
Review  another  article  upon  Count  Mattel's  system.  Lady 
Paget  has  been  overwhelmed  with  letters  enquiring  for 
more  information  about  these  marvellous  medicines. 
She  admits  frankly  enough  that  her  knowledge  of 
medicines  is  entirely  empirical.    She  says  : — 

Those  who  wish  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  can  consult 
Count  Mattel  himself.  His  ad?ice  is  given  gratis,  and  he 
sends  consultation  papers  with  questions ;  these  papers  are 
printed  in  all  languages,  and  can  be  answered  in  the  same. 
The  address  is  Count  Mattei,  Rochetta,  Bologna,  Italy.  As, 
however,  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  a  good  diagnosis  without 
seeing  the  patient,  and  it  is  all'  important  to  know  kow  to 
adapt  the  medicines,  as  the  directions  are  often  very  com- 
plicated, it  would  be  well  in  such  cases  to  refer  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, 22,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  who 
practises  with  much  success  entirely  with  these  medicines, 
and  has  a  hospital  in  which  patients  are  treated  exclusively 
with  them.   He  has  also  a  dep6t  of  medicines. 

The  Mattei  medicines  are  composed  entirely  of  herbs 
found  in  the  woods  of  the  Appenines,  amongst  which 
he  lives.    Lady  Paget  adds : — 

Count  Mattel's  system  is  called  Electro-Homoeopathy.  He 
infuses  the  electric  spark  himself;  that  is  his  secret.  He 
leaves  it  in  his  will  to  his  adopted  son,  but  he  will  not  pub- 
lish it,  because,  he  says,  the  process  being  complicated,  he  is 
certain  that  the  medicines  would  be  falsified ;  as  it  is,  every- 
body can  be  certain  by  sending  to  Bologna  to  get  the  genuine 
article.  * 

There  is  only  one  other  extract  of  the  interesting 
article  for  which  I  have  room.  Many  of  my  readers  will 
regard  it  the  most  important  extract  from  the  magazines 
of  the  month. 

One  little  word  I  must  add  in  praise  of  the  aqua  delta 
peUe,  of  which  a  few  drops  poured  on  a  fine  towel  and  passed 
over  the  face  after  washing  will  keep  the  skin  smooth  and 
free  of  wrinkles  for  ever. 

SOME  NEW  WEEKUES. 

July  witnessed  an  addition  to  the  number  of  our 
ladies'  papers  in  the  shape  of  the  Gentlewoman,  a  six- 
penny rival  of  the  Qfieen  and  the  Lady*8  Fictori4d, 
It  is  a  large,  handsome  paper,  more  literary  than  the 
Queen  and  more  devoted  to  fashion  than  the  Lady^s 
Jrictorial,  The  second  number  was  out  of  print  in 
24  hours,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect 
of  the  new  venture  becoming  a  great  property.  The 
Queen  newspaper  makes  a  profit  of  more  than  half 
the  privy  purse  allowance  of  Her  Majesty.  Another 
new  venture  is  Fearsofi's  Weekly,  edited  by  the  late 
manager  of  Tit-Bits,  who,  with  two  of  his  colleagues, 
has  left  Mr.  Newnes  to  try  and  make  a  fortune  on  his 
own  account.  It  is  a  kind  of  glorified  Tit-Btts,  vdth 
more  paper,  more  matter,  £1,000  insurance  for  rai'  vay 
travellers,  £100  for  cyclists,  and  the  promise  of  an 
annuity  of  £100  a-year  for  one  cleroyman  and  one  Nont 
conformist  minister.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt's  Labour  JVodd 
will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

Education  in  Germany.— a  Helper  writes  to  say  that 

young  ladies  intending  to  study  in  Hanover  can  be  accom- 
modated with  board  and  lodging  in  a  comfortable  German 
home  at  £4  per  month.  Washing  and  lessons  extra.  As 
there  are  only  four  vacancies,  early  application  is  desirable. 
Apply,  Fran  Campen,  TOrkstrasse  6,  Hanover. 
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WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  ANNEX  CANADA? 

YES  AND  NO. 

There  aro  two  very  interesting  articles  in  the  Forxim 
which  discuss  this  problem  ;  one  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  problem  of  annexation,  and  the  other  incidentally 
alludes  to  it.  The  first  is  by  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Carman, 
and  is  entitled  Perplexities  that  Canada  would  Bring." 
It  is  a  clear  and  powerful  representation  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  annexation. 

WILL  THE  POPE  DISMEMBER  THE  EMPIRE? 

But  the  leading  idea  is  the  suggestion  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome  may  find  it  indispensable  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  to  promote  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States!  Mr.  Carman  has  grounds  for  his 
suggestion.  The  Province  of  Quebec,  is  a  Catholic 
province ;  it  is  absolutely  ruled  by  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  Catholic  Church  is  now  so  strong  in  the  United  States 
that  the  addition  of  one  State  like  Quebec,  which  could 
be  used  as  a  solid  unit  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party, 
might  enable  the  Catholic  Church  to  dominate  the  United 
States.  Already,  as  Mr.  Carman  says,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  American  Republic  is  by  no  means  quiet. 
Mr.  Carman  says  : — 

From  all  quarters  of  the  Union  yoa  can  hear  the  thunder 
at  your  school-house  doors.  You  know,  too,  that  your  young 
Democracy  can  keep  its  lithe  fingers  upon  the  throat  of 
that  mediasval  power  simply  because  that  power  has  not  been 
able  to  mass  its  forces  in  any  one  State  with  strength  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  the  control.  Quebec  would  supply  that  want. 
Quebec  would  become  your  Ireland.  Quebec  would  give  to 
the  mother  Church  a  State  vote  in  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sident, in  the  Senate,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  Quebec  shall  offer  for  annexation,  the  government  at 
Washington  may  set  up  a  needle's  eye,  through  which  she 
must  pass  naked,  stripped  of  every  privilege  of  race  and 
religion ;  Congress  may  take  every  precaution  possible, 
and  take  it  to  the  full ;  but  unless  the  history  of  Romanism 
has  been  written  by  contraries,  the  care  will  be  taken  in 
vain.  Rome  has  never  yet  been  unhorsed  while  the  horse 
remained  faithful. 

AMERICAN  PROTESTANTISM  FORBID  ! 

It  is  only  too  clearly  evident  what  Quebec  the  State,  once 
within  the  Union,  would  accomplish.  The  more  compact  her 
vote  should  grow  through  pressure  of  persecution,  the  more 
formidable  would  she  be.  She  would  becomj  the  redresser 
of  Roman  Catholic  grievances  the  Republic  over.  Did  the 
Republican  Party  rudely  blight  Catholic  school  aspirations  in 
Massachusetts,  it  would  be  punished  at  the  next  presiden- 
tial election  by  the  loss  of  the  Quebec  State  vote.  Demo- 
crat.s,  were  they  recalcitrant,  could  be  similarly  treated  at 
another  time.  For  there  would  be  one  solid  State  vote  in 
the  Union  then  that  would  favour  the  parties  as  the  parties 
should  favour  the  Church.  Every  abridgment  by  the  American 
Government  of  the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Quebec 
would  but  make  the  people  more  firmly  attached  to  their 
bleeding:  Church.  You  may  take  from  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  every  peculiar  weapon  that  he  holds,  but  you 
cannot  take  his  solid  vote — a  vote  that,  if  left  alone,  would 
loosen  and  disappear,  but  that,  under  your  chastening 
hand,  would  be  compacted  into  the  solidity  of  granite. 

WHY  THE  STATES  WANT  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

In  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  therefore,  and  of  the 
-American  Public  School  System,  the  annexation  of  Canada  is 
much  to  bo  deprecated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hinton,  in  a  very  interested 
paper  on  the  Newer  West,  the  great  arid  zone  that  lies 
between  Cahfornia  and  the  Missouri  River,  says  that  the 
annexation  of  the  Western  Dominion  is  inevitable. 

The  people  who  arc  making  Puget  Sound  alive  with  their 
activities  are  surely  bound  to  grasp  the  traffic  of  the  North 
Pacific.   The  men  of  the  Oregon  and  California  coast  are  not 


likely  to  be  limited  in  their  industrial  ambitions.  One  of 
their  "  captains "  holds  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  his  hands,, 
and  Samoa  will  yet,  despite  the  triple  protectorate,  fall  easily^ 
under  American  control — not  necessarily  governmental,  how- 
ever. No  matter  what  action  British  or  Canadian  statesmea 
may  take,  and,  however  vast  the  sums  they  expend,  it  will 
soon  be  seen  in  our  national  councils  that  the  newer  West 
will  demand,  and  that  its  growing  business  activity  will 
compel,  the  absorption,  not  only  of  the  whole  coast  from 
Washington  to  Alaska,  but  of  at  least  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Dominion.  British  Columbia  and  all  the  rest 
east  to  Winnipeg  will  ere  long  be  looking  toward  a  continen- 
tal union.  The  same  Law  of  physical  unity  which  has  been 
considered  as  inmiediately  affecting  the  newer  West  and  it* 
internal  polity,  must  control  in  the  extension  of  our  Republic 
to  the  North- West.  The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  will 
finally  follow  the  same  directive  impulse. 

It  is  possible  that  both  writers  may  be  right,  and  that 
the  United  States  may  take  Manitoba  and  the  west,  while 
leaving  Quebec  and  its  Catholics  to  the  British  Empire. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  FUTURE  OP  CANADA? 

Mr.  J.  Bourinot,  in  the  ScoHUh  BevieWf  writes  an. 
elaborate  and  valuable  article  on  '^Canada  and  the  United 
States."  According  to  Mr.  Bourinot,  there  are  many- 
features  of  the  Canadian  system  worthy  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  their  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  good  and 
efficient  government  on  this  continent. 

As  to  the  question,  what  will  be  the  future  of  this, 
country  ?  Mr.  Bourinot  says : — 

I  know  of  no  political  body  in  Canada — indeed,  of  no  maa 
of  widespread  influence,  who  openly  avows  himself  a  believer 
in  annexation  to  the  great  United  States  Commonwealths. 
He  says,  I  should  briefly  sum  up  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Canada  on  the  several  questions  that  have  been  matters  of 
discussion  for  some  time  past  in  this  wise : 

Annexation  to  the  United  States  is  a  measure  generally  and 
unequivocally  disavowed  by  all  classes  of  the  people  as- 
contrary  to  the  temper  and  interest  of  Canadians  who  arc- 
working  out  their  destiny  on  well-marked  lines  of  difference 
from  their  neighbours. 

The  settlement  of  the  fishery  difficulty  is  desired  on  such 
terms  as  will  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
acknowledge  the  legal  and  equitable  claims  of  Canada,  and 
that  the  Canadians  themselves  are  willing  to  meet  their 
neighbours  in  a  spirit  of  fair  dealing  and  compromise. 

Such  a  measure  of  reciprocal  trade  as  will  increase  the- 
commerce  in  certain  natural  products  between  the  two- 
countries  would  be  popular  on  the  whole — no  political  party 
in  the  Dominion  being,  apparently,  ready  to  support  any 
measure  that  will  throw  down  customs*  barriers,  and  prac- 
tically form  a  commercial  ZoUverein,  since  it  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  thoughtful  Canadians,  mean  the  first  step* 
towards  political  absorption  in  the  United  States. 

A  complete  Extradition  Treaty  is  required  between  the  two- 
countries. 

The  opening  up  of  all  the  canals  and  of  the  coasting  trade- 
of  the  Unit^  States  to  the  Canadians  is  regarded  as  a 
measure  tending  to  the  consolidation  of  their  commercial 
interests,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  greater  guarantee  for^ 
friendly  and  uninterrupted  intercourse. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  this  youthful  and 
energetic  community,  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  Cana- 
dian that,  while  the  political  fortunes  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  may  never  be  unitod,  yet  each  will  endeavoiu" 
to  maintain  that  friendly,  social,  and  commercial  intercourse 
which  should  naturally  exist  between  peoples  allied  to  each 
other  by  ties  of  a  common  neighbourhood  and  a  common 
interest,  and  that  the  only  rivalry  between  them  will  be- 
that  which  should  prevail  among  countries  equally  interest eii 
in  peopling  this  continent  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  and  in  extending  the  blessings  of  free  institutions, 
respect  for  law,  public  morality,  electoral  purity,  free  thought,, 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  intellectual  culture. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

MR.  Balfour's  answer  to  mr.  parnell. 

The  first  place  in  the  North  American  Heview  is 
devoted  to  an  article  entitled  "  Mr.  Parnell  Answered," 

by  Mr.  Balfour.  I  gave  in  the  last  number  a  summary 
of  Mr.  Pamell's  attack  upon  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Here 

is  Mr.  Balfour's  reply. 

**  REMEMBER  MY  LIMITATIONS  !  '* 

Mr.  Balfour  clears  the  ground  at  the  beginning  by 
reminding  the  public  of  the  limitations  under  which  he 
was  compelled  to  labour.  These  limitations,  three  in 
number,  practically  dictated  the  shape  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill.    Tliey  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  BHtish  electorate  had  declared 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  run  any  financial  risk  for  the  sake 
of  the  Irish  tenants,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  no  tolerable 
measure  of  lajid-purchase  is  conceivable  which  does  not 
utilise  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  of  British  credit,  a  plan 
had  to  be  invented  by  which  the  Treasury  might  be  enabled 
to  lend  to  the  Irish  tenants  under  conditions  which  would 
supply  an  absolute  assurance  that  neither  the  thriftless- 

'  ness,  misfortune,  nor  dishonesty  of  the  debtor  could  imperil 
the  security  of  the  debt.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  scheme  might  work  smoothly,  to 
find  some  method  of  introducing  elasticity  into  the  relations 
between  the  borrowing  purchaser  and  the  lending  exchequer, 
.so  that,  in  case  the  former  was  prevented  by  undeserved 
<»lamity  from  paying  the  full  amount  of  his  annuity  within 
the  legjil  term,  it  need  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  eviction.  It  was  desirable,  in  the 
t^ird  place,  to  devise  some  method  for  dealing  with  the 
**  congested  districts  "  in  the  west  of  Ireland  by  which  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  should 
be  lessened,  partly  by  diminishing  the  former,  partly  by 

augmenting  the  latter. 

MORE  THAN  FORTY  MILLIONS. 

Mr.  Pamell's  first  point  was  that  forty  millions  was  not 
a  large  enough  sum  to  buy  the  landlords  out.  Mr.  Bal- 
four replies  that  Mr.  Parnell  makes  a  mistake.  As  soon 
.as  the  money  is  lent  repayment  begins,  and  as  soon  as  the 
money  is  paid  back  it  can  be  lent  again,  and  this  power  of 
re-issue  practically  creates  a  constant  annual  revenue 
Available  for  the  purpose  of  converting  tenants  into  land- 
lords over  and  above  the  forty  millions  originally  devoted 
ix)  that  purpose.  Mr.  Balfour  admits  that  he  would 
rather  have  one  hundred  millions  than  forty,  but  as  forty 
represents,  as  even  Mr.  Parnell  admits,  the  outside  sum 
which  the  British  taxpaper  will  allow,  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  they  make  tlie  money  go  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do. 

THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  GRAZIERS. 

Mr.  Parnell  first  suggests  that  the  scope  of  the  Bill 
should  be  limited  so  as  to  prevent  great  graziers  buying 
their  ranches.  Mr.  Balfour  points  out  that  there  is  a 
limitation  in  the  Bill  which  practically  does  secure  this 
object,  the  limitation,  namely,  that  the  purchase  money 
in  the  case  of  one  holding  is  not  to  exceed  £3,000,  or,  in 
exceptional  cases,  £6,000.  Neither  £3,000  nor  £6,000  is 
Adequate  for  the  purchase  of  several  large  grazing 
farms."  Mr.  Balfour  dismisses  Mr.  Pamell's  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  fresh  legislation  to  secure  the  tenant 
.against  being  rented  on  his  improvements  by  asserting 
that  the  Irish  tenant  at  the  present  moment  is  amply 
.  secured  by  laws  to  which  there  is  no  counterpart  in  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  or  Belgium.  He  there- 
fore dismisses  Mr.  Pamell's  suggestion  as  a  mere  attempt 
to  reduce  landlords'  rents  to  prairie  value  under  a  specious 
pretext. 


PURCHASE  UNDER  COERCION. 

**But  I  object,"  says  Mr.  Parnell,  **to  any  system  of 
land  purchase  being  forced  upon  the  Irish,  when  Ireland 
is  under  coercion.  Mr.  Bal  four  denies  that  there  has 
been  any  interference  under  the  Coercion  Act  with  those 
who  advised  tenants  not  to  give  more  than  a  certain  price 
for  their  holdings,  and  he  points  out  that  in  Ulster,  where 
most  of  the  sales  have  taken  place,  the  complaint  of  the 
tenants  is  that  the  Act  has  not  been  made  compulsory  and 
universal.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  Mr.  Pamell's  accusa- 
tion that  the  Ashbourne  Act  lias  l>een  worked  so  as  to  benefit 
large  absentee  landlords,  Mr.  Balfour  replies  that  the 
administration  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioners  whose  administration  has  been 
defended  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  members.  It  is 
natural  that  absentee  landlords  should  sell  out  before 
residents  and  large  landlords  rather  tliaii  small  ones, 
for  the  expense  of  selling  an  estate  of  £100,000  is  not 
much  more  than  selling  an  estate  of  £5,000.  Mr. 
Balfour's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Parnell's  real  objection  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  baseless 
and  trivial  objections  which  he  brings  forward,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  measure  "  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is 
successful,  must  deprive  them  of  their  chief  instrument 
for  carrying  out  their  avowed  intention  of  making  the 
government  of  Ireland  impossible." 


WHY  UNBELIEVERS  SHOULD  BE  GOOD  CHRISTIANS. 

Far  and  away  the  best  paper  in  the  New  Review  is  Mr. 
Greenwood's  "Two  Voices."  It  is  a  remarkable  essay, 
embodying  an  imaginary  dialogue,  in  which  Mr.  Green- 
wood contrasts  the  difference  to  mankind  of  belief  and 
unbelief.  This  has  often  been  done  before  ;  but  what 
is  remarkable  in  Mr.  Greenwood's  paper  is  that  he  states 
clearly  and  strongly  the  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon 
all  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  to  be  better  Christians 
than  those  who  do.  The  Gospel  of  Unbelief,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Greenwood,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  Un- 
believer to  bestir  himself  more  diligently  to  draw  on 
the  greater  triumphs  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  he  briefly 
describes  as — 

The  extension  of  charity,  the  diffusion  of  brotherly  love, 
greed  suppressed,  luxury  shameful,  service  and  self-sacrifice 
a  common  law.  If  there  be  no  divine  Fatherhood,  then  there 
must  be  more  of  human  Brotherhood,  or  this  is  a  place  of 
beasts  for  every  moving  thing.  If  we  give  up  the  Divine 
scheme  of  redress  as  a  dream,  does  not  redress  become  an 
obligation  returned  upon  ourselves  ?  All  will  be  put  right  in 
another  world.  No  I  All  must  be  put  right  in  this  world,  or 
nowhere  and  never.  Unbelief  is  a  call  to  bring  upon  earth  the 
justice,  the  charity,  the  compassion,  the  suppression  of  self, 
the  oneness  of  brotherhood  that  never  can  make  a  heaven  for 
us  elsewhere.  ,  Thus  unbelief  itself  may  turn  to  the  service  of 
heaven,  and  do  the  work  of  the  believer's  God,  or  rather  man 
will  turn  to  the  service  of  man,  through  a  widening  sense  of 
benevolence,  being  hopeless  of  the  help  of  the  believer's  God. 
The  hopelessness  may  be  help.  Redress  in  this  world— every 
abandonment  of  self-sacrifice  to  that  end;  and  then  not 
only  will  the  hungry  be  fed,  and  the  naked  clothed,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  man  will  be  uplifted  and  expanded  to  receive 
more  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Its  illuminations  are  but  feeble 
yet :  broader  theyll  be  as  men  deserve  of  Him.  The  cham- 
ber of  the  soul  is  but  a  narrow  space,  and  therefore  dim. 
Lift  high  the  walls,  and  make  the  casements  bright ;  He  will 
provide  the  light. 

Tliis  is  excellent  indeed.  Tlie  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
unbeliever,  for  the  most  part,  obstinately  disbelieves  as 
much  in  the  whole  duty  of  man  as  defined  by  Mr.  Green- 
wood, as  he  does  in  that  laid  down  in  the  Shorter 
CJatechism.  ^.^^^^^  GOOglC 
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SOME  POETRY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  magaanes  are  very  rich  in  poetry  this  month. 
Mr.  Whittier  is  one  of  the  foremost  American  poets  who 
has  contributed  to  the  magazines  for  August. 

HAVEBHIU..     BY  MB.  WHITTIEB. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  there  is  a  poem  which  was  read 
at  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Haverhill 
on  the '2nd  of  July,  1890.  After  a  glance  backward  at 
the  early  settlement,  Mr.  Whittier  sings : — 

And  never  in  the  hamlet*s  bound 

Was  lack  of  sturdy  maDhood  found, 

And  never  failed  the  kindred  good 

Of  brave  and  helpful  womanhood. 

That  hamlet  now  a  city  is,  *. 

Its  log-built  huts  are  palaces ;  I 

The  cow-path,  which  the  founders  knew,  ^ 

Is  Traffic's  brick- walled  avenue. 

•        •        •        •  • 

0  dwellers  by  the  Merrimack, 

The  heirs  of  centuries  at  your  back, 
Still  reaping  where  you  have  not  sown, 
A  broader  field  is  now  your  own. 
Hold  fast  your  Puritan  heritage. 
But  let  the  free  thought  of  the  age 
Its  light  and  hope  and  sweetness  add 
To  the  stern  faith  the  fathers  had. 
Adrift  on  Time's  retumless  tide, 
As  waves  that  follow  waves,  we  glide. 
God  grant  we  leave  upon  the  shore 
Some  waif  of  good  it  lacked  before  ; 
Some  seed  or  flower  or  plant  of  worth, 
Some  added  beauty  to  the  earth ; 
Some  larger  hope,  some  thought  to  make 
The  sad  world  happier  for  its  sake. 
As  tenants  of  uncertain  stay, 
80  may  we  live  our  little  day 
That  only  grateful  hearts  shall  fill 
The  homes  we  leave  in  Haverhill. 
The  singer  of  a  farewell  rhyme. 
Upon  whose  outmost  verge  of  time 
The  shades  of  night  are  falling  down, 

1  pray,  God  bless  the  good  old  town  I 


THE  PAIN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"  One  of  the  most  accomplished  essayists  in  America 
contributes  an  anonymous  poem  in  the  Arena,  under  ther 
title  **  Progress  and  Pain."  As  a  poem  it  halts  consider- 
ably, but  as  an  expression  of  the  under-thought  whichk 
saddens  the  mind  of  the  civilized  world*  I  quote  some  oF 
its  stanzas : — 

Have  pity  on  thy  world,  O  God  I 
It  is  more  sad  than  words  can  tell. 
More  woeful  than  Love's  last  farewell, 
Dreary  as  paths  all  men  have  trod 
To  graves  where  their  lost  loved  ones  lie, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  human  cry. 

Upon  a  million  beds  somewhere, 

Poor  feverish,  pain-racked  sufferers  lie. 

In  agony,  waiting  to  die ; 

And  round  them  glide,  deep  worn  by  care 

And  anxious  watchings,  millions  more, 

Whose  hands,  and  feet,  and  hearts  are  sore. 

How  many  thousands  sad  and  old, — 

Fathers  and  mothers  left  alone 

In  homes  whence  all  the  young  have  flown  ; 

Who  sit  there  shivering  in  the  cold, 

Remembering  far-off  happy  hours 

When  children's  eyes  gleamed  'mid  the  flowers 

How  many  thousand  cripples,  too, 
Maimed  or  in  body  or  in  mind. 
Misshapen,  paU^ied,  feeble,  blind. 
The  inner  and  the  outer  view 
Both  warped  or  shrouded  in  deep  gloom 
Where  only  haunting  spectres  loom. 

The  last  verse  embodies  a  heresy  upon  which  it  woul<? 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stanley  ot* 
any  other  traveller  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  communities  which  have  made  no  progress. 

O  God,  have  pity  on  thy  world  ; 

For  man  through  all  these  thousand  years, 

Battling  against  grim  want  and  fears, 

Holding  his  banner  still  unfurled 

Has  won  the  victory  in  vain. 

Since  progress  means  increase  of  pain. 


'THE  ORGANIST. 


BY  A  CANADIAX  POET. 


OUILIELMUS  SEX.     BY  MB.  ALORICH. 

To  the  Century  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  contributes 
following  charming  Uttle  poem  on  Shakespeare : — 

The  folk  who  lived  in  Shakspere*s  day 
And  saw  that  gentle  figure  pass 
By  London  Bridge, — his  frequent  way,- 
They  little  knew  what  man  he  was  I 

The  pointed  beard,  the  courteous  mien. 
The  equal  port  to  high  and  low, 
All  this  they  saw  or  might  have  seen — 
But  not  the  light  behind  the  brow ! 

The  doublet's  modest  gray  or  brown, 
The  slender  sword-hilt's  plain  device. 
What  sign  had  these  for  prince  or  clown  ? 
Few  turned,  or  none,  to  scan  him  twice. 

Yet 't  was  the  king  of  England's  kings  I 
The  rest  with  all  their  pomps  and  trains  ' 
Are  mouldered,  half-remembered  things — 
Tis  he  alone  that  lives  and  reigns ! 


the 


In  the  MotUhly  Beview  of  New  Zealand  Mr.  Burn, 
M.A.,  praises  very  highly  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Lampman,  a  Canadian  poet.  I  extract  the  last  two 
stanzas  of  a  poem  called  The  Organist,"  which  tells  how, 
having  lost  one  whom  he  loved,  an  organist  went  at  nighls 
to  the  chapel    and  made  the  organ  moan." 

The  organ  shook,  the  music  wept ; 

For  sometimes  like  a  wail  it  crept  ^ 
In  broken  moanings  down  the  shadows  drear  ; 

And  otherwhiles  the  sound  did  swell. 

And  like  a  sudden  tempest  fell 
Through  all  the  windows  wonderful  and  clear. 

The  people  gathered  from  the  street. 

And  filled  the  chapel  seat  by  seat — 
They  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

And  there  they  sat  till  dawning  light 
Nor  even  stirred  for  awe.   "  To-night 

The  master  hath  a  noble  mood,"  they  said. 
But  on  a  sudden  ceased  the  sound : 
Like  ghosts  the  people  gathered  round. 

And  on  the  keys  they  found  his  fallen  head. 
The  silent  organ  had  received 
The  master's  broken  heart  relieved, 

And  he  was  white  and  dead. 
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HAS  CHRIST  MISLED  MANKIND? 

A  CHINESE  CABICATUEE  OF  CHRISnANTTY. 

"The  whole  crime  of  Christianity  lies  in  this,  that, 
.k&ying  come  at  a  period  in  which  existing  institutions 
iirere  losing  their  life,  it  turned  men's  minds  away  from 
airdently  desired  social  reforms  in  order  to  fix  them  upon 
heaven,  where  it  placed  the  r^l  life  towards  which  man 
-was  to  direct  all  his  aspirations  and  all  his  hopes.  .  .  . 
When  one  thinks  of  the  sum  of  intellectual  effort  thus 
turned  away  from  its  end ;  when  one  thinks  of  the  not 
less  important  sum  of  material  force  left  useless  or  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit  of  unreal  good  during  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  Christianity,  one  stands  aglu^t  before  the 
enormity  of  the  loss."  In  other  words,  that  Christianity 
has  misled  mankind  by  withdi^wing  his  energy  from 
the  life  that  is,  in  order  to  fix  it  ujpon  a  ufe  that 
possibly  may  be,  is  the  charge  which  the  author 
"of  **A  French  City"  devotes  the  whole  of  the 
number  in  the  Nouvdh  Itevxie  for  July  16th  to  sub- 
stantiate. Spjeaking  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
Ohin&man,  his  hero  Fan-ta-gen  states  as  a  **  note- 
worthy fact"  that  ** Christ  does  not  appear  to  have 
«ven  conceived  the  idea  of  universal  solidarity 
whiclm  was  formulated  by  the  Chinese  Taiki.  The 
Chinese  interpretation  of  the  legend  of  the  Tower  of 
JBabel  is  that  division  and  strife  fell  upon  man 
in  consequence  of  his  attempt  to  get  away  from  earth 
by  building  a  tower  which  would  reach  to  heaven. 
Ohriatianity  preaches  on  the  contrary  as  one  of  men's 
first  duties  that  he  should  wean  himself  from  the  earth. 
"•'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  Christ  preaches. 
Chinese  £)ctrine  declares,  There  is  no  more  fatal  error 
than  to  separate  heaven  from  earth."  Respect  for 
themselves,  for  each  other,  and  for  the  laws  of  b^ing, 
•are  the  foundation  stones  which  the  Chinese  ideal 
▼ould  offer  to  men  for  a  creed.  **Does  Christianity," 
asks  Fan-ta-gen,  offer  anything  like  this  ?  Is  the  earth 
anything  to  Christianity  except  a  vale  of  tears  1  Has 
Christianity  conceived  that  human  unity  can  only  be 
realized  tlux>ugh  the  earth?  Christ's  teaching  was  in 
4ruth  a  stanmier.  He  wished  to  say  all  thai  He  knew, 
but  He  could  only  say  what  He  knew  and  in  the  way  He 
knew  it.  When  Me  felt  his  own  insufficiency  He  sheltered 
himself  behind  the  unintelliffence  of  His  audience. "  ' '  You 
cannot  understand  now ;  Liter  it  will  be  given  to  you 
to  understand."  "Later"  has  come,  eighteen  centuries 
have  passed,  and  Christianity  is  perishiRg  under 
the  ruins  it  has  heaped  up.  If  Christianity  had 
aimed  at  making  life  possible  upon  earth  it  should  have 
begun  by  teaching  the  conditions  of  it.  It  does  not 
even  spesk  of  them.  The  lilies  of  the  field  neither  toil 
nor  spm,  but  Qod  takes  care  of  them.  The  birds  of  the 
air,  which  sow  not  neither  do  they  reap,  are  provided  for 
by  Uie  Heavenly  Father.  Martha  is  reproached  for 
her  active  life.  Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part,  and 
it  shaU  not  be  taken  from  her.  Prayer  is  to  be  that  the 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven  shall  give  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  Thus  no  labour,  only  contemplation,  prayer, 
ecstacy,  to  which  may  be  added  good  works — that  is  to  say, 
^e  giving  of  alms  and  charity — ^and  herein  is  contained 
the  whole  social  doctrine  of  Christianity.  What  can  be 
imagined  more  disintegrating?  What  less  social  than 
this  contemplative  life?  What  sort  of  morality  can 
result  from  it  ?  Such  is  Christianity  in  its  origin  i  celibacy, 
Wietidsm,  monachism,  leading  eventually  to  Nihilism  is 
the  result. 

'*Let  us  pause.  These  dootrines  of  death  suffocate  me. 
Air)  Air!   Let  me  breathe!   Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to 


the  East !  From  it  comes  a  vivifying  breath,  a  whole- 
some morality  which  creates,  instead  of  killing,  life 
understood  according  to  nature's  law — ^labour  and  sow !  Is 
not  this  true  life?  Where  is  the  life  of  Christianity? 
Whera  are  its  doctrines  of  life  ?  I  repeat  it  has  none.  It 
never  thought  of  reigning  over  this  life  upon  the  earth. 
It  ignored  the  means.  Whenever  it  is  interrogated  upon 
this  subject,  it  shufles,  it  abdicates.  Truly,  He  who 
said  *  The  poor  ye  shall  have  alwavs  with  you  ;  *  He  who 
could  not  abolish  the  abuses  of  the  rich,  and  sought  to 
repress  them  only  by  the  threat  of  punishment  in  another 
world,  was  right  to  say,  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.' " 


ROBERT  BROWNING'S  REUOIOH. 

AN  AXGLICAK  AND  ANTI-PAPIST. 

The  writer  of  a  eulogistic  article  on  Robert  Browning, 
in  the  Church  Qttarteriyy  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  praise 
by  discovering  that  the  poet  was  a  staunch  Anglican. 
The  Reviewer  says : — 

Once,  not  many  years  after  his  wife's  death,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  a  young  friend  whom  he  feared  was 
about  to  leave  our  own  communion  and  join  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Against  such  a  change  Mr.  Browning  pro- 
tested with  all  the  fire  of  bis  being.  In  several  closely- 
written  pages  of  forcible  argument  he  sought  to  prove 
the  retrograde  nature  of  the  step,  and  the  surrender  of 
reason  it  would  involve.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  want 
of  faith  in  Christ's  atoning  power,  which  in  his  eyes  had  given 
rise  to  the  invocation  of  Saints  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  qnqted 
the  old  text :  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
as  white  as  snow.^  And  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  claims  of  the  Anglican  Church  as 
approaching,  in  his  opinion,  more  nearly  to  the  pattern  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  the  Apostles  than  any  other  communion. 
Whatever  the  exact  form  of  his  creed,  that  it  was  a  large  and 
tolerant  one  we  may  be  sure.  Further,  we  need  not  inquire. 
But  this  one  thing  is  certain :  His  faith  in  God  and  the  soul 
never  wavered.  He  represents  the  nineteenth  century  in  all 
its  feverish  restlessness,  its  energy  of  thought,  its  complexity 
of  life,  more  fully  than  any  other  poet.  But  there  is  in  his 
poetry  none  of  the  habitual  gloom  and  uncertainty  whidbi 
embitters  the  strains  of  our  sweetest  singers,  and  over- 
shadows the  dreams  of  our  most  earnest  thinkers.  The 
welt-sehmerz  of  our  latter-day  prophets,  the  despair  of  the 
modem  world,  were  i^nknown  to  him.  For  him  old  age  had 
no  sadness,  death  no  terrors.  To  the  last  his  hopes  were 
high,  his  glance  into  the  future  serene.  At  the  close  of  that 
long  life  we  find  him  singing  on  with  the  same  brave 
certainty: 

Life  is— to  wake,  not  sleep. 

Rise,  and  not  rest,  but  press 
Frofta  earth's  level  where  blindly  creep 

Things  perfected,  more  or  less 
To  the  neaven's  height,  far  and  steep. 

This  is  Browning's  legacy  to  the  world,  this  the  message  he 
has  left  us.  And  for  this  we  may  well  be  g^tefuL  In  an 
age  when  doubt  and  despondency  are  abroad,  whenal?  around 
U8  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  aftir  those 
things  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  it  is  well  to  have 
h^rd  the  sound  of  that  clear  trumpet-call  ringing  on  the  air, 
bidding  us  quit  ourselves  like  men.  In  these  days,  when 
they  tell  us  love  has  grown  cold,  and  the  old  faith  has  lost 
its  might,  and  the  story  of  Christ  no  longer  has  power  to 
move  souls,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  know  that  the  protoundest 
thinker  among  living  poets  has  found  in  these  worn-out 
themes  inspiration  for  his  noblest  strains,  has  dared  to  sing 
once  more  the  triumph  of  goodness  and  the  certainty  of  an 
immortal  hope.  Not  in  vain  has  been  the  witness  of  that 
half-century  of  song,  not  in  vain  has  he  taught  us  how  to 
live  and  how  to  die.** 
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WITH  THE  RED-SKINS. 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  OP  JOHN  NELSON. 

M.  Arvede  Bartxe  extracts  from  the  pages  of  M. 
Harrington  O'Reilly's  Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail "  matter 
for  two  interesting  articles  which  he  contributes  to  the 
NoifveUe  Itevue  under  the  title  of  *'With  the  Red- 
Skins."  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Harrington  O'Reilly  s 
book  and  reproduce  the  strange  story  of  John  Nelson 
only  as  it  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of  Arvede 
Biirine's  interpretiition.  It  is  tjie  story  of  civilization 
and  barbarism  in  sharp  black  and  white  proximity, 
wliich  in  these  last  days  of  exploration  and  colonial 
expansion  is  the  typical  story  of  the  a;;e. 

John  Nelson  was  the  son  of  a  small  Government  official 
in  Virginia  who,  in  the  easy  lays  of  slavery,  before  the 
WJU*,  used  but  one  argument  for  slaves  and  sons  alike, 
and  was  famous  for  his  dexterous  mani[)ulation  of  the 
whip.  Civilization  seen  from  this  point  of  view  was 
odious  to  the  lad,  and  he  fled  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  the  prairies,  inhabited  then  only  by  wild  aiiimals 
and  rare  wandering  groups  of  Indians.  He  reached 
it  in  company  with  a  caravan  to  which  ho  had  at- 
tached himself.  It  was  in  the  year  1842.  Already  for 
two  years  he  had  been  living  with  an  uncle  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  American  Desert,  feeling  the  strange  attrac- 
tion of  the  solitude  draw  liim  with  an  irresistible  sweet 
force.  After  several  days  of  marching,  the  last  trees 
were  left  behind,  and  the  prairie  unrolled  its  mute  im- 
mensity before  them.  John  Nelson  plunged  into  it 
with  rapture.  He  had  found  the  unknown  delight, 
the  secret  longing  for  which  had  tormented  him  from 
childhood.  **1  was,"  he  said  later,  **  like  one  possessed, 
and  the  further  we  went  the  more  it  increased."  At 
night  he  used  to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  under  the 
stars,  flying  far  from  the  camp  and  neighbourhood  of  his 
fellows.  It  was  during  one  of  these  ecstatic  nights  tlmt 
he  took  an  oath  never  to  have  a  fixed  roof  and  never  to 
allow  himself  to  be  recaptured  by  the  tiresome  existence 
of  his  fathers. 

The  caravan  came  across  a  camp  of  Sioux  Indians, 
and  John  Nelson  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them.  Wlien  the  time  of  departure  arrived  he  remained 
behind.  The  Sioux  adopted  him  and  taujght  him  their 
language  and  their  customs.  The  description  of  his  life 
with  them  constitutes  the  principal  interest  of  the  paper. 
The  inherent  goodness  of  the  savages  is  one  of  the  articles 
of  his  faith.  He  knew  them  intimately  before 
they  came  into  contact  with  civilization,  and  his 
testimony  ought  therefore  to  be  received,  yet  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  bon&-fide  accounts  of  savage  existence,  the 
reader  need  have  no  fear  that  his  faith  iji  the  benefits  of, 
civilization  will  receive  any  damaging  shock.  John 
Nelson's  Sioux  gave  him  a  tent  and  its  furniture,  and 
when  they  had  taught  him  their  language,  they  taught 
him  also  the  science  of  the  deserts.  Instructed  by  them, 
he  discovered  that  the  prairie  is  only  empty  in  appearance, 
and  to  the  inexperienced  eye.  He  learned  to  see,  and  it 
was  peopled  as  by  a  magic  wand."  This  sense  of  a 
doubled  life,  changing  the  proportions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
which  comes  from  association  with  nature,  is  what  draws 
each  of  us  to  the  desert  of  his  dreams.  Tliere  is  a 
permanent  instinct  which,  though  we  stifle  it,  claims  us 
still  for  the  universal  life  to  which  our  poor  vocabulary 
has  given  no  better  name  than  death.  So  everyone  who 
reads  will  share,  in  some  greater  or  less  decree,  John 
Nelson's  feelings  with  regaid  to  this  part  of  ni^  career. 
But  whab  follows  is  wh^lr  must  inevitably  follow  when 


the  actual  conditions  of  present  obligations  are  ignored.. 
Nelson's  experience  was  not  a  success.  Ho  tried  marriage- 
under  the  Red-Skin  law  some  six  or  seven  times,  and  found 
it  no  better  than  it  is  sometimes  found  at  home.  Stupidity, 
frivolity,  and  bad  temper  are  not  the  monopoly  of  white 
races.  Safety  is  not  to  be  found  in  numbers, 
for  on  one  occasion  John  Nelson  came  home 
to  find  that  his  three  squaws  had  all  trans- 
fen*ed  their  alliance  to  a  more  attractive  brave. 
The  Uws  of  property  are  equally  lax.  Life  depends 
'upon  being  able  to  defend  it.  When  a  pilgrimage 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  passed,  as  Nelson  himself  had  done, 
through  the  prairie,  and  presented  the  opportunity  for 
rejoining  civilization.  Nelson  embraced  it  and  joined  the 
Mormon  community.  The  desert  drew  him  back  and 
back  again,  but  the  broken  charm  was  never  complete 
again.  His  subsequent  career  is  not  worth  following, 
but  it  gives  a  curious  touch  of  actuality  to  the  wholo 
that  Nelson,  now  over  sixty  years  of  age,  fonns  at  this, 
moment  one  of  the  troop  of  Bufialo  Bill.  Whether  he  is- 
playing  at  Berlin  we  cannot  say. 


IS  DIVORCE  FORBIDDEN  BY  THE  BIBLE? 

NOT  BY  ST.  PAUL.     SEE  I.  COR.  VU.  15. 

**Ap  Richard,"  in  the  Wcstmimter  BevietCj  replyingf 
to  Miss  Chapman's  protest  against  all  divorce,  maintains, 
that  St.  Paul  distinctly  recognised  the  need  for  divorce  and 
re-marriage.    Here  is  the  gist  of  his  contention  : — 

When  Paul  speaks  of  mixed  marriages,  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  Christian,  and  the  other  an  unbeliever,  then  St. 
Paul  pronounces  a  judgment  of  considerable  import^ince,  and 
one  which  may  appear  to  some  persons  rather  strange,  or 
even  startling.  First,  he  says.  If  the  unbelieving  husband 
is  pleased  to  dwell  with  his  Christian  partner,  let  him  do* 
so ;  the  bond  of  marriage  is  not  made  invalid  by  their  differ- 
ence of  faith.  But  what  if  the  unbeliever  is  not  so  disposed 
to  dwell  together  7  If  he  altogether  forsakes  his  partner,, 
what  is  then  the  position  of  the  deserted  Christian,  whether 
wife  or  husband  ?  Here  is  the  critical  question.  St.  Paul,, 
however,  has  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question,  and  in- 
defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Christ i«an  partner  in 
such  a  case.  These  are  his  words : — "  But  if  the  unbelieving 
depart,  let  him  depart :  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under 
bondage  in  such  cases."  The  plain  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  seems  obvious  enough.  The  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,. 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  says : — Althoug^i 
a  Christian  may  not  put  away  his  wife,  being  an  unbeliever,, 
yet  if  the  wife  desert  her  husband,  he  may  contract  a  second 
marriage."  Hence  (he  adds),  even  Romish  divines  declare- 
that  in  this  case  marriage  is  not  indissoluble.  So  long  as^ 
both  parties  are  recognised  members  of  the  Church ,  there  is 
at  least  some  guarantee  for  their  good  conduct ;  but  whera 
one  of  them  is  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  there  is  no 
such  guarantee  for  his  conduct.  In  sucli  a  case,  the  Apostle 
would  allow  her  to  depart,  to  get  away  out  of  reach  of  his 
violence,  and  even  more  than  this ;  the  terms  of  the  verse 
before  us  would  clearly  cover  not  only  the  particular  case  of 
desertion,  but  also  all  other  similar  acts  of  g-i«vc»us  miscon- 
duct or  ill-usage,  committed  by  one  who  made  no  pr^^ten«:eor 
profession  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  oh*  m  te^.  "A 
brother  or  a  sister,"  says  St.  Paul,  "is  not  untlt*  f»t>,i.i:ige  in 
such  cases ;  his  partner  has  lost  all  further  clavi.  upon  him.*^ 

But  surely  **  Ap  Richard  "confounds  things  that  difieri, 
The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Apostle's  words- 
is  that  if  the  unbeliever  deserts  his  wife,  the  wife  is  free 
to  re-marry,  not  that  the  believer's  wife  is  free  to  desert, 
the  unbelieving  husband. 
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HOW  STANLEY  WR0T£  HIS  BOOK. 

A  SKSTCH  BT  HIS  PUBLISHER. 

Scnbner's  this  month  is  a  holiday  number,  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  fiction,  except  two  articles — one  a 
lively  and  interesting  paper  on  the  Paris  of  the  **  Three 
Musketeers,"  and  the  other  Mr.  Marston's  account  of 
bow  Stanley  wrote  his  book  at  Cairo.  He  selected  Cairo 
because  it  was  the  only  place  where  he  had  a  chance  of 
getting  any  work  done  between  Zanzibar  and  London. 
He  found  a  charming  retreat  in  the  Hotel  Victoria,  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Cairo.  It  possessed  a  charm- 
ing garden,  with  orange  trees  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  tropical  and 
Oriental  plants.  In  a  part  of  the  hotel  farthest  removed 
from  the  street  Mr.  Stanley  had  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  furnished  in  Oriental  style.  He,  his 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Marston  generally  messed  together. 
Mr.  Staidey  drinks  nothing  but  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy 
and  a  glassful  of  water,  and  dish  after  dish  passed  at 
table  without  his  tasting  them.  Except  to  dine  out  once 
or  twice  in  the  evening,  he  was  never  outside  the  garden 
during  Mr.  Marston's  stay  at  Cairo  : — 

As  a  role  Stanley  shot  himself  up  in  his  bedroom,  and 
there  he  wrote  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  and  woe 
betide  anyone  who  ventured  unasked  into  this  sanctum.  He 
Terj  rarely  went  out,  even  for  a  stroll  round  the  garden.  His 
whole  heart  and  soul  were  centred  on  his  work.  He  had  set 
himself  a  certain  task,  and  he  had  determined  to  complete  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  object  in  life.  He  said  of 
himself,  "  I  have  so  many  pages  to  write.  I  know  that  if  I 
do  not  complete  this  work  by  a  certain  time,  when  other  and 
imperative  duties  are  imposed  upon  me,  I  shall  never  com- 
pbte  it  at  all.  When  my  work  is  accomplished,  then  I  will 
talk  with  you,  laugh  with  you,  and  play  with  you,  or  ride 
with  you  to  your  heart's  content ;  but  let  me  alone  now,  for 
heaven's  sake."* 

Nothing  worried  him  more  than  a  tap  at  the  door 
while  he  ^-as  writing;  he  sometimes  glai-ed  even  upon 
me  like  a  tiger  ready  to  spring,  although  I  was  of 
necessity  a  frequent  and  privileged  intruder,  and  always 
with  a  view  to  forwarding  the  work  in  band.  He  was  a 
perfect  terror  to  his  courier  and  black  boy.  When  his 
sooner  knocked  tremblingly  at  his  door,  he  would  cry  out, 
**  Am  I  a  prisoner  in  my  own  house  ?  **  IVe  brought  you 
this  telegram,  sir."  ''Well,  1  detest  telegrams  ;  why  do  you 
persist  in  bringing  them  ? " 

Sali,  the  black  boy  who  travelled  with  him  throughout  his 
long  and  perilous  expedition,  is  a  youth  of  some  resource. 
I'Dtil  this  terrible  book  had  got  into  bis  master's  brain  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  free  access  to  him  at  all  hours ;  but 
now  things  were  diflEerent ;  every  time  he  approached  the 
■den,  the  least  thing  he  expected  was  that  the  inkstand  would 
be  thrown  at  his  head.  He  no  longer  ventured  therein.  One 
he  originated  a  new  way  of  saving  his  head ;  he  had  a 
tel^rani  to  deliver,  so  he  ingeniously  fixe^l  it  on  the  end  of  a 
long  bamboo,  and  getting  the  door  just  ajar,  he  poked  it 
int^}  the  room  and  bolted. 

Of  Mr.  Stanley's  method  of  work  Mr.  Marston  says  : — 
Mr.  Stanley's  memory  of  names,  persons,  and  events  is  quite 
marvellous,  but  in  the  compilation  of  his  book  he  by  no  means 
trusted  to  his  memory.  His  constant  habit  was  to  carry  a 
small  note-book  6  by  3  inches  in  his  side-pocket :  in  this  he 
pencilled  notes  constantly  and  at  every  resting-place.  Of 
these  note-books  he  has  shown  me  six  of  about  one  hundred 
pages  each,  closely  packed  with  pencil  memoranda.  These 
Dotes,  at  times  of  longer  leisure,  were  expanded  into  six  larger 
volmnes  of  about  two  hundred  pages  each  of  very  minute  and 
dear  writing  in  ink.  I  send  yon  facsimiles  of  two  pages  from 
one  of  these  journals.  In  addition  to  these  field  note-books 
^nd  diaries,  there  are  two  largequarto  volumes,  filled  from  cover 
to  cover  with  calculations  of  astronomical  observations,  etc. 


Mr.  Marston  thus  stuns  up  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
character : — 

Mr.  Stanley  was  no  stranger  to  me  when  I  first  arrived 
here.  My  whole  experience  of  him,  during  my  nearly  three 
weeks'  residence  with  him,  most  f  uUy  confirmed  the  opinion 
I  have  always  held,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  for 
the  last  eighteen  years.  That  he  is  the  greatest  explorer  of 
modem  times  will  scarcely  be  gainsaid  by  his  bitterest 
enemies ;  but  beyond  the  possession,  in  an  unusual  degree,  of 
the  qualifications  for  a  successful  explorer,  it  is  impossible  to 
live  long  with  him  in  the  intimacy  in  which  I  have  lived  with- 
out discovering  in  him  many  other  of  the  characteristics 
which  go  to  make  a  good  and  great  man,  a  ruler  of  men.  His 
conversation,  frequently  impassioned,  was  always  elevated 
and  pure,  carrying  with  it  the  conviction  of  truthfulness  and 
earnestness  of  purpose ;  his  conception  of  duty  high  and 
noble ;  his  scorn  of  everything  sordid  and  mean  strong  and 
withering ;  he  is  truthful  and  sincere,  and  without  a  tinge  of 
envy  or  malice.  He  is  generous,  even  lavish  in  his  gifts; 
nothwithstanding  his  iron  will  bis  heart  is  as  tender  as  a 
child's.  That  his  mind  is  imbued  with  a  reverential  belief  in 
an  ever-ruling  Providence  is  constantly  exhibited  in  his 
conversation. 

"  I  am  not,**  said  he,  "  what  is  called  superstitious.  I 
believe  in  God,  the  creator  of  the  Universe.  .  .  .  Many 
forms  of  belief  and  curious  ideas  respecting  the  great 
mystery  of  our  being  and  creation  have  been  suggested  to 
me  during  my  life  and  its  wanderings,  but  after  weighing 
each  and  attempting. to  understand  what  must  be  unsearch- 
able, my  greatest  comfort  has  been  in  peacefully  resting  firm 
in  the  faith  of  my  sires.  For  all  the  human  glory  that  sur- 
rounds the  memory  of  Darwin  and  his  wise  compeers 
throughout  advanced-  Europe,  I  would  not  abate  a  jot  or 
tittle  of  my  belief  in  the  Supreme  God  and  that  Divine  man 
called  His  Son."* 

The  article  is  very  admirably  illustnvted  throughout. 

Professor  Huxley  as  a  Controversialist.— A  mistake 

of  a  verb  for  a  substantive  caused  me  to  bring  a  railing 
accusation  against  Professor  Huxley  last  month  which  he 
did  not  deserve.  Speaking  of  his  controversial  method 
in  dealing,  in  the  NhieteeiUh  CeiUurify  with  the  narratives 
of  Grenesis,  I  said  :  **  He  (Professor  Huxley)  in  an  article 
entitled  *  Iaix  Mmidi  and  Science '  speaks  of  the  accounts 
given  in  Grenesis  of  the  Creation  and  of  the  Deluge  as 
*lies,'  which  is  significant  of  the  mental  temperature  in 
which  the  article  is  written."  The  sentence  which  led 
me  to  make  this  blunder  was  the  following  : — 

IJow,  not  only  do  I  hold  it  to  be  proven  that  the  story  uf 
the  Deluge  is  a  pure  fiction ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  the  same  thmg  of  the  story  of  the  Creation. 
Between  these  two  lies  the  story  of  the  Creation  of  man  and 
w^oman,  and  their  fall,  &c. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — 

"I  have,  as  I  think,  carefully  read  over  the  article  in 
question,  and  although  Prof.  Huxley,  with  his  happy  variety 
of  phrases,  refers  to  the  above-mentioned  accounts  as 

*  fictions,'  *  myths,'  '  legends,'  '  figments,'  not  to  mention 
rhetorical  paraphrases,  yet  I  do  not  find  him  bestowing  on 
them  the  blunt  and  inelegant  name  of  'lies.'  The  only 
place,  I  believe,  where  th6  word  *  lies '  occurs  is  at  the  top  of 
page  21,  where  it  docs  duty  as  a  verb,  though  on  a  hasty 
perusal  it  might  perchance  be  mistaken  for  the  noun. 

A  disciple  of  Isaac  Pitman  sends  me  this  characteristic 
correction  from  Birmingham  : — 

Ser, — Ar  you  not  in  eror  when  you  say  in  your  kriteek  on 
Profesor  Huxley's  artikel  (page  43,  July  Reviu)  '*  he  speaks 
of  the  accounts  in  Genesis  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  as 

*  lies:  " 

In  reading  the  i^rtikel  referd  to,  I  take  the  wurd  "  lies  "  to 
be  the  verb,  and  not  the  noun  in  the  pluraL 

Veri  truli  yomz, 

E.  Hopkins. 

P.S.— Yourz  iz  the  best  magazeen  ever  publisht,  I  think. 
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HOW  HOST  AMERICANS  REALLY  UVE. 

BY  THB  PBESIDEirr  OF  HABVA&D  UNIYEBSITT. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Century  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University^  which 
he  calls  Forgotten  Millions :  a  Study  of  American  Life." 
It  is  a  reminder  which  is  much  needed  now-a-days,  that 
the  city  lif  3  of  America  is  only  the  life  of  a  minority  of 
the  popuh^tion  of  the  United  States.  President  Eliot 
takes  the  sequestered,  wholesome  community  living  on 
the  Island  of  Mount  Desert  in  Penobscot  Bay  as  a  fair 
i^pe  of  the  organization  of  basal  American  Society. 
Three-quarters  of  the  American  people  are  scattered  over 
large  areas  in  small  communities,  smaller  than  those  of 
Mount  Desert.  Only  one  quarter  live  in  groups,  as  large 
as  4,000  persons. 

THE  RURAL  DEMOCRACY. 

The  population  of  Mount  Desert,  which  in  1880  numbered 
1017,  probably  numbered  about  1,400  in  1889,  the  polls 
having  increased  in  that  interval  from  243  to  337.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  is  therefore  between 
five  and  six.  The  government  is  by  town-meeting — an  un- 
qualified democracy— and  the  officers  annually  elected  are 
paid  by  the  day,  and  their  total  cost  to  the  town  is  decidedly 
modest  (400  dols.  to  500  dels,  a-year). 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  POOR. 

State  and  county  taxes  used  to  absorb  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  tax  levy,  but  of  late  years  have  required  less  than 
one-eight.  The  appropriation  for  the  care  of  the  town  poor 
has  been  the  next  largest  appropriation  since  1884.  The 
theory  on  which  the  voters  act  in  making  this  appropriation 
is  that  the  town  is  to  take  care  of  the  incapable,  crippled, 
and  aged  who  are  without  means  of  support.  No  one  m  the 
town  is  to  be  hungry  or  cold.  If  some  unusual  misfor- 
tune overtake  a  family  ordinarily  self-supporting— like 
diphtheria  among  the  children,  or  the  prolonged  sickness  of 
the  breadwinner— that  family  is  to  be  hel[Med  temporarily 
by  the  town.  In  short,  everybody  who  has  a  domicile  in  the 
town  is  assured  of  a  bare  livelihood  at  all  times,  and  of  aid 
under  special  misfortunes.  The  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  town  to  take  care  of  its  poor  is  firmly  plaijted  in  the 
mind  of  every  inhabitant.  There  is  no  poor-house  ;  so  that 
persons  who  cannot  support  themselves  are  boarded  and 
lodged  in  private  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

REALizmo  couirr  tolstoi's  ideal. 

There  is  probably  not  an  able-bodied  man  in  the  town, 
leaving  out  the  summer  residents,  who  does  not  work  a  Rreat 
deal  with  his  hands.  The  doctor  is  also  a  farmer ;  and  the 
minister  at  Somersville,  when  there  is  one,  probably  raises  his 
own  vegetables,  takes  care  of  his  horse,  and  saws,  splits,  and 
carries  in  his  wood.  Almost  all  the  men  are  rough  carpen- 
ters and  painters,  and  they  are  equally  at  home  on  a  boat,  a 
jigger,  or  a  buckboard.  The  most  substantial  citizens  work 
on  the  roads,  tend  their  livestock,  milk  the  cows,  drive  buck- 
boards,  cut  ice  and  wood,  haul  stone,  firewood,  and  lumber, 
bring  sand,  gravel,  and  brick  in  scows,  go  a-fishing  or  tend 
lobster-pots.  Ten  years  ago  many  of  the  women  spun  the 
wool  of  their  own  sheep  into  yarn,  besides  making  all  the 
family  clothes,  taking  care  of  the  poultiy,  making  butter,  and 
doing  all  the  household  work. 

The  diet  of  the  population  is  sufficiently  varied,  and  is 
agreeable  to  them ;  but  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  defective  in 
the  elements  needed  to  form  bone  and  muscle.  This  chemi- 
cal defect  may  possibly  account  for  the  premature  decay  of 
young  people's  teeth,  which  is  noticeable  in  many  cases. 
Fresh  meat  is  too  costly  for  common  use,  except  in  mid- 
winter, when  large  pieces  can  be  bought  at  wholc»ale  prices 
and  kept  frozen. 

LIFE  ON  A  POXJND  A-WEEK. 

The  cost  of  bringing  up  a  family  of  five  or  six  children 
comfortably  in  the  town  of  Mount  Desert  does  not  exceed 
£50  a  year  if  the  house,  a  garden-patch,  and  a  cow-pastuie 


be  already  provided  from  savings  of  the  husband  and  wife 
before  marriage,  and  if  the  family,  as  a  whole,  have  normal 
health  and  strength.  Very  few  heads  of  families  earn  more 
than  that  sum  in  a  year;  for,  although  a  day's  wages  in> 
summer  is  commonly  1.75  dols.,  work  is  scarce,  the  winter  i» 
long,  and  few  men  can  get  more  than  five  months'  employ-^ 
ment  at  these  wages  in  a  year.  Wild  nature  still  yields  to  the 
skilful  seeker  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  without  price. 
Dwellers  in  a  city  may  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  a  family 
to  live  so  cheaply,  but  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  There 
is  no  rent  to  pay,  the  schools  are  free,  water  costs  nothing, 
the  garden-patch  yields  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and 
the  pasture  milk  and  butter ;  two  kerosene  lanifs  and  a  lantern? 
supply  all  the  artificial  light  needed,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding- 
2  dols.  a  year ;  the  family  do  all  their  own  work  without  waste  ; 
there  is  but  one  fire,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  that 
single  fire  is  in  a  stove  which  delivers  all  its  heat  into  the 
house;  the  wife  and  daughters  knit  the  family  stockings, 
mittens,  and  muffiers,  mend  all  the  clothes,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  make  all  their  own.  However  hard  it  may  be  for  city 
people  to  understand  it,  the  fact  remains  that  £50  a  year  is- 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  comfortable  and  wholesome  support 
of  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  persons  in  the  town  of  Mount 
Desert,  provided  that  a  house,  a  garden,  and  a  pasture  are 
secured  to  them. 

The  people  are,  as  a  rule,  well  satisfied  with  their  sur- 
roundings and  their  mode  of  life.  Why  should  they  not  be? 
They  are  individually  self-supporting  and  independent ;  they 
manage  their  own  aJTairs,  as  free  citizens  should. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  families  of  the  town  are  thrifty, 
kindly,  and  intelligent,  and  there  is  helpfulness  and  self- 
respect  throughout  their  households,  and,  therefore,  com* 
fort  and  contentment. 

THEIR  SOCIAL  ENJOYMENTS. 

They  have  many  social  enjoyments.  Town  -  meetings 
gives  the  men  a  whole  day  of  pleasure:  first,  the  long- 
drive  or  walk  in  company  to  the  meeting-place  ;  thei» 
the  morning  session ;  then  the  dinner  provided  by  public^ 
spirited  women  -for  twenty  or  twenty- five  cents  a  head,, 
the  proceeds  to  go  for  some  public  object,  like  a  plank 
sidewalk  or  a  fence  for  the  cemetery ;  then  the  aftemoox^ 
session,  big  with  important  issues ;  and  then  the  cheerful 
return  home.  Sewing-circles  are  maintained  in  the  most 
populous  neighbourhoods ;  sometimes  two  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, one  for  the  mature  matrons  and  another  for  the 
girls.  A  circle  sews,  not  for  the  poor,  for  there  are  none^ 
but  for  some  public  object  Uke  an  organ  for  the  Sundays 
meeting,  or  a  library  for  the  Sunday  school ;  and  when  it 
holds  its  sale  of  the  articles  it  has  inade  it  gives  a  supper- 
party— admission  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  cents,  according  to 
the  costliness  of  the  supper.  There  are  hulled  -  com 
suppers,  ice  -  cream  suppers,  strawberry  suppers,  aii<S 
turkey  suppers.  Then  there  are  dancing-schools  and 
singing  schools,  and  latterly  there  have  been  choir  rehearsals 
in  ad(&tion. 

**  we're  well  'nough  's  we  are." 

The  people  of  Mount  Desert  are  free  and  at  ease,  very' 
conservative  for  the  familiar  reason  "  we  're  well  'nough  s- 
we  air,**  and  very  indififerent  to  the  social  speculations  o^ 
nervous  residents  in  cities.  The  single  tax  on  land  strikes 
them  as  absurd.  The  socialists'  proposition  that  the  com- 
munity owes  everybody  at  least  a  livelihood  seems  to  then 
an  old  story.  It  has  always  been  so  in  this  town,"  they 
truly  fay.  Whether  or  no  cities  should  make  their  own  gas,, 
as  the  Nationalists  propose,  is  a  matter  of  profound  in- 
difference to  them.  Kerosene  is  their  reliance.  On  the. 
question  whether  Gov  ernment  should  manage  the  telegraphs- 
— the  other  practical  proposal  of  the  Nationalists — they 
might  possibly  have  an  opinion  in  the  negative,  because 
they  suffer  from  the  wretched  management  of  their  poet^ 
offices  by  the  National  Government.  The  postmasters  are 
frequently  changed,  the  routes  are  badly  arranged,  and  the. 
mails  are  carried  by  horses  which  can  hardly  drag  one  foot, 
after  another. 
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WORKMEN :  THEIR  WANTS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

BT  ▲  FRENCH  WORKMAN. 

There  is  a  tone  in  the  article  on  Workmen,  written 
by  a  Workman,  in  the  Nmivdle  Bevue  for  the  15th  of 
July,  which  makes  it  at  at  once  pleasant  and  instructive 
reading.  It  is  much  to  be  wisheii  that  workers  would 
more  often  hold  cut  the  hand  of  intellectual  fellowship, 
as  M.  Jean  Fache  has  done  in  this  instance,  through  the 
medium  of  the  extended  journalism  of  the  day,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  discuss  with  mutual  profit  the  great  class 
questions  which  arise. 

HOME  TRAININO. 

M.  Fache  begins  by  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  the  need 
of  further  instruction  among  the  working  classes.  The 
pictmre  which  he  draws  of  the  artisan  father  appreciating 
**  his  duty  towards  his  descendants  "  in  this  particular, 
and  devoting  daily  time  to  the  development  of  his  chil- 
dren's intelHgence  at  home,  seems  under  the  present 
pressure  of  a  labourer's  work  a  little  difficult  of  general ' 
realization.  But  M.  Fache  implies  that  he,  **  than  whom 
few  have  had  to  work  harder  m  their  lives,"  has  done  it, 
and  he  stoutlv  declares  that  what  is  chiefly  needed  is  energy 
and  goodwill.  The  importance  of  home  education  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  realized  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  artisan  father  does  not  understand  what  a 
power  his  experience  of  daily  life  would  give 
him  over  his  children  if  he  were  able  to  apply 
it  intelligently.  But  **  so  long  as  the  working  class  does 
not  find  in  its  own  ranks  men  who  have  the  aptitude,  the 
capacity,  and,  above  all,  the  knowledge,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  conduct  of  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise,  so  long  will  it  remain  a  *  minor,'  and  will  need 
the  middle  class  for  the  management  of  its  affairs."  The 
conclusion  which  M.  Fache  draws  from  this  part  of  his 
argument  is  that  no  social  revolution  will  be  of  the 
fll^htest  use  until  the  masses  have  prepared  themselves 
to  hold  a  more  dignified  position.  • 

NOT  so  MUCH  AUDACITY  AS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Great  wealth  is  lost  to  the  nation  by  the  untrained 
condition  of  the  masses ;  ai|d  this  workman-writer 
gives  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  and  possibility 
of  adding  further  means  of  technical  instruction,  bom 
scientific  and  artistic,  to  the  present  primary 
instruction  of  the  Government  schools.  There  has  been 
enough,  according  to  him,  of  the  old  Danton  creed  ;  and 
in  the  place  of  its  audacity,  he  would  substitute  Know- 
ledge, more  knowledge,  and  yet  again  knowledge  "  as  the 
chief  need  now.  He  would  do  all  that  can  be  done  by 
means  of  public  instruction,  and  of  good  laws  with  regard 
to  co-operation  and  savings,  to  fuse  the  proletariat  and 
the  middle-clashes  into  one.  He  is  one  of  the  new 
school  which  regrets  the  doctrine  that  the  poor  must  be 
always  with  us.  He  believes  in  the  gradual  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  whole  mass,  but  he  strongly  ui^es 
the  necessity  of  a  moral  ajcnelioration,  which  shall  sprmg 
from  th?  initiative  of  the  people  themselves. 

BETTER  NEWSPAPERS. 

*^  One  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  intellectual 
propaganda  which  the  modem  man  of  the  people  has  at 
nis  disposal  is  the  cheap  newspaper.  It  is  an  immense 
progress,  because  the  poorest  citizen  has  within  his  reach 
the  rapid  means  of  information  which  has  become  indis- 
^nsal  ble."   Who  purveys  for  and  fosters  the  degraded 


taste  of  readers  of  the  halfpenny  feuUUtonf  Men 
who  make  money  by  the  enterprise — men  who  are 
no  longer  workmen,  but  almost  capitalists.  *  *  I  know  very 
well  that  these  merchants  in  blackened  paper  must  supply 
their  wares,  but  does  there  exist  no  means  by  which  the  com- 
merce could  be  carried  on  with  some  regard  for  the  moral 
health  of  the  reader  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  the  editors 
of  these  papers  should  bear  in  mind  the  moral  part  which 
the  newspaper  ought  to  play  amongst  us  ?  I  shall  be  told 
that  the  public  will  have  what  it  chooses.  I  believe,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  easier  than  anyone  imagines 
to  make  it  accept  something  better.  Children,  and 
especially  Uttle  girls,  learn  easily  how  to  read.  Do  you 
consider  the  effect  which  the  lucubratMis  so  compla- 
cently spread  out  over  the  columns  of  the  journals  in 
question  are  likely  to  produce  if  they  fall  into  their 
hands  ?  What  poison  are  they  not  likely  to  introduce 
into  the  intellectual  system  of  children  ?  A  full-grown 
man  is,  perhaps,  able  to  soil  his  memory  with  this  filth, 
but  what  can  oe  said  when  this  revolting  stuff  penetrates 
to  the  brain  of  a  child  ? "  M.  Fache  has  a  high  idea 
of  the  part  which  newspapers  have  yet  to  play  in  the 
development  of  civilized  society.  "But  a  journal  ought 
to  be  read  and  consulted  only  as  a  means  of  information. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  your  thinking  for  you."  M. 
Fache  is  quite  of  the  spirit  of  the  modem  press,  and 
would  apparently  be  well  content  to  suppress  the 
"leader,  and  confine  himself  to  latest  intelligence  and 
the  interview.  The  article  is  well  worth  reading  ;  and 
perhaps  no  part  of  it  is  more  pleasing  than  the  conclusion, 
which  says  m  every  line  that  the  results  and  objects  of 
the  amelioration  which  is  so  desirable  must  be  not  to 
do  other  work,  but  to  do  better  work. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Iteview,  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett 
reviews  Mr.  Lilly's  "Right  and  Wrong,"  which  is 
chiefly  important  because  of  the  uncompromising 
fashion  in  which  the  reviewer  declares  that  those 
who  imreservedly  oppose  all  attempts  to  regulate 
industry  by  public  authority  are  doing  their  best  to 
further  a  revolution.  Sir  Rowland's  article  leads  appro- 
priately to  Dr.  Aubrey's  paper  on  labour  disputes  in 
America,  which  describes  how  capital  and  labour  ^re 
adjusting  their  differences  under  the  influence  of  indi- 
vidualism and  competition  in  America.  There  is  nothing 
very  much  that  is  new  or  conclusive  in  the  paper,  which 
Dr.  Aubrey  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  future  of  the 
Labour  Question  in  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
decided.  The  following  programme  of  the  National 
Labour  Party  may,  however,  be  read  with  interest : — 

1.  Eight  hours  as  a  working  day,  with  a  legal  ponijh- 
ment  for  violation.  2.  Sanitary  inspection  of  all  conditions 
of  labour,  including  means'  of  subsistence  and  dwellings. 
3.  Establishment  of  bureaus  of  labour  statistics,  the  officers 
to  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  labour  organisations,  and 
elected  by  them.  4.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  prison 
labour  by  employers.  5.  Laws  against  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  years.  6.  Gratuitous  instruction  in 
all  educational  institutions.  7.  Liability  of  employers  for 
accidents.  8.  Gratuitous  administration  of  justice  in  all 
courts  of  law.  9.  Abolition  of  the  conspiracy  laws.  10. 
Acquisition  by  Government  of  canals,  roads,  and  telegraphs. 
11.  All  industrial  enterprises  to  be  placed  under  Government 
control,  and  worked  by  free  co-operative  trade  unions,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  people. 
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"the  passion  play  as  played  to-day." 

A  FSOTE8T  OF  A  PBOTBSTAirr  SOCIALIST. 

It  is  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  amusing,  to  see 
how  what  you  write  affects  people  who  read  it,  and  cer- 
takily  if  no  one  else  has  been  interested  in  reading  Mr. 
Alfred  Story  s  criticism  of  The  Passioii  Play  as  Kayed 
Tonday  ^  in  Tindey's  MayoMne^  it  has  interested  me.  Mr. 
Story  says: — 

Is  the  world  going  to  be  saved  by  the  Ober-Ammergaa 
Passion  Flay  and  by  the  version  of  the  life  of  Christ  which 
it  presents  7  The  question  is  suggested  by  reading  Mr. 
Stead's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  play,  and  the  new  enthu- 
siasm for  the  religion  of  Christ  evoked  in  him  by  the 
Ammergau  rendering  of  the  story.  They  are  very  carious 
reading  these  ecstatics  of  Mr.  Stead  over  the  new  light  cast 
upon  the  Gospel  narrative  by  the  dramatic  representation  of 
its  mysteries  by  the  Ober-Ammergau  peasants.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  be  deeply  moved  by  the  series  of 
life-like  scenes  there  presented  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
spectator.  No  one — not  even  the  most  callous — can  witness 
them  without  being  strangely  moved.  So  far  as  acting  goes, 
the  performance  is  almost  perfect.  For  the  long  hours  the 
actors  are  upon  the  stage  they  seem  to  be  actually  living  the 
life  they  arc  depicting ;  and  their  simple,  heartfelt  methods 
of  enforcing  the  truth  of  the  Divine  story  are  such  tliat  they 
go  straight  to  the  heart.  Their  appeal  to  the  emotions 
acts  with  the  more  potency  and  power  because  all  those 
present  have  been  prepared  by  years  of  education  and  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  most  intimate  kind  to  feel  the  full 
effect  of  all  that  is  plaoed  before  them.  They  go  ezpecti  ng 
to  be  moved,  and  they  are  moved  deeply— much  more  deeply 
than  could  behy  mere  teaching  in  our  days. 

But,  as  Mr.  Story  points  out,  the  mere  stirring  of  the 
fountain  of  tears  does  not  come  to  much,  although  it  is 
rather  too  strong  to  say  that  the  worst  people  weep  the 
most  and  the  readiest.  This,  however,  is  not  the  pomt  of 
Mr.  Story's  criticbm.  He  is  offended  at  my  reference  to 
the  Maries.    He  says : — 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  because  Mr.  Stead, 
looking  upon  the  pathetic  sight  of  the  two  Maries — Mary 
the  mother  of  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene— and,  having 
l)een  deeply  moved  thereby,  has  been  induced  to  fancy 
that  there  is  more  in  these  two  figures  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  than  the  world  is  aware  of— the 
Protestant  world  at  least.  Mr.  Stead's  conviction  on  this 
point  is  so  strong— as  are  all  his  convictions  while  they 
last— that  he  seems  to  have  eome  away  from  the  Bavarian 
village  with  the  idea  that  he  has  discovered  a  new 
rexrlation  of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  a  passing 
film  before  the  eyes,  and  may  not  matter  much ;  at  least,  it 
would  not  matter  much  if  this  were  the  vagary  of  an 
ordhiaiy  man ;  but  when  Mr.  Stead  puts  forth  his  views  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  all  the  influence 
of  his  name  and  the  popular  magaEine  of  which  he  has  the 
control,  the  enunciation  of  such  views  is  likely  to  cause  pain 
and  consternation  to  a  great  many  earnest  and  well-meaning 
Protestants.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  his  views  has  already 
caused  pain  and  consternation.  And  no  wonder.  For,  if 
Mr.  Stead  is  now  right.  Protestantism  hitherto  has  been  all 
wrong.  Protestantism  has  regarded  the  one  chief  and 
central  figure  of  the  Gospel  narrative  as  the  sole  object  of 
concern  and  worship.  But,  according  to  the  new  revelation 
—received  at  Ammergau  in  June,  1890 — there  are  two  other 
factors  of  equal,  if  not  superior.  Importance  in  the  machinery 
of  Christianity. 

Which  is  news  to  me  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Story  asks : — 
Is  woman  valued  more,  or  does  she  occupy  a  higner  posi- 
tion, in  those  coimtries  where  a  woman  and  a  mother  holds  in 
the  popular  religion  a  position  close  by  the  side  of  Christ, 
than  in  Protestant  countries  7  This,  after  all,  is  the  real 
question,  unless  Mr.  Stead  wishes  us  to  "  ignorantly  worship." 
He  would  not  have  far  to  look  to  see  that  the  comparison  is 
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in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  although  they  still  leave  much 
to  be  desired  in  their  treatment  of  women;  at  least  one 
would  think  so  when  presumably  Christian  men  can  be  so 
degraded  as  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  labour  of  women 
working  at  starvation  wages.  In  Bavaria,  certainly,  the 
eountry  of  the  Passion  Play,  where  the  Virgin  mother  occu- 
pies a  high  place  in  the  State  religion,  the  women  are  not 
noted  for  their  exceptional  virtue. 

Mr.  Story  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  world  is  going  to 
be  transformed  by  sympathy  : — 

When  the  pathetic  objects  of  misery  and  want  in  our 
streets— the  victims  of  a  civilisation  that  is  utterly  and 
abjectly  selfish — cause  a  "  universal  sob,"  then  may  we  have 
some  hope  of  salvation  by  sympathy. 

Mr.  Story  says : — 

To  judge  by  Mr.  Stead's  account  of  the  Pasdon  Play,  and 
how  it  impressed  him,  one.  might  suppose  that  the  next  thing 
we  should  hear  from  him  is  that  he  has  gone  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

And  that,  apparently,  because  I  said  I  learned  more  of 
the  inner  secret  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Anunergau  than 
ever  I  learned  in  Rome !  Mr.  Story  possibly  may  discover 
some  day  that  to  understand  the  inner  secret  of  a  Church, 
and  to  be  ready  to  acclaim  that  Church  as  the  only 
ei^nent  of  Divine  truth,  are  two  very  different  things. 
His  great  objection  is  to  the  symbolism  of  religious  art. 
He  says : — 

The  more  men  repeated  the  Epic  of  Bedemption  In  stone, 
in  stained  glass,  or  on  canvas,  the  less  influence  it  had 
upon  action  or  conduct.  It  became,  indeed,  a  stoiy  and 
nothing  more.  With  the  majority  it  is  much  the  same  to-day ; 
and  •*  the  more  utterly  we  strip  the  story  of  the  Passion  of 
all  supernatural  significance,  the  more  irresistibly  comes 
back  upon  the  mind  the  overwhelming  significance  "  of  the 
fact  that  the  transformation  of  the  world  into  what  it 
should  be  will  never  be  effected  until  men  take  as  their  ideal 
Him  who  said  '*  How  hard  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  men 
assume  the  true  altitude  and  grandeur  of  men,  and  women 
the  true  beauty  and  strength  of  womanliness ;  when  it  will 
be  as  impossible  for  "  noble  "  women  to  flaunt  themselves  in 
jewels  and  rich  attire  while  their  humbler  sisters  sink  in 
misery,  or  children  cry  for  bread,  or  for  ,men  to  grow  rich 
by  the  sweating  of  the  poor,  as  for  ghouls  in  our  days  to 
make  blood-baths  of  the  young  in  order  to  preserve  their 
youth  and  beauty. 

J0818PH  MAISR's  CHRI8TU8. 

In  Miss  Yonge*s  Monthly  Packet  for  August,  a  writer, 
using  the  nom  de  plume  of  **  Chelsea  China,"  writes  thus 
concerning  Maier's  Christus,  in  a  brief  paper  on  the 
central  figure  of  Ober-Ammergau,  1890  : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  original  and  unexpected.  The 
emotional,  half -effeminate  ideal  that  has  inspired  so  much  art 
must  be  forgotten.  This  is  not  the  sheep  before  her  shearers. 
This  splendid  person,  tall,  stately,  graceful,  manly  and  strong, 
above  all  things  imaffected,  wi^  every  look  and  gesture 
absolutely  in  good  taste ;  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 
with  a  face  sometimes  most  beautiful,  and  always  dignified 
and  worthy — inspires  awe  rather  than  pity.  You  see  the 
ideal  of  a  popular  champion  standing  up  against  usurped 
authority  and  blind  precedent ;  the  Friend  of  Man ;  perhaps 
ideal  Humanity  fighting  death  and  sin,  but  fighting  with  the 
assured  certainty  of  final  success ;  tlie  Rock  on  which  the 
waves  beat  in  vain ;  a  suggestion  of  One  in  Whom  no 
variableness  nor  shiidow  of  turning. 

But  the  one  great  fact  remains,  unexpected  beforehand, 
perhaps  hardly  fully  felt  at  the  time  in  difficulties  of  seeing 
and  hearing,  that,  back  upon  the  mind  in  silent  hours  tliere 
comes — ^may  it  be  said  with  all  reverence — the  impulse  to 
say,  in  a  sense  never  before  experienced,  "  We  have  seen  the 
Lord.n  ^  T 
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THE  PRANKS  OF  THE  BRAZIUAN  REPUBLIC. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Revista  de  Portugal  Federico 
de  S.  continues  his  polemic  against  things  and  persons  Bra- 
ilian,  at  greater  length  and  with  even  more  acerbity  than 
usual.  Every  post  from  Brazil  brings  him  congratulatory 
letters  on  his  determined  opposition  to  the  dictatorship 
which  oppresses  Brazil,  with  accounts  of  abuses  that  have 
to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  Brazilian  Press,  under  pain  of 
confiscation  and  imprisonment.  He  quotes  in  its  entirety 
a  grotesque  decree,  signed  Deodoro  de  Fonseca,  but 
composed  by  General  Benjamin  Constant,  the  ex-Minister 
of  War,  who  "  entered  the  War-office  as  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  five  months  later  left  it  for  the  Post-Master- 
Generals  office,  which  includes  that  of  Public  Instruction, 
as  a  full-fledged  Brigade-General  and  Grand  Cross  of  San 
iiento  de  Aviz.''  These  conquests  were  made  brilliantly 
and  rapidly,  yet  without  prejudice  to  his  numerous 
relations,  who  all  received  promotion  as  rapid  and  equally 
showy  decorations.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Marshal  Fonseca, 
stimulated  by  the  aSvice  of  General  Constant,  who  was 
"desirous  of  having  as  many  comrades  in  ridicule  as 
possible,"  created  every  member  of  a  Cabinet,  composed 
of  journalists,  bankers,  and  lawyers,  a  Brigade-General. 
Federico  de  S.  laments  the  impossibility  of  enumerating 
absordities  whose  name  is  legion.  "For  they  are  'ol 
daily  occurrence  under  a  Government  that  is  neither 
a  Dictatorship  nor  a  Republic.  The  proper  name  for  this 
Government  is  Carnival."  Amongst  other  acts  of 
barbarism  the  Provisional  Government  has  changed  the 
name  of  the  College  of  D.  Pedro  H.  (its  founder)  for  that 
of  Imtituto  Nacional  de  Instntccao  Secundaria.  "Did 
crer  anyone  in  Republican  France  dream  of  alter- 
ing the  names  of  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.,  the  Lycee 
St.  Louis,  or  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand  ? This 
Taodalism  elicited  an  eloquent  diatribe  from  the 
Dictator's  brother,  Doctor  Joao  Severiano  de  Fon- 
seca, who  ventured  to  assert  that  'Hhe  Institute, 
Siitorico-Geographico  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  which  he  is  a 
piominent  memoer,  would  still  continue  to  offer  up 
prayers  to  the  Omnipotent  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  H.  M.  D.  Pedro  II.,  and  to  hope  that  in  exile  the  great 
and  magnanimous  Brazilian  would  not  be  aUenated  from 
the  Institute  which  owes  him  so  much."  It  is  well  to  be 
the  brother  of  a  Dictator,  even  if  you  are  brazen  enough 
to  have  an  opinion  of  your  own  and  a  hankering  after 
antiquated  loyalty.  Doctor  Fonseca  has  neither  be^n 
imprisoned  nor  condemned  as  the  kind  of  brigand,  known 
capoeira,  a  fate  which  has  overtaken  many  a  lens  out- 
spoken person.  .  .  .  The  list  of  journalists  and  other 

Cns  who  have  been  interned  in  Fernando  de 
na,  as  capoeirns,  is  a  long  one. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  ENGUSH  ART. 

A  FRBNCH  CRITICISM. 

M.  DE  Wtzema,  whose  sympathetic  discussion  of 
Japanese  art  history  we  have  noticed  in  another  place, 
is  less  complimentary  to  English  modem  art.  The 
summary  of  foreign  art  for  the  Gazette  bears  his 
Bgnature,  and  this  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  English 
gidleries  this  year,  after  a  general  protest  against  the 
An^o  maaia  in  matters  artistic  wmch  now  prevails  in 
Paris:  "I  have  seen  and  re-seen  the  Academy,  the 
GrosTMior  Gallery,  the  New  Gallery,  and  the  new  English 
Art  dnh.  The  superfine  will  despise  me,  but  I  must 
oodIsm  that  all  tkeee  exhibitions  appeared  to  me' 
mediocre,  very  inferior,  not  only  to  our  Salons  of  the 
Obttips  MjB^  and  to  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 


but  even  to  the  annual  Salons  of  Munich  and  BerUn. 
I  saw  neither  original  masters  nor  even  much  clever 
workmanship,  showing  a  feeling  for  art  and  technical 
abiUty.  Henceforth  1  may  believe  in  the  superiority  of 
English  shirt-makers,  but  I  shall  find  it  difficult  not  to 
distrust  their  artists."  He  then  proceeds  to  divide 
contemporary  English  painters  into  three  categories — 
allegorical  painters — generally  portrait  painters — painters 
of  landscape,  and  painters  of  ffenre.  In  the  first  of  these 
categories  he  includes,  of  course,  almost  all  the  best  known 
names  of  living  English  artists,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  he  has  no  praise  to 
give.  Literatiure,  or  the  desire  to  express  in  painting  what 
can  only  be  properly  expressed  in  literature,  has,  he  says, 

E roved  the  destruction  of  the  greater  number.  The 
mdscape  school  ho  holds  to  have  profited  most  by 
French  influence,  and  was  struck  by  the  number  of 
French  painters  who  have  been  imitated  on  tliis  side 
of  the  Channel.  Finally,  with  a  handsome  compU- 
ment  to  the  old  English  school  of  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, etc.,  he  affirms,  without  scruple,  that 
contemporary  French  painters  know  their  business  and 
understand  their  art  better  than  English  painters,  and, 
further,  that  there  is  no  trace  yet  of  any  renovating 
movement  in  England  corresponding  to  that  observable 
in  the  German  and  Scandmavian  nations. 

THE  YOUNO  POET  PAINTERS  OP  1890. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little,  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  paper  in 
JgdraMlf  on  **The  Renaissance  of  the  Art  of  Landscape 
Painting  in  England,"  proclaims  aloud  the  debt  which 
British  art  owes  to  the  clever  young  men,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Whistler,  have  escaped  the  general 
trend  towards  open-air  studentship,  whicn  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  latter-day  art — from  worn-out  traditions, 
and  of  the  resolve  to  go  back  to  nature  as  the  first  source 
of  artistic  inspiration.    Mr.  Little  says : — 

The  Naturalists  and  Impressionists  have  dealt  a  well-nigh 
fatal  blow  at  those  commonplace  conventions  of  the  picture - 
making  practitioners  who  reel  out  pot-boiler  after  pot-boiler 
to  meet  the  markets  affected  by  the  untutored  British  Philis- 
tine— the  man-ln-the-street  who  looks  to  art  to  give  him  in  a 
sublimated  form  memoranda  of  the  scenes  of  his  unlovely 
joys  and  of  the  sentiments  of  that  narrow  life  which  has  its 
limits  within  the  four  walls  of  his  garden-plot  and  its  centre 
in  the  rural  summer-bouse  and  baked-brick  rockery. 

The  Impressionists  and  Naturalists  have  done  for  art  what 
none  other  has  or  could  have  done  :  they  have  insisted  on  the 
fact  that  art  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ruts  of  tradition ;  they 
have  taught,  too,  that  beauty  is  not  to  be  sought  in  a  far 
country — in  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps,  in  the  deep 
pine  forests  of  Germany,  or  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Como.  The  hurried  and  unthinking  might  imagine  that 
these  great  French  and  Dutch  landscape  painters  known  as 
the  Romanticists  had  no  counterparts  in  England.  This  is  not 
so.  But  although  this  great  poetic  feeling  in  England  has  been 
of  erratic  manifestation,  the  mantle  held  in  mid-air  tempor- 
arily has  fallen  at  last,  and  to  a  purpose;  for  in  falling  it  has 
spread  its  folds,  and  embraces  to-day  more  than  one  painter 
worthy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Cnyp,  Rnysdael,  Old 
Crome,  Constable,  David  Cox,  Linnell,  and  Lawson,  and  able, 
it  may  be,  to  take  steps  in  advance  of  these  great  masters. 
We  have  men  to-day  among  us  who  are  giving  the  world 
works  which  will  make  the  days  in  which  we  live  glorious  in 
the  art  annals  of  England.  These  men,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  have  absorbed  the  teachings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Naturalist  and  Impressionist.  To  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see — and  it  is  only  to  these  I  address  myself — such  works 
as  these  young  poet-painters  give  us  will  speak  far  more 
eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine  can  make  them  speak— 
they  point  unmistakably  to  the  r&naUsane^  of  English  land- 
soape  art :  and  there  I  leave  them. 
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TWO  EUROPEAN  SOVEREIGNS. 

THE  KINO  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  Leisure  Hour  this  month  gives  a  double  instalment 
of  the  series  of  articles  on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
which  constitutes  so  attractive  a  feature  of  this  admirable 
magazine. 

The  first  is  the  King  of  Sweden,  of  whom  there  is  given 
quite  a  fascinating  account : — 

It  was  at  the  little  Conrt  of  Wied  that  Prince  Oscar 
first  saw  the  woman  who  has  been  to  him  a  true  helpmate 
and  loving  consort.  His  meeting  with  her  is  told  in  his 
poem  **  Monrepos,"  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wied's  family 
castle.  In  1857  he  led  to  his  far  northern  home  his  **.angel 
bright  and  good,'*  the  Prin- 
cess Sofia  of  Nassau. 

A  quiet,  happy,  retired 
life  was  that  led  by  the 
yoQDg  couple,  the  mother 
occupied  with  the  care  of 
the  baby  boy  who  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  to  charm 
their  hearts,  and  that  of  the 
delighted  grandfather ;  the 
father  busy  with  his  scien- 
tific studies,  with  projects 
for  the  development  of  his 
country's  navy,  with  art, 
music,  and  literature.  It 
was  then  he  wrote  his  drama 
("  Castle  Kronberg  ").  since 
often  acted  both  in  Sweden 
and  abroad,  originally  writ- 
ten in  French.  He  espe- 
cially encouraged  all  Arctic 
explorations  ;  wherefore  a 
land  discovered  by  Swedish 
explorers  has  been  named 
after  him— Prince  Oscar's 
Land.  Many  academical 
dissertations  by  the  Prince 
also  date  from  the  time  ere 
he  was  called  to  rule. 

Most  notable  among  these, 
and  afterwards  collected 
into  a  volume,  are  the  '*  Mu- 
sical Festival  Speeches," 
delivered  at  various  inter- 
vals from  1864  to  1871.  In 
these  the  King  shows  him- 
self not  only  the  excellent 
musician  he  is,  but  also  an 
admirable  critic. 

A  poetical  translation  of 
Goethe*s  '*  Torquato  Tasso  " 

into  Swedish  earned  for  its  author  the  honour  of  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Frankfort  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1859  his  father  died,  and  his  brother  ascended  the 
throne.  As  the  new  Kinjjr  was  still  childless,  it  fell  to  Prince 
Oscar  to  fill  the  rdlc  of  Crown  Prince  and  undertake  all  the 
onerous  offices  of  that  post,  a  post  from  which  he  never  was 
relieved  until  his  brother's  sudden  and  uncxpedted  death  in 
1872  placed  the  crown  upon  his  own  brow.  The  list  of  his 
published  works  alone  is  a  long  as  well  as  a  worthy  record. 
After  Gustavus  III.  he  is  certainly  the  most  literary 
monarch  Sweden  ever  possessed. 

In  his  first  address  to  his  Riksdag  he  sketched  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  policy  to  which  he  has  ever  remained 
faithful. 

He  said :  "  I  know  and  admit  that  my  responsible  royal 
mission,  of  which  the  crown  is  a  symbol,  has  been  laid  upon 
me  to  promote  the  welfare  cf  the  brother  nations.  May  these 
words  be  my  motto,  *  Bnxlrafolkens  Vai  I 

The  device  King  Oscar  chose  for  himself  showed  that  he 
bad  realised  of  what  nature  would  be  his  regal  difficulties. 


THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Riksdag  on  his  accession  was  to 
cut  down  his  moderate  Civil  List  of  900,000  rixdoUars  by 
103,000,  apd  it  is  well  known  that  the  King  was  crowned  at 
his  own  expense.  Since  then  his  one  task  and  aim  has  ever 
been  to  prevent  the  dominant  Radical  party  from  going  too 
far,  at  the  same  time  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  his  very 
limited  prerogative.  The  extreme  Norwegian  Radicals  desire 
a  Republic.  One  of  their  leaders— Bjomsen— challenged  the 
King  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  due  from  one  gentleman 
to  another  for  an  alleged  libel,  the  King  having  been  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments which  Bjomsen  had  not  broken.  The  poet 
was  obliged  to  leave  Norway  for  a  time  in  consequence  of 
the  scandal  he  had  upraised,  but  has  since  returned  mightier 
than  ever,  and  with  increased  power  as  a  demagogue.  The 

author,  Ibsen,  too,  is  among 
those  who  make  opposition 
to  the  Monarchy,  and  he 
too  went  into  voluntaiy 
banishment. 

That,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  King  has 
never  lost  his  personal  popu- 
lirity  is  almost  marvellous ; 
and  yet  so  it  is.  He  is 
esteemed  by  all,  excepting, 
perchance,  a  few  of  the 
extremest  politicians,  who 
are  so  blinded  by  party  as 
to  confuse  the  man  with  the 
cause.  By  every  means  in 
his  power  he  tries  to  get  at 
the  real  requirements  of  his 
people.  He  travels  much 
in  the  provinces,  he  inter- 
views both  public  and  pri- 
vate personages,  he  insists 
as  far  as  in  him  lies  on 
having  the  truth  concern- 
ing all  matters.  He  even 
often  appears  unexpectedly 
in  the  police-courts  to  hear 
the  trial  himself,  and  fire- 
qnently  he  exercises  his 
royal  prerogative  of  pardon- 
ing if  the  offences  be  small. 

A  valuable  support  has 
he  found  in  his  wife,  who 
has  made  the  welfare  of 
the  less  fortunate  of  her 
husband's  subjects  her  great 
care — the  crippled,  maimed, 
sick,  and  weary.  Above  all, 
everything  bearing  on  the 
happiness  of  children  elicits 
her  interest.  She  holds  by 
the  maxim  that  the  world's  history  is  made  in  the  nursery, 
and  first  for  her  owa  and  now  for  the  nation's  young  ones 
she  has  a  tender  care.  She  has  her  reward  in  her  four 
stately  sons,  who  arj  the  pride  of  the  country,  beloved  and 
respected  of  all. 

The  eldest.  Prin-^e  Oustav,  has  inherited  much  of  his 
father's  ability,  and  has  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
traveller  and  as  a  soldier.  Those  who  know  him  intimately 
praise  his  cool  judgment  and  his  penetrating  powers  of 
reasoning.  He  is  slow  to  take  decisions,  studying  a  matter 
from  all  sides;  but  a  conclusion  once  arrived  at,  he  is 
inflexible  in  its  execution. 

The  second  son  (Prince  Oscar,  once  Duke  of  Ootland,  now, 
since  his  marriage,  simple  Prince  Bemadotte)  was  awhile 
ago  the  object  of  much  European  interest  on  account  of  his 
romantic  attachment  to  Mdlle.  Ebba  Mnnck,  his  mother's 
favourite  maid  of  honour.  For  a  long  time  King  Oscar  would 
not  hear  of  the  match.  In  vain  the  Prince  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  renounce  his  birthright,  pointing  to  his  three  stalwart 
brothers ;  in  vain  the  Queen  pleaded  for  the  lovers.  Prince 
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Oscar  travelled  to  see  if  he  could  forget  his  affection.  Mdlle. 
l^onck  was  removed  from  the  court.  All  proved  useless.  It 
then  happened  that  the  Queen  was  seized  with  one  of  her 
serious  attacks  of  illness— so  serious  this  time  that  her  recovery 
•was  despaired  of.  An  operation  was  needful.  Before  submit- 
ting to  it  the  Queen  made  the  King  promise  that  should  her  life 
he  saved  he  would  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  lowers. 
Reluctantly  he  promised.  The  operation  was  made,  and  was 
successful ;  the  Queen  recovered.  She  then  sent  for  her 
favourite  maid  of  honour  to  have  her  once  more  about  her.  It 
was  Christmas  evening,  all  the  family  were  assembled  in  the 
invalid's  room,  and  Mdlle.  Munck,  who  has  a  lovely  voice,  was 
flinging  with  feeling  a  poem  of  the  King's,  in  which  he  pleads 
for  the  rights  due  to  love.  The  charming  singer  emphasised 
tier  words,  whether  by  accident  or  design.  The  King  listened 
«nrapt.  Did  he  notice  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in 
petition,  and  especially  those  of  his  wife  7  Be  it  so  or  no,  the 
song  ended,  he  remained  for 
awhile  in  deep  thought,  then  rose 
up  suddenly  from  where  he  sat, 

and  approaching  Prince  Oscar, 
took  his  hand  and  laid  it  silently 
into  that  of  Ebba  Munck.  He 

can  have  little  reason  to  repent 
his  resolution  ;  the  young  couple 

are  truly  happy.     Since  their 
marriage  —  celebrated     quit^e  I 

quietly  at  the  English  seaside 
town  of  Bournemouth  —  they 

have  led  a  modest,  retired  life 

in  their  castle  by  the  sea  (Karls- 

crona).  A  qukt,  but  not  an  idle 

life.  The  other  day  he  emulated 

another  northern  prince,  great 

Peter  of  Russia,  in  valiantly 

rescuing  a  number  of  drowning 

fellow-creatures  from  a  watery 

f?rave.  He  saw  from  his  windows 

that  a  sailing-boat,  containing  ,\\_ 

four  men,  was  upset  in  a  furious  '\\^\ 

gale.    He  ran  down  at  once,  and,  '  I 

together  with  a  fisherman  of  the  iji 

neighbourhood,  rowed  through  vf  * 

the  wild  waves  and  succeeded  $\M\ 

in  rescuing  three  of  the  ship-  ^  m 

wrecked  men.   He  takes  a  keen 

interest  in  all  charitable  works,  ^  '  ^^j  ,^ 

and  is  at  the  head  of  various  >■      '  '  \ 

Toenevolent  societies,  spending  / 

for  them  not  only  his  time  but 

bis  money. 

It  would  certainly  not  be 

<easy  to  find  a  more  worthy 

family  in  private  or  royal  life  than  this  of  Sweden.  As  for 
the  King,  he  is  almost  an  ideal  personage,  with  his  talents, 
his  immaculate  private  life,  his  pleasant  and  winning  per- 
sonality. In  public  the  Court  life  is  stately,  but  even  there 
he  is  not  unapproachable.  Once  a  week  he  holds  open 
audiences,  and  all  who  like  to  come  are  received.  He  talks 
to  these  visitors,  not  with  mere  ceremony,  but  strives  to  enter 
into  the  true  requirements  of  those  who  seek  him. 

THE  KINO  OF  HOLLAND. 

Perhaps  the  episode  of  his  death  being  too  soon  discounted 
Is  the  first  time  the  King  of  Holland  has  won  the  sympathies 
of  Europe,  for  he  was  not  a  popular  figure,  and  did  not 
deserve  to  be.  He  was  of  the  old  type  of  sovereigns,  now 
fast  dying  out,  who  did  not  take  a  serious  view  of  their  pro- 
fession, but  regarded  their  exalted  station  as  an  aid  towards 
obtaining  the  maximum  of  pleasure  and  amusement  out  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  while  desirous  of  having  all  personal 
freedom  possible,  the  King,  it  is  fair  to  add,  did  not  deny  it 
to  his  subjects.  He  was  a  strictly  constitutional  ruler,  liberal 
in  his  ideas,  and  desirous  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects. 

The  King  detested  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  spoke  his 
jsiind  to  all  the  world,  was  "  hail  fellow  well  met "  with  every 
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class  of  the  community,  and  had  further  the  great  and  rare 
virtue  of  being  parsimonious  with  the  money  of  the  State 
while  very  prodigal  with  his  own.  According  to  an  article 
of  the  Dutch  Constitution  of  18 i8  "  the  King  orders  his  home 
as  best  helikes."  This  was  interpreted  in  an  unexpected  manner 
by  William  III.,  who  reduced  his  civil  list  from  a  million 
florins  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Certainly  at  that 
price  the  Dutch  did  not  pay  dearly  for  their  sovereign. 

Women  have  been  the  arbiters  of  William's  life,  for  good 
or  evil,  from  his  cradle.  His  mother  was  the  first  of  these 
determining  influences.  She  was  Queen  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  Czar  Paul  of  Russia. 

At  twenty-two  it  was  thought  needful  to  marry  him,  and 
choice  fell  upon  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Wurtemberg,  one 
year  his  junior.  That  this  marriage  proved  ill-suited  is 
universally  known.  Yet  Queen  Sophia,  though  not  beauti- 
ful, was  attractive  and  singularly  charming,  and  her  intelli- 
gence was  rare.  She  took  a  keen 
interest  in  politics,  had  a  fine 
taste  for  literature,  and  was  desi- 
rous to  make  the  Hague  a  centre 
of  intellectual  influences. 

Incompatibility  of  tastes  and 
manners  made  itself  felt  at  once, 
and  on  his  side  still  more  diver- 
pont  tendencies  widened  the 
breach  and  time  but  increased  the 
difference  between  the  couple. 

The  ill-assorted  union  had 
dragged  on  for  ten  years,  when, 
in  1849,  William  succeeded  to 
his  father's  throne,  where  stem 
duties  awaited  him.  He  des- 
patched them  all  with  a  certain 
conscientiousness,  but  his  change 
of  station  made  no  difference  in 
his  domestic  relations.  Indeed, 
it  made  things  rather  worse  than 
better  for  the  poor  wife. 

In  1877,  regretted  by  her  peo- 
ple, if  not  by  her  liege  lord,  she 
was  released  by  death.  But 
scarcely  was  she  dead  than  there 
occurred  a  strange  phenomenon. 
Whether  in  consequence  of  his 
wife's  death,  or  whether  by  coin- 
cidence merely,  William  of  Hol- 
land suddenly  became  a  model 
monarch  and  man.  He  further 
contemplated  the  wisdom  of  re- 
marrying, for  the  two  sons  Queen 
Sophia  had  borne  him  could 
scarcely  be  counted  on  as  heirs. 
The  eldest,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  at  twenty-five  worn  out 
his  constitution ;  the  youngest  was  rickety  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  royal  choice  fell  upon  Princess  Emma  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont,  and  loud  and  long  was  the  European  pity 
expressed  for  this  young  girl  of  twenty  about  to  make  a  May 
and  December  marriage.  But  contiary  to  all  expectation  the 
marriage  turned  out  well,  and  Queen  Emma  appears  to  have 
been  happy  with  the  sexa^renarian  spouse,  over  whom  she  ob- 
tained great  influence.  They  were  wedded  in  1879,  and  soon 
after  the  event  the  Prince  of  Orange  died  in  voluntary  oxile  at 
Paris  after  a  miserable  career  of  public  and  private  scandal. 
He  was  followed  five  years  after  by  his  brother,  who  had  been 
a  lifelong  invalid.  As  consolation  for  these  losses  there  had 
been  born  to  the  couple  in  the  me-uitime  a  little  princess,  Wil- 
helmina,  wko  is  the  apple  of  her  aged  father's  eye,  and  upon 
whose  tender  head  will  descend  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands. 

Of  the  character  of  such  a  mere  child  nothing  can  as  yet 
be  said.  All  that  is  known  of  the  Princess's  tastes  is  that 
she  has  a  perfect  passion  for  outdoor  amusements  of  all 
kinds.  She  loves  driving,  and  skilfully  handles  a  team  of  six 
ponies,  which  she  drives  in  a  little  carriage  two  abreast. 

She  is  a  pretty,  merry  little  child,  who  will,  no  doubt,  win 
the  hearts  of  her  stolid  and  steady-going  Dutch  subjects,  aa 
her  mother  has  done  before  her. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  JAPANESE  ART. 

A  CHILD-LIFE  il'HICH  IS  ALL  PLAY. 

Japan  and  China  form  almost  as  invariablo  a 
subject  in  the  French  magazines  as  Africa  has 
now  become  in  ours,  and  July  offers  no  exception 
to  the  usual  rule.  The  two  numbers  of  the  Jiemie 
des  Deux  Moiides  have  each  an  article,  one  of  the  Ist 
of  July,  by  M.  T.  de  Wyzema,  -  containing  a  very  sym- 
pathetic historic  outline  of  Japanese  art ;  the  other  by 
M.  Louis  Bastide,  describing  a  Japanese  watering-place 
and  its  inhabitants  as  they  .arc  to-day.  The  articles 
supplement  each  other  in  a  curious  and  interesting 
manner.  M.  do  Wyzenia's  endeavour  is  to  pass  under 
the  surface  of  the  art  which  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  has  so  charmed  and  pleased  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  to  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  the  life  and  nature 
of  the  people  who  produced  it.  **  What  we  specially 
want  to  know,"  he  says,  **i8  exactly  what  historians 
have  neglected  to  teach  us — that  is  to  say,  the  dominating 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese  mind.  Where  are  tlie 
psychological  reasons  which  have  made  Japanese  art 
differ  from  Chinese  art  and  from  the  art  of  the  West  ? 
What  kind  of  life  did  Japanese  artists  lead  ?  What  is 
there  aUotted  in  the  Japanese  mind  to  common  qualities, 
and  what  room  is  there  for  individuality  ?  All  these  are 
questions  which  we  must  at  least  have  tried  to  solve  if 
we  wish  to  understand  the  nature  and  the  real  merit  of 
Japan."  Conducting  his  enauiry  on  these  lines,  M.  de 
Wyzema  comes,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese 
mind  has  remained,  both  for  gooil  and  evil,  the  mind 
of  a  child.  The  idea  of  a  personality  and  an  individual 
responsibility  attaching  to  it  is  scarcely  formulated. 
Neither  **  is  there  any  very  definite  conception  of 
morality.  Life  is  more  or  less  a  long  game  to  the 
Japanese.  Everything  amuses  them — everything  in- 
terests them.  Their  love  of  nature  is  also  the  child's 
love.  It  is  not  the  reflective  love  of  the  Western 
races :  it  is  an  instinct — almost  a  sensation.  Having 
no  clear  consciousness  of  their  own  personality,  they 
hardly  know  how  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
surrounding  world  ;  they  lose  themselves  in  it  with 
delight,  charmed  by  the  least  detail  which  strikes  their 
eyes.  The  sight  of  the  world  plunges  them  into 
a  sort  of  permanent  intoxication.  To  the  Japanese, 
Nature  is  a  marvellous  decoration  which  varies  un- 
ceasingly, and  brings  always  fresh  joys.  Round  him 
all  colours  are  fresh  and  brilliant ;  all  forms 
change.  Little  by  little  his  child -soul  concentrates 
itself  entirely  in  his  eyes."  Thus,  according  to  M.  Wy- 
zema, the  Japanese  artist  has  become  observant  without 
reflection,  and  the  natural  result  has  been  a  brilliant 
impressionism.  **In  order  to  understand  Japanese 
painting,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  the  painter  as  a  child 
to  whom  many  things  have  been  forbidden,  and  who 
abstains  from  them  because  they  have  been  forbidden. 
But  he  must  also  be  thought  of  as  a  child  who  is  marvel- 
lously gifted,  passionately  fond  of  his  art,  and  entirely 
occupi^  with  the  adorable  comedy  which  is  played 
around  him.  He  transgresses  no  limits,  but  within  the 
limits  he  displays  his  genius  with  an  energy,  a  variety, 
and  a  fervour  which  are  quite  extraordinary."  In  the 
historical  sketch  of  which  his  article  is  chiefly  composed 
M.  de  Wyzema,  of  course,  develops  this  theory,  and 
shows  hsw  the  traditions  of  China  have  been  allowed  tolimit 
at  the  same  time  that  they  sometimes  stimulated  Japanese 
development.  Chiiui^  seems  indeed  to  have  held  to  the  art  of 
Japan  much  the  same  place  which  Italy  held  to  Dutch  art 


before  Rembrandt  had  the  courage  to  have  done  with 
Italianising.  M.  Bastide's  article  does  not  occupy 
itself  with  any  history  of  art.  It  is  simply  a  light, 
bright  sketch  of  a  few  weeks  spent  at  the  sulphur  baths 
of  Kusatfiu,  and  is  to  M.  de  Wyzema 's  article  as  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  the  mastodon  might  have 
been  to  Professor  Owen's  reconstruction  of  the 
animal.  M.  de  Wyzema  infers  that  the  Japanese  mind 
must  be  the  mind  of  a  child.  M.  de  Bastide  describes  the 
people  at  their  play.  He  says  that  it  is  all  play,  a  pretty 
play  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  other  than  a  kindly- 
disposed  spectator.  His  description  leaves  behind  a 
vivid  impression  of  fields  of  yellow  lilies  stretching 
between  blue  sky  and  sea,  pretty  little  houses  lined  with 
straw  and  paper,  go-carts  dragged  merrily  along  by 
willing  runnei-s,  and  a  constantly  moving  population  which 
asks  only  of  life  that  it  may  be  happy. 

And  yet  when  both  articles  are  read,  the  question 
lingers,  How  came  that  revolution  of  1868  ?  It  was  nob 
brought  about  by  sipping  '*sak^"  under  the  hght  of 
rose-shaded  lamps. 

FOR  THE  GIRLS  OF  ICELAND. 

MRS.  MAONUSSON\s  COLLECTION. 

In  the  Reception  Room  in  the  Review  op  Reviews 
Office,  in  Mowbray  House,  there  is  at  present  on 
view  a  very  rare  and  indeed  unique  collection  of 
antique  Icelandic  jewellery,  ornaments,  carvings,  and 
other  articles.  The  reason  why  they  are  there  is 
because  I  hope,  that  by  affording  those  curious  in  such 
matters  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  imequallod  col- 
lection, Mrs.  Magnusson,  the  owner,  may  be  able  to 
realise  the  dream  of  her  life.  She  has  set  her  heart  upon 
opening  a  High  School  for  Girls  in  Iceland.  She  thinks 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  women  stand  in 
greater  need  of  education  than  in  Iceland,  and  yet  in  no 
country  is  there  so  little  done  for  their  education.  The 
only  education  that  children  generally  receive  is  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  in  religious  knowledge.  This  is,  in 
most  cases,  taught  by  the  mother.  Hitherto  it  may  be 
said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  Icelandic  mother  has 
been  the  universal  schoolmistress  of  the  land.  But  for 
this  purpose  she  must  receive  an  education  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  modem  times.  Tliis  is  a  want  which  is 
very  keenly  felt  by  the  women  of  Iceland. 

She  has  already,  by  the  generous  aid  of  a  few  English 
friends,  succeeded  in  erecting  a  building  at  Reykjavik 
for  a  school  for  elder  girls  on  a  small  piece  of  ground 
given  to  her  by  her  mother.  From  20  to  30  pupils  can  be 
accommodated  there.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
calculated  at  £800,  but  as  usual  the  cost  exceed^  the 
estimate  by  nearly  £300.  The  house  is  built,  but 
Mrs.  Magnusson  is  left  entirely  without  funds  for  fur- 
nishing and  fitting-up  purposes,  for  books,  and  for  paying 
teachers. 

After  having  in  vain  appealed  for  assistanoe  elsewhere, 
Mrs.  Magnusson  was  reluctantly  driven  to  contemplate 
the  sale  of  her  treasured  heirlooms.  The  family  orna- 
ments, some  more  than  700  years  old,  and  most  of  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  after  generation, 
she  had  always  hoped  to  leave  when  she  died  to  a  histori- 
cal museum  in  her  own  country.  This  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  expressed  creat  mI- 
miration  f«r  the  admirable  hAndiwsrk  of  the  loelandie 
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silversmiths.  The  collection  is  said  to  be  quite  unique. 
Bub  Mrs.  Maghusson,  driven  by  her  desire  to  open  that 
school  for  the  future  mothers  of  the  Icelanders,  has  deter- 
mined to  offer  them  to  anyone  who  will  supply  her  with 
the  £1,000  which  she  needs  for  the  school.  In  order  to 
enable  those  who  are  interested  in  such  collections  to  in- 
spect this  one,  I  have  gladly  allowed  her  to  display 
them  at  my  office,  where  they  may  be  seen  any  afternoon 
before  the  15th,  if  they  are  not  sooner  disposed  of.  The 
collection  contains  the  following  among  other  articles  : — 

30  Belts. 

7  Clasps. 

4  Bracelets. 
6  Necklaces. 

6  Silver  spooos  (one  dated  1671). 
20  Round  ornaments  (varioas  sizes). 

8  Buttons  (silver  and  brass)  dug  out  of  a  tomb. 
4  Brooches. 

Several  shawl  and  scarf  pin?. 
1  Lady's  brass  saddle. 

1  Lady's  costume  complete,  and  several  articles  of  tb^ 
national  dress. 

Several  sirticles  of  old  wood-carving,  such  as  boxes  of 
Tarious  sizes  and  shapes,  bed-boards  (one  dating  from  the 
13th  century). 

Several  old  Icelandic  books,  and  other  things. 


Dr.  DoUinger  said  that  Bismarck  was  honestly  anxious 
to  expel  the  Jesuits.  Before  he  made  his  memorable 
discourse  about  not  going  to  Canossa,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  to  a  Council  of  Ministers  : — 

Discussion  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  Bismarck  had 
remained  silent.  At  last  he  said,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Jesuits  should  be  excommunicated  from  the  German  Empire. 
They  must  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  MinauM  mit 
iknen!" 

England's  eastern  pouct. 

Of  English  Eastern  Policy  Dr.  DoUinger  said  wisely  and 
well : — 

England  is  now  regarded  in  the  East  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  the*  Christian.  That  ¥rill  prove  a  stumbling  block  when 
Oriental  Christians  are  asked  to  enter  into  communion  with 
the  English  Church.  That  it  is  any  use  giving  Turkey  a 
chance  of  reformation  and  regeneration,  I  do  not  at  all 
believe.  But  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  give 
Turkey  this  chance  without  leaving  Christian  populations 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turk.  In  1856  not  only  were  the 
Christians  not  protected,  but  what  protection  they  had  en- 
joyed up  to  that  time  was  done  away.  The  Turk  knew  that 
from  henceforth  he  could  do  as  he  pleased.  This  has  always 
been  the  weak  place  in  Gladstone's  armour :  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  has  never  made  the  only  defence  that  was  valid — 
that  in  1856  he  was  only  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
Government,  and  had  to  follow  his  superiors. 


MORE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DR.  DCLLINGER. 

THE  JESUITS  AND  THE  PAPACfY. 

Dr.  Plummer  continues,  in  the  Expositor,  his  recollec- 
tions of  Dr.  Ddllinger's  conversations,  dealing  this  time 
chiefly  with  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  in  Catholic  countries. 

OUT  WITH  the  JESUITS  ! 

Dr.  Dollinger  was  in  favour  of  legislation  against  the 
J esuits.    He  said : — 

The  main  object  is  to  restrain  their  influence  in  the  schools. 
I  should  have  preferred  to  have  had  an  oath  administered  to 
them.  I  think  I  could  frame  one  which  they  would  refuse 
to  take,  and  yet  which  public  opinion  would  approve  as 
natural  and  fair.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empire  and  of 
renunciation  of  certain  doctrines  ;  for  example,  that  when  a 
civil  law  runs  counter  to  an  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  right  to  dis- 
obeythecivil  law.  There  is  a  little  bookwritten  bya  well-known 
Spanish  Jesuit,  Mariana,— perhaps  the  ablest  man  the  Jesuits 
ever  had,— in  which  he  speaks  of  the  diseases  already  exist- 
ing in  the  society.  The  Jesuits  declare  that  it  is  not 
Mariana's,  and  have  had  it  put  on  the  Index.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  indeed,  they  sometimes  admit  it 
among  themselves.  I  have  myself  seen  a  correspondence 
between  a  general  of  the  order  and  a  member  of  it,  in  which 
the  genuineness  of  it  is  admitted,  but  is  nevertheless  to  be 
denied ;  and  the  book  is  to  be  kept  from  members  of  the 
order.  To  no  country  have  the  Jesuits  done  more  harm  than 
to  Poland.  It  lias  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognised  how 
largely  the  ruin  to  Poland  was  due  to  them.  They  ha<l  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  they  instituted  a  system 
of  oppression  and  persecution  of  all  other  religious  communi- 
ties, especially  of  the  independent  Greek  Church.  A  country 
thus  divided  against  itself  could  not  stand.  To  Spain  also  they 
have  done  infinite  harm.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  for  the  suppression  of  the  order.  And  I  don't  think 
that  English  Roman  Catholics  know  how  much  better  their 
position  would  have  been  in  the  old  days  of  oppression  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  the  Jesuits. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

Dr.  Dollinger*s  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Papacy  are  very  interesting.  On  one  occasion  he 
said : — 

If  I  were  offered  the  Popedom,  tiara,  Vatican,  and  all,  on 
the  one  condition  of  never  leaving  the  Vatican,  I  should  say 
"  No,  thank  you ;  you  may  keep  them  for  yourself."  I  think 
that  on  one  condition  I  would  accept — that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  cardinals  and  all 
the  600  members  of  the  Curia,  and  start  with  a  new  set,  who 
would  not  be  the  creatures  of  Pius  IX. 

During  a  walk  in  1876  I  asked  him,  says  Dr.  Plummer, 
whether  he  thought  there  would  ever  come  a  great  crash 
as  regards  Vaticanism,  or  whether  people  would  gradually 
and  insensibly  fall  away  from  it. 

As  regards  that,  I  suppose  one  must  distinguish  between 
different  nations  and  countries.  Among  the  Romance  nations 
there  is  no  interest  in  the  subject :  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal they  are  poco  cvranti,  quite  indifferent.  If  a  Pope 
should  be  elected  who  is  willing  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy, Ultramontanism  will  receive  a  great 
shock,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  Jesuit  party  in 
Europe  must  suffer  accordingly.  And  if  a  modus  vivendi  is 
established  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, the  same  is  likely  to  follow  in  time  with  regard  to  the 
German  Government. 

Bismarck  has  been  giving  himself  much  trouble  to  get 
/arious  Governments  to  join  with  him  in  the  attempt  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  on  the  election  of  the  next  Pope.  He  has 
tried  to  get  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  to  combine  with  Ger- 
many. In  each  case  he  has  had  no  success  whatever.  None 
of  the  Governments  will  help  him.  Even  if  they  would,  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  a  foreigner 
should  be  elected.  Manning  has  no  chance :  of  the  foreigners, 
a  French  cardinal  would  be  chosen.  A  foreigner  might  re- 
move the  seat  of  the  Papacy  fs^m  Italy,  and  the  Italian  car- 
dinals would  not  risk  that.  Moreover,  many  of  them  are 
quite  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Italian  Government. 
An  Italian  looks  to  the  Government  for  promotion  for  his  relar 
tions  and  friends.  A  present  Italian  ecclesiastics  are  entirely 
cut  off  from  all  the  advantages  which  Government  alone  can 
grant. 
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THE  REFERENDUM. 

BY  PROF.  E.  A.  FREEMAN. 

Dr.  Freeman,  in  the  Universal  Review,  enforces  with 
great  delight  one  of  his  favourite  doctrines.  Instead  of 
regarding  Switzerland  as  the  playground  of  Europe,  he 
maintains  that  we  ought  to  look  to  it  as  our  schoolroom, 
and  he  takes  advantage  of  the  recent  discussion  on 
the  Referendum  in  order  to  invite  political  thinkers  to  a 
study  of  Swiss  politics.  His  paper  gives  a  somewhat 
uncertain  sound  as  to  his  own  view  of  the  possibility 
of  transporting  the  Refereiulum  to  this  country,  but  he 
says  enough  to  show  that  he  would  regard  such  an  ex- 
periment with  much  sympathy.  The  Referendum^  or 
the  reference  of  a  proposed  change  in  the  law  or  consti- 
tution to  a  mass  vote  of  the  whole  of  the  electors  is,  he 
points  out,  a  natural  but  novel  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Landesgemeinde,  which  is  the 
Swiss  equivalent  of  the  New  England  towns  meeting, 
that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  of  the  whole  of  the 
citizens,  who  thus  constitute  the  legislature,  without  any 
intermediaries  in  the  shape  of  representatives.  Mr. 
Freeman  says : — 

Now  it  is  surely  hard  to  deny  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  gain  if  measures  could  be  voted  for  and  against 
purely  on  their  merits,  without  reference  to  personal  and 
party  questions.  And  there  does  seem  a  good  case  made  out 
lor  the  belief  that  the  Referendum  would  bring  us  nearer  to 
such  a  happy  state  of  things.  There  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side ;  but  the 
question  is  at  least  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  any 
man.  The  matter  is  surely  not  one  of  party  politics.  The 
appeal  to  the  people  is  essentially  democratic.  Swiss 
experience  shows  that  is  also  pratically  conservative  ; 
that  is,  it  shows  that  the  Swiss  people  at  least  are 
slow  to  change,  slower  than  their  representatives,  whose 
proposals  of  change  they  constantly  reject.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  would  be  the  case  in  another 
country.  But  if  it  were  so,  what  then  1  The  first  principle 
of  democracy  is  surely  to  give  the  people- -the  whole 
people,  not  any  part  of  them— the  freest  power  of  action. 
Above  all,  the  matter  must  not  be  argued  in  the  interest  of 
this  or  that  question  in  immediate  dispute.  Mr.  Dicey 
mentioned  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment  as  questions 
specially  suited  for  the  Referendum.  About  Home  Rule  my 
only  doubt  would  be  whether  it  is  not  a  question  so  purely 
Irish  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  an  Irish  vote  only.  I  in 
no  way'conmiit  myself  to  the  Referendum ;  I  only  say  that 
Mr.  Dicey 's  case  is  one  worth  weighing.  And  I  do  most 
emphatically  say  that  the  question  whether  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  adopt  the  Referendum  or  not  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  effect  which  the  Referendum  would  be  likely 
to  have  on  Home  Rule  or  Disestablishment,  or  any  other 
question. 

He  summarises  Mr.  Bryce's  sunmiing  up  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  question  as  published  in  the  Speakei'. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Freeman's  parting  word  on  the 
subject : — 

I  do  not  feel  bound  to  commit  myself  either  for  or  against 
the  proposal.  But  it  does  strike  me  that  some  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
practical  objections  seem  to  belong  to  that  class  of  which 
there  are  always  plenty  to  be  found  against  any  proposed 
change.  A  change  which  has  real  and  practical  advantages 
is  commonly  found  to  work  more  easily  in  practice  than 
seemed  likely  beforehand.  There  are  always  diflBculties  at 
the  beginning  of  everything ;  but  the  difficulties  get  smaller 
as  the  thing  comes  to  be  practically  better  understood.  In 
our  "  flexible  **  constitution,  above  all,  things  have  a  way  of 
practically  righting  themselves.  No  legislator  could  fix 
beforehand,  in  the  shape  of  a  clause  in  a  "rigid**  con- 
stitution, when  a  Minister  ought  to  resign  office,  when  he 
may  rightly  dissolve  Parliament,  when  he  may  acquiesce  in 
defeat.   Such  things  settle  themselves,  subject  of  course  to 


the  criticism  of  the  opposite  party  on  the  course  chosen* 
And  it  may  well  be  that  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  it  woul<) 
be  "constitutional"  to  apply  the  Referendum  would  settle^ 
themselves  in  the  like  sort.  For  my  own  part  I  was  once,  as- 
I  just  now  said,  strong  against  the  Referendum  even  in  its 
native  Switzerland.  1  am  now  leds  strong  against  it,  even 
here  in  Great  Britain.  One  is  drawn  to  anything  which 
offers  even  a  chance  of  getting  measures  discussed  and 
voted  on,  in  Parliament  or  out  of  Parliament,  on  their  real- 
merits,  and  not  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  this  or  that 
Ministry. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  FUTURE, 

WITH  NO  ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  FEW  OPINIONS  ! 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  an  American  editor  of  considerable 
standing,  contributes  to  the  Fomm  of  July  a  paper  on 
"Tlie  Newspaper  of  the  Future,"  in  which  he  explains- 
his  theory  of  what  the  ideal  newspaper  will  be.  He 
thinks  that  the  newspaper,  in  its  ambition  to  be  eveiy- 
thing  and  have  everything,  has  travelled  far  beyond  its- 
legitimate  bounds.  Its  original  functions  appear  to 
have  been  forgotten;  its  most  obvious  faults  are  in- 
accuracy and  partizan  unfairness.  He  hopes  that  Ameri- 
cans have  now  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  the- 
deplorable  and  despicable  sensationalism  which  flourishes^ 
upon  the  frailties  of  mankind.  It  really  seems  as  if 
things  could  be  no  worse  than  they  are  ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind  teaches  that  when  matters  are  at  their 
worst,  the  time  for  them  to  mend  has  come,  journalism, 
will  after  a  time  experience  a  moral  uplift  that  will  raise- 
us  all  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  The  real 
purpose  of  the  newspaper  has  been  deieated  by  its  owi^ 
mismanagement.  Nobody  expects  to  find  the  truth  about^ 
public  men  and  public  measures  fairly  and  candidly  stated 
m  the  political  newspapers. 

In  such  a  depressing  condition  of  things,  perhaps  the- 
better  portion  of  the  newspaper  fraternity  will  resort  to- 
honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  conscientious  treatment  of  the: 
news,  in  sheer  self-defence.  Reformers  on  this  line  need 
not  expect  to  be  understood  and  believed  at  first.  They 
inust  allow  the  shock  of  novelty  to  pass  away. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  wiU  be  crisp  and  bright 
without  being  smart  and  flippant.  It  will  cost  more  than 
the  newspaper  of  to-day,  because  it  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  verification  of  the  matter  which  it  prints.  Raw  and 
untrained  men  will  give  place  to  men  whose  mental  judg- 
ment is  suited  to  their  station.  But,  at  the  same  tirne^ 
that  this  extra  expense  is  to  be  incurred  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  met  will  disappear,  for  the  coming  news- 
paper will  have  no  advertisements.  Tlie  time  will  come 
when  the  advertising  sheet  must  lead  an  existence  sejMi- 
rate  from  the  newspaper.  With  the  -advertisements  will 
go  the  quasi-editoriid  opinions.  'liiere  is  too  niuch 
editorial  writing ;  every  correspondent  thrusts  his  opinions- 
into  his  telegrams. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  will  be  no  less  opinionated^ 
perhaps,  than  that  of  the  present ;  but  it  will  be  more  honest- 
and  candid,  and  therefore  its  utterances  will  be  more  worthy^ 
of  respect.  What  is  quite  as  important  as  a  matter  of  reform^ 
editorial  opinions  will  be  expressed  in  their  proper  and  legiti- 
mate place,  not  spread  all  over  the  paper.   In  that  day,^ 
the  man  who  shall  look  in  the  best  newspaper  for  the- 
news,  will  not  be  compelled  to  swallow  the  prejudice* 
and  notions  of  the  editorial  staff  along  with  informa- 
tion from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.   When  the  news- 
paper of  the  future  comes  —  clean,  bright,  houMt,  impar- 
tial, accurate,  painstaking,  and  absolutely  just  (a«)wing  for 
the  frailties  of  poor  human  nature)— we  shall  doubtless  be- 
surprised  that  we  have  so  long  endured  the  crude  methods^, 
conscienceless  habits,  and  reckless  haste  of  the  jonmalisma 
of  to-day. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  STUDY  BY  COMTE  KEBATRY. 

The  tremendous  dimensions  of  American  problems  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  article  published  by  the  Comte 
K^ratry  in  the  first  July  number  of  the  Reviie  rfea  Dmix 
Mandes  on  the  Agricultural  Crisis  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  heard  something  lately  of  the  attitude  of  Canada 
and  of  the  South  Americiwi  Republics  towards  the  Pan- 
American  ideal.    M.  K^ratry  endeavours  to  explain,  as 
it  were  from  the  heart  of  the  United  States,  why  their 
attitude  should  be  wliat  ,it  is.    He  devotes  fifty  pages  to 
the  task,   and  begins  characteristically  enough  by  a 
section  which  is  headed     Increase  of  Cultivation  and 
of  Produce — Impoverishment  of   Farmers."   This  is 
practically  the  kejmote  of  the  situation.  Agricultural 
distress  in  America  is  represented,  not  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  earth  and  imperfect  methods  of  cultivation, 
but  by  enormous  riches  in  the  earth  and  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  farmers 
grow  poorer  in  consequence  of  the  condition\inder  which 
they  bring  their  produce  to  the  market.    That  is  to  say, 
the  wealth  of  the  Continent  is  natural,  the  poverty  is  arti- 
ficial.   In  proof  of  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  United  States  produce  30  per 
jcent.  of  the  cereals  of  the  entire  world,  and  that  the 
increase  in  their  area  of  cultivation  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  amounted  to  69  per  cent.  Relatively 
and  actually  the  value  of  their  agricultural  produce  is 
steadily  augmenting.     It  is  the  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  bushels  of  com  per 
inhabitant  is  harvested  every  year  ;  and  whereas  this 
number  was  estimated  in  1850  at  37  per  head,  it  had 
risen  in  1880  to  53  per  head.    Taking  Indian  com  alone, 
the  quantity  exported  in  1870  was  something  over  one 
million  ef  bushels,  and  in  1880  the  exportation  had  risen 
to  over  98  millions.    The  exportation  of  wheat  in  the 
same  year  touched  a  total  of  nearly  187  millions, 
and  represented  a  surplus  of  jproduction  over  local 
consumption  of  35  per  cent.    Yet  American  farmers 
complain  that  they  are   mined,  and,  extraordinaiy 
as  the  complaint  sounds  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
not  altogether  without  justification.     Increase  of  pro- 
duction has,  of  course,  had  as  one  result  a  fall  in  price. 
In  1866,  a  dollar  might  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  531b. 
of  maize,  or  33  of  wheat,  or  2J  of  cotton.    Now  the 
farmers  must  give  in  retum  for  a  dollar  93  lb.  of  maize, 
or  501b.  of  wheat,  or  91b.  of  cotton.    It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  him  to  sow  and  reap  a  good  deal  more  in 
order  to  produce  the  same  money  value  for  himself.  If 
the  money  value  represented  an  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life  equivalent  to  that 
which  it  represents  in  com,  it  is  evident  that  all  would 
be  well,  and  the  farmer  would  be  getting  a  greater  actual 
retum  for  93  lb.  of  com  than  he  used  to  get  for  53  lb. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  here  we  touch  the  crux  of 
the  situation.    Trade  in  com  is  free.  Almost  every  other 
article  is  protected,  and  while  the  price  of  com  follows 
the  natural  law  of  decreasing  in  proportion  to  increased 
production,  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  which  the  farmer 
Duys  with  his  coin  is  artificially  kept  up..    The  result  bids 
fair  to  be,  indeed,  min  for  the  farmer;  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Ajnerican  farmer  is  a  matter  of  far  too  great  importance 
to  the  rest  of    the  world    for  us  to  look  on  at 
the  stmggle  with  indifference.    There  are  two  remedies. 
One  is  to  adopt  a  homoeopathic  principle  of  curing  like  by 
like',  and  to  extend  some  form  of  protection  to  com.  The 
other  is  the  more  drastic  solution  of  abolishing  protective 
duties  all  round.    The  battle  of  protection  and  free  trade 
will  have  to  be  fought  out  under  conditions  exactly  re- 


versed from  those  with  which  this  country  is  familiar,  but- 
the  lists  are  filling  and  the  shields  of  the  combatants  will 
bear  the  same  legends  as  before.  The  agricultural  interest 
is  on  one  side,  and  the  manufacturing  interest  on  the  other. 
The  consumer,  who  many  times  out-numbers  both,  and 
who  has  evidently  everything  to  gain  by  the  abolition  of 
artificial  prices,  will  form  the  public  and  spectators  of 
the  fight.  Can  they  do  nothing  ?  Before  the  compact  mass 
of  opinion  which  the  consumers,  if  they  choose  to  unite, 
could  bring  to  bear,  the  Farmers'  Alliances  and  Knights 
of  Labour,  and  all  the  other  details  of  the  raree  show 
would  become  as  trivial  as  the  trappings  of  a  Lord 
Mayor's  procession  against  which  a  London  crowd  sheulrl 
have  set  its  face. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS. 

In  the  London  Qtiartedy  Review  a  writer  pleads  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  an  amendment  is  urgently  required.. 
Here  is  the  reviewer's  scheme  : — 

We  must  have  a  simple,  quick,  and  easy  method  of  dealing; 
with  these  deplorable  cases ;  what  could  be  better  than  the 
following?   Let  any  person,  standing  in  the  relation  or 
parent  or  child,  brother  or  sister,  guardian  or  trustee  to  an 
inebriate — whether  the  latter  is  of  full  age  or  not — have^ 
power  to  apply  at  the  nearest  police  office  for  a  form,, 
on   which    the   name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the- 
applicant  and  of  the  inebriate,  should,  in  due  order  be  set 
forth.   A  summons  should  be  issued  in  accordance  with- 
these  particulars,  and  be  served  on  the  inebriate.    When  the 
case  came  on  for  hearing,  the  magistrates  should  have  abso- 
lute power  to  ask  for  and  obtain  information  as  to  the 
defendant's  history,  habits,  and  circxmistances.  The  applica- 
tion would  of  course  have  to  be  supported  by  unprejudiced 
witnesses  and  trustworthy  evidence.  The  magistrates  would 
easily  eliminate  the  cases  in  which  malice  or  dishonesty  was 
the  instigating  motive ;  moreover,  the  defendant  would  make 
his  defence,  and,  if  possible,  clear  himself.   But,  unless  we  are 
singularly  in  error,  the  ineb  ixii  would  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  express  contrition,  be  abjectly  frightened,  and  promise- 
to  amend ;  very  rarely  indeed  would  he  plead  that  he  was  the- 
victim  of  a  conspiracy.   Then,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  defendant  should  be  detained  from  one  to  six  months,  to^ 
begin  with ;  when  indigent,  the  expenses  should  be  met  by 
the  rates ;  when  better  off,  he  should  have  greater  comforts, 
and  be  charged  a  moderate — a  very  moderate  sum.   As  for- 
places  of  detention,  what  could  be  easier  than  special  de- 
partments in  gaols  or  lunatic  asylums  7   At  fivet  such  special' 
departments  would  only  need  to  be  added  to  a  few  prisons  or 
asylums ;  but  after  a  time,  if  necessary,  to  more,  and  finally, 
special  institutions  could  be  built  and  confined  to  this  class. 
When  the  property  is  considerable,  and  the  inebriate  has  been 
confined  several  times,  the  Acts  might  make  provision  for 
appointing  trustees,  with  almost  absolute  control,  but  their 
assistance  would  seldom  be  necessary.   One  class,  and  a  very 
large  one,  we  have  not  dealt  with — that  of  confirmed, 
low-class  inebriates,  whose  friends  would  not  trouble  to- 
move,  or  there  might  not  be  any  friends  to  take  the  initiative. 
Here  we  think  the  local  police  authorities  should  have  power- 
to  move,  and  instead  of  sending  a  person  to  prison  two  hun- 
dred times,  as  frequently  happens,  they  could  apply,  in 
due  form,  to  the  magistrates  for  an  order  to  com|j[iit  the- 
inebriate  to  an  institution  for  six  months,  and  when 
necessary,  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rates. 

We  do  not  propose  to  treat  inebriates  as  criminals  or  luna- 
tics, but  as  persons  detained  primarily  for  the  protection  and 
relief  of  their  friends ;  while  in  the  institution  they  might 
be  supplied  with  books,  papers,  and  letters,  and  receive- 
frequent  visits  from  their  friends,  but  they  should  be  unable^ 
to  leave  till  their  sentence  had  expired.  We  are  certain  that 
were  such  institutions  opened  they  would  soon  be  crowded,, 
and  thousands  of  families  would  in  consequence  be  relievedi 
from  a  load  of  misery. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  WITCH. 

A  QUAINT  FANCY.     BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

In  "  Over  the  Tea  Cups,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
August,  Dr.  Hobnes  gives  us  one  of  the  best  papers  which 
"we  have  had  from  his  facile  pen.  It  is  full  of  many  quaint 
fancies.  Among  others  he  remarks  that  a  tree  is  an  mider- 
:ground  creature  with  its  tail  in  the  air !  All  its  intelligence 
is  in  its  roots,  and  all  its  senses  are  in  its  roots : — 

The  next  time  you  see  a  tree  waving  in  the  wind,  recollect 
tthat  it  is  the  tail  of  a  great  undergroand,  many-armed, 
ipolypus-like  creature,  which  is  a^  proud  of  its  caudal  append- 
;age,  especially  in  summer-time,  as  a  peacock  of  his  gorgeous 
expanse  of  plumage. 

Another  curious  remark  is  that  Niagara  is  the  tongue  of 
-the  American  continent.  The  continent,  he  says,  is  a 
^eat  giant ;  the  northern  half  holds  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  at  Niagara  he  puts  out  his  tongue.  But  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  passage  relates  to  the  electric  tramcar, 
which  is  driven  by  a  current  communicated  to  the  car  by 
A  small  broom  which  brushes  the  copper  conductor  over- 
head.  He  says : — 

There  are  crowds  of  people  whirled  through  our  streets  on 
these  new-fashioned  oars,  with  their  witch-broomsticks  over- 
liead — if  they  don't  come  from  Salem,-  they  onght  to — and 
not  more  than  one  in  a  dozen  of  these  fisb-eyed  bipeds 
thinks  or  cares  a  nickel's  worth  about  the  miracle  which  is 
wrought  for  their  convenience.  They  know  that  without 
bands  or  feet,  without  horses,  without  steam,  so  far  as  they 
•can  see,  they  are  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  account  for  it  except  the  witch -broomstick  and 
the  iron  or  copper  cobweb  which  they  see  stretched  above 
them.  What  do  they  know  or  care  about  this  last  revelation 
of  the  omnipresent  spirit  of  the  material  universe?  We 
ought  to  go  down  on  our  knees  when  one  of  these  mighty 
caravans,  car  after  car,  spins  by  us,  under  the  mystic  im- 
pulse which  seems  to  know  not  whether  its  train  is  loaded 
or  empty.  We  are  used  to  force  in  the  muscles  of  horses,  in 
the  expansive  potency  of  steam,  but  here  we  have  force 
stripped  stark  naked — nothing  but  a  filament  to  cover  its 
nudity — and  yet  showing  its  might  in  efforts  that  would  task 
the  working  beam  of  a  ponderous  steam-engine.  I  am  thank- 
ful that,  in  an  age  of  cynicism,  I  have  not  lost  my  reverence. 
Before  this  new  manifestation  of  that  form  of  cosmic 
vitality  which  we  call  electricity,  I  feel  like  taking  the  pos- 
ture of  the  peasants  listening  to  the  Angelus.  How  near  the 
mystic  effluence  of  mechanical  energy  brings  us  to  the 
■divine  source  of  all  power  and  motion  I  In  the  old  mytho- 
logy, the  right  hand  of  Jove  held  and  sent  forth  the  light- 
ning. So,  in  the  record  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  did  the 
right  hand  of  Jehovah  cast  forth  and  direct  it.  Was  Nahum 
tmnking  of  our  far-off  time  when  he  wrote,  "  The  chariots 
shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall  jostle  one  against  another 
in  the  broad  ways :  they  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall 
run  like  the  lightnings  "  ? 

Dr.  Holmes  elaborates  this  idea  in  fanciful  verse  en- 
titled, *'The  Broomstick  Train,  or  the  Keturii  of  the 
Witches."  I  quote  some  Unes: — 

Look  out !    Look  out,  boys  I    Clear  the  track ! 
The  witches  are  here !   They've  all  come  back  I 
They  hanged  them  high,  but  they  wouldn't  lie  still, 
For  cats  and  witches  are  hard  to  kill ; 
They  buried  them  deep,  but  they  wouldn't  die — 
Books  say  they  did,  but  they  lie  I  they  lie  I 

«      «      *      *  « 


Now  when  the  boss  of  the  beldams  found 

That  without  his  leave  they  were  ramping  round. 

He  caUed,-^they  could  hear  him  twenty  miles. 

From  Chelsea  beach  to  the  Misery  Isles ; 

The  deafest  old  granny  knew  his  tone 

Without  the  trick  of  the  telephone. 

•*  Come  here,  you  witches  1  Come  here  1 "  says  he,— 

**  At  your  games  of  old,  without  asking  me  1 

I'll  give  you  a  little  job  to  do 

That  will  keep  you  stirring,  you  godless  crew  I  ** 

They  came,  of  course,  at  their  master's  call. 

The  witches,  the  broomsticks,  the  cats,  and  all ; 

He  led  the  hags  to  a  railway  train 

The  horses  were  trying  to  drag  in  vain. 

"  Now,  then,"  says  he,  "  you've  had  your  fun. 

And  here  are  the  cars  you've  got  to  run. 

The  driver  may  just  unhitch  his  team, 

We  don't  want  horses,  we  don't  want  steam ; 

You  may  keep  your  old  black  cats  to  hug. 

But  the  loaded  train  you  have  got  to  lug." 

Since  then  on  many  a  car  youH  see 

A  broomstick  plain  as  plain  can  be ; 

On  every  stick  there's  a  witch  astride, — 

The  string  you  see  to  her  leg  is  tied. 

She- will  do  a  mischief  if  she  can, 

But  the  string  is  held  by  a  careful  man, 

And  whenever  the  evil-minded  witch 

Would  cut  some  caper  he  gives  a  twitch. 

As  for  the  hag,  you  can't  see  her, 

But  hark  I  you  can  hear  her  black  cat's  purr. 

And  now  and  then,  as  a  train  goes  by. 

You  may  catch  a  gleam  from  her  wicked  eye. 

Often  you've  looked  on  a  rushing  train, 
But  just  what  moved  it  was  not  so  plain. 
It  couldn't  be  those  wires  above, 
For  they  could  neither  pull  nor  shove  ; 
Where  was  the  motor  that  made  it  go 
You  couldn't  guess,  but  turn  you  kno/v. 

Remember  my  rhymes  when  you  ride  again 
On  the  rattling  rail  by  the  broomstick  train  1 


THE  PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

A  NEW  sixpenny,  the  Pateimoster  Heriew,  will  be 
published  early  in  October.  It  will  contain  signed  and 
occasionally  illustrated  articles.  It  has  been  projected, 
and  will  be  conducted  by  a  group  of  young  and  cultured 
Catholics,  who  desire  to  create  an  independent  organ 
of  opinion  which  shall  be  negatively  Catholic  (with 
a  capital  C)  and  broadly  catholic  (with  a  little  c). 
That  is  to  say  the  Fatenioster  liemew  will  not  treat  as 
open  questions  those  matters  of  iaith  and  morals  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  declared  to  be  closed, 
but  in  all  other  departments  of  life  it  will  endeavour  to 
vie  with  the  most  Liberal  of  its  contemporaries  in  the 
actuality  of  its  treatment  of  all  the  living  issues  of 
social,  political^  and  scientific  speculation.  Its  readers 
will  not  be  startled  by  coming  upon  articles  m  praise  of 
adultery  or  in  ridicule  of  theism,  but  in  the  wide  field  of  open 
questions  it  will  afford  as  free  an  arena  for  ])ublic  discussion 
as  any  miscellany  of  them  all.  I  hear  Catholic  connection 
will  enable  its  conductors  to  make  its  pages  more  cosmo- 
politan than  most  of  om*  English  magazines,  and  it  will 
make  a  speciality  of  what  may  be  called  the  coming  talent 
of  the  new  generation.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  best 
writers  who  have  already  arrived  have  promised  to  contri- 
bute, and  the  Paternoster  JReview  bids  fair  to  make  a 
secure  footing  for  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  importa&t 
periodicals  of  our  time. 
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'  MR.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  IDEAL  OF  WOMANHOOD. 

A  PROTEST  FROM  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  article  in  the  Universal  Review 
upon  the  Girl  of  the  Future  has  brought  down  upon  my 
unfortunate  head  a  shower  of  indignant  letters,  for  it  is 
evidently  the  opinion  of  a  great*  number  of  my  readers 
that  anyone  who  could  propagate  the  doctrines  laid  down 
in  the  Vnirersal  Review  should  be  placed  under  the  major 
excommunication  by  all  editoi-s,  and  never  again  be 
allowed  to  sign  an  article  in  any  periodical  read  by 
decent  people.  The  objurgation  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
has  hitherto  not  found  much  expression  in  print. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  however,  breaks  the  silence  in  the 
current  number  of  Lucifer,  in  which,  by  the  way,  she 
prints  the  following  notice  : — 

In  obedience  to  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Europe,  I,  H.  P. 
Blavatsky,  the  originator  and  co-Founder  of  the  Theoso- 
phical Society,  accept  the  duty  of  exercising  the  Presidential 
authority  for  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  in  virtue  of  this 
authority  I  declare  that  the  Headquarters  of  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  in  London,  where  I  reside,  will  in  future  be 
the  Headquarters  for  the  transaction  of  all  official  business 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Europe. 

She  devotes  her  first  editorial  article  in  her  new  cajwicity 
to  a  eulogy  of  Count  Tolstoi  and  a  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Grant  Allen.  Madame  Blavatsky  protests  vehemently 
against  the  editor  of  the  Universcd  Review  for  having 
published  "such  an  uncalled-for  insult  to  every  woman, 
whether  wife  or  mother."  Her  vindication  of  Count 
Tolstoi',  whose  meaning,  she  thinks,  has  been  mis- 
understood, as  it  is  not  monasticism  that  he  preaches 
but  continence,  is  unfortunate,  for  since  it  was  written 
Count  Tolstoi's  own  exposition  of  the  *'  Kreutzer  Sonata  " 
somewhat  invalidates  the  value  of  her  exposition.  But 
leaving  this,  let  us  turn  to  Madame  Blavatsky's  protest. 
No  more  degrading  insult,  she  declares,  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  respectable  girls  of  England  than  that 
contained  in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  article  : — 

The  next  thing  we  may  be  told  is,  thdt  epicureanism  and 
gluttony  are  "  divine  impulses,"  and  we  shall  be  invited  to 
see  in  Messalina  the  highest  exemplar  of  a  virtuous  Roman 
matron.  Stem  moralists  who  shudder  at  ZoLa's  "filthy 
realism,'*  what  say  you  to  this  production  of  one  of  your 
own  national  prophets,  who  has  evidently  found  honour  in 
his  own  country?  Such  naturalistic  articles  as  "The  Girls 
of  the  Future,"  published  in  the  hugest  and  reddest 
Review  on  the  globe,  are,  methinks,  more  dangerous  for  the 
public  morals  than  all  the  Tolstoi-Zola  fictions  put  together. 
In  it  we  see  the  outcome  of  materialistic  science,  which,  look- 
ing on  man  only  as  a  more  highly  developed  animal,  treats 
therefore  its  female  portion  on  its  own  animalistic  principles. 
Steeped  over  the  ears  in  dense  matter  and  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  mankind,  along  with  its  first  cousins  the  monkeys, 
is  directly  descended  of  an  ape  father,  and  a  baboon  mother 
of  a  now  ijxtinct  species,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  must,  of  course, 
fail  to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  own  reasoning ;  e.ff.y  if  it  is  an 
**  honour  for  any  woman  to  have  been  loved  by  Shelley  .  »  •  . 
and  to  have  brought  into  the  world  a  son  by  a  Newton,"  and 
another  "  by  a  Goethe,"  why  should  not  the  young  ladies  who 
resort  to  Regent  Street  at  the  small  hours  of  night  and  who 
are  soaked  through  and  through  with  such  honours,"  why 
should  not  they,  we  ask,  receive  public  recognition  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  nation  ?  City  squares  ought  to  be 
adorned  with  their  statues  and  Phryne  set  up  hereafter  as  an 
illostrioos  example  to  Hypatia. 

How  would  Grant  Allen,  she  asks,  like  sUch  "divine 
models  "  in  his  mother,  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  ? 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  IRELAND. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MAHAFFY. 

Professor  Mahaffy  contributes  to  the  CJiautatiqnan  a 
pleasant  and  genial  account  of  Country  Life  in  Ireland." 
It  is  the  country  life,  not  of  the  millions  who  live  in  the 
country,  but  of  the  few  thousand  landlords  who  still  sur- 
vive to  preserve  some  semblance  of  civilization  and  of  cul- 
ture in  the  midst  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Balfour  proposes 
to  convert  into  a  howling  wilderness  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors. The  first  characteristic  which  difterentiates  the 
country  life  in  Ireland  from  ruml  life  in  America  is  the 
rigour  with  which  the  landlord's  domain  is  walled  round 
and  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the  common  people.  Tho 
view  from  a  gentleman's  seat  is  regarded  as  partially 
spoiled  if  another  country  house  can  be  seen  ^vithin  range 
of  the  telescope.    Professor  Mahafly  says  : — 

On  the  whole,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  are  more  pieasmt,  par- 
ticularly to  a  sportsman;  the  English  more  dignified,  or,  I 
might  say,  magnificent.  A  great  Irish  house  is  jnore  homely 
and  genial.  The  host  and  hostess  generally  talk  better ; 
they  put  more  stress  upon  their  out-of-door  appointments ; 
they  have  better,  or  nither  more  interesting,  gardens  ;  better 
bred  horses,  and  are  readier  to  put  them  at  your  disposal. 
And  then  the  country  in  Ireland  is  so  delightful;  the 
air  is  so  mild ;  the  climate  never  too  hot ;  every  one  you 
meet,  even  upon  a  country  road,  is  so  ready  to  talk  and  so 
prompt  with  his  answers.  The  sport,  too,  is  much  pleasanter 
and  more  various.  The  Irish  country  house  is  more  natural. 
You  come  down  to  breakfast  any  hour  you  like  within 
reasonable  limits  (9-10.30).  Everybody  \falks  round  and 
helps  himself. 

You  are  asked  at  breakfast  what  you  would  like  to  do. 
Will  you  fish,  or  shoot,  or  hunt,  or  drive,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  professed  object  of  your  visit. 

When  you  come,  if  it  be  winter,  you  have  hours  of  rest  and 
refreshment  to  read,  sleep,  talk  around  the  fire,  I e fore  the 
eight  o'clock  dinner  unites  the  whole  party  in  evening  dresS 
— full  dress,  in  fact, — about  an  elegantly  served  table.  If  the 
day  be  too  wet  for  sport— and  that  is  an  extreme  case— there 
are  always  plenty  of  new  books,  French  and  English  ;  people 
who  play  and  sing  together ;  a  billiard-room  for  the  smokers ; 
neighbours  some  miles  off  in  a  similar  abode  to  be  visited. 

But  if  you  accompany  the  lady  of  the  house  when  she  drive* 
down  to  the  village  or  through  the  park,  you  will  also  find  that 
she  knows  all  the  poor  and  the  sick,  that  she  takes  care  of  the 
orphans,  protects  by  her  interest  the  young  girls  who  go  from 
her  estate  into  the  world,  while  her  husband  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  looking  into  his  tenants'  difiiculties  and  helping 
them  to  improve  what  is  now  the  joint  estate  of  both.  This 
is  a  very  different  picture  from  that  usually  drawn  of  the 
Irish 'country  gentleman.  Mine  is  drawn  from  actual  men 
whom  I  know,  and  can  name. 

According  as  you  descend  the  social  scale,  of  course  you 
find  the  luxuries  curtailed;  and  there  are  many  country 
houses  equally  delightful  for  company  and  for  sport,  where 
there  are  only  maid  servants,  and  where  you  or  one  of  the 
younger  sons  must  look  to  the  guns  after  the  day's  shooting 
is  over.   But  the  underlying  principles  are  the.  same. 

It  is  not  till  we  leave  the  country  seats,  and  come  into  the 
country  towns  of  Ireland,  that  we  find  a  life  uglier,  meaner, 
poorer  than  any  similar  life  which  I  could  find  in  the 
States.  Instead  of  the  manifest  ease  and  plenty,  the 
comfort  and  even  beauty  which  mark  the  outlying  villages  in 
the  Eastern  States,  you  find  in  Ireland  hideous  square  houses, 
packed  together  along  a  hideous  street ;  shabby  shops  (stores^; 
no  gardens  of  fiowers,  no  ornaments,  however  simple,  of 
natural  life,  and  often  manifest  squalor  beside  comparative 
affluence.  You  meet  the  street  beg^^  and  bis  natural  com- 
panion, the  policeman ;  you  are  shown  the  rich  usurer's  shop, 
and  yon  see  crowding  about  the  door  his  natural  companions^ 
the  pauper  tenant-la[rmers. 
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«going  to  war  on  bicycles  and  jaunting 

CARS. 

In  the  July  number,  the  United  Service  Magazine  has 
'been  discussing  of  late  how  best  to  mount  men  for  war, 
^nd  this  month  Captain  Mandeis  pleads  strongly  in 
favour  of  sending  soldiers  to  battle  on  jaunting  cars.  It 
seems  that  Lord  Ailesbury  in  1859  made  the  experiment, 
and  there  were  actually  three  companies  of  riflemen 
mounted  cars  attached  to  the  Wiltshire  Yeomanry  from 
1859  to  1876.  Each  car  carried  nine  men.  Two  cars 
•drawn  by  two  horses  were  attached  to  each  squadron,  and 
could  go  wherever  the  guns  went.  In  crossincr  new 
ploughed  ground,  the  rifleman  lumped  off*  and  ran  by  the 
side ;  they  crossed  hedges  ana  small  ditches  with  ease. 
Last  month  Captain  Balfour  pressed  forward  very 
strongly  the  claim  of  bicycles  as  a  mount  on  which  to 
send  men  to  war. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  speaking  of  the  cycle-men,  says  they 
K>fier  a  cheap  addition  to  our  defensive  strength,  of  whicn 
we  should  take  every  advantage  : — **  While  I  cannot  an- 
ticipate that  men  mounted  on  cycles  will  ever  perform 
.all  that  some  enthusiasts  hope,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  G^eat  Britain  and  Ireland  they  would  prove  of 
inestimable  value  should  we  ever  have  the  misfortune  of 
'.seeing  hostile  troops  in  this  country.'' 

The  first  point,  that  of  expense,  is  thus  dealt  with  by 
'Capt.  Balfour.  This  is  only  a  very  rough  estimate 
founded  on  mounts  "  only.  Thus  : — CyclSt-Infantry  : 
Cost  of  cycle  per  man,  £12  ;  life  of  cycle  (say  six  years), 
ttherefore  cost  per  annum,  £2 ;  repairs,  oil,  &c.,  say  £1 ; 
total  cost  per  annum,  £3.  Cavalry  :  Cost  of  horse,  £35  ; 
useful  life  (say  seven  years),  therefore  cost  per  annum, 
£5  ;  maintenance,  £40  ;  total  cost  per  annum,  £45.  In 
this  estimate  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  has  been  given 
.to  cavalry.  Capt.  Balfour  thinks  there  are  800,000 
►cyclists  in  the  country,  from  whom  36,000  cyclemen 
'Could  be  raised  with  ease. 

Thus  the  daily  distance  covered  will  be  between  thirty- 
two  and  sixty-four  miles.  No  other  arm  can  approach 
4his  rapidity. 

The  second  point  is  the  indestructibility  of  cycles. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  cycles  should  not  be 
•purchased  for  military  purposes  (at  an  average  weight  of 
'40  to  45  lb.  per  man),  which  could  stand  any  amotint  of 
rough  work.  Also  there  are  cycle  repairers  established 
in  every  small  town,  and  in  many  large  villages  all  over 
'Great  Britain.  Bullets,  of  course,  affect  cycles  much  less 
'than  horses. 

The  third  point  is  silence  of  movement.  At  night, 
provided  there  is  light  enough  to  see  the  edges  of  the 
road,  cyclists  can  attack  outposts  without  betraying  their 
presence  till  they  are  up  to  the  line  of  sentries. 

The  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  point,  is 
the  comparative  independence  of  base  which  cyclist- 
infantry  possess.  Thus,  after  a  hearty  dinner  and  a 
•  quiet  night's  rest  twenty  miles  away  from  the  enemy,  an 
•attack  on  his  flanks,  or  rear,  or  line  of  communications, 
might  be  made  at  dawn.  It  would  be  trying  work  for 
the  invader  suddenly  to  find  bodies  of  infantry  of  thou- 
;  sands  strong  for  certain,  and  of  unknown  reserve  power, 
.suddenly  appearing  vaguely  out  of  space,  and  benaving 
with  cruel  concreteness  in  the  matter  of  bullets. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  believe  that  a 
very  perfect  form  of  mounted  screen  might  l>e  formed  by 
the  combination  of  men  mounted  on  horses  and  on  cycles, 
for  we  should  thus  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  both. 
Fati^e  to  the  horses  would  be  saved  in  closed  country, 
umd  in  open  country  the  cyclists  would  not  be  obliged  to 
deave  the  roads. 


OF  Reviews. 

WHY  MINISTERS  SHOULD  R£AD  THE  'PREVIEW 
OF  REVIEWS." 

PKOFESSOR  MI7IIRAY  ON  PEBIODICAL  LITEKATUBB. 

In  the  HomUetic  Retiew  for  July  the  first  place  is  given 
to  a  paper  on  Periodical  Literature  :  Its  Use  for  the 
Ministry,"  by  Prof.  Murray,  D.D.,  Dean  of  P*rinceton 
CoUege,  who  regards  the  monthly  as  the  heir  to  the  his- 
torical pamphlet.  His  general  observations  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  monthly  magazines  to  ministers  may 
be  taken  as  an  unintentional  but  useful  demon- 
stration that  every  minister  should  read  the  Review  or 
Reviews  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  up  that  acquain- 
tance with  periodical  literature  which  Professor  Murray 
regards  as  indispensable  to  ministers.    He  says : — 

First,  it  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  in  contact  with  the 
cnirentB  of  thought  that  are  circulating  freely  in  the  world. 
It  will  not  answer  in  this  age  for  the  minister  to  have  much 
of  the  recluse  about  him.  He  is  expected  to  have  a  broad 
scholarship,  and  one  that  is  conversant  with  the  nineteeiith 
century.  I  could  instance  men  in  the  ministry  who  are 
reasonably  well  versed  in  the  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  what  is 
stirring  in  the  thought  of  to-day.  Their  ignorance  of 
current  thought  affects  their  preaching;  it  has  a  far- 
away sound,  even  though  the  preacher  makes  no  direct  use 
of  his  knowledge  in  his  sermons,  and  never  alludes  to  any 
discussion  in  the  Forum  or  Nineteenth  Century  ;  still,  if  he 
knows  what  they  are  saying  about  matters  his  preaching  will 
have  a  different  tone.  It  will  not  be  one  whit  less  Evangelical, 
but  it  will  have  the  power  that  comes  when  a  man  can  say, 
"  Yes,  I  have  read  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and 
have  not  confined  myself  to  systems  of  theology." 

I  have  said  the  periodical  is  the  best  way  of  introducing 
anyone  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of 
to-day.  It  is  the  best  because  it  is  the  quickest.  Here  are  con- 
densed articles  touching  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  readable, 
prepared  by  specialists  often  in  their  several  departments, 
and  a  few  hours  every  month  keeps  one  en  rapport  with  what 
is  doing  in  science,  or  politics,  or  philosophy,  or  social 
science,  or  moral  reforms.  Periodicals  become  great 
economizers  of  time.  And,  what  is  more,  they  will 
often  save  the  necessity  of  going  through  a  beck. 
They  give  you  in  far  shorter  compass  certain  views 
which  are  important  for  you  to  know,  and  which  you 
could  know  in  any  other  way  only  by  the  longer  process  of 
reading  through  an  entire  volume.  Economy  of  time  is  no 
small  consideration  for  a  hard- worked  clergyman.  But 
economy  of  money  is  no  less  important  for  many.  For  the 
price  of  a  volume  you  can  have  the  monthly  for  a  year. 
Look  now  at  the  index  when  the  year  has  closed  and  see 
what  an  amount  of  reading  on  a  variety  of  subjects  1  Not 
only  is  economy  of  time  gained,  but  there  is  a  mental  re- 
laxation also  secured.  The  tired  brain  may  find  this  in  a 
good  poem  or  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  quite  as  well  found  in  a 
good  periodical.  What  could  more  effectually  take  off  the 
thoughts  from  the  hard  subjects  of  the  next  Simday*s  ser- 
mon, or  the  trying  case  of  that  parishioner,  than  to  read  one 
of  Kennan's  articles  on  Siberian  prisons  ?  Surely  this  use  of 
the  periodical  is  too  patent  to  ne«d  any  further  comment. 

What  renders  the  presentation  of  some  of  these  questions 
so  useful  to  a  clergyman  is  that  both  sides  are  vn-itten  up.  It 
is  this  hoth-tided  discussion  of  these  moral  and  social  questions 
which  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  great  use  for  periodical 
literature  by  the  clergy.  They  need  to  be  kept  wide  awake 
on  all  such  topics.    Mediaeval  clergymen  are  anachronism. 

The  use  of  periodical  literature  is  largely  to  stimulate 
reading  of  books.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  well- 
trained  minister  would  go  beyond  the  reviews  if  he  meant 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  any  topic.  But  he  will  none  the 
less  prize  the  review  article  which  stirred  his  interest  in  the 
subject. 
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ARE  CRIMINALS  RESPONSIBLE. 

THE  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

The  Ego  is  so  universally  interesting  that  no  matter 
how  much  is  written  about  it  there  never  is  too  much 
to  read.  M.  Brun^ti^re's  literary  criticism  in  the  first 
number  of  the  JRemie  des  Dextx  Mondes  for  July  is  devoted 
to  M.  Tarde  s  last  book,  which  under  the  title  of  **  Penal 
Philosophy"  endeavours  to  re-affirm  in  more  scientific 
terms  the  principle  of  individual  criminal  responsibility. 

M.  Tarde  is  so  well  known  by  his  **Laws  of  Imita- 
tion" and  other  studies  in  what  may  be  called 
scientific  sociology,  that  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
quote  by  way  of  introduction.  M.  Brundtiero  says  : — 
"If  I  know  few  books  which  are  harder,  more 
difficult,  stiffer,  as  they  say,  to  read  and  sometimes  even 
to  understand  than  those  of  M.  Tarde,  I  know  nono 
which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  instructive  and 
which  give  fresher  matter  for  thought  each  time  they 
are  re-opened.  History  and  literature,  language  and 
anthropology,  morality,  science  and  phDosophy,  all  are 
included  under  M.  Tarde*s  heading  of  '  Sociology.* 
Some  confusion,  or  rather  some  embarrassment,  arises 
from  tlfo  difficulty  of  finding  one's  way  through  such 
wealth ;  but  he  touches  nothing  without  shedding 
upon  it  a  new,  original,  and  unexpected  light." 
After  this  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  his 
author,  M.  Brun^ti^re  is  free  to  criticize,  and  ho  sets 
forth  in  his  peculiarly  clear,  moderate,  and  comprehensive 
fashion,  both  the  somewhat  involved  doctrine  of  M. 
Tarde  and  his  own  adverse  opinion  with  regard  to  some 
portions  of  it.  M.  Tarde  re-states  the  old  problem  of 
freewill  versus  predestination,  in  the  more  modem  terms 
of  personal  identity  versxis  surrounding  circumstances, 
or  anthropology  ctrsiis  sociology,  and  so  far  as  his 
conclusion  is  made  apparent,  in  what  M.  Brun^ti^re 
apologises  for  as  a  necessarily  incomplete  summary, 
draws  the  very  modem  deduction  of  compromise 
between  the  two.  He  refutes  the  extreme  doctrine,  of 
the  ultra-anthropologic  school  which,  for  *'the  mal- 
formation of  an  ear"  is  preferred  to  predestine  an 
individual  irrecoverably  to  a  criminal  career.  The 
criminal,  he  declares  emphatically,  is  the  work  of  his 
crime,  and,  even  admitting  that  crime  may  be  a  form  of 
degeneration  or  malady,  it  is  not,  he  says,  to  be  localised 
in  any  circumvolution  of  the  brain.  But  the  tendency 
being  granted  greater  in  one  individual  than  another,  it  is 
to  be  developed  or  repressed  by  the  surrounding  medium. 
Society  can  do  much  to  modify  in  one  sense  or  another 
the  individual  proclivities.  Therefore  society  is  re- 
sponsible;  therefore  a  penal  philosophy"  is  worth 
writing.  This  is  tonic  doctrine  after  the  long  course  of 
scientific  pessimism  through  which  the  French  realist 
has  put  us.  Instead  of  excusing  crimes  by  the  force  of 
passion  which  induced  them,  and  arguing  that  as  the 
individual  was  temporarily  ** alienated"  from  himself  he 
should  not  be  held  responsible,  M.  Tarde's  thesis  is 
that,  "The  contrary  is  tme.  In  proportion  as  we  aban- 
don ourselves  to  the  force  of  passion,  it  is  the  *  self  * 
which  we  allow  to  be  developed  in  the  direction  of  its 
worst  instincts  ;  it  is  egoism  in  its  most  aiUi-social  sense 
which  breaks  down  the  barriers  that  are  opposed  to  it ; 
it  is  personal  responsibility  both  moral  and  personal, 
aggravated  instead  of  being  diminished.  The  body  has 
been  defined  as  a  little  condensed  air  living  in  air.  May 
not  the  soul  be  defined  as  a  little  incamate  society  living 
in  society  ?  "  The  doctrine  of  solidarity,  or  of  the  duty  of 
the  one  to  the  many  which  is  gaining  ground  under  so  many 
di£ferent  names,  forms  the  basis,  or,  it  should  be  perhaps 
more  truly  said,  the  conclusion  of  M.  Tarde's  reasoning. 


IS  THERE  HOPE  FOR  THE  AFRICAN? 

YES.     INDEED,  PERHAPS  MORE  THAN  FOE  US  ! 

In  the  Oe^Uleman's  Magazim,  Miss  Wemer,  whose? 
imagination  seems  to  be  somewhat  fascinated  with  Africa,, 
says : — 

When  the  day  comes  when  Africa  is  civilised,  I  believe 
that  a  civilisation  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before — a 
civilisation  as  much  above  ours  as  ours  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Empire — will  emerge  from  that  weltering  chaos 
of  barbarism,  and,  while  following  to  a  certain  extent  in  our 
footsteps,  represent  phases  of  thought  and  conduct  which  wo- 
have  neglected,  or  never  known. 

All  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject  has  suggested  to  me,, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Africa  (it  is  homogeneous,,  in  spite 
of  its  diversity,  that  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  whole)  is  & 
country  in  process  of  formation,  that  the  racial  vitality  of 
Africa  is  simply  enormous ;  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
impenetrable  continent  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a  reservoir  for 
the  storage  of  force. 

The  strong  vitality  of  the  black  race — I  use  the  more  com- 
prehensive term  here  for  convenience*  sake— has  survived 
sufferings  which  would  long  ago  have  swept  a  declining 
people  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Taking  the  mass  of  the  African  continent,  and  the  Bantu- 
race  as  a  whole,  1  do  not  know  that  the  latter — allowing  for 
differences  of  temperament  arising  from  climatic  and  other 
causes,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  inferiorities — are  very^ 
much  worse  savages  than  our  Norse  and  Saxon  fore- 
fathei%. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  two  have  already 
contributed  their  quota  to  human  progress.  Asia  developed 
thought,  Europe  work — what  is  left  for  Africa  ? 

Taking  Asia  as  the  brain,  and  Europe  as  the  hand,  will  it 
be  thought  fanciful  if  we  look  upon  Africa  as  the  heart  ol 
humanity? 

The  East  (with  which  Greece  under  one  aspect  may  be 
Included)  is  the  home  of  science,  philosophy,  contemplative - 
mysticism.  In  the  West,  we  have  the  Greeks  with  their 
ideal  of  citizenship  and  the  commonweal— the  Romans,  with- 
their  ideal  of  law,  order,  and  the  strong  hand  of  the  ruler ; 
and  modern  Europe,  with  its  development  of  commerce  and 
industry.  We  know  what  it  is  to  be  Christians— in  the  fullest 
sense — in  our  private  and  personal  relations ;  we  have  a  Christian 
ideal  of  citizenship,  and  can  point  to  many — and  yet,  alas !  too 
few — who  have  fulfilled  it ;  we  are  even  beginning  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  a  State  may  be  Christian  in  its  relations  to  another 
State.  Yet  who  knows  but  the  race  crushed  and  oppressed 
for  so  many  ages  by  us  and  others— despised  by  us  still — 
may  be  the  one  chosen  to  live  out  this  ideal  1 

Whether  African  barbarians  will  overrun  and  conquer  the- 
kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  time  will  show.  I  am  disposed 
— but  this,  again,  may  be  laughed  at  as  mere  fancy — to  think 
not ;  and  that  herein  will  be  that  difference  which  is  always- 
manif^ed  in  the  repetition  of  history.  The  reign  of  phy- 
sical force  is  already  drawing  to  a  close.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  reserved  for  them  to  inaugurate  the  era  of  morale 
force. 

The  African  race  is  quite  capable  of  producing  men  who, 
in  such  a  patriarchal  state  of  society,  prove  firm,  just,  and 
able  rulers,  though  in  a  differently  constituted  state  they 
might  be  as  "  impossible  "  as  the  Emperor  Soulonque. 

f  have  not  entered  on  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
Islam  in  Africa.  The  subject  would  require  a  separate  paper 
to  itself.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  Canon  Taylor 
and  others,  that,  cruel  as  the  suffering  involved,  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  is  (for  part  of  Africa,  at  least)  a  necessary 
step  in  evolution— a  Prtepa/ratio  Evangelica^  if  one  likes  to 
put  it  so.  The  easy,  sunny,  tropical  nature  needs  to  feel  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  to  pass  through  a  course  of  discipline 
akin  to  the  austerity  of  Judaism,  before  it  can  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  Gospel.  This  consideration  suggests  another 
cause  for  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  negro  Christians.  So- 
many  of  them  are  practically  Antinomians. 
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THE  SUN  AS  ARTIST. 

IS  ART  INDEBTED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY  ? 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Photographic 
4juart€rly  in  which  the  writer  discusses  the  question 
whether  art  is  indebted  to  photography.  When  the 
^mera  enabled  the  sun  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  painter  the  first  result  was  to  annihilate  the  art  of 
^liniature  painting : — 

The  next  result  was  that  it  became  a  kind  of  labour-saving 
appliance  to  many  portrait  painters  and  their  sitters ;  and 
jDven  those  painters  who  would  scorn  to  use  photography  a^*  a 
basis  of  their  work,  would  scarcely  deny  the  convenience  of 
having  a  photograph  beside  them  whicli  would  enable  them 
to  work  on  a  head  in  the  absence  of  the  sitter  without 
x;ndangering  the  losing  of  the  likeness.  That  photography 
has  influenced  portrait-painting  is  undoubted  ;  it  has  accus- 
tomed the  eye  to  gre^Uer  correctness  of  form,  to  greater 
delicacy  of  modelling  in  the  features  ;  and  the  average  stan- 
dard of  the  portrait  picture  of  to-day  is  improved.  But, 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  question,  has  it  influenced 
the  art?  To  this  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 
In  the  best  work  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of  our  own 
Kiay,  there  are  no  evidences  apparent  of  photography  having 
:6uggested  any  charm,  any  novelty,  any  special  feature,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  pre-photographic  pertod.  When  we 
look,  however,  to  other  phases  of  art  than  portraiture,  a 
■different  result  may  be  arrived  at.  For  many  years  photo- 
jgraphy  rested  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  professional 
photographer.  Sitters  came,  portraits  were  taken,  so  many 
^copies  were  ordered,  and  so  much  money  was  paid.  All  this 
is  being  rapidly  changed.  The  development  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  means  of  taking  photographs,  the  instantaneous 
plate,  the  hand  camera,  the  film  roll,  have  all  combined  to 
put  this  process  into  the  hands  of  a  new  army  of  workers.  • 

A  select  minority  is  now  able  with  the  shoithand  of 
photography  at  their  command  to  produce  results  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  water-colour  paintings  of  the 
amateur. 

At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  if  photography  were 
to  influence  art  at  all  it  would  be  as  an  aid  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  detail,  but  this  has  certainly  not  been  the  result.  No 
modern  work  produced  since  the  discovery  of  photography 
surpasses,  or  even  equals,  in  the  matter  of  execution  of  detail, 
the  work  of  Van  Eyck,  of  Holbein,  of  Denner,  and  many  of 
the  Dutch  painters.  Indeed,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
more  recent  phases  of  modern  art  point  more  to  the  sup- 
pression than  to  the  expression  of  detail.  This  negation  of 
.detail  is  but  a  result  of  the  positive  aim  of  modem  art,  which 
is  to  sacrifice  all  other  qualities  to  the  expression  of  light 
jind  space ;  to  free  itself  entirely  from  the  lingering  conven- 
tionalities of  a  past  period,  and  to  strike  fresh  chords  in  the 
harmony  of  Nature. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  phase  that  art  is  now  indebted  to 
photography,  and  that  the  art  of  the  future  is  likely  to  be 
more  deeply  indebted  still.  The  painter  is  mostly  unconscious 
.of  the  port  that  photography  has  played  in  helping  him  to 
^et  rid  of  the  conventionalities  of  a  past  period.  It  has  so 
accustomed  the  eye  of  the  j>ainter  and  the  public  alike  to  a 
xiertain  truth  of  form  in  ^he  representation  of  all  natural 
objects,  that  a  return  to  the  classical  composition  or  the 

brown  tree  '*  period  in  landscape  is  impossible  ;  and  it  lias 
had  a  large  share  in  sending  the  painter  to  the  closer  and 
more  constant  study  of  Natiure.  It  is  when  we  come  to 
instantaneous  photography,  look  upon  what  it  has  already 
done,  and  think  of  what  it  may  yet  achieve,  that  one  feels 
that  a  new  power  is  at  the  conmiand  of  the  painter  of  to-day. 

Think  of  what  instantaneous  photography  has  already  done 
for  the  marine  painter ;  it  has  loosed  him  from  the  bond  of 
conventionality,  and  freed  him  from  the  trammels  of  tradi- 
tional representation.  It  has  arrests  for  him  the  rippling, 
/lancing  wave,  .it  givfes  him  the  exact  form  of  the  fascinating 
irregularity  of  the  elongated  reflection  of  boat  and  sail  on 
^lightly  broken  water,  it  seizes  the  storm-wave  as  it  dashes 


against  the  rocky  shore  and  breaks  into  clouds  of  fairy  spray 
ami  clots  of  foam,  and  gurgling,  swishing  eddies. 

No  true  painter  of  the  sea  now,  and  in  the  future,  can  help 
being  influenced  by  photography.  He  may  truthfully  repudi- 
ate ever  having  used  a  photograph,  but  he  cannot  avoid 
having  seen  one. 


SPIRITUALISM  AS  A  SOCIAL  PHENOMENON. 

R.  K.  KuiPERS,  in  his  article  in  Vragen  des  Tijds  for 
July,  on  ** Nineteenth  Century  Superstition,"  discusses 
the  spread  of  sjjiritualism  in  Holland,  especially  among 
the  so-called  cultivated  middle  classes,  to  whom  forms  are 
of  more  importance  than  knowledge  and  development, 
where  spiritualism,  as  it  seems,  *  *  finds  a  willing  audience  and 
hearts  prepared  to  receive  it.  With  many  people  it  takes 
the  place  of  religion,  or  is  fused  with  it  into  a  new  sort  of 
belief  of  which  no  account  can  be  given  in  definite  terms. 
.  .  .  Spiritualism  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  warring  forces  of  rehgion  and  science, 
and  is  violently  attacked  by  both.  Theologians  combat 
it,  as  they  do  scientific  theories,  but  in  quite  a  different 
manner ;  science  treats  at  as  an  intruder.  With  the 
undeveloped  man,  morality  rests  on  authority ;  with  the  civi- 
lised nmn,  on  conviction.  Tlie  root  is  dififerent,  the  outcome 
the  same.  Christian  and  social  virtues  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another.  If  we  may  expect  a  Christian 
to  act  in  a  Christian  way — i.e.,  according  to  his  religious 
convictions — wo  may  also  expect  a  civilised  and  fully 
developed  human  being  to  show  by  his  acti<ms  that  he 
knows  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific  morality. 
As  religion  and  morality  are  so  closely  connected,  the 
undermining  of  the  religious  sense  in  the  undeveloped 
man  must  exercise  a  deleterious  influence  on  his  morality. 
As  his  belief  decreases,  his  moral  consciousness  weakens, 
because  the  ground  on  which  it  rest6  is  falling  away. 
This  explains  many  phenomena  of  our  own  time.  Tlie 
lower  classes  are  in  general  orthodox  in  their  belief. 
The  educated  classes,  distinguished  by  culture  and 
interest  in  science,  turn  away,  out  of  conviction,  from 
the  church  and  its  doctrines,  less  from  hostility  than 
because  they  feel  no  need  of  it.  Between  these  two 
groups — the  religious,  and  those  without  a  religion — stands 
a  third,  not  believing  enough  to  be  called,  religious,  and 
not  developed  enough  to  f onn  an  independent  view  of  life 
of  their  own.  Modem  ideas  have  shaken  their  faith, 
without  giving  them  a  suflScient  compensation :  their 
moral  consciousness  is  therefore  weakened,  and  they 
begin  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  moral  principles  they 
have  hitherto  accepted.  The  chief  cause  of  this  is  a 
partial  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  in 

Question.  .  .  .  Science  takes  away  the  consolations 
erived  from  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  declares 
undisguisedly  that  they  are  but  dreams — that  life  ends 
here,  and  that  he  who  would  enjoy  it  must  try  to  do  so 
here.  .  .  .  When  a  man's  understanding  shows  him 
that  the  foundiition  of  his  faith  is  a  chimera,  he  is  seized 
with  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  asks  in  despair, 
*  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  Believe,  says  the  Church.  Tlie 
understanding  answers,  *I  cannot  believe.'  Spiritualism 
intervenes  like  a  rescuing  angel,  and  says,  '  Believe  and 
fear  not.  What  you  believe  I  will  prove  to  you  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  and  your  belief  wiU  become  know- 
ledge.* .  .  .  When  the  belligerent  powers  have  come 
to  an  armistice,  spiritualism  will  disappear  ;  to  re-appear, 
perhaps,  under  another  form,  should  the  war  break  out 
afresh.  Man  cannot  do  without  the  fascination  of 
mystery,  so  long  as  the  intellect  cannot  satisfy  his  will  and 
his  feeliiigs.  He  wants  the  outlook  into  another  world 
— till  he  can  enjoy  the  satisfactions  which  this  world 
offers  him,  and,  in  so  doing,  overcome  the  fear  of  death.*' 
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THE  CHANCE  OF  CLERKS  AS  EMIGRANTS. 

From  a  paper  in  the  3nglish  Illiistrated  Magazine,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hodgkin,  entitled  *' Middle  Class  Emigra- 
tion," I  take  the  following  passage  concerning  the  chance 
of  clerks  as  emigrants  : — 

♦*  Clerks  are  warned  against  emigration,**  is  practically  the 
cry  that  comes  from  every  colony.  And  there  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  this,  namely,  that  the  sons  of  the  farmers  and  the 
well-to-do  artisans  are  there,  even  more  rapidly  than  here, 
deserting  the  plough  and  the  plane  for  the  pen  and  the  counter. 

And  yet,  if  one  converses  freely  with  men  of  that  stamp, 
whether  in  Canada  or  Australia,  it  is  surprising  how  many  of 
them  have  come  from  the  old  country,  and  that  in  recent 
years.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  had  friends  in  the  Colonies,  and 
this  is  a  great  advantage  ;  for  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  a 
real  friend,  a  berth  can  be  made  somehow.  One  Melbourne 
shop-assistant  has  come  from  London,  and  finds  his  wages 
have  nearly  doubled,  while  he  hardly  pays  more  for  his  board, 
and  gets  better  fed  and  more  holidays.  But  then  he  was 
a  shop  assistant  in  London,  and  knew  his  business  well, 
A  solicitor's  clerk,  after  a  few  years  of  fearful  ups  and  downs, 
boasts  of  his  comfortable  berth  in  Sydney.  This  man,  how- 
ever, had  ability,  and  had  been  earning  £200  a  year  as  a 
managing  clerk  in  England.  His  experience  shows  how 
essential  it  is  that  even  a  skilled  clerk  should  not  be  afraid 
to  turn  to  rough  work  for  a  time,  when  that  seems  the  only 
means  of  making  a  livelihood.  This  man  landed  in  New 
Zealand  with  only  £10.  The  person  to  whom  he  had  an 
introduction  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  (Take 
what  introductions  you  can,  but  don't  count  these  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched.)  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  clerk's 
place  at  20s.  a  week  ;  then  he  went  into  the  bush  "  clearing" 
at  10s.  a  week  and  keep.  He  also  did  fencing  and  managed 
horses,  and  eventually  got  a  job  cutting  tussocks  (a  long, 
stiff  grass  that  cumbers  the  ground)  at  30s.  a  week  and  food. 
Then  he  came  to  Sydney,  and  found  an  opportunity  of 
resuming  his  old  law  work,  first  at  £2,  then  at  £6  a  wedk  as 
managing  clerk. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  this  class 
of  work  in  the  Colonies,  especially  for  new  comers.  There 
is  not  the  same  regularity  of  employment— you  are  taken 
on  and  sent  off  just  as  you  are  wanted  or  not — and  the  long 
winter  is  a  great  drawback ;  a  man  therefore  of  this  sort 
ought  to  have  some  means  to  fall  back  upon,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  turn  common  labourer.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  proportionately  far  greater  openings  than  in 
England,  and  there  is  less  division  of  labour  in  the  professions. 
The  salary  for  corresponding  work  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  England,  and,  withal,  the  living  no  dearer — 
indeed  cheaper  than  in  London,  for  you  can  boiird  at  Ottawa 
for  17s.  a  week,  with  three  good  meat  meals  a  day,  and  a  bed- 
room to  yourself. 

Clerks,  the  professional  classes,  and  such  like,  are  warned 
against  emigration,  especially  if  they  have  not  fair  funds 
behind  them  ;  but  still,  if  they  will  go,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  will  soon  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
and  there  is  certainly  not  the  same  terrible  competition  that 
there  is  in  this  country,  where  if  a  place  is  vacant  fifty  equally 
good  men  might  perhaps  be  found  to  fill  it.  And  so  if  a  clerk 
is  taken  on,  say  in  Canada,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  really  is  wanted  ;  and,  if  he  is  worth  anything  at  all, 
he  would  get  his  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

The  colonies  afford  scope  for  improvement  and  development 
which  is  not  to  be  found  at  home ;  and  hence  steady  and 
energetic  men  may  make  headway  in  a  manner  which  falls 
only  to  the  lot  of  the  really  brilliant  and  able  or  the 
fortunate  men  at  home. 

There  is  also  another  feature  of  colonial  life  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  a 
man  can  do  things  there  which  his  social  position  would 
hardly  justify  his  doing  in  England,  according  to  our 
present  ideas. 

And  then,  again,  the  pursuit  that  a  man  takes  up  in  England 
seems  to  some  extent  to  stamp  his  character  for  life.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  Coloni'^s. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  SIBERIAN  EXILES. 

A  PBTITION  TO  THE  TZAB. 

Whenever  Englishmen  deem  it  advisable  to  express 
their  feelings  of  indignation  and  horror  at  the  abuse  of 
the  exile  system  in  Siberia,  they  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
decent  and  expedient  to  indulge  in  unmeasured  abuse  of 
the  Russian  autocracy  and  the  Russian  administration. 
Our  American  cousins  have  more  sense  and  are  more 
practical.  At  the  close  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  George 
Kennan,  in  Philadelphia^  an  association  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  embodying  the  general  American  sentiment 
of  sympathy  with  the  prisoners  in  some  practical  shape  ; 
and  now,  according  to  tlie  Century,  from  12,000  to  18,000 
signatures  a  day  are  being  appended  to  the  following 
petition : — 

To  His  Impeeial  Majesty,  the  Tzab  of  All  the  Russias  : 

We  who  petition  your  Majesty  are  citizens  of  the  United* 
States  of  America. 

We  belong  to  a  people  who  have  long  been  bound  by  the- 
natural  ties  of  sympathy  and  g^^titude  to  the  great  Russian, 
nation,  and  to  the  Tzars  clothed  with  her  majesty,  who  wield 
her  power  and  shape  her  destiny. 

It  is  your  Majesty's  province  to  do  for  Russia  what  we,  in 
a  certain  sense,  do  for  ourselves  ;  and  though  the  methods  of 
governmental  action  are  different,  the  aims  of  good  govern- 
ment  are  the  same  :  the  strength  and  true  grandeur  of  the 
state  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

For  these  things  nations  are  organized,  and  laws  are- 
decreed  and  executed ;  for  these  things  great  princes  in 
the  fear  of  God  exercise  imperial  sway,  and  Presidents  are- 
appointed. 

Differ  though  they  may  in  outward  form,  your  govern-, 
ment  and  our  government  are  brothers  in  their  noblest  duties 

Nor  are  fraternal  professions  an  empty  feeling.  We 
remember,  and  we  can  never  forget,  how  the  Tzar,  by  his 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  American  Union  and  by  the- 
presence  of  Russian  ships  in  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
strengthened  the  Republic  when  it  was  supposed,  by  less 
far-sighted  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Our  danger,  then,  arose  from  an  evil  which  your 
illustrious  father,  Alexander  II.,  by  his  example,  helped 
our  illustrious  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  remove ;  and 
the  great  prince  who  liberated  the  Russian  serfs  and  the 
great  citizen  who  freed  the  American  slaves,  by  kindred 
deeds  of  humanity,  linked  their  countries  together  by 
enduring  ties. 

Shariiuf,  tlierefore^  as  the  past  has  taught  us  to  do,  in  the 
thoughts  that  concern  the  glory  and  happiness  of  your 
people,  we  have  been  moved  to  bring  to  you,  with  good  greet- 
ings, this  petition : 

That  your  Majesty  will  pcrtonally  take  note  of  a  wide- 
spread interest,  among  us,  in  the  workings  and  effects  of  the 
Siberian  exile  system. 

We  do  not  forget  the  penal  reforms  already  accomplished 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  mental  and 
physical  sufferings  that  of  necessity  are  a  part  of  any  sys- 
tem of  punishment  for  crime  against  individuals,  society,  or 
the  State ;  nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  need  of  reforms 
which  are  actively  engag^ing  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
in  our  own  methods  of  dealing  with  convicts. 
In  this  we  are  giving  expression  to  the  feel- 
ing of  a  friendly  people,  that  in  the  punishment  of 
some  of  her  subjects  Russia,  whether  from  causes  peculiar  to 
her  people,  or  on  account  of  ancient  custom,  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  humanizing  sentiments  of  the  age.  It  is  our  wish 
that,  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Tzar  and  the  favour  of 
God,  Russia  may  grow  in  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

This  petition  may  not  do  any  good,  but  it  at  least 
abstains  from  insulting  the  people  whom  it  wishes  to 
influence.  I  fear  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  those 
that  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  in  England  will 
consent  to  sacrifice  their  political  prejudices  on  the  altar 
of  humanity. 
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HEUGOLAND. 

SKETCHES  OP  OUB  ABANDONED  POSSESSION. 

The  best  paper  in  the  magazines  on  Heligoland  is  Mr. 
"Walter  Armstrong's  excellently  illustrated  paper  in  the 
JEiiglish  lUtistrated  Magazine.    He  says  : — 

The  fascination  of  Heligoland  lies  in  what  is  done  for  it  by 
the  sea  and  by  its  own  isolation.  No  one  should  go  there 
who  cannot  be  content  with  the  charms  of  brilliant  light,  of 
•ever-changing  atmospheric  effects,  of  a  land  free  from  the 
countless  discomforts  of  a  large  and  busy  population,  of  a 
life  almost  childlike  in  its  simplicity,  and  of  an  air  which 
•tastes  like  draughts  of  life  itself. 

Mr.  Armstrong  says  that  it  takes  rather  less  than  thirty 
hours  to  get  toHeligoland  by  the  Flushing- Hamburg  route. 
Life  on  the  island  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  life  on  an 
enormous  but  motionless  ship.  The  island  contains  seven  or 
eight  cows  and  180  sheep,  which  are  milked.  Not  long  ago 
a  lady  ventured  to  milk  a  sheep  which  was  not  her  own  : 
she  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  six  weeks  !  Once  a  month 
the  pastor  preaches  an  English  sermon  : — 

One  curious  feature  of  bathing  at  Heligoland  has  now  be- 
•come  much  less  common  than  it  was.  The  ladies  from  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Germany  used  at  one  time  to  have  a  curious 
,prejudice  against  bathing  otherwise  than  in  the  costume  of 
their  mother  Eve  I  To  dress  for  the  bath  was  looked  upon 
-both  by  themselves  and  their  husbands  as  a  confession  of 
:Some  personal  deformity ;  and,  in  spite  of  government  edicts, 
they  used  to  decline  to  give  grounds  for  any  such  suspicion. 
Even  now  the  practice  has  not  been  finally  stamped  out. 

There  is  another  illustrated  paper  in  the  Leisure  Hoiir, 
Jn  its  church  there  are  a  curious  series  of  painted  panels, 
in  one  of  which  the  devil  is  depicted  with  a  wooden  leg. 
In  the  same  church  only  forty  years  ago,  it  is  reported,  a 
j)rayer  for  wrecks  formed  part  of  the  service  : — 

It  is  a  happy  land,  where  there  are  no  bankers,  no  lawyers, 
.and  no  crime,  where    all  gratuities  are  strictly  forbidden," 
where  the  landladies  are  all  honest  and  the  boatmen  take 
no  tips. 

There  is  an  article  on  Heligoland  in  Mnrrat/s  Magazitie, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  island  possesses  one  ghost, 
'that  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  martyred  by  the  Catholic 
islanders  in  the  16th  century.  His  spirit  periodically 
.appears  to  preach  to  the  Heligolanders. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  some  very  scathing  criticisms  on  the 
jx>88e88ion  of  Heligoland  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 


THE  FINAL  DESTINY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

A  CUEIOUS  SPECULATION. 

In  thel>it5Hn  Review^  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Yaughan  sets  forth 
•a  curious  speculation  of  his  own  as  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  earth.  His  theory  is  that  the  world  will  con- 
tinue until  every  particle  of  its  immense  bulk  has  passed 
through  human  bodies,  and  the  whole  of  its  enormous 
weight  will  be  just  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  new  bodied 
for  the  human  race  when  the  trumpet  sounds  for  the 
Resurrection !  He  calculates  that  the  dead  weight  of 
human  corpses  amounts  to  2, 000, 000, 000  tons  per  century 
at  present,  and  the  total  is  going  up.  At  present  he 
thinks  100,000  persons  die  every  24  hours,  when  the 
')opulation  of  the  world  is  only  1,600,000,000.  In  4,000 
years,  the  population  of  this  planet  ought  to  rise  to 
320,000,000,000,000,000.  Now  the  total  weight,  in  round 
numbers,  of  the  earth  is  6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
The  number  of  the  total  aggregate  of  souls  at  the  Last  Day 
Mr.  Vaughan  does  not  venture  to  calculate,  but  he  thinks 
that  it  is  a  divine  design  to  allow  human  beings  to  increase 
-and  multiply  until  the  whole  of  the  existing  globe  will 
Just  be  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  the  substance  of  their 


risen  bodies,  whether  they  be  the  bodies  of  saints  in 
glory  or  of  the  reprobates  in  hell.  This  is  his  theory  of  the 
Resurrection  : — 

Then  the  rising  bodies,  fljring  at  a  tangent  from  the  earth, 
will  leave  nothing  behind  them  of  a  material  world.  The 
ball  of  earth,  which  a  moment  before  was  whole  and  entire, 
will  then — like  the  ball  formed  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  when  the 
bees  fly  off — be  broken  up  and  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  human  beings  ;  for  every  soul  will  depart,  bearing^ 
away  its  glorified  body  as  an  independent  and  distinct 
entity.  The  earth  will  no  longer  exist,  as  we  now  know  it ; 
it  will  be,  indeed,  as  St.  Peter  say?,  "a  new  earth," an  earth 
no  longer  moving  round  the*sun  as  a  dark  and  sullen  mass, 
but  an  earth  consisting  of  the  unnumbered  hosts  of  glorified 
human  forms  revolving  for  all  eternity  around  the  divine  Son 
of  eternal  justice  in  heaven. 

In  making  even  the  roughest  calculation  we  most  not  fail  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  facta  : — 

1st.  That  every  infant  that  dies  will  claim  a  perfect  and 
fully-developed  body  at  the  time  of  its  resurrection,  and  will 
rise  in  a  state  of  perfect  manhood. 

2ndly.  That  every  soul  created,  even  though  it  is  never 
brought  forth  alive  from  its  mother's  womb ;  yea,  even  though 
it  depart  this  life  the  moment  after  conception,  will  possess 
a  like  claim  to  the  matured  body  of  an  adult. 

3rdly.  That  thousands  of  infants  perish  annually,  of  whose 
existence  no  one  but  their  parents  know  an3rthing.  Every 
such  life  must  be  added  to  the  vast  myriad  of  those  to  whom 
the  earth  will  have  to  furnish  a  corporeal  form. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  theory.  There  is  some- 
thing fascinating  in  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  our  present 
habitation:  the  seas,  and  mountains,  and  wooded" plains,  and 
massive  monuments,  and  all  else  on  earth,  some  day  forming 
a  part  of  ourselves  1  It  certainly  gives  a  wider  meaning  to 
the  idea  of  the  Resurrection  ;  since  on  this  theory  the  very 
earth  itself  will  rise  to  a  newness  of  life  in  the  bodies  of  the 
re-fashioned  race  of  men. 


A  LIGHT  SPOT  IN  THE  DARK  CONTINENT. 

Mr.  Johnston,  describing  in  the  Nexo  Itevieto  our 
New  Protectorate  on  Lake  Nyassa,  finds  occasion  to 
speak  incidentally  on  the  work  the  Free  Chiurch 
Mission  has  done  under  the  leadership  of  Br.  Laws. 
His  picture  of  the  Free  Church  Mission  is  quite  idyllic. 
There  are  comfortable  dwelling-»houses  with  Day  windows, 
climbing  roses,  neat  flower-beds — in  fact,  it  might  be  an 
old-fashioned  farm  transported  entire  from  our  own 
country.    Mr.  Johnston  says  : — 

Here  one  feels  in  touch  with  Europe.  This  little 
colony  is  provided  with  an  admirable  library,  slowly  amassed 
by  Dr.  Laws.  There  are  all  the  latest  books,  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  general 
interest,  or  which  deal  with  special  subjects  such  as  philo- 
logy, engineering,  or  farming.  Dr.  Laws  is  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  a  practised  surgeon.  He  possesses  a  large  and 
well-stocked  dispensary,  and  heals  the  diseases  of  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  savages,  besides  being  the  principal  medi- 
cal adviser  to  all  Europeans  on  Nyassa.  This  man,  with  his 
fifteen  years  of  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Nyassaland,  and  his 
energy  in  doing  good,  which  has  made  him  learn  to  make 
bricks  himself  in  order  that  he  may  teach  others; 
which  has  led  him  to  become  a  practical  engineer, 
carpenter,  joiner,  printer,  photographer,  farrier,  boat^builder, 
and  druggist,  so  that  he  might  induct  his  once  savage  pupils 
into  these  arts  and  trades — which  has  made  him  study  medi- 
cine and  surgery  to  heal  the  bodies,  and  sufficient  theology  to 
instruct  the  minds  of  these  Africans,  about  whom  he  never 
speaks  with  silly  sentiment  and  gush,  but  whose  faults,  fail- 
ings, and  capabilities  he  appraises  with  calm  common-sense 
— Dr.  Laws,  with  these  qualities  of  truly  Christian  self- 
devotion,  should  justly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  who 
has  yet  appeaired  in  Nyassaland. 
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THE  REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Remew  is  a  good  solid  number,  very 
strong  in  historical  and  biographical  articles,  but  not 
lacking  in  others  of  scientific  and  general  interest.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  six  out  of  the  eleven  articles  are 
based  on  French  books. 

A  CRY  FOR  LORD  H-iRTINOTON. 

Taking  the  last  article  first,  the  political  survey,  which 
is  entitled  "The  House  of  Commons  Foiled,"  is  devoted 
to  a  lamentatioK  over  those  wicked  Liberals  who,  by 
their  obstructive' tactics,  have  destroyed  the  legislation  of 
the  year.  The  mbral  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
show  at  its  best,  must  be  strongly  and  vigorously  led. 
Mr.  Smith,  it  is  no  secret,  feels  the  strain  on  his  strength 
to  be  almost  more  than  his  health  can  bear,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  Unionist  majority  will  have  to 
look  to  a  new  chief,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  Lord 
Hartington.  It  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Unionists  must  close  their  ranks,  and  then  Lord  Harting- 
ton will  have  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  But  at 
present  he  is  in  reserve. 

MARIE  BASHKIRTSEFF  ONCE  BIORE. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff's  joiurnal  continues  to  command 
public  attention.  Cardinal  Manning  has  been  reported 
to  have  read  every  word  of  the  journal  with  admiration 
.and  with  sympathy,  regarding  it  as  the  revelation  of  the 
unsatisfactory  hollowness  of  the  life  of  a  worldly  woman, 
.and  now  the  Edimhurgh  Heview  gives  the  second  place  in 
its  number  to  an  analysis  of  the  outpourings  of  this 
^*  pretty,  gifted,  and  unhappy  child."  American  readers 
Are  amazed  at  Marie's  versatility  ;  her  elegance  and  rest- 
lessness please  them,  and  they  have  been  conquered  by 
the  recklessness  and  half  insolent  grace  of  the  Bash- 
2dr's  daughter.  Tlie  review  is  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic. The  only  novelty  in  it  is  the  comparison 
•with  which  it  opens  between  Eugene  de  Gudrin  and 
Marie  Bashkirtseif. 

RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

I  turned  to  this  article  with  considerable  interest  and 
left  it  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  The  writer  is 
painstaking  and  laborious,  but  he  fails  to  make  his  facts 
stand  out ;  and  the  only  effect  of  his  article  is  to  deepen 
the  general  impression  that  the  Russian  Government  in 
religious  matters  is  quite  mediaeval,  and  has  no  claim  in 
this  respect  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  a  civilized  Power. 
The  reviewer  is  very  irate  with  Madame  Novikoff's  article 
**  A  Cask  full  of  Honey  with  a  Spoonful  of  Tar"  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Contemporary ^  1889.  But  really 
lie  ought  to  have  been  grateful  to  Madame  Novikoff 
for  establishing  the  main  thesis  which  he  sets 
forth.  While  professedly  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
Russian  Government,  Madame  Novikoff*s  article  admitted 
•defiantly  the  whole  contention  of  those  that  maintain 
that  in  this  respect  Russia  has  lagged  behind  all  other 
•civilized  Powers.  The  story  of  the  Uniates  is  ancient 
history  now,  and  the  article  would  have  been  more 
effective  if  the  whole  of  it  had  been  been  devoted  to  any 
•exposition  of  the  breach  of  faith  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  present  reign  in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 


TWO  HISTORICAL  PAPERS. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  upon  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  who  was  treated  as  the  typical  cosmopolitan 
European  of  the  world  that  lived  immediately  before 
the  French  Revolution.  By  birth  a  Belgian,  a  subject 
and  soldier  of  Austria,  a  favourite  of  the  Empresses 
Maria  Theresa  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  a  friend  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Court 
of  Versailles  and  the  salons  of  Paris,  he  was  the 
first  and  completest  type  of  the  intellectual  society  of  two 
centuries.  Tliis  man  of  many  nations  has  left  behind  him 
forty  volumes  of  correspondence  in  which  we  can  study 
the  most  composite  human  being  of  his  day.  Of  a  very 
different  character  is  the  opening  article  in  the  Review  on 
the  Haddington  Memoirs,  which  is  based  upon  two 
sumptuous  volumes  which  Sir  William  Fraser  has  had 
privately  printed. 

THE  CAlfPAION  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

The  review  of  Colonel  Colville's  History  of  the  Soudan 
campaign  is  a  painstaking  and  competent  survey  of  one 
of  the  most  painful  pages  in  our  recent  history.  The 
retiewer  complains  justly  of  the  lack  of  perspective 
which  leads  Colonel  ColviUe  to  concentrate  all  his 
attention  upon  the  Nile  Expedition,  while  dismissing  in  a 
few  pages  the  serious  campaign  near  Suakim.  The 
reviewer  brings  into  strong  relief  the  vacillation  of  the 
authorities  at  home.  He  does  all  he  can  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  blunder  of  trying  to  reach  Khartoum  by 
whaling  boats,  although  he  puts  all  the  blame  upon  Lord 
Wolseley  instead  of  upon  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  reviewer  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  taking  the  Berber  route,  and  he 
thinks  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  advantages  of 
tapping  the  great  basin  of  the  Nile  vrill  not  before  long 
attract  attention.  But  was  not  the  real  reason  why  the 
Nile  route  was  taken  Mr.  Gladstone's  objection  to 
the  preliminary  battle  that  was  necessary  to  open  the 
Suakim  route  ? 

PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  article  on  Progress  in  Japan  is  solid,  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  information,  out  it  does  not  stand 
out.  It  contains  one  interesting  remark,  namely,  that 
which  calls  attention  to  the  impetus  the  abdication  of  the 
nobility  of  their  special  privileges  gave  to  the  work  of 
reform : — 

It  placed  at  the  service  of  the  State  a  number  of  men  who 
were  highly  educated  according  to  Japanese  ideas,  who  were 
anxious  to  give  a  new  direction  to  their  now  disused  energies, 
and  who  saw  a  means  of  adding  to  their  diminished  incomes 
by  taking  the  lead  in  the  multitude  of  reforms  which  began 
to  take  shape  immediately  on  the  acceptance  of  the  foreign 
treaties  by  the  Mikado. 

The  revolution  has  worked  itself  out  in  many  ways, 
but  in  none  has  it  made  greater  change  than  in  the 
education  of  women  : — 

The  Educational  Report  for  1886 — some  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  reformed  schools— states  that  in  the  province 
of  Shiga,  one  of  the  most  cultured  districts  in  the  empire, 
nearly  half  the  female  population  were  unable  to  sign  their 
names,  the  exact  number  being  122,009  against  146,719  who 
had  just  enough  skill  in  penmanship  to  be  able  to  scrawl  a 
signature.   In  the  same  year,  throughout  the  empire,  there 
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were  30,367  schools  of  all  kinds,  at  which  84,703  instructors 
taught  3,232,719  pupils,  of  which  number  986,615  were  girls. 
Not*  satisfied  with  these  means  of  education,  thirtj-eight 
Kindergartens  have  been  established  in  various  cikies,  in 
which  2,585  infants  are  taught  obedience,  attention,  and  the 
rudiments  of  learning. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LAVOISIER. 

This  article  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  brilliant 
achieyements  of  Lavoisier,  who  was  one  of  the  last  victims 
who  perished  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Reviewer 
says : — 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  splendid 
faculties,  his  mind  teeming  with  unfulfilled  designs,  bright 
with  the  promise  of  discovery,  a  man  no  less  eminent  ior 
civic  virtues  than  for  scientific  genius,  perished  amid  the 
wreck  of  the  society  he  had  striven  to  renovate.  He  woke 
from  a  dream  of  universal  benevolence  into  the  reality  of  a 
reign  of  transcendental  depravity.  The  dark  and  dreadful 
abysses  of  human  nature  opened  abruptly  before  him  as  he 
harried  on  towards  a  visionary  future.  Taken  in  the  toils  of 
death,  encompassed  by  the  machinations  of  greed  and  envy, 
he  submitted  without  indignation  to  the  worst  that  they 
could  accomplish,  and,  trusting  to  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
mounted  the  scaffold  in  serene,  if  amazed,  resignation. 

A  similar  article,  although  dealing  with  times  more 
remote,  describes  Mont-Chrestien,  the  first  French 
economist,  from  whose  pamphlet  Richelieu  is  said  to  have 
imbibed  his  principles  of  statecraft. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  ALBATROSS. 

There  is  a  good,  pleasant  article  on  "  Birds  in  Great 
Britain  "  which  agreeably  diversifies  the  historical  and 
political  character  of  the  review.  The  reviewer  deals 
with  scientific  subjects  in  a  pleasant  and  popular  style  as, 
for  instance,  the  following  passage,  in  which  he  explains 
the  secret  of  the  albatro^*s  capacity  to  float  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  air  up  and  down  without  moving  a 
single  feather : — 

It  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  differences  in  the  currents 
of  the  air  that  the  bird  is  able  to  perform  what  looks  like  a 
miracle.  The  action  is  really  not  very  different  from  that  of 
a  car  on  a  switchback  railway.  Having  obtained  a  great 
altitude  in  the  sky  by  the  ordinary  lifting  power  of  its  wings, 
it  lets  go,  so  to  speak,  and  slips  down  the  slope  of  one  air- 
current  till  it  meets  another,  up  which  it  is  borne  by  its 
acquired  momentum,  to  re-enter,  perhaps,  the  previous  cur- 
rent, or  to  find  some  other  down  which  it  may  again  perform 
a  dexterous  slant,  again  and  again  to  circle  upwards  before 
the  exhausted  energy  at  length  requires  to  be  once  more 
renewed  by  vigorous  wingstrokes. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

This  article  is  very  learned,  and  deals  with  an  immense 
subject,  namely,  the  genesis  of  our  A,  B,  C,  the  history 
of  a  development  extending  over  five  thousand  years,  in 
which  the  racial,  commercial,  linguistic,  geographical, 
political,  and  religious  aspects  are  described  which  lead 
to  the  formation  of  our  present  alphabet.  The  following 
passage  is  the  reviewer's  summary  of  his  own  paper : — 

With  a  language  as  yet  not  much  more  than  a  system  of 
exclamations  (whatever  the  origin  of  speech  may  have  been) 
a  simple  piclure- writing  wa«  sufficient.  When  from  thi« 
stage  men  pai^scd  on  to  the  agglutinative  or  terminational 
stage,  when  roots  began  to  subserve  grammatical  purposes,  a 
hieroglyphic  character,  gradually  becoming  less  pictorial  and 
more  phonetic,  has  always  been  found  necessary  and  sufficient. 
The  appearance  of  inflections  has  invariably  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  syllables ;  and  at  this  stof  e  scholarly  and  conservative 
societies  stopped  still.  It  remained  for  the  busy  trader 
farther  to  simplify  the  syllabary  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 


and  for  the  Aryan  race,  with  its  numerous  modifications  of 
vowel-sounds,  to  develop  tlie  alphabet  in  its  most  perfect 
form.  With  the  triumph  of  Greece  all  the  clumsy  Asiatic 
attempts  to  solve  the  final  problem  were  swept  away ;  the 
cuneiform  and  the  Cypriote  syllabary  died  a  natural  death ; 
the  hieroglyphic  system  lingered  in  Egypt,  but  never  affected 
the  history  of  European  scripts.  Rome  again  drove  back  the 
Greek  alphabet  to  the  East,  and  the  g^real  schism  gave  Lutin 
letters  to  Europe  and  endless  alphabets  to  the  C^e^  sects. 
The  rise  of  Islam  carried  the  alphabet  of  Mecca  all  over  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  the  stem  veto  of  the  Popes  prevented  its 
advance  beyond  the  coasts  of  Spain.  At  our  own  time  Arab 
tombstones  may  be  seen  over  the  graves  of  Malay  Moslems- 
in  the  cemetery  of  Cape  Town.  Amid  all  this  change 
Chinese  writing  remains  still  hieroglyphic,  because  Chinese 
language,  though  not  immutable,  has  never  passed  beyond 
the  earliest  terminational  stage. 

THE  ASIATIC  QUARTERLY. 

Mr.  Boulobr  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  pro* 
duoed  a  very  interesting  number. 

HOPS  FOB  PBBSIA. 

The  first  place  is  devoted  to  an  article  by  Persicus,** 
who,  while  criticizing  Mr.  Curzon*s  letters  to  the  Timen, 
speaks  with  full  authority,  bom  of  long  residenoe  in  the 
country,  concerning  the  regeneration  of  Persia.  While 
it  may  be  true  that,  looking  at  Persia  as  she  was  forty 
years  ago,  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  I 
fear  Persious  is  somewhat  too  sanguine  in  his  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  Persia  has  oeen  regenerated  by 
the  Shah.    He  says — 

Land  is  beginning  to  be  reclaimed  from  desert  and  marshy 
and  the  mineral  wealth  is  being  brought  to  the  surface  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Iran,  who  have  so  long 
neglected  it.  This  is  only  the  signal  for  the  construction  of 
machinery  to  carry  on  old  industries  on  a  scale  far  greater 
than  of  yore,  and  for  the  introduction  or  creation  of  new 
industries,  which  in  their  turn  will  result  in  the  formation  of 
large,  populous,  and  wealthy  centres. 

First  and  foremost  we  have  a  great  waterway  opened  up 
to  international  commerce ;  next  we  have  the  construction  of 
roads  of  communication,  which  in  their  very  existence  will 
make  the  empire  homogeneous,  and  will  electrify  it  into  a 
state  of  energy  which  it  could  not  have  arrived  at  otherwise. 
By  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  home  industries  are  being 
revived,  and  new  ones  introduced ;  and  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  sign  of  the  times  is,  that  the  custody  of  native 
wealth  is  now  fearlessly  pLoced  in  the  hand3  of  Europeans. 
Not  only  is  the  country  politically  quiet  now,  but  it  is  also 
safe  to  travellers  of  all  nationalities,  arms  being  absolutely 
unnecessary. 

THE  PACIFICATION  OF  BURMA. 

General  MacMahon,  writing  on  the  ancient  Shan 
kingdom  of  Pong,  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of 
the  Shan  States 

Railway  communication  has  been  established  between 
Rangoon  and  Mandalay,  resulting  in  good  government,  pros- 
perous content,  and  other  adjuncts  of  cirilization,  in  lieu  of 
anarchy,  dissatisfaction,  and  semi-barbarii-m.   A  goodly  pro- 
vision has  further  been  made  in  the  Government  Budget  forj 
the  extension  of  the  line  from  the  "  City  of  Gems  "  to  Bamc: 
while  a  branch  line  will  be  carried  into  the  Shan  States. 
With  Burma  thus  advancing  in  giant  strides,  achieving- 
results  more  sjitisfactory  than  the  most  enthusiastic  believers' 
in  its  capabilities  ever  dreamt  of ;  with  its  rude  tribes  mado  j 
more  amenable  to  the  usages  of  civilization  ;  with  thehitherta 
disunited  congeries  of  Shan  States  amalgamated  under  thct 
auspices  of  a  strong,  progressive,  and  friendly  (Jovemment  i 
and  with  Siara  giving  evident  signs  of  progress,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  before  very  long  what  constituted  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pong  will  attain  to  far  more  than  it^ 
pristine  splendour. 
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HELIGOI.AND  FOB  PONDIOHBBIIY. 

Colonel  Laurie  laments  that  Pondicheny  was  not 
ezcfaiinged  for  Heligoland  in  1871.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
tbe  utifity  of  the  suggestion  to-day,  although  no  doubt 
it  is  useful  as  calling  attention  to  the  prescience  of 
Colonel  Laurie  twenty  years  ago.  Still  less  valuable  is 
Mr.  CoUett's  suggestion  that,  as  we  have  given  away 
Heligoland,  we  ought  to  give  up  Gibralter  to  Spain,  in 
thenope  tiiat  Germany  might  follow  suit  in  restoring 
ilsaoe-Lorraine  to  France.  But  Mr.  Collett  is  a  Russo- 
phobist,  and  he  seems  to  contemplate  everything  from 
the  point  of  view  for  arranging  for  an  ultimatum 
demanding  Russian  disarmament !  When  the  sky  is 
Ming  we  shall  catch  larks,  and  when  Germany  has  given 
up  Alsace-Lorraine  it  will  be  time  enough  to  cUscuss  what 
shall  be  done  about  Russian  armaments.  The  writer  ot  the 
article  on  Chinese  History  shares  the  pervading  optimism 
of  the  Review. 

DB.  BOBERT  N.  CUST  ON  MOROCCO. 

Dr.  Gust  describes  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Morocco  in 
1887.  He  summarises  the  political  situation  pretty  fairly 
as  foDows : — 

The  secret  of  the  political  position  .is  this :  Spain  would 
like  to  annex  the  Atlantic  littoral,  without  having  the  means 
or  energy  to  make  any  use  of  it ;  France  would  like  to  annex 
a  large  slice  to  Algeria  np  to  the  River  Mnluwa,  as  a  kind 
cf  first  bite,  bat  in  doing  so  would  only  add  to  her  already 
existing  difficulties.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy, 
and  Germany  i^U  not  allow  any  sach  schemes ;  the  geo- 
graphical  position  of  Morocco  places  in  its  hands  the  kev  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a  strong  Government  holding 
Vorocco,  brought  up  to  the  level  of  other  European  Govem- 
ment5,  might  disturb  the  balance  of  power  of  Europe. 

He  has  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  the  Moroccans. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  great  Mahometan  races  of 
British  India  to  compare  noble,  soldier,  scholar,  public 
official,  merchant,  common  people,  with  the  degraded  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  similar  Mahometan  classes  in  Morocco;  but 
none  are  so  fallen  intellectually,  socially,  whether  as  men  and 
dtixens  or  fathers  of  families,  as  the  wretched  Moor,  Berber, 
Arab,  and  Jew  of  Morocco. 

He  predicts  that  there  will  be  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hoar  ^en  the  present  unworthy  Emperor  terminates  his 
Hfe,  bat  he  thmks  it  may  become  better,  it  cannot  be 
he  worse.  A  review  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs  appropriately 
follows  this  article,  and  this  is  followed  again  by  an 
ATtide  entitled  Inter-Beligionary  Amity  by  an  Indian 
Voasolman.  He  says  that  the  whole  of  the  Koran 
cwToboratefl  all  other  inspired  books,  and  that  it  also 
contains  the  moral  precepts  that  form  a  part  of  the  New 
Testament. 

THE  NEGLECT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  writing  on  the  English  language  iif 
India  and  the  East,  deplores  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
hjr  the  English  in  spreading  their  lang[uage,  which,  he 
n^ily  says,  is  a  great  instrument  of  civilization.  He 
<:^»ni!kins  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
iaoding  over  huge  tracts  from  Africa  to  Germany. 

What  the  energy  of  Englishmen  in  England  and  India  has 
prorided  for  a  field  of  mutual  advantage  for  ourselves  and 
oor  people  and  for  the  natives,  is  effectually  alienated,  not 
n»ely  by  transfer  to  a  foreign  flag,  but  by  the  extirpation 
of  our  language  and  institutions,  and  their  supersession  by 
ioadeqoate  and  incongruous  substitutes. 

This  illustrates  to  some  extent  how  we  administer  the 
*Mred  trusts  which  Providence  has  confided  to  us. 

He  declares  that  we  are  very  like  the  Turks  whose  mis- 
fortunes are  greatly  due  to  the  neglect  of  their  own 
national  lan^age.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  appre- 
<^te6  the  vadae  of  language  aa  an  instrument  of  dominion. 


while  we  are  allowing  our  language  to  be  suppressed  in 
the  State  of  the  Congo,  and  the  railways  phuined  by 
Englishmen  to  be  handed  over  to  Belgians.  What  is 
wanted  in  India  is  not  an  examination  in  Uterature,  but 
a  real  fluency  in  speaking  the  language.  Our  pride  of 
race  leads  Englishmen  to  neglect  their  offspring  by  alien 
women.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  in  India  that  he 
expects  the  largest  addition  to  the  totals  of  English- 
speaking  populations. 

There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Job  Chamock,  who 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  Calcutta  two  centuries  ago. 
The  only  other  article  calling  for  notice  is  the  collection 
of  parallel  passages  between  Hindoo  and  Indian  classics. 
From  the  summary  of  events,  I  see  that  Mr.  Boulger  is 
uneasy  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Amir  in  Turlastan, 
and  he  urges  that  great  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain 
from  him  on  his  return  facilities  for  our  traders,  improved 
postal  and  telegraphic  service,  and  the  right  to  lay  down 
railways  within  Afghan  territory.  If  the  Amir  had  read 
this  article,  he  would  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  return. 
He  has,  however,  arrived  at  last  at  Cabul. 


THE  MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY. 

There  are  two  elaborate  articles  in  this  quarterly,  one 
on  Georges  Sand.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  stated  m 
the  following  paragraph  ; — 

She  was  a  magnificent  failure  amid  many  a  commonplace 
success.  She  ventured  to  state  the  problem  of  life  more 
completely  than  any  other  woman  had  ever  tried  to  do,  and 
failed  to  solve  it  either  in  her  works  or  in  her  own  life. 

Mr.  W.  Wild  writes  the  other  paper  on  Glees  and  Glee 
Writers."  Mr.  Wild  deplores  the  decadence  of  the  musical 
taste  in  the  people,  shown  in  the  gradual  dying  out  of 
Glee  Chorus  Societies,  but  he  prophesies  that  when — 

The  mad  passion  for  excruciating  discords,  or  miracles  of 
rapid  demi-semi  quavering,  shall  have  passed  away,  the  true 
lover  of  harmony  shall  find  rest  for  his  wearied  ears,  and  joy 
to  his  longing  heart,  in  the  inspiriting  and  tuneful  strains  of 
the  fine  old  English  glees. 

Mr.  James  T.  Foard,  in  a  notice  of  the  Lancashire 
poet,  Edwin  Waugh,  places  him  among  the  immortals. 
Mr.  Foard  regrets  **the  preposterous  popularity  'of 
Browning,"  among  others,  as** the  momentary  breath 
of  an  untutored  mind ! "  Another  Lancashire  article 
is  Ben  Brierley's  '*Some  Phases  of  Lancashire  Life." 
The  representative  Lancashire  man,  he  says,  is  growing 
out  of  his  coarse  tastes  and  vulgar  habits.  One  of  the 
principal  phases  of  a  Lancashire  man's  life  is  his 
fortitude  when  struggling  with  difficulties. 


THE  PIONEER. 

The  Pioneer  is  a  new  quarterly  published  at  a  shilling  at 
Egremont,  in  Cheshire,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Smith, 
of  Cheltenham.  It  is  a  Ruskinian  publication,  printed 
on  rough  paper  with  broad  margins.  It  contains  three 
articles.  The  first,  **The  Civilization  of  Christianity," 
by  Mr.  B.  Bosanquet ;  the  second,  **  Wealth  :  Definitions 
by  Ruskin  and  Mill  Compared,"  and  an  article  on 
Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Bosanquet 's  paper  was  delivered 
as  an  address  to  the  Ethical  Society.  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
point  of  view  is  found  in  the  following  passage  : — 

It  is  no  more  than  right  that  while  doing  in  the  first  place 
our  nearest  and  simplest  duties  with  honesty  and  thorough- 
ness, we  should  jUso,  in  the  second  place,  keep  our  minds 
alive  to  the  grand  tradition  of  our  spiritual  ancestry,  that 
human  or  Christian  life  is  the  full  and  continuous  realization 
in  mind  and  act  of  the  better  self  of  man^nd ;  that  culture 
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consists  in  the  knowledge  and  active  love  of  the  best  things, 
and  civilization  in  so  arranging  and  performing  our  social 
functions  that  these  best  things  may  be  accessible  to  all. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense,  as  the  service  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, that  we  must  interpret  the  service  of  humanity,  the  true 
solidarity  of  which  must  always  be  founded  on  reason. 
Mr.  William  Cassells  draws  the  comparison  between  Mill 
and  Ruskin  in  the  matter  of  wealth.  He  is  entirely  on 
the  side  of  Ruskin.    jEe  complains  : — 

The  tacit  acceptance  by  our  religious  teachers  of  the  cur- 
rent false  notions,  of  political  economy,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  these  notions  with  the  most  emphatic  and  oft- 
repeated  precepts  of  the  Bible,  has  paralyzed  all  practical 
preaching,  and  turned  our  Christianity  into  a  religion  of  mere 
other  worldliness. 

Mr.  I).  H.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  writes  a  somewhat 
gossipy  article  upon  Herbert  Spencer.    He  says  : — 

It  is  Mr.  Spencer's  usual  habit  to  visit  the  Athenaeum  Chib 
every  day  about  three  o'clock.  Although  the  library  and 
study  rooms  afford  facilities  for  work,  he  rarely  uses  them  for 
that  purpose,  his  hours  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  being  devoted 
to  relaxation  and  recreation.  Billiards  constitute  his  favourite 
amusement,  and  he  is  generally  found,  with  his  coat  off,  in 
the  room  assigned  for  that  sport,  when  the  visitor  sends  the 
hall-boy  to  seek  him. 


LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Loiidan  Quarterly  for  July  is  a  good,  readable, 
sensible  number,  varied  and  representative.  I  refer  else- 
where to  its  article  on    Habitual  Drunkards." 

A  WESLEYAN  VIEW  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  first  theological  article  in  the  July  number  deals 
with  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Atonement.  The 
reviewer  maintains  that  the  forensic  aspect  of  the  Atone- 
ment, without  being  a  complete  theory,  is  a  fundamental 
one  : — 

We  do  not  think  that  the  larger  theory,  to  which  the  best 
thought  of  the  Church  is  perhaps  feeling  its  way,  will  be 
satisfactory  without  it.  Middle  courses  are  seen  to  be  im- 
practicable. Between  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  an 
ationing  death,  which  Christ  taught  and  Paul  preached,  and 
which  the  Church  has  always  held  to  its  heart,  and  natural 
Deism  there  lies  no  choice,  as  the  teaching  of  Ritschl  proves. 

DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

Believing  that  it  is  certaui  that  day  training  colleges 
will  be  set  up,  the  reviewer  examines  the  question  from  a 
Wesleyan  standpoint : — 

He  discusses  the  need  for  such  colleores,  the  work  they  will 
have  to  do,  and  the  conditions  essential  to  their  success.  He 
shows  that  their  establishment,  for  a  number  of  students 
strictly  limited  to  the  national  need,  will  be  a  benefit,  and 
may  introduce  into  the  profession  a  desirable  class  of  teachers. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  day  colleges  cannot  succeed  either 
financially  or  educationally  it  the  number  of  students  in  each 
is  too  small.  Finally,  he  argues  that,  while)  the  need  is  rather 
an  additional'  number  of  ^trained  women  than  trained  men, 
day  colleges  are  not '  so  suitable  for  women,  whose  case 
requires  suecial  consideration. 

WHO  WROTE  THE  PENTATEUCH  ? 

In  continuation  of  an  article  on  *  *  Pentateuch  Criticism, " 
in  the  January  number,  the  reviewer  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions against  Wellhausen's  theory  as  follows  : — 

It  is  arbitrary  in  its  assumptions,  unwarranted  in  many  of 
its  methods,  and  inconclusive,  to  say  the  least,  in  its  results, 
while  it  is  weighted  with  grievous  incredibilities  and  imprac- 
ticabilities of  its  own. 


The  reviewer's  own  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  thus  cautiously  expressed  :  — 

At  present  all  that  has  been  clearly  shown  is  that  the 
Pentateuch  appears  to  be  a  composite  narrative,  the  substan- 
tially Mosaic  character  of  which  has  by  no  means  yet  been 
disproved  or  even  shaken.  Precisely  what  part  in  the  com- 
position, if  any,  was  taken  by  Moses  himself ;  what  portion 
was  actually  written  in  his  time  ;  what  pre-existing  authorities 
were  made  use  of  ;  what  subsequent  additions  made,  at  what 
dates  these  additions  were  made,  and  when  the  book  in  its 
present  form  actually  received  its  last  touch,  are  questions  on 
which  the  last  word  has  by  no  means  been  uttered. 

THE  CBUX  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  AND  IT8  SOLUTION. 

The  article  of  **  Life  and  Labour  in  East  London"  is 
an  appreciative  review  of  Cliarles  Booth's  book.  The 
reviewer  evidently  sympathises  with  Mr.  Booth's  idea 
that  the  very  poorest  class  is  the  crux  of  the  social  pro- 
blem, and  he  would  like,  with  Mr.  Booth,  to  put  them 
into  a  colony,  under  some  system  of  State  regulation  :— 

They  should  "  live  as  families  in  industrial  groujis,  planted 
wherever  land  and  building  materials  were  cheap;  being 
well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  ^-armed ;  and  taught,  trained, 
and  employed  from  morning  to  night  on  work,  indoors  or 
out,  for  themselves  or  on  Government  account ;  in  the  build- 
ing of  their  own  dwellings,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in 
the  making  of  clothes,  or  in  the  making  of  furniture.'^ 
Government  would  have  to  supply  materials,  and  bear  any 
loss  involved  in  the  scheme.  If  a  man  or  a  family  did  well, 
the  way  might  be  open  for  their  return  to  society ;  if  they 
sank  below  a  fixed  minimum,  they  might  be  sent  to  the 
poorhouse,  where  they  would  cease  to  live  as  a  family.  This 
would  act  as  a  double  incentive  to  exertion. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  article  upon  **  Indian  Missions  "  is  a  defence  of  tie- 
Wesleyan  Missions  in  India  by  a  writer  who,  however, 
imputes  to  Dr.  Lunn  an  animosity  which  he  would  be 
the  first  to  disclaim.  The  only  other  article  remaining 
for  notice,  besides  the  summaries  of  foreign  periodicals 
and  notes  on  explorations  in  Africa  and  Palestine,  is  an 
interesting  historical  paper  on  the  growth  of  "English 
Industry  and  Commerce." 

THE  JEWISH  QUARTERLY. 

This  Review  contains  several  articles  which,  while 
primarily  interesting  to  Jews,  are  also  of  considerable 
mterest  to  the  non  Jewish  world.         ^,  .  ,  ^  , ,  .  mi 

The  sketch  of  Dr.  Adler,  the  late  Chief  Rabbi,  will 
interest  many  whom  he  met  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
busy  life.  Of  more  interest  to  the  Christian  world  is  the 
tribute  to  Franz  DeUtzsch,  who,  although  he  spent  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  proselytize  Je\^s,  was  so  just  and 
brave  in  defence  of  them  when  they  were  unjustly 
attacked  that  the  author  of  this  article  declares  "his 
name  will  live  unforgotten  in  the  pages  of  Jewish  history 
and  will  be  for  ever  praised  wherever  Jewish  hearts 
beat  high.  Like  two  reconciled  angels,  the  old  and  the 
new  covenant  accomi>anied  his  bier,  Jew  and  Christian 
alike  mourned  the  loss  of  a  great  man."  The  article 
on  The  Jewish  Sybilline  Books"  deals  with  a  subject 
of  which  the  general  reader  will  hear  for  the  first  time, 
and  equally  unknown  are  **The  Sabbatarians  of  Hungary," 
a  small  Christian  sect  which  began  by  keeping  the  Sabbatli 
on  Saturday,  and  ended  by  going  over  bodily  to  Judaism. 
Mr.  Montefiore's  notes  on  **The  Date  and  Religious 
Value  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs"  may  be  read  with  rnter^t 
by  Christian  theologians.  Discarding  entirely  the  old 
conventional  theory  that  the  Proverbs  were  in  any  way 
due  to  Solomon,  he  weighs  the  evidence  in  support  of 
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each  of  the  two  theories  of  their  origin,  inclining  on  the 
whole  to  the  belief  that  the  sages  to  whom  we  owe  them 
wrote  after  the  exile.  The  paper  on  ** Jewish  Ideals" 
is  the  lecture  delivered  before  the  Ethical  Society,  and 
jpublished  by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  in  their  volume  of 
The  Religions  of  the  World." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  QUARTERLY. 

'The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Photographic 
Quarterly  is  Mr.  Bligh  Bond's  account  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  towards  photographing  in  colours. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  chromo-collotype  or  photo-mechani- 
<cal  print  in  colours.  It  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
the  success  already  achieved.  There  is  also  a  large 
^photograph  of  the  Sphinx,  which  forms  one  of  seveml 
•illustrations  by  Major  Nott,  whose  paper  is  entitled 
"Sun  Pictures  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,"  A  useful 
paper  for  photographers,  by  the  Rev.  Precentor  Mann, 
is  '*  A  Tourist's  Equipment ;  or,  How  must  I  be  Prepared 
before  Starting?"  Mr.  Charles  Pearce  describes  the 
•extent  to  which  portraits  are  being  used  to  brighten  up 
daily  papers.  The  Photographic  Chronique,  by  the  editor, 
contains  many  interesting  notes,  and  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor 
•considers  in  a  broad,  though  may  be  not  in  a  complete, 
manner  the  general  terms  of  "  Brea4th  and  Atmo- 
.spheric  Perspective." 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  best  article  in  the  Quarterly  is  that  dealing  with 
modem  French  fiction,  and  is  described  at  some  length 
elsewhere. 

THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

The  second  best  article,  and  a  very  good  one  indeed, 
is  that  written  by  someone  who  evidently  knew  the 
Emperor  Frederick  well,  on  '^Gustav  Frejrtag's  Remi- 
niscences." The  author — v.  Iio,  from  internal  evidence,  I 
should  say  is  Mr.  Prothero — criticises  the  German 
author  with  not  imdeserved  severity,  contrasting  his  first- 
hand impressions  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  in  1870  with 
his  malevolent  criticism  of  nineteeen  years  later.  In  one 
case  he  spoke  from  what  he  learned  first  hand,  in  the 
second,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  exponent  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  malignity.  There  are  many  passages 
in  the  review  which  could  only  have  been  written  by  some 
one  who  possessed  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick.  He  touches  lightly 
but  firmly  upon  the  infamous  calumny  which  in  the 
very  extrdvagance  of  personal  spite  was  hurled  against 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  and  he  warmly  condemns  the  malicious 
insinuations  made  by  Freytag  against  the  Emperor 
Frederick.  The  following  passage  may  be  resented  as  a 
libel  by  the  German  Press,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
too  much  truth  in  the  remark  to  allow  us  to  dismiss  it  in 
such  a  summary  fashion  : — 

There  existed  between  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
that  entire  unanimity,  mutual  confidence,  and  trustful  co- 
operation, which  form  the  ideal  of  married  happiness  in  this 
country.  To  the  North  German  such  an  ideal  is  practically 
inconceivable.  His  wife  is,  to  ust'  the  old  legal  term,  a  mere 
chattel,  at  the  best  his  respected  housekeeper,  rarely,  if  ever, 
his  companion.  To  seek  the  advice  of  his  wife  would  be 
beneath  his  difpiity ;  to  benefit  by  her  counsel,  a  loss  of  man- 
hood. So  long  as  women  hold  the  place  they  now  occupy  in 
Trussian  middle-class  life,  thfe  national  ideal  of  matrimony  is 
necessarily  outraged  when  husband  and  wife  associate  on  a 
footing  of  domestic  equality. 


ETON  COLLEOE. 

The  first  place  in  the  Review  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  Mr 
Lyte*s  **  History  of  Eton  College,"  of  which  a  new  edition 
appeared  last  year.  This  year,  it  seems,  is  the  ninth 
jubilee  of  Eton  College,  which  was  founded  on  the  llth  of 
October,  1440.  The  article,  wliich  is  light  and  pleasant 
reading,  is  full  of  matter  which  old  Etonians  will  read  with 
relish,  and  those  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  educated  at  Eton  with  intei'est.  The  permanent 
characters  of  Eton  College,  says  the  reviewer,  are  that  the 
scholarship  stood  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  school,  and 
that  the  boys  had  an  unusual  amount  of  liberty.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is  that  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  Keate. 

PENNY  FICTION. 

The  article  on  **  Penny  Fiction  '*  is  interesting  and 
brightly  written,  containing  much  information  as  to  the 
authors  of  some  of  the  most  widely  read  publications  in 
the  English  language.  Among  other  articles,  the  author 
tells  the  story  of  the  cook  of  a  well-known  physician, 
who  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  novel  she  waft 
writing  that  she  was  unable  to  send  up  the  dinner  with 
the  desired  punctuality.  It  would  be  well  if  the  autha 
had  named  the  person  who  translates  dubious  French 
novels  in  the  week  days,  and  who  officiates  as  minister 
in  some  sort  of  a  chapel  on  Sundays. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the 
reviewer,  that  the  popular  fiction,  although  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  as  literature,  is  unexceptional  on  the 
point  of  view  of  morality  : — 

The  fact  remains,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  which  no 
Englishman  need  be  ashamed,  that  the  popular  literature  of 
to-day  is  singularly  pure  in  tone,  and  that  any  violation  of 
decency  would  inevitably  lead  to  such  a  falling  off  of  circu- 
lation as  would  practically  amount  to  ruin  of  the  paper 
guilty  of  it. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 

An  article  upon  "Western  China:  its  Products  and 
Trade^"  is  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  China  is  likely  to  progress.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  yet.  the  reviewer  says,  before  she  takes  that  place 
in  the  world  which  her  nimibers,  resources,  and  high 
civihzation  entitle  her  to.  In  view  of  the  extrava- 
gant praise  of  the  happiness  of  the  Chinese,  which 
M.  Eugene  Simon  is  contributing  to  the  Xouvelle  Revue, 
note  what  the  reviewer  says  of  the  extent  of  human 
misery  in  China  : — 

The  poorest  workman  or  workwoman  here  looks  well  fed 
in  comparison  with  the  crowds  of  shrivelled,  half- starved 
wretches  by  which  one  is  surrounded  nearly  everywhere  in 
inland  China.  The  ravages  of  the  most  horrible  diseases, 
which  medical  science  has  practically  stamped  out  of 
Europe,  are  patent  on  all  sides,  and  on  fdte-days  and  festivals 
we  have  seen  the  country  roads  thronged  witli,  literally, 
thousands  of  the  most  cruelly  repulsive  specimens  of  rotting 
humanity. 

Tlie  political  article  in ,  the  Quarterly  is  devoted  to 
twenty  years  of  "  Irish  Home  Rule  in  New  York,"  which 
has  resulted  in  **  wide-spread  corruption  and  wholesale 
murder."  If  these  tire  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  rulo 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  reviewer  asks,  will  it  prove  a 
greater  success  in  Ireland  ? 


THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 

Professor  John  Rhys  continues  his  lectures  upon 
the  origin  of  a  non-Aiyan  element  in  the  Celtic  race. 
Proper  names,  he  says,  in  these  islands  yield  us  very 
definite  non-Aryan  formulae :  — 
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These,  together  with  other  indications  of  a  like  nature,  go 
to  make  up  a  case  against  the  notion  that  the  Aryans  formed 
the  first  and  only  human  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  early 
times  ;  so  the  Celts  of  the  present  day  represent  in  various 
degrees  the  two  elements  amalgamated,  the  Aryan  conquering 
caste,  and  the  non -Aryan  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil. 

Professor  Blackie  writes  a  characteristic  article  in 
reviewing  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  by  a  modem 
Greek  of  the  name  of  Bikelas.  Bikelas  was  the  guest 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Scotland  he  found  to  be  very 
like  Greece,  with  the  exception  cf  its  sunshine,  and  what 
struck  him  most  in  the  Scotch  character  was  its  patience, 
steadiness,  and  silent  endurance.  Prof.  Blackie  seizes 
the  opportunity  to  preach  a  little  sermon  on  the  purity  of 
modem  Greek.  Our  present  method  of  teaching  Greek, 
he  says,  is  a  dire  waste  of  time,  it  tortures  the  brain  and 
is  at  war  with  the  plainest  principles  of  philological 
science  and  common  sense.  The  taste  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal reader  is  met  in  an  elaborate  article  reviewing  Mr. 
Caird's  book  on  the  Philosophy  of  Emmanuel  Kant,  whirh 
the  reviewer  says  is  and  must  for  long  years  remain  the 
English  book  on  Kant.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  speculative  thought,  as  well  as  a  commentary  upon 
the  Kantian  theory.  Florence  Layard's  paper  on  *  *  Oriental 
Myths  and  Christian  Parallels  "  is  rather  slight,  the  chief 
point  being  an  explanation  of  how  it  was  that  the  original 
belief  of  a  universal  saviour,  incarnate,  redeemer  and 
regenerator  of  mankind,  was  merged  in  the  personality  of 
Buddha.  Much  of  modem  Buddhism  is  a  distorted  image 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  shreds  and 
vestiges  of  the  pure  faith  taught  by  St.  Thomas  and  his 
band  of  bishops  and  pastors.  Karl  Blind  writes  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  peasants'  war  of  i  Luther's  time 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Revolution  of  1525.  Mr.  Blind's 
object  is  to  prove  that  the  so-called  peasants'  war  was  no 
mere  servile  rising,  but  a  revolution  led  by  politicians 
who  anticipated  the  political  ideal  of  our  Puritans. 
"While  demanding  Church  reform  they  also  aimed  at  a 
parliamentary  government,  the  reconstitution  of  the 
empire  on  a  more  liberal  and  democratic  basis."  It  is  a 
very  striking  paper,  and  one  which  sheds  a  flood  of 'lisht 
upon  a  pericKl  which  is  very  little  understood  in  this 
Dountry.  There  is  a  mass  of  curious  out-of-the-way  infor- 
mation contributed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Crespin  in  his  article 
on    Odd  Foods.'*   He  makes  one  curious  remark  : — 

The  reason  for  our  insular  suspicion  of  so  many  excellent 
foods  is  probably  that  we  have  never  known  the  straits 
which  nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe  has  experienced. 
Devastated  by  civil  and  foreign  wars,  laid  waste  by 
mercenaries,  or  by  vast  armies  marching  over  their  soil,  it 
has  often  been  the  lot  of  the  people  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France  to  face  the  alternative  of  eating  anything  which 
they  could  swallow,  or  of  dying  of  hunger,  and  in  this  way 
experience  has  been  the  best  teacher. 

In  the  article  on  the  cession  of  Heligoland,  the  writer, 
Mr.  Sibbald,  ridicules  the  outcry  against  the  cession  of  an 
island  only  half  the  size  of  Hyde  Park.  The  summaries 
of  the  foreign  reviews  are  carefully  done,  although  the 
selection  is  somewhat  arbitrary. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

I  HAVE  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  extraordinary  article 
in  the  Dvhlin  Review,  in  which  Mr.  Vaughan  explains  his 
view  as  to  the  final  destiny  of  the  earth.  There  are 
other  articles  of  considerable  interest ;  four  out  of  the 
nine  being  written  by  ladies.  The  first  is  Miss  Mallock's 
essay  on  Charles  Kingsley.  Miss  Mallock  is  not  wanting 
in  audacity.   If  ever  there  was  ai\  Englishman  who  left 


no  doubt  that  he  detested  Popery  and  all  its  works^ 
Charles  Kingsley  was  the  man  ;  but  Miss  Mallock  doe» 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  Mr.  Kingsley's  views  involved 
in  reality  an  approximation  of  the  Catholic  standpoint : — 

Not  only  does  the  extravagant  energy  of  his  recoil  fronv 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Catholic  Church  betray  the  strength 
of  the  fascination  against  which  he  thus  fought ;  but,  owing- 
doubtless  to  the  hold  he  had  obtained  in  his  struggle  witb 
Calvinism  on  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
certain  of  his  opiivions,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  ap- 
proached far  more  closely  to  the  standard  of  Catholic  than 
of  Protestant  orthodoxy. 

Professor  Charles  De  Harlez  displays  before  the  scan- 
dalised eyes  of  his  Catholic  readers  the  extent  of  the 
propaganda  carried  on  by  Madam  Blavatsky  and  her 
foUowers.    Can  it  be  believed,  he  asks — 

There  could  be  found  among  Christians,  men,  and  these  in  • 
no  small  numbers,  who  are  again  bringing  into  honour  the- 
most  extravagant  practices  of  magic,  and  are  working  openly 
for  the  conversion  of  Christians  to  Buddhism  and  to  Eabbal- 
istio  doctrines  7  To  those  who  have  not  these  facts  before 
their  eyes,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  dream  of  some  troubled 
or  ill-balanced  mind,  an  attempt  to  be  crushed  at  its  birth. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  Distinguished  minds,  even  renowned 
savanti,  have  made  themselves  co-operators  in  this  strange 
task,  and  are  working  at  it  silently  but  perseveringly,  all  the 
world  over,  but  principally  in  England,  America,  and  France. 

It  really  seems  as  if  Bloody  Mary,  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,  is  on  the  high  road  to  be  canonised.  The  article 
on  **  Philip  and  Mary  "  praises  her  to  the  skies.  The 
reviewer  says : — 

With  so  much  that  is  adn  irable  in  Mary's  character  and 
actions,  with  all  her  honest  j  of  purpose  and  absence  of  self- 
seeking,  it  is  strange  almost'  «yond  conception  that  she  should 
have  so  signally  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  good  to 
England.  It  would  be  a  p  oblem  too  difficult  and  painful  to 
face,  if  men  were  to  be  judged  by  results.  According  to^ 
Friedmann,  and  he  is  am  ;ng  the  most  enlightened  and  un- 
biassed of  Mary's  judges  she  failed  by  a  want  of  (Jiploniacy 
in  her  Government.  H.'  ving  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign  all 
in  her  favour,  she  lost il  by  not  knowing  how  to  conceal  her 
hand.  Her  trump  cr/ds  were  useless  to  her,  through  her 
ignorance  of  the  ga»^  ^e  of  politics. 

But,  surely,  if  she  were  such  an  angel,  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  hide  her  angelic  disposition  would  not  have- 
led  to  such  a  complete  failure  ? 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Coiitemporanj  is  making  its  delmt  as  an- 
illustrated  review.  Mr.  Bunting  publishes  this  month  an 
illustration  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  design  for  the  mosaic 
of  **  Christ  among  the  Doctors,"  for  Clifton  College 
Chapel.  He  also  publishes  a  section  and  ground-plan  or 
the  Round  Tower  in  the  Shetlands. 

CHRIST  IK  ART. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  exposition  of  his  mosaic  design,, 
''Christ  among  the  Doctors,"  contains  an  interesting, 
although  too  brief  sketch  of  Christ,  as  he  has  been  por- 
trayed by  the  artists  of  Europe.    He  says  : — 

The  aim  of  the  first  Christian  painters  had  been  to  satisfy 
the  instinct  for  immediate  supernal  interposition  which  exists- 
in  all  unbroken  juvenile  souls. 

Christ  was  painted  as  always  manifestly  divine.  But 
after  the  corruption  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  arose  in  art 
the  spirit  of  the  new  idealists  who  were  making  the 
Reformation. 
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Albert  Diirer  sought  to  express  the  efftrrt  and  hardship  of 
<?hrist'9  task,  which  it  had  been  so  much  the  interest  of  the 
•world,  endowed  with  its  richest  gifts,  to  hide ;  and  he  sent 
forth  a  hundred  fresh  pictures  of  the  struggles  and  burdens 
•of  a  inifferiiyj  Christ,  while  he  dwelt  persistently  upon  the 
proofs  that  His  way  was  one  of  cruel  trial,  full  of 
undying  pathos  to  iUl  generations  of  simple  and  honest 
men. 

In  the  pride  of  tlieir  rule  Roman  ecclesiastics  ignored  it, 
^nd  Papal  Art  left  this  part  of  Christ's  teaching  unex- 

.  pressed. 

The  earliest  form  of  protest  was  revulsion  against  the 
supernatural  conception  of  Christ's  •  history,  which  regarded 
the  attainment  of  the  Messiah's  ultimate  aim  as  already 
achieved. 

Mr.  Hunt  thinks  that — 

We,  with  the  whole  reveLation  of  the  four  hundred  years' 
-religious  strivings,  should  turn  from  the  inadequate  message 
of  the  earlier  Christian  Art,  and  consider  what  these  last 
-centuries  have  done  for  our  faith,  if  we  ever  want  to 
see  Art  declaring  in  what  form  the  great  free  arm  of  the 
Church  (liberated  with  such  hope  for  the  future)  has 
had— 

*'  Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky  children." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hunt  still  sticks  to  that 
•detestable  aureole,  the  presence  of  which  in  any  picture  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  its  reality.  If  Christ  had  gone  about 
*the  world  with  a  nimbus  about  his  liead  Christianity 
^ould  never  have  come  into  existence. 

TO  RITUALISTS  :  **THUS  FAR  AND  NO  FARTHER  "  I 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Bartlett,  writing  on  the  Limits  of 
Hitual  in  the  Church  of  England,"  thinks  it  necessary  to 
define  certain  essential  and  indispensable  points  beyond 
which  Ritualism  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  in  its 
romanizing.  These  limits,  he  suggests,  should  be  defined 
^  follows : — 

1.  There  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
•except  there  be  a  convenient  number  to  communicate  with 
the  priest,  according  to  his  discretion ;  the  irreducible 
minimum,  even  in  the  smallest  parishes,  being  "  four  (or  three 
vat  the  least)." 

2.  The  second  point  would  be  the  prohibition  of  the 
•elevation  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration. 

3.  Reservation  of  the  consecrated  elements  is  a  point  on 
-which  no  concession  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  quite  right  in  saying  : — 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  the  existing  condition  of 
things,  in  which  neither  the  law  nor  the  wiH  of  the  people 
can  make  itself  effective  against  the  autocratic  power  of  the 
/parish  priest,  can  hardly  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  writes  a  somewhat  heavy  but  in- 
'formationful  article,  describing  the  progress  of  woman's 
-academic  education  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Without 
following  him  in  his  history,  we  may  note  his  conclusions, 
which  are  that  all  the  predictions  concerning  the  danger 
that  academic  education  would  impair  the  health  and 
vigour  of  women,  have  been  falsified  by  experience.  The 
real  enemy  of  health  among  young  women,  is  the  idle, 
frivolous  fife  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  drift. 

One  other  truth  has  been  brought  into  clearer  light  by  the 
liistory  of  educational  development  in  England  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  is  that  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
iind  experience  all  attempts  to  differentiate  the  studies  and 
the  intellectual  careers  of  men  and  women  are  premature  and 
probably  futile.  The  world  is  made  poorer  by  every  re- 
striction—whether imposed  by   authority,  or  only  con- 


ventionally prescribed  by  our  social  usages— which  hampers 
the  free  choice  of  women  in  relation  to  their  careers,  their 
studies,  or  their  aims  in  life.  Nature,  we  may  be  sure,  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  her  own  laws.  The  special 
duties  which  she  has  assigned  to  one  half  of  the  human  race 
will  always  be  paramount ;  but  of  the  duties  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  human  race,  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot 
yet  know,  how  large  a  share  women  may  be  able  to  under- 
take. It  is  probably  larger  than  the  wisest  of  our  corn- 
temporaries  anticipate.  If  there  be  natural  disabilities,  there 
is  aU  the  less  reason  for  imposing  artificial  disabilities. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

Dr.  Spence  Watson,  of  Newcastle,  discusses  hopefully 
the  possibility  of  a  systematic  organization  of  unskilled 
labour  similar  to  that  which  in  many  cases  prevails  in 
skilled  labour.  Dr.  Watson  says  the  first  point  to  be 
aimed  at  is  the  establishment  of  a  joint  boai-d  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  fully  representing  each  trade,  and 
empowered  to  give  decisions  which  practically  bind  all 
those  represented.  If  all  unskilled  labour  cannot  be 
lumped*  together  under  a  common  board,  it  might  be 
classified  under  separate  heads  under  separate  joint 
boards. 

Up>on  such  a  board  every  employer  of  unskilled  laboui^ 
could  not  be  personally  represented,  but  every  large  employer 
would  have  a  seat,  and  the  small  employers  would  elect 
representatives.  Sufficient  employers  must  be  represented  to 
give  the  decision  of  the  board  general  significance,  and  to 
ensure  its  general  acceptance. 

But  whatever  is  done  will  have  to  be  the  result  of  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  employed — law  will  not  bind 
the  two  parties  together  in  this  country. 
Further  than  this  he  does  not  think  it  wise  to  go  at 
present. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  describes  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  National  Home  Reading  Union,  the  English 
Chautauqua.  He  declares  a  coUision  between  the  genius 
of  our  old  academic  systems  and  the  genius  of  progressive 
life  has  long  been  inevitable.  The  Home  Reading  Union, 
he  thinks,  might  be  made,  with  co-operation  of  the 
Universities,  the  machinery  of  a  great  system  of  higher 
national  education.  That  co-operation  should  take  the 
form  of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
those  who  have  to  teach  others.  Mr.  Digby  Pigott  gives 
a  pleasant  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the  Shetland 
Islands  during  the  bird-nesting  season.  Mr.  Camiichael 
Thomas  writes  a  short  paper  in  which  he  desires  to  simply 
point  out  Mr.  Pennell's  ignorance  of  the  subject  of 
illustrated  journalism,  as  shown  by  him  in  his  recent 
article,  and  the  impossibilities  of  his  schools  in  the  air. 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor  s  paper  on  the  **  Prehistoric  Races  of 
Italy  "  is  purely  liistorical,  devoted  to  a  brief  statement 
of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact  that — 

The  fertile  plains  of  the  Po  were  occupied  by  many  successive 
races,  whose  descendants  may,  with  greater  or  less  certainty, 
be  recognised  in  the  present  population  of  Italy. 
Professor  William  Knight  contributes  a  brief  paper  in 
defence  of  university  lectures,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sidcwick's 
essay  on  the  subject.  Professor  Knight  is  altogether  for 
the  *' foolishness  of  preaching  "  on  the  ground  that  the 
primary  duty  of  an  academic  teacher  is  the  influence  of 
that  personal  influence  which  comes  into  contact  with  his 
own  personality  as  oral  teacher.  (Compare  this  with 
Professor  Max  Muller's  essay  in  the  ^et^  Jteview.) 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MODERN  REVOLUTIONIST. 

Under  the  title  of  **The  Nihilisms  and  Socialisms  of 
the  World,"  Mr.  Page  Hopps  endeavoures  to  formulate 
in  the  Contemporctry  what  he  considers  to  be  the  gospel 
according  to  tiie  modem  revolutionist.  It  is,  he  says  : — 
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1.  That  the  men  and  women  of  a  nation  are  a  family,  and 
that  all  legal,  social,  and  political  arrangements  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  based  upon  that  understanding. 

2.  That  there  are  rights  of  poverty  as  well  as  rights  of 
property. 

3.  That  in  reality  there  exists  no  absolute  and  unrestrained 
right  to  "do  as  I  like  with  my  own." 

4.  That  every  nation  should  govern  itself,  and  freely  find 
out  and  carry  out  what  is  for  its  own  good  in  its  own 
way. 

5. -  That  the  soil  of  a  country  belongs  to  the  country,  and 
should  be  used  and  improved  for  the  country's  good,  and 
not  for  the  creation  of  classes  that,  in  time,  appropriate  all 
the  accruing  uses  and  values  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
nation  stands. 

6.  That  the  work  done  and  doable  in  a  nation  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  done  for  the  general  good,  and  not  be 
hammered  out  of  labour  for  the  creation  of  an  irresistibly 
wealthy  class. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Harris  seems  determined  to  leave  Mr.  Quilter  no 
room  for  posing  as  a  literary  exponent  of  indignation 
against  the  atrocities  of  the  Russian  prison  system. 

AN  ODE  BY  MR.  SWINBURNE. 

This  month  he  publishes  three  pages  of  poetry  by  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who,  for  the  moment,  forsakes  the  cause  of 
authority  in  Ireland  in  order  to  play  the  more  confi^enial 
rdU  of  revolutionary  bard  in  Russia.  Mr.  Swinbiume 
thinks  that  we  should  not  blame  those  who  cry  for 
fire  of  heaven  to  descend  upon  the  Tzar,  and  who  smite 
as  fire  from  hell,  and  who  long  to  send  the  Tzar  howling 
down  his  father's  way,  but  if  one  could  imagine  for  one 
moment  Mr.  Swinburne  installed  as  autocrat  in  Gatschina, 
we  wonder  what  he  would  do  !  If  himself  were  Tzar,  he 
would  find  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  the  destruction 
of  the  autocracy,  but  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
autocrat.  The  Tzar,  at  least,  governs  in  accordance 
with  the  prejudices  and  the  sentiments  of  the  immense 
majority  of  his  subjects.  If  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
imagine  the  extent  of  the  autocratic  power  which  would 
be  required  to  enable  the 'handful  of  Nihilists  to  give 
eflfect  to  their  ideas  from  one  extremity  of  Russia  to 
the  other,  not  in  destroying  but  in  energising  and 
enlightening  the  Tzar  tribune,  is  there  any  hope  for 
removing  those  evils  which  rightly  arouse  Mr.  Swinburne's 
indjgnation. 

ARE  RUSSIANS  WORSE  THAN  TURKS? 

"E.  B.  Lanin,"  in  an  article  entitled  **  Armenia, 
and  the  Armenian  People,"  endeavours  to  make  out  that 
the  Armenians  are  worse  oflf  under  the  Russians  than 
they  were  under  the  Turks  I  The  article  reads  somewhat 
absurdly,  in  view  of  the  telegrams  published  from  day  to 
day  as  to  the  appeal  of  the  Armenians  to  be  saved  from 
the  scourge  of  tne  Turks.  Of  course,  if  this  writer  is 
correct,  the  Armenians  who  would  exchange  Russian 
domination  for  Turkish  misrule  would  find  that  they 
had  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ;  but  grant- 
ing all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  corruption  of 
Russian  officials,  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  their 
Custom  House  officers,  is  it  not  making  too 
great  a  demand  upon  the  credulity  of  the  British  public 
to  pretend  that  the  Power  which  has  established  a 
Roman  peace  over  the  wildest  slave-raiders  of  the  steppes, 
cannot  answer  for  order  in  Russian  Armenia  ?  Of  course, 
if  **  E.  B.  Lanin  "  is  right,  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for  in  Armenia.  He  concludes  his  article  by  a  mild 
suggestion  that  Germany  should  annex  the  Baltic  pro- 


vinces, Austria,  Russian  Poland,  and  the  principality  or 
kingdom  of  Van,  Tiflis,  Batoum,  and  Armenia  irredenta. 
If  some  idiot  in  a  Russian  review  were  to  calmly 
propose  to  partition  the  British  Empire  in  equally  absurd 
fashion,  what  would  our  Russophobes  say  ? 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  IN  CRETE? 

Mr.  James  D.  Bourchier,  writing  on  the  fut\u*e  of 
Crete,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Stronghold  of  the  Sphaki- 
otes,"  strongly  pleads  for  concerted  intervention  by  the- 
Bowers,  in  order  to  secure  a  new  arrangement,  the  most- 
essential  provisions  of  which  would  be  : — 

The  appointment  of  the  Vali  for  life,  or  for  a  long  term  of 
years ;  the  right  of  veto  on  legislative  measures  to  rest  solely 
with  the  Vali ;  the  financial  independence  of  the  island,  with 
a  small  fixed  tribute  accruing  to  the  Porta;  a  native 
gendarmerie ;  and  a  reform  in  the  system  of  electing  judges. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  POLAND. 

Dr.  Dillon  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Mickiewicz, 
the  Polish  national  poet,  whose  reinterment  took  place 
last  month  at  Cracow.  The  article  is  almost  entirely 
literary,  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  condensation.  Dr. 
Dillon  notes  tliat  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  moment 
Mickiewicz  married,  his  poetic  gift  seems  to  have  vanished 
for  ever.  As  to  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Poland 
Dr.  Dillon  speaks  with  a  judicial  impartiality  very  rare  in 
the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  when  Russia  is  concerned. 
Dr.  Dillon  says  : — 

Mickiewicz  has  been  severely  blamed  for  preaching  a 
reconciliation  with  Russia,  by  which  both  peoples  would  be 
nobly  subdued  and  neither  prove  the  loser.  In  this  he 
showed  himself  true  to  that  sweet  forgiving  Slav  nature  of 
which  his  own  was  the  epitome.  But  he  never  dreamt  of 
this  consummation  until  all  other  hopes  had  proved  illusory. 
Poland  will  never  again  be  what  it  so  often  has  been  in  this  cen- 
tury^ — a  recruiting  ground  for  the  armies  of  Russia's  enemies. 
The  most  influential  and  most  gifted  leaders  of  the  Poles 
to-day  are  successfully  labouring  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
to  inaugurate  an  era  of  peace,  brotherhood,  prosperity.  This 
is  the  less  difficult  that  Russia's  most  inveterate  enemies  can- 
not deny  that  in  respect  of  material  well-being  and  progress 
the  Poles  of  Russia  are  incomparably  better  off  than  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  Austria,  who  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
autonomy,  and  taste  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  stagnation  and 
improvidence.  Mickiewicz  and  Krasinski  have  thus  at  length 
reconciled  their  countrymen  to  the  thought  that,  though 
their  patriots  and  martyrs  have  fallen  as  thick  as  withered 
leaves  in  autumn,  there  will  never  again  be  any  promise  of 
spring.   "  The  only  name  of  Poland  is  a  sigh." 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ALTERNATIVES. 

Mr.  Diggle,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,  states  the  alternatives  before  the  nation  in  the 
matter  of  national  education.  The  national  alternative 
he  defines  as  foUows  : — 

To  establish  universal  School  Boards  at  the  cost  of  the 
general  rates;  to  enable  them  to  establish  schools  every- 
where, even  with  the  object  of  destro3dng  existing  efficient 
schools ;  to  urge  them  to  use  their  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
minimising  the  religious  instruction  which  may  be  given 
therein,  and  thus  by  degrees  to  deaden  and  to  secularise  the 
whole  tone  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  denominational  alternative  is  first  to  abolish  School 
Attendance  Committees  and  establish  School  Board  dis- 
tricts in  their  place,  in  which  districts  the  schools  should 
be  conducted  under  a  Church  School  Board,  a  Wesleyan 
School  Board,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  School  Board,  the 
Grovemment  grant  being  paid  to  such  schools  only  as 
come  under  the  control  of  such  boards.  Every  ratepayer 
within  a  School  Board  district  should  be  allowed  to  state 
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for  which  School  Board  he  would  prefer  to  be  rated, 
and  every  ratepayer  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  the 
amount  lie  had  paid  to  the  denominational  board  from 
the  demand  made  upon  him  for  the  local  general  educa- 
tion rate.  Mr.  Biggie's  scheme  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
he  admits  that  the  first  effect  of  its  application  in  London 
would  be  to  raise  the  education  rate  by  £127)000,  or  an 
additional  penny  on  the  whole  ratable  value. 

WAR  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

Colonel  W.  W.  KnoUys  contributes  a  too  brief  paper 
upon  War  in  the  Future  —  useful  as  suggesting  a 
theme  which  might  be  properly  handled  by  a  soldier 
of  more  imagination  and  greater  literary  skiU.  Colonel 
KnoUys  dots  down  one  after  another  without  any 
attempt  to  produce  a  literary  effect  the  probable  modifi- 
cations in  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  new  features 
of  modem  warfare. 

Smokeless  powder,  he  thinks,  will  lead  to  the  increase 
of  accurate  tiring,  and  will  increase  the  proportion  of 
killed  and  wounded  : — 

As  regards  particular  divisions,  or  "even  army  corps,  the 
loss  will  be  infinitely  greater ;  indeed,  we  may  look  to  certain 
regiments  being,  almost  literally,  annihilated. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE   VALUE   OP  AFRICA. 

Mr.  H.H.  Johnston  repHes  by  the  aid  of  incontrovertible 
figiures  and  facts  to  the  depreciatory  estimate  of  our 
African  possessions,  which  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessey  con- 
tributed to  the  last  number  of  the  review.  Mr.  Jolmston 
has  been  five  times  in  Africa,  and  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  continent  is  necessary  to  the  expand- 
ing enterprise  of  the  empire.  The  total  tni^e  of  the 
British  Empire  with  British  Africa  amounts  to  twenty-five 
millions  per  annum,  in  addition  to  ten  miUions'  worth  of 
trade  with  Egypt.  In  West  Africa  our  trade  with  our 
own  colonies  is  five  millions,  and  that  with  all  the  colonies 
of  the  other  Powers  is  only  £400,000.  Our  missionaries  and 
merchants  alike  clear  out  when  a  foreign  flag  is  hoisted 
over  the  territories  in  which  they  have  been  residing.  Mr. 
Johnston  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Niger  protectorate, 
where  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  people  look  to  the 
British  Government  in  some  shape  or  other  for  advice. 

A  VOICE  FROM  A  HAR2M. 

There  is  a  curious  little  article  which  Mr.  Knowles  de- 
clares is  absolutely  j^enuine  and  the  first  attempt  at 
writing  on  the  part  of  its  authoress,  a  young  lady  who 
has  been  shut  up  in  a  harem  for  ten  years.  The  young 
lady  certainly  writes  well  and  speaks  strongly  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  Turkish  women  nave  roshea 
from  the  extreme  of  seclusion  to  the  other  extreme  of 
licence.  This  she  thinks  is  largely  due  to  the  novel  read- 
ing to  which  Turkish  ladies  have  taken  of  late  years.  They 
open  to  her  eyes  a  long  vista  of  unknown  bliss  which  seems 
more  beautiful  than  anythiuj^  promised  in  paradise.  In 
their  pages  she  hears  for  the  Srst  time  that  woman  may  be 
considered  as  highly  as  man,  and  might  even  claim  from  him 
homage,  which  she  thought  hitherto  had  been  exclusively 
his  prerogative.  The  leap  from  ignorance  to  knowledge 
was  too  sudden  for  the  Turkish  woman  ;  she  missed  her 
way,  braved  the  opinion  of  the  Turks,  and  then  braved 
that  of  the  Europeans,  whom  she  wished  to  imitate.  What 
she  needs  at  present  is  the  abolition  of  polygamy  as  the 
first  step  to  enfranchise  the  slave.  As  long  as  slavery 
exists  the  husband  will  always  have  ten  or  twelve  girls, 
bis  wife's  attendants,  who  become  her  rivals. 


However  civilised  our  husbends  may  be,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  Turkish  nature  latent  in  them  to  keep  them 
from  casting  longing  looks  in  the  direction  of  those  girls, 
and  none  of  them  are  too  shy  or  too  backward  to  reject  his 
advances.  Evidently  they  know  that  it  is  the  only  chance 
they  have  of  gaining  a  high  position  in  society,  and  they  can 
hardly  feel  for  a  mistress  who  has  never  felt  for* them.  They 
usually  do  attain  their  wishes,  the  mistress  remaining  power- 
less to  prevent  it,  as  her  husband  has  the  law  on  his  side. 

Were  slavery  abolished  the  constant  temptation  to 
polygamy  would  disappear.  The  article  is  a  remarkable 
one,  and,  as  a  voice  from  the  great  unknown  and  silent 
depths,  deserves  attention  from  women  throughout  the 
world. 

THE  AMERICAN  SILVER  BUBBLE. 

Mr.  Robert  Giffen  discusses  recent  silver  legislation  in 
the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  indicated  in  the 
following  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives : — 

The  discussion  suggests  the  reflection  how  entirely  self- 
caused  are  many  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  change  in  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  which  cause  so  much  agita- 
tion. If  the  Governments  of  the  Latin  Convention  and  the 
United  States'  had  only  established  monometallist  systems, 
working  automatically,  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  could  not  have  been  prevented  on  great  changes  of 
circumstance  occurring,  but  the  change  would  have  been 
minimised,  and  probably  long  before  this  gold  and  silver 
would  have  settled  down,  for  a  time  at  least,  at  a  com- 
paratively steady  ratio,  as  indeed  they  were  settling  down 
lately  when  the  United  States  Legislature  intervened  with 
the  present  Silver  Act. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Georce  J.  Romanes,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Primi- 
tive Natural  History,"  warns  theologians  strongly  against 
attempting  to  make  too  much  of  the  analogy  between 
Genesis  and  geolog}'.  There  is  nothing  in  the  cosmology 
of  Genesis  which  might  not  have  been  expected  in  the 
early  philosophy  of  natural  history.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Romanes  remarks  that,  in  reading  the  Bible,  our 
attention,  as  naturaUsts  investigating  their  ideas  upon 
natural  history,  is  arrested  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
observations.    He  says : — 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  early  biblical  writers  have  dis- 
played a  really  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  in  their 
observations  of  plants  and  animals — wonderful,  I  mean,  if 
contrasted  with  similar  observations  by  men  of  other  races 
at  a  comparable  level  of  culture.  If  we  except 
certain  passages  in  the  Book  of  Job,  there  is  no 
other  instance  where  the  animals  either  of  fable  or  of  myth 
are  countenanced.  On  the  other  hand,  remarkable  accuracy 
is  displayed*by  the  early  biblical  writers  in  their  observa- 
tions of  external  morphology,  as  well  as  of  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  animals.  In  the  enumeration  of  animals  as  clean 
and  unclean,  we  must  not  neglect  to  notice  the  systematic 
observation  which  is  displayed,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  wonderfully  true  to  nature.  There  is  no  imagery  of  any 
kind  mixed  up  witl^  the  facts ;  the  classification  is  through- 
out dictated  by  the  true  spirit  of  science ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  subs^uently  improved  upon  until  the 
foundations  of  Ibiology  were  laid  by  the  commanding  genius 
of  Aristotle. 

THE  IMPROVEBiBNT  OF  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

Mrs.  Francis  Darwin  pleads,  in  a  paper  on  Domestic 
Service,  for  raising  the  average  of  character  and  abiUty 
on  the  part  of  our  domestics.   She  proposes — 

First,  every  servant  should  have,  at  least,  every  day,  two 
hours*  definite  leisure,  during  which  she  is  her  own  mistress, 
and  not  bound  to  answer  the  calls  of  the  bell.  The  only 
way  to  keep  fk  servant's  life  healthy  and  wholesome  and  stir- 
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ring,  and,  indeed,  the  life  of  anyone  cnt  off  from  their  family 
and  family  interests  and  family  affections,  is  to  give  them 
every  chance  of  making  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  cuslom  of  engaging  servants  needs  reform.  Every 
mistress  should  choose  a  referee,  or  two  referees,  among  her 
servants  past  or  present,  who  have  been  with  her  not  less 
than  two  years ;  she  should  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  these  two  referees  to  the  servant  whom  she  is  inclined 
to  engage,  before  she  writes  for  her  character  from  her  last 
mistress. 

THE  HEBREW  HE  X. 

A  very  interesting  and  solid  article  by  Mr.  James 
Mew  describes  "the  Hebrew  Hell/  into  which  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  even  the  r^ood,  must  descend.  No 
Hebrew,  however  wicked,  with  the  exception  of  the  per- 
fectly bad,  will  be  tortured  in  kell  beyond  twelve 
months.  •  At  that  time  the  worst  ones  will  be  entirely 
consumed,  and  will  cease  to  exist.  One  very  curious  idea 
is  thus  described : — 

The  punishment  of  hell  is  not  continuous.  Through  God's 
pity  the  condemned  have  rest  al  prayer  times,  on  the  Sabbath, 
itnd  the  new  moon.  One  hour  and  a-half  is  .allowed  them 
three  times  a  day,  for  the  n.oming,  afternoon,  and  evening 
prayers,  making  four  hours  aud  a-half  every  day,  or  twenty- 
seven  hours  in  six  days.  Or  the  Sabbath  they  rest  the  whole 
day  of  twenty-four  hours.  They  have  thus  fifty-one  hours  of 
repose  in  the  week.  The  fire  will  then  smoulder,  and  the 
prisoned  souls  keep  holiday.  On  Friday,  however,  they  suffer 
double  torture,  to  compensate  for  its  remission  on  Saturday. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  sufferers  who  will  never  see 
the  face  of  hell : — 

Those  who  are  ground  down  by  poverty,  those  who  suffer 
from  bowel  sickness,  and  those  who  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
creditors.  To  these  three,  some  Rabbis,  whose  experience  of 
matrimony  was  perhai»s  unfortunate,  add  those  who  have  a 
shrew  to  wife.  Charity  to  the  poor,  by  feeding  them  and 
otherwise,  opens  the  door  of  escape  from  hell. 

A  soldieb's  babback-boom. 
Lieut.-Ck)l.  McHardy  proposes  that,  when  the  new 
barracks  are  constructed,  every  man  should  at  least  have 
a  compartment  in  the  barracks  for  himself.  It  will  cost, 
AS  a  rule,  £6  or  17  per  head  to  make  the  partitions  and 
provide  the  additional  accommodation.  At  present  the 
soldier  has  no  priva<nr,  he  has  no  place  where  he  can  sit 
down  alone  and  read  a  book  or  write  a  letter.  At  no 
time  during  the  twenty-four  hours  can  he  be  by  himself. 

OTHEB  ABTICLBS. 

The  other  articles  in  the  Review  are,  a  pleasant 
account  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  of  a  shooting  excursion 
which  he  made  to  the  rim  of  the  desert  to  the  oasis  of 
Biskra  in  Algeria ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Hewlett  writes  on  Charles 
the  First  as  a  Picture  Collector  ;  and  there  are  four 
ehort  reviews  of  new  books. 

THE  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 

Thebe  is  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Admiral  Hornby 
on  the  War  Trauiing  of  the  Navy,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  literary  articles  ever  written  by  a  wilor  in 

S-aise  of  sails  as  a  method  of  training  sailors.  Admiral 
omby  is  a  sailor  of  the  old  type,  and  to  him  there  is 
something  barbarous  and  brutal  in  our  use  of  steam  to 
drive  through  the  sea  without  regard  to  either,  wind  or 
wave. 

The  discussion  on  National  Insurance  is  continued  by 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  whose  first  and  last  word  is  that  we 
should  repudiate  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Admiral 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  approves  of  Admiral  Tryon's  prin- 
ciple of  National  Insurance  if  it  were  confined  to  steam- 
emps  carrying  food  only  and  limited  to  the  vessels  sailing 
under  convoy.    He  suggests  the  framing  of  a  code  of 


signals  to  be  distributed  among  the  officers  of  the 
merchant  navy,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
manoeuvre  in  company  when  sailing  under  convoy.  In 
case  of  war,  the  admiral  points  out,  what  is  too  often 
ignored,  that  even  an  unarmed  steamship  is  a  dangerous 
weapon  if  used  as  a  ram  against  a  cruiser  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight.  The  article  upon  The  East  in  1890  "  declares 
that  Poland  was  never  riper  for  a  revolution  than  it  is 
to-day."  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  writer's  delu- 
sion with  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Fori- 
nighthf  Betitw^  as  to  the  abandonment  of  the  dream  of 
Polish  resurrection.  The  same  writer  tells  the  following 
lovely  story  as  to  the  way  in  which  affairs  are  managed 
in  Turkey : — 

When  the  rising  took  place  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
in  1885,  the  Sultan  ordered  an  ironclad,  reported  as 
ready,  to  be  coaled.  English  artificers  had  been 
replaced  by  Turks,  so  that  the  engines  had  not  been  oiled  or 
turned  for  months  together.  However,  this  one  ship  may  have 
had  engines  not  absolutely  rusted  in  their  bearings.  '  After 
much  difliculty  the  Finance  Ministry  found  some  five  thousand 
yK>unds,  without  the  receipt  of  which  the  English  merchant 
would  not  part  with  the  required  coal.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  such  a  sum  being  in  transit  reached 
the  Kiosk  of  Yildiz,  a  guard  was  sent  to  stop  the  treasure 
and  take  it  to  the  palace  ?    This  was  actually  done. 

The  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  General  Staff 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  naval  ofiicers. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Fon/m,  with  the  exception  of  Prof.  Tyndall^s 
article,  from  which  we  publish  extracts  elsewhere,  is 
hardly  up  to  its  usual  high  level.  Mr.  Murdoch's  study 
of  Hamlet"  calls  for  no  special  attention,  and  Bfr. 
Ferriss'  '^Obstacles  to  Civil  Service  Reform  "  is  not  very 
striking,  its  chief  point  being  that  before  anything  can  be 
done  the  ofiices  must  be  distributed  pretty  equally 
between  political  parties. 

AN  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  WAGES  SYSTEM. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lynuui  Abbott  draws  up  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  wage-earners'  indictment  of  the  wages 
system.  From  the  religious  point  of  view,  he  considers 
that  the  wages  system  disregards  aud  brings  into  disre- 
pute the  two  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity — ihe 
orotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Dividing  society  into  classes,  it  practically  disrupts  the 
first,  and  whatsoever  does  that  leads  on  to  the  denial  of 
the  second : — 

The  wage-earner  combines  and  strikes  not  merely  for 
shorter  hours  or  larger  pay;  his  real,  though  sometimes 
unconscious,  aim  is  to  substitute  for  the  wages  system, 
with  all  tools  and  all  control  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  an 
industrial  partnership,  in  which  the  profits,  the  losses,  and 
the  control  of  the  world's  industry  shall  be  shared  by  all, 
and  an  industrial  oligarchy  shall  give  place  to  an  industrial 
democracy. 

TWO  AME&ICAN  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Mason  replies  to  Mr.  Conkling's  attack  on  the 
veto  power  exercised  by  presidents  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Fonim,  He  maintains  that  the  veto  power  has 
been  used  honestly  in  almost  every  instance  ;  has  been 
seldom  used  injudiciously,  and  almost  never  carried 
beyond  reason.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Hamm  describes  the  art 
of  gerrymandering  in  an  elaborately  statistical  paper,  in 
which  he  explains  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  packing 
electoral  districts  so  as  to  secure  a  representative  system 
which  misrepresents.  The  best  safeguard,  he  says, 
against  gerrymandering  is  an  alert  and  intelligent  puUio 
opinion. 
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•two  scientific  papbrs. 

Mr.  David  P.  Todd,  of  the  United  States  Eclipse  Expe- 
dition to  West  Africa,  writes  an  article  on  the  problems 
connected  with  eclipses  which  is  too  technical  to  be  ^am- 
marised  here.  We  notice,  however,  that  he  says  tho 
African  Eclipse  Expedition  has  brought  about  a  significant 
advance  in  the  direction  of  photographing  eclipses.  A 
pneumatic  commutator  has  been  invented  which  exercises 
such  perfect  and  complete  control  over  a  score  of  instru- 
ments at  one  time,  so  that  one  man  can  now  operate  thirty 
or  forty  photographic  telescopes  quite  as  readily  as  he 
could  two  or  three  by  former  methods  of  management 
merely  manual.  He  suggests  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  multiply  future  eclipse 
stations,  at  locahties  as  widely  separate  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  chances  of  entire  loss  through  prevalent 
cloud  ntay  be  minimised. 

Another  scientific  article  is  Mr.  Barber's  paper  on 
gunpowder  and  its  successors.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the 
new  explosives,  melinite,  gun  cotton,  and  other  substitutes 
for  **  villainous  saltpetre."  There  are  350  different  kinds 
of  explosives,  but  gun  cotton  mixed  with  nitro-glycerine, 
which  produces  gelatine,  is  the  most  powerful  practical 
explosive  of  them  all.  One  great  difficulty  is  the 
direction  of  the  force  generated  by  the  explosion  of  the 
substitutes  for  gunpowder.  Dynamite,  for  instance, 
explodes  downwards,  it  will  not  explode  sideways ; 
hence  ten  pounds  of  dynamite  in  a  cigar  case  if  placed 
upon  an  iron  plate  will  blow  a  hole  through  it,  out  if 
the  plate  is  standing  against  the  side  of  the  explosive 
fifty  pounds  of  dynamite  will  not  harm  it. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  GEOGRAPHY  ON  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Hinton,  in  a  paper  describing  the  immense  growth 
of  the  far  West,  the  arid  zone  which  lies  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Missouri  River,  predicts  the  growth  of  a 
distinct  policy,  which  will  powerfully  influence  the  whole 
future  of  the  political  development  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. He  says  that  it  will  tend  in  the  direction  of 
centralization,  and  what  may  be  called  nationalization, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

I  am  first  confronted  by  the  overwhelming  physical 
geography  of  the  region;  secondly,  by  the  one  supreme 
condition  that  it  creates — aridity ;  thirdly,  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  achieve  full  reclamation  of  the  desert 
without  concurrent  and  continued  control  over  the  sources 
of  the  waters,  first  by  the  nation,  next  by  the  States  affected 
acting  with  it,  and  finally  by  the  local  communities  into 
which  the  States  are  subdivided.  Private  ownership  of 
water  is  already  set  aside.  Private  appropriation  thereof 
is  already  modified  by  public  control  of  a  deficient  supply. 
Private  and  corporate'  rental  of  water  is  subject  to  State  and 
county  regulation  of  rates.  Private  ownership  of  water- 
works and  ditches  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  These 
needs  will  lead  to  a  vast  system  of  water-storage  and  flood- 
control,  and  a  general  control  of  our  remaining  forest 
region  and  timber  areas.  The  railroads  beyond  the 
Misssouri  have  already  shown  their  submission  to  the  same 
controlling  law. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Beview^  published  in  the  United 
States,  is  chiefly  written  by  people  resident  or  bom  in 
the  United  Eangdom.  The  first  place  in  the  July  number 
is  devoted  to  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to  Mr.  Pamell,  and  the 
most  solid  article  is  written  by  another  Scotchman,  to 
wit,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  sums  up  in  a  strong  pro- 
tectionist sense  the  controversy  on  the  Tariff  Reform. 
Mr.  Justin  MacOarthy  eulogises  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Mrs.  Mona  Caird  gives  the  second  part  of  her  paper  on 


the  "Emancipation  of  the  Family."  The  author  of  **  Pro- 
blems of  Greater  Britain  "  replies  to  his  critics,  and  the 
only  articles  written  by  Americans  for  the  NoHh  American 
are  those  connected  with  the  name  and  ruling  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Reed,  and  a  very  short  article  from  Mr.  Depew 
on  "  Railway  Men  in  Politics."  At  this  rate  it  will  soon 
be  the  speciality  of  the  North  American  HemetCy  that  it 
contains  no  articles  written  by  North  Americans.  A 
summary  of  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to  Mr.  Pamell  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

THE  CHILD  slaves  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  will  read  with  satisfaction  and  delight 
Mr.  Gerry's  paper  on  **The  Children  of  the  Stage."  Mr. 
Gerry  is  the  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  New  York,  and  he  takes  the 
strongest  possible  view  as  to  the  iniquity  of  allowing 
children  under  sixteen  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  all.  He 
maintains  that  the  true  secret  of  success  of  the  American 
nation  is  to  be  found  in  its  care  for  the  young.  One 
manifestation  of  this  is  the  fact  that — 

The  laws  governing  theatrical  exhibitions  of  children  forbid 
such  exhibitions  under  the  age  of  sixteen  as  the  limit  of 
such  protection  and  as  the  legislative  result  of  an  elaborate 
and  careful  investigation  into  the  relative  physical  strength 
of  children. 

To  put  children  on  the  stage  before  sixteen  is  physi- 
cally iniurious,  it  deprives  them  of  their  education, 
surrounds  them  with  evil  associations,  and  practically 
amounts  to  an  assertion  that  it  is  right  to  ruin  child-life 
in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  theatrical  managers.  These 
things  seem  to  Mr.  Gerry  so  obvious  that  he  can  only 
explain  the  hostility  of  the  press  to  this  beneficent 
legislation  because  the  average  theatrical  advertisements 
of  a  first-class  paper  range  from  £3,000  to  £12,000  per 
annum,  in  return  for  which  bribe  the  journalist  advocates 
the  permanent  destruction,  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the 
little  child  slaves  of  the  modem  stage. 

MRS.  MONA  CAIRD'S  IDEAL. 

In  the  second  part  of  her  paper  on  the  '*  Emancipation 
of  the  Family,"  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  declares  that  to  bring 
the  institution  of  marriage  up  to  date  is  one  of  the  next 
great  tasks  of  civilization.  Marriage  in  its  present  form 
is  the  natural  corollary  of  the  economic  dependence  of 
woman.  In  the  millennium  that  is  to  come  every  man 
and  every  woman  will  draw  up  their  own  marriage  con- 
tract : — 

A  tie,  such  as  marriage  under  its  present  conditions, 
which  tends  to  level  down  differences  of  opinion,  to  check 
and  restrain  whatever  is  strong  and  salient,  to  glorify 
mediocrity,  submission,  one-sided  self-sacrifice,  uniformity 
of  life,  feeling,  and  even  such  details,  as  mode  of  living, 
dress,  and  manner — such  a  tie  is  like  a  strong  cord  tightly 
twisted  round  the  neck  of  a  living  creature,  impeding  all  the 
functions  of  existence.  We  have  abandoned  some  of  the 
patriarchal  rights :  why  do  we  not  take  them  all  away  ?  A 
contract  system,  at  f&rst  with  careful  limitations,  might 
slowly  drop  its  restrictions,  as  experience  proved  that  the 
education  of  the  nation  had  fitted  it  for  the  just  enjoyment 
of  the  new  liberty. 

Mrs.  Mona  Caird  forgets  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
leaving  the  terms  of  the  matrimonial  contract  to  the 
arrangement  of  private  individuals  is  analogous,  so  far  as 
women  are  concerned,  to  the  abolition  of  trade  union 
regulations  that  have  been  established  for  the  protection 
of  workmen  in  the  industrial  organisation.  Liberty  to 
blackleg  is  not  exactly  regarded  as  the  short  cut  to  the 
social  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  workmen. 
Why  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  should  regard  it  as  the  short 
cut  to  the  millennium  in  the  marriage  marketfdoes  not 
distinctly  appear.        Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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MR.  CARXSOIE  SUMS  UP. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  a  paper  of  the  portentous 
length  of  thirty-seven  pages,  sums  up  the  tariflf  discussion. 
His  conclusion  is  that  protection  is  as  good  for  America 
as  free  trade  b  indispensable  for  Great  Britain.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Carnegie  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
protection  is  one  of  those  advantages  which  only  the 
United  States  is  qualified  to  enjoy  ; — 

It  takes  a  world  within  Itself  to  become  independent  of 
the  ontside  world  as  to  those  articles  which  are  essential  to 
give  it  rank  as  the  foremost  power  of  the  world.  That  free 
trade  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  policies,  but  the  only  policy 
possible  for  Britain,  seems  to  me  indisputable.  It  m^y  be, 
and  probably  is,  the  best  policy  for  several  of  the  new 
countries,  for  it  is  folly  to  protect  unless  .the  fruits  of 
protection  can  be  gathered. 

In  the  present  condition  of  aflSurs  he  recomn^ei^  that 
a  good  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Legislature  in  imposing 
import  duties  is  to  increase  the  duties  whenever  the 
imports  increase  and  diminish  them  wheu  th^y  fall  off. 

RAILWAY  MEN  IN  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  describes  in  a  few  pages  the 
remarkable  evolution  which  has  been  made  by  railway 
men  in  politics  in  America.  There  are  one  million 
railway  employes  in  the  United  States,  all  voters.  In 
the  early  days  this  power  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railways.  This  led  to  a  reaction,  in  which  both  parties 
boycotted  railway  men.  It  was  enough  to  exclude  a  man 
from  oflice  if  he  were  known  to  be  a  railway  man.  This 
brought  the  railway  men  into  more  or  less  antagonism 
with  both  the  parties.  They  upset  all  calculations  by 
voting  solid  for  candidates  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
favour  of  their  interests.  The  result  is  that  the  boycott 
has  disappeared,  and  they  have  now  taken  line  as 
ordinary  citizens,  equaDy  free  from  the  reproach  of 
endeavouring  to  control  politics,  and  from  the  stigma  of 
the  universal  boycott. 

BIR.  SPEAKER  REED. 

Mr.  Speaker  Reed,  who  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
magazine  men  of  America,  not  only  writes  articles 
himself,  but  is  the  cause  of  many  articles  being  written 
by  others.  His  latest  proposal  is  that  America  should 
follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  transferring  the 
trial  of  contested  election  petitions  from  Congress  to  a 
judicial  tribunal.  An  anonymous  writer,  under  the  title  of 
**  Speaker  Reed's  Error, "  deals  out  sweeping  censure  of 
his  recent  action  in  the  matter  of  quorums. 

THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  July  is  not  quite  up  to  its  usual  aver- 
age, but  contains  one  remarkable  feature — a  modem  play 
by  Hamlin  Garland,  entitled  **  Under  the  Wheel"  It 
is  a  terribly  realistic  story  of  a  family  which,  after  having 
been  under  the  wheel  of  poverty  in  Boston,  went  out 
West,  and  settled  on  the  land,  to  be  driven  crazy  by  the 
unrelieved  liardship  of  the  unending  struggle  with  nature. 
There  is  no  plot  in  the  play,  but  it  is  a  terribly  grim 
representation  of  the  way  in  which  human  beings  are 
ground  **  under  the  wheel  of  incessant  and  useless  toil. 
Alice,  the  daughter,  is  a  modem  girl  ;  a  woman  some- 
what after  Ibsen's  type.  Senator  Wade  Hampton  gives 
a  Southem  planter's  point  of  view  of  the  race  question, 
in  a  paper  which  concludes  with  a  declaration  that  if  the 
negroes  cannot  be  disfranchised,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
take  them  cn  inasse  to  Africa.  If  they  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  another  continent,  he  would  like  to  see  them 
through  the  whole  country,  so  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  should  have  a  negro  question  of  its  own,  and 
imderstand  what  the  negro  is  in  politics. 


Mr.  Frothingham  defends  the  opposition  to  Woman's 
Sufi^rage  on  the  around  that  she  is  deprived  of  the 
sufirage,  not  like  the  pauper,  the  criminal,  and  the  insane, 
as  persons  not  human,  she  is  absolved  as  belonging  to  the 
hierarchy  of  ministering  angels.  All  this  is  very  fine,  but 
in  practical  everyday  life  it  works  out  as  meaning  that 
the  ministerinff  angel  is  allowed  to  be  a  dustwoman  and  a 
charwoman  and  to  take  all  the  worst  kind  of  work,  while 
those  who  are  most  empliatic  agfvLaat  demoralizing  her  by 
giving  her  the  suffrnge  close  tl^^  door  passionat^y  upon 
her  face  when  she  asks  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  a  career 
for  which  she  may  be  best  fitted  by  nature,  but  which, 
being  well  paid,  is  monopolized  by  her  brothers.  Woman 
may  compete  with  man  when  the  work  is  badly  paid;  it  is 
only  when  the  incomes  are  substantial  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  ministering  angels  is  brought  in  to  salve  the 
consciences  of  men  Hke  Mr.  Frothingham,  who  are 
sufficiently  moral  not  to  like  to  do  injustice  without  the 
salve  of  a  hypocptical  phrase. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  pressure  on  our  sp^ce  caused  by  the 
Quarterlies  I  have  been  compelle4  to  omit  most  of  the 
brief  indices  of  the  magazines,  a  list  of  whose  more  notable 
contents  will  be  found  in  theusual  place.  In  Our  Day 
President  Ranken  completes  his  very  ambitious  ode, 

Broken  Cadences,"  with  a  third  part,  dealing  with  the 
**  Cadences  of  Art."  The  Rev.  William  Crofts,  writing 
on  Sabbath  desecration,  points  out  that  Sunday  labour 
is  unpaid  toil,  which,  in  the  long  run,  never  pays. 
**  Both  for  the  individual  and  the  State  the  Sabbath  is 
closely  related  to  success,  as  well  as  to  salvation. "  A  New 
Zealand  magazine.  The  Monthly  RevUic,  of  Wellington, 
publishes  a  very  vehement  reply  to  Prof.  Huxley's  attack 
on  Henry  George.  The  sardonic  laughter  of  this  philo- 
sopher, tumed  Court  Jester,  **  says  the  New  Zealander, 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  people  like  bayonet  stabs  from  a 
former  friend."  Mr.  Gladstone's  fifth  article  on  the 
Mosaic  Legislation,  in  Good  Words  is  postponed  till 
September.  In  the  Woman's  Wmidj  Dora  do  Blaquiere 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  her  experience  in 
setting  up  a  cottage  in  Sussex.  It  was  a  Sussex 
labourer's  cottage  which  she  had  done  up  and  furnished 
for  £50,  with  the  result  that  she  has  found  her  Patmos. 
In  the  article  she  tells  how  she  did  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  wish  to  imitate  her.  From  tlie  Irush 
Ecclesiastical  JRecord  I  take  the  following  saying  of  'Mr. 
Gladstone  which  has  hitherto  escaped  nie.  It  is 
quoted  by  the  Rev.  Frances  Scannell  in  an  article  on 

Miracles  "  :— 

A  few  months  back,  Dr.  Talmage  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  if 
his  faith  in  Christianity  had  wavered  in  his  old  age.  **  The  j 
longer  I  live,"  replied  Mr.  Gladstone,  "the  stronger  grows 
my  faith  in  God  ;  and  my  only  hope  of  the  world  is  that'thc 
human  race  will  be  brought  more  into  contact  with  Diviue 
revelation." 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  the  ComJiill,  has  a  paper  on  "Fish  as 
Fathers,"  which  reminds  us  that  the  paternal  instinct 
is  by  no  means  as  entirely  developed  among  some  fish  as 
most  people  suppose.  Lord  Ribblesdale's  criticism  of  the 
Report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Horse  Breeding,  of  , 
which  he  was  a  member,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  J  ournal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  another  is  *'The 
Agricultural  Lessons  of  the  Eighties."  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  contributes  a  powerful  but  singularly  unpleasant 
picture  of  life  in  India,  under  the  title  of  "At  the  End 
of  the  Passage,"  to  Lipphicoi^  and  blopoms  out  into 
verse  in  the  Is^ngl^  ffi^^^tfl^OOQlC 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

^iREVUE  DES  DBUX  MONDES. 

M.  BxsAS  contdnues  his  studies  in  tha  History  of 
Israel,  and  M.  Boissier,  whom  we  always  regret  not  to 
notice  at  length,  interrupts  the  studies  in  Religious  History, 
of  which  we  have  already  had  three  numbers,  to  con- 
trihute  an  article  on  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  MontpeUier.  He  takes  occasion  in  the  course 
of  what  he  has  to  say  to  enter  a  Strong  protest  against 
the  mania  for  examination,  which  has,  he  says, 
become  the  scourge  of  aU  degrees  of  instruction 
in  France.  He  holds  that  the  special  strength  of 
German  Universities  comes  from  subordinating  the 
examination  to  the  larger  and  more  liberal  necessities 
of  education.  ^^The  student  does  not  prepare  himself 
for  the  trial  of  tCKmorrow  only,  but  for  life.  He  touches 
all  human  knowledge  in  order  to  choose  that  which  suits 
1dm  the  best,  and  to  which  he  may  specially  devote  himself." 
In  the  Frendi  Ecole  Nomiale  there  is  also  a  free  year  in 
which  study  is  not  constrained  by  having  to  prepMire  for 
examination  at  the  end  of  it.  This  year  is  gehefaHy  held 
to  be  the  one  in  which  most  is  learned,  and  M.  Boissier 
desires  to  see  more  of  this  sort  of  work  admitted  into  the 
system  of  the  new  universities. 

A  new  biography  6f  the  Kibg  Charles  Albert  gives 
occasion  for  one  of  M.  de  Viilbert's  subtle  bits  of  historic 
criticism.  There  is  al6o  in  the  second  number  a  bio- 
graphical article  upon  Guizot,  by  M.  Emile  Fagnet,  which 
we  would  have  been  glad  to  notice  fully.  M.  Alffed 
Fomll^'s  article  on  the  moral  and  social  aspects  of  public 
instruction  we  look  forward  to  dlscusi^ihg  when  the 
second  part  appears.  M.  Emile  Monte^ert  continues  his 
historical  ana  ht&ttLty  curiosities,  and  follows  up  his 
sketch  of  the  DtLdhe&s  of  Ne#c^tle  vdth  a  dketch  of  ihe 
Duke. 

THE  NOUVELLB  REVUE. 

We  have  given  full  notice  to  so  many  of  the  Nicies  of 
the  Ncuvelle  Hevite  in  another  place  that  little  remains  to 
he  said  here.  Among  technical  articles,  which  limit  of 
space  oblige  us  to  pass  over  in  silence,  we  may  note  one 
on  Ship  Railways,  by  M.  Senechal,  which  conveys  a  great 
deal  of  technical    information,  and    one  on  Coast 

Defences,  by  Commandant  Z  ,  whose  naval  contribu- 

laons  form  so  regular  and  so  valuable  a  feature  of  the 
Setme,  There  is  also  an  article  by  M.  Paul  Rhdiiliirt, 
on  Tonquin  and  the  Colony  of  Coohin-China,  which 
is  worth  reading;  and  one  on  the  invasion  of 
the  East  by  Germany,  which  no  one  who  has  followed 
the  inflexible  attitude  of  the  JRtvue  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many can  afford  to  miss.  The  moral  of  it  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Greece  and  Servia,  German  influence  has 
triomphed  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Turkey, 
although  poHticaUy  independent,  is  none  the  less  seofeily 
undermined  in  the  German  sense.  Boumania  also  is 
falling  to  Germany.  Bulgaria  is  almost  assimilated.  The 
railways  throughout  Turkey  are  in  German  hands.  The 
road  is  prepared  for  German  domination  at  Constantinople. 
IV)e8  not  this  state  of  things,  the  writer  asks,  merit  the 
attention  of  European  statesmen  and  peoples  who  are 
indifferently  looking  on  at  an  evolution  so  pregnant  with 
menace  to  the  independence  of  European .  societies  P 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  page  of  Contemporary  History  in 
Ireland,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  Johnson  on  the  English 
PoUce.  In  may  be  seen  by  this  sketch  of  the  programme 
from  which  all  the  articles  noticed  elsewhere-  are  omitted, 
that  the  lUvue  for  July  in  no  way  beUes  its  topical 
reputation. 


THE  GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

Any  attempt  to  notice  the  Gazette  des  Beatix  Arts 
this  month  must  be  hopelessly  inadequate.  The  names 
of  M.  Miintz  and  Maurice  Albert  figure  among  the  writers 
of  the  letterpress,  but  the  whole  number  is  given  to 
notices  of  exhibitions,  and  the  charm  and  interest  of  the 
illustrations  by  which  they  are  accompanied  is  not  to  be 
conveyed  by  description.  .  Side  by  side  with  the  Uteral 
ugliness  of  some  very  clever  specimens  of  the  realistic 
and  impressionist  schools,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  one 
lovely  full-page  illustration  of  the  sculptured 
"  Sir^ne  "  of  M.  Puech,  which  is  exhibited  in  tJie  Salon 
of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  M.  Maiuice  Albert,  after  giving 
high  praise  to  M.  Falquidre,  whose  Woman  with  the 
Peacock "  is  the  piece  of  the  year,  says  apropos  of  the 
Sirdne  :  In  M.  Falquiere*s  school  must  oe  included  a 
group  of  sculptors,  who  owe  partly  to  their  master  their 
devotion  to  nude  beauty  and  to  elegant  f oirms  and  pro- 
portions." It  is  from  that  always  fruitful  source  fliat 
three,  especially  MM.  Lemaire,  Fuech,  and  Marqueste, 
have  once  more  drawn  their  inspirations.  "  The  sirens," 
says  Homer,  enchant  all  who  draw  near  to  them.  The 
imprudent  man  who  approaches  and  listens  to  them 
never  again  sees  wife  and  children  come  to  meet  him  on 
his  return  to  his  home.''  It  is  one  of  these  muses 
of  the  sea  whom  M.  Puech  has  represented. 
White  as  the  foam  which  is  leaping  round  her, 
supple  as  the  waves  which  caress  her  beautiful  body, 
she  carries  off  in  her  arms  a  ouiet  young  man,  who, 
frightened,  scarcely  defends  himself,  lliis  is  the  subject, 
and  M.  Albert  says,  with  truth,  that  the  group  is  so  full 
of  life  it  seems  to  move  towards  us.  It  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  f ^  cl^er  composition  and  f dr  the  eittreme 
purity  of  its  lines.  The  great  wings  of  the  siren—for  the 
artist  has  ihixed  the  two  traditions  which  make  of  the 
siren  either  woman-bird  or  woman-fish — add  yet  more  to 
the  poetfy  of  the  subject  and  redder  the  whole  at  onc^ 
more  grftcious  and  more  imposing."  It  is  a  "joy  foe 
ever "  to  find  in  the  midst  of  all  the  theories  that  the 
perentttal  liiw  of  beauty  ihstets  upon  asserting  itself. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.   GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

PAitieOT,  H.   Einfld  AtlgiCft*.    (Lec^Ue,  Ondin  et  Cie., 
Paris.)   «fo.   Pp.  240.   Pric6  1  £r.  50  c. 
Stndyof  the  ftt^t  Fretieh  dramatist,  divided  Into  three  parts— the 

B^cas  a  writer  ;  his  work  a«  retttfds  social  problems ;  the  types  he 

created,  and  his  literary  style.   Two  fine  tx>rtraits, 

MiLANEsi,  Gaetako.  Los  CotTdsponclaiits  de  Mtchel- 

Ange.   (Librairie  de  TArt,  Paris.)  4to.  Price  20  fr. 

Nbukomm,  Edmokd.  Vc^Me       Pays  du  Deficit 

(E.  Kolb,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  60  c.  ' 

A  curious  description  of  modern  Italy  by  a  sometime  financier. 

LAjrflflBAu,  L.  T.    La  Mai»llle  Frangaise.  (Berger, 

Levramt  et  Cie,  Paris.)   4to.  Pp.  420.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Renan,  EENE9T.  Pages  ChOisieS.  (Calmann-L6vy, 
Paris.)  8vo.    Price  3fr.  80  c. 

FouBNEL,  YicTOB.    Les  Bommes  du  14  Juillet. 

Calmann-L^vy,  Paris.)   8vo.   t*rice  3  fr.  60  c. 

ROBIDA,  A.  Nottaandie.  (Librairie  Illiistr^e,  Paris.) 
4to.    Price  20  f r. 

Fine  illustrated  "vork  dekling  with   picturesque  Normandj.  30O 
drawings  and  iO  lithographs. 

CouLANGEs,  DB  FusTEL.  Los  Oplglnes  du  System 
Feddid.  (Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.,  Parid.)  8vo.  Price 
7  f .  50  c. 

History  of  the  rise  of  the  Feudal  System  in  France,  by  a  writer  well 
known  for  his  historical  researches. 
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IIilaibe-Saint,  Barthelemy.    Etude  sur  Frangois 

Bacon.    (Librarie  Felix  Alcnn,  Paris.)  Hvo.  Price  2  fr.  50  c. 

II.— FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES 
LETTRES. 

Oh  NET,  Georges.  L*Ame  de  Pierre.  (Paul  Ollendorfi, 
Paris.)    8vo.    Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Delpit,  Albert.  Toutes  les  Deux.  (Paul  Ollendorff, 
Paris.)   8vo.    Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Deboulede,  Paul.    Histoire  d* Amour.  (Calmaun- 
L6vy,  Paris.)   8vo.    Price  3  fr.  50  c. 
Novel  by  the  well-known  poet  and  dniinatist.   2nd  edition. 

boisgobey,  du  Fobtuney.  Fontenay  Coup-d'-Epee. 

(Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie,  Paris. 

Clabetie,  Jules.  Puyjoll.  (E.  Dentu,  Paris.)  Hvo. 
Price  3  fr.  60  c. 

Maupassant,  Gl^  de.  Notre  COBur.  (Paul  0]Jen< 
dorff,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50c. 

BouBGET,  Paul.  Un  COBUr  de  Femme.  (A.  Lemerre, 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 


THE  SPANISH  REVIEWS. 

The  Heixista  Ibero- Americana  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  note,  except  the  continuation  of  the  bright,  discrimi- 
nating article  of  Dona  Emilia  Bazan  on  "The  Spanish 
Woman."  She  says:  **In  Spain,  the  words  *  middle 
class,  or  the  bourgeoise,'  have  a  wide  significance.  They 
include  the  rich  banker's  wife,  who  is  of  the  middle  class 
because  she  is  not  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  wife  of  the 
telegraph  clerk  or  sub-lieutenant  because  she  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  common  people."  **A  civil-^rvice 
clerk,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  'pesetas  (£60)  a 
year,  is  not  cut  off"  from  the  world  of  fashion ;  he  can  go 
to  a  ball  and  dance  with  a  duchess.  A  cabinet-maker  or 
marine  store  dealer  who  earns  by  his  labour  £200  or 
£400  a  year,  will  never  be  received  as  a  gentlemr.n." 
**  Few  are  the  vocations  open  to  women  in  Spain  ;  and, 
^ewer  still,  are  the  women  of  the  middle  class  who  can 
.iiake  up  their  minds  to  exercise  them."  *** There  exists 
a  profound  difference  between  the  women  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  women  of  the  people  :  the  latter  considers 
it  her  duty  to  earn  her  living,  the  former  that  she  ought 
to  be  maintained  by  the  work  of  men."  "The  woman 
of  the  people  may  sometimes  be  a  coarse  figure,  but  she 
most  certainly  makes  a  better  figure  than  the  bourgeoise." 
"With  regard  to  the  reputations  of  Spanish  women  of 
the  middle  class,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  more  virtue 
in  them  than  vice  ;  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  faithful  to 
their  husbands  ;  and  even  if  they  have  once  made  a  false 
step,  through  circumstances,  passion,  or  despite,  it  is  very 
rare  to  see  one  abandon  herself  to  a  wicked  or  worthless 
life."  "  Woman  in  Spain  is  not  depraved,  though  she  is 
very  much  a€Wcada--dwarf ed. "  "The  Spanish  bour- 
geois is  generally  somewhat  of  a  prig — cxirsL  "Without 
being  stupid  or  bad,  she  is  priggish  and  vulgar,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  this  is  an  eager  desire  to  imitate  the 
aristocracy — what  we  call  here  quiero  y  no  puedo — *I 
would  an'  I  could. ' "  "This  desire  to  imitate  the  nobility 
shows  lack  of  independence  and  energy ;  but,  perhaps, 
it  is  better  to  imitate  countesses  and  duchessas  than 
cocottes  and  actresses,  as  in  Paris,    All  imitation  is  dis- 


tasteful to  me,  and  if  neither  women  of  evil  life  nor 
actresses  (God  forbid  that  I  Hh(^)uld  confound  the  one  with 
tlie  f>ther)  are  copied  here,  it  is  because  they  do  not  rouse 
the  same  curiosity  as  in  France."  "  In  Spain,  actreeseB 
— at  least  durins  the  past  twenty  years — live  retired  lives 
in  modesty  ana  order,  without  breaking  out  into  any 
Bohemian  irregularities  or  professional  eccentricities.  It 
is  very  common  that  when  they  marry  they  renounce  the 
stage,  and  devote  themselves  to  home  duties,  which,  if 
not  worthy  of  censure,  shows  that  there  is  lacking  in 
them  the  bright  and  genial  spark  of  genius  which  makes 
the  true  artist.  Possibly  this  lukewarmness  has  much  to 
do  with  the  decadence  of  the  theatre,  and  the  increasing 
lack  of  good  actresses  which  is  making  the  creation  of 
female  characters  in  contem)>orary  drama  almost  impos- 
sible—a loss  which  is  lamented  by  all  our  dramatists." 
The  aiticle  on  "The  Dutch  in  America  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century"  is  of  the  old  style — full  of  tire  and  rhetoric. 
"Let  us  see,  Spaniards,"  exclaims  a  Jesuit  Father,  who 
is  exhorting  some  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy,  "  the  value 
of  your  courage.  Know  that  this  is  the  cause  of  God — 
die  like  Soldiers  of  Christ,  and  not  as  if  you  were  mere 
food  for  fishes.  Know  that  among  the  dangers  that 
surround  us,  the  least  is  the  enemy  ;  if  we  lose  one  ship, 
we  will  take  another."  The  Spaniards  gained  a  battle, 
but  at  great  cost  of  life  and  treasure.  The  articles 
"Japanese  Art"  and  "Agriculture  in  Ancient  Rome*' 
are  designed  to  stir  up  the  Spaniards  to  more  profit- 
able industry  and  artistic  taste  than  they  at  present 
display. 

The  Hetista  Cotvtemporanea  is  somewhat  dull  with  its 
"Custom  House  Question"  and  "Porto  Rico,"  and,  in 
spite  of  its  "Political  Chronicle,"  which  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  recent  change  of  the  Ministry,  or  gives  a  hint 
at  the  probable  course  which  Sefior  Sacasta  will  take, 
except  to  say  "the  problem  inmiediately  before  us  is 
whether  Sagasta  will  within  the  next  few  days  raise  a 
question  of  confidence,  submit  to  the  logical  conclusion 
of  his  acts,  or  whether  the  tortuous  proceedings  of  an 
unbridled  egotism  shall  ultimately  triumph,"  a  problem 
which  my  readers  will  probably  not  care  much  about. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

In  De  Gids  for  July,  Mr.  J.  N.  Van  Hall  gives  some  in- 
teresting extracts  from  the  letters  of  E.  Douwee  Dekker 
("Multatuli")— the  author  of  "Max  Haveldaar "— an 
erratic  but  whole-hearted  genius,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  life  was  a  long  struggle  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Dutch  Colonial  Government  in  Java.  Of  the  other 
articles  the  most  noteworthy  are  A.  S.  Kok*8 on  "Hamlet" 
— founded  on  Swinburne's  "Studies  of  Shakespeare," 
and  a  similar  work  by  a  Dutch  author,  A.  C.  Lofielt,  and 
inspired  by  ah  immense  scorn  for  the  arch-heresy  that 
Hamlet  was  a  man  of  weak  will  and  vacillating  character ; 
and  a  philosophic  dialogue  by  Prof.  A.  Pierson,  which  is 
particularly  fresh  and  Buggestive.  His  main  idea  is 
that  the  contemplative  builders- up  of  systems  who  pre- 
dominated at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this,  and  the  inductive  scientific  school  of  to-day, 
represent  two  ever-recurring  phases  of  human  thought 
which  must  ever  succeed  each  other,  like  flux  and  reflux. 
He  remarks  that  "  the  only  two  nations  of  Europe  who 
can  be  named  after  the  Greeks,  in  philosophy,  are  the 
English  and  the  Germans,"  and  attaches  great  importance 
to  Coleridge,  as  being  the  first  to  bring  German  influence 
to  bear  on  English  thought.  Germany  has,  on  the  whole, 
represented  the  contemplative  phase,  England  the  induc- 
tive. 
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AOS  Allen  Weltthellen.  July.  80  Pf. 

From  Beytout  to  Tiflb.   I.  (lUustrmted.)  E. 

Chantre. 
The  Italians  in  Abyssinia. 
Asiatics  and  their  Oxen.   I.  (Illustrated.) 

Dr.  B.  Lanlcavel. 
A  Year  in  Tunis.   (Illustrated.)  B.  lUuher. 
Tbe    Anglo-German    Boundaries    in  East 

Africa.   Witli  Map. 

Deutsche  Revue.  July.  2  Marks. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Boon.  XIV. 

The  Atmosphere  :   A  Scientific  Cauaerie  on 

the  Barometer,  the  Winds,  Clouds,  Bain. 

Ac.  M.  MoUer. 
Ludwig  Dessoir,  Tragedian,  and  his  Friends. 

II.   Eduard  Devrient. 
The  Bye  and  Infinity  (Telescopes  and  As. 

tronomy).   Camille  Fliimmarion. 
The  First  Freethinlters  of  the  Modem  World. 

P.  J.  Honegger. 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magilala.  I. 
A  Universal  Language.  J.  M&hl3*. 
Thibet  and  the  Thibetans.   I.   A.  J.  Ceyp. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  July.  2  Marks. 

Berlin  and  Weimar;  a  Paper  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  «f  the  Goethe  Society  at 
Weimar,  May  31,  1890.   G.  \-on  Loeper. 

Sacred  Trees  and  Plants.  (Concluded.)  Dr. 
F.  A.  Junker  von  Langegg. 

Florence  and  Girolamo  Savonarola.  O. 
Hartwig. 

Franz  Dingelstedt:  Literary  Remains  with 
Marginal  Notes.  I.— Tlie  Munich  Theatre 
Manager,  1851-1857.   J.  Bodenberg. 

The  Struggle  of  To-day  between  Reilism  and 
Idealisn^   U.  Eucken. 

Music  at  Be»lin.   T.  Krause. 

Political  Corres|H)ndence. 

Die  Gesellschaft.  Jul^*.  i  Mark. 

Portrait  of  Heinrich  Brugsch,  Egyptologist. 
The  Oldest  Litterateurs.   H.  Bnigsch. 
Poetry  Album.   Poems  by  Martha  Hellmuth, 

Karl  Miiller,  Oscar  Linke,  and  others. 
The  Devil  in  the  Ober-Ammergnu  Passion 

PUy.   O.  Panitza. 
Women  and  Realism.   C.  Alberti. 
The  Literature  of  Social  .Science.  (Concluded.) 

M.  Brnsch. 

Professor  W.    Jerusakm  and  Naturalism* 

O.  J.  Blerbaum. 
Where  sre  the  Proof*?   I.   (C.  Alberti  and 

P.  Helv  on  the  Je^\».)   K.  Schiflfner. 

Kord  und  Siid.  July.  2  Mark*. 
Portrait  of  Peter  Tschaikowsky,  Composer. 
BMSsiaii  Music  aud  its  Repreaentatives.  O. 
Neitzel. 

The  Egyptisn  Legend  of  the  Two  Brothers. 

Georg  Kbers. 
The  Picture  Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1887. 

H.  Liicke  and  P.  Jansstn. 
Barcelona.   Paul  Lindau. 


Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  This  magazine  gives  a  new  map  of  East  Africa, 
defining  the  new  English  and  German  spheres  of  activity.  The  writer  of 
the  letterpress  does  not  like  the  Anglo-German  Agreement : — By  it  we 
Germans  sacrifice  Witu  and  Barr-el-Dschesir,  with  all  prospect  of  acquiring 
the  Hinterland  beyond  it,  or  of  utilizing  the  Juba  waterway  for  German 
colonial  enterprise  ;  Emin's  Province,  that  part  of  Uganda  acquired  by  Dr. 
Peters,  together  with  the  adjoining  country  ;  the  Hinterland  of  our  sphere 
of  interests  between  Tanganyika,  Nyassa,  and  Lake  Bangweola ;  the 
sovereignty  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba ;  and  the  possibility  of  connecting 
German  East  Africa  with  Cameroons  by  Uganda  and  Emin's  Province. 
For  all  these  England  gives  us  in  East  Africa — nothing  !  For,  what  we  now 
define  as  the  German  sphere  of  activity  is  nothing  but  a  part  of  that  which 
everybody  as  a  matter  of  course  regarded  as  the  future,  if  not  the  present, 
possession  of  Germany,  and  to  which  England  had  no  right  whatever.  No 
one  can  seriously  consider  Heligoland  important  enough  to  compensate  us 
for  our  losses  in  East  Africa. 

Deutsche  Bevue.— The  reminiscences  of  Lord  Napier  were  written  for 
the  Heme  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Field-Marshal's.  In  the  words 
of  his  friend,  Lord  Napier  was  greater  than  his  opportunities :  these  only 
served  to  show  his  hand.  Volapiik  does  not,  apparently,  make  much  head- 
way. Herr  Mahly,  therefore,  appropriately  suggests  the  adoption  of  English 
as  the  universal  language,  because  (1)  it  is  ready  to  hand  and  does  not  need 
inventing,  and  (2)  it  competes  the  most  successfully  with  Volapiik  in  the 
simplicity,  not  to  say  the  poverty  of  its  inflections.  Moreover,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  German,  the  language  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  practical 
life.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  practical  arrangement  for  England,  with 
her  world-wide  interests,  if  the  entire  universe  was  peopled  with  English- 
speakuig  folk,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes  for  making  a 
trial  of  the  suggestion — which,  by  the  way,  emanates  from  England — the 
Gennans  will  not  raise  unnecessary  objections.  Meanwhile  the  writer's  idea 
is  that  the  first  step  towards  success  is  for  a  European  conference  of  special- 
ists or  educationalists  to  ordain  that,  after  the  native  tongue,  the  place  of 
honour  sliall  be  assigned  to  English  in  the  school  curriculums — nay,  all  would 
thus  be  won. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Again  the  most  interesting  subject  in  this 
magazine  is  the  article  on  sacred  trees  and  plants.  From  Part  11.  we  learn 
that  the  lily  and  the  rose,  the  queens  of  our  gardens,  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  regarded  as  symbols  and  attributes  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
According  to  the  earliest  legend,  the  Apostles  who  opened  the  grave  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  three  days  after  her  interment,  found  it  fiUed  with  roses  and 
lilies.  Bk>th  Dominican  and  Cistercian  monks  honoured  the  Virgin  as  their 
protectoress,  and  used  the  lily  symbol  as  an  architectural  ornament  in  all  their 
churches. 

Die  Gesselschaft.— The  oldest  litterateurs  are,  of  course,  the  Egyptians; 
stone,  wood,  linen,  papyrus,  all  are  covered  with  their  writings  and  hiero- 
glyphics. Tlie  devil  in  the  Ober-Ammergau  "Passion  Play  is  a  misleading  title. 
The  article  is  concerned  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  cliaracter  of  the 
devil  in  religious  plays,  from  tlie  earliest  mysteries  down  to  the  Passion! 
Play  of  to-day  at  Ober-Ammergau,  in  which  the  character  as  a  distinct 
personality  has  quite  disappeared.  Realism  or  Naturajism  is  a  favourite 
topic  with  this  magazine.  In  *' Women  and  Realism,"  Herr  Conrad  Alberti 
—one  of  the  representatives  of  ** Youngest  Germany"  (as  the  German 
imitators  of  M.  Zola  are  called),  and  who,  along  with  two  other  novelists  of 
the  same  school— was,  a  few  weeks  ago,  fined  by  the  High  Court  of  Leipzig 
for  having  written  what  was  pronounced  to  be  immoral — gives  a  very  sad 
picture  of  the  Berlin  ladies,  too  bad  to  be  true. 

NOPd  und  Siid- — All  the  articles  in  this  number,  though  not  particularly 
timely,  are  very  interesting  and  of  permanent  value.  In  the  paper  on 
**  Russian  Music  "  we  get,  besides  a  survey  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  Russian  music,  some  biographical  notes  of  the  chief  Russian  composers — 
not  Rubinstein,  but  Glinka,  Dargomyshsky,  Seroff,  and  Tschaikowsky. 
Peter  Tschaikowsky,  bom  December  25th,  1840,  is  decidedly  the  greatest 
livkig  representative  of  Russian  music.  His  songs,  pieces  for  strings, 
symphonies,  and  other  orchestral  compositions  are  all  familiar  enough  to  us- 
now  in  the  concert-room,  nor  are  we  unaoquaint^^T^i^^^^^e  of  the 
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Ppeussische  Jahrbiieher.    July.  1  iKark 

60  Pf. 

Wundt'a  System  of  Philosophy.  I.  B.  von 
Hartomnn. 

The  Late  Victor  Hehn,  Natuntlist  and  Philo- 
logist.  B.  Delbriick. 

Carl  Justi's  "Vehuquez  and  his  Century.'' 
O.  Neumann. 

International  Rights  of  Punishment  and 
Extradition.  H.Meyer. 

Heinrich  von  Sybel's  History  of  the  German 
Empire.    Vols.  IV.  and  V.   H.  Delbriick. 

Political  Correspondence.  —  The  Anglo-Qer^ 
man  Agreement,  Acceptance  of  the  German 
Military  Proposals,  the  Freislnnige  P&rty, 
Herr  Miguel  (Finance  Minister),  and  Aus- 
tria. 

Schopep's  FamlllenWatt  (Salon-Ausgabe). 

July.   7.5  Pf. 

Ferdinand  Raimund,  Dramatist.  With  Por- 
trait.  B.  Keiter. 

Development  of  the  Gennan  Character.  Dr. 
Franz  Hirsch. 

Emin  Paslia.  With  Portraits  of  Emin  and 
Stanley,  and  Facsimile  of  a  Letter  by 
Emin.   Paul  Reichard. 

The  Authors  of  the  German  National  Songs. 
W.  Rflseler. 

Unsf  re  Zelt.   July.  1  Mark. 
A  Flying  Visit  to  Montserrat.     Dr.  G. 
Ilirschfeld. 

Legislation  and  the  Social-Political  Aspira- 
tions of  To-day.   Dr.  B.  Bhrlich. 

Electric  Lighting  from  Central  Stations  and 
the  Prevention  of  Accidents.  W.  Berdrow. 

Munich  Theatre  Reforo).  •  W.  Bormann. 

Sweden  and  its  New  Financial  Policy.  H. 
Martens. 

The  German  School  Union  In  Austria.  B. 

Pemcrstorfer. 
Bicharde  Gosohe,  Philologist  and  Oriental 

Scholar:  a  Character  Study.   L.  FrtLnkell. 

Velhagen  und  Biasing's  Neue  Monats- 

hefte.   July.   1  Mark  25  Pf . 
Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play.  (Illustrated.) 
B.  Rogge. 

Schleswig-Holsteln  (Vol.   III.  of  H.  von 

Sybel's   History  of   the    New  German 

Empire).   G.  Bgelhaaf. 
Ulm  Minster.  (Illustrated).  J.  Hartmann. 
The  New  Champ  de  Mars  (Meissonier)  Salon 

at  Paris.  (Illustrated.)  T.  deWyzewa. 
London  Art  Bxliibitions.     Helen  Zimmem 

and  Bertha  Thomas. 
A  Honeymoon  in  Switzerland.  (Concluded.) 

With  Sketches  by   C.  W.  Allers.  B. 

Schulze-Smidt. 
The  Late  Victor  Bmst  Nessler,  Composer. 

With  Portrait.  P.  Pfohl. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  August.  1  Mark 
Sylt.   (Illustrated.)  P.  Asmusseu. 
Smokeless  Powder.   J.  Castner. 
Oil  of  Roses.   B.  Pirazzi. 
Snails.   (Illustrated.)   Dr.  J.  Murr. 
At  the  Victoria  Nyanza.   O.  Falkenhorst. 
What  is  Electricity  ?  P.  Knuth. 
Breslau.  (Illustrated.)  G.  Karpeles. 
In  the  Alpine  Country.  (Illustrated.)  L. 

Purt«cheller. 
Stanley's  March  to  Fort  Bodo :  Extract  from 

Stanley's  "  In  Darkest  Africa." 
The  Latest  Jungfrau  Railway  Scheme.  J. 

Hardmeyer. 
Ludwig  Passini,  Artist.  With  Portrait  and 

Illustrations.   L.  Pietsch. 
Uhn  Minster.  (Illustrated.) 


composer  himself  as  conductor.  Yet  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  this 
musician,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-six  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  mount  the  conductor's  desk  and  wield  the  b4ton.  The  name 
and  the  works  of  Herr  Geoi^e  Ebers,  as  l^yptologist  and  novelist, 
are  too  well  known  in  England  not  to  make  all  who  care  about 
the  archflBology  of  Egypt  turn  eagerly  to  his  writinffs.  In  the  present 
mstance  he  gives  a  new  translation  into  German,  word  for  word  from  the 
original  manuscript,  of  the  contents  of  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  a  tale  of  Two 
Brothers  to  wit,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  a  remarkable  mixture  of  the  old 
Gernian  legend  of  the  juniper  tree  and  the  Bible  story  of  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife.  Herr  Ebers  considers  the  papyrus  older  than  the  Bible 
narrative.  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  known  as  the  **  Papyrus  d'Orbiney," 
from  the  fact  that  a  certain  Madame  d'Orbiney  brought  the  manuscript  to 
Europe,  and,  after  it  had  been  in  vain  offered  to  the  Lou\Te,  it  was 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum  for  a  large  sum.  Several  other  German 
translations  have  abready  been  made — the  best  by  Heinrich  Brugsch  and 
G.  Maspero. 

Ppeussische  JahrbueheP.— There  b  plenty  of  solid  matter  in  this  maga- 
zine, but  what  will  interest  English  readers  most  is  obviously  the  Prussian 
view  of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement.  The  immediate  impression  on 
German  public  opinion  made  by  the  announcement  of  the  cession  of 
Heligoland  and  the  rescue  of  considerable  territory  in  Afiica/ writes  the 
political  correspondent,  under  date  end  of  June,  was  a  very  favourable  one, 
but  this  attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards  the  Agreement  very  soon 
changed.  First  the  Freisinnige  Party— very  unpatriotically,  perhaps— saw 
in  it  that  Germany's  loss  would  be  England's  gain  ;  but  that  in  return 
Germany  had  acquired  the  precious  friendship  of  England.  Similar  senti- 
ments issued  from  the  French  and  Russian  press.  The  truth  is,  sums  up 
the  writer,  the  agreement  has  destroyed  German  prospects  in  Africa,  and 
Germany  has  acted  from  fear  of  friction  with  England.  With  regard  to  the 
sentimental  value  of  Heligoland  to  Germany,  we  Germans  j)rotest  against  any 
such  sacrifices  as  have  been  made  to  sugar  a  sentimental  sweet-cake  ;  and  as 
to  its  strategical  importance,  why,  a  harbour  for  marine  operations  would 
have  to  be  bought  very  dearly,  and  to  arm  the  island,  and  so  make  it 
impregnable,  would  also  be  a  game  scarcely  worth  the  candle. 

SchoreP's  Famillenblatt— **The  Growth  of  the  German  Character  or 
Temperament " — such  is  the  title  of  a  new  series  of  notes  by  Dr.  Franz 
Hirsch,  the  editor  of  this  magudne.  He  deals  with  the  growth  of  Mysticism 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  Keformers  before  the  Reformation,  and  with 
Luther  and  the  extraordinary  development  of  his  inner  life  ;  and  remarks 
that  the  Mystics  and  Reformers  had  at  least  one  point  in  conmion — both 
paid  great  attention  to  rengious  songs,  and  whenever  their  souls  were 
deeply  stirred,  the  sacred  song  would  rise  reverently  to  their  lips. 

Unsere  Zeit. — In  a  flying  visit  to  Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  a  traveller 
who  last  autumn  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Montserrat,  includes  in  his  report  of 
his  journeying  some  interesting  historical  notes  on  the  famous  Benedictine 
Abbey  and  hermitages  on  the  lofty  and  isolated  mountain. 

Velhagen. — A  description  of  the  Passion  Play  occupies  the  place  of 
honour.  In  his  criticism  of  the  first  performance,  which  he  witnessed  on 
Whit  Monday,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  surpasses  all  the  oQier  scenes ;  it  is  perfect  actuality.  The 
Crucifixion  is  so  faithful  a  reproduction  of  the  Bible  story  that  one  fails  to 
realise  that  it  is  taking  place  at  Ober-Ammergau  and  not  on  Golgotha.  Indeed 
with  the  impersonation  of  Christ  by  Joseph  Maier  the  critic  is  altogether 
well  pleased,  and  in  the  scene  in  which  Christ  washes  the  feet  of  His  Disciples 
and  institutes  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  thinks  the  most  accomplished  actor  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  imitate  the  central  figure  in  the  great  drama. 

Vom  Fels  zum  MeeP.— A  generation  or  so  ago,  who  knew  anything  about 
Sylt,  the  North  Freisian  island  oflf  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein  ?  In 
those  days  a  journey  to  it  would  have  cured  any  Englishman  of  the  travel- 
fever,  from  which  he  proverbially  sufifers.  The  little  nutshell  of  a  boat 
which  used  to  take  twelve  hours  to  accomplish  the  voyage  from  Hoyer  to 
Sylt,  and  in  whose  cabin  there  was  just  sitting  accommodation  on  a  hard 
wooden  bench  for  eight  passengers,  provided  none  were  corpulent,  has  made 
many  a  man  on  board  think  seriously  of  making  his  last  will  and  testament. 
But  to-day  all  that  is  clianged.  Trains  and  steamers  from  Hamburg  trans- 
port visitors  comfortably,  and  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  increasingly  popular 
seaside  resort. 
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ITALIAN. 

The  Nuova  Antolofiria.  Jaly  ist. 

The  Worship  of  Isis  in  Rome.  E.  C.  Lomtelli. 

Federioo  Gonfaloniere,  VI.,  VII.  (end).  A. 
D'Ancona. 

English  SocIaliBm.  A.  Muonuia. 
July  16th. 

The  Belief  in  Fatalism  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
A.  Gray. 

A  Fortunate  Statesman.  R.  Bonghi. 

The  International  Prisons'  Congress  at  St. 

Petersburg.   P.  Nocito. 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.   P.  G.  Molmenti. 
I^rd  Tennyson.  F.  Rodriguez. 

The  Rasscfirna  Nazionale.  July  1st. 

('arlo  Pagano  Pogsnini,  X. 
The  Holy  Laud.   Carlo  del  Pezzo. 
Luigi  Venturi.   Antonio  Zardo. 
Kmanuele.   Augusto  Conti. 
July  16th. 
Nicoiini  and  Dela\-igne.   O.  Taormlna. 
banta  Catarina  de  Ricci.   B.  PistelU. 
A  new  pamphlet  by  R.  Stuart.   R.  Comiani. 
London.  IV.  The  tieaside.  Roberto  Stuart. 


BELGIAN. 

Xa  Societe'Nouvelle. 

Tlie  First  of  May,  1890.  Brouez. 
The  Men  Shot  at  Mechlin.  Eekhoud. 
The  Signature. 

Revue  de  Belsrique. 

The  Railway  Congress.   Emile  de  Laveleye. 
The  Song  ot  the  Swan.   Emile  Leclerq. 
Colonial  Greatness  of  England.  Navez. 
How  the  People  Act.   Ctuus.  Potvin. 

Revue  des  Lan^ues  Modernes. 

The  Importance  of  Modem  Languages.  Hen- 
derick. 

How  to  Malce  Professors.  Hegener. 
'  Revue  Generale. 

Letter  From  an  Old  Fellow.   Sr.  M. 
The  Elections  of  June  10th,  1889.  Woeste. 
Friendly  Societies  in  Belgium.   Du  Sart. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Monsiguor  De 
Haeme.   P.  C. 

Bulletin  de  Soclete  Royale   Belje  de 
Geographle.  May— June. 

The  Unification  of  Time  as  it  Affects  Belgium. 

De  Busschere. 
How  People  Went  to  Rome  in  the  Good  Old 

Times.  Ruebens. 
Gutta-percha,  its  Geographical  Distribution 

and  its  Future.  Fftvout. 

SOME  FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 
.  La  Revue  Sociallste.  July  ihth. 

A  Giant's  Education.   C.  Issauret. 
The  Socialist  Movement  in  France  and  Else- 
where. A.  Veher, 

L'Unlvepsite  Catholique.  Jtify  ibtk. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Evolution.  Ch. 
Laurens. 

Monsignor  BoromellL    P.  DadoIIe. 
Historical  Sunmiary.  Ernest  Allaine. 

'Houvelle  Revue  Internationale.  Madrid. 

Portugal.   R.  D. 

Love's  Novena :  A  Story  of  Granada.  Emile 
Maison. 

About  Spanish  Woman.  Emilia  Pardo  Baz^. 
Se&or  Castelar's  Speech.   R.  D. 
Madrid  Day  by  Day.  Schram. 


THE  ITAUAN  REVIEWS. 

The  pikce  de  rddstance  *of  the  Nuova  Antologia  for  July  1st  is  an  able 
article  on  the  socialistic  tendency  of  recent  legislation  in  England,  in  which 
the  author,  Signor  Majorana,  displays  a  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  English  poHtical  Ufe,  although  a  few  of  his  facts  are  not  quite  up  to  date. 

Engfish  Socialism,"  says  our  foreign  critic,  "  in  conformity  with  the 
national  genius,  has  special  characteristics.  Speaking  generally,  it  is 
neither  so  *  doctrinaire  ^  as  German  socialism,  nor  so  destructive  as 
the  French,  nor  so  ascetic  and  fanatical  as  the  Russian.  It  might  be 
described  as  practical,  and  in  certain  directions  empirical ;  it  takes  into 
account  the  historical  developments  of  the  country,  and  aspires  moro 
towards  evolution  than  revolution."  ...  In  conclusion,  he  sums  up 
Enghsh  Sociahsts  as  possibihsts,  and  on  the  whole  regards  their  development 
with  more  anxiety  than  appreciation. 

In  the  Antologiay  June  16th,  Signor  Pietro  Nocito,  one  of  the  Italian  dele- 
gates to  the  recent  Prisons*  Congress  in  St.  Petersburg,  gives  a  clear  and 
detailed  account  of  the  discussions  that  took  place ;  the  article  is  written  in 
a  tone  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  Russian  authorities. 

Signor  Rodriguez  gives  some  of  his  own  translations  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
minor  poems.  "  The  Brook,"  we  must  confess,  reads  very  funnily  in  Italian, 
and  il  mondo  h  un  viavaiy  to  non  ritorno  meri  !  does  not  strike  one  as  a  parti- 
cularly happy  rendering  of  the  English  refrain. 

The  Uasmjna  Nazionale  of  July  1st  devotes  yet  another  article  to  a  bitter 
attack  of  the  much-abused  Government  scheme  for  reforming  the  **  Opere 
Pie,"  the  main  contention  being  that  the  new  law  is  a  first  step  towards  in- 
troducing into  Italy  a  system  of  State  Socialism,  imported  direct  from 
Germany,  which  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  United  Italy. 

The  mid-July  number  contains  an  article  on  Roberto  Stuart,  a  mouth- 
piece of  Italian  conservatism,  who,  it  appears,  has  spent  many  years  in 
Ix)ndon,  and  who  is  at  present  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  English  social 
life  for  the  lUtMegna^  one  of  which,  on  "  Life  at  the  Sea-side,"  appears  in  the 
same  number. 

THE  BELGIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  Hemte  de  Bel^iqne  for  July  is  above  the  average.  It  opens  with  a 
dithyrambic  article  of  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  on  the  Railway  Congress,  held 
at  Paris  last  year.  The  learned  economist  believes  that  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  a  Railway  Convention  or  Union,  akin  to  the  Postal  Union, 
will  become  a  realised  fact. 

M.  Emile  Leclerq  touches,  incidentally,  in  his  '*  Chant  du  Cygne,"  cue  of 
the  moral  slurs  left  in  Belgium  by  the  retreating  Napoleonic  forces,  i.e., 
the  interdiction  to  bring  before  the  Courts  cases  of  affiliation,  which  he  justly 
stigmatises  as  a  premium  offered  to  debauch  and  infanticide. 

In  La  S'ocidtd  NmiveUe  the  admirers  of  Continental  conscriptions  will  find 
an  admirable  antidote  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  true  as  to  facts,  recountmg 
the  struggle  of  the  Flemish  peasants  against  the  French  Republican  tax  of 
blood. 

M.  Jules  Brouey's  **  1st  of  May,  1890,"  is  an  after-gleaning  founded  on  a 
saying  of  Lammenai,  which  appeared  in  1826  in  a  work  entitled  Nouveaux 
Melanges."  It  is  to  this  effect  :  **  Our  century  has  this  of  its  own,  that  its 
history  is  essentially  bound,  in  all  its  details,  to  the  history  of  the  doctrines 
that  are  moving  in  the  human  mind,  and  from  which  it  caimot  be  cut  off. 
Nothing  will  be  understood  of  the  simplest  events  of  our  time  if  we  do  not 
trace  the  moral  causes  of  which  they  are  but  the  results.  The  errors  of  public 
opinion  explain  the  disorder  existing  in  politics." 

M.  R.  Du  Sart,  under  the  title  of  **  Friendly  Societies  in  Belgium  since 
1830,"  does  for  the  Heme  Gi)i6rale  what  M.  Potvin  does  for  the  Bevue  de 
Belgique  in  his  article  **How  the  People  Act."  His  contention  is  that 
friendly  societies  ought,  within  certain  limits,  to  Iiaye  free  play  and  fair 
play ;  that  the  State  cannot  do  better  than  to  persevere  in  its  present 
attitude  of  fostering  care  towards  them. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  Monsignor  de  Haeme 
is  a  special  pleading  in  favour  of  full  liberty  being  left  to  the  head  of  the 
family  as  to  the  establishment  his  deaf  and  dumbickfldshallbf  in. 
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ijS  The  Review  of  Reviews. 

SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

'Mtie  Tactic  of  Supplies.    (Continuetl,)  By 

(General  Lewal. 
Notes  on  the  Keorganizatioa  of  the  Anny. 

XII.— Artillery. 
Cavalry  in  Modem  Warfare.  (Concluded.) 
Infantry  Patrols. 

The  Campaij^  of  1814 ;  The  Cavalrj*  of  the 
Allied  Armies.  (Continued.)  By  Captain 
Weil. 

Le  Spectateur  Hilitaipe. 

The  Autumn  Manoeuvre*  for  1890. 
The  Due  de  Chartres  and  the  Throne  of  Poland. 
The  Oiffard  Kifle. 
Dental  Snrgery  in  the  Army. 
Are  we  Ready  ? 
Revue  de  Cavalerie. 
Pajol.  with  Portrait  by  General  Thoumas. 
The  German  Cavalry.  (Continued.) 
Historical  Precis  of  French  Cavalry  Regi- 
ments :  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Hussars. 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Balloon  Ascents  in  Mountainous  Countries. 

The  Present  State  of  Permanent  Fortification, 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Crainiciaus,  of  the  Rou- 
manian Engineers. 

Perforation  of  Armour  by  Krupp  Projectiles. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Trajectory  of  Projectiles  when  the  Resistance 
of  the  Air  is  Proportional  to  the  Cube  of  tiie 
Velocity. 

The  English  Naval  Manoeuvres  in  1889. 
Statistics  of  Wrecks  and  other  Disasters  at 

Sea  for  1888.   With  Map. 
Exploration  of  the  Western  Soudan.  By 

Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravifere. 

ITALIAN. 

Rivista  di  Artifirlieria  e  Genio. 

The   Walls  of    Rome.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Lecture  by  Captain  M.  Borgatti,  R.E. 
Mineral  OirLubricants. 

Professor  Frolich's  New  Method  for  Determin- 
ing the  Velocity  of  u  Projectile  in  the  Bore 
of  a  Gun. 

Rivista  Marltima.    Double  Number,  pp.  .310. 
Christopher  Columbus— his  Person  and  his 
Portraits. 

Historical   Data  on   Submarine  Weapons. 

(Continueil.) 
On  the  Supply  of  Drinking  Water  to  Ships  of 

the  Roval  Nax-w 
Curves  of  Stability  of  Ships. 

GERMAN. 
Jahrbiicher  fur  die  deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine- 

Considerations  on  the  Military  System  of 
England. 

Detachment  Manoeuvres :  On  the  March.  At- 
tack and  Defence. 

The  Inlluence  of  Smokeless  Powder  on  the 
Tactics  of  Field  Artillerv-  in  tlie  Fight,  and 
on  its  Training  and  Organisation. 
Internationale  Revue  uber  die  ges-ammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany :  The  Franco-German  Frontier. 
VIL 

Austria:  Quick-firing  Guns.  (Continued). 

Illu9tmte<l  l»y  J.  Schwarz. 
England  :  Tlie  Colonial  Forces  of  England  in 

ISurope.  Asia,  Australia,  and  America. 
Italy:  Italian   Correspondence.     By  Pelle- 

grino. 

Russia  :  BnlUKHi  Tactics  with  regard  to  the 
Introduction  of  Smokeless  Powder. 

France :  On  tlie  Obedience  to  Orders.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

Japan:  The  Status  and  Organisation  of 
Ja[)anese  Officers. 

Neue  Militarlsche  Blatter. 

Kaiser  Whhelm  I.  —  Memorial,  by  the 
B.lit/>r. 

Jilger  Detachments  in  the  Russian  Army. 
French  Opinions  on  the   Tactical  Conse- 

quenrsea  of  Smokelcas  Powder. 
Swiss  Shooting  in,  and  apart  from,  the  Army. 


A  New  System  of  Torpedo  Net  Defence.— Except  for  ships  at  anchor^ 

or  moving  at  slow  speed,  the  existing  system  of  net  defence  against  tor- 
pedoes is  admittedly  defective,  principally  on  account  of  the  time  and  labout 
required  to  extend  the  nets,  ana  from  their  seriously  affecting  the  speed  and 
manoeuvring  capabilities  of  the  ship.  The  desiderata  for  efficient  protective 
nets  for  ships  at  sea  are  that  they  should  be  capable  of  being  rigged  out 
instantaneously,  in  case  of  a  surjjrise,  and  that  they  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  speed  of  the  ship.  According  to  Le  Yacht,  such  a 
system  has  now  been  devised  by  M.  Solomiac,  of  the  French  Engineers. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  syst;jm  are  that  the  nets  can  be  run  out 
and  extended,  by  means  of  compressed  air,  in  twenty  seconds  ;  that  they  are 
under  the  absolute  control  of  one  man,  and  that  when  down,  the  sliip  can 
maintain  a  speed  of  ten  knots  or  more  an  hour.  Tlie  nets  are  made  out  of 
steel  cable  wire,  '196  inches  in  diameter,  and  possess  great  flexibility,  coupled 
with  a  high  degree  of  resistance.  When  not  in  u.se  they  are  brailed  up 
round  the  outside  of  the  ship.  The  booms,  when  run  out,  work  through 
small  ports  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  sliip  ;  when  stowed  in-board  they  lie  in 
water-tight  casings,  which  are  fitted  to  the  deck,  about  3  ft.  6  in.  above  the- 
water-line.  Tlie  whole  apparatus  for  a  large  ship  weighs  about  forty  tons. 
A  full  description,  with  illustrations,  appears  in  the  Neue  Militiirusch^.- 
BUitter  for  July  and  August. 

The  Neu^  MUUdrische  Blatter  has  a  valuable  article  on  the  popular  system 
of  shooting  adopted  by  the  rifle  clubs  in  Switzerland,  where  the  use  of  the 
rifle  is  so  sedulously  cultivated  by  all  classes  as  to  form  an  important  factor- 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  when  estimating  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  country.  In  the  article  on  **  Jager  Detachments  in  the  Russian  Army," 
some  interesting  particulars  will  be  found  as  to  the  method  of  training  in 
force  in  connection  with  these  picked  bodies  of  men.  The  Jager  detachments, 
were  first  authorised  in  1866,  and  consist  of  64  men  per  regiment,  who  are 
specially  trained  in  all  field  sports,  with  the  view  of  increasing  their  value  for- 
reconnaissance  and  other  special  military  duties  requiring  intelligence  and 
hardihood.  The  training,  which  varies  considerably  in  the  dflerent  commands, 
is  directed  principally  to  giving  the  men  self-reliance.  Gymnastics,  hunting 
wild  beasts  and  birds,  swimming,  rowing,  fishing,  making  forced  niarches, 
night  manoeuvres,  and  shooting  in  the  dark  and  by  moonlight,  are  some  of* 
the  points  which  receive  attention.  During  the  last  two  or  thrfee  years  the 
system  has  been  much  extended,  and  has  become  very  popular  in  the  army. 

Captain  Bor^tti's  article  in  the  Mivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio,  oi>- 
the  '*  Walls  of  Kome,"  like  all  articles  which  appear  in  this  magazine,  is 
admirably  illustrated.  The  reader,  however,  must  not  look  for  the  story 
of  twenty-six  centuries  of  heroic  deeds,  and  also,  alas  !  of  untold  base- 
ness, extending  from  Romulus  to  Garibaldi,  which  the  walls  could  tell.  But 
the  arcliseologist  and  antiquary  will  certainly  prove  grateful  to  Captain 
Borgatti  for  the  painstaking  research  with  which  he  has  so  suecessfully 
re-erected  the  military  walls  of  Rome.  Innovations  in  French  Field- 
Artillery  Materiel  "  points  out  some  of  the  novelties  which  have  been  lately 
adopted  for  future  use  in  the  French  artillery.  These  are  the  ob^iis  d 
mitraille,  the  torpedo  -  shell,  smokeless  powder,  and  a  new  level  quad- 
rant. The  ohiis  d  mitraille  is  a  shrapnel  of  special  construction,  three 
calibres  long,  with  double  -  action  fuse.  Tlie  torpedo  -  shell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  four  calibres  long,  and  is  filled  with  a  high  explosive,  such  as. 
melinite  or  cresilite.  Each  battery  carries  150  of  these  shells,  i.e.,  26  per 
gun,  or  40  if  the  resen^e  ammunition  is  counted.  The  shells  are  said  to 
oflfer  no  special  danger  in  handling,  but  by  way  of  precaution  the  fuse  is  only 
to  be  inserted  on  mobilization.  As  regards  the  new  powder,  every  effort  isr 
made  to  keep  it  secret,  and  the  quadrant  has  not  been  issued.  The  same- 
secrecy  which  pre\'ailed  prior  to  1870  with  regard  to  the  mitrailleuse,  and 
which  in  a  great  measure  led  to  its  uselessness  when  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  troops  after  war  had  broken  out,  is  still  prevalent  with  tho  French 
authorities  of  the  present  day.  If  war  should  break  out,  the  gunners  wiD^ 
have  to  fire  the  torpedo-shell,  which  is  one-third  longer  than  the  siiells. 
they  are  used  to,  and  smokeless  powder  of  whose  action  they  know  nothings 
nor  of  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  in  uaffij  iL  T 
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WHAT  IS  BEST  WORTH  SEEING  IN  THE  OLD  WOBLD.  L 


HUGUST  is  the  month  of  the  English  exodus.  It 
is  the  Hegira  of  the  British  tourist.  For  the 
next  six  weeks  everybody  who  is  anybody  will 
be  out  of  town.  Only  some  four  millions  of  us 
will  remain  in  London  to  envy  the  more  fortunate  few 
who  are  no  longer  sandwiched  between  paving-stones 
and  smeke,  and  to  endeavour  as  best  we  can  to  share  in 
imagination  the  pleasures  of  the  more  fortunate  who  are 
scattered  abroad  in  search  of  the  beautiful  all  over  the 
Old  World. 

By  way  of  a  help  to  this  economical  method  of  taking 
holiday  at  home,  I  substitute  for  the  book  of  the  month 
some  speculations  as  to  which  are  the  more  beautiful 
^nes  in  Eiux)pe. 

To  take  a  European  tour  in  your  armchair  at  Padding- 
ton  is  not  the  same  thing,  it  is  true,  as  actually  to  climb 
the  Alps  or  sail  down  the  Rhine.    But  when  you  cannot 
get  the  real  thing,  the  other  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  these  reminiscences  of  pleasant  days  spent  in 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  may  recall  to  the  minds  ef  many  far  more 
vivid  and  beautiful  images  than  any  which  can  be 
conjured  up  by 'mere  printer's  ink.     We  are  apt  to  let 
'^he  memory  of  former  delights  die  out  from  pure  care- 
lessness.    That  whicli  might  be  a  joy  for  ever  if  we  but 
^recalled  it  from  time  to  time,  gradually  becomes  effaced. 
?I  remember,  imany 'yeacfi  4^0,  on  Loch  Lomond,  meet- 
nng  a  young  Ctfirman  student  on  one  of  the  steam- 
^hoatfi.  He  was  ^returning  home  from  America,  \ik  the 
'^tch  lakee.     '*!  am  storing  my  memory,"  he  said, 
*' with,  images  of  the  beautiful.    When  I  return  I  must 
•settle  down  ito  hard  work — my  travel  days  are  over. 
»Bot  before  I  settle  down  I  shall  have  stored  my  mind 
"with  pictures  of  all  that  is  loveliest  and  most  sublime  in 
'nature.    All  through  life,  whenever  I  am  wearied  and 
dull  with  the  routine  of  my  profession,  I  need  only  close 
iny  eyes,  and  at  will  I  shaU  revel  in  the  glories  and  splen- 
'dours  of  all  that  I  have  seen.    I  shall  hear  again  the  roar 
of  Niagara,  or  explore  once  more  the  mysteries  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.    I  shall  see  the  sun  rise 
werthe  Atlantic,  or  watch  the  cloud  gathering  dark  round 
the  brow  of  Ben  Lomond.    In  my  travels  I  have  been 
laying  up  capital  to  serve  me  for  a  lifetime — a  capital 
which  the  more  it  is  used  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
F»enshable." 

hat  my  German  student  did  we  all  can  do.  Every 
l>eHutiful  scene  that  we  have  witnessed  should  be  photo- 
^phed  for  ever  on  our  mental  retina.  The  oftener  we 
recall  it,  the  more  deeply  will  be  the  impression,  the 
aiore  vivid  tliu  reproduction.  By  thinking  over  it, 
it  l)ecome8  part  of  ourselves  ;  and  we  are  able  at  will 
transport  ourselves  from  the  dull,  heavy  roar  of 


London  stree4»  to  the  splashing  music  of  the  Falls  of 
Lodore,  and  exchange  the  wilderness  of  sooty  roofs  for 
the  sunlit  horizon  of  Alpine  mountains  that  we  see  from 
the  summit  of  the  Rigi. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  fading  memories  of  the  beautiful, 
I  propose  this  month  to  ask  my  readere  to  help  me  in 
taking  a  plebiscite  on  the  subject,  which  are  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  Old  World  ?  Of  course,  none  of 
us  has  seen  all  the  Old  World,  or  one-hundredth  part  of 
it ;  but  we  all  have  seen  some  of  it,  and  within  the  compass 
of  what  our  eye  has  dwelt  upon,  it  is  possible  for  each  to 
form  a  comparison  of  what  seems  to  him  or  her  the  most 
beautiful.  I  do  not  offer  a  prize,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  award  it.  The  usual  method  of  naming  as  the  winner  the 
person  who  most  accurately  guesses  the  places  which  will 
have  a  majority  of  votes,  however  useful  it  may  be  in 
some  cases,  fails  entirely  in  this,  because,  instead  of  filling 
in  what  each  thinks  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  he  fills  in 
what  he  imagines  the  majority  of  other  people  will  deem 
to  be  the  most  beautiful.  Besides,  the  value  of  a  prize, 
which  only  one  among  our  eighty  thousand  subscribers 
could  hope  to  obtain,  is  so  small  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  stimulus  which  such  a  mental  retrospect  may  give 
to  the  habit  of  remembering  the  beautiful,  that  I  do  not 
think  its  absence  will  materially  affect  the  number  who 
will  take  part  in  the  plebiscite  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  some  who  have  visited  many  countries 
can  make  a  much  wider  comparison  than  those  who  have 
never  left  their  native  land.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  discriminate,  and  to  separate  those  who  only  know  one 
country  from  those  who  know  two  ;  and  these,  again, 
from  those  who  have  visited  several.  The  first  line, 
therefore,  must  specify  the  countries  included  in  the 
comparative  survey.  It  may  be  limited  to  one — perhaps 
the  most  useful  paper  will  be  one  fiUed  up  by 
readers  who  know  only  one  land,  but  who  know 
that  well.  I  ask  each  one  to  mention  those 
places  which  dwell  in  his  own  memory  as  the  most 
beautiful.  If  this  invitation  is  generally  responded 
to,  we  shall  have  a  useful  list  of  scenes  exception- 
ally beautiful,  selected  by  a  wide  range  of  intelligent 
oteervers.  Every  year  mcreases  the  number  of  those 
who  visit  the  old  country  and  the  Continent  from  other 
and  newer  worlds  in  America  and  Australia.  Often  the 
English-speaking  man  or  woman  from  over-sea  has  but 
time  to  make  a  very  hurried  visit.  He  naturally  wishes 
to  see  the  best  that  there  is  to  be  seen.  But  for  want  of 
discrimination,  his  whole  picture  is  blurred.  Instead 
of  contenting  himself  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  more  lovely 
and  t)'pical  old-world  scenas,  he  tries  to  see  everything. 
He  rushes  tlirough  one  country  after  another,  contracts 
mental  dyspepsia,  and  ultimately  carries  back  with  him 
nothing  but  a  confused  and  confusing  medley  of  pictures, 
each  imperfectly  outlined  on  his  mental  retina,  one  effa- 
cing the  other  until  all  are  spoiled.  Gluttony  in  sight- 
seeing exacts  severe  penalties  in  the  shape  of  an  indiges- 
tion of  the  eye  and  a  surfeit  o^fi^^^^^J^ 
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There  are  a  few  who  deprecate  any  attempt  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  many  to  the  loveliest 
places,  because  they  grudge  the  million  the  sight 
of  the  choicest  beauties  of  nature.  They  would 
keep  them  as  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  favoured 
minority,  who  have  opportunities  of  knowing  where 
these  beauties  lie,  and  means  whereby  they  can 
visit  them.  Those  who  hold  such  views  will  not,  of 
course,  vouchsafe  to  afford  us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions. 
If  they  have  discovered  anything  exceptionally  beautiful 
they  will  keep  it  to  themselves,  jealously  refusing  to  share 
with  the  multitude  even  the  sight  of  beauty  which  the 
gaze  of  a  million  eyes  could  not  impair. 

Fortunately,  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world, 
like  its  sunsets  and  sunrises,  cannot  be  monopolized. 
They  are  free  to  all ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  time 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  breaking  down  all  the  bolts  and 
bars  by  which  those  who,  drawing  rent  from  land,  seek  to 
exclude  the  general  public  from  delighting  in  the  sights  of 
their  possession.  So  far  as  the  eye  goes  we  are  thorough- 
going communists.  As  to  the  pocket  that  is  another 
matter.  But,  while  two  men  cannot  share  a  pound  and 
keep  a  pound,  a  thousand  can  see  a  waterfall  or  a 
mountain  tarn  without  diminishing  its  indestructible 
beauty  and  its  power  to  charm. 

By  way  of  giving  my  readers  a  triendly  lead,  I  asked 
some  academicians,  novelists,  and  politicians  to  answer 
the  inquiries  on  the  annexed  slip.  Many  made  excuses. 
But  several  sufficiently  representative  in  character  kindly 
complied  with  my  request.  They  filled  in  and  signed  the 
following  form : — 

To  the  Editor  of  tJie  Review  op  Reviews. 

Dear  Sir,— If  a  Colonist  or  an  American  who  could  only 
make  one  visit  to  Europe  were  to  ask  me  to  name  the  six  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  Old  World  which  he  should  if  possible 
see  before  his  return,  I  would  reply  as  follows  :~ 

The  writer  of  the  first  list  preferred  to  veil  his  identity 
under  the  ruwn-  deplume  of  **A  Sexagenarian.*'  He  is 
one  of  our  greatest  nobles,  and  a  statesman  of  the  highest 

rank : —  ,  ^ 

1.  Mountain  Scenery.— Zermatt,  especially  the  Gornergrat. 

2.  Lake.—Jjxxc&nae ;  Lago  Maggiore. 

3.  Sea  Cbast.— South-west  coast  of  Ireland  (but  I  have  not 
seen  Norway,  and  cannot  compare). 

4.  Jilver  View.— The  Rhine. 

5.  City  or  Torm.-Taxis ;  Rome. 

6.  General — For  a  combination  of  various  kinds  of 
picturesqueness  and  interest,  I  know  nothing  preferable  to 
some  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  especially  about  Eaux  Bonnes 
and  Luchon.  * 

Observations.— The  only  observation  I  should  care  to  offer 
to  a  colonist  or  American  is,  "  Don't  try  to  see  more  than  you 
have  tin»e  to  enjoy." 

LOBD  DUFFEHIN  AND  AVA. 

Lord  Dufferin,  who  is  now  staying  at  Sorrento,  fills  in 
his  paper  as  follows  : — 

1.  Mountain  Scenery.— est  Coast  of  Scotland. 

2.  Xfl^^.— Scotch  Lakes. 

.3.  Sea  Coast.— The  neighbourhood  of  Skye  in  Scotland. 

4.  River  The  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen. 

5.  City  or  7Vw».— Edinburgh. 

6.  General— The  Campagna. 

Observatums.—l  have  travelled  so  little  in  Europe  of  late 
that  I  do  not  think  my  views  on  the  subject  are  worth  much, 
and  perhaps  I  have  been  prejudiced  by  various  associations  in 
favour  of  Scotland.  . 

After  these  typical  nobles,  I  give  for  comparison  the 
list  of  the  typical  Irish  democrats  of  our  time. 

MR.  MICHAEL  DAVITT. 
1.  Mountain  ,Si*«K?ry.— Switzerland— taking  Lucerne  as  the 
centre  from  whence  the  easiest  trips  can  be  made  to  where 


the  best  views  can  be  obtained  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  other 
mountain  monarohs  of  the  little  republic. 

2.  LaJce. — Killarney,  in  the  poetry  of  Ireland,  is  the  earthly 
reflection  of  heaven.  The  accuracy  of  the  comparison  cannot, . 
unfortunately,  be  tested  by  experience;  but  for  all  that 
which  renders  lake  scenery  so  exquisite  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,. 
"Killamey's  Lakes,"  with  their  wooded  isles,  mountain 
background,  and  general  fairy  loveliness,  are  unsurpassed  in 
Europe. 

3.  Sea  Coast.— Tri^  from  Oban  along  the  west-north- west 
coast  of  Scotland,  putting  in  to  all  the  estuaries,  lochs,, 
bays  and  creeks,  supplies  scenes  of  varied  beauty  not 
equalled  by  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

4.  Itiver  View. — The  Rhine,  taken  for  its  historic  associa- 
tions along  with  its  physical  beauty,  combines  the  greatest 
number  of  scenic  river  charms. 

5.  City  or  Town. — Naples,  viewed  from  the  island  of  Capri 
or  from  Vesuvius,  comprises  in  situation,  build,  colour  and 
surroundings  more  enchanting  pictures  than  any  other  city 
or  town  in  Europe. 

6.  General— In  the  Cove  of  Cork,  the  Killarney  Lakes,  the 
Connemara  mountains,  the  wooded  vales  of  Wicklow,  the 
innumerable  meandering  inland  rivers,  the  wild  coast  scenery 
off  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  softer  and  more  varied  views 
on  the  east  coast,  from  Lamboy  Island  to  Wicklow  Head. 
Ireland,  possesses  a  variety  of  enchanting  scenery  little 
known  to  the  tourist  world. 

Observations.— l!iot  having  travelled  in  Germany  excepting 
along  the  Rhine,  and  not  having  been  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Greece,  Austria,  or  Spain,  my  experience  of  the 
scenery  of  Europe  is  limited  to  the  countries  outside  this  list. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  preferences  of 
men  of  politics  with  those  of  artists.    Sir  John  Millais 
excuses  himself  from  filling  in  the  form  as  follows  :— 
2,  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  14tli  July,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — The  most  beautiful  women  and  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  don't  make  the  best  pictures.  Every  turn  of  the  road 
in  West  Scotland  is  delightful.  I  cannot  pledge  myself  to 
any  preference  in  my  appreciation  for  beautiful  objects. 

Mr.  Herkomer  sent  me  the  following  characteristic 
note : — 

Bushey,  Herts,  July  15, 1890. 
Dear  Sir,— I  fear  I  cannot  answer  the  question  you  ask— 
because  to  me  England  is  the  loveliest  country  in  the  world, 
and  any  part  of  it  would  delight  me. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  forwarded  me  the  following 
comprehensive  anathema  upon  the  whole  scheme  : — 

2,  Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington,  W., 
July  16,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  discourteous  if  I 
do  not  see  my  way  to  accede  to  your  wish,  finding  myself,  as 
I  do,  entirely  at  variance  with  you  as  to  the  feasibility,  value, 
and  desirability  of  the  scheme  you  have  taken  in  hand. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema  writes  :— 

As  I  have  seen  too  little  of  the  world  to  know  what  is  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  under  any  of  the  headings  above,  I 
cannot  advise  in  this  matter 

Three  well-known  artists,  however,  sent  me  their, 
opinions,  as  follows : — 

MB.  FBEDK.  GOODALL,  B.A. 

1.  Mountain  Scenery.— Italiain  Alps— Pyrenees ;  Isle  of 
Skve. 

2.  Xaite.— Italian  Lakes,  especially  Lugano ;  Loch  LomonrL 

3.  Sea  Cbast. —CoTnish  Coast ;  the  Coast  of  Albania ;  and 
the  Grecian  Isles. 

4.  Biver  View.— "Windsor  Castle  from  the  River"  and 
**  The  Thames  from  the  North  Terrace." 

Observations. — As  Egypt  is  now  so  accessible,  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  at  the  time  of  high 
Nile,  should  be  included  as  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in. 
the  Old  World. 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  PLACES  IN  EUROPE. 

If  a  Colonist  or  an  American,  who  could  only  make  one  visit  to  Europe, 
were  to  ask  me  to  name  the  Six  most  Beautiful  Scenes  in  the  Old  World  which 
he  should,  if  possible,  see  before  his  return,  I  would  reply,  that  of  all  the 
places  which  I  haue  seen,  those  which  impressed  me  most  were  as  follows : — 

Countries  included  in  this  comparison   


1.  — MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

2.  — LAKE  

3.  -^EA  COAST  

4.  — RIVER  VIEWS  

5.  — TOWN  OR  COUNTRY ^ 
C^ENERAL  SCENERY^ 
OBSERVATIONS  
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MB.  GEO.  H.  BOUGHTON,  A.B.A. 

1.  M<mntain  i&<>««ry.— Switzerland ;  or  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  ,    ,  ,  t 

2.  X<i*<f.— Windermere ;   the    English   lakes;  Liucerne 

C  anywhere^ 

3  Sea  6biw^.-  Luccombe  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight ;  or  Tintagel. 

4.  River  View.—'nie  Thames,  from  Cookham  to  Wargrave ; 
or  Windsor  from  the  river. 

5.  City  or  Jf^Tm.— Edinburgh. 

6.  General— ¥oT  the  romantic,  the  Rmera;  and  for 
wild  scenery,  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland. 

Observatiims.— It  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  one  particular 
spot  or  view  that  shall  ecUpse  all  others.  Much  depends 
on  the  accidental  effects  of  tune  of  day,  season  of  year,  of 
even  the  momentary  grouping  of  figures  or  objects  of  a 
picturesque  and  helpful  nature.  Much  depends,  also,  on 
ones  point  of  observation— even  on  one's  personal  mood  at 
the  time.  For  myself  I  prefer  the  quiet  pastoral  Weald  of 
Kent  to  Switzerland,  or  the  moors  and  wilds  of  Western 
Scotland  to  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Rhine  (from  the  deck 
of  the  steamer).  In  fact,  you  will  see  from  my  selection 
that  I  am  very  simple  in  my  tastes,  and  that  I  have  not  been 
very  far  afield. 

ME.  J.  MACWHIBTEB. 

1.  Mountain  Scenery.— Scotlsxid,  especially  Ross-shire  and 
the  Coolin  Hill,  Skye;  Switzerland,  of  course— the  Bernese 
Oberland  from  summit  of  Simplon  Pass,  &c. 

2.  Za*^.— Scotland  again— Loch  Marree,  Loch  Katrine; 
Tyrolese  Lakes,  and  especially  the  Green  Lakes  of  the 
Salzkammergat  Konigsee,  Goransee,  &c. 

3.  Sea.Q}agt.—Co3&t  of  Sutherlandshire ;  coast  of  Corn- 
wall;  a^/ the  coast  of  Sicily.  . 

4.  Jtirer  Ft^n?.— Valley  of  the  Inn  near  Innsbruck;  the 
Tay  and  Tunneln  (Scotland). 

*5.  City  or  Tf^rm.- Edinburgh  (when  it  doesnt  ram); 
Constantinople  (various  views)  ;  Florence  from  San  Miniato  ; 
Palermo  (from  the  sea) ;  Venice,  everywhere. 

6.  6?(m^aZ.— Salzkammergat  (Salzburg,  &c.) ;  Coa^st  near 
Palermo  and  Messina ;  all  Scotland  (part  of  England). 

Observations.— But  it  is  impossible  to  specify  for  all  times 
— effect  has  so  much  to  do  with  it.  For  example,  in  a 
general  way,  Italy  and  the  South  require  sunshine.  Scotland 
and  Norway  are  the  only  countries  that  I  know  of  with  colour 
enough  to  do  without  it.  These  countries,  especially  the  first, 
are  often  at  their  best  in  cloudy,  broken  weather. 

After  the  artists  the  opinion  of  the  following  lady 
novelists  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

MISS  YONGE. 

1.  MmiTitain  Scenery.— In  England. 

2.  Lake.—VUswatcT. 

3.  Sea  Coast.— Lynmead ;  Torquay. 

4.  liiver  H^.— The  Thames,  about  Pangbourne. 
6.  City  or  T<rwn.—  Edinburgh ;  Durham. 

6.  6?CTi<rmZ.— Devonshire  Coa^st,  south  of  Dartmoor  ;  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Windsor,  taking  in  the  Castle. 

Observations.— Uy  pleasures  have  been  chiefly  in  varjing 
effects  in  homely  scenery,  so  that  I  am  hardly  qualified  to 
answer.  "The  Seven  Churches,"  at  Glendalough,  in  Ireland, 
give  the  wildest,  most  peculiar  scene  I  have  seen,  but  not 
exactly  beautiful. 

"EDNA  LYALL.** 

1.  MouTUain  iS^^fJtery.— The  Pyrenees,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eaux  Chaudes  and  Eaux  Bonnes. 

2.  Lake— litiQ  Konigsee,  Tyrol. 

3.  Sea  G}ast.—T\\e  Italian  Coast  between  Genoa  and 
Kaples. 

4.  River  View.— The  Dart,  between  Totnes  and  Dartmouth. 
6.  City  or  r-r^w^Ti.— Florence. 

6.  General.— The  south-west  part  of  Norway. 

MISS  MEADE. 

1.  Mminiain  Scenery.— Yievr  from  the  top  of  the  Rigi. 

2.  LaJte.— Old  Weir  Bridge,  Killamey. 

3.  Sea  Clww^.— Garretstown,  near  Old  Head  of  Kinsale, 
Co.  Cork. 


4.  River  f7<w.— Tintem  Abbey,  on  the  Wye. 

5.  City  or  2Vwi?;i.— Edinburgh. 

6.  General.  — The  New  Forest,  in  Hampsliire. 
Observations.— Theae  are  the  places  that  have  given  me* 

personally  most  pleasure. 

MISS  TYTLEB. 

1.  Mountain  Scenery. — The  Jungfrau  ;  Goatfell. 

2.  Lalce.—hncevne ;  St.  Mary's  Loch  (  *  lone  St.  Mary*s"). 

3.  Sea  Coast.— St.  Andrew's  Bay,  Lyme  Regis. 

4.  River  Vieiv. — The  Rhine ;  The  Tweed. 

5.  City  or  Toim.—'Surnherg;  Edinburgh;  Paris;  Oxford. 
Observations. — I  have  little  acquaintance  with  "  sea  coasts 

beyond  those  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  reservation  I 
have  given  St.  Andrew  s,  in  Fifeshire,  and  Lyme  Regis,  ia 
Dorsetshire,  as,  to  my  mind,  very  tine— each  in  its  widely 
different  way. 

The  opinion  of  Mrs.  Magnussen  is  that  Reykjavik,  in 
Iceland,  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  whole  world, 
so  far  as  she  has  seen  the  world  ;  and  that  Stockholm, 
after  Constantinople,  is  the  most  beautiful  city. 

MBS.  FAWCETT. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  fills  in  her  paper  as  follows 

1.  Mountain  Scenery.  — Vrom  St.  Anton.  Partenkirchen 
looking  towards  the  Zugspitze  and  the  Drei  Thorspitze. 

2.  LaJee. — Lucerne. 

3.  Sea  Cbast. —Kynance  Cove,  Cornwall. 

4.  River  Vietv.—Tho  Lune,  from  The  Terrace,  Kirkb> 
.  Lonsdale. 

5.  (My  or  T£wr?i.— Edinburgh. 

6.  General.— ¥iom  the  terrace  outside  San  Pietro  de 
Casinensi,  Perugia. 

MBS.  BESANT. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  preferences  of 
another  well-known  woman,  who  in  many  respects  is  the 
antithesis  of  Mrs.  Fawcett : — 

1.  Mountain  Scenery.— Fas^  of  Killiecrankie,  Highlands. 

2.  — Lake  Thun,  Switzerland. 

3.  Sea  Coasit. — Sark,  Channel  Islands. 

4.  River  View.— Wye,  from  Ross  to  Monmouth. 

5.  City  or  TVwm.— Edinburgh  or  Freiburg. 

6.  6^<*/ierttZ.— Across  Windsor  Forest  from  the  end  of  the- 
Long  Walk  in  early  autumn. 

Observatio^ns. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  choose  one  out  of 
many  scenes,  each  with  its  own  special  loveliness,  and  my 
list  is  made  up  with  many  mental  notes  of  interrogation. 

ABCHDEACON  FABBAB. 

I  conclude  with  the  opinion  of  a  Churchman  wTio  is  well 
competent  to  form  a  judgment.  Tlie  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar  writes : — 

1.  Mottntain  Scenery, — The  view  from  Monte  Monterone, 
near  Lake  Orta. 

2.  Lake.— The  view  from  the  Villa  Serbelloni,  at  Bellagio. 

3.  Sea  Coast. — The  view  from  Land's  End. 

4.  River  View.— The  Rhine,  near  Bacherach. 

5.  City  or  To/m.— Florence,  from  San  Miniato. 

Standards  of  beauty  shift  and  change.  A  hundred  years 
ago  few  people  could  see  anything  beautiful  in  mountains. 
Who  knows  but  a  hundred  years  hence  our  descendants 
may  have  discovered  beauties  which  we  pass  to-day  with- 
out even  a  suspicion  that  they  are  beautiful !  In  any 
case,  the  enquiry  which  this  month  I  put  before  my 
readers  will,  if  there  be  any  general  response,  be  inter- 
esting and  useful,  as  enabling  us  to  place  on  record 
what,  on  the  whole,  intelligent  English-speaking  men  and 
women  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  thought 
were  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  Old  World. 

The  following  sketch,  partly  written  many  years  ago, 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  English  lakes  may 
not  be  unwelcome  to  those  whose  range  of  vision  will 
not  extend,  this  month,  beyond  the  office,  the  counter^ 
or  the  street.  r^r-^Ar^ 
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Pet  tilt's.  DEBWENTWATER  FEOM  CASTLE  HILL,  Keswick. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  OF  THE  EN6USH  LAKES. 


*'A11  beauty,"  said  the  devout  mystic,  **is  the  face  of 
God."  All  earthly  beauty  is  but  the  faint  image  of  the 
eternal,  mirrored  in  transitory  things — reflected  there 
with  softened  radiance  to  convey  to  the  eyes  of  mortals 
some  distant  idea  of  the  unimaginable  glories  of  the  face 
of  Him  upon  whom  no  man  can  look  and  live.  If  this  be 
,so,  and  few  there  are  who  would  care  to  deny  the  latent 
truth  of  that  saying,  then  surely  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Derwentwater  man  gains  a  clearer  sight  of  that 
hidden  Face  than  elsewhere  on  this  planet,  r^o  lovelier 
spot  can  be  discovered  on  the  whole  of  this  round  earth. 
The  district  is  one  of  the  temples  of  nature  for  the  wor- 
ship of  her  Maker,  and  the  calm  bosom  of  Derwentwater 
is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  wherein  His  presence  is  most  clearly 
revealed.  There  is  a  glory  overhanging  the  whole  of  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  the  northern  counties,  but  in 
Derwentwater  as  in  the  inmost  chamber  of  the  Jewish  temple 
is  the  Sheckmah,  there  is  an  all  but  visible  revelation  of 
the  beauty  of  that  countenance,  the  unveiling  of  which  in 
the  future  is  the  greatest  promise  made  to  the  Christian 
for  fulfilment  beyond  the  grave.  Pious  Mahommedans 
assert  that  the  sensual  paradise  portrayed  by  the  prophet 
of  Arabia  was  never  designed  as  anything  more  than  a 
mere  parable  for  the  ignorant,  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand somewhat  of  the  glories  reserved  for  the  faithful, 
for,  said  Mahommed  after  dilating  upon  the  voluptuous 
charms  of  Paradise,  **all  these  thingsare  less  than  notliing 
and  vanish  utterly  compared  with  the  rapture  of  obtaining 
one  glimpse  of  the  faceof  God."  That  joy  is  reserved  for  the 
Faithful,  who,  lost  in  ecstasy  at  the  splendours  of  that  sight, 
will  remember  no  more  for  ever  the  rivers  of  wine,  milk,  and 
honey,  the  spreading  branches  of  the  Tree  of  Happiness,  the 
soil  of  musk,  the  stones  of  jacinth,  the  dresses  of  silk 
brocade,  the  golden  dishes,  and  the  seventy-two  houris 


which  await  each  believer  in  another  world.  All  material 
joys  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
spiritual  delight  of  gazing  for  ever  on  the  face  of  the 
Eternal.  The  mystical  utterance  of  the  devout  Geiman 
throws  light  upon  the  sublime  conception  of  the  Arabian 
apostle,  and  Derwentwater  sheds  light  on  both.  For  if 
the  beauty  which  sleeps  alik^  in  storm  and  in  calm  on  the 
bosom  of  that  fair  lake  is  but  a  far  off  reflection  of  the 
face  of  God — a  glimpse  seen  througli  a  glass  darkly  of  the 
Divine  countenance — then  it  is  not  difticult  to  understand 
by  the  aid  of  that  material  revelation  the  reality  of  the 
truth  made  manifest  of  the  deep  spiritual  insight  of  the 
Arabian  seer. 

Lake  Derwentwater  is  the  Queen  of  the  Lakes.  Not 
Windermere  with  her  hundred  isles,  or  Grasmere, 
dowered  with  the  associations  of  Wordsworth's  genius*  or 
Lllswater  winding  among  the  hills  until  it  laves  the  base 
of  the  mighty  Helvellyn,  can  compare  for  beauty  with  the 
lake  sumamed  by  our  forefathers,  "The  Beautiful 
Water."  Windermere,  like  Loch  Lomond,  is  too 
long  to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  save  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  and  both  these  lakes  are  more  like  rivers  than 
lakes  at  their  extremities  ;  Grasmere  is  small  and  its 
beauties  are  tame  compared  with  those  of  Den^'entwater. 
Ullswater,  in  none  of  its  reaches  or  in  all  of  them  together, 
offers  that  perfect  image  of  beauty  which  meets  the  eye 
between  the  rugged  crags  of  Borrodale  and  the  peaks  of 
sky-soaring  Skiddaw.  For  perfect  loveliness  Loch  liatrine 
at  the  eastern  end  where  the  traveller  passes  enraptured 
from  the  wooded  shores  of  the  lake,  near  Ellen's  Island  to 
the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Trossachs,  perhaps  surpasses 
anything  about  Derwentwater,  as  it  surpasses  anything 
elsewhere ;  but  as  a  whole  Derwentwater  is  more 
beautiful  than  Loch  Katrincu^^There  areTlarger  hUlsi  and 
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wilder  lakes,  but  a  lovelier  lake  is  not  to  be  found-  **  high- 
land or  lowland,  far  or  near "  than  Cumberland's 
"Beautiful  Water."  Wastwater,  like  Loch  Skene 
of  the  Scotch  lowlands,  is  wilder.  The  solitude  of  its 
dreary  hills  the  grandeur  of  its  stomi-riven  crags,  are 
not  rivalled  in  the  milder  beauties  of  the  Vale  of 
Keswick  ;  but  rugged  grandeur,  though  it  may  be 
sublime  and  awe-inspiring,  is  not  always  beautiful,  and 
the  eye,  fatigued  with  travelling  over  jagged  peaks, 
dreary  wastes,  and  stormy  passes,  rests  with  indescribable 
delight  on  the  placid  bosom  of  Derwentwater. 

Keswick,  like  ancient  Jerusalem,  is  **  beautiful  for 
situation "  and  is  annually  becoming  more  and  more 
**the  joy  of  the  whole  earth."  On  leaving  the  railway 
which  winds  in  and  out  among  the  hills  by  the  side 
of  the  wailing  Greta,  Keswick  appears  to  stand 
within  the  very  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Mountains  rise 
in  front,  Skiddaw  lies  behind,  and  to  the  right  stretch 
a  succession  of  hills  like  waves  on  a  wind-lashed  sea,  and 
to  the  left  bends  away  the  imposing  range  of  Helvellyn.  A 
gentle  swelling  of  the  ground  crowned  by  trees  shuts  out 
all  save  the  extreme  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  from 
view.  Immediately  beyond  the  woody  knoll  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Catbells  seem  to  rise,  giving  no  token  of  the 
mile  and  a  half  of  wat^r  that  intervenes.  Veiling  her 
loveliness  like  a  retiring  beauty  the  lake  conceals  het 
charms  from  the  town  of  Keswick.  Castle  Head,  the 
first  and  smallest  of  the  acclivities  which  keeps  guard  on  the 
lake,  is  quite  a  tiny  little  rock  among  the  flourishing  monsters 
which  overshadow  it  and  dwarf  it  into  insignificance  ; 
but,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  half  as  high  again  as  the  castle  craig  of 
Edinburgh,  the  basaltic  mass  of  which  frowns  over  the 
modern  Athens.  Castle  Hill  or  Castle  Head,  or  Canstlette, 
althouj^h  small  comparatively,  conunands  a  better  view 


than  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  which  overshadow  * 
it.  Wooded  from  its  sunmiit  to  its  base  among  the 
meadows,  the  ascent  is  accomplished  without  difficulty 
in  the  hottest  days.  From  its  brow  first  bursts  upon 
the  eye  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  the 
lakes.  Immediately  below,  a  meadow  and  a  wood 
alone  intervening,  stretches  the  lovely  Queen  of  the 
Lakes.  High  on  the  right  the  huge  masses  of  the 
Skiddaw  range  rise  one  above  another  until  lost  among 
the  fleecy  clouds.  At  the  base  of  Skiddaw  nestles  the  town 
of  Keswick.  Beyond  the  town  stre^^ches  the  Vale  of 
Keswick,  and  beyond  that  again  the  lake  of  Bas- 
senthwaite  lies  gleaming  in  gold  or  blue-bright 
as  the  heavens  above  it.  Barf,  rough,  storm-scathed, 
heaven-defying — rears  its  rude  form  on  the  western 
side  and  then  the  eye  wanders  on  and  on  over  a  maze 
of  mountains  until  it  reposes  itself  at  last  as  far 
to  the  south  on  the  summits  of  the  Borrodale 
mountains.  At  all  times  the  view  from  Castle  Head  is 
beautiful,  sometimes  it  is  indescribably  lovely.  Much 
depends  upon  the  weather,  upon  the  sun,  and  the  sky. 
Derwentwater  mirrors  in  her  bosom  all  the  changes  of  the 
heavens.  When  Skiddaw  dons  his  "nightcap,"  and 
Borrodale  is  lost  in  mist,  and  the  sky  is  grey  and  the  sun 
obscured,  Derwentwater  is  of  the  colour  of  lead ;  but  when 
not  a  single  cloud  chequers  the  deep  blue  of  the  summer 
heavens  then  Derwentwater  is  transfigured.  The  sun  in 
the  sky  is  not  so  bright  as  that  which  glows  on  her  spark- 
ling waters,  and  the  blue  of  heaven  itself  is  less  rich  than 
that  which  lies  sleeping  in  her  innumerable  bays.  Nor 
is  the  splendour  of  its  sunset  unworthy  of  the  glory  of  its 
sunrise.  When  the  "great  victorious  summer  sun  * 
sinks  to  his  rest  behind  the  western  fells,  the  sky  and 
the  lake  vie  with  each  other  in  contributing  to  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  his  parting.  F^r  up  ithe  western  heavens 
glow  the  fiery  splendours  of  the  King  of  Day.  The 
standard  of  the  retiring  monarch,  emblazoned  with  gold 
and  barred  with  crimson,  flaunts  across  the  pale  blue  sky 
and  the  western  horizon  between  the  dark  purple  masses 
of  Skiddaw  and  Wythorp  Fell  with  unspeakable  glory. 
Far  away  in  the  east  the  snowy  clouds  which  overshadow 
the  djBirk  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn,  or  stoop 
to  kiss  the  woody  summit  of  Wallow  Crsg,  are 
suffused  with  a  faint  tinge  of  celestial  rosy  red." 
Athwart  the  liills  and  distant  valleys,  the  sun,  although 
now  shut  out  from  view,  still  darts  his  rays  like  arrows 
of  light  showing  vividly  against  the  dark  masses  of  em- 
purpled hills.  Here  and  there  in  the  west  a  mountain 
top  glows  with  light,  or  on  them  the  sun  is  still  shining, 
but  eastward  the  shades  of  evening  are  stealing  over 
the  hills,  and,  lo,  a  mist  wreath,  white  as  snow,  is  Ijdng 
on  the  spacious  bosom  of  Glaramara.  And  what  of 
Derwentwater  in  all  these  splendours?  The  ''Beautiful 
Water  "  mirrors  on  its  bosom  the  glories  of  the  sky.  Far 
down  the  lake  all  may  be  cold  and  dark,  but  between  us 
and  the  sunset  it  is  flashing  with  splendours  such  as  the 
apocalyptic  seer  saw  in  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
As  is  the  sky  so  is  the  lake.  The  crimson  and  golden 
glorias  of ^he  sky  glow  with  equal  lustre  on  the  placid 
waters.  The  islands,  bright  as  emeralds  in  the  foliage  of 
early  summer,  are  encompassed  by  a  sea  of  light  through 
which  may  be  discerned  the  reflections  of  their  trees 
struggling  with  the  fiery  splendours  of  the  heavens.  The 
struggle  is  not  for  long.  Slowly  the  fire  fades  out  of  the 
western  sky.  Crimson  succeeds  to  the  gold  and  grey 
steals  over  the  ruddy  clouds.  The  great  dark  hills  once 
more  overshadow  the  lake.  One  by  one  the  stars  come 
out  in  the  sky,  and  Derwentwater  sleeps  with  the  stars 
reflected  on  her  bosom,  till  the  rising  sun  once  more 
summons  her  to  witness  the  splendours  of  a  new-bom 
day. 

Some  lakes  are  only  lovely  under  special  aspects.  Such 
is  not  Derwentwater.  Whether  you  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  rock-strewn  peak  of  sky-soaring  Skiddaw,  or 
whether  you  are  lying  in  a  little  boat  in  the  centre  of  its 
placid  expanse,  the  charm* remains  constant,  although  the 
phases  differ.  One  of  the  favourite  views — perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  favourite,  because  most  accessible  from 
the  town — is  that  obtained  from  the  little  wooded  promon- 
tory known  as  Friar's  Crag.  The  footpath  winds  its  way 
by  the  side  of  the  lake  over  the  interlaced  roots  of  the 
firs  and  birches,  whose  branches  meet  overhead,  until 
you  come  out  upon  a  small  crag  not  twenty  feet  in 
height  which  serves  as  a  platform  for  the  survey  of  as 
perfect  an  amphitheatre  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  as 
is  to  be  fomid  on  the  world's  surface. 

It  is  a  long  walk  round  the  lake,  and  few  there  be 
who  take  Jt.  But  it  is  a  short  walk  down  to  Lodore, 
and  a  still  shorter  drive.  The  road  for  half  its  distance 
is  almost  an  avenue,  with  crags  on  one  side  which  recall 
the  Trossachs,  and  on  the  other  ever  and  anon  charming 
glimpses  of  a  lake  which  needs  not  fear  comparison  with 
Loch  Katrine  at  its  best.  Past  Barrow  waterfall — 
which,  unfortunately,  is  enclosed  in  the  grounds  of 
Barrow  House,  and  visited  therefore  by  few— the  road 
skirts  the  lake  until  you  reach  the  wooded  gorge  through 
which  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore.  It  is  but 
seldom — only  after  a  heavy  rain — that  it  descends 
with  the  roar  and  the  tumult  described  in  Southey's 
verse,  but  it  is  always  lovely  and  cool.  The  great  moss- 
covered  rocks^  festooned  \Vith  ferns,  beneath  which  the 
stream  leaps  down  to  the  lake,  hear  swfeet  silver  music 
that  ceases  not  night  or  day,  from  the  bursting  of  the 


innimierable  foam-bells  that  are  imprisoned  ai  the  falling 
water.  As  in  some  ancient  fane,  Whose  very  walls  seem 
impregnated  with  the  voices  of  praise  and  prayer  which 
through  long  centuries  have  risen  from  human  hearts  below 
to  the  vaulted  roof  above,  so  these  beetling  crags  on  either 
side  of  the  gorge  which  constitutes  this  natural  temple 
seem  themselves  to  be  resonant  with  the  fairy  music 
of  the  falling  waters.  Day  and  night,  night  and 
day,  from  times  long  before  man  piled  the  Pyra- 
mids or  invented  the  alphabet,  these  black  rocks 
echoed  the  limpid  melody  of  the  waterfall.  They 
heard  it  last  night  beneath  the  silence  of  the  starlit 
sky,  they  hear  it  at  this  moment ;  and  they  will  hear  it 
still  after  all  the  generations  of  man  have  ceased  with 
reverent  footsteps  to  wear  a  path  to  the  foot  of  the 
cascade.  Awe-inspiring,  indeed,  is  the  temporal  eternity 
of  the  music  of  the  water.  Larks  sing  but  in  spring- 
time\  The  organ-swell  in  our  churches  and  cathedrals  is 
but  a  fitful  interlude  of  music  between  long  periods 
of  silence.  But  the  voice  of  the  waterfall  is  never 
still. 

The  full  enjoyment  of  the  lake  can  only  be  obtained 
on  its  surface.  Only  after  you  have  lain  day  after  day 
drifting  in  your  boat  before  the  wind,  or  anchored  in 
one  of  the  innumerable  bays  which  indent  its  shores, 
does  a  full  realization  of  its  inefliftble  beauty  enter 
into  the  soul  and  possess  it. 

Across  the  lake,  at  the  point  where  it  is  broadest, 
is  the  loveliest  bay  that  ever  graced  the  shore  of  lake  or 
sea.  How  many  hours  have  I  lain  under  the  shade  of 
the  overhanging  trees  reading  "The  Excursion,"  to  the 
music  of  the  rippling  lake  as  the  boat  swung  slowly 
round  her  improvised  anchopige.  The  cawing  of  rooks 
who  nest  on  Herbert  Isle  is  heard  far  away  in  the 
dreamy  distance.  The  perch  dart  merrily  below  the 
keel  of  your  boat,  plainly  visible  in  the  crystal  water, 
and  on  the  shore  near  the  deserted  house  in  the  green- 
wood the  mavis  and  merle  are  , singing.  For  perfect 
peace,  as  of  an  earthly  paradise  and  all  that  is  loveliest 
and  most  idyllic  in  nature,  I  know  nothing  better  than 
that  Bay  of  Beauty, 

And  at  night,  when  twilight  came  over  the  lake,  and  the 
great  mass  of  Skiddaw  loomed  dark  and  ominous  against 
the  western  sky,  how  pleasant  the  row  home  across  the 
lake !  Sometimes  across  the  placid  water  sounds  clear 
and  sweet  the  music  of  a  girl's  voice  singing  alone  while 
her  companions  rowed  ;  and  sometimes,  far  away  in  the 
dim  distance  that  stretches  towards-  Southey's  house, 
could  be  heard  the  more  lusty  singing  of  a  boat's  com- 
pany, keeping  time  with  the  plash  of  oars.  Now  and 
then  a  long-legged  heron  would  lazily  fly  overhead,  or  a 
few  wild  ducks  would  wing  their  way  southward,  while 
the  occasional  caw  of  a  belated  rook  sounded  loud  in  the 
stillness  of  the  evening  solitude. 

But  Derwentwater  is  not  always  a  placid  mirror  for  the 
stars.  Often  a  thunderstorm  sweeps  black  and  lowering 
up  Borrodale,  filling  the  romantic  valley  with  purple 
gloom,  ominous  of  gusty  storm.  The  lake,  lashed  into  a 
thousand  waves,  seems  transformed.  The  azure  of  her 
tranquil  bosomvanishesand  in  its  stead  appears  a  black  and 
heaving  surface.  The  white  crests  of  its  wavelets  warns  you 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  reach  the  shelter  of  some  friendly 
isle. 

Derwentwater  is  truly  a  dream  of  delight,  an  abiding 
possession  of  beauty  which  can  never  be  taken  away.  I 
had  intended  to  speak  of  other  lakes,  notably  of  Lucerne, 
loveliest  of  all  the  lakes  of  Switzerland — but  space  forbids. 
I  content  myself  with  reproducing  two  views  of  the 
lake. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 


BY   THE   EDITOR  OF   *'THE   PRACTICAL  PUOTOORAPHER.  ' 


DN    all    probability    "Photography   in  Natural 
Colours,"  as  the  phrase  is  commonly  understood, 
will  never  be  more  than  a  beautiful  dream,  but 
**the  depicting  of  objects  in   their  nittural 
colours,  by  means  of  photography"  has  for  some  years 
been  perfectly  possible  as  a  scientific  experiment,  and 
has  quite  recently  been  made  commercially  practicable. 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Fhotographic  Quarterly  is  pub- 
lished a  photo-chrome,  or  photo-mechanical  print  in 
natural  colours,  which  is  interesting  as  being  the  first 
photo-chrome  from  solid  objects  issued  to  the  public  in 
Eiiglwdi  if  not  in  the  world.  Simultaneously,  in  The 
Fhotographic  Globe,  Mr.  Bierstadt,  an  advanced  American 
worker,  announces  an  improvement  which  he  considers 
of  the  utmost  importance,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  photo-chromotypy. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  present  position 
of  "Photography  in  I^atural  Colours,"  it  will 
be  well  to  review  the  work  of  the  })a8t,  and 
first  we  must  consider 

THE  DIRECT  METHOD. 

In  1810,  Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Jena,  receiving 
the  pnsmatic  spectrum  of  white  light  upon 
a  surface  of  sensitive  chloride  of  silver, 
found  that  after  a  lengthened  exposure 
the  sensitive  surface  assumed  a  series  of  tints  approxi- 
mating to  the  spectrum  colours  thrown  upon  it.  Thirty 
years  later.  Sir  John  Herschel  noticed  and  announced  the 
.same  fact.  In  1840-43,  Robert  Hunt  experimented  on 
the  subject,  and  published  his  results  in  1844  under  the 
title  of  *  *  Researches  on  Light. "  But  Edmund  Becquerel, 
in  1848,  attained  the  greatest  success  that  up  to  the 
present  has  been  achieved.  He  produced  a  sui-face  of 
silver  chloride  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  upon  which  he 
obtained  correctly  coloured  images  of  various  brilliant 
objects.  Numberless  workers  have  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  Becquerel  and  Hunt,  but  though  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  coloured  images,  110  means  have 
been  found  to  render  them  permanent  in  daylight. 
Becquerel,  it  is  true,  is  said  to  have  rendered  some  of  his 
"heliochromes"  permanent,  but  he  jiever  announced 
the  fact,  and  it  is  known  that  many  of  his  results 
were  very  evanescent.  Again,  Poitevin,  who  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  rotated  in  1868  that 
the  unages  might  be  **  fixed  "  by  means  of  sulphuric 
*cid.  liut  he  showed  no  permanent  results,  and  those 
who  have  followed  his  instructions  have  utterly  failed. 


The  latest  disciple  of  Becquerel,  Verescz,  a  Transyl- 
vanian  worker,  whoso  fame  has  been  widely  chronicled  in 
England,  has  partially  succeeded  in  fixing  photo-chromes. 
But  in  even  his  latest  and  most  successful  efibrts  he  has 
been  unable  to  fix  them  so  as  to  withstand  direct 
sunlight ;  his  colours  are,  at  best,  but  weak  representa- 
tions of  the  originab ;  and  the  green  rays  are  entirely 
unrecorded. 

The  two  most  scientific  and  thorough  workers  who 
have  studied  the  action  of  light  on  the  photo-salts  of 
silver — I  refer  to  Captain  Abney,  in  England,  and  the 
late  Carey  Lea,  in  the  United  States — give  but  little  hope 
that  direct  heliochromy  will  ever  be  acqpmplished.  In 
fact.  Captain  Abney  speaks  of  it  almost  as  a  proven 
impossibility." 

To  put  the  argiunent  against  the  direct  process  in  a  few 
non-technical  words,  I  may  say  that  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  image  represent  so  many  stages  in  the  complete 
action  of  light.     Whenever  light  is  admitted  to  the 
sensitive  surface  the  action  is  continued  until 
the  whole  of  the  image  '* fades"  or  reaches 
the  extreme  result  of  the  light  s  action.  As 
the  difierences  are  in  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment, and  not  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  sensitive  body,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that 
chemical  action  will    fix  "  the  colours. 

THE  INDIRECT  METHOD 

of  representing  objects  in  their  natural  coloura 
by  phonography  was  first  proposed  in  1865,  by  Henry  Col- 
len,  a  drawing-master,  who  knew  nothing  of  photography. 
Starting  from  the  theory  that  all  colours  are  produced 
from  three  primaries,  he  pointed  out  that  if  negatives 
could  be  made,  on  three  plates,  each  rendered  sensitive  to 
a  dififerent  primary  colour,  and  if  superimposed  prints 
could  be  made  in  the  same  colours  to  which  the  respec- 
tive negatives  were  sensitive,  not  only  would  the  primary 
colours  be  rendered  correctly  in  the  result,  but  also, 
as  the  intermediary  colours  would  alfect  the  plates 
in  direct  proportion  as  they  approached  their  primaries, 
so  they  would  be  represented  in  the  print  by  a 
partial  deposit  of  two  of  the  primaiy  pigments,  which 
would  blend  to  give  the  correct  colour  value.  Though 
the  old  colour  theory  is  now  known  to  be  scientifically 
incorrect,  it  works  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  CoUen's  suggestion  may  be  considered  a  sound  one. 
But  tAj  carry  it  out  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  plate  specially 
sensitive  to  each  of  the  primary  colours,  a  feat  which  has 
not  yet  been  achieved.  This  difficulty  was  seen  by  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  of  Paris,  a  practical  worker  who  advanced  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  answer  equally  well  to  use  plates 
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sensitive  to  all  colours,  and  to  **  filter  "  the  light  through 
suitable  screens  of  coloured  glass.  Even  with  this 
modification  the  process  presented  so  many  practical 
difficulties  in  its  details,  that  many  workers  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  after  devoting  to  it  ye^rs  of  labour.  But  each 
one  added  a  little  to  the  general  store  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Du  Hauron's  latest  efforts,  in  1879,  were 
far  from  successful,  and  several  of  his  Continental 
followers  branched  off  from  the  main  idea  into  such 
intricate  manipulations,  that  though  they  approached 
theoretical  perfection,  their  practical  results  were  useless. 

Fred.  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bierstadt,  of  New 
York,  have  both  worked  out  modifications  of  Du  Hauron's 
process  which  give  good  results  in  their  own  hands,  and 
F.  Bligh  Bond,  an  English  experimenter,  has  just  pub- 
lished, as  previously  stated,  a  commercially  practical 
photo-chrome  print,  and  also  some  particulars  of  his 
working. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  TO-DAY,  IN  THEORY, 

can  be  briefly  described,  with  the  aid  of  the  science- 
school  diagram  herewith.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  of 
three  primary  colours,  violet,  green,  and  red,  with  purple, 
blue,  and  orange  as  secondaries.  Three  negatives  are 
taken  through  glasses  transmitting  the  colours  complemen- 
tary to  the  ones  in  which  the  prints  from  the  respective 
negatives  are  to  be  made.  Thus,  the  glass  through  which 
the  negative  for  printing  in  red  is  taken  transmits  violec 
and  green,  with  their  secondary,  blue,  and  their 
intermediates,  blue- violet  and  blue-green,  in  their  full 
power,  and  the  yellow  and  the  purple-violet  in  a  less 
active  degi*ee,  but  entirely  absorbs  the  red,  and  its  inter- 
mediates between  purple  and  orange.  The  action  of  the 
other  screens  is  similar  in  extent,  but  their  centres  of  full 
transmission  are  orange  and  purple  respectively.  From 
the  negatives  thus  obtained,  three  superimposed  prints 
are  made,  in  pigments  approximating  to  the  primary 
colours.  These  pigments  are  necessarily  as  transparent 
as  possible.  Where  a  pure  primary  colour  is  represented 
(on  one  negative  only),  the  pigment  is  deposited  at  its 
greatest  thickness,  but  for  the  representation  of  the  secon- 
daries and  intermediates  two  of  the  negatives  will  have 
been  more  or  less  acted  upon,  and  there  will  be  a  partial 
deposit  of  two  of  the  pigments  in  proper  proportions  to 
give  the  intermediate  tint.  Though  this  process  is  simple 
and  satisfactory  in  theory  there  are  certain  difficulties 
and 

LI3IITATI0NS  IN  PRACTICE. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  optical  and  actinic  (or  chemical)  effects  of  various 
coloured  lights  are  not  truly  proportionate.  This  is  seen 
in  ordinary  portraiture,  where  a  comparatively  dark  blue 
is  represented  as  lighter  than  a  bright  red,  the  reason 
being,  that  the  light  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  even 
when  more  brilliant  to  the  eye,  is  less  active,  chemically, 
than  the  violet  end.  *  Therefore,  to  give  the  reds  and 
yellows  their  fair  share  of  pigment  representation,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  exposures  for  the  three  negatives 
of  unequal  duration.  If  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  were 
equally  actinic  in  power,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
expose  all  the  plates  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  and  to 
develop  them  together,  to  obtain  perfect  equality  of 
rendering. 

An  unequal  representation  of  the  colours  is  not 
observable  if  the  picture  we  produce  is  a  copy  of  a 
painting,  or  any  flat  surface,  unless  we  are  able  to 
oompare  the  copy  with  the  original ;  but  if  the  photograph 

•  Thit  difficulty  has  been  partially,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  over- 
some  by  the  recent  advances  in  orthochromatic  photography. 


is  from  objects  in  relief,  the  defect  will  be  noticeable 
from  the  fact  that  the  shadowed  side  of  a  brightly 
coloured  object  will  be  represented,  ^wt  by  a  darker 
shade  of  the  same  colour,  but  by  a  darker  shade  of 
a  slightly  different  colour  from  the  light  side.  So  far 
as  I  can  understand  from  Mr.  Bierstadt 's  somewhat, 
imperfect  statement  in  The  Photographic  Globe,  it  is  this- 
defect  of  rendering  that  he  has  been  able  to  overcome, — 
by  tlie  use,  in  addition  to  the  primary  colours,  of  a 
neutral-tint  ground-work  printed  from  a  fourth  negative 
which  is  presumably  taken  without  a  screen. 

Another  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  pigments 
are  not  coloursj  but  merely  more  or  less  imperfect 
representations  of  them  ;  and  that  the  pigments  which 
give  the  best  representation  of  the  primarjr  colours  do 
not  make  the  most  truthful  secondary  and  intermediate 
combinations.  In  colour-printers'  parlance,  one  colour 
partly  ** kills"  another  when  mixed.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  the  green  pigment  must  incline  very  strongly 
towards  a  lemon  or  sulphur  yellow,  while  the  red  must 
also  incline  somewhat  m  the  direction  of  yellow  rather- 
than  in  the  direction  of  purple. 

Again,  it  is  imfortunate  that  in  ordinary  pigments  or 
inks,  printed  upon  a  white  surface,  increased  intensity  of 
colour  is  accompanied  by  increased  density,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  inks  to  give  a  bright,  vivid  picture,  and 
yet  transparent  enough  to  let  the  lower  colour  show 
through,  and  tinge  the  one  tliat  is  printed  upon  it.  This 
difficulty  is  partly  overcome  by  printing  the  yellow-green: 
first,  red  next,  and  blue  last  ;  but  more  transparent  pig- 
ments than  we  can  now  command  must  be  f oimd  before 
the  natural  colour  process  is  perfect.  Transparent  gela- 
tine or  celluloid  films,  printed  with  suitable  transparent 
dyes,  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  give  a  truer  olend- 
ing  of  the  colours.  Or  uncoloured  lantern  slides,  pro- 
duced from  three  suitable  negatives,  and  projected  on  to 
a  screen  by  means  of  a  triple  optical  lantern,  with  lights^ 
of  the  primary  colours,  will  give  a  still  better  rendering. 
But  neither  transparencies  nor  optical  lanterns  are  so 
handy  for  general  reference  as  paper  prints. 

WHAT  HAS  ACTUALLY  BEEN  ACHIEVED 

is  represented  in  its  most  accessible  form  bv  the  print 
given  with  Th^  Photographic  Quaiterly  for  July.  It  is  a 
photo-chrome  of  several  gaudily -coloured  bowls  and 
vases,  Japanese  hand  screens,  plants  jn  pots,  four  pea- 
cocks' feathers,  and  a  coloured  rug  or  carpet.  Without 
the  original  objects  to  refer  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  the  colours  are  truly  rendered,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  so.  Speaking  of  the  variety 
of  tints  and  shades  produced  from  the  three  colours,  a 
competent  chromo-litho  artist,  to  whom  I  showed  the 
print,  described  it  as  a  wonderful  production,  which  his 
art  could  scarcely  rival,  and  said  he  would  not  attempt  to 
produce  an  equal  effect  with  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
printings. 

The  problem  of  depicting  objects  in  their  natural 
colours  by  means  of  photography  is  practically  and  com- 
mercially solved,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the 
process  is  perfect.  At  present  only  motionless  objects, 
can  be  dealt  with,  owing  to  the  long  exposure  necessary 
when  using  colour-screens,  but  within  the  past  two  years 

Elates  have  been  rendered  far  more  sensitive  than  ever 
efore  to  the  less  active  rays  of  light,  and  we  shall  see 
still  greater  advances  in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  it  iS' 
hardly  extravagant  to  expect  that,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years> 
photography  in  natural  colours  may  be  almost  as  simple^ 
and  quite  as  near  perfection,  as  photography  in  mono-^ 
chrome  is  to-day.  H.  Snowdek  Ward. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BHE  progress  of  photography,  and  the  rapid  development  of  photographic  publishing,  leads  me  to  add  this  month 
a  new  feature  to  the  Review.    As  I  have  hitherto  published  every  month  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  New 
Books  and  Blue  Books,  so  I  shall  in  future  publish  a  list  of  the  more  important  New  Photographs  that  have 
appeared  at  home  and  abroad  since  my  last  publication,  together  with  an  occasional  reproduction  of  the  moet 
interesting.    As  this  is  the  first  month  of  this  new  feature,  my  list  is  very  fragmentary  and  incomplete.    I  hope. 


Mm  a  fibotogntph  l>yj  £M».  Myen. 

MBS.  H.  H.  STANLEY. 


however,  in  future  numbers,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  photographic  publishers  at  home  and  abroad,  to  make 
these  pages  the  best  existing  catalogue  of  the  photographs  of  the  world.  Publishers  will  much  oblige  if,  in  sending 
tis  their  photographs  for  notice,  they  would  kindly  mention  the  prices  and  sizes,  whether  mounted  or  unmounted. 
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There  is  some  difficulty  in  classifying  photographs,  and  the 
present  list  is  so  very  imperfect  that  it  hardly  lends  itself  to , 
elaborate  classification.  This  being  the  case,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  best  (1)  to  group  together  the  lists  of  the  different 
publishers ;  and  (2)  to  classify  the  portraits  of  celebrities 
published  last  month. 


"Pharaoh's  Daughter." 

Graceful  persouification  of  the  Bfcyptian  Princess  and  infant  Moses. 
Mounted.   Price  10s.  6d. 

"The  First  Chord.'' 

Two  beautiful  children  sitting;  on  the  ground  Uftenlng  intently  to  the 
sound  iMuing  from  the  musical  instrument  held  by  one  of  them. 
21  inches  by  18.   Mounted.  Price  £1  lis.  6d. 


STUDIES  BY  MBS.  BVELtN  MTERS. 

"The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

singularly  beautiful  anrt  thouitlitful  bead  of  boy.  Portrait  of  the  artist's 
own  soli,  »4  by  11}  Inches.   Mounted.   Price  10s.  6d. 

"  Rebecca  at  the  WeU." 

Full-length  figure  of  girl  holding  a  pitcher,  in  graceful  Eastern 
garments.   Mounted.    Price  10s.  6d. 

"Minstrel  Boy." 

Child  sitting  on  the  ground  playing  on  a  banjo.  Mounted.  Price 
10s.  6d. 


"  Hagat*  and  Ishmael." 

Two  Figures.   Mounted.   Price  109.  W. 

"Steady." 

Charming  stndv  of  a  little  girl  holding  a  capful  of  milk  in  both  hands. 
Mounte<l.  iSl  'lls.  M. 

"Smashed." 

Companion  picture  to  the  above,  showing  the  cup  and  its  content*, 
lying  on  the  Hoor  before  their  little  bearer's  dismayed  gaze.  Mounted^ 
Price  £1  lis.  6d. 

All  the  above  are  platinotype,  and  are  on  view  at  7,  Hay- 
market. 
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CAMEEOy  ABT  BEPHODUCTIOXS. 

The  success  attending  the  reproduction  last  year  by  Messrs. 
Cameron  and  Smith  of  the  principal  portraits  shown  in  the 
Stuart  Exhibition  held  last  year,  leads  them  to  believe  that 
lovers  of  the  art  of  Holbein,  Stretes,  and  Zucchero  will 
equally  welcome  a  series  of  reproductions  in  permanent 
j^tc^raj^y  from  pictures  exhibited  in  the  late  Tudor 


Title.  Artist. 

Cftrdinal    Fisher,  I   

BishopofRoch'st  r  S 

Ven.  Philip  How-  if/.,f^ut,m 

ard.E'rlof  Ar  ndel  f  Zucchero 

William  Warham, 
Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy 


Owner. 


Cat. 

No.. 


...Hon.  H.  Tyrwhitt  Wilsqn  6t 
...Duke  of  Norfolk. E.M.,  K  G.  286> 


Hans  Holbein     ...Visooant  DiUoa 


107. 


Bzhibition.  By  permission  of  respective  owners,  the  follow- 
ing reproduction  can  now  be  obtained  in  folio  on  India-tinted 
Bepia  mounts,  in  two  sizes,  viz.,  18  inches  and  10  inches. 


Title. 


Artist. 


Henry  VIII.  ...Paris  Bordone 
Sir  TaamMA  More  ...Hans  Holbein 

*S3froM£lH».  Holbein 

Ufargarct,  Coun- )   

team  of  Salisbury  f 


Owner. 


No. 


...Merchant  Taylors' Company  120 
...Edward  Huth.  Bsq.     ...  V» 

33 


...Lord  Doninfi^on 
...Lord  Donin{|fUm 


78 


Katberine  of  Ara- 
gon 

Sueen  Mary 
enry    Howard,  1 
Eariof  Surrey  ! 
Cardinal  Pole 
Christina,  Duchess 

of  Milan 
Queen  Elizabeth  . 
Queen  El iwibeth  . 
Edward  VI. 
The  price  of  a  set 
£3  2s.  (10  by  8). 


I  Hans  Holbein     ...Duke  of  Manchester  « 

...Lucas  de  Heere    ...Society  of  Antiquaries ...  206 
[Gwillim  Stretes   ...Dukeof  Norfolk.E.M.,K.O.  51 
Annibale  CamMX5i...Lord  Donlngton ...  21« 
^Hans  Holbein      ...Dukeof  Norfolk. E.M..K.G.  92 

*    ...Mrs.  Cunliffe  

  Lord  DeL'Isle  and  Dudley  311 

.VGwillim  S«retes  ...Henry  Huck  Glbbs.  Esq.  ... 
of  10  8elect4Ki  from  the-«bove.  is  £0  Ss.  (IpbyU), 
Sepaiite  examples  of  the  foregoing,  excepting  the 
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,  portrait  of  Sir  Thomaa  More,  may  also  be  had  (18  by  14)  I5«.,  and  (10 

by  8>  Se. 

Messrs.  Cameron  and  Smith  have  also  recently  photographed 
7  the  fine  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  taken  from 
life  during  the  winter  of  1859,  by  Mrs.  Birdell  Fox.  Mounted. 
,  Price  £1  Is. 

PORTRAITS  OF  CELEBRITIES. 

ARTISTS. 

Millais,  Sir  John,  R.A. 

A  scries  of  quarto  portraits.  One  (reproduced)  and  bust ;  the  others 
three-quarters  length,  with  cap  on  head,  standing  before  canvas  or 
easel  with  brusli  In  hand.   Price  10s.  6d.   (Fradelle  and  Young.) 

Stanley,  Mrs.  H.  M.  (Dorothy  Tennant). 

Two  portraits  "of  the  bride  of  the  month.  One  (reproduced)  with 
pronle  and  bust;  the  other  standing,  showing  back.  (Mrs.  Myers.) 
Not  for  sale. 

Leighton,  Sir  Frederick. 

:  Imperial  photo.,  mezzotint.  lOin.  by  Sin.  Represents  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  standing  in  his  studio  with  palette  and  brush  in 
hand,  facing  the  spectator.  Part  of  the  Distinguished  Artist's  series. 
Price,  platinotype  process— resembling  an  engraving,  lOs.  6d.;  ordinary 
process,  7s.  6d. ;  cablneta  of  same.  2s.  each.   (Fradelle  and  Young.) 

Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  P.R.A.  * 

'  Two  cabinet  portraits,  head  and  shoulders;  full  face  and  half  profile, 
latter  reproduced  picture ;  fine  photographs.  Price  28.  each.  (Stereo- 
scopic Company.) 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema. 

This  photograph,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Distinguished  Artist's 
series,  representa  the  artist,  three-parts  length,  looking  at  a  picture 
on  his  easel.   Platlnot\'p€.    Imperial  size.  10s.  M. ;  ordhiary  pro- 

.  cess,  7s.  Od. ;  cabineta  of  same.  2s.   (Fradelle  and  Young.) 

ECCLESIASTICS. 

The  Bishop  of  Sydney. 

Three-quarters.  Price  28.  (Elliott  and  Frj*.) 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Alhans. 

{Head  and  shoulders.  Price  2s.  (Elliott  and  Fry.) 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

:  Sitting  facing  the  spectator.  Price  2s.  (Elliott  and  Fry.) 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

r  Sitting,  three^uarter  length,  full  face.  Cabinet.  2s.  (EUiatt  and  Fry.) 
SOCIAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 

From  the  "  Van  der  Weyde^"  Limeuoht  Studio. 

Lady  de  Grey. 
Lady  Brooke. 

I  Price  28.  each. 


OF  REVIEWS. 

From  the  Stereoscopic  Company— 

Miss  Agnes  Huntingdon. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Beere. 
Miss  Halliday. 
Mr.  John  Hare. 
Mr.  Wlllard. 

Price  2s.  each. 

Herr  PaderewskL 

Head  and  shoulders.  Cabinet.  Price  2s.   (Elliots  and  Fry.) 

Max  Hamburg. 

The  youthful  musical  prodigy,  dressed  in  sailor  suit,  leaning  ag^nst 
a  piano  with  piece  of  music  in  his  hand.  Cabinet.  Price  2s.  (BlUoU 
and  Fry.) 

LITERARY. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Powerful,  expressive  head ;  shoulders  covered  with  hea>*y  fur  coat 
Cabinet.  Price  28.   (Vander  Weyde.) 

Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Novelist.  Author  of  Three 
Men  in  a  Boat" 

Rider  Haggard,  Novelist 

Cabineta.  Price  2s.  each.  (Stereoscopic  Company.) 

POLITICIANS. 

Mr.  PlimsoU. 

Cabinet.  Price  2s.  (Stereoscopic  Company). 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart,  M.P. 

cabinet.   Price  28.  (Elliott  and  Fr>  .) 

TRAVELLERS,  ETC. 

The  Emin  Relief  Expedition. 

Elliott  and  Fry  publish  portraita  of  all  the  leading  members  of  theEmiai 
Expedition,  in  costume  as  equipped  for  African  Bxploration. 

Surgeon  Parke,  A.M.S. 

With  rille  across  back.  FuU  length,  facing  spectator.  Cabinet.  Slk 

Lieut  Stairs,  R.E. 

Half  profile,  full  length,  with  rlfie  in  one  hand  and  spear  in  the  other. 
Cabinet.  2s. 

Mr.  Jephson. 

Standing  at  ease,  with  rifle  and  shooting  cap.  Cabinet.  28. 

Capt  Nelson. 

Profile,  with  rifle  in  right  hand.  Cabinet.  2s. 


.  As  many  readers,  especially  those  in  the  Colonies,  desire  to  obtain  photographs  of  celebrities  without  exactly  knowing 
•  where  to  order  them,  I  will  be  glad  to  forward  them  any  photographs  on  receipt  of  their  remittance  for  postage 
.  and  cost  of  photographs.  Roughly  speaking,  cabinet  photographs  are  published  at  2s.  2d.,  and  the  postage  for 
.  unmounted  photographs  by  book  post  is : —  s.  d. 

For  all  parts  of  the  Postal  Union    0  1 

For  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand    0  2 

If  mounted,  and  sent  in  sealed  envelope,  a  cabinet  photograph  weighs  nearly  an  ounce,  and  costs  double  the 
ordinary  postal  rates  for  a  half -ounce  letter,  viz.  : —  s.  d. 

For  the  Postal  Union    0  5 

For  India   0  10 

For  Australia  and  New  Zealand   1  0 

For  South  Africa    0  8 

Very  few  portraits  of  celebrities  are  published  excepting  in  cabinet  size.  Views  of  scenery  are  usually  of  the 
larger  quarto  size,  and  cost  unmounted  from  Is.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d. 

The  Passion  Play  cabinets  cost  Is.  each  ;  the  quarto  pictures  2s.  6d.  each.  The  price  is  the  same  mounted  or 
unmounted. 

All  letters  enclosing  orders  to  be  marked    Photograph  "  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
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ART. 

MoLLETT,  John  W.  The  Painters  of  Barbizon. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Two 
▼olumes.   Price  7s. 

These  two  volumes  form  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  "Qreat 
Artists  "  Series.  Corot,  Daubigny,  and  Dupr^  are  dealt  with  in  the 
first ;  Hillet.  Bousseau,  and  Diaz  in  the  others. 

Thomson,  David  Cboal.   The  Barbizon  School  of 

Painters.    (Chapman  and  Hall.) 

This  is  a  far  more  elaborate  woric  than  the  preceding,  and  contains  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  beautiful  illustrations.  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  is  connected  with  the  Goupll  Gallery  in  New  Bond 
Street,  has  done  much  to  create  a  taste  in  Uils  country  for  the  worlcs 
of  Corot  and  his  confreres.  Millet,  it  may  be  added,  is  now  univer- 
sally known  as  the  painter  of  the  "Angelas,"  which  was  bought  in 
1859  for  £80  and  recently  sold  for  £22,120 : 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Duffy,  Sib  Chables  Gavan,  k.c.m.g.  Thomas  Davis : 
The  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Patriot,  1840—1846.  (Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.)  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  12s. 

Davis  was  one  of  the  purest  of  patriots,  and  his  connection  with  the 
"  Young  Ireland  Movement,"  brief  though  it  was  in  respect  of  time, 
has  haa  an  important  bearing  upon  the  struggle  for  Irish  national 
independence.  The  story  of  his  life  and  work  u  here  told  by  a  politi- 
cal associate  and  friend. 

E.  A.  T.  Alexander  Heriot  Maekonochie :  A  Memoir. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Portrait 
and  Two  Views.   Price  7s.  6d. 

A  very  sympathetic  record  (from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Charles  Towle,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor)  of  an  earnest  and  untiring  worker 
Among  the  poor.  Mr.  Maekonochie  laboured  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  and  effected  great  changes 
In  the  crowded  district  of  which  he  had  charge.  The  ritual  introduced 
by  him  at  St.  Alban's  provoked  much  litigation,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  this  Memoir.  The  Rev.  W.  Russell  contributes  a 
preface. 

Fboui^e,  James  Anthony,  M.A.  Thomas  Carlyle :  A 
History  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  His  Life,  1796- 
1835.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8to.  Cloth.  Two  volumes. 
Portraits  and  engravings.   Price  7s. 

These  are  two  volumes  of  the  "  Silver  Series."  The  tiraa  has  gone  by 
when  one  might  abuse  Froude's  **  Carlvle"  on  the  ground  that  he 
tells  us  too  much  about  his  subject,  what  he  has  written,  he  has 
written.  We  hasten  cordially  to  welcome  a  cheap  and  excellent 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  entertaining  biographies  of  the  century. 
Two  more  volumes,  containingCarlyle's  Life  in  London,  are  to  follow. 
The  new  edition  will  cost  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  sum 
at  which  the  book  was  originally  published. 

Rbid,  Mbs.  Elizabeth.  Mayne  Reid :  A  Memoir  of 

his  Life.     (Ward  and  Downey.)   8vo.   Cloth.  Portrait. 
Price  6s. 

The  facts  which  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  widow  has  collected  concerning 
her  husband's  military  and  literary  careers  are  not  very  artistically 
arranged,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  interesting. 
All  who  have  read  and  admired  Majme  Reid's  stories  and  adventures— 
mad  wholias  not  ?— will  welcome  this  record  of  his  life  and  work. 


e  from  any  bookseller  ^  any  Book  they  may  require,  whether  or  not  it  is^ 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  on 


Smith,  G.  Babnett.  The  Life  Of  The  Right  EOTU 
William  Ewart  Gladstone.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.)  Bvo*. 
Cloth.   Pp.  604.   Portrait.   Price  3s.  6d. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  popular  l|fe  of  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
Should  prove  a  useful  accession  to  the  libraries  of  Liberal  Clubs  and> 
of  similar  institutions. 

Williams,  Montagu,  Q.C.  Leaves  of  a  Life.  (Mac- 

millanandCo.)  8yo.  Cloth.  Pp.374.   Portrait.  Price  3s. 6d. 

This  is  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Montagu  Williams's  very 
interesting  reminiscences.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  prettily 
bound. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

BuBNAND,  F.  c.   Very  Much  Abroad.  (Bradbury, 

Agnew,  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  436.   Price  5s. 
Papers  reprinted  (with  the  illustrations)  from  Punch,  formerly  the  first  * 
volume  of  a  "Collected  Uniform  Edition"  of  Mr.  Bumand's  writings. 

BuBNAND,  F.  C.  A  New  Light  Thrown  Across  (the^ 
Keep-it-Quiet)  Darkest  Africa.  (Trischier  and  Co.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  176.   Illustrations.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Bumand  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  parody,  and  the  little  volume 

before  us  is  a  pleasant  skit  upon  the  book  of  the  day.   Perhaps  we 

ought  to  have  placed  it  imder  **  Travel." 

Howells,  a.  g.  Febbebs,  LL.M.    Dante's  Treatise : . 
De  Vulgari  Eloquentla.    (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  XX.  132. 

Dante's  great  poem  has  overshadowed  the  few  prose-works  which  he 
wrote.  Mr.  Howells  has  translated  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  elo- 
quence of  the  vulgar  tongue  (i.e.,  Italian),  and  has  appended  some 
very  useful  notes.  Dante's  treatise  is  really  a  manifesto  in  favour  oV 
the  use  of  Italian  in  preference  to  Latin. 

Leslie,  Robebt  C.  Old  Sea  Wings:  Ways  and 
Words  in  the  Days  of  Oak  and  Hemp.  (Chapman  and 

Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  328.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  ^ 
illustrations.   Price  14s. 

The  title  pretty  accurately  describes  this  book.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  book  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  Mr.  John  Buskin. 

Masson,  David  (Editor).  The  Collected  Writings  of  ' 

Thomas  De  Quineey.     (Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles. 

Black.)   8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  vui.  456.   Price  3s.  6d. 

The  tenth  volume  of  Professor  Masson's  new  edition  of  De  Quincey's 
works,  containing  "Literary  Theory  and  Criticism."  Among  the 
articles  and  papers  comprised  in  this  volume  are  the  *'  Letters  to  a. 
Young  Man  whose  Education  has  been  Neglected."  and  the  essays 
on  Rhetoric,  Style,  Language,  Conversation,  Greek  Literature,  and 
Milton. 

Stevenson.  E.  (Editor.)  Early  Reviews  of  Great 
Writers  (1786-1882).  (Walter  Scott.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xviii.  326.   Price  Is. 

An  excellent  idea  spoilt  by  bad  editing.  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  to  have 
thought  it  sufficient  to  extract  a  certain  number  of  old  review  articles, 
and  to  prefix  to  them  a  short  history  of  the  old  Reviews.  Concerning, 
the  most  important  point^namely,  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  articles  were  written— he  says  nothing.  Extracts  are  taken  fiom 
the  Monthly,  the  Edinburgh,  the  Qxtarterly,  the  Westmirtster,  and 
Blackwood^ t  Magazine,  and  the  book  includes  reviews  of  Bums,  Cole- 
ridge. Byron,  S^tt,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Ttnnyson.  A  volume  of  the  ^ 
*'  C^melot  Series." 
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The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay. 

<Vizetelly  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  444.    Price  2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  this  entertaining  work, 
which,  when  complete,  will  form  the  initial  publication  of  a  new 
series  of  reprints.  Lord  Macaulay's  excellent  essay  is  prettxed  by  way 
of  biographical  introduction,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward  contributes  some 
useful  notes.  ▲  portrait  of  Fanny  Buraey  forms  the  frontispiece. 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  more  important  works  of 
fiction  published  during  the  month  of  July.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  two  and  three  volume  novels  is 
exceedingly  small.  Such  works  are  seldom  bought  outright: 
persons  desirous  of  reading  them  usually  find  an  abundant 
supply  at  the  circulating  libraries.  Stories  in  one  volume 
naturally  stand  on  a  different  footing;  consequently  both 
£ize  and  price  are  in  each  case  given. 

Thbee  Volume  Novels. 
Anon.   An  Australian  Girl.   (Bentley  and  Son.) 

Cobb,  Thomas.  Fop  Value  Received.  (Ward  and 
Downey.) 

James,  Henby.  The  Tragic  Muse.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Two  Volume  Novels. 
Bbown,  Robebt.  Jack  Abbott's  Log :  a  Yarn  of  the 

Merchant  Service.    (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.) 

Hethebinoton,  Helen  F.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dabwih 
BuBTON.  Paul  Nugent,  Materialist.  (Griffith,  Farran, 
and  Co.) 

A  reply  to  "  Bobert  Klsmere,"  Miss  Hetherington  no  doubt  supplies  the 
story,  while  the  clergjman  contributes  the  many  discussions  on  reli- 
gion and  science  with  which  the  book  abounds.  In  the  end  the  mate- 
rialist becomes  a  Christian. 

LoDwicK,  R.  w.  John  Bolt,  Indian  Civil  Servant 

<Digby  and  Long.) 

One  Volume  Noveub. 
Allen,  F.  M.  Brayhard :  The  Strange  Adventures 
of  One  Ass  and  Seven  Champions.    (Ward  and 

Downey.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  a08.  37  illustrations  by  Harry 
Furniss.   Pxice  6s. 

Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Two 
Marriages.  (Macmlllan  and  Co.)  A  cheap  edition.  8vo. 
•Cloth.   Pp.  338.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Atjthob  op  **  My  Neighbour  Nellie."  Loafing  and 
Loving.  (Ftm  Office.)  A  collection  of  short  stories  and 
sketches.  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.  198.  Illastrations. 
Price  Is. 

Bjobnson,  Bjornstjeene.    In  God*s  Way.  OVilliam 

Heinemann.)    8vo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.  288.    Price  2s.  (>d. 

The  initial  volume  of  fleinnnnnn's  InUmat  'tonal  IJbrnri/,  Thetranslntion 
has  been  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Carniichael :  Mr.  Edmund  Go(y?e. 
the  general  editor  of  the  series,  prefixing  a  brief  biographical  and 
critical  note. 

BoLDBEwooD,  Kalph.    Tho  Squattep's  Dream :  a 

StOPy  of  Australian  Life.  (Macmillan  and  (^o.)  8vo. 
cloth.    Pp.  312.    Price  3s.  6d.    A  cheap  edition. 

BoRLASE,  J.  s.  For  True  Love's  Lake.  (Waxne  and 

Co.)    8vo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.  190.    Price  Is. 

CoMPTON,  Herbert.  The  Dead  Man's  Gift :  a  Tea 
Planter's  Romance.  (W.  H.  AUen  and  Co.)  8vo.  cloth. 
Pp.390.   Price  3s.  6d. 


Cunningham,  Sib  Henby  Stbwabt,  K.C.I.B.  Wheat 
and  Tares :  a  Modern  Story.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Pp.  280.   Price  3s.  6d.   A'  cheap  edition. 

Dickens,  Chables,  and  Wilkie  Collins.  The  Lazy 
Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices :  No  Thorougrhfare  : 
The  Perils  of  Certain  English  Prisoners.  (Chapman 

and  Hall.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Illustrations.   Price  5s. 

These  three  stories  formed  three  Christmas  Numbers  of  Household 
Words.    They  are  now  reprinted  hi  complete  form  for  the  first  time. 

Fabmeb,  Lucy.  The  Chronicles  of  Cardewe  Manor. 

(Hutchinson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.308.  Price  2s.  6d. 
A  collection  of  short  stories. 

Fenn,  geoboe  Manville.  Princess  Fedor*s  Pledge ; 

and  Other  Stories.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  308.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Feanc?illon,  R.  E.,  and  Otheb  Writers.  Wooln^r: 
Stories  Of  the  Course  that  Never  Did  Run  Smooth. 

(Hutchinson  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.312.   Price  3s.  6d. 

GiLCHBisT,  R.  Mubbay.   Passlon  the  Plaything. 

(William  Heinemann.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.208.   Price  68. 

GissiNG,  George.    The  Nether  World.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)   8vo.    Boards.   Pp.  392.   Price  2a. 
A  cheap  "yellow-back  "  edition. 

Lbb,  Tom.  Stephanie.  (Ward  and  Downey.)  8vo. 
CJoth.   Pp.  320.   Price  6s. 

Leith-Adams,  Mrs.  My  Land  of  Beulah.  (Methuen 
and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  320.   Price  3s.  6d. 
A  new  edition  in  one  volume. 

Lethbbidqe-Banbuby,  g.  a.  The  Lumley  Wood 
Mysteiy.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.)  4to.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.  78.    Illustrations  by  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,   Price  Is. 

Love  Tales.    (William  Paterson  and  Co.) 

Asetof  five  Bniall  octavo  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  containing  selected 
love  tales -rKnglish,  Scottish,  Irish,  German,  and  American.  Price 
Is.  per  volume. 

MuLHOLLAND,  RosA.  Tho  Haunted  Organist  of  Hurly 
Burly ;  and  Other  Stories.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.)  8vo., 

cloth.   Pp.  304.    Price  2s.  fid. 

NisBET,  Hume.  Ashes :  A  Tale  of  Two  Spheres. 

(Authors'  Co-operative  Publishing  Company.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  404.   Price  Gs. 

St.  Johnston,  Alfued.  A  South  Sea  Lover.  (Mac- 
millan and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  322.    Price  6s. 

Tales  ft'Om  "Blackwood."     (Blackwood  and  Sous.) 

Sm.  8vo.    Papdr  covers.    Pp.  208.    Price  Is. 

Four  stories,  reprints  from  Blackwood^  s  Magazine.  "Such  Pity  as  a 
Father  hath'  ;  ••Coincidences";  "A  Dead  Man's  Veugeauce  ;  and 
•*  The  Story  of  James  Barker." 

Williams,  J.  Locke.  Amyon  Drewth.  (Ward  and 
Downey.)   8vo.   Paper  covers.   Pp.  152.   Price  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRA^^L 

Bknxett,  Arthur.  John  Bull  and  His  Other  Island 

II.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp. 
210.    Price  1§. 

The  lli-st  part  of  tliis  hook  was  noticed  in  our  April  number.  The 
volume  before  us  is  of  a  more  political  character,  containing,  it 
dt'csi,  a  nan-ative  of  a  visit  to  Ulster,  undertaken  with  the  ol>ject  of 
obtaining,  by  pei-sonal  enquiry-,  some  idea  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
province  concerning  Home  Kiile.  It  also  gives  an  a<«ount  of  a  journey 
to  Q  weedore,  and  a  description  of  Belfast  at  the  time  of  the  riots. 
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DmrcAN,  Saba.  Jeanette.  A  Social  Departure ;  How 
OrUiodocia  and  I  Went  Round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.  (Chatto«id  Windus).   8vo,   Cloth.   Price  7s.  6d. 

A  very  bright  and  amuslne  book  of  travel,  full  of  picturesque  and 
humorous  descriptions  of  countries,  men,  and  manners. 

Oliyeb,  Edwabd,  M.i.C.E.  Across  the  Border ;  or, 
Pathan  and  Biloch.  (Chapman  and  Hall).  Svo.  Cloth 
Pp.  xi.  344.   Map.   Price  14s. 

This  book  is  to  some  extent  a  reprint  of  letters  which  have  appeared  in 
various  Indian  journals.  It  contains  a  well-written  description  of  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  the  frontier,  from  the  Black  Mountain  to 
Southern  Baluchistan,  together  with  some  amusing  anecdotes. 

HISTORY. 

Fboudb,  James  Anthony,  M.A.  CSBSar:  A  Sketch. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.-568 
Price  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  "  Silver  Series."  Mr.  Froude's  sketch  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  graphic  presentations  of  the  life, 
character,  and  deeds  of  Julius  Caesar  wnich  have  yet  been  written, 
and  the  publishers  have  done  wisely  to  issue  it  in  so  pleasant  and 
accessible  a  form. 

Mackintosh,  John,  LL.D.  Scotland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Century.  (T.  Fisher 

Unwin).   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxii.-336.   Price  5s. 

The  most  recently  issued  volume  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations"  series. 

Mebivale,  The  Veby  Rev.  Chables,  D.C.L.  History  of 

the  Romans  Under  the  Empire.  (Longmans,  Greenland 

Co.)   8vo.  Cloth.   8  vols.   Price  38.  6d.  per  volume. 

Dean  Merivalc's  '*  History"  is  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  so  that  this  again,  like  Mr.  Froude's  "Cassar,"  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  "  Silver  Series."  The  plates  from  which  the 
book  is  printed  are  rather  worn ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  good  working  edition.  Lsist  month  this  book  could  not  be 
purchased  for  less  than  48s. ;  now  it  may  be  bought  for  28s. 

Walpole,  Spenceb.  a  History  of  Engrland  ft*om  the 

Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  In  1815.  (Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.   8vo.    Cloth.   Price  6s.  per  volume. 

This  is  a  revised  re-issue  in  six  volumes  of  a  work  that  is  almost  indis 
pensible  to  the  student  of  English  politics.  Vols.  I.  and  11.,  which 
are  now  ready,  show  that  the  book  is  likely  to  be  one  which  will 
prove  pleasant  to  read  and  to  handle— all  that  can  be  desired  in  a 
reprint. 

YoNOE,  Chablotte  m.  Cameos  from  English 
History.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  342. 
Price  5s. 

Tiis  is  the  seventh  series  of  Miss  Yonge's  pleasantly-written  sketches 
1  the  more  important  events  of  English  history.  It  embraces  the 
Anportant  period  between  1642  and  1678,  and  comprises  an  account  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  u. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 
Brassey,  Lord  (Editor).  The  Naval  Annual,  1890. 
(Portsmouth  :  Griffin  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  538. 

A  very  valuable  year-book,  in  four  parts :  (1)  General .  by  Lord  Brassey ; 
(2)  Tables  of  British  and  Foreign  Armoured  and  Unarmoured  Ships, 
by  F.  K.  Barnes ;  (3)  Armour  and  Ordnance,  by  Captain  Orde  Browne ; 
and  (4)  statistics.  Tables,  and  Official  Reports. 

Oreekwoqd,  Thomas,  F.RG.S.  Public  Libraries :  A 
History  of  the  Movement,  and  a  Manual  for  the 
Organization  and  Management  of  Rate-Supported 

libraries.   (Slmpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
686.   niustrations.   Price  23.  6d. 

A  thiid  edition  entirely  re-written.  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr. 
Greenwood  that  "  if  by  increased  effort  and  an  enhanced  public  in- 
terest the  number  of  adoptions  of  the  Acts  can  be  raised  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  during  the  next  ten  years,  when  the  jubilee 
of  the  Bwart  Act  will  be  celebrated,  a  most  desirable  end  will  be 
aooomplished." 
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Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xtt 
288.   Price  Is.  6d. 

This  useful  handbook  gives  the  objects,  date  of  formation,  office,  in- 
come, expenditure,  invested  funds,  bankers,  treasurers,  and  seoretariea 
of  over  a  thousand  charitable  institutions. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Adams,  Francis.  Songs  of  the  Army  of  Night. 

(Vizetelly  and  Co.)  Sm.  Svo.  Cloth.   Pp.  116.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  remarkable  verse.  Much  of  it  is  crude,  and  all  of  it 
breathes  the  fierce  spirit  of  Republicanism ;  but  there  are  pieces  in 
the  book  which  reveal  rare  insight  and  power. 

AU3TIN,  Alfred.  English  Lyrics.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.)   Svo.   Cloth,   Pp.  172.   Price  3s.  6d. 

A  selection  from  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  lyrical  poems,  to  which  is  pre* 
fixed  a  critical  preface  by  Mr.  William  Watson. 

Betham-Edwabds,  M.  (Editor.)  Poems  of  Owen 
Meredith.  (Walter  Scolt.)  Sm.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xxiv., 
250.   Price  Is. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  "  Canterbury  Poets"  series,  which  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  poems  appear  to  have  been  carefully  selected,, 
and  the  introduction  reads  very  pleasantly. 

Elus,  Havelock.  (Editor.)  The  Best  Plays  of  the 
Old  Dramatists:  Thomas  Hlddleton.  (VizeteUy  and 
Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  :dv.  486.   Price  2s.  6d, 

students  of  our  English  drama  will  note  with  satisfaction  that  Mr. 
Vizetelly  has  recommenced  his  issue  of  the  **  Mermaid  Series."  Tliis. 
is  the  second  volume  of  Middleton,  and  contains  "The  Roaring 
Girl,"  The  Witch,"  "  A  Fair  Quarrel,"  "  The  Mayor  of  Queens- 
borough,"  and  *•  The  Widow." 

POLITICS  AND  SOCIETY. 

Co-operative  Life.  (Co-op6rative  Publishing  Co.)  8vo^ 
Boards.   Pp.  237.   Price  Is.  ^. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  advantages  of  co-operation  in  the  various  de> 
partments  of  life,  delivered  at  the  Working  Men's  CollcKe,  Great 
Ormond  Street.  The  lectures  are  by  various  pens,  the  whole  course 
being  summed  up  in  a  final  lecture  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the 
author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 

DicEY,  A.  v.,  Q.c.  The  Verdict :  A  Tract  on  the 
Political  Significance  of  the  Pamell  Commission. 

(Caasell  and  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  X.-194.   Price  2s.  6d. 

A  somewhat  belated  analysis  of  the  Special  Commission  Report,  as  seen 
from  the  Unionist  point  of  view.  We  fear  the  bool  is  too  late  U* 
revive  any  keen  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  Pamell  Commission  ov 
its  Beport. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Etton,  Robbbt.  The  Apostles*  Creed;  Sermons.. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  k  Co.).  Svo.  Pp.  adii.-206. 
Price  38.  6d. 

*'  The  aim  of  these  sermpns."  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  is  to  give 
such  a  simple  exposition  of  the  truths  of  the  Baptismal  Creed  as  may 
be  useful  to  candidates  for  confirmation,  and  to  others  who  have  not 
time  or  ability  for  the  study  of  more  profound  works  on  the  subject." 

FisHEB,  Geobqe  Pabk.  The  Nature  and  Method  of 

Revelation.    (Fisher  Unwm).    Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  292 
Price  3s.  6d. 

A  work  by  an  American  theologian.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  th& 
nature  and  method  of  Bevelation :  for  the  rest  the  book  consists  of 
essays  on  the  date  and  authenticity  of  the  Oospels,  on  the  theo> 
logical  ideas  of  Matthew  Arnold— an  interesting  paper-fand  a  criti« 
^of  the  recent  <»°t«Cffgffi^6fV3©€^T€^ 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 
CONTENTS  OF  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.  28.  6d. 

Hovf  British  (Clonics  Got  Responsible 
Government.  -  _ 
Sir  C.  GAVAJf  DUFTT,  K.C.M.G. 

Christ  Among  the  Doctors.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 

W.  HoLMAN  Hunt. 
The  National  Home  Readhig  Union  and  its 
Prospects. 

J.  Chuhtox  Coluxs. 
The  Limits  of  Ritual  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Bartlktt. 
The  Shetland  Isles  in  the  Blrds'-Nesting 
Season.    ^ 

T.  DiOBY  PiGOTT,  C.B. 

Women  and  the  Universities. 

J.  Q.  Fitch. 

Illustrated  Journalism. 

Carmichael  Thomas. 
The  Pre-hlstorlc  Races  of  Italy. 

Canon  Isaac  Tatlor. 
The  Nlhilisms  and  Socialisms  of  the  World. 

J.  Page  Hopps. 
The  Organization  of  Unskilled  Labour. 

R.  Spkkce  Watsoit,  LL.D. 
A  Defence  of  University  Lectures. 

Professor  William  Kxight,  LL.D. 
Britain  "Finde  Si^le." 

Frederick  Qreeitwood. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.  2s.  6d. 
Russia :  an  Ode. 

Algerkok  Charles  Swikhurne. 
The  Latest  Discoveries  in  Hypnotism.  11. 

Dr.  J.  LuYS. 
The  Stronghold  of  the  Sphakiotes. 

Jamks  D.  Bovrchier. 
Mlckiewicz,  the  National  Poet  of  Poland. 

B.  J.  Dillon,  Ph.D. 

Hogarth's  Tour. 

Austin  Dodson. 

Ethics  and  Politics. 

Sir  Roland  Blennkrhassett,  Bart. 
Labour  Disputes  in  America. 

Dr.  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey. 
The  Educational  Outlook. 

Rev.  J.  R.  DiGOLE. 
Armenia  and  the  Armenian  People. 

£.  B.  Lanin. 

War  in  the  Future. 

Col.  W.  W.  KXOLLYS. 

The  Change  of  Government  in  Germany. 
The  Chocolate  Makers'  Strike. 

Clementina  Black. 

The  London  Stage. 

Oswald  Crawfurd. 

THE  FORUM.   June.  60  cents. 
Formative  Influences. 

Prof.  John  Tyndall. 
A  Short  Study  of  "  Hamlet." 

James  E.  Murdoch. 
Obstacles  to  Civil  Service  Reform. 

W.  M.  Ferriss. 

The  Wages  System. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
A  Defence  of  the  Veto  Power. 

Eder  C.  Mason. 
The  Art  of  Gerrymandering. 

Walter  C.  Hamm. 
Modem  Eclipse  Problems. 

Prof.  David  P.  Todd. 
Perplexities  that  Canada  would  Bring. 

A.  B.  Carman. 
The  Newspaper  of  the  Future, 

NoAE  Brooks. 
Gunpowder  and  its  Successors. 

Commander  F.  M.  Barber. 
The  Newer  West.  R.  J.  Hinton. 


NEW  REVIEW.  6d. 

British  South-Central  Africa.   (With  Map.) 

1.  H.  H.  Johnst6n  (British  Consul  at 

Mozambique). 

2.  Ralph  Charles   Williams  (Late 

British  Agent  in  the  South  African 
Republic). 
A  Lecture  m  Defence  of  Lectures. 

Prof.  Max  MiiLLER. 
Two  Voices.  Frederick  Greenwood. 
A  Radical  Programme.   Part  II. 

Right  Hon.  Sh:  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.   2*.  6rf. 
Our  Rights  and  Prospects  in  Africa. 

Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron.  R.N. 
Count  Mattel's  System. 

Her  Excellency  Lady  Paget. 
Political  and  Social  Life  in  Holland.  S.  T. 
The  Punishment  of  Genius. 

William  Watson. 
Triumphant  Democracy  in  the  17th  Century. 

F.  Leggb. 

The  Stage  in  Shakespeare's  Day. 

William  Poel. 
"  Snake  Jim  Hollunder  ?  "  Arthur  Gaye. 
••What  is  Education  ?"  Frederic  Pincott. 
The  Last  Singers  of  BukhArft. 

Chas.  J.  Pickering. 
A  Western  Trout-Stream.  C.  Parkinson. 
The  Case  for  the  Tithe-Owner. 

Rev.  W.  GlLDKA. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  2s.  6d. 

The  Value  of  Africa:  a  Reply  to  Sir  John 

Pope  Hennessy.   H.  H.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  as  Premier. 

Edward  Dicey. 
The  Loyalty  of  the  Colonies. 

R.  H.  Bakewell.  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Charles  the  First  as  a  Picture  C«illector. 

Hknrt  G.  H,ewlkit. 
On  the  Rim  of  the  Debcrt..  £.  N.  Buxton. 
Noticeable  Books. 
The  Power  of  Suggestion. 

C.  Theodore  Ewart,  M.D. 
The  Soldier's  Barrack  Room. 

A.B.  McHardy.  Lleut.-Col.R.E.  Retired. 
The  Hebrew  Hell.  James  Mew. 
Domestic  Ser%^ce.   Mrs.  FRANCIS  Darwin. 
Primitive  Natural  History. 

George  J.  Romanes. 
The  American  Silver  Bubble. 

Robert  Giffen. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

July.   60  Cents. 
Mr.  Pamell  Answered. 

Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 
Children  of  the  Stage.  E.  T.  Gerry. 
The  Emancipation  of  the  Family.— II. 

Mrs.  MoNA  Caird. 
Critics  of  *•  Problems  of  Greater  Britain. " 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  W.  Dilkk. 
Summing  up  tlie  Tariff  Discussion. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Railway  Men  in  Politics. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
Speaker  Reed's  Error. 
Contested  Elections.   Speaker  Reed. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

July  1. 

Both  of  Them.  Albert  Delpit. 

With  the  Redskins.    (And  in  the  15th.) 

Arvede  Barine. 
The  Pronunciation  of  Greek. 

Jean  Psichari. 
Tonquln  and  the  Colony  of  Cochin  China. 

Paul  Rueinart. 
The  Benedictines  of  Roumanla.  (And  In  the 
I5tb.)  Leo.  Bachelin 

The  Organic  Evolution  of  Paris. 

Hector  Depasse. 
German  Invasion  of  the  East. 
A  Page  of  Contemporary  History  In  Ireland. 

■^Geo.  Colclough. 
Joan  of  Arc  at  Nancy.  G,  G. 
The  English  Police.   T.  J ohnson. 

July  15. 
Excursions  In  the  (Dvclades. 

C't*.  Charles  de  Mouy. 
The  French  City.   (4th  part.) 

Eugene  Simon. 
The  Hour.  (Ist  part.)  Alfred  Ernst. 
The  FaitJi  of  the  Sower.  Charles  Gros. 
The  Literature  of  French  Switzerland. 

ViRGILE  ROSSEL. 

Workmen  by  a  Workman.    Jean  Fache. 
Ship  Railways.   G.  Senkchal. 
Coast  Defence.  Commandant  Z  . 


Oulzot. 

A  Japanese  Watering  Place. 


Emile  Fagust. 
Louis  Bastids, 


REVUE  DES  DEffX  MONDEa 

July  1. 

HalUli.    (1st  part  and  2nd  15th .) 

Henry  Ralinsson. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Israel. 

Ernest  Renah. 
The  Agricultural  Crisis  in  the  United  States. 

Ch.  B.  de  Keratry. 
Japanese  Painting.  T.  de  Wykkwa. 

The  Sixth  Centenary  of  the  University  of 
Montpelller.  Gaston  Bois^ikr. 

Slav  Women  (V.) :  V^  Baronof .  •  / 

Sacher  Masoch 
The  Galleries  of  1890  (Sculpture). 

George  Lafenestbk. 
King  Charles  Albert.  O.  VaLBBRT." 

A  New  Theory  of  Responsibility. 

F.  Bbunetikrb. 

July  15. 

The  Moral  and  Social  Organisation  of  In- 
struction. Alfred  Tou^'Illek. 

An  Examination  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Passions  of  Love.  Sully-Prudhommk. 

Literary  and  Historic  Curiosities. 

EmIle  Montegut. 


UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE.  Is. 

National  Insurance.— IV. 

1.  By  T.  GibJMm  Bowles. 

2.  Bv  Admiral  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
G.C.B. 

By  H.  Haines  (Privateering  and  In-  . 
temational  Law). 
The  Bust  In  1690. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Powder  Ques- 
tion. Professor  VlvUn  Lewes  (K.N. 
College). 

Tlie  Command  of  the  Army  and  the 
General  Staff  In  France. 

A  Naval  General  Staff.  By  the  Author  . 
of    The  Incubus  of  the  British  Navy." 

A  Fourth  "  Best  Mounts!  Arm." 

The  War  Training  of  the  Navy.  —  I.  Ad- 
miral Sir  G.  Phipps  Honiby,  G.C.B. 

UNIVERSAL  REVIEW.  July  15.  28.  6d. 
The  Green  Gaffer.  (Illustrated.) 

L.  HOUSMAN. 

The  Referendum.  Prof.  Freeman. 

Westminster  Abbey  and  Its  Last  Abbots 
(Illustrated.)  Dr.  Lee. 

Across  America  with  "Junius  •  Brutus 
Booth."  (Illustrated.)  With  Portrait*  of 
Edwin  Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett. 

Elizabeth  Robins. 
Bernardino  Lulnl,  Painter.  (Illustrated.) 

Archdencon  Farrar. 
The  Rival  Salons.  (Illustrated.) 

Mrs.  Emily  Crawford. 
Morels  in  Music.  H.  Arthur  Smith. 

The  Book  of  Ideas.  (Heine.) 

Alice  G.  Roystox. 

The  Wages  of  Sin.  (Illustrated.) 

Lucas  Malet. 

The  Worid  in  July.  The  Editor. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  28.  6d. 

Mr.  SUnley's  New  Book. 
Lunacy  Law  Reform. 
Modem  English  Novels. 
Life  in  Achlll  and  Arran. 

Michael  MacDonaoh. 
Bniclish  Theology  and  the  Fourth  (Jospel. 
*  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross. 

Cremation  in  Milan.  _  • 

H.  SUTHERLA3fD  EDWARDS. 

Divorce :  Does  the  Scripture  Forbid  It  ? 

Rev.  Mercer  Daviks. 
The  New  Educational  Code  :j  Will  It  Work  ? 


The  Current  Quarterlies. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  CURRENT  QUARTERLIES. 


CURRENT  QUARTERLIES. 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  July.  58. 
Kegeneration  of  Persia. 

Persicus. 

Ancient  Shan  Kingdom  of  Pong. 

Genkkal  A.  R.  MacMahoit 
Pondicherry  for  Heligoland  in  1871;  and 
Heligoland  ceded  to  Germany  in  1890. 

CoLOSEL  W.  P.  B.  Laurie. 
Chinese  History.  _ 

Frederick  H.  Baltour. 
Morocco.  ^  ^ 

Robert  Needham  Cust,  LL.D. 
Barbary  Corsairs. 

COLOMEI.  TYURELL. 

Inter-Religionary  Amity ;  Or,  Is  It  Possible 
to  be  Friendly  and  Affectionate  to  Aliens 
to  Reliaion  ? 

Nawab  Mushtak  HussAur  Khan. 
English  Language  in  India  and  the  Bast. 

Hydk  Clarke. 
Holy  Mirror ;  or.  the  Gospel  according  to 
Father  Jerome  Xavier,  from  the  original 
Persian. 

A.  ROGEBS. 

Parallel  Passages  from  European  and 
Asiatic  Writers. 

W.  H.  Cloustox. 
Healing  of  the  Schism  among  Orientalist*. 

G.  W.  Leiticer,  LL.D. 
CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Bs. 
Hampton  Court. 
Origin  of  Religion. 
Robert  Browning. 
Century  Dictionary. 
Quakerism  and  the  Church  of  England. 
Missionary  Appeal. 

Memoirs  of  Bishop  McDougall  and  Harriette, 

his  wife. 
Courthope's  Life  of  Pope. 
Saxon  or  Scandinavian  ? 
Sedgwick's  Life  and  Letters. 
Disendowment. 
New  Education  Code. 

CLASSICAL  REVIEW.  Is.  6d. 

Foreign  MSS.  of  the  Iliad  (Rome). 

T.  W.  Allex. 

On  the  Pronounciation  of  Ancient  Greek. 

T.  C.  Snow. 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Ba3*field's  Paper. 

Aristotle  Ethics.—Vol.  10.  J.  A.  Stewart*. 
Verrall's  Agamemnon.  L.  Campbell. 

Plutarch!  Moralia,  Bemardakis.    Vol.  II. 

H.  A.  HOLDEN. 
Larsen's  Studla  in  Plut.  Mor. 

H.  A.  Holder. 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus. 

B.  A.  SONNEXSCHEIX. 

Postgate's  Catullus.  S.  G.  Owex. 

DUBLIN  REVIEW.  July.  6s. 
Charles  KiMgsley. 

Miss  M.  M.  Mallock. 
Fliml  Destiny  of  the  Earth. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Vaughax. 

Chansons  de  Geste. 

Miss  M.  Hatdex,  M.A. 
Buddhist  Propaganda  in  ChristianCountries. 

Professor  Charles  de  Hartez. 
Early  History  of  the  Mass. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Gasquet. 
St.  Augustine  and  his  Anglican  Critics. 
Author  of  "  St.  Augustine :  an  Historical 
cal  Study." 
Philip  and  Mary.  Miss  J.  M.  Stoxe. 

Deep-Sea  Explorations  and  some  of  their 
Results. 

Rev.  L.  Bayxard  Kleix,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  6s 

The  Haddington  Memorials. 

The  Joumalof  Marie  Bashkirtseff 

Progress  in  Japan. 

The  Life  and  Work/-  of  Lavoisier. 

The  Origin  of  Alphabets. 

Montchrestien,  the  First  French  Boonomlst. 

Religious  Persecution  in  Russia. 

Birds  in  Great  BriUin. 

Charles,  Prince  de  Ligne. 

The  Campaign  in  the  Soudan. 

The  Hcmse  of  Commons  Foiled. 


ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.  Ss. 

The  Seven  Liberal  Arts. 

H.  Parker. 
The  Decrees  of  the  Roman  Plebs. 

J.  L.  Sthachax-Davidsox. 
St  Patrick'!  Earlier  Life. 

B.  W.  Wells. 

Odo  of  Champagne,  Count  of  Blois,  and 
"  Tyrant  of  Burgundy." 

Miss  Kate  Norgatb. 
Sir  Richard  Church.  Part  III.  (Conclusion.) 

St  AX  LEY  Laxe-Poole. 

JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  38. 
Late  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler.  Chief  Rabbi. 

Dr.  M.  Friedlaxder. 
Late  Franz  Delitzsch. 

Prof.  D.  Kautmaxx. 
Jewish  Tax-Gatherers  at  Thebes  in  the  Age 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Sayce. 
The  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles. 

Dr.  S.  a.  Hirsch. 
Notes  on  the  Date  and  Religious  Value  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

C.  G.  MOXTEFIORE. 

A  Unitarian  Minister's  View  of  the  Talmudic 
Doctrine  of  God.     Rev.  R.  T.  Herford. 
The  Sabbatarians  of  Hungary. 

Prof.  W.  Baher. 
Jewish  Ideals.  Joseph  Jacobs. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Selbome. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  Canada,  II. 

J.  G.  BOURIXOT. 

The  Criminal  Responsibility  of  the  Insane. 

Dr.  B.  P.  WlLLOUGHBY. 

Foreign  Companies  under  French  Law. 

C.  A.  K.  Hall. 
The  De  Facto  Principle  in  Jurisprudence. 

P.  J.  Hasiiltox  Griersox. 
The  Work  of  the  West  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. II.  A.  Wood  Uextox. 
Marriages  in  Malta. 

LONDON  QUARTERLY.  4s. 

Profit  Sharing. 

Recent  Discussions  on  the  Atonement. 
The  Control  of  Inebriates. 
Day  Training  Colleges. 
The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce. .  . 
Pentateuch  Criticism. 
Life  and  Labour  in  East  London. 
Indian  Missions. 

Short  Reviews  and  Brief  Notices. 
Recent  Explorations  in  Africa  and  Pales- 
tine. 

MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY.  July.' 
Edwin  Waugh.  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations. James  T.  Foakd. 
Some  Phases  of  Lancashire  Life. 

B.  Brierley. 

George  Sand.  J.  B.  Pythiax. 

Glees  and  Glee  Writers.  W.  I.  Wild. 
The  Story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

W.  E.  A.  Axox. 
Shakespeare's  Alleged  Forgery  of  a  Coat 
of  Arms.  James  T.  Foard. 

MIND.  July.  3s. 

Our  Space  —  Consciousness :  a  Reply. 

Herbert  Spexcer. 
Volkmann's  Psychology.  I.  T.  Whittaker. 
The  Logic  of  the  Ethic  of  Evolution. 

W.  Mitchell. 

The  AnUnomy  of  Thought.     A.  F.  Shaxd*  » 
Mental  Tests  and  Measurements,  with  Note* 
by  Sir  F.  Galton.  Prof.  J.  McK.  Cattell- 
The  Evolution  of  Inductive  Thought. 

Hiram  M.  Staklet. 

Critical  Notices. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

June  30.  3s.  6d. 

Development  of  Agricultural  Machinery. 

Dax.  Pidgeox,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.B. 
Agricultural  Lessons  of  "  The  Eighties." 

Professor  Wrightsox. 
Repori.  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Horse* 
Breeding.  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Tuberculosis  in  Animals,  and  its  Relation  to 
Consumption  in  Man.  W.  Duguid. 

Fifty  Years  of  Hop  Farming.  (Illustrated.) 

Charles  >VHiTEnKAD,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S* 
The  Best  Means  of  Increasing  the  Home' 
Production  of  Beef.     Gilbert  Murray* 
The  Herbage  of  Pastures.   (With  a  Map.) 

W.  Fream,  LL.D. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  July  16th.  6«. 

Eton  College. 

The  Emperor- Frederick. 

Realism  and  Decadence  in  French  Fiction. 

Shakespeare  8     Ghosts,     Witches,  and 

Fairies. 
The  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
Penny  Fiction. 
Sh:  Robert  Walpole. 

Western  China:  Its  Products  and  Trade. 
Mesmerism  and  Hypnotism. 
Twenty  Years  of  Irish  Home  Rule  in  New 
York. 

SCOTTISH  REVIEW.  July.  48. 

Cadada  and  tlie  United  States. 

Jno.  Geo.  Bourixot. 

Traces  of  a  Non-Aryan  Element  in  the 
Celtic  Family. 

Prof.  Johx  Rhys,  M.A. 
Bikelas  on  Scotland.  J.  S.  Blaokie. 

The  InterpreUtion  of  the  CriUcal  Philo- 
sophy. (Kant.) 
Oriental  Myths  and  Christian  Parallels. 

Florexce  Layard. 

Luther  Monuments  and  the  German  Revo. 
luUon  of  1525. 

Foods. 


Karl  Blind. 
Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 


The  Cession  of  Heligoland. 

Axdrew  T.  Sibbald. 

SUBJECTS  OF  THE  DAY.  28.  6d. 

Portraits  of  Freiherr  von  Berlepsch,  Pre- 
sident of  International  Labour  Congress, 
Berlin;  Jules  Simon,  Senator,  French 
Delegate  to  International  Labour  Con- 

E?88,  Berlin;  John  Burnett.  Chief  of 
hour  Bureau,  Board  of  Trade. 
Socialism.  Int^oductor5^ 
Pre-Scientific  Socialism  (Historical)  and 
Scientific  Socialism  (Historical). 

Rev.  M.  Kaufmaxx. 
Socialism  and  Land,  and  Socialism  and 
Labour. 

Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Kog^rr. 

Co-operation  and  Socialism. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

Trade  Unions:  llieir  Policy  and  Social 
Work. 

Force  or  Conciliation  in  Labour  Disputes  ? 

Charles  Bradlavh,  M.P. 

Socialism  and  Nihilism  (Russia). 

Stepxiak. 
German  and  French  Labour  Movements. 

James  Samuel^ox. 

Social  Problems  in  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Washixgtox  Gladdex. 

Appendix  (Table "  of  Wagrt  and  Cost  of 
Living  in  Britain  To^y;. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


ART. 

Art  Journal,  la.  6d. 
A  Coming  Shower.  Prom  the  Picture  by 
P.  OuUn. 

Biverside  Inns.  (Illustrated.)  W.  Pett 
Ridge. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  Life  and  Work, 
11.   (Illustrated.)  Alfred  Hifrgins. 

Paris  Salous.  (Illustrated.)  Claude  Phil- 
lips. 

Bolofjna.  (Illustrated.)  Helen  Zimmem. 
Sr«ottish  National  Memorials.  (Illustrated.) 
J.  Peuderel-Brodhurst. 

Art  and  Literature. 

KnRraved  Portrait :  H.  M.  Stanley. 

Mezzofn^ph  Plat«s:  Trawlers  waitlnfir 
for  Darkness;  Lochfyiie.  After  Coliu 
Hunter.  A.R.A.  Puritans*  First  Win- 
ter in  New  Knji^land  :  Watchinf^  for  tlie 
"Fortune"  Relief  Ship.  After  G.  H. 
Boughton,  A.R.A. 

H.  M.  Stanley. 

Salon  of  the  Champs  Elys^,  1890.  I. 
History  of  Habitation.   I.  (Illustrated.) 
Oriental  Porcelain :  China.  (Illustrated.) 
Old  Belgium. 

Arts  Monthly.  July.  3d. 
Chinese  Art. 

Macbeth."— A  Study.   A.  B.  Hanford. 
Aiiiatic  Musical  System- Arabia  and  Persia. 

Century  Magazine. 

Italian  Old  Masters.  Sandro  Botticelli. 
(Illustrated.)  W.  J.  StiUman. 

An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japau.  (Illustra- 
ted.) John  La  Farge. 

Contemporary  Review. 

"Christ  Among  the  Doctors."  (Illustra- 
ted.) W.  Ilolmau  Hunt. 

English  Etchings.   (Quarterly.)  Ss.  6d. 
Etchings  of  "  The  Pliantom,"  "Wapping," 
and  "  The  Willow." 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Portrait  of  an  Italian  Nobleman.  En- 
graved by  O.  Lacour.  from  the  picture 
of  Moroni  in  the  National  (Hllery.  No. 
1022. 

Fashion  and  Sport.  J uly  24th . 
Duke  of  Marlborough  v.  English  Art  G. 
A.  Storey. 

k'ortnightly  Review. 
Hogarth's  Tour.  Austin  Dobson. 

Housewife. 
Lessons  in  Art  Without  a  Master.  III. 
Hume  Nisbet. 

Igdrasil.  July. 

The  Purport  of  "  Modem  Painters.**  W. 
O.  Colhngwood. 

The  Renaissance  of  the  Art  of  Land- 
scape Painting  in  England.  Jas.  Stan- 
ley Little. 

Magazine  of  Art.  is. 

"  Milt<m  Dictating  '  Paradise  Lost  to  his 
Daughters."  My  Mihaly  Munkacsy. 
Etched  by  C.  Courtry.  Frontispiece. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery.  (Illustrated.) 
Walter  Armstrong.  I*ortrait  of  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  R.A.,  by  himself.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Art  Patrons:  Francis  I.  (Illustrated.) 
Miss  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

The  Modem  Schools  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  as  illustrated  by  the  Grands 
Pnz  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— I.  France. 
(Illustrated.)   Claude  Phillips. 

The  Illustrating  of  Books:  Prom  the 
Serious  Artist's  Point  of  View.  1. 
(Illustrated.)   George  du  Maurier. 

Stonyhurst.  (Illustrated.)  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. 

French  v^ms  English  Gothic  Architec- 
ture. (Illustrated.)  K.  Phen6  Splera. 


Nineteenth  Century. 

Charles  I.  as  a  Picture  Collector.  H.  G. 
Hewlett. 

Nord  und  Su'd.  J  uly. 

Manchester  Exhibition  of  1887.  H.  Lticke 
P.  Janssen. 

Photographic  Quarterly.  July.  is.  6d. 

(Hlus- 


Photography  in  Natural  Colours. 

trated.)   P.  Bligh  Bond. 
Is  Art  Indebted  to  Photography  ?  Peter 

Macnab. 

Sun  Pictures  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
(Illustrated.)  Major  J.  Fortune  Nott. 

A  Tourist's  Equipment ;  or.  How  must  I  be 
prepared  before  Starting?  Rev.  Pre- 
centor Mann,  M.A. 

Portraiture  and  Journalism.  (Illustra- 
ted.) Charles  E.  Pearce. 

Portfolio. 

A  Dutch  Interior.  Pieter  de  Hooch. 
The  British  Sea«:  West  of  Scotland.  A. 

J.  Church. 
Constable's  Sketches.   P.  J.  Hamilton. 
Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's.   III.,  Strand. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
Art  Chronicles. 


Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  July. 

Carl  Just^'s  "  Velazquez  and  his  Century." 
C.  Neumann. 


Scrlbner*s  Magazine. 

lisites  of  D'Artai, 
drawing  by  E.  H.  filashfleld. 


Exquisites  of  D'Artagnan's  Time.  From 
aDt 


Sun. 

The  Relics  of  Phidias.  W.Sharp. 

Temple  Bar. 

Watteau— His  Life  and  Work. 

Universal  Review.  July. 

Bernardino  Luinl.  Painter.  (Illustrated.) 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  Mrs.  Emily  Craw- 
fold. 

The  Rival  Salons  of  Paris. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing*s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  July. 

Pictures  at  the  New  Champ  de  Mars  or 
Meissonier  Salon  at  Puis.  (Illustrated.) 
T.  de  Wyrewa. 

London  Art  Exhibitions.  Helen  Zimmem 
and  Bertha  Thomas. 

C.  W.  Allers's  Sketches  in  Switzerland. 

Vom  Fels  Zum  Meer.  August. 

Ludwig  Passini.  With  Portrait  and  111  as- 
trations.   L.  Pietsch. 

Work. 

The  Mcclianical  Processes  of  Sculpture. 


AMERICAN. 

Andover  Review.  July.  35  Cents. 

The  Natural  Ground  of  Belief  in  a  Per- 
sonal Immortality.   Prof.  J.  Le  Conte. 

;rhe  Story  of  William  and  Lucy  Smith. 
Rev.  H.  Loomis. 

The  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  *'Te 
Deum.'    Prof.  R.  Ellis  Thompson. 

A  General  View  of  Missions.  VTII. 
Polynesia.  (continued.)  IX.  The 
Sailor  World.   C.  C.  Starbuck. 

Activities  of  French  Protettanti.  Rev. 
F.  C.  Bracq. 


Arena.  July.  50  Cents. 

Progress  and  Pain.    No-Name  Series. 
Race  Problem.  Senator  Wade  Hampton. 
Bismarck      and     his     Time.  Eabbi 
Schindler. 

Churchianity  v.  Christianity.  Rev.  Carlos 

Martyn,  D.D. 
Physical  and   Moral   Diseases.  Junius 

Henri  Browne. 
Thought  as  Force.  B.  S.  Huntington. 
Why  I  Oppose  Woman  Suffrage.    O.  B. 

Frothingnam. 
Under  the  Wheel.  Hamlin  (Garland. 


Cosmopolitan   July,  ascents. 

High  Life  in  Persia.  (Illustrated.)  S.  O.  W. 
Benjamin. 

A  Flying  Trip  Round  the  World.  (Illos- 

trated.)   Elizabeth  Bislam. 
Three  Great  Training  Schools  — Girmrd, 

Dixel,  and  Williamson.  (Illustrated.) 

Eleanors.  Thackara. 
Court  Life  at    Versailles.  (Illustrated.) 

Edward  King. 
Trout  Fishing  in  Lake  Edward.  (Ill) 

Leander  Richardson. 
Was  it  Typical  ?  A  Story.   (III.)  JuUau 

Hawthorne. 
A  Society  of  Many  Colourings.  L.  Heam. 
Trapping  a  Grizzly.  (111.)  A.  Kelly. 
Presbvterianism  in  America.  Rev.  D.  J.  M. 

Ludlow. 
Club  Life.  B.E.Hale. 


Homiletie  Review.  July.  is. 

Periodical  Literature:   Its  Use  for  the 

Ministry.  Prof.  J.  O.  Murray. 
Intercollegiate  Athletics.   Prof.  A.  S.  Hoze. 
Samuel  Morley,  Capitalist  and  Labouring 

Man's  Friend.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow. 
The  New  Theology  in  Relation  to  Pulpit 

Effectiveness.   Dr.  J.  L.  Wltworth. 
Dissent  from  the   Inside.     Dr.  Joseph 

Parker.  ^ 
European    Department.    Dr.  J.  H.  W. 

Stuckenberg. 


Missionary  Review. 


Rev.  A.  H.  Brad- 


Missionary  Heroine, 
ford.  D.D. 

Letters  from  Abroad.  —  No.  6.  Review  of 
his  Mission.  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Piersou, 
D.D. 

Biblical  Thoughts  on  the  Conversion  of 
the  Jews.  Prof.  Franz  Delitzscli, 
D.D.,  Leipzig. 


Our  Day.  25  cents. 

Broken  Cadences.  (Poem.)  III.  J.  B. 
Rankin. 

Political  Necessity  of  a  Federal  Election 
Law.   Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough. 

Trans-continental  Notes  on  Sabbath  Dese- 
cration. Rev.  W.  F.  Crafto. 


Phrenological    Journal.     15  cents. 

William    McKlnley.    Jun.;  Gen.  O.  O. 

Howard,  and  Dr.  B.  G.  Northrup.  With 

Portraits. 
The  Genesis  of  Humanity. 
George  Combe  and  C.  F.  Wells. 

Poet-Lore.  36  cents. 

The  "  Alkestls  "  of  Euripides  and  of  Brown- 
ing. C.  A.  WUBTZBUBG. 

Marston's  Shakesperianisms.  II.   

L.  M.  Grutiths. 
Walt  Whitman's  View  cf  Shakespeare. 

J.  Trumbuix. 

The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood— Cjmewulf. 

Translated  by  Axif  A  Robrrtsoh  Bbowv. 
Projjrsmme  of  the  Browing  Society,  Phila- 
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THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Amateur  Work.  6d. 
American  Organ  Building.  VII.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Eikonogen.  Photograph  Developer.  II. 
SUtionery  Forwarding.  IV. 
Galvanic  Batteries.  Vll. 
Deeigno  for  Turners. 
Fhotogsaphic  Printing  Procetecs.  II. 
Antiquary,  is. 
A  Recent  Visit  to  Pompeii.  Professor  F. 

Halbhenr. 
Kyre  Park,  Worcestershire. 
J^uumental  Brasses.   K.  U.  Edleston. 
A  Tour  In  the  Netherlands. 
The  Crypt  of  Hythe.  Bev.  Sam.  Barber. 
Holy  Wells.  K.C.Hope. 
St.    Martha's  Chapel,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey.   G.  C.  Williamson. 

Ancrlo-Austria.  July. 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy— Styria. 
Francois  Villon.  Poet,  Sch  )Iar,  and  Thief. 
The  Theory  of  Evolution. 
Holiday  Studies  of  Wordsworth. 
The  Foreign  Press  in  England. 

Argosy.  6d. 
Mary  WoUstonecroft.  ,  «  „  «  « 

Fair  Normandy.  Chas.  W.  Wood,  F.B.Q.S. 
(Illustrated.) 

AstroIo8rer*s  Masazino.  4d. 
What  Astrolo^r  is. 

Horoscopes— The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
H.  M.  Stanley. 
Atalanta.  6d. 

Frontispiece.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Balrd- 
Smith,  Daughter  of  De  (^uincey.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  A.R.A. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Castle  Jermsrn.  (Illus- 
trated.) C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming. 

Penny  Reading  Reciters.  By  One  of 
Themselves.  _  . 

Atalanta  Scholarship.  De  Quincey. 
Edward  Gamett. 

On  Teaching  to  Swim.  D.  G.  Thomas, 

Atlantic  Monthly.  1b.  ^  , 

0\er  the  Teacups.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Haverhill.  (Poem.)  J.  G.  Whittier. 
The  Use  and  Limito  of  Academic  Culture. 
A  New  Race  Problem. 
A  Search  for  a  Lost  Building, 
International  Copyright. 

Author.  6d. 
A  Hard  Case. 

On  Paying  for  Production. 
Copyright  in  Sermons. 

^The  Fe^  of  Childhood.  Louisa  Emily 
Dobree.  „  ^ 

Preventible  Deaths— Blows  and  Falls.  W. 
Wynn  Westcott,  Deputy  Coroner. 

Bciemaof  the  Scalp.  Cf.  M.  Campbell, 
M.D. 

Drainage— Links  and  Pipes.  Ada  S.  Ballin. 
Heredity.   A.  Wallace.  M.D.  ^ 
Digestion.   Mrs.  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  B  S. 
Kindergarten  Gamea  and  Songs.  Elinor 

Well&n.  „    ^  , 

Physical  Recreation  in  Relation  to  Mental 

l5evelopment  in  School  Life.  Thomas 

More  Madden,  M.D. 

Bankers'  Magazine.    ,  ,  , 

South  American  Financial  Crisis. 

Land  Mor^^ages  in  the  United  States. 

New  Silver  Act  in  America, 

Barton  Frauds. 

King  of  Bank  Robbers. 

Directors'  Liability. 

Life  Office  Valuations. 

Annual  Insurance  Meetings  and  Publicity 

of  Accounts. 
Bible  Advocate.  2d. 
Preservation  of    Ancient  Manuscripts. 

VIII. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  2s.  6d. 

November  10th,  1883 :  An  Episode  in  the 

Land  League  Movement. 
Heligoland. 
Crime  in  Fiction. 


Agricultural  Education.    C.  M.  Aikman. 

Vale  of  Idar  (Concluded).  Sophie  Weisse. 

Kennett  Macrae.  James  Gmbam. 

The  Bamboo.   P.  Hordem. 

The  New-found  Work  and  its  Hero. 

Bimetallism.  H.  C.  Gibbs. 

The  Session. 

Bookworm.  6d. 

Mahomedan  Literature  of  the  Dav. 
History  of  the  Geutleiuau's  Magazine 

in. 

Bow  Bells.  6d. 

The  Dunmow  Flitch. 

The  Language  of  Flowers.   I.  &  II. 

Albanian  Courtship. 

Casseirs  Family  Masrazlne.  7d. 

Canons  and  Canon-Singing.  (Illustrated.) 
F.  J.  Crowest. 

Life  in  a  New  Zealand  Homestead.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Patent  Office  Library  and  the  Ronalds 

Library.  (Illustrated.) 
Treasures  under  the  Sea.  (Illustrated.) 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  6d. 

Cremation.  (Illustrated.) 

Celebrated  Catastrophes.  (Illustrated.) 

Mr.  John  Morley  and  Lord  Wantage  at 
Home.  WithPortraite. 

Policeman  on  and  off  Duty. 

Pictorial  Posters  and  their  Makers. 

Women  who  have  Written  Auto- 
biographies. 

The  New  South  London  Subway.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

The  Monks  of  Chamwood  Forest. 
Political  Parties  and  their  Colours. 

Century  Magazine,  is.  4d. 

The  Treasures  of  the  Yosemite.  (Illus- 
trated.) JohhMuir. 

Italian  Old  Masters.  Sandro  Botticelli. 
(Illustrated.;  W.  J.  Stillman, 

The  Perils  and  Romance  of  Whaling. 
(Illustrated.)   Gustave  Kobb^. 

The  Autobiogra;  hy  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 
X.   With  Portraits.    Joseph  Jefferson. 

The  Forgotten  Millions.  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 

An  Artist's  LeUers  from  Japan.  (Illus- 
trated.) John  La  Farge. 

A  Provencal  Pilgrimage.  II.  (Illus- 
trated.) Harriet  W.  Preston. 

The  Women  of  the  French  Salons.  With 
Portraits.  Amelia  Gere  Mason. 

A  Yankee  in  Andersonville.  (Illus- 
trated.) T.  H.  Mann,  M.D. 

The  Siberian  Exile  Petition  Movement 
of  Philadelphia.  Alfred  J.  P.  McClure. 

Chambers's  Journal.  7d. 

A  Comer  of  Brittany, 
A  Chat  about  Jersey. 
Uncharted  Rocks. 
Fortunes  in  Old*  Furniture. 
Humour  at  School.  H.  J.  Barker. 
A  Novel  Vessel. 
Punishment  of  Naval  Officers. 
Protective  Colouring  in  Birds. 
In  the  Sandhills  of  Kent. 
Hyacinth  Culture  in  Holland. 
The  Abuse  of  Athletics. 

Chautauquan.  20  cents. 
American  Agriculture.    By  Dr.  M.  Mileb. 
Virginia  Sports.   R.  Hitchcock. 
Two  Years  in  New  Zealand.  J.  A.  Ingram. 
Country  Life  in  Ireland.     Prof.  J.  P. 
Mahaffy. 

The  Minor  Lakes  of  the  North- West.  H. 
B.  Hudson. 

The  Central  Office  of  the  Chautauquan 
Literary  and  ScIenUfic  Circle.  (Illus- 
trated.) Kate  F.  Kimball. 

Why  some  Women  cannot  obtain  Employ- 
ment. Kate  T.  Words. 

Church  of  Scotland  Mission  Record,  id. 

Religious  Equality— What  is  it?  R.  D. 
Milne. 


Churchman.  6d. 
The  Church  Army.   Rev.  W.  E.  Richard- 
son. 

St.  Barnabas.   Rev.  Dr.  Jordan. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  Critics.— II. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Bassett. 
Significant  Changes  in  English  Judaism. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Breuan. 
Covenant  v.  Testament.    Rev.   A.  H. 

Wratislaw. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  and 
Record.  6d. 

Clouds  on  the  Horizon:  a  Religious 
Study.   Dr.  R.  N.  Cust. 

Mr.  Stanley's  Internew  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

Church  Monthly.  Id. 

Stanhope   in   Weardale.  (Illustrated.) 

Bishop  of  Richmond. 
Bishop   J.  W.  Festing  of  St.  Albans. 

With  Portrait. 
Liiards.   (Illustrated  ) 
Horatius  Bonar  and  his  Hymns.  With 

Portrait. 

Betting  and  Gambling.  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley. 
Clerg3rman's  Magazine,  is. 

Portrait  of  Bishop  Walsh  of  Oasory. 
Voices  of  the  Mission  Field.   Bishop  W. 
P.  Walsh. 
Contemporary  Pulpit.  6d. 

Sermons :— Worship,  by  Canon  Barnard  ; 
Witnessing  for  tlie  Truth,  by  the  Kev. 
S.  A.  Tipple ;  and  The  Youth  and  the 
Giant,  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Vaughan. 

ComhUl.  6d. 

In  the  Matter  of   Dodson  and  Fogg, 

Gentlemen. 
Fish  as  Fathere. 
Summer  in  Normandy. 
The  Sea  and  Seaside. 

Education.  August. 
John  Parke  Kirkman,  M  A.,  Head  Master 
of   Oxford  Military    College.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

French  High  School.  Mary  Egerton. 
Literature  of  the  Future. 
Order  of  Sequence  in  teaching  Latin. 
,     H.  Millington.  M.A. 
An  Italian  Girton." 
Developments  of  Arithmetical  Teaching. 
H.  A.  Saunders,  M.A. 

English  niustrated  Magazine.  6d. 

Portrait  of  an  Italian  Nobleman.  En- 
graved by  O.  Lacour,  from  the  Picture 
by  Monori  in  the  National  Gallery.  No. 
1022. 

The  Gift  of  the  Sea.  (Poem.)  Rudyard 
K'pllng. 

Heligoland.  (Illustrated.)  Walter  Arm- 
strong. 

Overland  from  India,   II.   Sir  Donald 

Mackenzie  Wallace. 
An  August  Ramble  Down  the  Upper 

Thames.  (Illustrated  )  Reginald  Blunt. 
The  Romance  of  a  Grand  Dame  (Countess 

d'Bgraont,  n^e  Richelieu )  Mary  Mather. 
Cowes  Castle.  (Illustrated.)  Lady  Fairlie 

Cunningham, 
The  Prospects  of  Middle-class  Emigrants, 

Howard  Hodgkin. 

Expository  Times.  3d. 

Progressive  Christian  Theory. 
Index  to  Modem  Sermons. 

Expositor.  Is.  ^  , 

The  Old  Testament  and  Our  Lords 
Authority.   Canon  R.  T.  Smith. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Professor 
W.  Milligan. 

Dr.  Ddllinger.   Rev.  A.  Plummer. 

Fashion  and  Sport.  July  24th.  6d. 
Lady  Miles.   With  Portrait. 
Duke  of  Marlborough  v.  English  Art. 

G.  A.  Storey. 
Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing  in  Nonvay. 

Mary  E.  Kennard. 
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Gentlemen's  Maflrazine.  is. 
The  Future  of  Africa.  A.  Werner. 
AmoDg  Hooks.  By  Discipulas. 
The  Book-War  of  Church  and  Disssnt. 

J.  A.  Farrer. 
The  Lof  t  Lakes  of  New  Zealand.  J.  Lawson. 
*'OldQ"    (William   fourth      Duke  of 

Queensbury).   £.  Walford.  M.A. 
Irish  Character   in  English  Dramatic 

Literature.   W.  J.  Lawrence. 
In  Cevlon.   A.  B.  Bonwr. 
Some'^Old  Churches.   Sarah  Wilson. 

Glprs  Own  Paper.  6d. 

Bats.  (Illustrated.) 

Snakes,  Toads,  &c. 

Lettice.   Lady  Falkland. 

Curiosities  of  Food  and  Feeding.— IV. 

James  Mason. 
Flemish,  Brussels,  and  Mechlin  Laces. 

(Illustrated.)  Mrs.  Eniest  Hart. 
Professional  Men's  Wives. 
Memories.  With  Autographs.    Miss  E. 

F.  Bridell  Fox. 
Women's  Clubs  in  London.  II. 

Good  Words.  6d. 

Weather  Signs  in  the  Sky.   I.    Hon.  R. 

Abercromby. 
Hildesheim.  (Illustrated.)  The  Editor. 
Socialism— Its  Teaching  as  to  Latnur. 

Prof.  Flint. 
St.  Cloud.   (Illustrated.)  Mdme.  Belloq. 
The  Sun.   III.   Sir  R.  Ball. 
John  G.  P*ton,  Misaionnry.   Dr.  A.  M. 

Symington. 

Great  Thoughts.'  6d. 
Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Bdwaid  Gibbon,  John  Gib- 
son Paton,  and  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

Harper*s  Magazine.  August, 

Impressions  of  Berlin.  (Illustrated.) 
Theotlore  Child. 

Magallen  and  the  Pacific.  (Illustrated.) 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Custer's  Last  Battle.  (Map.)  Captain 
Charles  King,  U.S.A. 

Plantin-Moretus.  (Illustrated  with  photo, 
graphs  )   Octa\ia  Hensel. 

Some  Geology  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity. 
Ellen  B.  Bastln. 

A  Convent  at  Rome.  Dr.  Francis  Park- 
man. 

Street  Life  in  India.   Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 

Hlghlana  Monthly.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Botany  of  the  Reay  Country. 
By  J.  M.  M. 

Old  Scotland— Religious  and  Social.  Ken- 
neth Macdonald. 

The  Poetry  of  Dugald  Buchanan.  Rev. 
John  Sinclair. 

Home  Fpi^nd.  id. 

John  G.  Paton,  Missionary.  III. 
Home  Chimes.  4d. 

Old  London  Fruit  Gardens.   P.  Corday. 

The  Bamboo.  J.  W.  Sherer. 

Housewife.  6d. 

Homoeopathy  in  the  Household.    A.  C. 

Pope,  M.li. 
Duck  Farming  for  Pleasure  and  PlviJt.  I. 

Waller  Chitty. 

IgdrasIL   July.  6d. 
Ruskiniana. 

Social  Problems.  IV.  H  Kcoe. 
Carlyle  on  Scott.  I.  P.  Sime. 
Mnrzini.  Wm.  Marwick. 

niustrated  Naval  and  Military  Maga- 
zine. 28.  6d.  „ 

Epochs  of  the  British  Army  :  The  Egyp- 
tian Epoch. 

The  Gordon  Boys'  Home.  Lieut  .-Colonel 
Arthur  Collins. 

Great  Commanders  of  Modem  Times. 
IV.— Napoleon.  W.  O'Connor  Morris. 

Among  the  JunkB.  Lieut.  Hon.  H.  N. 
k;  -  «,R  N.  ^  ,  , 

Colonel  Foi'de  at  Biderra.  lieut.-Colonel 
Marahman. 


Naval  Warfare.    Rear-Admiral  P.  H. 
Colomb. 

Some  Notes  on  Military  Topography. 
Captain  W.  Vemer.  R.B. 

Heligoland. 

French  Torpe<lo-Vessel8  in  1890. 

The  American  War,  1861—1865.   T.  M. 

Maguire,  LL.D. 
Some  Russian  Ideas  on  Fortification. 
Summary  of  Articles  in  Foreign  Service 

Magazines  ;  etc. 

niustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.  6d. 

Alnwick  Castle. 

Shop  Fittings.  (Illustrate.) 

The  Tower  for  London.  (Illustrated.) 

Old  Inns  of  Interest.   VI.— The  Tabard, 

Southwark.  (Illustrated.) 
Byland  Abl)ey. 

Plans  for  Country  Cottage,  Semi-detached 

Vilhw.  etc. 
Practical  Fretwork.  (Illustrated.) 

Indian  Empire.  June. 
Some  Legends  of  Mount  Abu. 
The  Suburbs  of  Calcutta. 
Burmah  :  Before  and  After  Annexation.  V. 

Irish  Monthly.  6d. 

John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan. 
Saints  and  Sigbt-seemg  at  Aimecy. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  July.  is. 
The  English  Estimate  of  Dante.  Rev.  J. 

F.  Hogan. 
Ethics  or  Anglican  Doubt.   O.  Shipley. 
Shrines  of  Our  Lady  in  Belgium.  V. 

Oostacker  and  Tennonde.   E.  W.  Beck. 
Miracles.   Rev.  F.  B.  Scannell. 
Catholic  Clubs  for  Working  Leda.  II. 

Jas.  Britt«n. 
Ganganelli. 

Journal  of  Education.  6d. 

Salaries  of  Women  Teachers.  iClara  E. 
Collet. 

Girls'  Scliools  in  the  South.—"  The  New 
Learning." 

King*s  Own.  6d. 

August  Flowers.  (Illustrated.) 

The  Unity  of  Man :  A  Tribute  of  Science 

to  Scripture. 
Our   Religious   Press—'*  The  Christian 

World." 

The  Work  of  the  Churches.   Rev.  James 
Culross. 

New  Zealand   I.  (Illustrated.) 
Hugh  Miller. 

Knowledge,  cd. 

Binary  Star>»  of  Short  Period.  J.  E.  Gore. 
Bread-fruit  Trees  and  the  Nettle  Family. 

(IllustmUd,)  R.  Camper  Day. 
Teeth. 

Weismann's Theor\*  of  Hcre<lity.  E.  C!odd. 
Face  of  the  Sky.  *H.  Sadler. 

Ladies*  Treasury.  7d. 

Relic  Hunting. 

A  Hypnotic  i^ilure. 

Massachusetts  Reformatory  at  Concord : 

A  Collegiate  Prison. 
Curious  Knife  and  Fork  Handles. 

Leisure  Hour.  6ii. 
Edwin  Waugh,  Lancashire  Poet.  Ruth 
Lamb. 

With  the  Binls  on  Cliffs  and*  Rocks. 
Charles  Dixon. 
X  Heligoland. 

'      A  Day  in  Ancient  Atl.cns,  B.C.  470.  Dr. 
R.  ^.  Weymouth. 
Stanley's  "'In  Darkest  Af Hen." 
The  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Holland,  witli 
Portraits. 

The  Continental  Tourist  in  the  Days  of 

Our  Grandfathers. 
Aspects  of   Popular  Litemturc.  Rev. 

J.  B.  C.  Wei  Men. 
Tlie  Battletieia  of  Crecy.   F.  C.  Gould. 
Mr.  Lockyer's  Meteoritlc  Theory. 


Life  and  Work.  id. 

Scottish  Confessions  of  Fnith. 
Maclagan. 


D.  J. 


Lipplncott^  KonUiIy.  is. 

What  Gold  Cannot    Buy.  (Complete 

Story.)  Mrs.  Alexander. 
At  the  End  of  the  Passage.  (Complete 

Story.)  Rudyard  Kipliug. 
Lawn  Tennis  J  or  Women. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Thoreau  s    Antl  -  Slavery  and  Reform 

Papers. 

Little  Folks.  6d. 

Noble  Deeds  of  Noble  Children— Catherine 
of  Russia,  Wife  of  Peter  tne  Great.  £. 
M.  Waterworth. 

The  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  G.  Wtatherly. 

Crickeu.  M.  S>*mii)gtou. 

Longman's  Magazine.  6d. 

Theophilo  Gautier.  Walter  Herries  Pol- 
lock. 

Star  Gazing.   William  Schooling. 

The  Shratt.   Esthouian  Talc,  translated 

from  the  German,  E.  M.  Ower. 
Flat  Fishes  and  Flat  Fishes.   Edward  E. 

IPrince. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.   Andrew  Lan(;. 

Lucifer.  JulylSth.  is.  6d. 
Diagnoses  and  Palliat  ves. 
Will  Power.   E.  Levi. 
The  Origin  of  Man.   C.  Carter  Blake. 
Modem  Apostles  and  Pstudo-Me^isiahd. 
The  Grand  Paradox.   Thos.  Williams. 
Astrology  as  a  Science. 
Pistis  Soi)hia.  Translated  and  annotated. 
Tiieosophy  in  Si)ain. 
Evolution— A  Problem.   Dr.  H.  Pratt, 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Mag.  6d. 

Mhiistry  for  the  Times.  A  Charge.  Rev. 

T.  T.  Rushworth. 
**  In  Darkest  Africa."   First  Paper.  Rev. 

H.  W.  Shrewsbury-. 
Conflict  and  Conquest ;  or.  Two  Wills 

become  One.   Rev.  J.  Stacey.  D.D. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 

Lore  and  Legend,  tkl. 

Men  of  Mark  'T>vixt  Tvne  and  Tweed. 
By  Richard  Welford— William  Durrant 
—the  Cuthbert  Ellisons :  John  Elli^n, 
M.A. 

AhiAvick  Abbey. 

The  Moss  Troopers.   William  Brockic 
Wallington,  Northumh  Hand. 
A  Nook  of  the  Botxlerlaud.    John  C. 
Donkin. 

Monthly  Packet.  July.  is. 
Cameos      from       Eftglish  liisrory. 

CCI.XXVII.  The  Setting  Sun  of  Fitinoc. 

16»4— 1712.  . 
Lectures  on  English  Church  History. 

III.   Miss  C.  M.  Yonge. 
The  Chief  Figure  of  Ol)er-Ammerjrau. 
Sketches  of  Old  Norse  Literature.  YII. 

Miss  Oswald. 
Papers  on  French  Literature.  VIII. 
The  Moon  and  the  Earth.   Rev.  H.  N. 

Hutchinson. 


Monthly  Review  of   New  Zsaland 

May.  Is. 

United  Iialv— Mazzini,  Cavour,  and  Gari-  | 
baUii.   IV.   George  Roberton. 

New  Zealand  Flax.   Robert  Ganiner.  ' 

Darwinism.   Ernest  Beaglehole. 

Pioneer  in  Telegraphy.   George  B.  Davy. 

Huxley's  Criticism  of  Henry  Georfte  in 
the    Nineteenth    Century.      Arthur  ; 
Desmond. 

Canatiian  Poet.  David  W.  M.  Bum.  M.A. 
Kereopa,  and  the  War  on  the  East  Coast. 
Lieut.  Col.  McDonnell,  N.Z.C. 

Murray's  Magazine,  is. 

Our  Hospitals : 

I.  The  House  Surgeon.  John  H .  Mor«nn. 

II.  A  Practical  View  of  Nursing.  Isla. 
Stewart. 

Early  Days  Reci»lled.   Mrs.  Rom. 
Pierre  Ldti.   Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Burv. 
Old  Lord  Kiloonnell.  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
The  Legend  of  the  Briar  Jtose. 
Heligoland  In  1890. 
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Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 

Pilgrimage  Songs.  Bev.  J.  Monro  Gibson. 

Equatorial  Africa. 

Workhouse  Life.  Mrs.  Brewer. 

Jobann  Baptist  von  Albertine:  Bishop, 
Botanist,  and  Poet. 

Archbishop  Whitgift's  Monument,  Croy- 
don Parish  Chim±. 

Sunday  Review.  July.  is. 
Sunday  Society.   Prof.  G.  J.  Bomanes's 

Presidential  Address,  and  Fifteenth 

Annual  Statement. 
The  Government  and  Sunday  Opening. 

Sword  and  Trowel.  3d. 

God  Confessed  by  Stanley.  Rev.  C.  II. 
Spurgeon. 

.  Drives  at  Mentone.  Hev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Temple  Bar.  is. 

Watteau— His  Life  and  Work. 
Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman.  I.— VI. 
God's  Music. 
Rivarol. 

The  Works  of  WUkie  Collins. 
Dryden's  Prose  Works. 
The  First  of  August  and  Flapper  Shoot- 
ing. 

Theatre,  is. 

Portraits  of  MissEl<>anor  Leyshon,  Miss 
Olga  Brandon,  and  Mr.  WilUrd. 

Dramatic  Criticism:  From  a  Dramatic 
Critic's  Point  of  View.  William  Daven- 
port Adams. 

The  Amateur  Cl"b  as  a  Stepping-Stone 
to  the  Stage.  B.  W.  Findon. 

Time.  is. 

The  Defensive  Posit'on  of  Holland. 
Corsic  i  and  i  he  Corsicans. 
The  Revolt  in  the  F jbt  Office. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  6d. 

Mr.  Stead  and  the  Passion  Play.  Alfred 
T.  Storw 

The  Weather  Problem.   Ko.  IIL  Hugh 

Clements. 
The  London  Bowing  Club.  (III.) 
The  Bishop  of  Rlpon.   With  Portrait. 

Charles  J.  Ward,  M  A. 
British  Industries.  XII.    Messrs.  Day 

and  Martin. 

Woman's  World,  is. 

Mrs.  Kendal  at  Home.   (With  Portr*.it.) 

F.  Dolman. 
Ida  Pieiffer.  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller. 
Dartmoor.    (Illustrated)    Miss  Fannie 

Goddard. 

Lord  Tennyson's  Women.  Miss  Kathcrlue 
Tynan. 

Our  •'Residential."  (Club  for  Women.) 
Miss  C.  L.  Mateaux. 

Worker's  Monthly.  2d. 
IJeeded  Changes  in  Our  Church  Ser\'ice3. 
II.   Rev.  A.  B.  Thompson. 

Work.  6d.  ^  , 

Hints  to  Purchasers  of  Cycles.  (Illus.) 

Hives.  (Illustrated). 

Sheet  Metal  Work.  (Illustrated.) 

How  to  Make  a  Crarden  Barrow.  (Illus.) 

Mechanical  Processes  of  Sculpture. 

Youngr  England.  3d. 

Insect  Borers  and  Tunnellers.  (lllust.) 

J.  R.  8.  Clifford. 
The  Story  of  Orpheus. 
Trees  and  How  to  Know  Them. 

lustrated.)  Dr.  Gordou  Stables. 

Younff  Man.  id. 

On  Choosing  a  Vocation.  W.  II.  Daven- 
port Adams. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Richardson,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Y.M.C.A.  Worker.  W*th  Portrait. 

ZoolOfirlst.  July. 
The  Evolution  of    Bird   Song.  Mr. 
Witchell. 

Zoophilist.   August.  3d. 
Pasteur's  Prophylactic  in  its  True  Light. 


Hatore  Notes.  July  15.  2d. 
Preservation  and  Enjoyment  of  Open 

Spaces.   R.  Hunter. 
The  Plant  Allusions  in  the  Poems  of 

Matthew  Arnold.   Sir  M.  G.  Duff. 
Insects  as  Ornaments  of  the  Gtirden.  W. 

F.  Kirby. 
Northumberland  Plant  Names. 

Newbery  House  Mafirazine.  is. 

The  Decay  of  Nonconformity.   Rev.  R. 

Free.  M.A. 
The  Minor  Orders  and  Ofllces  of  the 

Primitive  Church.   Rev.  £.  J.  Boyce, 

M.A. 

The  Late  Dean  Oakley,  of  Manchester. 
Amicus  Amico. 

Eminent  Churchmen.  II.  George  Her- 
bert. (Concluded.)  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams. 

Early  Ecclesiastical  Music  in  the  Western 

Churoh.   W.  J.  Birkbeck. 
The  Historical  Churches  of  England.  L. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey.  (Illustrated.)  Rev, 

H.  Hayman,  D.D. 

A  Few  Words  About  Plantinand  the  Plan- 
tin-Moretus  Museum.  Madame  de 
Goer. 

Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Books  for 
Children.  L  Prior  to  the  Inventi^^n  of 
Priniiug.  (Illustrated.)  Charles  Welce. 
OutbliT.  6d. 

The  Grouse.  (Illustrated.) 

I.  — On  the  American  Prairies.  Edward 
W.  Sand3rs. 

II.—The  Red  Grouse  of  Scotland. 
Donald  Currie. 

Summer  Cruisings  in  the  English  Channel. 
(Illustrated.)   Late  Lady  Arnold. 

Cricket  and  Society— "  Lord's."  (Illus- 
trated.) C.  Tunier. 

Our  Horse  Races  in  China.  (Illustrated.) 
John  L.  Anderson. 

Sport  Along  the  North-Westem  Border. 
(Illustrated.)  A.  B.  Guptill. 

Cavulry  Tilts  in  the  Sunny  South.  C. 
King,  Captain  U.S.A. 

Summer  in  Europe  A-Wheel.  (Illus- 
trated.) Frank  M.  Farewell. 

Driving  for  Women.  (Illustrated.) 
Margaret  Bisland. 

Parents'  Review.  July  15.  6d. 
The   Best   Curriculum.    Rev.   W.  H. 
Keiling. 

Be  Good:  or.  Nursery  Ethics.  T.  G. 
Rooper,  H.M.I. 

The  Invincible  Armada— Schiller.  Trans- 
lated bv  E.  P.  Arnold-Forster. 

A  Dull  dhlld— Whv  ?   By  a  Parent. 
■  Letter-writing  in  France.   Mrs.  A.  Cau- 
mont. 

Another  Reading  Lesson.   A.  C.  Beale. 
The  Evening  Sky.  Mrs.  Lipsoombe. 

People's  Friend.  6d. 

Song  Histories—'*  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
"The  Land  o*  the  Leal,"  "Auld  Robin 
Gray,"  and  "The  Laird  o'  Cockpeu." 
Robert  Ford. 

llkley-iu-Wharfedale. 

Camping  Out. 

George  Meredith's  Novels. 

Rare  Bibles. 

Present  Day  Mesmerism. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  6d. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley,  with  portrait. 
Bible  Psvchology  and  the  Phreuology  of 

the  Future. 
Some  effects  upon  Character. 

PIONEER.  July.  Is. 
The  Civilisation  of  Christendom. 
Wealth— Definitions  by  Ruskin  and  Mill 
compared.   Herbert  Spencer. 

Preacher*s  Masrazlne.  July.  4d. 
What  is  a  Christian?    Dr.  J.  Monro 
Gib*  n. 

Ahaband  Naboth.   M.  G.  Pe^irse. 

The  Minister's  Study :  The  Age  of  Doubt. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson. 
The  Theological  Student.    Rev.  J.  3. 

Gregory. 

The  Death  of  Ah^b.   M.  G.  Pearse. 
How  Men  Get  Their  Sermons  —  F.  W. 
Robertson.   Rev.  J.  Edwards. 


Primitive  Methodist  Magrazine.  6d. 

Crosby  Dalton,  Local  Preacher  and  Village 

Demagogue.   R.  Hind. 
Dark  Places  of  the  Earth.  Eastern  Africa. 

(III.)  J.  A. 
Nantes.  (Illustrated.) 
Fourfold  Gospel :  Papers  on  the  Four 

Evangelists.   St.  Mark.   T.  H.  H. 
Alexandra  Palace.   (111.)  J.  F.  P. 
Wayside  Chat  about  Fools.  John  Vaug- 

han. 

Bahawalpur.  (111.)  R.  6. 

Provincial  Medical  Journal.  6d. 

Noble  Smith,  F.R.C.S.   With  Portrait. 
Intemperance  and  Insanity. 
The  Lords'  Commission  on  Hospitals. 
Molly's  Doctors. 

The  Quiver.  6d. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  .  Evangelist.    Dr.  W. 

G.  Blaikic. 
Work  and  Rest. 

God  in  the  Book  of  Nature.  (Illustrated.) 

Sanitary  Record.  July  15.  is. 
Sir    Edwin    Ciiadwick,   K.C.B.  (With 
Portrait.) 

Uncertified  Deaths.    Charles  Cameron, 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
Mortuary  Reform.    I.— Metropolitan.  J. 

Neville  Porter. 
Public  Health  Officials  in  the  Scotch 

Counties. 
The  Water  Question  in  London. 
The  Influence  of  Recent  Legislation  upon 

the  Duties  of  Sanitary  Inspectors.  Sir 

Douglas  Galtou,  C.B, 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  July. 

is.  6d. 

Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  :  Address 

by  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
A  Voyage  Inland  from  Canton.   Dr.  W. 

G.  Dickson. 
Political  Sketch  —  Map  of  Equatorial 

Africa. 

Scots  Magazine.  6d. 

The  Church  and  the  Cree<l. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Ornithologist  and  Poet. 

II.  W.  Sinclair. 
Scottish  University  —  Needs  and  Aims. 

Prof.  Geddes. 
Socialism.   Scott  Douglas. 
Social  Development  —  Orkney  Islands. 

John  Watson. 
Tiie  Church  of  Scotland  in  England. 

Scrlbner's    Magazine:    A  Fiction 
Number,  is. 

Exquisites  of  D'Artagnan's  Time.  Fron- 
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August.  167 

Churcli  of  Scotland  in  England,  SootS.  August 
Chupcfa  of  Scotland  Mlsslonapy  Record, 

August 

Clmrches,  Work  of.  K.  0.,  August 

Churches :  Old  Churches,  G.   M.,   August ; 

Tewkesbury  Abbey,  N.  H.,  August 
Chruchianity  v.  Christianity,  A.,  July 
Churchman,  August. 

Civil  Service  Retorm  in  America.  Obstacles  to, 
Fm  July. 

Civilisation  of  Christendom,  Plon.,  July. 

i  lassical  Re\'iew,  July,  199 

Clergyman's  Magazine.  Augu»t,  201 

Cloud*  on  the  Horizon  :  a  Religious  Study,  by 

Dr.  R.  N.  CiMt,  C.  M.  I.,  Au^st. 
Clubs :  Catholic  Clubs  for  Working  Lads  II., 

I.  E.  R.,  July;  Clubs  for  Women  in  London 

II.  ,  G.  0.  P.,  August;  Club  Life  In  America, 
Cos.,  Julv. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  Novels  of.  T.  B.,  August 

Colonies  :  Sir  C.  Dilke's  *'  Greater  Britain,"  N. 
A.  R.,  July;  The  Loyalty  of  the  Colonies,  by 
R.  H.  Bakewell,  N.  C.,  August,  137 ;  How 
British  Colonies  got  Responsib'e  Government, 
II.,  by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  C.  R..  August.  137 

Colours  of  Political  Parties,  C.  S.,  August. 

Combe,  George,  Phren.  J.,  July. 

Commerce,  see  unOer  F  n<inc*». 

Commons.  Hou^eof.  foiled.  E.  R., -tulv,  161 

Compensation  Question,  see  under  Temperance. 

Condition  of  the  People,  see  also  under  Labour, 
Socialism.  Ac.:  Life  and  Labour  in  Bast 
London.  L.  Q.  July.  164 

Congregation,  St.  J..  July 

Congregational  Review,  July.  199 

Conspiracy  in  England  anci  Ireland,  Law  Q., 
July 

Consumption  in  Man   and   Tuberculosis  in 

Animals.  R.A.  S..  July 
Contemporary  Review,  August,  133,  137,  166, 


Continental  Tourist  in  the  Days  of  our  Q rani- 
fathers,  L.  H.,  August 

Co  operation :  G.  J.  Holyoakeon,  S  D.,  Augnit; 
Profit-sharing,  L.  Q.,  July 

Copyright.  A.M., August;  Au.,July 

Comhill,  August,  172,  201 

Corsica,  T.,  August 

Cosmopolitan,  July,  200 

County  Councils:  Berkshire,  C.  L.  G.,  April; 
Hampshire,  C-  L.  G..  May;  West  HlcUiig, 
C.  L.  G.,  May;  Leicestershhe,  C.L.  G..  June 

Cowes  Castle,  E.  I..  August 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Bmily,  on  the  Rival  Art  Salons 
of  Paris.  U.  R..  July 

Crecy  Battlefield,  L.H..  August 

Creed,  Church  and.  Scots,  August 

Cremation,  C.  S  ,  August ;  in  Milan,  W.  R.- 
August 

Crete :  The  Stronghold  of  the  Sphakiotea,  F.  R.» 

August,  168 
Cricket :  Season  of  1890,  B.,  June  and  July 
CrickeU.  L.  F.,  August 

Crime:  Insanity  and  Crime,  Jud.  R.,  July; 

Crime  in  Fiction,  B.  August 
Croom,  John  Hallldav,  Stu-,  July  2 
Crown  Lands.  C.  L.  (3^  June 
Curzon,  Viscountess,  F.  S  ,  July  31 
Custer's  Last  Battle,  H.  M.,  August 
Cycling :  Hints  to  Intendmg  Purcha*ers.  W., 

August ;  A  Summer  in  Europe  a-V/heel,  0*» 

August 

Cynewulf.  translated,  P.  L.,  July 

Dalmatia,  Chaut.,  July 

Dante,  English  Estiinata  of,  I.  E.  R-.  JuV 

Dartmoor,  W.  W..  August 

Darwinism,  N.  Z.  Maff. 

Day  and  Martin,  Mesbrs.,  Tin.,  August 

Deaths.  Uncertified,  San.  R.,  July 

Defoe.  Daniel,  P.  R.  R.,  July 

Delitzsch.  Late  Franz,  J.  Q.  R.,  July 

Democracy  Triumphant,  in  the  17th  Century, 

Nat.  R.,  August 
De  QuiDcey:    Atalanta    ScboUrshfp,  Ata., 

August 

Derby,  Lat«  Earl  of,  B.,  June 

Dicey,  Ed.  H.,  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  Cape  Premier. 

N.  C,  August,  128. 
Dieppe,  Art.  J.,  August 

Dllte,  Sir  Chas.,  Radical  Programme  of,  N.  R., 
August;  His  "Grea.er  Britain,"  N.  A.  R., 
July 

Dissent  from  the  Inside :  by  Dr.  Joi.  Parker, 
H.  R..  July 

District  Surveyors  in  the  Metropolis,  C.  L.  G>» 
May 

Divorce,  see  under  Marriag<*  Laws 
Dodsonand  Fogg,  Messrs.,  C.,  August 
Dmiinger,  Dr.,      August,  161 
Domestic  Service,  Mrs.  F.  Darwin  on,  N.  C-, 

August,  169 
Doubt.  Age  of,  Pp.  M.,  July  and*August 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres,  Shakespeare 
Drayton,  Marian,  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of» 

S.,  August 
I^rink  Traffic,  see  under  Temperance 
Dryden's  Prose  Works,  T.  B.,  August 
Dublin  Review,  Julv,  160-166 
Duck  Farming  for  l*rofit.  H.,  August 
Dumas.  Alexandre,  pire.  The  Paris  of  the  Three 

Musketeers.  Scrlb..  August 
Dun  mow  Flitch,  B.  B..  August 
Durant,  Thomas,  ConfiT.  R.,  July. 
Durant.  William,  M.  C..  August 
Dutch  Magazines,  158,  174 

Earth,  Final  Destiny  of,  D.  R.,  July.  160. 
Earthquakff  and  Volcanoes,  A.  1.,  July 
East  Bod  of  London,  Life  and  Labour  io.  L.  Q.» 
July 

East  in  1890,  U.  S.  M.,  August,  170 

Ecclesiastical  Music.  Early,  in  the  Western 
Church,  N.  H..  August ; 

Eclipses,  see  under  Astronomy 

Edgar,  Dr.  John.  H.  R.,  June 

Edinburgh  Review.  July,  161..  199 

Education,  see  also  under  Universities.  Tech- 
nical Education,  Contents  of  Parents' 
Resriew,  Ac. ;  The  New  Code,  W.  R.,  August ; 
The  Educational  Outlook,  F.  R.,  August,  168; 
The  Use  and  Limits  of  Academic  Culture, 
A.  M.,  August ;  Day  Training  Colleges,  L.  Q., 
July;  Kindergartens.  Baby.  August;  The 
Best  Curriculum  (Boys),  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Keeling,  p.  R.,  July;  A  Dull  Child.  Why? 
P.  R.,  July ;  Teaching  of  Reading.  P.  , 
July;  Humour  at  School,  by  H.  4.  Barker, 
C.  J.,  August;  Bluecoat  Boys'  School,  S.» 
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July;  Eton  College,  Q.  R.,  July.  1«5 ;  School 
Life  in  Prance,  Y.  E.,  AuKUSt ;  Women's  Edu- 
cation, J.  E.,  August,  and  E.,  August: 
The  Order  ot  Sequence  In  the  Teaching  of 
I^tin,  E..  August;  Modern  School  Books, 
Mac.,  August  J  What  Is  Education  ?  Nat.  R., 
Aug. 

BduciH  ion,  August,  201.  ^  «  „    ^  , 

Edwards.  Jonathan,  Naturali^t,  P.  R.  R.,  Ju  y 
Kjfgleiclifr«  Church.  M.  C.  August 
D'Bgmont,  Counters,  liomanoe  of,  E.  I..  July 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan :  the  Soudan  Campaign, 

E  R..  July,  161 
Ein  Feste  Burg  ist  Unser  Gott,  M.  N.  C,  Aug. 
Electricity  in  ihe  Future,  T..  July 
Electric  LighUng,  C.  L.  G  .  Ap.il;  Electric 

Light  Flttiuga.  Art  J.,  August 
Ellison,  John.  M  C  August 
Ellisons,  Cuthbert,  (3),  H.  C  August 
Emigrntion  and  Imnxigratiun  :   Prospects  of 

Middle-Class  Emigranta,  E.  L.  AugiHt,  159 
Bmln  Paaha   Belief   Expedition,    b«o  under 

Africa 

Buglish  Etchings.  July,  200 

English  HlstorJcal  Review,  July,  19ft 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  August,  159,  161, 

172.201  ,  ^    ,  , 

English  Industry  and  Commerce,  L.  Q..  Ju  y 
English  Language  in  the  East,  A.  Q.,  July,  16.3 
Ethics  and  Poli(io«<,  F.  R.,  August 
Eton  College.  Q.  R.,  July,  165  ,  .  . 

Evolution :  Thoughts  on  the  Theory  of,  A.  A., 

June  and  July ;  Logic  of  the  Ethic  of.  Mind. 

July 

Explosives ;  Gunpowder  and  its  Succ:*9S5rs,  F., 

July,  171 
Bxpt>iitor,  August.  201 
Expository  Times,  August.  201 

Falkland,  T^tice  Lady,  G.  0.  P.,  August 
Farrar,  Archdtacjn,  on  Bernardino  Lumi,  U.  R., 
July 

Fashion  and  SporN  July  24  and  31,  201 

Faust  Lejiei.d,  Ly.,  July ;  Lessings  "Fau=t, ' 
Mac.  July 

Festing.  Bishop,  Ch.  M.,  August 

Fiction :  Our  Bailj^d*  and  Our  NovellatA.  Ly  . 
July;  ll-^lism  aud  Deaidence  In  Freutrh 
Fiction.  Q.  R.,  July,  131 ;  Penny  F'ction,  Q.R  , 
Ju  v,  165  :  Crime  in  Fiction.  B.  M.,  August ; 
Mocleni  Englisli  Novels,  W.  R.,  Auiju^t  ; 
George  Meied  th's  Novel* ,  P.  F.,  August  ; 
Wilkie  Collins.  T.  B..  August 

Finance,  T'ade,  tU: :  F  irelg  i  Comr  antes  under 
French  Law.  Jui.  R  ,  July;  Bl'metailism, 
B  M.,  Aug. ;  Grj»tli  oi  EnRltsh  Induitryand 
Commerce,  L-  Q..  July  ;  American  Silver  Bill. 
N  C  Aug. 

Fisheiies  (fee  also  under  Angling):  Whaling, 

C.  M..  Aug.  ^    T  —  . 

Fishes :  Fiat  Fifthesand  Flat  Fisheo,  L.  M.,  Aug. ; 

Fish  as  Fathers,  C ,  Aug. ;  Curious  Flshej, 

N.  H..  Aug. 
Flapper  Sho  itlng.  T.  B..  An<r. 
FlaxofNewZcahmd,  N.  Z.Masr.  ^  ^ 

Flitch  of  Bacon  Fesiiv*a      Uunmow,  B.  B-, 

Au-. 

Flowers  In  August,  K.  0..  Aug.  ^    .  . 

Food:  A.  J.  H.  Crespion,  S.  R  .  Ju'v.  166;  Curfosl- 

tif*s  ot  Food  and  Feeding.  IV.,  G.  0  P.,  Aug. 
Forde,  Col.,  at  Biderra,  I.  N.  M  ,  Auif. 
Formative  Influences,  by  Prof.  T^ndall,  F., 

July,  129 

Forster.  William  Edward,  M.  N-  C,  July 
Fortnightly  Review.  Auir..  l.W,  UT\  163,  170,  193 
Forum,  Jnly,  129,  138,  152,  170,  l»5i 
France:  Torpedo   Vessels  In  im,  .1.  N.  M.. 

Aug.     The  Command   of  the  Arm*  and 

General  Staff.  U.  S.  M.,  Aug.   Labour  Move 

meuts.  S.  D..  July 
Frauds  I.  Art  Patron.  M.  Art,  Ang. 
Frederick,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Q.  R..  July,  165 
Freeman,  Prof.  E.  A.,  on  the  Referendum,  U.  R.. 

July,  152 

French  Literature.  Papers  on,  VIII.,  M.  P., 
Aug. 

French  Magazines,  142, 145.  147.  150,  17ft 
French  Protestants,  Actlvitl»^  of,  A.  R..  July 
French  Salons,  Women  of,  C.  M.,  Aug. 
Fretwork.  I.  C.  B.,  Aug. 
Fruit  Gardens,  Old,  of  London.  H.  C,  Aug. 

Games,  see  under  Cricket,  Football,  Golf,  Pclo, 

Lawn  Tennip.  etc. 
Ganganelli.  I.  E.  R..  July 
f^aurier  Th6ophile.  L.  M.,  Aug. 
Genius,  Punishment  of,  Nat.  R-,  Aug. 


Gentleman's  Magazine,  History  of,  III.,  Bk.- 

wm.,  Aug. 
Geuilemau's  M«g«zlne.  Aug..  157,  201 
Georges  Sand,  M.  Q..  July,  163: 
German  Labour  Movements,  S.  D.,  July 
German  Migaziiifs,  175 

Germany :  The  Change  of  Government,  F.  R.t 

Aug.;  and  Africa,  see  undir  Africa;  aiid 

Heligoland,  see  under  Heligolaurt. 
Germany,  Emperor  ifrtderlck of .  Q.  R.,  July,  165 
Gerry maivlering.  Art.  of,  F.,  July 
Gibbon,  Edward,  G.  T.,  Aug. 
Girl's  Own  Paper,  Aug.  201 
Glees  and  Gieti  Writeia.  M.  Q..  Ju!y.  163 
God's  Music,  T  B.,  Aug. 
Gold  and  lu  Equivalents,  S.H  ,  Aug. 
Gulf,  B.,  May 
Good  Words,  Aug.,  172.  202 
Gordon  Boys*  Home.  I  N  M  ,  Aug. 
Great  TboughU,  Aug.,  202 
GreUer  Britain  see  uuder  Colonies 
Gri»enwood,  Pie  ledck.  Two  Voices.  N  R.,  Aug., 

139 ;  Britain,  "  fin  de  si6cle,"  C.  R.,  Aug.,  133 
Grenfell,  Wm.  Hen^y,  B  ,  July 
Grillparzer,  Fraacis,  Austrian  Dramatist,  A.A  , 

June 
Grouse,  0.,  Aug. 

Gunpowder  ana  its  Succesiors,  F  ,  July,  171 

Habita  iun.  History  of,  A  L-,  Aug. 

Haddington  Meuioriils,  E  R.,  Ju<y 

Halfor.1,  Sir  Henry.  C  L.G.,  Jnne 

Ha-neliu,  Pied  Piper  of,  \V.  E.  A.  ;  Axon  on, 

M.  Q.,  July 
Hamlet,  F.,  July,  170 
Harper's  Magazine,  Aug..  202 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  G.  T.,  August 
Heine's  Book  of  Ideas,  by  Alice  G.  Rayston, 

U.  R.,  July 

Hf^iiffoUnd,  M.  M.  Aug.,  161:  B.  M..  Aug.; 

I.  N.  M..  Aug.  ;  E  L.  Aug.,  161 ;  L.  H..  Aug  , 

161 ;  A.  Q.,  July,  163 ;  Nat.  R.,  Aug.,  150 
Hell,  Heruew,  N.  C  Aug.,  170 
Herbert.  George,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
Heredity,  Weismann's  Theory  of,  K.,  Aug. 
Hebrew  Hell,  N.  C,  Aug.,  170 
HighUnd  Monthly,  Aug.,  202 
Hlldesheim,  G.  W.,  Aug. 
Hodgkloson,  Koberr,  L.  M  S.,  Ju'y 
Hogarth's  Tour.  F-  R.,  Au^r. 
Hol'and  :  Its  Defen*ive  Pjsltlon,  T.,  Ausr.  : 

Political  and  Social  Life,  Nat.  R.,  Aug.,  : 

H\aclnth  Culture,  C-  J..  Any. 
Holland,  King  of,  L.  H.,  Aug.,  149 
Holmei,  Dr.  O.  W.,  Over  the  Teacu.cs,  A.  . 

Aug..  154 
Holy  Mirror,  A.  Q.,  132 
Holy  FUces,  S  H.,  Ao 
Holy  Wells.  Ant..  Aug. 
Home  Chimes,  Aug.,  202 
Home  Friend,  Aug.,  202 
Home  Reading  Union.  C  R.,  Auff  ,  167 
Homes  :  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  I.  N.  M  .  Aug. 
HomileUc  Review,  ;rune,  July,  l.V.  202 
HomcEopathy  In  the  H-wisehold,  H  .  Aug. 
Hong  Kong.  Elizbftb  Bialand  on,  Cos  ,  JuV 
Hop  Farming,  R.  A.  S.,  July 
Hornby,  Albtrt  N.,  B  .June 
Horses :  Stud  Farms,  B..  June ;  Commission  on 

Horse-breedinff,  R.  A.  S.,  Julv  ;  B.,  July. 
Horticulture:  Hyacinths  in  Holland,  J.  C., 

Hospftals :  Th«  House  Surgeon,  M.  M.,  Aug  ; 

Nursini',  M.  M..  Aug. ;  The  Lords'  Commissiuu 

on,  p.  Med.  J.,  Aug. 
Housewiff,  Aug.,  202 
Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  Phren  J  .  July 
Humanity,  Genesis  of,  l^Iiren.  J.,  July 
Humourist*,  American,  IV.,  S.,  Auif. 
Hypnotism  (see  alr»  under  Mcbmer'snr*),  Q.R., 

July,  136 :  Latest  Discoveries.  II..  F.  R..  Aug  , 

136 

Hythe  Crjpt,  Ant.,  Aug. 

Idar,  Vale  of.  B.  M.,  Aug. 
Igdraiil,  July,  147,  202 
Ilkley  in  Wharfedale,  P.  F.,  Aug. 
Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.  Aug.,  202 
Illustrated  Naval  attd  Military  Magaziue,  Aug. 
202 

Immortality.  A.  R.,  July 

Inebriates,  see  uuder  Tetnperan'^ 

Index  to  Modem  Sermons,  E.  T.,  A»ie. 

India ;  Suburbs  of  Calcutta,  In.  E.,  Jnne ; 
Legends  of  Mount  Abu.  In.  E.,  J'«ne ;  Over- 
Und  from  India,  E.  I..  Aug. ;  The  Bn«llsh 
Language  In  India.  A.  Q.,  July,  163 ;  Street 
Life.  H.  M.,  Aug. 


Indian  Empire,  Jnne,  902 

Indian  Question  of  America,  A.,  July 

Inductive  Thought.  Evolution  ot,  by  Hinun  flu 
Stanley,  Mind.,  July  ,  ^  ^  . 

Inns :  Old  Inns  ot  Interest.  VI.,  I.  C.  B.,  Aug  ; 
Riverside  Inns.  Apt.  J.,  Aug. 

Insanity,  see  under  Lunacy 

Insect  Borers,  Y.  E..  Aug. 

Insurance,  National,  IV.,  U.  S.  M.,  Aug..  170 

Ireland:  Conspiracy  in  Engiaud  aud  Ireland 
Law  Q,  July;  November  10th,  1882:  An 
Episode  in  the  Land  League  Movement.  B.  M.. 
Aug.;  Country  Life,  by  Prof .  J.  P.  Maliall.v, 
Chaut.,  Aug.,  155.  Life  in  Achlll  and  Ar^u,^ 
W.  Rm  Aug. ;  The  Early  Monasteries,  Lv  , 
July  i  Irish  Home  Rule  In  New  York,  Q.  R., 
July;  Irish  Character  in  English  Dramatic 
Literature.  G.  M.,  Aug.  The  Balfour  Land 
Purchaae  Bill:  A.  J.  Balfour's  reply  to  C.  b. 
ParneU,  N.  A.  R.,  July,  139 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Keoonl,  July.  172,  202 

Irish  Monthly,  Aug..  202 

Isaiah.  Prophet,  Poet,  and  Statesmin,  S.  H., 
Aug. 

Italy,  Prehistoric  Rac**  of,  C  R.,  Aug.,  IQi  v 
United  ItAly,  N.  Z.,  May 
Italian  Magaziues,  177 

James  T.  C  >ronatlnn  of,  Ant..  July 
Japan:  Progie^s.  E.  R  ,  July,  161    ,  ^  _ 
Jefftrrson,  Joseph.  Autobiographical,  X.,  C. 

Aug. 
Jersev.  C  J-,  Aug. 

Jewish  Quanerly  Review,  July,  164,  199 

Jews,  Miscellaneous  :  Jewish  Tax-gatherers  at- 
Toebe*  in  the  Age  of  the  PU)lem«e*,  J.  Q.  R., 
July ;  Jewish  S.bylHoe  Oracle,  J.  Q.  R..  July^ 
164.  Jewish  IdeaU.  J.  Q.  R.,  July ;  Significant 
Changes  in  English  Juiaism,  Chaut..  Aug. 

Johnston.  H.  H  .  on  British  S  juUi  Central 
Africa,  N.  R.  Aug.,  161 ;  on  the  Value  of  Africa,. 
N.  C,  An«..  169 

Journal  of  Eauoation.  Aug..  202 

Journal  ot  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societj,. 
July,  199 

Journalism  :  The  Newspaper  of  the  Piitur«».  F., 
July,  152;  Portraiture  and  Journalism.  P.  Q  ♦ 
July;  Illustrated  Journalism,  II.,  H.  Art. 
Aug.  ;  C.  R..  Aug.  167;  The  Foreign  Prest 
in  EngUnd,  A.A..  July ;  The  English-Amerioait 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Preas  of  the  Con- 
tinent, A.  A..  June ;  History  of  the  Gentit- 
man's  Msgazine.  III.,  Bkwm.,  Aug. 

Judicial  Review,  July,  199 

Kant's  Philosophy.  S.  R..  July.  166;  Beoent 

Works  on,  P.  R.  R.,  July 
Kearton,  Harper,  L..  Aug. 
Kent,  Sand  HillM»f.  C.  J.,  Aug. 
Kendal.  Mrs.,  W.  W..  Aug. 
Klloonnell,  Old  Lord.  M.  M.,  Aug. 
Kindergarten,  see  under  Biucatloa 
Klngsley,  Charles,  D.  R.  July,  166 
King's  Own,  Aut.,  202 
Kirkman,  John  Parke,  E..  Aug. 
Klrkwhelpington  Churcb,  M.  C.  Aug. 
Knife  and  Fork  Handles,  Curious,  L.  T..  Aug. 
Knowledge,  Aug.,  202 

Kyre  Park  Manor  House,  Ant.,  July  and  Aug. 

Lubnur  Ques'ions  :  Tndnstrial  Conciliation  and" 
Soc  al  Reform.  R.  S.  S  ,  June;  Trade  Uniona, 
S.  D..  Aug. ;  Force  or  OonciliaMoa  in  Labour 
D.sputes,  by  C.  Bradlaugh,  S.  D.,  Aug.  : 
German  and  French  Labour  Movements, 
S.  Aug. ;  Socialism  and  Labour,  by  Prof. 
Thorold  Rogers,  S  D.,  Aug. ;  Table  of  Wage»^ 
and  Cost  of  Living  in  Britain  to-day,  S-  D., 
Aug. ;  Life  and  L  abour  in  Bast  London.  L.  Q.. 
July,  164;  The  Wages  System.  F.,  July,  170  ; 
Labour  Disputes  in  Americs,  F.  R..  Aug..  145- 
The  Revolt  in  the  Poat  Office.  T..  Aug. ;  Orga- 
nization of  Unskilled  Lab>ur,  C  R.,  Aug.,  167 
The  Chocolate  Makers'  Strike,  by  Misa  C. 
Black,  F.  R..  Aug. 

Laces :  Flemish.  &o.,  by  Mn.  Bmest  Hart^ 
G.  0.  P..  Aug. 

Ladies'  Treasury.  Aug.,  202 

Lancashire  Life,  Phaser  of.  M.  Q..  July. 

Lsnd  (see  also  under  Ireland) :  Socialism  and,, 
by  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  S.  D.,  Aug. 

Land  League,  see  under  Ireland. 

Lavoisier's  Life  and  Works,  E.  R..  July,  162 

Law  Quarterly  Review,  July.  199 

Lawn  Tennis,  B-,  July ;  Lawn  Tennis,  Past  an^ 
Present,  B  ,  July;  LAwn  Tennis  for  Women^ 
Lip.,  Aug. 
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Leoky,  W.  B.  H.,  Vormitlve  Inflaences,  F. 
June 

Lectures :  A  Defence  of,  by  Prof.  Mix  Miiller, 
N.  R..  Auf. 

LcK^l  and  Judicial,  (see  alto  Contents  of  the 
JudieUl  Review,  Law  Quarterly,  etc.) :  The  De 
Facto  Principle  in  Jurisprudence,  Jud.  R. 
July 

I.eiaure  Hour,  Aug.,  149,  161,  202 

LeUnd,  Auiiquiir>,  M.  C  .  July. 

Leproey :  Altruism  and,  Chaut.,  July 

Lettei^writin^  in  France,  Q.  R.,  July 

Liberal  Act«.  Seven,  H.  I:^ker  on.  E.  Julv 

Libraries :  Patent  Office  and  Ronalds,  C.  F.  M  , 

Aug. ;  People's  P*Uce,  Bk-wm.,  July 
Lioenting  Question,  see  under  Teuipenuice 
Ligne.  Prince  Charles  de,  E.  R.,  July,  101 
Life  and  Work,  Aug.,  202 
Lippincott's  Monthly,  Auff.  172 
Liquor  Trafilo.  see  under  Temperance,  202 
Literature,  Miscellaneous  (see  also  under  Fiction, 

Copyright,  Press,  Journalism,  Theatres,  Bnobn, 

eta)    Aspects  of  Popular  Literature,  L.H, 

Aug. 

little  Folks,  Aug.,  202 
Lizards,  Ch.  Aug. 

Local  Government  see  alfo  under  Connty 
Councils  :  Prospects  of  Lf hL»1  iHou  for  189<), 
C.  L.  G..  April ;  Village  Couucils,  C.  L.  G.' 
April:  Parochial  Qovemment  of  London* 
C.  L.  G.,  May  and  June 

London  Quarterly  Review.  July,  153,  164,  199 

Longman's  Magazine,  Aug.,  202 

Lotl.  Pierre,  Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bury  on,  M.  M., 
Aug. 

Lucifer.  July,  155,  202 

Luini,  Bemnrdlno,  Artist,  U.  R..  Julv 

Lnnacy:  The  Criminal  Responsibilitv  of  the 
Insane.  Jud.  R  .  July;  L<>g'il  Test  of  Lunacy: 
Law  Q.,  July;  Lunacy  Law  Reform,  W.  R., 
July :  Lunacy  Act.  1890,  C.  L.  G.,  June;  Con, 
struction  of  Lunatic  Ayslums,  C.  L.  G..  Jun*^  - 
Intemperance  and  Insanity,  P.  Med.  J.. 

,  Aug. 

Lute,  Aug. 

Luther  Monuments  and  ihe  G^'roaa  Bevniu' 

tion  of  152.5.  bv  Karl  Blind,  S.  R..  July,  166 
Lux  Munde,  T.  te.,  Aug. 

Mtcbeth,  Arts,  M.,J'-'ly 
Mackay.  Alexander,  Miss^on^rv,  S.  M..  Aug. 
McKinley.  Wm.,  Junior,  Phpen.  J.,  July 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  Aug.,  202 
Magazine  of  Art,  Aug.,  200 
Magellan  and  the  Pacific.  H.  M.,  Aug. 
M%homedan  Literature,  Bk-wm.,  Aug. 
Malta.  Marriages  in.  Jud.  R.,  July 
Man,  Origin  of,  Luc.  July.    Unity  of.  K.  0. 
Aug. 

Manchester  Qnarteily,  July,  163. 199 
Manuscripts,  Ancient,  Preservation  of,  B.  A., 
Aug. 

Marlowe,  Christopher.  Th..  July 

Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws :  The  Eman- 
cipation of  the  Faniily,  by  Mrs.  Mona  Calrd. 
N.  A.  R..  Julv,  171 ;  Marriage  and  Immovables. 
Law,  Q.  July.  Mirriages  in  Malta,  Jud.  R  , 
July.  Divorce :  Is  It  forbidden  by  Scripture? 
W.  R..  Aug  ,  142 

M^tm's  Shakcspf«rianf«m^,  P.L.,  July 

Mass,  Early  History  of.  D.  R..  Julv 

Materialism  :  Recent  D'scusMon.  KR.R.,  July 

Mattel,  Count,  Cancer  Curer,  Nat.  R.,  137 

Mazzioi.  Ig.,  July 

Media  and  Persia.  Ancient,  S.,  A'ig. 

Memorials,  Scottish  National,  Art.  J.,  Aug. 

Mental  Tests  and  M<>a«nrement8,  Mind,  July 

Mentnn.  Drives  at,  S.  T.,  Aug. 

Meredith,  George.  P.  F.,  Aug. 

Mesmerism  xee  also  und^r  Hypnotism,  Q.  R., 
July.  136 ;  P.  F.,  Aug. ;  N.  C,  136 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  July  and 
Aug.,  202 

Mickiewicz,  Pulish  National  Poet,  F.  R.,  Aug., 

168,  170 
MUes,  Lady,  F.  S.,  July  24 
Military  Periodicals.  Foreign.  178 
Millennium,  Gen.  Booth  on,  AIL  W..  130 
Miller.  Hugh.  K.  0.,  Aug. 
Mind.  July.  188 
Missionary  Review.  Aug. 
Missions,  Foreign,  L.  M.  S.,  July ;  BUh'>p  Walsh 

on,  Clgy..  Ang. ;  Poiynekla,  A.  R..  July: 

India,  L.  Q..  164.  July;  John  U.  Paton.  G. 

W..  Aug. ;  H.  F..  Aug.  ;  G.  T..  Aug. ;  CODfiT. 

R.,  July:  Alexander Mackay,  S.  M.,  Aug. 
Mitford,  Mary  Russell,  G.  T..  Aug. 


Molldre's  Doetors,  P.  Med.  J  ,  Aug. 
Monasteries  of  Ireland,  Ly..  July 
Montohrestien,  French  Bcon^mist,  E-  R.,  July. 
Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and 

Legend.  Aug..  202 
Monthly  Packet.  Aug.  146,  202 
Monthly  Review  of  New  Zealand,  May,  140, 

172,  202 

Monumental  Brasses,  Ant..  Ang. 
Morley,  John,  Biograpljic.il,  C.  S.,  Aug. 
Mrrley,  Samuel,  H.  R..  July. 
Morocco,  A-  Q  .  July,  163 
Mortuary  itetorm.  i^an.,  R.,  July. 
Mosstrocpers.  M.C.>  Aug. 
Mount,  W.  G.,  C.  L.  G..  Apr. 
Mtiller,  Prof.  Max,  on  Lectures.  N.  R.,  Aug. 
Municipalities,  English,  C.  L.  G..  Apr. 
Murray's  Magtzinc,  Aug.,  161.  202 
Music  Ma.f;adnes  and  Mu»io  in  uiher  Magazines, 
seep.  194 

Napoleon  as  a  Comman(?er,  I.  N.  M.,  Aug. 
National  Insurance,  see  uu  ler  Ir^sur^uce. 
National  Memorials,  Scottish.  Art  J.,  Aug. 
National  Review,  Aug.,  137, 1.%,  198 
Natural  History  {see  also  under  Birdd.  Fishes, 

etc.)  ;  Primitive  Natural  History,  NC,  Aug. 

169 

Nature  Notes,  July  IS,  203 

Navies,  Ensli^h  and   Foreign :  Among  the 

Junks.   INM,  Aug;  Naval  Warfare,  t>y 

Rear  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,  I  K  M.,  Ang. ; 

French  T<  rpedo  Vessels  in  1890.  I.N.H.,  Aug. ; 

A  Naval  General  Staff.  U  S  M  ,  Aug.;  The 

War  Training  of  the  Naw,  U  S.M  .  Aug.. 

170  ;  Paiii^hment  of  Naval  Ollicers,  C.  J.,  Aug. 

Foreign  Military  Periodicals,  178 
Nettle  Family.  K.,  Aug. 
Newb<>ry  House  Magazine.  Aug.,  202 
New  Review,  Aug.,  161, 198 
New  Theology  and  Pulpib  Effectivenest,  H  R.. 

July 

New  Zealand,  K.0-.  Aug. ;  Chaut.  Aug. ;  The 
Lost  Lakes  of,  G  M.,  Aug. ;  Lite  lu  a  Home- 
stead, C.F.M.,  Aug. 
Nihilism,  see  under  Busila 
NihilUmsof  the  World,  C  R..  Ang.,  167 
Nineteenth  Century,  Aug.,  128.136.  137,  169,  198 
Nonconformify,  Decay  of,  N.H.,  A  i<. 
No  Name  Series— Progress  sni  Pain.  A.,  July 
Normandy,  C.  W.  Wood  on,  Arg.,  Augiut ;  Nor 

mandy  in  Summer,  C.,  August 
Norse  Literature,  Old,  VIII.,  M.  P.,  August 
North  American  Review,  July,  134.  139,  171,  198 
Northrup,  Dr.  B.  O.,  Phren.  J.,  July 
Novels,  see  under  Fiction 

November  10th,  1882 :  An  Episode  in  the  Land 

League  Movement.  B.  M.,  August 
Nursery  Ethics,  P.  R.,  July 

Oakley.  Dean,  N.  H.,  August 
Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  Ata  ,  July ;  Th., 

July ;  W.  T.  Stead  and.  Tin..  August,  146  ; 

The  Chief  Figure.  M.  P..  Au£i»ist,  146 
O'Callnghan,  John  Com*'lius.  I  M..  August 
Ode  of  Charapigne,  E.  H.,  July 
Open  Spaces,  Preservation  and  Enjoyment  cf, 

N.  N.,  July  15 
Opie,  Amelia,  II.,  S.  M.,  August 
Ordnance,  see  under  Armies 
OrienUl  Myths  and  Christian  Parallels,  S.  R.. 

July,  166 

Orkney  Islands,  S-^ial  Development  of,  II., 

Scots.,  July  and  August 
Orpheus,  Story  of,  Y.  E.,  August 
Our  Day,  July,  172.  200 
Outing,  Aug.,  202 

Palestine,  Explomtion  Fund,  Julv,  199 
Pantheism,  the  Foundation  of  Prutation after 

Death,  H.  R.,  June 
Parents'  Review.  Julv,  202 
Parish  Lands,  C.  L.  G.,  April 
Parker,  Dr.  Jos.,  on  Dissent  from  the  Inside, 

Parochial  Qovemment  of  London,  C.  L.  G., 

May  and  June 
Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  see  under 

Ober-Ammergau 
Patent  Office  Library,  C.  F.  M.,  August 
Paton.  John  G..  Missionary,  G.  T.,  August ; 

H.  F.,  August;  C.  W.,  Au<un; Con-  R.,  July 
Patrick,  St..  Early  Life  of,  E.  H.,  July 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law :  Workhouse  Life, 

by  Mr.  Brewer,  S.  H..  August 
Penny  Reading  Reciters,  Ata..  Angnst 
PenUteuch  Oriticitm,  L.  Q.,  July,  164 


People's  Friend,  August,  20. 
People's  Palace  Library,  Bk.-wm..  July 
Periodical  Literature :  Its  Use  for  the  Ministry,. 
H.  R.,  July 

Persia :  High  Life.  Cos.,  J<uly ;  Regeneration  of, 

A.  Q.,  Julv,  162 
Persia  and  Media.  Ancient,  S.,  August 
Pfeiffer,  Ida,  W.  W.,  August 
Photographic  Quarterly,  July,  131, 158. 165.  199 
Photography  ;  see  also  under  Contents  of  Plxoto- 

rplilc  Quarterly ;  Photography  for  Lads*,. 
E.,  August;    Eikonogen,   II.,    A.  W.. 
August;  Photographic  Prniting  Process  II., 
A.  W..  August ;  Pliotography  in  Natural 
Colours.  P.  Q.,  July.  165 
Phrenol  glcal  Journal,  July,  200 
Phrenological  Magazine.  August,  203 
Phrenolosty,  see  under  Conteutii  of  2  Phreuf>- 

logical  Periodicals 
Physical  and  Moral  Diseases,  A..  July 
Physic  d  Reality,  Genesis  of  tue  Cognition  cf. 

Hind..  July 
Physical  Recreation,  see  under  Athletics 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Story  of,  by  W.  E.  A. 

Axon.  M.  Q..  July 
Pigott,  Captain  Grabsm  Foster,  B.,  February 
Pilgrimsge  Songs,  S.  H..  Augusit 
Pioneer,  July,  163,  199 
Pirtis-Sophia  (continued).  Luc  July 
Pitts,  Mr.,  Two,  Prof.  Ooldwin  Smith  on,  Mac  ,. 
Aug. 

Plant)  n  and  the  Plantin  Museum,  N.  H..  August; 

H.  H..  Aug. 
Poet  Lore.  Julv,  200 
Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  110 
Policemen  On  and  Off  Duty.  C-  S.,  August 
Political  Parties  and   their  Colours,  C.  3., 

August 

Politics,  Ethics  and,  F.  R.,  August 
Polo,  B.,  June 
Pompeii,  Ant,  A»igust 

Pondicherry  for  Heligoland  in  1S71,  A.  Q.,  J ul3% 
163 

Pong,  Ancient  Shan  Kingdom  of,  A.  Q.,  July, 
162 

Poor  Law,  sec  under  Paurcrism 
Portuguese  Magazines,  147 
Post  Office:  Postmen's  Grievances,  T.,  August 
Preacher's  Magazine.  July  and  August.  2a'l 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  July,  139, 
203 

Presbyterianlsm  in  America,  Cos.,  July- 
Press,  see  also  under  Joumali.«m,  Copyright,  etc. 

P.antin  Museum,  N.   H.,  August;  H.  M., 
Aug.  ;  Books  for  Children  prior  to  the  In- 
vention of  Printing,  N.  H.,  Au}!ust 
Prim'tlve  Church,  Minor  Orders  and  Offices  of, 

N.  H.,  August 
Primitive  Methodist  Magazine,  Aug.,  203 
Proftt-shanng,  L.  Q.,  July 
Pn  gress  and  Pain.  A  ,  July 
Pmtectirn  and  Fair  Trade,  see  Tariff  under 

United  Stites 
Provencal  Pilgrimage,  II..  C.  M.,  August 
Proverbs,  Book  of :  Date  and  Rehgious  value  of, 

J.  Q.  R.,  July.  164 
Provincial  Medical  Journal,  Angu<t 
Psychology,  see  under  Contents  of  Mind 

Quarterlies,  199 

Quarterly  Review.  Ju'v,  131,  136.  165,  199 
Queensberry,  Fourth  Duke  of  i"  Old  Q."),  G.  M., 

August 
Quiver.  August,  203 

Race  Problem,  see  under  Indian  Question, 

Alaska.  West  Indies 
Rating  Assessments  In  Essex.  C.  L.  G..  Mny 
Reciters  at  Penny  Read  ng«.  Ata.,  August 
Reed,  Speaker,  see  under  Unittd  Stites 
Referendum  of  Switzerland,  Prof.  Freeman  on, 

U.  R..  July,  152 
Reformatories:  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  a 

Collegiate  Pri»ou.  L.  T.,  August 
Resurrection.  E..  Auuust 
Rhodes.  Cecil.  Premier.  Care  Cokny.  Edw. 

Dicey  on,  N.  C  August.  128 
Richmond,  W.  B.,  Artist,  Art  J.,  July  and 

August 

Riverside  Inm,  Art  J..  August 

Robertson,  F.  W.,  How  he  got  his  Sennons, 

Pr.  M.,  August 
Roman  Law  and  Possession,  Law  Q..  Jti'y 
Roman  Plebs,  Decrees  of.  J.  L.  Strachan- 

Dsvidsnn  on.  E.  H.  July 
Ronalds  Library,  C.  F.  M..  August 
Rooks,  G.M.,  August 
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:>)6S,  Mrs.,  RemlniiC3nce8  of,  M .  M.,  August 
ioval  Family:  The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Justin 
McCarthy,  N.  A.  R..  July.  134 
uneberrf,  Finnish  Poet,  T.,  July 
uskiniana.  Ifir.,July;  Kuskins  Deftnltion  of 
Wealth,  Pion.,  July,  163 
lussia :  Socialism  and  Nihilism,  by  Stepniak, 
S.  D.,  July ;  Beligious  Persecution,  E.  R., 
July.  161 :  The  Sibcjrian  Exile  Petition  Move- 
ment of  Phllidelphia,  C.  M.,  August,  1.59 
ussift,  Catherind  of,  Wife  oi  Peter  the  Qreat, 
L.  Fm  August 

dlors,  Misiiona  to,  A.  R.,  July 
t.  Cloud.  G.  W.,' Au^uio 
t.  Jude's,  July.  303 

t.  Martha's  Ci«ap3l,  neir  Quildford,  Ant.. 
August 

Hints,  Stories  of.  N.  H..  August 
&ad,  Qeorges,  M.  Q..  July,  163 
initary  Record,  July  15tD,  303 
^nitation,  Miscellaneous,  see  also  under  Water, 
etc.;  Public  Health  Officials  in  Scotland. 
San.  R.,  July;  Recent  Legislation  and  Sani- 
tary Inspectors.  San.  R.,  July ;  Public  Healtli 
in  Scjtland,  C.  L.   G..  April;   Duties  of 
Sanitary  Authorities,  C.  L.  G.,M«y 
chiller's  "Invincible  Armada"  in  English, 
P.  R.,  July  < 

;ience,  see  als'i  under  Astronomy,  Natural 
History,  etc.,  Welsminn's  Theory  or  Heredity, 
K.,  August 

sotland:  Old  Scotland,  Reli^ous  an  1  Social, 
High.  M..  August;  National  Memorials,  Art. 
J.,  August 

candinavian  Magazinw 
20t%  Magazine,  August,,^ 
M)tt,  S'r  Walter,  Thomas  Carlyle  on,  Ifir., 
July;  Heroines  of,  Mac  Aiijg. 
x>ttlsh  Confessions  of  Fftith.  L.  W.,  Auguat 
3ott:»h  Geographical  Magazine,  July,  203 
sottish  BeviKW,  July,  165,  203 
iribner's  Magazine,  August,  143.  203 
3a  and  Seas  de,  C..  August 
slborne,  Barlof  (Portrait),  Jud.  R..  July 
srmons,  How  thev  are  Got,  Pp.  M.,  August 
jssion  of  189 J,  B.  M..  August 
5ven  Liberal  Acts,  H.  Parker  on,  E.  H.,  Ju'y 


tiakespeare,  Alleged  Forgery  of  a  Coat  of  Arms 
by,  H.  Q.,  July ;  His  Ghosts.  Witches,  and 
J^lries.  Q.  R..  July;   "Hamlet,"  F.,  July; 


170,  "  Macbeth,"  Arts.  M.,  July 
flaw,  Alfred,  B.,  July 

Zetland  Islei  in  the  Blrds'-nesting  Season, 
C.  R.,  August,  167 

tiippiog :  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  1855,  Law.  Q., 
July 

fiooting :  The  Ist  of  August  and  Flapper  Shoot- 
ing. T.  B.,  August ;  Grouse,  0.,  Aug. 
hratt.  The  :  Bsthonian  Tale  from  the  German, 
L.  M.,  August 
Iberia,  aee  under  Russia 
imon,  Jules,  S.  D.,  July 
Inking  Funds  and  the  Trust  Investment  Act  of 
1889,  C.  L.  G..  June 

lave  Trade :  West  Iniies,  II..  Jud.  R.,  July 
mith.  Noble,  P.  Med.  J.,  August, 
mlth.  William  and  Lucy,  A.  R.,  July 
nakei,  G.  0.  P.,  August 
)ciallsm,  Miscellaneous,  see  also  unler  Labour, 
Ac.;  Pre-Scientlfic  Historical  and  Scientitie 
Historical,  S.  D.,  July;  Socialism  and  Land 
and  Labour,  by  Prof,  Thorold  Rogers,  S.  D., 
August;  Co-operation,  by  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
S.  D.,  August:  Socialism  and  Nihilism,  by 
Stepniak,  S.  D.,  August;  Problems  in  the 
United  States,  S.  D.,  August;  Social  Problems 
IV.,  Ig.,  July ;  Sx^al  Science  and  the  Pulpit, 
H.  R.,  June :  Socialism :  Its  Teaching  as  to 
Labour,  G.  W.,  Augus^ ;  Socialisms  of  the 
World,  C.  R.,  August.,  167 
mx  Histories,  P.  F..  August. 
^uOan  Campaign,  E.  R.,  July. 
pace-Consciousness,  Herbert  Spenoeron,  Mind.. 
Julv. 

panish  Magazines,  174 

pencer,  Herbert,  Pion.,  July.  163;  On  Our 
Space-Consciousneis,  Mind.,  July, 
port.  Miscellaneous,  see  aho  under  Shooting. 
Angling,  Ac. ;  Sport  in  the  Southern  States, 
B.,  July ;  Sport  in  the  North-West,  0.,  Aug.; 
Bear  Trapping  in  California,  Cos.,  July 
tinlev,  Henry  M..  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  by, 
W.  R.,  August ;  How  he  Wrote  *  In  Darkest 
Africa,"  by  Edw.  Marston,  Scrib.,  Auffust,l-i3 ; 
His  Interview  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  C.  M.  I.,  August;  as  a  Psalmist, 
Bev.  C.  H.  Spurge  m  on,  S.  T.,  August ;  On 


the  Emln  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  S.  G.  M.. 
July 

Stanley,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Biographical,  Phren. 
H.,  August 

Stanhope -in- Weardale.  Ch.  M.,  August 

Stationery  Forwarding,  IV..  A.  W.,  August 

Stonyhurat,  M.  Art.  August 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeclier.  Lip.,  August 

S:>reet  Comfort,  C.  L.  G.,  June 

Student*  J  uly  2 

Subjects  of  the  Day.  July,  199 

Su^K^tion.  Power  of,  N.  C.,  August 

Sun,  see  under  Astronomy 

Sun  Dials,  S..  July 

Sunday  at  Home,  August,  203 

Sunday  Magazine,  August.  203 

Sunday  Question.  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Romanes  on. 
Sun.  R..  July ;  Toe  Sunday  Society's  Report, 
Sun.  R.,  July ;  The  Government  and  Sunday 
Opening.  Sun.  R.,  July;  Transcontinental 
Notes  on  Sabbath  Desecration,  0.  D.,  July ; 
Sabbatarians  of  Hungary,  J.  Q.  R.,  July,  1^ 

Sunday  Review.  July.  20ii 

Sweden.  King  Oscar  of,  L.  H.,  August,  149 

Swimming  :  How  t}  teach  it,  Ata..  August 

Swinburne.  A.  C,  Ode  on  Russia,  by,  F.  R., 
August,  168 

Switzerland,  see  under  Referendum ;  also  Reli- 
gious Life,  T.  M.,  August 
S»ord  and  Trowel,  August,  203 

Talmudic  Doctrine  of  God,  Unitarian  view  of, 

J.  Q.  R.,July 
Technical  Education :  Three  Training  Schools 

in  Philadelphia,  Cos..  July 
Te  Deum.  Origin  and  Structure  of,  A.  R.,  July 
Temperance  and  theUquor  Traffic:  Revenue  from 

Intemperance,  Ly..  July;  Licensing  Boards. 

C.  L.  G.,  June ;  intemperance  and  Insanity, 

P.  Med.  J.,  August ;  Control  of  Inebriate^, 

L.  Q-.July,  163 
Temple  Bar.  August,  203 
Tennyson,  Lord,  Women  of,  W.  W.,  August 
Tewkesburv  Abbey,  N.  H.,  August 
Thames,  Upper,  An  August  Ramble,  E.  I., 

August 
Theatre,  August,  203 

Theatres  and  the  Drama,  see  also  under  Shakes- 
peare, Obei^Ammergau  Play ;  Stalls,  the  Pit, 
and  the  Critic,  Th..  July ;  DraxE a*. ic  Criticism, 
Th.,  August;  Children  of  the  Stage,  N.  A.  R., 
July,  171 :  the  Amateur  Club  as  a  Stepping- 
Stone  to  the  Stage,  Th.,  August ;  Annals  of  the 
Bath  Stage,  III.,  Th.,  August;  The  London 
Stage,  F.R.,  August;  The  Stage  in  Shakes- 
speare's  Day,  Nat.  R.,  August 

Theological  Monthly,  August,  203 

Theological  Student,  Pp.  M.,  July 

Theology :  English  Theoloey  an  I  the  Fburlh 
Gospel,  W.  R.,  August ;  Progressive  Christian 
Theology,  E.T.,  August;  New  Theology  and 
Pulpit  fffectiveuess,  H.  R..  July 

Thoreau's  Anti-Slavery  and  Reform  Fftperi, 
Lip.,  August 

Thought.  Antinomy  of.  Mind,  July 

Thought  as  Force,  A.,  Juiy 

Time,  August,  2a3 

Tins^ey's  Mamutine,  Augu«t,  146.  203 

Tithes:  Tiie  Case  for  the  Tithe-owner,  Nat.  R., 

August 
Toads,  G.  0.  P..  August 
Trade^see  under  Finance 
Trade  Unions,  see  under  Labour 
Trees  and  how  to  know  them,  Y.  E..  August 
Trout-fishing  in  Lake  Edward,  Canacb,  Cos., 

July 

Trust  Investment  Act  of  1889,  Sinking  Funds 

and,  C*  L.G.,  June 
Tubereu'n«i8  in  Animals.  R.  A.  S.*  July 
Tunis.  Visit  to,  C.July 

Two  Voices,  by  Fred.  Greenwood,  N.  R.,  August 

139 

Tyndall.  Professor,  Formative  Influences,  F., 
July,  129 

Types  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Revelation. 

H.  R..  June 
Tyrolean  Legends,  by  M.  Meyer,  A.  A.,  June 
United  Service  Magazine,  August.  156,  170,  203 
United  States,  see  also  under  Indian  Question ; 
Tariff  Discussion,  by  A.  Carnegie,  N.  A.  R., 
July,  172;  The  Sliver  Bubble,  by  R.  Giffen, 
N.C.,  August,  169 ;  Congressional  Procedure, 
O.D.,  August;  Speaker  Reed's  Error,  N.A.R., 
July;  Contested  Elections,  by  Speaker  Reed, 
N.  A.  R.,  July ;  Political  Necessity  of  a 
Federal  Election  Law,  0.  D.,  July;  Railway 
Men  in  Politics,  N.  A.  R.,  July.  172 :  a  Defence 
of  the  Veto  Power,  F.,  July,  170 ;  The  Art  of 


Gerrymandering,  F.,  July,  170;  TheWar.1861- 
1865,  LN.  M.,  August;  Social  Problems,  S- D., 
July ;  Wyoming  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  W.  R..  August ;  The  Newer  West,  F., 
July,  171 ;  The  MinorLakes  of  the  North- West. 
Chaut.,  August;  Agriculture,  Chaut., 
August;  A  Yankee  in  Andnrsonville,  C.  M.» 
August;  The  Forgotten  MilUons,  C.  M., 
August,  144;  Canada,  and  see  under 
Canada. 

Universal  Review,  July,  152, 198 

Universities :  Scottisn  Unlvereity  Needs  and 
Aims,  Scots,  August ;  Women  and  C.  R.« 
August,  167;  A  Defence  of  Unlveraity  Lec- 
tures, C.  R.,  August,  167 

Versailles,  Court  Life,  Cos..  July 
Village  Councils,  C.  L.  G.,  April 
Villon,  Francis,  Poet,  Scholar,  and  Thief,  A.  A.. 
July 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,  A  1 ,  July 
Volkmann,  Dr.  W.,  Psychology  of.  Mind,  July. 
Volunteers,  A  Fourth  "  Best  Mounted  Arm,** 
U.  S.  M.,  August 

Wales,  Prince  of,  Justin  McCarthy  on,  N.  A.  R. 
July,  134 

Wallington,  Northumberland,  M.  C.>  August 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Q.  R.,  July 

Walsh,  Bishop  W.  Pakenham,  of  Ossory,  E.» 

August ;  On  Foreign  Missions,  E.,  August 
Wantage,  Lord,  Biographical,  C.  S.,  August 
Warkworth,  Hermit  of,  M.  C.  August 
Water  Question  in  London.  San.  R.,  July 
Watteau's  Life  and  Work,  T.  B.,  August 
Waugh,  Edwin,  Lancashire  Poet,  M.  Q.,  July, 

163 ;  L.  H.,  August 
Wealth  Defined  by  Rusktn  and  Mill,  Pion., 

July,  163 

Weather  Problem.  III.,  Tin.,  Ausrust 

Weather  Signs  in  the  Sky.  I..  G.  W.,  August 

Weighte  and  Measures  Act,  1889,  C.  L.  G.,  Aprtt 

WelU.  C.  F.,  Phren.  J.,  July 

Wells,  Holy,  Ant.  August 

West  Indies  :  W  >rk  of  the  SKve  Trade  Oom- 

missioners.  II..  Jud.  R.t  July;  Different 

Races,  Cos.,  July 
W«stmiuster  Abbey  and  its  Last  Abbot.  Dr.  Lee 

on,  U.  R.,  July 
Westminster  Review,  August,  142. 198 
Whaling.  Perils  and  Romance  of.  C-  M.,  August 
Whitefield  in  the  North.  M.  C.  July. 
Whitman,  Walt,  and  Shakespeare,  P.  L.,  July 
Whittier.  J.  G.,  Poem  by,  A.  M..  August,  140 
Wight.  Isle  of,  Cowes  Castle,  E.  I.,  August 
Win  Power.  Luc.  July 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  Canvas  Coat  of,  Ant, 
July 

Wilson,  Alexander,  Poet  and  Ornithologist, 
Scots,  July  and  August 

Wollstoneenft,  Ma*7,  APg..  Auguit 

Woman's  World,  August,  172,  203 

Women  and  Women's  Work :  Woman  Suffnura, 
A,  July,  172;  Women's  Clubs  in  London.  II., 
G.  0.  P.,  August;  Domestic  Service,  N.  C 
August,  169 ;  Women  Autobiographen.  C.  S,. 
August;  Professional  Men's  Wives,  G.  0.  P  , 
August ;  Women  of  the  French  Salons,  C.  H., 
August ;  Lord  Tennyson's  Women,  W.  W„ 
August;  Lawn  Tennis  for  Women,  Lip,; 
August;  Driving  for  Women,  0.,  August, 
Chocolate  Maken*  Strike,  by  Miss  C.  Black, 
F.  R  ,  August ;  Salaries  of  Women  Teaohen, 
J.  E.,  August ;  Girls'  Schools  In  the  South, 
J.  E  .  August;  A  French  High  School,  Ed., 
August ;  An  Italian  Girton,  Ed.,  August ; 
Women  and  the  Universities,  C.  R.*  Augurt 
167. 

Wordsworth,  Poet,  Holiday  Studies  of,  A.  A.» 

July 
Work,  August.  203 
Work  and  Wages  see  under  Labour 
Worker's  Monthly,  Augost,  203 
Workhouses,  see  underTauperism 
Workington  Hall.  M.  C,  August 
Wyoming  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Unioii» 

W.  R.,  August 

Xavier,  Father  Jerome,  Gofpclof,  A.  Q..  Jolj 
Yachting,  B..  July 

Y.^asite,  Treasures  of,  C.  M.,  August 

Young  England,  August,  208 
Young  Man,  August,  203 

Zoologist,  July,  203 
Zoophilist,  August,  203 
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MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


"DHOOKO." 

KLLEN  TERRY 
■writes  :— '*  Many  thanks 
for  vour  mostdelighttul 
of  Umbrellas.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  u«e  it.  It  is 
perfection." 


"DHOOKO." 

Lord  SAXISBURY. 
Lord  GRANVILLE. 
Lord  HARTINQTON, 
Lord  CHURCH  IT-L. 
Lord  ROSEBKUY. 
Lord  LORNK.  W.  E 
GLADSTONE.  JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN,  and 
A.  J.  BALFOUR,  all 
•helter themselves  under 
the  •DROOKO  •  -  So 
ought  you. 


WAREiHousLs  (  '  lOb,'A  RCYLt^  STPXCr  " 
CONNLCTLD  DY  TtLLPMONL  \    /^Q  ^  AR,C Y  L  EL  A  KC/\C>  EL. ' 


"DROOKO." 

MARIE  ROSE  writes  I 
"I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  piece  of  workman 
ship,  and  I  am  of  opin  ion 
that  your  Umbrellai 
cannot  be  surpassed,  if, 
indeed,  equalled." 


"DI{OOKO." 

The  World-Renowned 
Umbrel  las  —  Joseph 
Wright's— are  used  by 
the  Queen.  Frinces^i 
Louise,  Princess  Bea- 
trice. Duchess  of  Fife. 
Marie  Hose.  Ellen  Terry. 
Mary  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Lanstry.  Madame  Ffttti. 
Annie  S.  Swan,  Mlsa 
Forteseue,  and  Minnie 
Palmer,  who  are  all 
unanimous  in  proclaim 
ing  their  merits. 


SPECIAL.— "DROOKO"  UMBRELLAS  for  LADIES  dr  GENTLEMENg  \ -I  A/ll 
with  Hall-Marked  Sterllngr  Silver  Band  ;XV/V> 

Sent  per  Parcel  Post,  Paid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


"DROOKO"  IS  WEAR-RESISTING. 
«DROOKO"  IS  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CUT. 


"DROOKO"  ROLLS  UP  NEATLY. 
"DROOKO"  IS  REGISTERED. 


"DROOKO"  CANNOT  BE  HAD  ELSEWHERE. 


UMBRELLAS    RE-COVERED    WITH  «DROOKO." 

Ladies'. •••..3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  &  6s.  6d.  {  Gentlemen's.  .4s.  6d.,  5s.  bd.^  6s.  M,^  &  7s.  6d. 


FARTIBS  living  at  a  distance,  who  desire  one  of  our  Umbrellas  for  themselves,  or  wish  us  to  forward  one     any  other  address,  by  kindly 
...        ...  ■       ^  »— *  '"  r  as  If  they  themselves  were  prejient. 

Umbre!Us  can  be  sent  for  Ke-Covering  from  any 


ting  the  amount  they  wish  to  spend  may  depend  upon  us  selecting  one  for  them  as  carefully  as  If  they  themselves  were  ore^ent. 
FiutCBi  POST.— Umbrellas  sent  to  any  address  In  the  United  Kingdom  Post  Free.   "  "  *  ^ — 


Pbst^OfBoe.  We  return  them  Post>Free  for  sum  specified^ 


ogle 
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li  HEW  flVD  mmu.  mmi 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  OR  BRAIN  FOOD. 

As  a  Tonic,  PERFECT;  as  a  Digestive  StimiUant,  WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD. 

M  Digestive  Slrenitfi.  6reat  nerve  StieitH.  Great  Hal  streitn. 

BY  TAKING  BROMO-PHOSPH^  0  BY  TAKING  BR3M0-PH0SPI. '«  8MII  mi        BY  TAKING  BROMO-PHOSPH.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD. 


**  The  best  investment  I  ever  made  was  one  penny  stamp  sent  to  the  Rudolph  Laboratory,  in  return  for  which  I  obtained 
particulars  of  *  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food,'  and,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  have  been  a  brighter  and  more  successful 
man  since  I  knew  the  virtues  of  this  remarkable  remedy.  My  conviction  is  that  if  the  business  men  of  to-day  could  know 
the  real  value  of  it,  you  would  find  it  in  every  office  and  warehouse  an  acknowledged  necessitv." 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  or  BRAIN  FOOD, 

The  new  and  Marvellous  Tonic,  sample  bottle,  post  free,  15  stamps. 


THE  GREATEST  REMEDY  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 

BROMO-PHOSPH, 


(UQ,  PHOSPHOR  I  BROMIDE  CO.  RUDDOLPH.) 

The  Sovereign  Remedv  for  Kenrous  Exhaustion,  and  every  form  of  Mental  and  Physical  Weakness.  Prescribed  bv  the  most  eminent 
Physicians,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Clergymen,  Merchants,  and  Literary  Men,  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


wm-  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ONE  OF  THE  ABLEST  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY. 


THE  value  of  a  new  discovery  is  determined,  not  by  the  praise  of  its  proprietors, 
but  by  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  thoughtful  men  and  intelligent  women.  If 
this  be  so,  then  no  discovery  during  the  present  century  is  destined  to  take  higher 
rank  than  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food.  As  a  pure  and  natural  tonic,  quickly  giving 
a  delightful  sense  of  freshness  and  health  to  constitutions  Jaded  by  the  strain  and 
pressure  of  a  busy  and  anxious  life,  as  a  perfect  restorative  stimulant,  calming  and 
quieting  the  tired  brfiin,  while  increasing  its  force  and  power,— it  has  received  an 
amount  of  spontaneous  commendation  which  has  been  given  to  no  other  medicine. 
The  proprietors  do  not  ask  the  public  to  believe  their  statements,  but  beg  that  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  to  work  hard  and  think  much,  should  read  the  statements 
of  patients  who  gladly  confess  that  brighter  days  have  dawned  since  they  knew  the 
virtues  of  BtomO'Phosph,  or  Brain  Food.     Sample  Bottle,  post  free,  15  stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists;  prioes  Is.  1^,  29.  9cL,  48.  6cL  per  bottle. 

On  receipt  of  one  stamp  with  full  address  of  sender,  the  proprietors  will  forward,  post  paid,  their  large 
illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  particulars  of  this  important  discovery. 

THE  RUDOLPH  LABORATORY,  READING,  BERKS. 
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WATCH  THE  SIGNALS. 


At  sea,  communic\t1on  between  one  »hip  and  another  Is  arrived  at  by 
means  of  flags ;  the  colours,  shape,  and  relative  positions  ef  which  ene 
to  another  denote  certain  registered  code  sentences.  A  few  of  these 
'Sentences  are  appended 

M.N.H.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MEANS  "PRBPARB  FOB  SAILINa." 

This  is  the  initial  signal.  We  are  on  the  Ship  of  Life,  the  carelesj  not 
knowing  and  hardly  caring  what  danger  she  may  have  in  store  for  them 
in  the  matter  of  health.  But  the  wise  in  their  wisdom  take  warning, 
and  give  heed  to  the  words  of  caution,  that  bid  tbem  prepare  for  storms 
while  yet  in  the  region  of  calms,  by  lajring  in  store,  and  setting  aside 
for  ready  use  in  case  of  need,  a  sife  yet  gentle,  a  pure,  and  purifying, 
^nd  yet  thoroughly  efficacious,  curative  remedy,  as  is  Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tablets.  Thus  forewarned  and  forearmed  they  are  doubly  prepared  to 
meet  the  prevalent  ills  which* we  all  are  heir  to,  many  of  which  may, 
however,  be  prevented.  m'tig\ted,  or  curel  by  the  timely  admioistration 
-of  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablet?. 

<3.J.O.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MB4NS  "  HOW  ABB  YOU  AHMBD  ?  " 

Your  flig  answer  to  this  query  on  the  signal  halyards  will  be:— 
"  With  Fiazer's  Sulphur  Tablets— The  best  of  all  blood  purifiers."  for  by 
their  timely  use,  I  and  mine,  wife,  children,  mother,  father,  brothers, 
•And  sisters,  m^y  t>e  kept  in  health,  while  disease,  affrighted  by  thiscurA- 
tive  armament,  slinks  away  in  fear.  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  discharge 
into  the  blood  a  smokeless  purifying  artillery,  killing  disease  germs, 
morbid  atoms,  and  hurtful  principles  inimical  to  health,  Tbey  are  a 
powerful  weapon  against  blood  and  skin  diseases,  and  a  foe  to  Rheu- 
matism, Fevers,  and  Constipation. 

Q.V.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MBANS  "  MAKE  FOB  THE  POBT 
INDICATED.- 

The  port  indicited  is  Health,  to  which  we  all  strive  to  point  the  Sliip 
of  Life.  The  compass,  by  which  this  ship  should  be  steered  is  Frazer's 
:Sulphnr  Tablets,  than  which  no  more  reliable  compass  can  well  be  found. 
Like  the  compass-plant,  which  In  the  lone  prairie,  points  the  way  to  the 
-weary  wayfarer,  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  point  the  way  to  health,  and 
lead  to  its  port.  It  is  a  simple  remedy,  and  yet  withal  so  steadily  and 
cumulatively  beneficial,  and  has  no  injurious  properties  whatever. 

K.l^  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MBANS  "  DANGEROUS  WITHOLTT  A 
PILOT." 

This  is  a  danger  signal,  and  one  Nature  herscTf  often  hoists.  Pains 
and  aches  in  various  limbs,  hesviness,  feverishness,  and  throbbing  or 
pimply  eczematlon,  scaly,  or  other  disfiguring  skin  eruptions,  should 
tell  3^a  that  the  body  Is  among  the  daui^erous  shoals  of  disea^.  Or 
there  may  be  scrofulous  swerings,  or  corrosive  ulcers  and  sores,  to 
'warn  yon  that  you  are  on  a  tack  "Dingerous  without  a  pilot."  Run 
up  the  next  signal  and  bring  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  to  your  aid,  that 
.a  safe  course  from  out  among  these  pdnf  ul  indications  may  be  steered. 

P.T.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MBANS  WANT  A  PILOT." 
Of  all  signals  this  is  the  most  frequently  needed  and  used.  A  pilot 
is  a  guide  where  navigation  is  perilous.  Those  who  suffer  from  the 
t>uming  and  itching  symptoms  of  Eczema,  from  the  inflammation  of 
Erysipelas,  from  the  eruption  of  Impure  Blood,  from  the  aches  and 
pains  of  Rheumatism,  from  the  weakening  waste  of  blood,  and  pain  of 
Hemorrhoids,  from  the  injurious  derangements  involved  by  Conttipa 
Uon.  will  find  In  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  a  guide  that  will  pilot  them 
afely  into  the  port  of  health,  and  anchor  them  there,  to  the  relief  and 
happiness  of  the  sufferer. 


J.F.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MBANS  "  IN  A  DANGBBOUS  POSITION.- 

You  have  neglect *d  to  answer  or  run  up  the  previous  signals,  and 
you  no  If  suidenly  reailsa  that  you  have  drifted  Into  a  sea  of  disease. 
Your  impure  blood  or  eruptive  skin  complaints  tell  you  in  language 
almost  as  pi  lin  as  worJd  that  you  are  in  a  dangerous  position.  Or  you 
liave  children  wh)  are  feverish,  peevish,  ailin  j  and  weak,  and  may  be 
of  a  hurtful  cjnstipatei  habit  of  body.  Id  comes  home  to  you  that 
they  are  in  a  dangerous  position.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  by  any  means 
to  fiignil  f  jr  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  and  take  on  board  this  pilot  t'> 
the  ]ort  of  henlth.  It  will  surely  enable  you  to  avoid  the  quick* 
sands,  and  to  emerge  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  among  which  yon  have 
drifted. 

BALL  AND  SQUARE  IN  FLAG  SIGNILS  MBANS  "WANT 
ASSISTANCE." 

You  hoist  this  signal  because  the  storm  of  disease  has  overtaken  and 
almost  wrecked  you.  shskiug  the  constlttltion,  impairing  the  faculties, 
and  at  the  best  leaving  the  system  the  victim  of  shock  and  violence. 
The  assistance  you  want  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablet  4  will  furnish  to  you  to 
prevent  >*ou  dragging  on  to  the  rocks  of  ill-health,  rescuing  you  from 
the  surf  of  pain  and  bringing  you  bick  to  the  calm  and  sunshiny  waters 
of  good  health.  The  signal,  "  Want  Assistance  "  should  no(  be  delayed, 
for  otherwise  Ibmaybs  your  lot  to  hare  to  run  up  the  next  and  more 
vital  one. 

N.F.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MBANS  *'  DO  NOT  ABANDON  MB." 

This  is  a  piteous  and  despairing  signal,  the  consequence  of  great  mis- 
fortune or  neglect  to  take  precaution  in  time.  Seemingly  i you  cannot 
extricate  yourself  or  yours  from  cut  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  you  are  beset,  but  if  not  absolutely  too  late  Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tablets  may  even  3  et  rescue  you.  They  deserve  a  trial  even  in  severe 
and  chronic  cases. 

Q.M.L.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MEAN  "SAFB  AND  SBCURB." 

How  willingly  you  will  hoist  this  signal  after  a  course  of  Frazer's 
Sulphur  Tablets  has  restored  you  to  health.  And  the  rame  signal  is 
applicable  to  those  who,  being  wiser  than  the  seven  foolish  virgins,  do 
not  neglect  to  procure  a  supply,  which  being  set  In  a  cupboard  ready  at 
hand  for  use  in  emergency  and  for  occasional  use  as  a  preventive,  will 
serve  as  an  anchor  to  h  >ld  you  fast  in  the  port  of  heilth. 

B.Q.C.  IN  FLAG  SIGNALS  MEANS  *•  REPORT  MB  AtL  WBLL." 

Thesebe  glad  tidings,  '*  I  have  been  iU  and  have  used  Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tablets."  and  the  signal  may  now  be  flown,  "  Report  me  all  well,"  for 
this  curative  and  purifying  remedy  has  safely  and  gently  restored  to 
me  that  which  I  had  almost  despaired  of  regaining,  viz..  Health,  and 
I  will  keep  them  by  me  and  recommend  them  to  others. 


Our  purpose  by  the  use  of  these  signals  has  been  to  make  known  to 
you  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets,  and  that  they  are  put  up  In  packeta, 
price  Is.  l^^l.  (post  free.  Is.  3d.),  for  sale  at  most  chemists  end  medicine 
vendors.  And  now  we  ask  you  to 

TEST  THEM  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

by  writing,  naming  The  Review  0/ Reviews^  to  ua,  Frazer  and  Co.,  11, 
Ludgate  Square,  London,  B.C.,  for  samples  to  be  sent  yon  gratis  and 
post  free.  And  we  now  conclude  our  advertisement  with  the  flag 
signal. 

Digitized  by  ^  Bjni«l»4<?"  F«wdi.- 


A  DVERTISEM  ENTS. 


cSAms  scEi£A's  soils' 


BOOKS. 


By  HiNRY  Adams. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Vols.  V.  and  Vl.    The  Pint  Administration  of  James  Xadison.    12010,  with  Maps,  I4.00. 


These  volumes,  like  their  predecessors,  bring  to  light  much  hitherto  unused  but  pertinent  informatioB  from  archives  to 
irhich  the  author  alone  has  had  access.  They  are  written  in  the  same  strong,  trenchant,  picturesque  style'  that  made  the 
•earlier  volumes  famous. 


Vols.  I.  and  II.    The  First  Administration  of  Thomas 

Jefbrson*    l2mo,  with  Maps,  $4.90. 


Vols.  III.  and  IV.    The  Seoond  Administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  i2mo.  with  Maps,  $4.00. 


"  It  would  be  difflouU  to  speak  too  lilclUy  of  the  work.  Mr.  Adams  to  thorougb  in  research,  ezaet  In  statement,  Judicial  in  tone, 
broad  of  view,  pknoresque  and  impressive  In  description,  nervous  and  ezpreaaive  in  style."— F.  7W6itne.' 


Two  new  volumes  in  the  Cameo  Edition, 

OLD  OBEOLE  SATS.   By  G.  W.  Cable.    With  Etching 
by  Percy  Moran.    i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

IH  OLE  TIB&XiriA.   By  T.  N.  Page.   With  Etching  by 
W.  L.  Sheppard.    i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

These  two  well-known  volumes  are  enriched  with  etchings,  and 
•re  printed  from  new  platee.  Of  the  Cameo  Bdltlon  the  BotUm 
Traveller  says,  ^  In  their  dainty  covers  and  fine  paper  they  will 
be  prime  favorites  for  hoUday  gifts." 


Two  Little  Books  by  Eugene  Field, 
A  LITTLE  BOOS  OF  WESTE&N  VEBSE. 

A  LITTLE  BOOZ  OF  FBOFITABLE  TALES. 

By  Eugene  Field.   Each,  i6mo,  price  $1.25. 

These  volumes,  in  addition  to  the  abundant  wit  and  humor 
which  they  contain,  reveal  another  side  of  the  author's  mind. 
The  pathetic  tenderness  and  graceful  Imagery  of  some  of  the 
poems  are  as  moving  as  Che  mining-dialeot  narratlvee  ai^  mirth- 
provoking.  They  are  ezqulaltely  printed,  and  are  bpond  in  blue 
and  gold. 


FAMOUS  WOMEN   OF  THE  FRENCH  COURT. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Imbert  db  Saint-Amand  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 

CITIZENESS  BONAPARTE.    i2mo,  with  Portrait,  $1.25. 

This  volume  sketches  the  career  of  Josephine  from  her  marriage  with  Napoleon  to  the  period  described  hi  The  Wife 
-of  the  First  Consul — the  most  romantic  portion  of  her  life,  including  the  glories  of  the  Italian  campaign,  the  days  of  Bona- 
parte's greatest  devotion,  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  the  subsequent  personal  triumphs  at  Paris  itself. 


the  wife  of 
the  hrst  consul. 


THE  HAPPY  DAYS  OF 
THE  EMPRESS  MARIE  LOUJSB. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE  AND 
THE  END  OF  THE  OLD  RftOIMB. 


Each  with  portrait.    i2mo.    Price  per  vol.,  $1.25.    Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

**  Full  of  charm  and  interest^  brilliant  description,  and  strong,  clear  historical  sketches.** — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Earth  and  Man : 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geography  in  its  Re- 
lation to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By  Arnold  Guyot. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  i2mo.  Maps  and  Charts, 
•1.75. 

Few  works  have  met  with  such  distinguished  approval  and  such 
nnlTersal  favor  as  this.  The  present  edition  is  printed  from  new 
plalea,  and  contains  new  maps  and  appendioes,  brtnglng  in  the 
Bost  recent  sdentlflo  data. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy : 

An  Inquiry  after  a  Rational  System  of  Scientific  Principles 
in  their  relation  to  Ultimate  Reality.    By  Prof.  George 
T.  Ladd.  CD.    8vo,  $3.00. 
This  work  reviews  the  whole  field  of  phlloeophy  and  Is  Intended 
for  advanced  students  whoJiave  already  pursued  courses  of  study 
la  mental  and  moral  sdeoee.  It  comprehends  every  branch  of 
the  snl»}eot,  showing  the  origin,  nature,  and  contents  of  eaoh,  and 
the  relattons  of  the  various  branches  to  each  other. 


Dr.  Eggleston's  Two  Novels. 

New  Uniform  Edition,  each  illustrated,  i2mo,  (1.50. 
B0Z7  :  A  TALE  OF  INDIAN  LIFE.  . 
TEE  OIBOUIT  BIDEB  :  A  TALE. 

These  two  justly  celebrated  novels  are  now  issued  In  a  new  and 
uniform  binding,  and  will  appeal  to  a  wider  olrde  of  readers  than 
ever. 

Belief  in  God. 

Its  Origin,  Nature  and  Basis.    By  J.  G.  ScHURMAN,  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  at  Cornell.    l2mo,  (1.25. 

A  fresh  and  original  examination  of  the  chancier,  origin,  and 
validity  of  our  beUef  in  Qod. 

Contents:  I.  Agnosticism,  or  the  Impossibility  of  Belief  in  God. 
II.  The  Logical  Character  of  Belief  In  God.  HI.  The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Belief  in  God.  IV.  Belief  in  God  as  Cause  or 
Ground  of  the  World.  V.  Belief  in  God  as  Realizing  Purpose  in 
the  Wortd.  VI.  Belief  In  God  as  Father  of  Spirits. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  John  Denison  Champlin,  Jr.  Critical  Editor,  William  F.  Apthorp.  With  over  1,000  Illustrations, 
including  36  fnlUpage  Etched  Portraits.  3  vols.,  4to,  Decorated  Parchment  Binding,  uniform  with  the  **  Cyclopedia  of 
Painters  and  Paintings."  This  Edition  limited  to  500  Numbered  Sets  for  this  Country  and  50  for  Europe.  $25.00  per  Vol- 
ume, net.     Third  volume  ready  in  October. 

This  oompleteean  Important  work  which  founds  Its  claim  to  a  high  place  In  the  literature  of  Its  art  upon  the  character  and  com- 
1»rshenalvenese  of  the  Information  which,  through  Itt  text  and  Ulustrauons.  It  for  the  first  time  makes  aocesslble;  the  new  simplicity  of 
m  arrangement;  and  the  bibliography,  of  a  kind  hitherto  uxuittempted,  through  which  It  furnishes  a  key  and  guide  to  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  mualc.   

CHARLES  SGRIKIER'S  SONS,  743  &  745  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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MACHILLAM  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS  OH  ECOMOWGS. 

PROP.   ALPRBD  MARSHALL'S  NBW  BOOK. 

PBINCIPL£8  OF  ECONOMICS. 

By  Alfred  Mahshall,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  St.  Joha's 

College.  Cambridge.   Vol.  I.,  8vo.  I4.00. 

ThApraaent  work  abundantly  Joatillea  the  high  reputation  of  Its  author.  .  .  .  It  ezhlbtts  a  profound  and  extenalTe  acqoalnt- 
anoe  wtth  the  general  oonrae  of  eoonomlo  apecnlatton,  not  only  In  Kngland,  but  In  Bnrope  and  the  United  Statea.  .  .  .  Whatlssttll 
more  oharactenstio  of  the  work  la  iu  wide  command  and  felidtona  appUoatlon  of  **  onrlona  facta,"  its  aearching  analyals  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  bnalneaa  of  all  kinds,  and  its  masterly  treatment  of  human  aooon  and  motlTO  In  their  iMarIng  on  eoonomlcal  proUema."— IVmea. 

A  treatise  which  adTanoea  the  position  of  sdenoe  as  It  were  by  leaps  and.  boand8.**«^co<leii»if. 

CAPITAL  AND  INTEREST. 

A  Critical  History  of  Economical  Theory.    By  Eugkn  V.  BAhm-Bawerk,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Unirersity 
of  Innsbruck.    Translated,  with  a  Preface  and  Analysis,  by  William  Smart,  Lecturer  on  Political 
Economy  in  Queen  Margaret  College,  (jlasgow.    8to.  $4.00. 
**  One  of  the  topics  on  which  much  new  light  is  thrown  is  the  relation  between  the  coat  of  prodnotloii  and  the  consumer's  demand 
as  factors  determining  value.  .  .  .  The  general  theory  of  supply  and  demand  Is  applied  with  effect  to  the  particular  caae  of  the 
labour  market.  The  discussion  is  masterly.  ...  Of  the  two  subjects  which  the  double  title  corers,  the  nature  of  capitalisation  in 
general  aud  the  determination  of  interest  in  the  rigime  of  competition,  it  is  diilloult  to  say  of  which  the  treatment  is  more  original  and 
profound."— ^cademv 

**  The  translation  is  excellently  done.**— Ax>f Obterver, 

THE  CONFLICTS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Historically  and  Bconomlcally  Considered. 

Being  a  History  and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showmg  their  Origin,  Progress,  Constitution  and  Objects 
in  their  varied  Political,  Social,  Economical  and  Industrial  Aspects.    By  Georgb  Howell,  M.P.,  author 
of  the  **  Handy  Book  of  the  Labor  Laws,"  etc.    lamu.  $2.50. 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICS. 

By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.    i2mo.    75  cents. 

■*  Admirers  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  subtle,  yet  masculine,  reasoning  will  welcome  the  publication  in  a  collected  form  of  these 
lectures.  They  cover  in  a  small  compasa  the  whole  ground  of  political  science,  beginning  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  ending  with 
M1U,  Mr.  Spencer,  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.**— Tifiie*. 

8.  DANA  HORTON*S  NBW  BOOK  ON  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

SILTER  IN  EUROPE. 

By  S.  Dana  Horton,  Author  of  **  The  Silver  Pound,**  etc.,  etc.    i2mo.    300  pp.    Cloth.  $1.50. 
*'  Silver  in  Europe'*  is  a  Series  of  Essays  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  silver  question,  followed  by  a  documen- 
tary chronicle  indicating  the  development  of  events  which  the  author  names  *'  The  Anti-Silver  Movement  and  its  Reversal.** 

INDITIDUAIISM :  A  SYSTEM  OF  POLITICS. 

By  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  Bamster-at-Law,  author  of**  Principles  of  Plutology/*  etc.    8vo.  I4.00. 

**  Mr.  Wondsworth  Donisthorpe's  great  object  is  to  present  a  system  based  on  Individualism,  as  opposed  to  a  system  baaed  on 
Socialism.  .  .  .  The  book  Is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  valnable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  groat  and  perplexing  problems/'— .i^teii^ 

The  work  Is  boldly  and  strongly  written.  ...  A  vigorous  and  original  contribution  to  the  most  momentous  problema  of  our 
age.**— CTitcoyo  Time*. 

*^  A  strong  book  on  political  economy.*'— Ort(tc 
It  is  mainly  a  reply  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  work  entitled, '  The  Man  vt.  The  State.'" — ir,T. 

Sun, 

MR.  BRYCE'S  GREAT  WORK  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

THE   AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

By  Jamks  Bryce,  D.C.L..  M.P.    New  and  Revised  EdiUon.    2  vols.,  large  lamo.  |6.oo. 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  seeond  (revised)  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce's  ^American  Commonwealth  *  is  now  deliveral>le. 
Marks  of  the  indefatigable  author's  retouching  are  everywhere  visible.  ...  A  work  destined  to  maintain  a  living  hold  on  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  to  shape  the  political  thinking  01  tbe  rising  generation."— fiTventna  Post. 

*^  His  work  rises  at  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations  and  their  institutions.  It  is,  so  far  as  Amerioa  goes, 
a  work  unique  In  scope,  spirit  and  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  like  it  auywbere  extant,  nothing  that  approaches  it  .  .  .  Without 
exaggeration  it  may  be  called  the  meet  considerable  and  gratifying  tribute  that  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  an  Eogliabman,  and 
perhaps  by  even  Boglaod  herself.  .  .  .  One  despairs  in  an  attempt  to  kIvo,  In  a  single  newspaper  article,  an  adequate  aoooont  of  a 
work  so  infused  with  knowledge  and  sparkling  with  suggestion.  .  .  .  Bvery  thoughtful  American  will  read  it,  and  will  lone  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  Ita  author's  name7*~^  F.  Times. 

SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE*S  NEW  BOOK. 

PROBLEMS   OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.    With  Maps.    Large  i2mo.  $4.00. 

Sir  Charles  DUke's  book,  as  a  contribution  to  political  science,  U  fully  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great  works  of  De  ToGquoTllle 
and  Bryce.  Its  scope  Is  vast;  its  treatment  detailed  but  concise.  Bvery  pa^e  Is  crammed  with  Important  facts  or  equally  important 
inferences.  All  that  can  be  said  In  oonclu8lon  Is  that  every  one  should  read  the  book  for  himself.  The  author  has  done  for  *  Ore&ter 
Britain  *  what  Mr.  Bryce  has  done  for  the  United  StA,teB,"—piulUieal  Seteuce  Quarterlif. 

"  The  most  Important  contribution  ever  made  to  the  materials  for  the  study  of  constitutional  and  political  Instltutloiia.  Bvory 
part  of  the  Bnglish>epeaklng  world  Is  here  subjected  to  minute  and  careful  Investigation  from  the  view  point  of  the  political  hdalorian 
and  the  sociologist.'*— Y,  sun. 

^  i  =MACMILLAN  :&![C0..  1 12  FOURTH  :AVENUE.  [NEW  YORK. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Authors  Edition. 

PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLS. 
Br  BVDTABO  Kiruao.  lamo,  datb,  tl  .aa 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

Sdlted  with  Memoir,  IntrodnetloDS,  Notes,  and  an  Baaay  on  MUton's  KnfllBh  and  Venl- 
flcatUm.b7DATiDMAflM>M,M.A.,LL.D.  With  Portralta.  New  and  HoTiaed  Edition. 
8T0l8.,8va  llfiwOO. 

Chesterfield's  New  Volume  of  Letters. 

LETTERS  OF  PHILIP  DORMER,  FOURTH  EARL 
OF  CHESTERFIELD, 

TO  BIB  GODSON  AND  PUCCB880R.  Now  lint  edited  from  the  oHglnala,  with  a  Me- 
moir  of  Lord  CtaenterOeld.  By  the  Sabl  of  Carnabtok.  With  Portraits  and  lUas- 
tratlODS.  Royal  8to,  $4.6a 

**A  TolQine  of  aniqae  interest,  .  .  .  Is  one  of  those  that  hold  a  permanent  Inter- 
est in  Ilteratare.''~7Vn««{ler. 

The  Tolume  is  thoroughly  entertaining  and  InstmctlTe.  It  c(»talns  a  great  deal 
of  Information  ahont  the  lire  and  the  times  to  which  Lord  Chesterfield  belonged.  It  is 
also  a  line  specimen  of  careful  and  scholarly  edlttog.**— fiosfon  Hei  o/d. 

Bound  in  half  moiocfo,  gilt  edges ^  $i8.oo, 

THE  LIBRARY  REFERENCE  ATLAS  OF  THE 

WORLD. 

A  complete  eerles  of  eighty-four  modem  maps.  By  John  BABTHOLOinw,  F.R.O.S. 
With  Qeographloal  Index  to  100,000  places.  Half  morooco,  gUt  edges,  fbllo,  $1&00. 
To  those  d^lrous  of  possessing  an  atlas  of  handy  siae,  at  a  reasonable  price,  aod 
amply  supplied  with  maps  executed  with  taste  and  accuracy,  Mr.  Bartholomew-s 
*  Library  AtJas '  may  be  commended.  There  are  few  places  one  is  likely  to  loquire  for 
that  will  not  be  found  in  this  Atlas,  which  may  be  easily  consulted  by  means  of  the 
copious  Index  appended."—  Timet, 

For  proapectue  giving  List  o/MapM,  etc,  pleate  apply  to  the  Publiehere. 

THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN 

ITALY. 

By  Jacob  Buxokhabot.  Authorized  traoslatlon  by  8. 0.  C.  Mipdlbmobx.  8yo,  clotb,  gilt 
top,  $4.00. 

**To  e^ery  Tarlety  of  social,  political,  intellectual,  and  artistic  actlTlty  Dr.  Burck- 
hardt  pays  due  heed.  The  immensity  of  his  learning,  the  balance  of  his  Judgment,  aod 
the  candor  of  his  mind  are  everywhere  evident  in  a  work  which  no  one  who  would 
know  the  RenaiseaQce  can  now  have  aoy  reason  to  neglect."— Literary  World. 

THE  ADVENTURE  SERIES.    Large  12mo,  Cloth, 

$1.50  each. 

Admirable,  full  of  vigor  and  variety^  spirit,  entrain;  graphic  and  picturesque, 

in. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THB  EXTRAORDINARY 
MILITARY  CAREER  OF 

JOHN  8HIPP. 

Late  a  Lieutenant  In  His  Majesty's  87th 
Regiment.  Written  by  Himself.  A  New 
Illustrated  Edition,  with  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Mammbbs  Ohiohbstbb.  Large  ISmo, 
$LfiO. 

Sblpp's  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordl- 
oary  autobiography  of  a  soldier  eyer  pub- 
lished. Every  lDoldent!ls  abeolatelj  true, 
and  the  narrative  has  been  vouohed  for  by 
many  officers  of  high  rank.  The  author 
twice  won  a  commiaeion  through  the  racks 
and  was  eogaged  In  the  hottest  actious  In 
the  days  of  the  Bast  India  Company. 

IV. 

PELLOW9S  ADVBNTrRRS 

AND  8UPPBRINOS 

DURINO  HIH  TWENTY-THREE  YEARS 
CAPTIVITY  IN  MOROCCO.  Edited  with 
Prefatory  Notes  by  Dr.  Robbbt  Brown. 
Large   ISmo,  lllui»trated,  $1.60. 
Reody.) 


ADVBNTURES  OP 

A  YOUN6BR  SON. 
By  John  Edwabd  Tbblawnt,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Edward  Gabnbtt.  Illus- 
trated. Large  12mo,  SI.  5a 
"  One  of  the  books  that  will  be  read  as 
lODg  as  daring  deeds  and  hair-breadth 
'Boape*«  have  any  fascination  for  humanity. 
In  tbe«e  days  of  mawkish  sentlmentalism 
and  brutal  realism  It  may  Indeed  be  ootint- 
ed  as  a  pleasure  that  one  has  within  reach 
a  book  so  fervid,  natural,  and  thrlHlng  as 
is  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son.' 
Boetin%  beacon, 

11. 

ihadagascar; 

or.  hobbrt  drury's  journal  d  r- 
ing  piftebn  years'  captivity  on 

THAT  ISLAND.  And  a  further  deecrlp- 
tlou  of  Madagascar  by  the  Abb6  ALBXIS 
RocBON.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Oapt.  Pasfibld  Outbr. 
R.A.,  autbor  of  '  Mftdagascar.'  Large 
18mo,  Illustrated,  $1.50. 
**]tbas  all  the  fascination  ttat  attaches 
to  IV foe V  'RobtmoD  Crusoe,'  und  is  written 
in  tbe  same  realistic  style,  and  with  the 
same  Ingenious  care  for  little  details  that 
lmp<irt  an  air  of  naturalnecs  to  tbe  whole." 
— tsoettm  satw  day  Evening  (Jaxttte. 


A  DICTIONARY  OP  MUSIC 

AND  niiJsicniAm. 

(A.D.  1450-1889.) 
By  eminent  writers,  Xngllah  aaA  foreign. 
Edited  by  Sir  Gbobob  Gbotb.  With  illnstr»- 
tions.  (XMnplete  In  fbur  volumes,  8vo,  $&<D 


A  COMPLXTB  INDEX  TO  THE  ABOVE  FOUR 
VOLUMES  and  catalogue  of  articles  contrib- 
uted by  esch  writer,  by  Mrs.  Bdmomd  B. 
W0DBH0U8B.  8vo,|S.5a 

SHORT  8TUD1B8  OP 

SHAKBSFBARB^S  PILOTS. 

By  OTBiL  Ramsoiib,  M.A.  ISmo,  ll.OOi 

A'otff  Ready,   Vol.  X.  of  ike  Sew  and  Enl€trg0d 

Edition  of  OolUeted  Worke  of 

DB  QVINCBT. 

Edited  by  Datid  MASSOit,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Prolee- 
sor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  In  th» 
University  of  Bdinburgb. 
Vol  X.  PAPERS  OF  UTBRARY  THEORT 
AND  CRITICISM.  Letters  to  a  Young  Maik 
whoae  Education  has  been  Neglected ;  Rhet- 
oric; Style;  Larguage;  Conversation:  A  Brief 
Appraisal  of  the  Greek  Literature;  Theory  of 
Greek  Tragedy,  etc.,  etc.  12mo,  $1.95. 

This  edition  will  be  completed  in  14  vol- 
umes, published  monthly.  Price,  $1.S6  eaohi^ 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THR 

CRIiniNAii  LAW  OP  ENGLAND* 

By  Sir  Jambs  Fitzjambs  STBraBN.  K.C.S.L,. 

D.C.L.  Second  edition.  8vo,  $3  60. 

Thefirtt  edition  of  this  work  vaa  pul>lished  im 
186S.  The  new  edition  is  aubstanfioUy  a  new 
work,  intended  aa  a  Text-Book  on  the  Oriminal 
LawforVniveraity  and  other  Studenta,adapted 
to  the  preaent  day. 

niYTHOLOOY  AND  REONVIIIBNTS 
OP  ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

Being  a  Translation  of  apmlon  of  the  ^Attksa' 
of  Faosanlus.  By  M  a  ro ai  bt  Db  O.  Vbbball. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Arcbeologlcal 
Commentary  by  Janb  S.  Habbibok.  With 
d50  Illustraiious  and  Plana  Large  ISmo. 
$4.60. 

ENGLISH  HEN  OP 

ACTION  SERIES* 

12mo,  cloth,  limp,  60  cents.    Edges  uncut, 

75  cenis. 

New  Volume: 
CLIVE.  By  Col.  Sir  Cliarlea  Wilson. 

Already  Publiahed : 
DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  By  Thoe.  Hughea. 
HENRY  THB  FIFTH.  By  i  ev.  A  J.ChunAi. 
GENERAL  GORDON.  By  CoL  Sir  W.  BuUer. 
LORD  LAWRBNCB.  By  Sir  Rleh'd  Temple. 
WELLINGTON.  By  George  Hooper. 
DAM  PIER.  By  W.  Qark  Russell. 
MONK.  By  Julian  Corbett. 
STRAFFORD.   By  H!  D.  TralU. 
WARREN  HASTINGS.  By  Sir  Alfred  LyalL 
PETERBOROUGH.   By  William  Stabbing. 
CAPTAIN  COOK.   By  Walter  Besant. 
HAVBLOCK.   By  Archibald  Forbes. 

An  admirable  set  of  biographies.  .  .  . 
The  volumes  are  smsll,  attractive  and  inex- 
pensive. "—D/ai. 

The  *  English  Men  of  Action '  promises  to  bo 
a  notable  series  of  short  biographies.  Tho 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  authors  sl- 
moet  as  we  U.  -    Upoch , 


%♦  .Xfacmillan  6*  Co.  *s  New  Catalogue  of  Publications  will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail  to  any  address  on  application, 

MACMILLAN  &  CO..  1  12  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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TfiE  BBjr  'BO^S  rOR  'mUC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.' 


MERRILL  S  NEW  COPY  BOOKS.    New  Graded  \ 

Standard  Series.  6  Nos.  ! 
Intermediate  Series.  5  Nos.  |  ' 

Tracing:  Series.   2  Nos.  I 

Tbe  moit  beaatlful  seriaa  of  copy  books  ever  published,  em-  I 
bodyiag  tbe  ino6(  suooeiaf ul  lyiteai  of  Instruction. 

Although  but  recently  Issued,  they  have  already  been  adopted  ' 

tor  and  Introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  , 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Orange,  Rahwaj.  Bllsabeth, 

Poughkeepsle,  Albany,  and  In  prominent  cities,  villages,  and  I 

towns  throughout  tbe  ooontry.  1 

Tsiuhtrs  Uke  them;  Pupils  like  them;  Everybody  likes  them,  i 

A  full  set  of  the  Tracing,  Intermediate  and  Standard  Series  ' 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  ofllcer  who 
may  wish  to  examine  them  on  receipt  of  $1.  \ 

HAILES*'  PRACTICAL    DRAWING    BOOKS.  ' 

New,  Progressive,  Practical,  Industrial  and  Artistic.  By  ; 

Theodore  C.  Hailes,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  ! 

the  Public  Schools  of  Albany, 

introductory  Series.  Nos.  x  and  a.  | 

Intermediate  Series.   Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  | 

Advanced  Series.   Nos.  7,  8  and  9.  ' 

This  series  of  Drawing  Books  is  the  fruit  of  ttrelve  years'  ! 
xilose  observation,  study,  and  experience  as  a  drawins  master. 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  principles  or  beauty, 
utility,  and  discipllue  in  every  lesson.  Several  of  the  most  prom- 
Inent  features  are  decidedly  novel. 

The  work  is  more  carefully  graded,  and  while  each  book  is  : 

complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  quite  independently  of  the  1 

others,  they  all  bear  a  proper  relationship,  aad  every  number  is  j 

the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  preceding  one.  The  utmost  oare  1 

btts  bden  uaed  In  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  and  they  have  , 
been  made  as  perfect  as  skill  and  money  can  produce,  while  the 

material  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  | 

Although  published  since  the  1st  of  J anuary,  1889,  these  books  1 

have  already  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Bduca-  \ 

tion  and  by  many  prominent  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  1 

country.  A  full  set  (nine  numbers)  with  the  Manual,  will  be  sent  | 

to  any  address,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  re-  | 

ceipt  of  $1.C0.  j 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY  presents  in  a  series  I 
of  graphic  pictures  a  connected  view  of  the  entire  period  ' 
from  the  beginning  of  history  to  the  year  1890.  Arranged  i 
by  W.  F.  CoLUER,  LL.D.    Edited  by  O.  R.  Willis, 
Ph.D.   Cloth,  400  pp.,  |i. 

'^A  new  and  Intereetiag  feature,  and  one  that  will  be  very  use- 
ful in  rousing  a  love  for  history,  is  the  deecription  of  life  and 
manners  in  leading  oountrlea  Other  features  that  the  historical 
student  will  appreciate  are  the  prominent  dates  In  heavy  type 
near  the  margins  of  the  pages,  the  chronological  lists  oftsovereigns, 
and  the  lists  of  noted  persons  that  lived  in  each  period.  Among 
recent  happenings  we  flad  accounts  of  the  Caar  and  Nihilism, 
President  Garfield,  President  Orant,  Brasll,  anil-Chinese  legisla- 
tion. Boycotting,  Stanley  and  Livingstone,  Charles  George  Qordon, 
£min,  Ship-canals,  Bast-river  and  other  bridges.  Electricity  and 
Billel  tower.  The  style  is  lively  and  attractive.  We  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  the  book."— i^.  Y.  School  JoumcU, 
Gives  opportunity  for  welcomlog  in  its  new  forms  what  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  serviceable  compends  of  information 
prepared  from  that  standpoint  of  recoguitionof  providence  in  his- 
tory which  is  more  aad  more  already  clearly  seen  to  be  the  key  to 
Its  philosophy.  The  book  Is  designed  for  teachers  and  students, 
but  answers  admirably  fOt  the  general  reader.*'— 7^  Chrittian 
Union. 


STILLWELLS  BRIEF  LESSONS  ON  THE 
HUMAN  BODY.  This  book  is  the  result  of  several 
years'  practical  work  in  the  class-room.  Special  care 
has  been  taken  to  present  tAe  leading  facts  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  the 
reasons  why  the  health  of  the  body  requires  us  to  follow 
or  avoid  certain  courses  of  conduct.  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth.  Illustrated.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents. 

This  little  text-bobk  has  lost  been  publlsbed,  and  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  ed  ucators.  The  contents  of  this  work  should  be 
taught  In  erery  school.  The  chapter  on  stimulants  and  narcotics 
is  excellent."— PuMte  JoumcU  of  Health,  Chicago . 

"  The  be»t  book  ever  nrintedfor  teaching  beginners  to  read.'*" 
COLLARD  S  BEGINNER'S  READER.     Parts  I. 
and  II.    By  T.  T.  Collard,  Principal  Training  School, 
Newark,  N.  J.    Each  part  contains  96  pages,  substan- 
tially bound  in  board  covers,  each  20  cents. 
Liberal  discounts  made  on  Introductory  orders. 

THE  SCHOOL  HYMNARY.   A  Collection  of  Devo- 
tional  and  Patriotic  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  use  in  Public 
and  Private  Schools.    By  Joseph  A.  Graves,  Ph.D. 
Boards,  176  pp.,  50  cents. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  compiler  (1)  to  select  from  the  best 
hymns  in  tbe  language  a  collection  suitable  for  all  the  exercises 
of  worship  In  public  or  private  schools;  (9)  to  set  these  hymns  to 
tunes  of  a  worthy  and  piermanent  character,  which  should  yet  be 
within  the  musical  ability  of  children ;  i8)  to  arrange  the  tunee 
so  that  they  could  be  sung  by  children  with  Increasing  pleaaure 
and  profit  as  their  musical  attainments  advanced.  The  hymns  are 
entirely  unsectarian,  and  are  believed  to  be  adapted  both  In  word 
and  thought  to  the  purposes  of  worship  In  song.  By  mall  50  oents. 

MERRILL'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES,^  with 
Suggestive  Oral  Exercises  and  Selected  Words.  Boards, 
20  cents. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Bducatlon  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 

THE  STRATA  MAP.  Invented  by  James  T.  B.  Ives, 
F.G.S.  The  Strata  Map  is  a  device  for  the  more 
efficient  teaching  of  Physical  Geography  and  Elementary 
Geology  in  Schools,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  superim- 
posed Maps,  of  different  colors,  representing  the  several 
geological  formations  of  the  district,  enclosed  in  a  glazed 
frame,  the  whole  hinged  to  admit  of  examination  in  de- 
tail.   Size,  30  X  24  inches.    Price,  $20. 

Wherever  AmeHoan  Qeolofcy  is  taught  your  map  •houid  be 
a  part  of  the  apparatus."— Pre«ideii^  D.  C.  Oilman, 

MERRILL'S  PENS.  We  have  made  arrangements 
with  parties  in  England  to  manufacture  to  our  order  a 
new  line  of  pens,  which,  in  respect  to  pattern,  workman- 
ship and  material  used,  are  intended  to  be  the  be&t  in  the 
world.  No.  I,  fine  and  elastic,  intended  especially  for 
school  use,  has  already  been  received,  and  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $[.00  per  gross.  No.  2  will  be 
ready  Nov.  14.  *'  It  is  easy  enough  to  buy  pens  for  50 
cents  per  gross,  or  even  for  a  less  price,  but  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  there  are  many,  especially  among 
teachers  who  have  had  enough  of  '  the  cheapest  pens  * 
and  will  be  glad  to  know  where  they  can  buy  the  best." 


The  publishers  invite  correspondence  with  teachers  and  school  officers  regarding  the  introduction 
of  these  books.  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  ofHcer  on 
receipt  of  the  advertised  price,  which  amount  will  be  refunded  on  return  of  the  book  or  receipt  of  an 
order  for  introduction.    All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co., 
52  m  54  UFurnn  puce,  new  tork. 
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The  Ideal  FFeocb  aid  Gemaa  Readers. 


LA  FRANCE.  Notes  d*un  Ann6ricain  Recueillies  et  Mises 
en  Ordre  par  A.  Dk  Rougemont.  An  entertaining  and 
instructive  reading-book  for  French  daises.  Clotl), 
1 88  pp.,  |l.oa 

Prom  Yale  CoUege. 
T  shall  take  every  opportunity  tuat  may  present  itself  to 
recommeDd  its  use."— Prof.  W.  D.  Wbitnst. 

Prom  Dartmouth  College. 
"  We  are  using  '  La  Franoe  '  and  with  Increasing  pleasure  and 
profit**— L017I8  POLLBKB,  Prof.  Modem  Languages. 

From  Amherst  College. 
It  is  almost  the  idecU  book  for  which  I  have  been  looking^"'— 
Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAbUS. 

*'  In  seventeen  short  cftiapters  we  are  told  (in  Fnndh)  all  about 
the  soil,  climate,  population,  industries,  social  classes,  and  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Prance ;  and  in  twenty- two  chapters  more,  the  edu> 
cational  system,  the  language  and  universities,  the  literature,  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  religion  and  domeetic  life  of  Franoe  are  dia- 
cussed.*'— Tfte  Critic,  New  York. 

DEUTSCHLAND  UND  DIE  DEUTSCHEN.  The 
land  where  German  is  spoken,  and  the  people  who  speak 
it.  Cloth,  $1.  By  Dr.  H.  KosTYAK  and  Prof.  A.  Adsr. 
From  Bates  College. 
**  The  plant  is  admirable.  I  do  not  see  how  this  work  oan  fail 
of  a  generous  aoceptanoe.**— Th.  L.  Amoxll. 

From  Union  College. 
**  It  is  comprehensive,  compact  and  practical,  and  few  can 
read  it  without  entertainment  and  profiL**— Prof.  W.  Wnxa. 

The  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a  Oerman  reader." 
JoumcU  of  Pedagogy, 

The  book  before  us  opens  a  door  that  hitherto  has  been  well- 
sigh  closed  to  the  younger  students  of  German.  It  presents  a  pop- 
ular description  of  German  Institutions  and  the  German  peo- 
ple. .  .  . 

"  For  sight  reading  and  especially  as  a  basis  for  oonversation 
it  presents  particular  facilities.  Its  vocabulary  ia  much  like  that 
in  use  In  our  newspaper  reading,  and  so  better  adapted  for  oral 
discussion  in  German  than  one  curawn  from  the  poet  or  the  play- 
wright. 

Thus  the  volume,  both  in  theory  and  in  practical  application, 
has  the  promise  of  great  usefulness.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
reading,  not  only  of  teachors  and  pupils  of  the  proper  degree  of 
advancement,  but  also  to  the  increasing  number  of  general 
readers  who  combine  the  ability  with  the  desire  to  get  such  infor- 
mation at  first  hand.**— Jotimo{  of  Education. 
Either  La  Fbamcx  or  Dbutscblakd  will  be  mailed  to  ieaeherefor 
examination  on  receipt  of  80  cte. 

ANECDOTES  NOUVELLES.  Lectures  faciles  et 
amusantes  et  Recitations.  A  new  and  charming  budget 
of  Franco* American  Tid-bits  excellently  adapted  for 
reading,  memorizing,  or  class  drill  of  any  kind.  Boards, 
40  cents. 

NEUE  ANEKDOTEN.  Leichte  und  heitere  StUcke 
zum  Lesen  und  Wiedererzfthlen.  In  i2mo,  boards,  50 
cents. 

"  Furnishes  the  best  material  for  drill  in  oonversation  and 
yrammar,  and  an  excellent  text  for  quentioning  and  reading," 

ELWALL'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTION- 
ARY. Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  x8mo,  nearly 
1,300  pp,  $2.25. 

Ledlciionalred'£lwaU  [Llbralrie  Chas.  E.  Merrill  k  Ca,N.  Y.) 
oet  de  beaucoup  le  meUleur  et  le  plus  satisfalsant.**— Le  Francaie^ 
It.  F.,  Jon.,  IpS. 


HAND-CRAFT.  A  Text-book  Embodying  a  System  of 
Pure  Mechanical  Art,  without"  the  aid  of  machinery,  as 
cultivated  in  Sweden  and  by  the  Scandinavian  peoples. 
By  John  D.  Sutcliffe.    Fully  illustrated,  |i. 


'  Prinefpal  ButoUfTe's  profusely  lUustraM  text-book,  *  dand- 
Craft,*  an  Bngll^h  ^position  of  *Sldyd,>  published  by  Charles  S. 
Merrfll  A  Ca,  of  New  York,  and  advemed  in  another  column,, 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  ihe  sut  Ject  of  man- 
ual training  as  apart  of  school  education. "~0o«fonJo«mo{  ofEd- 
iication, 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  ELECTRICITY.  By  Charles 
Barnard.  Describes  a  series  of  simple  and  inexpensive 
experiments  which  illustrate  the  general  laws  underlying 
the  manifestation  of  the  force  called  Electricity.  The 
experiments  can  be  easily  performed  at  home  or  in 
school,  most  of  them  with  materials  to  be  found  in  every 
household.  They  explain  and  illustrate  the  methods  by 
which  electricity  is  made  of  use  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  business,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  tele* 
graph,  telephone,  electric  light,  and  railway.  Admira- 
bly  suited  to  use  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  advanced 
grammar  and  high  schools.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  75  cents. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  OUTFIT.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  who  cannot  readily  obtain  the  different  pieces 
of  apparatus  mentioned  in  the  book  (First  Steps  m 
Electricity),  the  publishers  have  prepared  an  ELEC- 
TRICAL OUTFIT,  comprising  most  of  the  articles 
used  in  performing  the  experiments  described,  which 
they  will  send  by  mail,  securely  boxed  smd  postpaid »  for 
$1.50. 

HISTORICAL  EPOCHS,  with  a  System  of  MnemonicsL 
A  concise  but  comprehensive  and  accurate  epitome  of 
ancient,  mediaeval  and  modem  history,  with  a  very  easy 
and  practical  system  of  mnemonics,  whereby  the  dates  of 
the  most  important  events  can  be  readily  JLxed  in  the 
memory.    By  E.  A.  FiTZSiMON.    Cloth,  i2mo,  60  cents. 

**  A  fair  trial  will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  as  to  its  merits.*'^ 
Thomas  Hunter,  LL.D.,  Pre$''t  Normal  College,  New  York. 

THE  PASSION  PLAY  AS  IT  IS  PLAYED  TO- 
DAY. TAr  Passion  Play  as  it  is  Played  To- day.  Ai 
Ober-Ammergau  in  1890.  By  W.  T,  STEAD,  formerly 
editor  of  the  '*  Pall- Mall  Gaiette."  With  the  text  of 
the  Play  in  German  and  a  translation  and  description 
in  English  in  parallel  columns;  tc^ther  with  a  Repro- 
duction, by  special  permission,  of  sixty  of  the  original 
Photographs. 

The  Evening  Poet  says  of  It  Th#  industrious  ex-edltcr  of  the 
Pall-Mall  Gazette  has  made  a  bock,*  The  Passion  Play  as  Itia 
Played  To-day  *  (New  Yotk:  Charles  B.  Merrill  a  Co.),  which  car- 
ries out  the  promise  of  its  title  as  none  other  does." 

**The  thanks  of  every  one  who  is  visiting  or  is  to  visit  Ol>er- 
Ammergau,  and  indeed,  of  all  the  reading  public,  are  due  to  If  r. 
8tead ;  as  a  literary  tour  de  force  his  book  ia  a  remarkable 
product."— CAriff  tan  Union. 

*'AU  who  already  have  visited  the  famous  spot  and  witnessed  its 
sacred  specucle  will  prise  the  book  as  the  best  of  its  sort  now  eir 
iBtLng.^—CongregationaHMt,  Boeton. 
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|N  August  Lord  Salisbury  completed  the 
partition  of  Africa.  The  achievement  is  a 
notable  one,  and  if  so  be  that  it  secures  a 
temporary  abatement  of  the  African  fever,  it  will 
have  been  well  worth  doing.  But  of  course  no  one 
for  a  moment  imagines  that  the  frontiers  laid  down 
by  the  high  con- 
tracting  parties  as 
to  the  limits  of 
theirspheres  of  in- 
^uence  are  either 
definite  or  per- 
manent. For  the 
lajjt  fifty  years 
England  and  Rus- 
sia have  been 
drawing  equally 
precise  lines  of 
demarcation 
across  the  Central 
Asian  Steppes^and 
for  at  lea^t  half 
that  time  English- 
men have  been 
loudly  accusing 
Russia  of  bad  faith 
because  she  never 
was  able  to  remain 
within  the  limits 
defined  byherdip- 
lomatists.  As  it 
was  with  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  so  it  will  be  with  us  in 
Central  Africa.  Without  any  more  intentional  break- 
ing of  faith  than  the  Russians  had  in  Turkestan,  we 
flballin  practice,  when  the  timecomes,  ignore  all  these 
frontiers  of  spheres.    The  banyan  tree  that  is  planted 
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in  your  garden  does  not  hesitate  at  taking  root  on 
the  other  side  of  your  neighbour's  palisade.  So  the 
wide-reaqjiing  branches  of  British  enterprise  will  over- 
lap these  outlines  of  the  diplomatists,  and  the  backbone 
of  Africa  will  ere  long  be  painted  red  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo. 

Th.  F^-- 
French 

Affpee-  therefore. 

England 
does  not  object  to 
make  any  agree- 
ments that  will 
secure  her  time  to 
grow,  and  that  will 
hold  open  for  her 
merchants  and 
missionai-ies  the 
gates  of  Africa. 
We  have  no  par- 
ticular hankering 
after  the  task  of 
forcing  the  Sahara 
or  of  maintaining 
a  Roman  peace 
among  the  canni- 
bals and  dwaiis  of 
the  gi-eat  Equato- 
rial Forest.  The 
other  Powei's  may 
do  that  if  they 
please,  we  shall  enter  into  their  laboui-s.  Wei  e  it  not 
for  this  robust  faith  in  our  destinies,  there  would  have 
been  some  angry  comments  upon  the  successive  surren- 
ders which  Lord  Salgbfjgg  Jim  ^^q|gji^|^  month 
opened  with  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-©ench  agree- 
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ment.   It  was  negotiated  by  M.  Waddington,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  ink  was  dry,  informed  his  countrymen  that 
"  in  exchange  for  concessions  of  small  value,  France  had 
obtained  solid  advantages."     For  the  sorrender  of  a 
shadowy  veto  upon  our  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  which 
lay  in  the  hoUow   of  our  hand.  Lord  Salisbury 
consented  to  recognize    her   protectorate  of  all 
Madagascar,  the  largest  island   but  two  in  the 
world,  which  France  has  never  conquered,  but  which 
has  been  civilized  and  Christianized  by  English  mis- 
sionaries.   As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  whole  of 
the  Sahara  between  Algeria  and  Timbuctoo  was  handed 
over  to  the  French,  who  were  allowed  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  influence  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
borders    of  Lake 
Tchad.    The  Niger 
Company  claimed 
protectorial  rights 
over  the  Niger  as 
far    as  Bouroum. 
Lord  Salisbury  push- 
ed the  French  fron- 
tier  southward  by 
nearly  five  hundred 
miles  to  Say.  Mr. 
Stanley  was  aghai^t 
when  he  heard  of 
the    largesse  with 
which  the  English 
Prime  Minister  had 
lavished  territory  in 
Negritia  upon  the 
French,    and  said 
so    to  interviewers 
with  his  customary 
emphasis.  But,  after 
all,  it  matters  little. 
The  French  cannot 
make  anything  out 


land  and  next  to  the  Transvaal.  It  contains  about- 
60,000  warlike  natives,  who  helped  Lord  Wolseley  to 
crush  Secocoeni,  and  whose  independence,  jointly 
guaranteed  by  British  and  Boers,  has  not  hindered 
their  territory  being  parcelled  out  among  concession 
hunters,  and  their  monarch  bein]gdemoi*ali£ed  by  strong 
drink.  Owing  to  the  insensate  folly  which  allowed 
the  partition  of  the  Zulus,  we  are  shut  out  from 
Swaziland,  and  the  territory  in  time  seemed  certain 
to  gravitate  to  the  Transvaal.  By  the  Convention,, 
however,  it  is  still  to  preserve  its  nominal  inde- 
pendence, but  there  is  to  be  a  joint  British-Boer 
administration  of  the  white  settlers  for  three  years, 
certain.     The  Transvaal  is  to  be  free  to  make  a. 

railway  through 
beVore.  Swaziland  and  Ama- 

tongaland  to  Kosi 
Bay,  where  a  port 
may  be  formed  under 
British  protection.  In 
return  for  this  con- 
cession of  its  deepest 
aspirations — a  con- 
cession which  creates 
an  Achilles  heel  for 
the  Republic  for  our 
special  advantage — 
the  Boers  abandon 
their  reserved  rights 
to  intei'fere  in  the 
north  and  north- 
west of  their  Re- 
public, promise  to 
support  the  British 
South  African  Com- 
pany, and  undertake 
to  enter  the  Eastern 
Union  of  South 
Africa.    The  settle- 
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of  the  Lake  Tchad  region,  except  by  thrusting 
a  railway  across  the  Sahara.  That  railway  will 
take  ten  years  to  build,  and  it  will  cost  at  the 
least  eight  millions  sterling.  Before  the  Sahara 
is  crossed  Lake  Tchad  will  be  the  private  pond 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  The  French 
will  no  doubt  go  to  Timbuctoo ;  but  they  will  not 
penetrate  much  further  into  the  Soudan. 

The  SwazUand       August  4  the  Swaziland  Conven- 
Conventlon.   tion  was  signed  between  Britain  and 
the  Transvaal,  by  which  the  Boers  acquire  for  the 
first  time  a  road  to  the  sea.    Swaziland  is  a  territory 
of  8,000  square  miles,  lying  to  the  north  of  Zulu- 


ment,  which  virtually  re-establishes  British  suzerainty^ 
over  the  Transvaal  and  secures  the  rear  of  the  British 
South  African  Company,  was  ratified  by  the  Volks- 
raad  not  without  grumbling,  and  only  in  the  belief 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Republic  would  annex  the 
Swazies. 


The  Anglo- 
Portuguese 
Agreement. 


The  third  agreement  of  the  month 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  negotiated 
with  Portugal  is  a  satisfactory  ending 
of  what  at  one  time  promised  to  be  a  very  ugly  little 
quarrel  between  John  Bull  and  his  Lusitanian 
Belgium.  The  Portuguese,  who  are  the  do^-in-the- 
manger  of  Africa,  ha^^g^^  SejO^fe  ^ 
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pc^erous  claims  to  the  wliole  of  Central  Africa  along 
the  Zambesi.  They  give  up  their  pretensions  to 
our  new  protectorate  on  Nyassaland,  cut  short  their 
territory  in  Central  Afiica  ten  miles  east  of  Zumbo,  and 
leave  us  the  whole  interior  of  Central  Africa  to  do  as  we 
please  in,  subject  to  the  reserved  right  of  Portugal  to 
<»nstmct  roads,  railways,  and  telegraph  lines,  within  a 
zone  of  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Zambesi,  across 
Africa.  The  stipulation  is  almost  as  grotesque  as  a 
reserved  right  to  make  a  staircase  to  the  moon ;  but 
it  was  probably  inserted  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  spirit 
of  cynical  satire,  and  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
sincere  belief  that  it  is  a  solace  to  their  cmMir  propre. 
The  map  of  the  region  concerned  before  and  after 
the  partition  explains  better  than  anything  else 
what  quid  pro  quo  Portugal 
has  received.  The  chief  change 
io  the  interior  has  been  the 
unceremonious  shifting  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  more  or  less 
mythical  Congo  Free  State.  It 
is  understood,  although  not  ex- 
pressly asserted,  that  we  appro- 
priate the  southern  tongue  of 
that  empire  pour  rirCf  compen- 
Siiting  the  Congo  for  the  loss  of 
Garenganse  by  permission  to 
annex  the  north-east  section  of 
Luanda,  the  rest  of  that  vague 
Hinterland  being  left  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Portugal.  Portugal 
also,  who  has  once  more  become 
John  Bull's  man  of  straw,  is  to 
be  allowed  to  extend  her  sphere 
of  influence  south  of  Delagoa 
to  the  British  sphere,  subject  to 
the  consideration  that  she  is 
never  to  part  with  any  of  her  possessions  there 
without  our  consent.  This  gives  us  a  veto  upon 
any  transfer  of  Delagoa  Bay;  if  she  were  to 
seU  this  harbour  to  the  Transvaal  for  £5,000,000, 
we  should  not  object  —  subject  always  to  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Transvaal  on  the  sea  is  under  the 
suzerainty  and  protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  The 
more  important  points  in  the  Portuguese  Agreement 
are:  (1)  The  limitation  of  transit  duties  to  3  per 
cent. :  (2)  The  formal  establishment  of  free  transit 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Zambesi — "and 
through  the  districts  adjoining  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  such  passage  along  the  whole  course" 
— which  may  come  to  mean  much  more  than 
appears  at  first  sight:  (3)  The  establishment  of 
tribunal  of  arbitration  of   two   experts  with 


power  to  call  in  an  umpire  to  decide  All  disputes 
between  the  two  Powers;  and  (4)  The  guarantee 
of  full  protection  for  missionaries,  and  religious 
toleration  and  freedom  for  all  forms  of  divine 
worship  and  religious  teaching  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa. 


Utilizing 

CUP 

New  Powers. 


WALPISCH  BAY, 


The  first  practical  use  which  the  British 
Government  has  made  of  its  new  station 
in  Zanzibar  has  been  to  cause  the  Sultan 
to  isssue  a  decree  which  is  intended  to  strike  a  deadly 
blow  at  slavery,  without,  in  so  many  words,  suppressing 
it  as  a  domestic  institution.  No  slave  is  emancipated, 
but,  says  the  Sultan,  "In  the  name  of  God,  the 
Merciful,  the  Compassionate" — in  reality,  by  the 
will  of  the  Giaour  who  lives  in 
Downing  Street,  and  speaks  by 
the  mouth  of  his  ironclads — "we 
absolutely  prohibit  from  this 
date  (August  1st)  all  exchange, 
sale,  or  purchase  of  slaves,  do- 
mestic or  otherwise.*'  Men  and 
women  are  no  longer  to  be 
convertible  currency  in  Zanzi- 
bar. Every  slave  is  to  have  the 
right  to  redeem  himself  at  a 
just  and  reasonable  tariff.  No 
one  who  has  ever  been  a  slave 
is  ever  to  be  allowed  to  own 
other  slaves,  and  no  slaves  can 
be  left  on  the  death  of  their 
owner  to  any  but  his  lawful 
children.  This  puts  a  heavy 
premium  on  the  death  of  the 
only  child  of  a  wealthy  slave- 
owner, for  if  the  owner  leaves 
no  lawfxil  children  his  slaves 
shall,  ipso  facto,  become  free  on  the  death  of  their 
owner.  There  are  other  provisions  of  a  similar  nature. 
Trade  being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  in  Zanzibar, 
the  decree  has  been  enforced  without  much  murmuring. 


A  Protest 

firom 
the  Cape. 


Our  Imperial  Elizabethan  at  the  Cape 
has  lost  no  time  in  warning  the  authori- 
ties at  Westminster  that  South  African 
Colonists  intend  to  have  their  say  in  the  direction  of 
such  Imperial  afifairs  as  concern  their  end  of  the 
continent.  The  Imperial  Government,  in  negotiating 
the  Anglo-German  Agreement,  had  ignored  the  Cape 
Government,  although  the  agreement  related  in  part 
to  territory  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Cape. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  first  of  all  misled  the  House  by 
saying  the  exact  contrary  of  the  fact,  and  then,  when 
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that  was  detected.  Sir  James  Fergusson  haughtily  said 
it  wajB  not  usual  to  consult  a  colony  "  in  such  cases. 
Now  therein  Downing  Street  spoke  with  its  customary 
unwisdom.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  taken  office  at  the  Cape 
in  order,  among  other  things,  to  teach  Downing 
Street  that  it  must  cease  to  act  with  its  usual 
imbecility  if  the  Colonies  are  to  remain  in  the  Empire. 
Sir  Thomas  Upington  therefore  moved  a  resolution 
which,  when  amended  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  was  carried 
unanimoiisly  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  expressing  in 
unmistakable  terms  the  determination  of  the  Colonists 
no  longer  to  remain  disfranchised  of  the  Empire : — 

(a)  That  any  proposal  to  interfere  with  the  direct  con- 
trol by  the  Parliament  of  this  colony  over  Walfisch  Bay 


Westminster  have  ears  to  hear  this  summons  and 
wisdom  enough  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  is 
afforded  them  of  giving  our  Colonies  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  Imperial  affairs. 

General  Joubert,  the  plain  Boer 
GeneralJoubert.  ^^^^^  who  whipped  the  Britishers 
at  Majuba  Hill,  has  been  in  London  during  August 
on  business  not  very  clearly  defined.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  during  his  visit,  and  found 
him  very  reasonable  and  intelligent.  He  is  at 
present  prophesying  smooth  things  as  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  is  full  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  perils  which 
await  the  British  South  African  Company.  Lobengula, 
he  maintains,  would  only  have  allowed  them  to  enier  his 


GENERAL  JOUBERT. 


FARMER. 


SOLDIER. 


PKBSIDENT. 


territory  will  be  deeply  resented  by  the  people  of  this 
colony ;  (6)  that  this  colony  strongly  deprecates  any 
departure  from  the  boundaries  of  Walfisch  Bay  territory 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wrey  ;  (c)  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  the  Govemment  be  directed  to  the 
question  of  levying  customs  at  Walfisch  Bay,  and  that 
this  House  regrets  that  the  Gtovemraent  of  this  country 
was  not  directly  represented  in  the  recent  arrangements 
entered  into  between  the  British  Govemment  and  the 
German  Empire  in  so  far  as  those  arrangements  affected 
territories  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Gk>vemment  of  this  colony  should  have  a  voice  in  any 
future  proposed  rearrangements  of  boundaries  south  of 
the  Zambesi. 

The  very  existence  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  near 
future  depends  upon  whether  or  not  statesmen  at 


territory  in  the  belief  that  they  would  help  him  to  eat  up 
the  Mashonas.  The  Mashonas  would  only  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  Ophir  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  protect  them  against  Matabele.  There  must 
be  treachery  to  one  or  the  other,  said  General  Joubert, 
as  that  is  ''not  according  to  the  Lord.''  Trouble  will 
follow.  Up  to  the  present  the  General's  forebodings 
have  not  been  realized.  He  has  also  many  misgivings 
about  the  Swaziland  Convention,  but  elsewhere 
his  anticipations  for  the  future  of  South  Africa  are 
much  more  reassuring  than  I  e:q>ected.  If,  as  he 
seems  to  think,  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
Lobengula  depends  upon  whether  or  not  he  is  paid 
compensation  for  the  cattle  that  will  be  killed  by 
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the  tsetse  when  he  treka  northward  to  the  new 
kraal  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zambesi,  there  will  be 
no  war.  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  faith  in  money  is  implicit^ 
would  compensate  him  to  the  last  penny  even  were 
his  cattle  as  numerous  as  all  the  bulls  that  ever 
roamed  on  the  hills  of  Bashan. 


The 
Distressfol 
Country- 


It  is  a  change,  but  no  relief,  to  turn 
from  this  contemplation  of  the  Dark 
Continent  to  attend  to  the  sorrows  of 
the  Distressful  Country.      Ireland  is  once  more 
threatened  with  dearth.    The  potato  blight  has  once 
more  smitten  the  western  and  southern  seaboard, 
and  the  cry  of  distress  and  alarm  is  ringing  through 
the  land.  It  is,  as  usual,  the 
western  coast  that  is  in  the 
direst  distress.    That  region 
represents  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Celt  from  the  ever- 
advancing  flood  of  the  Aryan 
invasion.    Westward,  ever 
westward,  these  early  peoples 
were  pressed  backwards  by 
the  stronger  and  more  im- 
perious races  coming  from 
the  East — that  great  womb 
of  nations — until  they  f  oimd 
themselves  on  the  seashore 
unable  to  retreat  any  further. 
There  they  remain,  poor  dere- 
licts, clinging  to  the  bogs  and 
hills  and  rocky  wilderness 
that  skirt  the  Atlantic  coast, 
much  as  the  antediluvians 
clung  to  the  hill-tops  after 
all  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  been  submerged.  There, 
amid  the  stones  and  morasses, 
they  have  preserved  a  miser- 


affect  the  course  of  events.  Mr.  Balfour  has  enjoyed 
hitherto  the  tranquillity  which  comes  not  from  coercion 
but  from  prosperity.  If  distress  sets  in  sharply,  no 
coercion  that  the  art  of  man  can  devise  will  avert 
disorder.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  has  issued  an  energetic 
appeal  to  the  sufferers  to  help  themselves  while  yet 
there  is  time,  but  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  any 
response.  The  Irish  cottar  regards  the  rotting  of  the 
potato  as  the  end  of  all  things— except  for  relief  and 
public  charity. 


A  Benefleent 
Seourge. 


THE  POTATO  BUOHT  IN  ntELAND. 
[Diftriota  where  the  diteaw  Is  reported  to  hsve  appeared  we  ahadad.] 

able  existence  by  the  aid  of  that  Hibernian  bread-fruit  which  year  in  and 
tree-the  fruitful  potato-a  bread-fruit,  however,  which 
is  liable  every  now  and  then  to  change  into  slimy, 
k)athsome  blackness  of  uneatable  abomination.  Then, 
unless  help  is  forthcoming  from  outside,  the  natives 
perish.  They  died  once  in  the  great  famine  at  a  rate 
which  has  unstrung  the  nerves  of  the  nation  ever  since 
to  such  an  extent  that  Irishmen  can  hardly  see 
a  blighted  potato  without  seeing  visicms  of  hinged 
coffins  dropping  the  starved-to-death  into  unblessed 
graves,  of  rats  fattening  on  the  unburied  dead,  and 
all  the  other  terrors  of  that  awful  time.  There  is  no 
fear  of  a  repetition  of  such  a  catastrophe  this  winter. 
But  the  wide-spread  failure  of  the  crop  will  seriously 


The  cholera,  that  beneficent  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  universe,  is  on  his  rounds 
at  present.    In  Spain  he  has  incident- 
ally carried  off  some  twelve 
hundred  lives,  and  in  Arabia 
and  elsewhere  he  has  been 
compelled  to  effect  some  con- 
siderable clearances  of  human 
beings.    A  case  or  two  has 
been  reported  in  London,  but 
as  yet  we  have  no  serious 
warning  of   his  approach. 
The  cholera  probably  does 
more    for   the  sanitation 
of    the    world    than  all 
the  other  diseases  put 
together.     Whether  it  is 
due  to  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  or  whether  there  is 
something  exceptionally  for- 
midable in  his  attacks,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  cholera 
produces  more  effect  with 
a  less  expenditure  of  life 
than    any    other  malady 
known  to  man.     He  pro- 
duces a  greater  sensation 
than  all  the  familiar  diseases 
year   out  slay  their  thou- 


year  m 

sands  for  the  tens  who  fall  victims  to  the  cholera, 
and  this  sensation  is  productive  of  untold  good. 
In  Manchester,  and  in  all  large  towns,  there  are 
districts  where  the  death-rate  is  60,  80,  and  even 
90  per  1,000,  owing  to  the 

Insanitary  conditions  mider  which  the  people  exist— of 
the  vitiated  state  of  the  air  they  breathe,  of  the  over- 
crowded, imventilated,  filth-sodden,  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  houses,  courts,  and  alleys  they  inhabit,  and 
of  the  polluted  state  of  the  very  soil  which  underlies  the 
dwelling  in  which  they  live  and  sleep. 

No  one  cares  for  these  things  as  a  general  rule,  at 
least  among  the  well-to-do,  but  when  cholera  is  iF 
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the  air,  then,  indeed,  there  is  a  sudden  awakening 
of  the  public  conscience.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper 
is  an  inquiry  not  often  heard  when  the  cholera 
demonstrates  the  fact  by  killing  you  in  twenty-four 
hours  because  you  have  not  kept  your  brother  better. 
As  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  said  at  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
which  is  holding  its  twelfth  annual  congreas  at 
Brighton — 

The  way  to  pro-  .^^^^ 
tect  themselves  '  ' 
from  cholera  or  any 
epidemic  was  to 
keep  their  homes 
clean,  to  see  that 
the  water  they 
drank  was  pure, 
that  their  food  was 
good,  that  they 
lived  wholesome 
lives,  and  to  keep 
their  minds  from 
panic. 

But  thase  things 
will  never  get 
done  except  under 
pressure  of  the 
panic  caused  by 
that  beneficent 
Scourge  which, 
like  most  of 
such  curses,  con- 
fer upon  us  a 
greater  blessing 
than  all  the  boons 
for  which  we 
pray. 

Newman,  of  Cardi- 
nal Newman  re- 
moves another  of 
those  great  names 
which  add  lustre 
to  the  Victorian 
era.  Cardinal 
Newman  was  by 
universal  consent 
the  best  Church- 
man whom  the 
English  Establishment  has  produced  this  century. 
According  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  re-created 
Anglicanism.  The  English  Church  as  we  see 
it  to-day  is  his  handiwork.  But,  she  could  not 
retain  her  most  gifted  son.  Whether  it  is  on  the 
Evangehcal  side  or  the  opposite,  the  AngUcan 
Church  is  only  too  faithful  a  representative  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  which  always  stoned  the  prophets 
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and  then  garnished  their  sepulchres.  The  men 
whom  she  repels  do  the  work  she  claims  an 
exclusive  right  to  perform.  She  persecuted  the 
Puritans,  and  they  founded  the  American  Repub- 
lic. George  Fox  found  no  welcome  in  her  borders, 
and  Wesley  in  the  next  century  had  to  follow 
the  men  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  outside  her  pale,  and  this  century  Newman 
^>^  .'r  ^^HH  made  a  similar 
*^  'Tr'la  exit  on  the  other 
side. 

^      The  com- 
Tbe  ^ 
Seeptre  ments  eli- 

cited  by 
the  passing  of  that 
great  spirit  are  a 
significant  re- 
minder of  the  ex- 
tent    to  which 
England,  literary 
and  religious  Eng- 
land, is  under  the 
sway  ot  the  old 
men.    To  read  the 
sermons  and  arti- 
cles called  forth 
by  Cardinal  New- 
man's death,  one 
might  imagine 
that  the  Tracta- 
rian  oontrgversy 
was  vividly  present 
to  the  minds  of  all 
those    whom  we 
meet  in  th^  street 
or  in  the  market- 
place.   As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  to  nine 
hundred  and 
ninty-nine  out  of 
every  thousand  of 
us  the  fierce  con- 
troversy that 
raged  over  Tract 
XC.  is  almost  as 
far  away  and  as  unreal  as  the   disputes  which 
filled    the   Circus  at  Constantinople    with  strife 
before  Mohammed  arose  to  sweep  away  with  cruel 
besom  of  steel  all  that  chafif  from   the  Lord's 
threshing-floor.     But  the  Old  still  dcmiinate  our 
Press   and  our    pulpits.     What  we    have  been 
listening  to  is  the  chorus  of  the  grand  old  men 
of  our  time  over  the  fall  of  one  of  the  grandest 
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of  their  number.  And  meanwhile,  the  young  men 
look  on  with  sympathiong  interest,  and  note  with 
eatififoction  the  growth  of  that  truly  religious  charity 
which  Newman  detested,  but  which  has  never  received 
so  remarkable  illustration  in  our  time  as  in  the 
universal  outburst  of  admiration  and  of  veneration 
that  has  been  heard  over  the  grave  of  a  Roman 
Cardinal  who,  to  use  the  fiercer  dialect  of  an  earlier 
age,  apostatized  from 
the  true  faith  in  order 
to  prostitute  his  in- 
tellect at  the  idol- 
atrous shrine  of  the 
Scarlet  Woman.  The 
old  partitions  are 
now  wearing  so  thin 
that  the  God -like  in 
man  shows  through 
everywhere. 

Henry  Henry  George 
George,  i^jg 

back  to  New  York 
from  Australia,  called 
at  London  the  other 
day.  He  is  still  as 
enthusiastic  as  ever  in 
advocacy  of  thesingle 
t€ix  on  land  values, 
and  professed  himself 
well  satisfied  about 
the  progress  of  his 
cause  at  the  Anti- 
podes. He  said 
that  he  had  been 
much  impressed  by 
the  ubiquity  and  the 
organization  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and 
when  asked  by  an 
interviewer  what  was 
the  most  remark- 
able thing  he  Had 
seen  since  he  left 
America,  he  replied, 
"  the  new  Social  departure  o£  the  Salvation  Army." 
That  new  movement  progresses  amain,  nor  can  any 
one  as  yet  venture  to  predict  to  what  dimensions 
it  may  grow. 

The  Session  at  Washington  still,  at  the 

Tbc  Bud  of  the 

SoMion.      moment  of  writing,  drags  its  slow  length 
along.   The  Session  at  Westminster  has 
come  to  a  close — much  to  the  relief  of 
legislators.  It 


ME.  HENRY  GEORGE. 


the  Government,  which  has  been  punished  more 
for  its  virtues  than  for  its  vices.  But  for  Mr. 
Goschen's  sincere  anxiety  to  do  something  to  abate 
the  evUs  occasioned  by  the  excessive  consump- 
tion of  spirits.  Ministers  might  have  passed  at 
least  one  of  their  more  important  Bills.  As  it 
is,  they  had  to  abandon  everything  but  some 
small  departmental  measures,  and  trust   to  next 

Session    to  enable 
them  to  go  to  the 
country  with  a  de- 
cent record  of  legis- 
lative achievements 
What  chance  there 
will  be  of  passing  an 
Irish  Land  Purchase 
Bill  in    1891  will 
.  depend  more  upon 
the  result   of  the 
potato  blight  than 
upon  anything  else. 
Parliament  is  to  re- 
assemble in  Novem- 
ber, when  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  cur- 
tail the  debate  on 
the  Address  to  the 
Throne  in  reply  to 
the  Queen's  Speech. 
By  circulating  the 
answers  to  questions 
in  print   with  the 
Pari  iamenta  ry 
agenda,  they  would 
save  an  hour  every 
night.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  this 
simple  and  obvious  re- 
form,  which  could 
be  introduced  with 
out   debate,   is  ig- 
nored,   while  no 
end  of  time  is  wasted 
over  discussions 


stereoscopic  Co. 


jaded 

has  been  an  unfortunate  year  for 


how  best  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business. 
According  to  a  statement  sent  me  from  the 
Hansard  Room,  the  report  of  the  eloquence  of  our 
legislators  during  the  Session  just  closed  occupies 
14,800  pages,  of  which  700  were  devoted  to  the  Navy, 
850  to  India,  900  to  the  Army,  1,450  to  Scotland,  and 
4,700,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole,  to  Ireland. 
Yet,  ajs  Sessions  go,  Ireland  was  not  much  to  the 
front  this  year. 
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Egypt 


The  operation  of  administering  the  afiairs 
of  bankrupt  States  has  landed  ns  in 
Egypt,  nor  does  it  exactly  appear  when  we  shall 
escape  from  the  perilous  tutelage  of  the  derelict 
Fashalik.  Last  month  the  Turk  ventured  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  our  work  was  accomplished, 
and  that  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  pack 
up  our  traps  and  quit.  To  which  hint  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  reputed  to  have  replied  "No."  The 
time  is  not  yet.  When  will  the  time  come? 
Alas,  who  can  say  ?  Meantime  we  shall  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  do  what  we  can  to  accustom  the  fella- 
heen to  even-handed  justice  and  honest  administra- 
tion. And  even  in  this  rapid  survey  of  the  events 
of  the  month  I  must  express  my  hearty  satis- 
faction at  the  rapid  promotion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Milner, 
who    has    been  appointed 


Under-Secretary  of  Finance  ^ 
in  the  Egyptian  (Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Alfred  Milner 
was  for  some  years  my  assis- 
tant editor  on  the  PcUl  Mall 
Gazette.  He  then  sei-ved  as 
Mr.  Goschen's  private  secre- 
tary at  the  Treasury.  Last 
year  he  went  out  to  Egypt  in 
an  official  capacity,  where,  as 
everyone  expected  who  knew 
him,  he  won  golden  opinions 
in  all  quarters,  and,  a  vacancy 
occurring,  he  was  promptly 
promoted  to  the  Financial 
XJnder-Secretaryship.  It  may 
seem  but  a  small  thing  the 
promotion  of  an  ex-private 
secretary  to  an  Egyptian 
Under-Secretaryship.  But  it 
Ls  no  small  thing  for  the  Em- 
pire that  its  ablest  sons 
should  find  recognition  and 
gain  positions  where  they  can 
use  their  capax^ities  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Milner  at 
Oxford  as  a  student,  at  Nor- 
thumberland Street  as  a  jour- 
nalist, and  at  Downing  Street  as  Mr.  Goschen's 
right-hand  man,  rejoice  to  know  that  he  has  entered 
upon  a  career  which,  if  his  health  holds  good,  will 
land  him  near  the  very  foretop  of  the  State. 

The  Kaiser  has  last  month  visited  his 
grandmother  at  Osborne,  has  taken  over 
Heligoland,  and  has  attended  the  military  manoeuvres 
before  Narva,  in  Russia,  where  he  was  the  guest  of 
the  Tzar.  When  commanding  his  Russian  regiment 
at  the  manoeuvres  he  was  taken  prisoner  as  the 
result  of  his  suddenly  dashing  against  a  position 
strongly  held  by  hussars  and  horse  artillery.  The 
sensation  is  said  to  have  been  considerable  on  both 
sides.  Idle  gossip,  although  no  less  than  the 
usual  instalmeinti  is  current  as  to  the  political  sig- 


BOU  ALFRED  BIILNER. 


The  Kaiser. 


nificance  of  the  visit.  The  only  item  of  impoitauce 
is  the  story  that  M.  Wischenegradski  and  Chancellor 
Caprivi  have  agreed  that  the  war  of  tariffs  on  the 
frontier  should  cease.  What  is  quite  evident  is  that 
for  the  present  the  Tzar's  determination  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  Germany  and  England  remains  as 
strong  as  when  he  declared  it  two  years  ago. 

If  the  Tzar  wished  to  make  a  disturbance, 
he  has  ample  opportunity  in  Armenia.  The 
Daily  News  has  published  about  a  colunm  a  day 
for  weeks  past  of  the  atrocities  inflicted  upon  the 
Armenians  by  the  Kurds  with  the  connivance,  if 
not  the  support,  of  the  Turks.  Of  course,  the  British 
Qovemment  is  bound  by  virtue  of  its  occupancy  of 
Cyprus  and  its  responsibility  under  the  Anglo- 
Tnrki<«h  Convention  to  force  the  Turk  to  desist  from 
massacre.  Equally,  of  course, 
the  British  Government  leaves 
the  Sultan  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
Russia,  therefore,  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  Armenians.  But 
the  Tzar  cannot  move  a  soldier 
without  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  the 
British  public.  Armenia 
must,  therefore,  continue  to 
suffer  without  hope  of  redress. 

The  Revolution 

CentraJ      in  the  Arcen- 
and  Southern  x-   ^  r  i  • 

America.     tine  Republic 

has    run  its 
course.    In  form,  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  President  Celman  was 
allowed  to  achieve  a  complete 
triumph  over  the  Revolution. 
But  the  mom  after  the  offi- 
cially-proclaimed suppression 
of  the  insurrection,  President 
Caiman  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign, and  all  power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  party 
that  made  the  Revolution. 
One  thousand  killed  and  five 
thousand  wounded    was  the 
price  paid  for   getting  rid 
of  the  Ismail  Pasha  of  the 
Argentine.     No  changing  of  Presidents,  however, 
will  restore  the  credit  of  the  bankrupt  Republii . 
Sooner  or  later  Argentina  will  have  to    go  int- 
liquidation,  and  more  unlikely  things  have    hap  - 
pened  than  the  administration  of  the  Republic 
as  a  bankrupt  estate  by  a  syndicate  of  Liondon 
bankers.     For  the  moment  South  America  is  at 
peace.     And  so  is  Central  America.     After  pro- 
longed bickerings  peace  has  been  signed  between 
San  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  General  £zeta  re- 
mains in  possession  of  power  and  place  in  San 
Salvador,  and  the  first  attempt  to  coerce  a  dis- 
sentient Republic  to  obey  the  vote  of  the  majority 
in  the  Federation  of  Central  America  has  come  to  an 
ignominious  end. 
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ANDREW  LANG  ON  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Ik  Harper*R  Bazar  of  Au^at  30,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  pays  tribute  to  the  genins  of  the  new  liter- 
ary light  in  English  literature.  We  make  room 
for  the  first  and  last  paragraphs  of  his  article^ 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling. 

Some  years  ago  amo  ng  the  books  which  come  in  bat- 
talions to  a  reviewer,  I  found  an  odd  Httle  Tolume  of 
Terses,  bound  like  an  official  report.  Where  is  that 
volume  now  ?  It  has  g  one  the  way  of  firpt  editions :  a 
thing  to  regret,  as  it  w  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  'Departmental  Ditties.'  They  were  light 
pieces  of  rhyme  on  Anglo-Indian  life  and  society;  they 
were  lively,  sad,  cynical,  and  very  unlike  most  poetry. 
Mr.  Kipling's  name  was  new  to  me,  and,  much  as  I 
had  admir^  his  verses,  I  heard  no  more  of  him  till  I 
received  *  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,'  Studies  in  Black 
and  White,'  and  *  Under  the  Deodars.'  They  were  all 
unpretending  little  tom  es,  clad  in  gray  paper,  and  pub- 
lished in  India.  Then,  on  reading  them,  one  saw  that 
a  new  star  in  literature  had  swum  into  one's  ken.  Here 
were  extraordinary  brightness,  brevity,  observation, 
humor;  unusual,  perhaps  unexampled,  knowledge  of 
life  in  India— life  of  the  people,  of  their  white  rulers, 
of  men  and  women,  and  of  the  private  soldier.  Mr. 
Kipling  had  the  unusual  art  of  telling  a  short  story;  he 
cut  it  almost  down  to  anecdote  in  his  hatred  of  the 
prolix  and  the  superfluous.  This  is  always  a  rare  art 
in  English;  in  French  it  is  more  common,  and  is  made 
far  more  welcome.    .    .  . 

I  do  not  anticipate  for  Mr.  Kipling  a  very  popular 
popularity.  He  does  not  compete  with  Miss  Braddon 
or  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe.  His  favorite  subjects  are  too  remote 
and  unfamiliar  for  a  world  that  likes  to  be  amused  with 
matters  near  home,  and  passions  that  do  not  stray  far 
from  the  drawing-room  or  the  parlor.  In  style,  as  has 
been  said,  he  has  brevity,  brilliance,  selection;  he  is 
always  at  the  centre  o  f  the  interest;  he  wastes  no  words; 
he  knows  not  padding.  He  can  understand  passion, 
and  make  us  understand  it.  He  has  sympathies  un- 
usually wide,  and  can  find  the  rare  strange  thing  in  the 
midst  of  the  commonplace.  He  has  energy,  spirit, 
vision.  Refinement  he  has  not  in  an  equal  measure; 
perhaps  he  is  too  abr  upt,  too  easily  taken  by  a  piece  of 
slang,  and  one  or  two  little  mannerisms  become  pro- 
voking. It  does  not  seem  as  yet  that  he  very  well  un- 
derstands or  can  write  very  well  about  ordinary  English 
life.  But  he  has  so  muofr  to  say  that  he  might  well 
afford  to  leave  the  ordinary  to  other  writers.  He  has 
the  alacrity  of  the  French  intellect,  and  often  displays 
its  literary  moderation  and  reserve.  One  may  over- 
estimate what  is  80  new,  what  is  so  undeniably  rich  in 
many  promises.  This  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the 
critic.  To  myself  Mr.  Kipling  seems  one  of  two,  three, 
or  four  young  men,  and  he  is  far  the  youngest,  who 
flash  out  genius  from  some  unexpected  i^ce;  who  are 
not  academic,  nor  children  of  the  old  literature  of  the 
world,  but  of  their  own  works.  What  seems  C3rnical, 
flighty,  too  brusque,  and  too  familiar  in  him,  should 
mellow  with  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  Europe  is  the 
place  for  him.  There  are  three  other  continents  where 
I  can  imagine  that  his  genius  would  find  a  more  ex- 
hilarating air  and  more  congenial  material.  He  is  an 
exotic  romancer.  His  muse  needs  the  sun,  the  tramp 
of  horses,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  jingling  of  bridle- 
reins,  vast  levels  of  sand,  thick  forests,  wide  gleaming 


rivers,  the  temples  of  strange  gods.  This  at  least  is  a 
personal  theory,  which  may  readily  be  contradicted  by 
experience.  But  I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  contra- 
dicted, and  that  Mr.  Kipling's  youth  and  adventurous 
spirit  may  bring  on  tales  and  sketches  and  ballads  from 
many  shores  not  familiar,  from  many  a  home  of 
Path^ns,  Kaffirs,  Pawnees,  from  all  natural  men.  He 
is  not  in  tune  with  our  modem  civilization,  whereof 
many  a  heart  is  sick ;  he  is  more  at  home  in  an  Afghan 
pass  than  in  the  Strand. 

GREAT  OCEAH  WAVES. 

Mb.  W.  J.  Hendebsok,  the  yachting  and  mu- 
sical expert  of  the  New  York  Times,  pricks  a 
popular  fallacy  in  the  September  St.  Nicholas — 
the  notion^  namely^  that  transatlantic  steamers 
are  in  constant  danger  of  damage  from  '  tidal 
waves.'  The  '  tidal  wave '  is  caused  by  nothing 
but  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide« 

As  the  moon  passes  around  the  earth  once  in  twenty- 
five  hours  and  the  earth  is  about  25,000  miles  in  circum- 
ference, the  tidal  wave  travels  1000  miles  an  hour. 
This  is  its  actual  rate  of  speed  in  the  open  sea ;  but 
where  land  impedes  its  progress  it  moves  much  more 
slowly,  sometimes  making  no  more  than  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  You  imderstand,  of  course,  that  this  tidal  wave 
is  what  we  commonly  speak  of  as  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide.  In  mid-ocean  its  height  is  about  four  feet. 
In  land-locked  seas  it  is  less.  In  some  bays,  however, 
where  there  is  a  wide  opening  directly  in  the  course  of 
the  advancing  or  receding  tidal  wave,  the  rise  and  fall 
is  much  greater.    .    .  . 

AU  sorts  of  nonsenFe  has  been  written  about  waves 
<  mountains  high.'  The  truth  is  that  when  a  ship  is 
plunging  down  the  back  of  one  wave  and  is  at  the  same 
time  heeled  over  till  her  rail  is  close  to  the  water,  the 
next  wave  looks  as  if  it  would  sweep  completely  over 
the  vessel  and  therefore  appears  as  big  as  a  mountain. 
Lieutenant  Qualtrough  says •  We  find  reports  of 
heights  of  100  feet  from  hollow  to  crest,  but  no  verified 
measurement  exists  of  a  height  half  as  great  as  this. 
The  highest  reliable  measurements  are  from  44  to  48 
feet — in  itself  a  very  remarkable  height.  Waves  having 
a  greater  height  than  thirty  feet  are  not  often  encoun- 
tered.' The  height  of  wind  waves  is  governed  by  what 
is  called  the  *  fetch.'  That  means  their  distance  from 
the  place  where  their  formation  begins,  lliomas 
Stevenson,  author  of  *  Lighthouse  Illumination,'  and 
father  of  the  well-known  writer  of  our  day,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  gives  the  following  formula  as  ap- 
plicable when  the  fetch  is  not  less  than  six  sea  miles : 
*  The  height  of  the  wave  in  feet  is  equal  to  1.5  multi- 
plied by  the  square  root  of  the  fetch  in  nautical  miles.' 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  gale  of  wind  the  waves  began 
to  form  ^0  miles  from  the  ship  you  are  on.  The 
square  root  of  400  is  20,  which  multiplied  by  1.5  gives 
80  feet  as  the  height  of  the  waves  around  the  ship. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  storm  there  aie 
occasionally  groups  of  three  or  four  waves  considerably 
larger  than  the  others.  Captain  Lecky  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  are  caused  by  the  increased  force  of  the  wind 
in  the  squalls  which  are  a  feature  of  every  big  blow. 
Now,  waves  travel  at  a  rate  which  is  the  result  of  their 
size.  Waves  200  feet  long  from  hollow  to  hollow  travel 
about  19  knots  per  hour;  those  of  400  feet  in  length 
make  27  knots ;  and  those  of  600  feet  rush  forward  irre- 
sistibly at  82  knots.    Let  us  suppose,  now,  a  wave  400 
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feet  in  length  and  8B  or  40  feet  high  rushing  along  at  27 
knots.  It  oTertakes  a  slower  wave  making  about  20 
knots,  with  a  height  of  25  feet  and  a  length  of  200. 
The  two  seas  become  one,  forming  at  the  moment  of 
their  union  an  enormous  wave.  Just  at  that  moment 
they  meet  one  of  those  steamers  called  *  ocean  grey- 
hounds,^ which,  as  every  one  knows,  never  slacken 
spee<jl  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  safety.  She 
is  butting  into  the  storm  at  the  rate  of  say  eight  knots 
an  hour.  She  runs  plump  against  a  great  wall  of  water 
which  seems  to  rise  suddenly  out  of  the  general  tumult, 
rushing  at  her  with  a  height  of  46  feet  or  more  and  a 
speed  of  over  80  miles  per  hour.  There  is  a  fearful 
crash  forward,  accompanied  by  a  deluge,  and  as  the 
tons  of  water  roll  off  the  forecastle  deck,  it  is  found 
that  damage  has  been  done,  and  the  officers  on  watch 
enter  in  the  log  the  interesting  fact  tha;t  the  steamer 
has  been  struck  by  a  *  tidal  wave.'   .    .  . 

Earthquake  waves,  which  are  those  most  frequently 
misnamed  tidal  waves,  arise  from  causes  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  produce  the  other  varieties. 
Neither  the  winds  nor  the  tides  have  anything  to  do 
with  these  waves.  They  are  produced  by  subterranean 
convulsions,  which  lift  or  otherwise  agitate  the  surface 
of  the  earth  on  the  borders  of  an  ocean,  or  the  earth 
which  forms  its  bottom,  and  so  disturb  the  waters. 
.  .  .  If  an  uplifting  of  the  earth  should  take  place 
under  the  ocean,  it  would  produce  one  of  those  big 
waves  which  vessels  meet  with  sometimes  in  calm 
weather  and  which  are  always  described  as  '  tidal.' 
.  .  .  Even  the  newspapers,  in  speaking  of  a  polit- 
ical candidate  who  is  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  say  that  he  has  been  engulfed  in  a  *  tidal 
wave.'  And  the  sea-captain,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, reports  to  the  hydrographic  office  that  away  out  in 
latitude  and  longitude  something  or  other,  his  vessel 
was  struck  by  a  *  tidal  wave.'  Whereas  the  truth  is 
that,  in  a  storm,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred 
it  is  simply  an  unusually  large  wind  wave  which 
strikes  the  ship,  and  the  one-hundredth  time  it  is 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  In  calm  weather  it  is  always 
the  earthquake  wave. 

WIRE  FENCES  AND  REVOLUTIONS. 

In  the  old  days  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  disturbances 
would  begin  in  the  more  remote  comers  of  the  prov- 
inces and  smolder  for  a  while  before  breaking  out  into 
active  flame ;  then,  when  the  worst  of  the  conflagra- 
tion had  been  subdued,  it  would  yet  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  embers  of  the  fire  could  be  extinguished. 
Wandering  bodies  of  irregular  horse  would  begin  the 
fray  by  carrying  on  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  under 
pretext  of  supporting  th^  claims  of  some  candidate  for 
high  office  ;  and,  although  the  chances  of  their  candi- 
date may  have  been  altogether  crushed  and  disposed  of 
elsewhere,  they  would  still  carry  on  their  depredations 
for  the  sake  of  pillage.  In  1880  the  new  railways  en- 
abled the  Grovemment,  or  at  least  the  party  that  had 
the  army  at  its  back,  to  move  their  troops  sufficiently 
quickly  to  stamp  out  these  marauders  before  ihey  were 
able  to  combine  and  inflict  any  material  damage.  But 
what  helped  most  toward  their  discomfiture  was  the 
network  of  wire  fencing  which  had  been  erected  on  all 
the  sheep  and  cattle  farms  in  the  more  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  which  rendered  it  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  any  large  body  of  mounted  men  to  sweep 
the  country  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  as  they  had 
been  used  to  do.  Juan  and  Jos^  shook  their  heads 
sadly  when  they  discussed  the  subject  of  wire  fences. 


No  more  looting  of  small  country  towns  or  robbing  fat 
estanderoa  for  them.  What  was  the  use  of  carrying 
off  a  man's  horses  when  you  could  not  be  sure  of  get- 
ting them  away?  The  wires  effectually  handicapped 
the  pursued  and  helped  the  pursuers.  The  more  test- 
less  spirits  of  the  country,  the  gaucTios  who  would  not 
work  either  for  themselves  or  others  when  it  came  to 
earning  their  livelihood  by  honest  labor,  cleared  out 
from  a  civilization  that  had  brought  wire  fences  to 
spoil  their  old  hunting  grounds  and  settled  themselves 
in  the  wilder  and  less  civilized  districts.  The  country 
was  none  the  worse  for  their  departure,  for  with  them 
departed  its  most  disturbing  element.  —  MacmxttavLi 
Magazine, 

CRIME  IN  FICTION. 

It  is  asserted,  and,  we  daresay,  with  some  truth, 
that  novels  like  Ains worth's  *  Jack  8hepi>ard,'  and  illus- 
trated sheets  like  the  Police  News,  have  largely  recruited 
the  ranks  of  the  thieves  and  the  burglars.  There  the 
seed  had  fallen  in  kindly  soil  prepared  by  circumstances 
and  hereditary  depravity.  The  mass  of  amateurs  of  the 
horrible  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes  are  more  pro- 
saically minded  or  less  romantically  disposed. 

At  all  events  they  seldom  dream  of  translating 
thought  into  action,  and  taking  the  short  but  danger- 
ous cuts  to  their  crimes  which  come  so  naturally  to 
their  favorite  heroes  and  heroines.  They  are  content 
to  admire,  to  gape,  and  to  swallow  ;  to  shrink  deliebt- 
f  ully  at  the  rustle  of  the  stealthy  poisoner's  nightdress, 
and  to  shudder  at  the  heavy  thud  of  the  hired  ruffian's 
bludgeon  as  it  lights  upon  some  respectable  head. 
Criminal  fiction  does  little  durect  harm  in  the  sense  of 
shortening  inconvenient  lives  or  tampering  with  impor- 
tant deeds.  But  it  steadily  demoralizes  the  palate  for 
anything  milder  and  more  delicately  flavored ;  the 
habitual  dram  drinker  will  have  his  stimulants  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  you  cannot  expect  him  to  turn  with 
satisfaction  from  spirits  above  proof,  fresh  from  the 
distillery,  to  the  choicest  of  Schloss  Johannisberg  or 
Ch&teau  Yquem. — BlackwpocTs  Magazine, 

JEWS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  SERVICE. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Graphic  notices  a  curious  fact  in  regard  to  the 
Jews  in  Russia.  At  present  there  are  no  less  than 
125,000  Jews  in  the  military  forces  of  the  empire, 
46,000  of  whom  were  recruited  last  Spring,  while  next 
year's  draft  will,  it  is  calculated,  amount  to  not  fewer 
than  50.000.  Russia,  though  she  refuses  almost  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  unfortunate  Jews,  ex- 
acts the  full  pound  of  flesh  as  regards  military  service. 
We  presume  she  relies  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  too 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  army  to  make  their 
disaffection  a  danger ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
something  strange  in  arming  a  body  of  men  habitually 
oppressed  by  the  State.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  Southern 
planters  had  raised  Negro  regiments,  or  the  Turks  en- 
gaged Bulgarians  in  their  military  service.  —The  Spec- 
tator, 


The  delay  in  issuing  the  first  American  edition 
of  The  Review  of  Reviews  has  been  due  to  such 
difficulties  as  always  attend  the  starting  of  a 
new  enterprise.  Hereafter  it  is  intended  to  issue 
the  Review  on  the  12th  of  each  month. 
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COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FOR   POOR  CHILDREN. 


REPORT  OF  HELPERS*  SERVICE. 


I HAVE  to  thank  my  Helpers  for  a  mass  of  inter- 
eating  matter,  roughly  summarized  below,  con- 
cerning the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in 
Great  Britain  to  secure  a  fortnight  in  the  country 
for  all  the  children  of  our  great  cities. 

The  salient  features  of  the  reports  forwarded  me  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  these  : — 

1.  That  the  practice  of  sending  children  into  the  country 
for  more  than  a  day  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  it  is  now 
spreading  all  over  the  country, 

2.  That  the  Glas- 
gow Foundry  Boys* 
Mission  affords  the 
best  example  of  the 
method  in  which 
the  country  holi- 
ilay  can  be  estab- 
lished on  a  self 
snpporting  basis. 

3.  That  the  train- 
ing and  db*cipline 
im^iart^d  by  the 
holiday  in  camp, 
renders  a  country 
camp  an  indispens- 
able a^ljunct  of 
«very  civilized 
community. 

4.  Tliat  the  cost 
per  child  in  camp 
or  boarded  out 
averages  at  least 
5^.  a  week,  and 
th.'it  in  most  cases 
it  is  necess5\ry  to 
supplement  their 
b-iard  and  l(->dging 
by  the  loan  or  gift 
fif  clothes. 

5.  That  the  es- 
tablishme  n  t  of 
Cinderella  CHnbs, 
Kobin  Societies, 

and  the  like  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Sunday  Schools, 
which,  however,  provide  the  mtpt  of  the  day  excursions. 

6.  That  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  every  town  had  its 
Children's  Day,  an  annual /c^^,  dedicated  to  all  the  children 
of  the  community. 

7.  That  no  provision  is  made  for  securing  a  fortnight  in 
town  to  children  from  the  country. 

8.  That  of  all  charities  few  are  open  to  so  few  objections 
a&  that  which  provides  for  the  slum  child  one  fortnight's 
outing  in  the  country. 

Having  thus  drawn  these  general  conclusions,  I  hasten 
to  present  a  summary  of  the  information  sent  in  in 
response  to  my  appeal  in  the  July  number. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  LONDON. 

The  second  batch  of  children,  the  expense  of  whose 
holidays  has  been  defrayed  by  a  gentleman  in  Dublin, 
were  despatched  last  month  through  the  agency  of  the 
Bagged  School  Union.  They  went  to  Godalming.  The 
following  is  some  account  of  these  litUe  urchins,  whose 
portraits  are  given  above  :— 


BEADT  FOB  AN  OUTING. 


1.  William  K.  (seven  years  old,  looks  ten),  hollow- 
eyed  and  haggard,  Clerkenwell.  Billy's  "  home  had  no 
furniture  ;  two  other  children  were  playing  in  it,  unable 
to  go  out  through  their  not  having  eiUier  boots  or 
stockings.  Father,  casual  labourer  ;  mother  works  at 
rag  sorting.    Never  been  into  the  country  in  his  life. 

2.  Alfrwi  B.  (nine  years),  Clerkenwell  Green.  The 
oldest  but  one  of  six ;  father,  casuail  labourer,  out  of  work, 
live  in  one  room,  mother  ill.  Three  other  hungry  little 
ones  wanted  to  know  if  they  couldn't  go  as  well. 

3.  Lawrence 
McC.  (eight 
years),  Chiswick. 
Fatherless ;  mo- 
ther keeps  four 
children  by  laun- 
dry, and  will  i>ay 
Is. 

4.  John  C. 
(eight  years), 
Chiswick.  Father- 
less, one  of  seven ; 
mother,  who 
works  at  a  laun- 
dry, will  pay  Is. 

5.  Joseph  E. 
(twelve  years), 

^Oamberwell.  Boy 
sickly  and  needing 
a  change  l)adly  ; 
parents  will  pay 
Is. 

«.  Robert  Mi- 
chael T.  (ten 
years),  Camber- 
well.  Father 
dead ;  l)oy  ill  with 
bad  eyes ;  mother 
will  pay  Is. 

7.  George  McS. 
(twelve  years), 
scavenger  ;  very 


father 


Drury  Lane.    Mother  dead, 
needy  case  ;  will  pay  Is. 

8.  MarkT.  (eleven  years),  Drury  Lane,  W.C.  Father  in 
prison  ;  mother  offered  to  pay  6d. — all  she  can  afford. 

9.  GeorgeT.  (nine  years),  South  wark,S.E.  Fatherless; 
mother  hard-working  woman,  makes  hat- boxes  ;  earned 
last  week  2s.  9d.,  and  the  week  before  Is.  9d.,  and  has 
to  pay  2s.  6d.  per  week  rent  for  one  room  ;  the  l)oy  goes 
out  at  times  leading  a  blind  man  who  sells  matches. 

10.  Mike  B.  (ten  years),  South  wark,S.E.  Father  dead; 
mother  drinks. 

The  Ragged  School  Union  has  sent  another  batch  of 
ten  children,  five  boys  and  five  girls,  to  West  Brighton. 

The  Ragged  School  Union  has  now  seven  **  Holiday 
Homes"  located  at  Folkestone,  Thursley  Common,  East 
Grinstead,  Brenchley,  Chislehurst,  Caterham,  and 
Windsor,  all  held  under  vanning  tenures,  but  none 
actually  the  property  of  the  Union,  but  the  Committee 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  possess  one.  In  these 
days  of  beneficent  action,  it  only  requires  some  generous- 
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hearted  friend  to  take  the  matter  up  and  it  would  be 
done.  Last  year  the  Union  sent  away  over  3,000 
children — van  boys,  factoiy  girls,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  adults,  poor  teachers,  and  others.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  less  than  3,616  have  enjoyea  the  boon  this 
summer^  and  many  are  still  anxiously  waiting  their  turn. 
Whilst  even  now  using  largely  carefully  selected  and 
well  supervised  cottages,  the  Committee  still  think  the 
"  Homes  "  the  best.  The  Thursley  Home  is  looked  after 
by  a  lady  who  has  given  up  the  whole  season  to  act  as 
matron  to  the  fortnightly  parties  of  about  25  boys. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city,  after  reading  last  month's 
Revibw,  sent  me  a  cheque  for  £10.  I  have  also  received 
£1  from  another  donor,  3s.  6d.  from  a  subscriber  in 
London,  £2  10s.  from  a  Southport  friend,  and  £5  from 
a  Leeds  medical  man,  to  all  of  whom,  on  behalf  of  the 
children,  I  tender  my  hearty  thanks. 

LITTLE  HAOQIE*S  COLLECTION 

Among  the  letters  I  received  last  month  few  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  one  from  a  little  maiden,  who,  in  the 
familiar  round  text-hand  of  the  schoolroom,  writes  as 
follows : — 

Dear  Sir, — My  little  sisters  and  brothers,  with  myself,  have 
been  saving  up  our  pennies,  and  now  we  have  lOs.,  so  we  are 
sending  it  to  yon  to  help  send  away  poor  little  children  into 
the  country.  Father  read  about  it  in  your  paper.  He  told  me 
be  liked  you  very  much,  but  I  don't  know  why. — Yours 
truly. 

Maggie  W. 

With  Maggie's  lOs.  I  have  sent  down  to  Mrs.  Kerwin's 
home,  **The  Babe  in  the  Woods,"  kt  Leytonstone,  in 
Epping  Forest,  Florrie,  the  little  daughter  of  a  paralysed 
mousetrap-maker  in  the  East  of  London.  She  is  only 
nine  years  old,  her  mother  is  dead,  and  she  has  for  some 
time  been  the  indispensable  nurse  and  helper  of  her 
poor  crippled  father.  Very  deft  she  is  with  the  pincers, 
and  so  necessary  that  for  the  fortnight  she  is  away,  it 
will  be  indispensable  to  supply  her  place  ;  otherwise  her 
father  woula  be  quite  helpless.  That,  however,  has 
been  done.  Little  Florrie  has  been  rigged  out  from  top 
to  toe  in  plain  clean  clothes,  and  she  is  now  off  to  the 
country,  which  she  had  never  seen  before  in  all  her  short 
and  dreaiy  life. 

Little  Maggie  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Florrie  is 
at  the  present  moment  enjoying  the  country  in  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Epping  Forest,  and  who 
but  for  the  saved-up  pennies  of  Maggie  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  would  have  been  all  this  September 
cooped  in  a  London  slum  without  any  sight  of  the  glad 
sunshine  or  of  the  golden  harvest  fields.  In  the  name 
of  little  Florrie,  I  thank  little  Maggie,  and  hope  that  she 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  may  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  lives  remember  those  who  are  not  so  well  off 
as  themselves. 

FOB  invalid  children. 

I  sent  £5  of  the  money  entrusted  to  me  to  the  Invalid 
Children's  Aid  Association,  whose  office  is  18,  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  and  which  has  for  its 
clients  the  seriously  invalided  and  afflicted  children  of  the 
London  poor — not  the  mere  ailing  children,  to  whom  a 
fortnight  in  the  country  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,  but  the  very  suffering,  in  whose  condition  no 
difference  can  be  miwie  without  lavish  expenditure  of 
money,  and  trouble,  and  time.  It  sends  these  little 
sufferers  off  for  larger  periods  than  a  fortnight,  and  as 
they  are  all  invalids  they  need  nursing,  comforts  and  the 
like,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  board  them  out  at  the 
low  rate  at  which  the  Coiuitry  Holiday's  Fund  sends  out 


its  boarders.  But  the  need  of  its  little  clients  is  so  urgent 
that  I  am  sure  my  correspondent  who  entrusted  me  with 
the  money  will  be  glid  that  half  of  it  has  goee  to  the 
invalids. 

THE  CHILDREN  S  HOUDAT  FUND. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  Country  Holidays  Fund  is  tho^ 
Children's  Holiday  Fund  of  Marylebone,  which  is  worked 
throuffh  the  Board  Schools  of  which  Miss  Mary  Bryce 
and  Miss  Honor  Brooke  are  managers.  This  Fund  sends 
away  from  1,250  to  1,600  children  into  the  country  for 
three  weeks  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  £1,000  per  annum. 
The  working  expenses  last  year  were  only  £17  18s.  lid. 
Last  year  the  children  cost  178.  per  'three  weeks, 
journeys  included.  One  village  took  the  children  at  36. 
per  head  per  week,  instead  of  at  5s.  **No  complaint 
has  reached  us  from  any  of  the  country  homes  of  bad 
conduct,  uncleanliness,  or  misbehaviour."  Address  of 
Hon.  Treasiirer  and  S^.,  1,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

OTHER  FUNDS. 

Many  of  the  Missions  in  the  East-End  have  homes  of 
their  own  to  which  they  send  children,  notable  among: 
these  are  the  Georse  Yard  Mission  Nests." 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  Children's  Fresh 
Air  Mission,  with  its  headquarters  at  St.  Peter*s  Schools, 
Onslow  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.  This  has  been  in 
existence  since  1882.  By  its  means,  from  2,000  to  3,000- 
children  are  boarded  out  from  a  week  to  three  weeks  at  a. 
cost  of  about  5s.  a  week. 

Another  society  which  does  the  same  kind  of  work  ia 
the  Robin  Society,  but  it  is  on  a  very  small  scale.  Ita 
offices  are  at  390,  New  Cross  Road,  S.E.  The  children 
are  sent  for  a  fortnight  into  the  country  at  a  cost  of  5s^ 
per  week  per  head. 

Mrs.  Kerwin  has  a  home  of  her  own  at  Leytonstone, 
which  she  calls  **  The  Babe  in  the  Woods."  With  her,  78. 
will  keep  a  child  in  the  country  for  a  week,  and  a  guinea 
for  three  weeks.  Last  year  she  took  about  forty 
children. 

The  Rev.  J.  Howard  Swinstead,  curate  of  the  Parish 
Church,  Marylebone,  informs  me  that  the  Rev.  Canon 
Barker's  church  has  seaside  resorts  at  Dover,  Hastings, 
and  Brighton.  There  have  been  105  children  this  year> 
at  an  average  cost  of  one  pound  each  for  three  weeks. 
At  Marylebone  they  arrive  at  the  sum  which  each 
parent  must  pay  for  the  child  in  the  following^ 
manner : — From  the  total  earnings  which  are,  say^ 
30s.  a  week,  from  which  *  they  subtract  rent,  say  68.  a- 
week,  leaving  24s.  ;  this  is  divided  between  a  family,  say 
of  five,  which  leaves  4s.  9cL  each,  from  which  25  per- 
cent, is  deducted,  and  therefore  3s.  7d.  is  the  price  which, 
is  taken  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  child,  and  the  parents 
is  therefore  required  to  pay  lOs.  for  three  weeks.  The 
children  are  selected  because  of  their  feeble  health,  if 
they  have  no  friends  in  the  country,  and  have  had  no. 
previous  holiday  that  season. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Waterloo  Road,, 
sends  350  children  into  the  country.  About  80  pooi^ 
persons  annually  are  sent  to  Convalescent  Homes^ 
** Treats,  outings,  and  excursions,"  groans  the  Vicar^ 
"are  a  constantly  increasing  burden." 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Sunday  Schools'  trips,  and 
others  connected  with  religious  organizations,  the  Camber- 
well  Secularists'  Society  gives  an  annual  treat  to  the  poor 
children  in  its  locality. 

The  practice  of  taking  children  into  the  country  for  at 
least  one  day's  outing  is  general  in  London,  but  by  no 
means  so  universally  carried  out  as  in  the  country. 
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"didn't  know  PEOPLB  BVER  didn't  UVB  in  a  8TREBT." 

The  Helper  who  undertook  the  despatch  of  the  children 
described  in  our  last  number  thus  reports  their  return, 
fiHBie  and  sound  : — 

I  met  my  party  of  children,  for  whom  you  Mndly  provided 
the  money,  on  their  return  from  Weybridge,  and  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  them  scramble  from  the  train,  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  carrying  great  bunches  of  flowers.  Some  of 
them  wrote  me  such  nice  letters  while  they  were  away,  full  of 
the  joys  of  swinging  and  blackbenTring,  even  though  the 
blackberries  were  still,  alas  I  only  red.  "Me  and  Mary  is 
very  happy,**  wrote  one  little  sister  ;  and  another  small 
dwnsel,  with  utter  disregard  of  punctuation,  wrote,  "  I  like 
the  country  very  much  I  am  quite  happy  I  am  beginning  to 
look  quite  brown  and  rosy."  I  have  some  more  country-holiday 
children  boarded  out  round  me  at  Harrow,  and  their  surprise 
at  country  sights  is  both  sad  and  amusing.  One  girl  of  ten 
mistook  rowan  berries  for  red  currants,  and  another  of  twelve 
expressed  blank  surprise  at  seeing  the  cottager  dig  up  pota- 
toes, having  lived  under  the  impression  that  potatoes,  like 
gooseberries,  grew  on  a  bush !  But  most  pathetic  of  all  was 
a  small  child,  who  remarked,  shyly,  on  my  asking  her  how  she 
liked  the  quiet  road  they  were  to  live  in,  *»  I  thought  we  would 
live  in  a  street.  I  didn't  know  people  ever  didn't  live  in  a 
street.  I  never  saw  houses  standing  by  themselves  before." 
Her  little  imagination  had  never  soared  above  the  Marylebone 
back-slums,  in  which  her  whole  life  had  been  spent.  Now,  at 
least,  she  has  brighter  possibilities  to  strive  after. 

COUNTRY  CAMPS. 

Seaside  camps  are  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Diocesan  Council.  The  London  Diocesan  Council  has 
established  a  camp  for  London  youths  at  Sandhills,  two 
miles  from  Deal.  About  1,000  lads  between  14  and  17 
are  sent  down  from  London.  Boys  are  required  to  pay 
not  less  than  half-a-crown  a  week  towards  their  railway 
fare,  board,  and  lodgings.  They  wear  a  uniform,  and  are 
under  discipline.  The  camp  is  intended  primarily  for 
members  of  parochial  schools  and  institutes.  The  Ragged 
School  Union  is  also  contemplating  starting  a  camp. 

Another  successful  camp  is  the  Country  Camp  and 
Ch&let  at  Hayling  Island,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Rev.  G.  L.  Hjarding,  148,  Edgware  Road,  W.  There 
is  a  camp,  which  can  accommodate  200  at  a  time,  and  a 
ch&let  in  connection  with  it.  Boys  belonging  to  the 
Children's  Country  Camping  Club  pay  Ss.  a  week. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  with  the  railway  com- 
panies, so  that  any  one  can  pass  a  week  at  the  seaside  or 
in  the  ch&let  for  23s.,  inclusive  of  railway  fare,  board  and 
lodging,  and  attendance,  or  20s.  6d.  in  the  camp  if  they 
are  adults.  If  they  are  under  twelve  it  only  costs  them 
8s.  6ki.  This  camp  was  primarily  intended  for  Christian 
workers  of  any  denomination  and  members  of  Toung 
Men's  and  Women's  Bible  Classes. 

A  children's  DAT. 

A  very  sensible  suggestion  reaches  us  from  the  Croydon 
AdvertUer,  An  active  public  oflicial  suggests  in  its 
columns  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  Children's 
Day,  a  public  holiday  solely  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
ffiving  a  grand  holiday  for  all  the  youngsters  of  the 
borough,  on  which  day  public  sports  might  be  given. 
**  Children's  Day  "  is  a  great  idea.  Some  such  plan  has 
already  been  carried  out  in  Newcastle  as  a  counteractive 
to  the  temptation  of  the  races,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 

the  suggestion  thrown  out  at  Croydon  leads  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Children's  Day  as  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  English  life. 


THE  GOOD  WORK  IN  THE  COUNTRY* 

A  Dunmow  Helper,  who  reports  that  a  number  of 
London  children  are  lodged  in  his  district,  says  that 
efforts  are  made  by  residents  in  the  district  to  get  up 
treats  and  amusements  for  the  children  sent  down  from 
town.  This  holds  out  a  prospect  of  helpfulness  to  ladies 
and  ffentlemen  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  children  are 
boarded  out.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  C^arstang,  for 
instance,  there  are  nearly  ninety  children  from  Liver- 
pool, and  smaller  groups  are  reported  as  being  setUed  in 
various  localities.  It  would  be  well  if  the  intelliffent 
philanthropists  in  each  locality  were  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  making  their  country  holiday 
treat  as  pleasant  as  possible.  A  swing,  for  instance, 
would  be  a  godsend  to  many  of  the  juveniles, 
and  once  put  up  it  would  be  a  perennial  source 
of  delight.  The  chains  of  mv  swing,  which  was 
put  up  before  I  was  married,  are  still  in  good 
working  condition  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  constant 
exposure  to  wind  and  weather.  The  ropes  have  only  been 
renewed  once,  and  the  seat  is  almost  as  good  as  ever. 

The  almost  universal  rule  in  the  provinces  is  that  every 
Sunday  School,  Band  of  Hope,  and  choir  goes  into  the 
countiy  or  to  the  seaside  for  a  day's  trip  ;  but  occasionally, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hanley,  the  trip  is  extended  for  two 
days.   This,  however,  appears  to  be  exceptional. 

A  bot's  seaside  camp. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports  which  I  have  received 
from  any  English  town  comes  to  me  from  a  Helper  in 
NewcasUe-on-Tyne.  In  1888  a  camp  was  established  at 
the  seaside  for  boys,  where  last  year  over  two  hundred 
camped  out  for  a  fortnight.  The  cost,  which  is  defrayed 
by  public  subscriptions,  is  estimated  at  17s.  for  a  fortnight, 
of  which  9b.  Id.  goes  for  food,  7s.  lid.  for  tentage  and 
clothinff .  Each  boy  receives  per  day  half  a  pound  of  meat, 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  bread,  four  large  potatoes,  one 
pint  of  coffee,  and  one  pint  of  milk,  besides  vegetables, 
cake,  etc.  Under  this  oiet  some  of  the  lads  increase  as 
much  as  seven  pounds  in  the  fortnight,  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  pound  a  day.  Various  games--quoits,  cricket,  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  and  boats  are  provided  for  the  lads.  The 
following  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of  selec- 
tion : — 

In  almost  all  cases  the  boys  apply  themselves :  a  talk  with 
them  about  their  earnings,  their  parents,  their  families,  and 
past  history  elicits  particulars,  which,  with  their  names  and 
addresses,  are  entered  in  an  application  book.  The  names 
are  then  sent  to  the  School  Board  officers,  who  have  shown 
great  interest  in  the  work,  and  rendered  us  most  valuable 
assistance.  They  report  on  every  case  known  to  them,  which 
comprise  all  save  a  very  small  percentage. 

The  names  are  then  arranged  in  batches  'and  given  to 
various  members  of  the  committee,  who  visit  the  homes, 
explain  matters  to  the  parents,  enquire  as  to  their  feelings, 
etc.,  and  report.  Those  approved  are  directed  to  be  present 
at  the  Dispensary  (kindly  lent  by  the  Governors  for  the 
purpose),  where  they  are  medically  examined,  and  their 
fitness  certified. 

The  boys  are  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent, 
who  takes  them  to  the  Camp. 

The  total  cost  of  the  camp  last  year  was  under  £900. 
The  age  of  the  boys  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  There  is 
no  provision  made  by  them,  as  at  Bristol,  for  camping  out 
girls. 

A  NOBLE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

The  camp  is  not  the  onlv  provision  made  by  Tyneside 
philanthropy  for  the  benent  of  the  children.  Newcastle 
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rejoices  in  a  public-spirited  citizen,  who  is  also  on  the 
Board  of  Guanlians,  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stamp 
Alder,  whose  humanitarian  activity  is  felt  in  almost 
every  department  of  local  philanthropy.  Among  other 
methods  of  interesting  and  amusing  the  poor,  he  has 
taken  as  many  as  4,000  of  them  down  to  the  seaside  on  a 
summer  afternoon  in  a  flotilla  of  steamers,  fed  them, 
and  brought  them  back  to  town  at  night.  He  has  also 
fed  thousands  of  children  on  the  town  moor  during  the 
races.  But  what  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  his  activities  is  the  open-air  concerts  and  entertain- 
ments for  the  poor  he  has  instituted  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Newcastle.  Although  this  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  a  report  on  Country  Holidays,  the 
phase  of  humanitarian  activity  which  it  illustrates  is  so 
unique  that  I  strain  a  point  to  describe  it.  He  issues  a 
printed  invitation  to  people  to  attend  these  open  air 
musical  treats.    Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  them  : — 

140,  New  Bridge-street. — My  dear  Old  and  Young  Friends, 
— From  infirmities,  from  advanced  age,  from  the  constant 
attention  to  the  little  ones  at  home,  from  being  wearied 
after  your  day's  work,  you  are  unable — or  it  may  be  that 
many  of  you  don't  like,  on  account  of  not  being  well  enough 
dressed,  or  various  other  causes— to  go  to  the  different  parks 
and  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  excellent  bands  of  music 
provided  therein  during  the  summer  season.  To  meet  this 
want,  it  has  been  arranged  that  a  series  of  open-air  special 
musical  treats  shall  be  provided  for  you  in  the  various 
centres  of  the  densely  populated  poor  districts  in  the  city ; 
the  second  of  these  will  be  held  at  the  foot  of  Gibson  Street, 
near  Woodentry,  leading  to  Swirl,  Sand^:ate*,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Aug.  12th,  at  quarter-past  G  o'clock,  when  the  Band 
of  the  Abbot  Memorial  Industrjal  School,  by  permission  of 
Sai>erintendent  Nichol,  will  attend  and  play  a  selection  of 
mu.sic  as  follows :— Programme — 1.  Overture,  "Tancredi" 
(by  Rossini);  2.  Valse,  "  Hand  undWasser"  (Carl  Keller); 
3.  Selection,  "Round  the  World"  (H.  Round);  4.  Solo 
Polka,  ''The  Triplets"  (E,  Reynolds),  C^ornet,  N.  McEvoy  ; 
5.  Grand  Selection,  "Great  Britain"  (H.  Round);  6.  Air 
Vari6,  "Austrian  Hymn"  (E.  Swift),  Euphonium,  William 
Fothergill;  *'  God  Save  the  Queen."  In  axldition.  Professor 
Oliphant  will  give  his  celebrated  performance  of  Punch 
and  Judy,  with  his  wonderful  trained  Dog  Toby,  for  the 
aruusement  and  entertainment  of  youf    poor  bairns." 

And  now,  dear  friends,  old  and  young,  may  I  ask  you  to 
keep  as  strict  order  as  possible,  in  order  that  you  may  have 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  evening  and  thus  ensure  its  success 

Programme,  place,  &c.,  for  another  district  next  week  will 
beduly  announced.— I  am,  my  dear  Friends,  Old  and  Young, 
yours  faithfully,  Thomas  Stamp  Aldeu. 

This  is  an  admirable  idea,  and  we  should  never  be 
satisfied  until  we  have  a  similar  entertainment  provided 
in  every  quarter  of  our  great  cities.  Besides  this,  our 
Helper  writes : — 

Mr.  Alder  gets  groups  of  the  poor  hoys  only  from  the 
Board  Schools,  and  takes  them  to  the  Museum  here,  accom- 
panied by  a  teacher,  who  explains  to  them  there  the  different 
objects  they  see.  He  also  takes  the  children  of  the  work- 
house to  the  Museum  for  the  same  purpose. 

Speaking  about  the  workhouse  children,  I  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Alder  had  a  band  to-day  playing  in  the  workhouse 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  inmates,  and  to-morrow  he  takes  the 
children  to  spend  the  day  with  some  lady  who  gives  them  the 
invitation  every  year. 

He  took  the  members  of  the  choir  belonging  to  his 
church  to  some  historical  place  (I  forget  where)  and  had 
some  one  who  described  to  them  the  place  and  its  associations. 

In  all  the  entertainments  to  the  poor  children  he  does  not 
forget  to  first  feed  them  well. 

From  all  I  can  find  out,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  such  an  amount  of  truly  good  work  done 
amongst  this  class  of  people  anywhere  in  the  kingdom  as 
there  is  here. 


EXCURSIONS  FOR  THE  AGED  POOR. 

There  is  an  organization  on  Tynesid^,  writes  a  Helper 
from  Felling,  which  has  for  its  object — 

The  providing  of  the  aged  poor  of  the  district  with  a  dajr's 
outing  at  the  seaside.  For  several  years  past  the  Aged  Poor's 
Trip  Committee  have  collected  subscriptions  for  this  purpose. 
The  colliery  proprietors  and  other  owners  of  horses  and 
waggons  lend  the  vehicles  for  the  conve3rance  of  the  old  folks 
to  the  place  selected.  Sports,  for  which  small  prises  are 
given,  are  held,  and  the  old  people  are  provided  with  food  for 
the  day,  and  those  that  wish  it  with  a  glass  of  beer,  a  pipe, 
and  a  half-ounce  of  tobacco.  The  latter  articles  are  not 
bought  out  of  the  money  subscr-bed,  but  are  invariably  given 
by  local  brewers  or  publicans  and  tobacco-dealers.  Only  the 
poor — usually  those  in  receipt  of  parish  relief — are  allowed  to 
go  free,  but  a  large  number  of  people  make  a  point  of  taking 
a  holiday  the  same  day  and  of  going  to  the  same  place.  Thus 
plenty  of  help  in  carrying  out  the  programme  is  always 
forthcoming.  A  band  is  always  engaged  to  accompany  the 
excursionists. 

HOLIDAY  CAMPS. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  at  one  time  established 
Holiday  Camps  for  destitute  children.  Between  400  and 
500  boys  were  provided  for  in  the  Liverpool  camp  at 
Meola.  The  cost  per  head,  including  that  of  superinten- 
dence, is  about  7d.  a  day.  At  the  Manchester  Summer 
Camp  the  cost  was  6s.  per  head  per  week.  The  Country 
Holiday  Fund  in  Liv€rf>o<»l  has  a  salaried  secretary,  a 
lady,  wlio  was  appointed  last  year.  2,074  children  were 
sent  into  the  country  last  year  for  three  weeks.  In  1884, 
wlien  the  scheme  was  started,  the  number  was  only  192. 
It  rose  year  by  year  as  follows  :— 387,  H60,  1,062,  1,607, 
2,074.  The  total  cost  last  year  was  £1,746,  of  which 
£495  was  j)aid  by  the  parents.  The  average  cost  per 
week  is  therefore  slightly  under  6s.  of  which  4s.  3d.  per 
week  is  paid  by  the  jiublic. 

MANCHESTER  IN  WHIT  WEEK. 

Our  Manchester  Hel})er  sends  us  an  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  the  univers;\lity  of  country  holiday-making 
in  Mancliester.  Wliit-week,  from  Wednesday  to  Satur- 
day, is  given  over  to  processions,  excursions,  and  a  kind 
of  cliildren's  carnival.  Every  Lancashire  child  regaixis 
it  as  her  natural  birthright  to  be  taken  into  the  country 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  working  population  of  Lan- 
cashire considers  that  existence  to  be  tolerable  re- 
fpiircs  an  occasional  outing  by  the  sea,  and  there  are 
legends  that  ciit's-meat  men  and  the  like  have  their  sea- 
side holiday  with  the  rest.  Among  other  trips  to  the 
country,  I  have  received  an  account  of  one  organized  by 
a  superintendent  of  police  I  Another,  which  interested 
me  muoJi,  by  which  1,100  boys  and  girls  were  taken  to 
Lytham,  was  organized  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  whom 
a  correspondent  gives  the  following  brief  account  : — 

Mr.  Tliomas  Johnson  was  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  since  a  ragged,  homeless  lad,  sleeping  at  times  under 
stalls  in  the  market,  and  earning  a  trifle  by  seUing 
newspapers,  &c.  He  came  under  the  notice  of  a  kind 
and  benevolent  friend  and  was  taken  to  Charter  Street 
Ragged  School  and  brought  under  moral  and  religious 
influences,  which  have  proved  to  be  a  great  blessing  to 
him.  He  is  now  a  respectable  and  highly  honourable 
man,  holding  a  position  of  important  trust  in  one  of  the 
largest  Manchester  warehouses.  Having  received  so 
much  benefit  hmiself  from  the  training  of  the  Ragged 
School,  he  determined  that  his  life's  work  should  be  to 
help  others  from  the  same  clajjs  from  which  he  sprang, 
and  especially  the  children,  and  to  this  object  he  is  most 
earnestly  devoted. 
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Our  Helper  also  speaks  highly  of  a  working  girl's 
home  in  the  country,  where  girls  employed  in  uie  city 
are  enabled  to  enjoy  a  week  end  in  the  country,  or  a 
week's  holiday  at  a  few  shillings  per  week. 

At  Bristol  the  camps  are  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Bristol  Children's 
Home  Society.  About  150  girls  and  220  boys  are  taken 
out.  When  the  Children's  Home  Society  closes  the 
camp  it  is  let  to  the  Industrial  School,  and  the  Day 
Industrial  School  takes  the  camp  before  the  others  go 
down.  One  helper  is  needed  to  every  ten  children. 
Thus  for  eight  weeks  28  ladies  and  28  gentlemen  are 
needed  to  help  at  the  camp,  supposing  that  each  one 
remains  for  a  week.  The  Helpers  pay  from  10s.  to  128.  a 
week  for  board.  The  children  usually  stay  a  week.  The 
children  are  provided  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

HOLIDAY  ^XCURaiOMS. 

In  Bradford  the  Children's  Summer  Holiday  Fund  is 
managed  by  a  branch  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Last  year  452  children  were  sent  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  at  a  cost  of  Ss.  a  week,*plus  the  expenses  of  travel- 
ling. Money  was  raised  by  appeals  in  the  newspapers  and 
bazaars.  Tlie  Bradford  Temperance  Societies  take  their 
members  for  an  annual  excursion.  The  Sunday  School 
teacliers  take  a  halfpenny  a  week  from  every  scholar  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  annual  treat.  The  Cinderella 
Club  at  Bradford  is  reported  to  be  doing  good  work. 

At  Wigan,  also,  the  sjiine  thing  is  reported  ;  teachers 
collecting  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  pence  from  the 
children,  and  then  taking  their  classes  to  the  sea-side  by 
means  of  the  money  subscribed  throughout  the  year. 

One  of  my  Sunday-school  teacliers,  writes  a  Helper  in 
Barrow-in-Furness,  has  for  several  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  his  scholars  for  a  week's  outing.  Tliey 
save  up  their  travelling  expenses,  and  he  generally  jmys 
their  bt^rd  and  lodging.  They  spent  a  week  in  London 
last  year. 

In  Hull  the  Cinderella  Club  is  busy.  The  Children's 
Holiday  Fund  boards  out  the  children  of  the  very  poor 
for  a  week  or  more  in  the  adjacent  villages. 

In  Leeds  there  is  ab?o  a  Children's  Holiday  Fund. 
About  £'^W)0  had  been  raised  by  the  end  of  July  towards 
sending  children  int<j  the  country. 

At  Portsmouth  many  thousands  of  the  Board -school 
children  are  taken  into  the  country  by  subscriptions.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  Sunday-school  trips. 

In  Leicester,  a  ladies'  club  in  connection  with  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  As.sociation  have  taken  a  cottage 
overlooking  the  sea  at  Skegness,  furnished  it,  and  sent 
down  two  young  ladies  with  ten  children,  and  entertained 
them  at  the  seaside  for  a  fortniglit  at  a  total  cost  of 
lis.  lOd.  The  money  was  raised  by  a  Christmas  tree  and 
private  subscriptions. 

Rochester,  writes  a  Helper,  is  in  a  favoured  position. 
There  is  an  <»ld  castle  in  centre  of  city,  situated  in  well- 
planned  public  gardens,  skirting  the  Med  way.  All  the 
fichoolsare  treated  to  excursions  or  outings.  Some  are  taken 
down  the  river  on  steamers  to  Sheemess,  or  Greenwich,  or 
Kew  Gardens.  Others  proceed  by  rail  or  road  vehicles  to 
one  or  other  of  the  many  lovely  spot«  in  this  district. 
The  poorest  children  are  not  forgotten.  Alderman  F.  F. 
Belsey,  the  Chairnmn  of  the  School  Board,  employs  a 
missionary  to  collect  the  roughest  and  raggedest  boys  of 
the  town.  These  every  Sunday  afternoon  are  supplied 
with  an  ample  meal  of  bread-and-jam  and  tea.  And  once 
at  least  in  the  summer  they  are  taken  for  a  day's  outing 
in  the  country. 


•*EVBN  THE  POOREST  HAVE  THEIR  HOLIDAY." 

From  Aberdare  a  Helper  repoiis  a  pleasant  state  of 
things : — 

Not  only,  of  coarse,  can  the  children  reach  the  country — 
which  is  still  beautiful  around  here  in  spite  of  the  coal-pits — in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  almost  all  our  various  Sunday  schools 
take  the  children  for  a  day's  outing  at  least  at  the  sea-shjre 
or  elsewhere.  Variout  choirs,  societies,  &c.,  also  arrange 
similar  excursions ;  and  most  of  the  collieries  here  arrange 
for  one  such  in  the  year.  The  Guardians  give  tbe  pauper 
children  in  our  Industrial  School  a  day  at  the  seaside  as  well 
every  year.  The  bulk  of  the  miners  here,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  go  away  for  a  fortnight  tu  the  wells  or  the  sea,  generally 
taking  their  families  with  them. 
Equally  good  is  the  report  from  my  Helper  at  Colne : — 
Nearly  all  the  people  in  these  parts  go  regularly  for  a  week, 
every  year,  either  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Lakes,  or  some 
other  resort.  On  the  lOth  of  August  almost  the  whole 
population  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  will  have 
left,  so  that  this  town  will  be  almost  empty,  and  of  the 
few  who  remain  most  of  them  will  have  already  had  a  holiday 
somewhere.  All  the  mills  will  be  closed.  Besides  this, 
there  are  excursions  every  week  end,  and  often  at  other  times, 
which  are  very  largely  patronised  by  the  worlcing  classes,  to 
Bolton  Woods  and  Abbey,  and  many  other  places  of  historical 
or  other  interest.  In  fact,  if  any  of  even  the  poorest  of  the 
townspeople  could  not  have  their  holiday  they  would  think 
that  they  were  very  hardly  done  by  indeed,  and  would  try  to 
make  others  think  so  too. 

At  Bury  the  Ragged  School  takes  250  children  into  the 
country  four  or  live  times  a  year. 

FBKE  TICKETS  FOK  KAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

The  assistance  which  railways  can  render  in  running 
cheap  trains  must  never  be  forgotten.  Many  railway 
cornpanies,  for  instance,  grant  a  free  pass  to  their  em- 
ployes and  families  over  their  lines,  once  a  year,  to  any 
place  they  choose  to  select.  At  Swindon,  for  instjince. 
last  July,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  cjiiTied 
18,500  children  and  adults  out  of  Swindon  in  two  hours. 
Some  went  for  peritxLs  varying  from  two  to  ten  days, 
4,000  going  to  Weymouth.  As  the  population  of  Swindt»n 
at  last  census  was  only  20,000,  this  amounts  to  nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  I  should  be  glad 
if  any  Helpers  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
railway  works  would  kindly  collect  for  me  the  privileges 
that  are  extended  to  railway  employes  and  their  families 
by  the  various  railway  companies.  In  this  matter  of  the 
annual  outing  there  are  certain  to  be  some  railway  com- 
panies in  advance  of  the  others,  and  if  we  could  collect 
what  is  done  all  over  the  country  we  might  be  able  to 
level  up  the  backward  lines  to  the  standard  of  the  most 
advanced. 

SCOTLAND. 

Among  the  most  interesting  reports  which  have  reached 
me  are  those  which  have  come  fn>m  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  In  Edinburgh  one  very  interesting  instance 
of  this  philanthropic  activity  owed  its  origin  to  a  Con- 
servative newspaper  which  has  died,  but  the  good  which 
it  did  still  lives  on.  The  Conrant  Fund  was  formed  to 
give  outings  to  the  children  of  the  slums,  and  although 
the  Conrant  no  longer  appears  to  rally  the  Conservatives 
of  Edinburgh,  the  C(ytirant  Fund  flourishes  and  sends 
away  many  children  every  year  for  a  week  in  the  country. 
Our  Helper  writes  : — 

GOOD  WORK  tN  EDINBURGH. 

The  best  known  scheme  in  Edinburgh  is  Mrs.  Stirling 
Boyd's  Holiday  Scheme,  by  means  of  which  600  children  were 
sent  away  last  summer,  but  this  only  amounts  to  2  per  cent. 
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of  the  school  children  In  the  town.  But  there  are  many  other 
lees  conspicuous  schemes.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  ezagffe- 
rating  in  saying  that  nearly  every  Mission  in  the  city 
endeavours  to  do  something  in  this  way.  A  greaX  many 
combine  to  support  and  supply  the  Home,  at  Harmony  House, 
Balemo.  This  Home,  which  is  near  the  Pentland  Hills,  and 
pleasantly  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  is  open 
all  the  year  round.  In  summer  their  complement  is  twenty, 
but  in  winter,  when  the  schools  are  in  session,  the  limit  is 
about  twelve.  The  only  recommendation  required  by  the 
children  is  their  need  and  a  doctor's  certificate,  which  is  given 
by  the  dispensary  doctor  a  week  before  they  leave  the  town. 
In  connection  with  the  Sabbath  Free  Breakfast  Mission  there 
is  a  more  modest  scheme.  It  is  merely  an  auxiliary  to  their 
mission  work,  but  the  class  in  which  they  work  is  the  most 
necessitous  in  the  town.  This  year,  however,  they  have  sent 
away  fifty  to  the  country  for  a  fortnight,  or  in  exceptional 
cases  for  three  weeks,  and  have  exhausted  their  funds. 
Those  in  charge  endeavour,  so  far  as  possible,  to  select  (for 
with  a  floating  congregation  of  800  or  900  they  must  select 
very  carefully)  orphans  and  fatherless  children.  All  the 
schemes  limit  the  age  to  12  or  13.  After  that  age  the 
children  become  difficult  to  manage,  and  what  is  more  serious 
still,  there  is  a  great  danger  that  they  might  corrupt  the 
children  in  houses  in  which  they  are  boarded.  Many  of  the 
Boys'  Brigades  go  awav  to  camp  for  a  fortnight,  but  this  is 
all  that  is  being  done  for  the  bigger  boys.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Harmony  Home,  the  children  are  boarded  out  in  the 
cottages  at  a  cost  of  5s.  or  6s.  a  week.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  finding  homes  for  the  children  at  the  seaside,  and 
the  villagers  are  generally  anxious  to  have  the  children  hack 
the  next  year.  In  addition  to  these  Holiday  schemes  there 
is  almost  a  superfluity  of  "  trips."  Every  Sunday  school  and 
Bible-class  has  its  annual  excursion,  and  very  few  children 
can  miss  getting  one  day  in  the  country.  Many  contrive  to 
attend  two  or  three  schools,  and  so  get  to  two  or  three  excur- 
sions ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  one  youngster  managed 
to  keep  his  name  on  the  roll  of  seven  different  schools.  There 
is  great  need  also  of  some  self-supporting  scheme  to  enable 
'prentice  boys  to  spend  their  week  of  traides'  holidays  away 
from  town.  These  lads  have  money  enough  to  save  for  the 
purpose;  they  do  save,  as  it  is,  to  go  on  a  trip  on  the 
Spring  Holiday  or  the  Queen's  Birthday,  or  to  squander  at  the 
Christmas  shows  and  entertainments.  There  is  no  need  of 
charity  here,  only  of  organization. 

This  year  the  Edinburah  Poor  Children's  Excursion, 
which  is  organized  by  1V&.  William  Anderson,  visited 
Dalkeith.  2,600  children  were  conveyed  by  two  large 
trains,  the  girls,  headed  by  three  pipers,  marched  through 
the  streets,  whUe  Dr.  Guthrie's  band  preceded  the  boys' 
procession.  The  children  are  taken  away  and  fed  during 
the  day,  the  expenses  met  by  subscriptions. 

THE  GLASGOW  FRESH  AUt  FORTNIGHT. 

In  Glasgow,  besides  the  usual  one  day's  outing,  as  pro- 
vided by  Sunday  schools,  when  the  little  ones  are  fed  with 
milk  and  buns,  supplied  with  skipping  ropes,  prizes  for 
racing,  «&c.,  to  an  extent  which  makes  the  suburbs  bright 
every  afternoon  with  the  banners  and  bannerettes  of  the 
young  excursionists,  there  are  special  efforts  made  in  other 
directions.  For  two  years  one  of  the  largest  drapery 
houses,  Messrs.  Walter  Wilson  and  Co.,  have  taken 
hundreds  of  poor  children  to  the  coast  each  year.  One 
great  institution  in  Glasgow  is  the  Children's  Fresh  Air 
Fortnight,  which  began  six  years  ago,  when  in  the  spring 
of  1884  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gregory,  of  Kilmalcolm,  offered 
to  provide  lodging  for  a  number  of  children  and  look 
after  them  while  they  were  on  their  holiday.  The  work  thus 
began  has  been  continued  until  between  2,500  and  3,000 
children  are  boarded  out  every  year.  The  cost  is  about 
ten  shillings  a  fortnight,  the  railway  fare  and  other  ex- 
penses being  about  eighteenpence  per  head.     The  total 


amount  expended  in  1889  was  £2,542,  of  which  one-thiid 
is  eollectea  from  children  in  Sunday  schools  and  by  col- 
lecting cards. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-f oor  were  brought  in  by  School- 
Board  offic  -rs  and  those  connected  with  Industrial  Schools ; 
548  by  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  Foundiy-boy  workers; 
308  by  ministers,  missionaries,  and  Bible-women;  179  by 
sanitajy  visitors.  Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table  Society,  and 
similar  institutions ;  143  by  doctors,  Sick  Children's  Hospital, 
medical  dispensaries,  and  medical  missions ;  926  by  workers 
connected  with  the  Sabbath  Dinner ;  429  through  the  Chil- 
dren's Day  Kefnges  ;  and  724  by  private  individuals  or  firms. 
Only  those  visiting  among  the  very  poor  of  Glasgow  know  the 
real  value  of  this  fresh-air  movement,  especially  to  families 
bereft  of  mothers. 

They  have  three  fresh-air  homes,  Steward  Hall, 
Rothesay,  Ailie  Cove,  and  Lamington.  Three  local 
newspapers  open  their  columns  to  appeals  for  funds  and 
contributions  of  clothing,  hats,  boots,  &c.,  for  many  of 
the  children  cannot  so  for  the  holiday  as  they  are  so 
naked.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  presented 
the  committee  with  a  sewing  machme  for  making  up- 
clothincr  for  the  children. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fortnight  is  worked  in  connection  with 
the  Glasgow  United  Evangelistic  Association,  whose 
humanitarian  activities  are  innumerable,  and  whose 
report,  which  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Graham,  67,  Cathedral 
Street,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications  that 
has  reached  me  for  some  time.  All  who  are  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor  should  have  this  report  at  their 
right  hand.  The  Association  provides  free  Sabbatk 
breakfasts,  and  besides  the  Fresh  Air  Fortnights,  pro- 
vides day  refuges  and  Sabbath  dinners  for  the  children^ 
and  manages  a  home  for  destitute  children  at  Saltooats. 

A  SBLF-SUFPOHTmO  SYSTEM. 

Another  institution  in  Glasgow,  which  deserves  to  be 
better  known  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city,  is  the 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys*  Religious  Society.  The  import- 
ance of  the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys'  plan  is,  that  it  is 
largely  self-supporting.  One  Helper  writes  to  me  on  the 
mhof  July:— 

The  writer  forms  one  of  a  company  of  700  to  800  working 
lads  and  girls  who  leave  Glasgow  to-morrow  (Friday)  morn- 
ing at  seven  o'clock,  and  return  to  town  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock.  We  sail  through  the  delightful  scenery 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  Arran  and  Loch  ^ne.  Detach- 
ments are  left  at  various  places  in  Arran  and  Argryiishire. 
We  get  use  of  schools,  farms,  bams,  &c.,  free,  take  our  bedding 
and  provisions  with  us.  This  annual  "Fair- Week  Trip  of 
the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys'  Society  has  gone  on  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  at  least.  We  charter  a  special  steamer 
for  about  150  to  200  miles  of  sailing,  and  good  wholesome 
food  for  six  days.  The  charges  are :— Girls,  7s. ;  Lads  (under 
18),  8s. ;  Lads  over  18,  10s.  We  begin  to  take  the  money 
about  March— 6d.  weekly. 

AS  EXCELLENT  WORK. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Society  from  the 
President,  Mr.  James  Dick  : — 

The  Society  was  formed  in  November,  1866,  and  deals  with 
boys  and  girls  from  the  earliest  age  until  they  become  young 
men  and  women.  Its  operations  are  carried  on  under  four 
departments,  viz. :— 1.  Religious;  2.  Educational;  3.  Provi- 
dent ;  4.  Social  Reform. 

^>'ocial  Reform  Department  carries  on  Bands  of  Hope,  sing- 
ing classes,  orchestral  classes,  swimming,  cricket,  and 
athletic  clubs,  concerts,  and  soirees  ;  Saturday  afternoon  ex- 
cursions, a  flower  show,  and  "  The  Fair  Week  Trip."  This 
trip  occurs  at  the  Annual  Fair  Week  Holidays  in  July,  leav- 
ing the  city  on  Friday  morning  and  returning:  on  the  follow-^ 
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ing  Wednesday  evening.  The  first  trip  took  place  in  July, 
1866,  the  party  consistSig  of  ninety  lads  and  a  committee  in 
charge  nmnbering  about  eight  gentlemen.  Each  year  since 
then  has  seen  a  similar  one,  with  the  addition  since 
1869  of  girls,  and  for  many  years  the  nambers  have 
been  between  600  and  800  lads,  girls,  and  committees. 
The  districts  visited  are  Lochfyneside  and  the  Ayrshire  coast 
near  Girvan.  The  party  is  divided  into  what  are  called 
encampments,  each  encampment  numbering  from  forty  to 
eighty  or  so,  lads  or  girls,  under  the  command  of  a  captain, 
assisted  by  a  committee.  A  distance  of  about  five  miles  is 
kept  between  encampments  of  lads  and  encampments  of  girls, 
and  the  girls'  encampments  are  always  in  charge  of  a  married 
gentleman  as  captain,  with  his  wife  or  some  matron  to  assist 
him,  and  a  proportion  of  ladies  as  members  of  committee. 
The  lads  and  girls  must  be  working  lads  and  girls,  and  each 
pays — the  former,  8s.  to  10s.,  according  to  age  and  ability,  and 
the  latter  7s.,  as  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  trip.  This 
is  paid  by  instalments  as  they  can  afford  it,  the  instalments 
being  begun  about  February  or  March.  The  trip  companies  are 
lodged  in  bams,  school-houses,  drill-halls,  &c.,  the  use  of  which 
is  cordially  granted  by  the  friends  in  the  districts,  besides 
which  many  valuable  and  kindly  services  are  also  rendered 
by  them.  The  conmuttees  are  accommodated  in  lodgings 
such  as  can  be  had  near  to  the  party.  A  special  steamer  is 
chartered  to  convey  the  Lochfyneside  party  with  their 
baggage,  each  company  being  landed  as  near  the  place  of 
encampment  as  possible.  The  society  supplies  bedding, 
consisting  of  a  Hessian  bag  stuffed  with  straw,  and  a  bolster 
of  the  same  securely  stitched  to  the  bed ;  also  cups,  saucers, 
bowls,  spoons,  tea  boilers,  porridge  pots,  brushes  to  sweep 
the  hall  or  bam,  shoe  brushes,  paUs,  kc.  The  lads  and  girls 
bring  each  a  rug  or  shawl,  to  use  as  bed  clothes,  a  towel, 
comb  and  brush,  a  Bible  and  hynm-book.  Many  of  them 
arranee  among  themselves,  and  so  one  brings  a  mg, 
and  the  other  a  sheet,  and  so  on,  which  increases  their  com- 
fort. A  clean,  tidy  woman  accompanies  each  company  to  do 
the  cooking,  washing  of  dishes,  kc.  Stewards  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  food,  the  tidying  of  the  halls,  &c.,  are 
appointed  from  the  lads  and  girls  themselves.  Family  worship 
is  observed  morning  and  evening,  the  latter  generally  in  the 
open  air,  when  a  large  attendance  of  outsiders  is  often 
obtained.  On  the  Sabbath  day  the  minister  of  the  nearest 
church  is  asked  to  have  special  service  in  the  church,  or  such 
service  is  conducted  in  the  church  or  elsewhere  by  some 
member  of  the  Society.  The  committee  in  chari^e  of  each 
encampment  arrange  for  the  dietary,  amusements.  &c.,  of  each 
day,  the  final  authority  in  all  matters  being  the  captain. 
There  is  generally  a  Breakfast  Committee,  a  Lunch  or  Dinner 
Committee,  a  Tea  Committee,  kc.,  and  all  lads,  girls,  and 
committee  in  charge  are  expected  to  take  part  in  each  day's 
proceedings,  unless  on  duty  or  by  special  permission  granted 
them.  No  lad  or  giri  is  allowed  to  go  on  this  trip  unless  recom- 
mended by  their  monitor,  and  aft^r  appearing  before  a  pass- 
ing committee  so  as  to  secure  the  suitability  of  those  who 
take  part  in  it.  I  may  add  that  in  all  the  twenty- three  trips 
that  have  taken  place  there  has  not  been  a  single  accident  to 
any  lad  or  girl,  no  serious  illness,  and  no  death.  I  would 
only  add  further  that  our  Society  consists  of  seventy-nine 
branches,  the  average  attendance  on  each  Sabbath  forenoon 
of  May  last  being  13,783  lads  and  girls,  with  1,987  workers, 
all  being  voluntary  and  entirely  unpaid. 

STEAMEB  ABSANOEMENTS. 

The  steamer  Vivid  leaves  the  Broomielaw  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, 18th  July,  and  returns  on  Wednesday,  23rd. 

The  company  will  assemble  at  the  Bridge  Wharf  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock. 

Be  punctual. 

The  steamer  will  call  at  Partick  Pier. 

The  cabin  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  girls. 

Sew  your  badge  firmly  outside  the  left  breast  of  your 
jacket  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is  your  ticket  for  the 
trip,  and  must  not  be  removed  during  the  excursion. 


When  nearing  the  pier  at  which  you  leave  the  steamer,  get 
your  parcel,  ana  be  in  readiness  to  go  ashore  with  your 
captain. 

Take  with  you  food  for  the  way  down.  The  committee 
will  supply  you  with  food  for  the  return  journey. 

ENCAMPMENT  ABBANOBMENT8. 

You  must  provide  yourself  with  the  following  articles  :— 

1.  Shawl  or  blanket. 

2.  Towel  with  your  name  on  it. 

3.  Brush  or  comb. 

4.  Bible  and  hynm-book. 

Tie  your  label  firmly  to  your  package,  which  must  be  in 
small  bulk. 

Preserve  the  label  for  the  return  journey. 

Intimations  will  be  made  every  morning  at  breakfast  re- 
garding the  arrangements  for  the  day. 

At  each  station  the  roU  will  be  called  twice  a  day,  as  the 
trip  captain  may  arrange.  No  one  to  be  absent  at  roll-call 
without  the  captain's  sanction. 

Public  worship  in  the  open  air  every  evening,  when  all 
must  be  present. 

As  it  depends  on  your  conduct  while  in  camp  whether  the 
place  at  which  you  stay  can  be  secured  again  another  year 
for  trip  purposes,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  you  will  see  it  to 
be  your  duty  to  our  Society  to  show  exemplary  behaviour 
and  a  due  regard  for  the  property  of  others. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Supply  yourself  with  an  extra  pair  of  stockingB. 
Bathing  gown  or  pants. 
Let  your  clothing  be  strong  and  useful. 
Be  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other.   Let  elder  ones  show 
a  good  example. 

PBIZE& 

The  Flower  Show  Committee  offer  prizes  to  lads  and  girls 
going  the  trip  for— 

1st.  The  best  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  from  each  encamp- 
ment. 

2nd.  The  best  fern  basket  from  each  encampment. 

3rd.  The  best  bouquet  in  the  whole  trip. 

4th.  The  best  fern  basket  in  the  whole  trip. 

The  flowers  must  have  been  collected  and  the  baskets  made 
by  the  lad  or  girl  competing. 

No  prize  will  be  awarded  where  there  are  fewer  than  three 
competitors.  The  exhibits  will  be  judged  on  board  the 
steamer  after  leaving  Skipness. 

The  members  of  the  trip  all  pledge  themselves  to  loyal 
obedience  to  their  captain,  whose  directions  are  to  be  followed 
in  every  particular. 

All  our  trips  being  conducted  on  total  abstinence  mles, 
any  one  breaking  these  or  violating  the  captain's  instmctions 
is  liable  to  instant  separation  from  the  company. 

It  would  be  an  immense  benefit  if  the  advantages  of  the 
"  Foundry  Boys'  Fair- week  Trip  "  were  made  available  to  ten 
tiroes  the  number.  Instead  of  eight  hundred,  in  a  city  like 
Glasgow,  there  might  well  be  ten  thousand.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  here  there  is  a  cessation  of  work  for  a  week 
at  this  season  every  year,  and  large  numbers  of  working 
people,  even  the  poorest,  go  with  their  wives  and  families  to 
coast  or  country,  travelling  being  specially  cheap  for  their 
benefit. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Sunday-school  ex- 
cursions are  carried  on,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  Glasgow  it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  50,000 
children  are  taken  to  the  coast  or  the  country  for  a  day  or 
part  of  a  day. 

Another  excellent  institution,  which  has  Glasgow  as  ita 
headquarters,  is  the  Boys'  Brigade,  some  notice  of  which 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  because  they  form 
holiday  camps  during  summer.  These  camps  are  held  at 
some  attractive  seaside  or  country  place,  and  the  boys  are 
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put  under  canvas,  or  in  some  commodious  house.  These 
camps,  as  in  everything  else  connected  with  the  Boys'  Bri- 
gade, are  managed  on  military  lines.  This  is  its  sixth  year, 
And  there  are  already  16,000  boys  enrolled  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  stretching  from  Plymouth  to  Wick. 
Organizations  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  established  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand.  From 
the  report  it  appears  that  the  experience  of  the  summer 
<jamp  is,  that  it,  more  than  anything  else,  welds  a  company 
together,  and  gives  the  officers  an  opportunity  to  know 
And  understand  their  boys.  Every  officer  of  the  380 
companies  is  urged,  if  possible,  to  form  a  summer  camp. 
Mr.  VV.  A.  Smith,  68,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow,  is  the 
secretary  of  this  brigade. 

Our  Govan  Helper  writes  :— 

Besides  the  annual  trips,  Mrs.  Elder,  widow  of  the  late  John 
Eltier,  shipbuilder,  of  world-wide  fame,  has  for  some  years 
past  had  a  lady  help  in  town,  who  inquires  into  deserving 
<.iases  of  the  poor,  and  sends 


young  girls  only  in  companies 
of  from  six  to  twelve,  accord- 
iu'g  to  accommoilation,  to 
coast  or  country,  as  it  may 
suit  their  heiilth.  The  whole 
expense  of  this  "  fresh-air  fort- 
night" is  defrayed  by  Mrs. 
Elder.  The  good  that  this 
lady  has  done  in  various  ways 
amongst  the  poor  is  beyond 
praise.  My  district  is  quite 
deserted.  The  summer  holi- 
days occur  for  a  fortnight  or 
80,  l^eginning  last  week,  and 
during  that  time  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  the 
necc^ssary  funds  to  go  to  the 
const  or  country  for  a  quiet 
time.  And  to  any  one  who 
has  opportunity,  as  I  often 
have,  of  visiting  the  coast 
f)articularly,  it  is  very  pleas- 
ing' to  note  how  rationally  the 
strangers  enjoy  their  holidays. 

In  Aberdeen,  the  Child- 
ren's Fresli  Air  Fortnight 
Ls  a  new  institution,  its 
first  season's  work  having 
been  last  year.  565  children 
wero*  sent  out  at  a  cost  of 
£275.  They  were  sent  out 
in  contingents  from  the 
9th  July   to    the  13th 

August.  This  year  more  than  a  thou5>and  have  gone. 
A  large  portion  of  tlie  children  sent  in  to  he  sent  on  their 
holidays  were  nearly  naked  and  very  dirty.  A  latli- 
room,  therefore,  was  taken,  and  two  experienced  women 
engaged  to  wash  them  and  to  see  that  they  were  free 
from  parasites.  A  complete  change  of  clothing  was  sup- 
plied them,  as  a  loan,  for  a  fortnight.  The  number  of 
Helpers  actually  engaged  in  this  work  last  year  was 
twelve — four  for  visiting,  and  eight  for  dispatching.  To 
those  most  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  the  Children's 
Fresh  Air  Fortnight  was  a  kind  of  revelation,  taking 
them  into  the  lowest  slums,  and  bringing  them  face  to 
face  with  squalor  and  poverty  of  the  most  dreadful  kind. 
The  Northern  Firjaro  deser\*e8  honourftblo  notice  for  the 
day's  outing  which  it  provides  every  year  for  about 
1,000  of  the  poorest  children. 

At  Dundee,  the  Children's  Free  Breakfast  Mission 
takes  350  boys  and  girls  into  the  country  for  a  week,  at 


the  cost  of  £90.  The  work  began  sereii  years  ago,  when 
only  63  children  were  taken  ;  numbers  have  gradually 
crept  up  imtil  they  have  reached  tho  present  figure.  Tlie 
children  sleep  at  night  in  farm  granaries  ;  bedding  is 
taken  with  the  party.  The  teachers  travel  with  them  and 
provide  their  food.  The  Mission  also  has  walking 
excursions  on  Saturday  afternoons  into  the  country. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AMERICAN  FRESH  AIR  FUNDS. 

The  service  of  Helpers  not  being  yet  organized  in 
America,  I  have  very  fragmentary  reports,  but  a  corre- 
spondent in  Canada  sends  me  the  following  brief  report 
of  tlie  admirable  work  by  the  New  York  Trihriiie : — 

Once  a  week  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  column  is  devoted  to 
acknowledge  receipts  for  money  sent  in  to  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  to  send  for  seven  or  fourteen  days  into  the  country 
poor  children  and  yomig  people.  Farmers  and  others  even 
600  miles  away  from  New  York  receive  and  feed  them. 

The  following  figures  show 
the  growth  of  this  admirable 
work : — 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


SKNT  OUT 

0  1884 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1881) 


.  6,253 
.  6,650 
.  8,336 
.  7,748 
10,920 
10,352 
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,  1,077 
,  2,400 
,  2,500 
8,203 
5.500 
4,250 

COST  PER  HEAD. 

3  dels.  12c.,  equals  13s, 
The  working  of  same  is  all 
voluntary;  some  of  the  girls 
pay  port  expense. 

My  Helper  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  sends  me  this  report, 
which  will,  I  hope,  stir  up 
some  of  our  English  editors 
to  similar  good  works  : — 

The  LovisviUe  Tlmes^  an 
evening  journal  of  this  city, 
has  for  a  number  of  years 
taken  charge  of  afternoon  ex- 
cursions up  the  Ohio  River 
from  this  point,  for  the  benefit 
of  sick  children  and  mothers, 
who  would  be  unable  other- 
wise to  get  an  outing  during 
the  summer.  Prominent  cloth- 
ing, dry  goods,  and  other 
houses  contribute  liberally  to- 
wards these  excursions,  charg- 
ing theexpenses  up  to  "Advertising."  The  ubiquitous  candidate 
also  .-ends  thechihlren  up  the  river  and  takes  the  opportunity 
t^)  circulate  among  the  babies  in  a  father-like  way,  thus  making 
himself  -solid  "  with  the  mothers,  who  are  supposed  in  turn 
to  influence  ttie  heads  of  the  family.  These  excursions  are 
under  the  control  of  the  newspaper  management,  which  always 
sees  that  doctors,  kc,  ar.company  the  boat.  There  are,  I  under- 
stand, similar  excursions  throughout  the  country  engineered  by 
various  newsjwpers.    Much  good  is  accomplished  by  them. 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  IN  MADEIRA. 

The  excursions  organised  by  the  Polytechnic  (referred 
to  in  our  July  issue)  have  met  with  tremendous  success. 
Ireland  has  been  overrun  and  Scotland  overwhelmed 
with  the  crowd  of  '*Poly.  boys  and  girls"  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  unprecedented  opportunities 
afforded  them.  Switzerland  has  also  yielded  its  charm 
to  the  favoured  ones  of  the  Polytechnic,  but  the 
holiday  par  excellence  was  undoubtedly  the  three 
weeks'  Madeira  trip,   there  and  back   for  £10  10s.  I 
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At  first  thought  this  seems  an  impossible  figure,  but  by 
judicious  management  such  terms  were  arranged  with  the 
shipping  companies  and  hotel  proprietors  that  all 
difficulties  disappeared.  The  applicants  were  so  numerous 
that  they  were  divided  into  five  parties,  the  first 
party  leaving  London  by  the  Castle  Line  on  July  30th ; 
the  second  from  Southampton  the  following  week  by  the 
Union  Line,  and  so  on.  We  append  a  short  accoimt 
of  the  first  of  these  trips  in  the  hope  that  such 
experience  may  lead  to  similar  experiments  being 
attempted  by  institutions  all  over  the  country,  feel- 
ing assured,  as  we  do,  that  travel  is  one  of  the 
truest  methods  of  education.  The  party,  numbering 
twenty- two  (of  whom  six  were  ladies),  were  soon  thoroughly 
at  home  on  the  Hawarden  Castle,  But  few  hours  had 
passed,  and  the  party  had  constituted  itself  as  one  family, 
under  the  guidance  of  **  Mother,"  "Father,"  and  **Uncle  " 
(offices  created  temporarily,  and  filled  admirably  by  the 
chosen  ones).  By  common  consent  the  financial  and  general 
manoeuvring  of  the  party 
was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  leader  (the  genial 
Axford).  Responsibility 
and  care  thus  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
all  settled  themselves 
down  to  the  enjojrment 
of  the  trip.  Calling  at 
Dartmouth  for  the  mails, 
advantage  was  taken  of 
the  short  stay  to  take  a 
last  run  on  £nglish 
ground.  Devon  is  at  all 
times  charming,  and  it 
never  looked  more  at- 
tractive than  on  that 
afternoon ;  but  mails  once 
aboard  delays  are  danger- 
ous, and  the  coast  was 
soon  lost  to  view.  The 
vessel  kept  excellent  time 
to  the  movemtmt  of  the 
sea — a  perfect  harmony. 
Bay  of  Biscay  passed 
a  few  mishaps  (details 
unnecessary).  Another 
short  stay  at  Lisbon. 
All  were  eagiir  to  explore 

the  city ;  all  were  glad  when  the  vessel  swung  round, 
and  steamed  once  more  through  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

The  time  sped  pleasantly,  ample  occupation  being 
found  in  music,  games,  reading,  and  meals  (which, 
together  with  everything  else  on  board  the  Hawarden 
CastUy  left  no  room  for  criticism).  Madeira  sighted  ; 
excitement  prevails.  Drop  anchor  off  Funchal  soon  after 
midnight.  A  flotilla  of  boats  surrounds  the  steamer. 
We  disembark.  Three  cheers  for  the  Hawarden  Caatle 
and  its  obliging  officers,  and  good-bye  to  the  friends  en 
ratite  to  the  Cape. 

Immediately  upon  landing,  the  party  is  taken  charge 
of  by  Mr.  Jones  (host  of  the  Bella  Vista  Hotel).  The 
Customs  have  but  few  terrors  for  the  traveller  to 
Madeira,  and  the  party  was  soon  taking  its  rest  in  peace 
'neath  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Bella  Vista. 

The  party  was  not  long  before  it  appreciated  the 

fenius  it  had  discovered  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jones. 
*lans  already  made,  excursions  arranged,  etc.,  in  short, 
nothing  left  for  the  party  but  to  enjoy  itself,  and,  be  it 
said,  none  failed  in  this  laudable  service.    One  has  not 


far  to  seek  for  beauties  in  Madeira.  The  view  from  the 
'balcony  of  the  hotel  is  in  its  way  unsurpassed.  Looking 
out  seawards,  the  solitary  rocks  of  the  Desertas  stand 
sharpfy  outlined  against  the  horiaon ;  no  sioall  items  these 
same  rocks  in  the  sea  view  from  Funchal — ihejr  present  an 
ever-changing  panorama,  taking  to  themselves  fresh 
beauties  with  every  movement  of  the  shifting  clouds  ;  the 
morning  light  reveals  them  cold  and  grey,  but  ere  evening 
they  glow  purple,  like  enchanted  islets  set  in  a  violet  sea. 

The  fishers  boats  (out  night-long,  day-long)  appear 
mere  specks  in  the  distance.  Nearer  at  hand  lie 
the  ships  riding  at  anchor  —  boats  going  to  and 
fro  betwixt  them  and  the  shore.  Close  at  hand 
lies  the  town,  rising  terrace  upon  terrace  far  up 
the  hill-side  —  the  white  houses  partially  hidden  in 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  sub- tropical  clime.  Stately 
palms  are  conspicuous  in  the  foreground,  while,  com- 
manding all,  stands  the  picturesfjue  Pico  Fort.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  perfect  amphitheatre  of  lofty 

mountains  containing  in 
their  recesses  streamsand 
springs  innumerable,  en- 
suring health  by  the 
purity  of  their  waters. 
With  such  advantages, 
nothing  is  wanting  to 
make  Funchal  an  ideal 
resort  for  the  pleasure- 
seeker.  The  town  itself 
explored,  extended  ex- 
cursions into  the  hills 
beyond  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  A  few  of  the 
places  visited  are  given 
oelow,  the  party  taking 
its  joumeyings  on  foot 
or  horseback  as  circum- 
stance and  occasion  re- 
quired : 

EXCURSIONS. 

To  the  Mount  Church 
by  Saltos,  round  Little 
Curral  (beautiful  views); 
return  by  sledge. 

To  Pico  Poiso  (over 
4,500  feet);  stopped  by 
mist ;  return  vid  Camacha 
(a  quaint  village). 

Pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Church  on  Sunday;  religious  festa  (music,  fireworks,  and 
wine- booths  !) 

Grande  Curral  by  S.  Martinho,  returning  by  Jardim  da 
Seira  (excellent  ride  to  Curral ;  views  of  great  magnificence). 
Boat  excursions  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Machico,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

All  were  loath  to  depart  when  at  the  expiration  of  the 
week  the  Norham  Castle  steamed  into  the  Ixiy.  We 
parted  from  our  host  with  many  regrets,  leaving  under 
his  care  the  second  party,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before 
by  the  Athenian  (Union  Line). 

We  embark  in  the  early  morning  before  sunrise,  and 
watch  the  island  fade  gradually  from  view.  Homeward 
bound.  Short  and  few  were  the  days,  and  the  holiday 
was  over,  and  many  the  congratulations  passed  when  a 
few  of  the  party  landed  at  Plymouth. 

For  such  an  admirably  conceived  and  executed  holiday 
praise  is  indeed  due  to  the  management  of  the  Polytechnic, 
and  we  look  forward,  not  only  to  a  repetition  of  the 
Madeira  trip,  but  to  the  widest  extension  of  this  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  co-operation. 


BELLA  VISTA  HOTEL. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IK  THE  REVIEWS. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 


i 


MB.  GLADSTONE. 


jRITING  in  the  Speaker  of  August  30th,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thus  prefaces  his  review  of  Dr.  DoUinger's 
Posthumous  Remains : — 


The  current  year 
has  witDMMd  tbe 
death  of  two 
whom  flft 
from  -fHthont,  wholly 
discharged  from  di- 
vi.sional  prejudices, 
might  probably  pro- 
noonoe  to  .fanfe.  been 
the  two  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  con- 
temporary Christian 
Church  :  Ignatius  von 
D<Ulingor  and  John 
Henry  Newman.  Two 
men,  both  of  them 
great,  but  very  di- 
versely great.  To  at- 
tempt a  comparison 
botwocn  them  would 
hit  to  tread  upon  ashes 
dangerously  liot.  Only 
a  very  few  words  may 
be  hazarded.  Each  of 
them,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Charles 
Lamb,  gave,  in  inten- 
tion. "  his  heart  to  the 
Purilier,  his  will  to  tlie 
Will  that  governs  the 
universe;"  each  with 
the  effect  of  severanoe 
from  shrines  at  which 
h  e  1  ong  had  wor- 
shipped ;  each,  at  part-  ...s^ 
ing,  left  behind  liiin 
the  memory  of  sj)l('n- 
did  services ;  and  each 
passed  Into  voluntary 
and  unambitious  re- 
tirement at  once  and 
for  ever.  The  con- 
struction of  Dollinger's 
mind  was  simple,  tiiat 
of  Newman's  complex. 
Much  more  will  be 
written,  and  will  need 
to  be  written*  about 
the  Cardinal  than 
about  the  Provost  and 
Professor.  The  subtle 
and  far-reach  ing 
genius,  the  shadings 
of  whose  thought  were  like  the  countless  ripples  of  the  sea, 
stands  in  no  invidious  rivalry  with  thecompanionof  whose  pro* 
digious  learning  it  might  be  said,  that  it  was  diversified  as 
the  Asiatic  hoet  of  Xerxes,  but  organized  and  available  as  the 
Three  Hundred  of  Leonidas.  To  those  in  Germany  and  else 


where  who 
indication  o1 


le  with  him,  he  will  recall  Dante's  grand 
Saint  Dominic  ("  Prad."  xi.  38)  :— 
Per  B«plenza  in  terra  fue 
Di  cberubica  luce  uno  splendore. 
Of  each  of  these  great  men,  however,  the  life  and  the  un- 
published remains  5>rincipeily  perhaps  letters  in  the  case  of 

the  Cardinal)  will  be 


of  deep  interest. 
Those  of  Ddllinger 
must  be  very  rich, 
and  he  is  first  in  the 

field. 


BY 


MR.  WILFRID 
MEYNELL. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN, 


Mr.  Wilfrid 
Meynell,  in  the  Con- 
temparary  lie  r  iew, 
has  the  first  jjlace 
with  a  very  brightly- 
written  account  of 
Cardinal  Newman : — 

John  Henry  New- 
man, the  ehlest  of  a 
faniily  of  six  children, 
was  born  within  sound 
of  B(jw  Bells,  and  he 
had  his  own  experi- 
ence of  the  **Tiim 
again  Whittington " 
legend.  For  him,  as 
Well  cis  for  my  Lord 
Mayor,  certain  phrases 
chimed,  and  they  di- 
rected his  steps.  "  The 
child's  '*r0Ue^ 
tolle,  lege,"  conT^tML 
St.  Augustine  ;  and 
St.  Augustine's  **  S9- 
cwnisjvdicat  orhister- 
ram  m  "  i-*  verte<i  Car- 
dinal Newman.  From 
the  head-oentre  of 
worldliness  —  the  City 
of  London,  and  &om 
its  innermost  shrines 
of  mammonanrl  money 
— the  banking-houses, 
miiy  bo  sai«l  to  have 
issued  fortli  those 
two  captains  of  war 
upon  the  worAj^** 
the  great  ocmCeni^ 
porary  English  Car- 
dinals.  Cardinal 
Manning's  father  was 
connected  with  the 
Cardinal  Newman's  was  a  partner  -with 
the  HamsbottomSy  in  Lombard  Street  ;  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  banks,  one  official  and  the  other  a  private 
venture,  being  afterwards  reproduced  in  Uie  ^owfMtai* 
tical  careeiB  of  the  two  boys  bom  within  m  dMUttHtt 
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years  of  one  another,  and  friends,  counterparts,  and  con- 
trasts daring  sixty  years. 

Mr.  Meynell,  in  referring  to  the  contrast  between  the 
eulogy  showered  upon  Carcunal  Newman  and  the  article 
condemning  the  ''blasphemous  fable"  of  the  mass  to 
which  they  have  subscribed,  asks  : — 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  Newman's  death  and  the 
subsequent  utterances  of  so  many  and  so  illustrious  subscribers 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  may  somewhat  hasten  the  time 
when  the  hard  words  of  that  official  creed  shall  be  mitigated  7 
If  not,  one  can  only  say  that  the  manifestation  of  sympathy 
over  Newman's  tomb  was  the  greatest  exhibition  of  what  he 
most  dreaded — the  "  liberalism  in  religion  " 

— of  which,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

BT  MR.  W.  8.  LILLY. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  in  memoriam  in  the  Fartnightty 
ItevieWf  tells,  chiefly  by  aid  of  letters  addressed  by 
Cardinal  Newman  to  himself,  "what  manner  of  man 
John  Henry  Newman  was."  Apart  from  the  letters,  the 
article  gives  many  vivid  character-touches  drawn  by  the 
pencil  of  one  who  has  lived  for  seventeen  years  in  closest 
friendship  with  the  great  spirit  who  has  departed.  Mr. 
Lilly  says  that  Cardinal  Newman's  devotion  to  St.  Philip 
IJeri,  whose  habit  he  wore  and  under  whose  order  he 
lived,  was  so  deep  that  it  seemed  to  his  Protestant  friends 
fantastic  and  unreal,  but  it  .was  in  fact  one  of  the  soberest 
facts  of  his  life.  The  old  saint  who  had  been  dead  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  who  never  wrote  a  book,  was  ever 
present  to  Cardinal  Newman's  mind.  Mr.  Lilly  speaks 
with  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  boundless  courtesy  and 
tenderness  which  Newman  exhibited  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  friends:  ''  As  a  conversationalist  he  was  a  talker  of 
supreme  excellence,  with  no  touch  of  arrogance. "  He  im- 
pressed Mr.  Lilly  in  conversation  as  being  one  of  the  most 
puissant  and  fecund  natures  with  which  he  had  been  brought 
into  intercourse.  The  light  of  his  whole  conversation  was 
his  supreme  loyalty  to  truth.  Of  his  religious  convictions, 
Mr.  Lilly  says  his  whole  conception  of  Christianity  was 
ecclesiastical  and  sacramental.  "  Mr.  Darwin's  dis- 
coveries and  hypotheses  greatly  interested  him.  But  I 
do  not  think  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  literature  which 
grew  up  about  them.  The  central  doctrine  of  evolution 
seemed  to  present,  in  itself,  no  difficulty  to  him. " 

His  personal  submission  to  the  faith  of  Rome  was 
absolute  and  unreserved,  but  he  sympathised  deeply  with 
men  of  good  will  outside  his  own  communion.  Mr. 
Lilly  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  Dr.  Newman  at  home. 
He  says  ; — 

in  order  fully  to  appreciate  Dr.  Newman,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  with  him  in  his  own  home,  among  the  devoted  fathers 
and  brethren  with  whom  his  life  was  passed.  His  mornings 
were  usually  sacred  to  his  work.  But  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  he  would  take  a  long  walk- 
he  was  still  a  great  pedestrian— in  which  his  visitor  had  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  him.  At  six  o'clock  the  community 
dinner  took  place ;  and  on  the  days  when  his  turn  came 
round  "  the  Father  "  would  pin  on  the  apron  of  service  and 
wait  upon  his  brethren  and  his  visitor ;  not  himself  sitting 
down  until  they  had  received  their  portions.  All  ate  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the  lector.  When  dinner  was 
over,  questions  in  some  department  of  theological  science 
were  proposed  by  one  of  the  community.  Efewsh  of  the 
fathers  in  succession  gave  his  opinion,  ending  with  the 
formula,  "  But  I  speak  under  correction."  Then  the  pro- 
poser summed  up.  After  that  we  all  adjourned  for  recrea- 
tion "  to  a  neighbouring  parlour,  where  coffee  was  served, 
and  the  pent-up  flood  of  conversation  burst  forth,  in  all  of 
which  the  Superior  would  fully  bear  his  part.  Some  hour 
of  the  evening  Dr.  Newman  would  not  unfrequently  devote  to 
music.  He  was  no  mean  performer  upon  the  vioUn.   It  was 


not  until  three  or  four  years  ago  that  his  right  hand  forgot  her 
cunning.  A  month  before  his  death  his  cherished  instrument 
was  given  to  the  daughter  of  a  friend  for  whom  he  entertained" 
an  especial  affection. 

Mr.  Lilly  conoludcto  his  estimate  of  his  character  as 
follows : — 

Cardinal  Newman  was  something  better  than  a  great 
historian,  a  great  philosopher,  a  great  theologian.  He  was 
what  the  friend  from  whom  I  learnt  of  his  departure  called 
him,  with  woman's  happy  instinct ;  he  was  "  a  gi^t  spirit." 
No  such  profound  and  keen  intellect  has  been  known  among 
Catholics  since  the  days  of  Pascal;  no  such  master  of 
language  since  the  days  of  Bossuet.  His  rare  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence  command  a  veneration  transcending  even 
the  homage  due  to  his  superb  intellectual  gifts.  In  him  we 
recognize  one  of  those  elect  souls,  "rafiant  with  ardour 
divine,"  who  as  **  beacons  of  hope  "  illuminate,  from  time  to 
time,  **  the  path  of  troublous  and  distressed  mortality." 

BY  ONE  OF  ms  PUPILS. 

In  the  Lampy  one  of  the  boys  educated  at  the  Oratory 
under  the  late  Cardinal  Newman,  one  of  those  who  is 
about  to  appeal  to  a  wide  public  in  the  new  sixpenny,  the 
Fatenioder  Review,  thus  speaks  of  his  beloved  master :  

And  to  fight  this  the  boys  who  were  educated  under 
Cardinal  Newman  were  given  peculiar  weapons.  For  their 
independence  was  not  sapped  by  any  system  of  espionage 
and  prisoning  which  has  unfortunately  come  to  be  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  many  (falsely  or  truly)  with  the 
name  of  Catholic  education.  They  were  taught  to  be  as 
free— as  self-reliant  and  as  free— as  any  of  the  young  English- 
men who  were  growing  up  around  them  in  the  great  public 
schools  ;  but  with  it  all  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  healthy 
religion,  an  unconstrained  frequency  in  the  approaching  of 
the  sacraments,  a  sincere  faith  and  a  high  code  both  of  morals 
and  of  honour,  which  appeared  so  natural  and  so  native  to 
the  place,  that  it  would  have  been  called  spontaneous  by  any- 
one who  did  not  know  that  the  founding  of  the  school,  its 
influence,  and  its  spirit  were  due  to  Cardinal  Newman. 

In  the  last  years  his  great  age  made  his  time  among  the 
boys  more  and  more  short,  until  it  was  confined  to  an 
occasional  service  in  the  school-chapel,  or  to  a  rehearsal  of 
the  Latin  play,  for  which,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  front  of 
the  stage,  he  would  give  hints  as  to  acting,  and  direct  small 
changes  in  attitude  or  interpretation.  But  one  might  almost 
say  that  in  proportion  as  the  boys  were  deprived  of  his  sight, 
so  the  peculiar  love  and  reverence  with  which  he  was 
regarded  grew.  He,  to  them,  was  not,  perhaps  the  great  man 
and  foremost  leader  which  he  was  to  the  outside  world,  but 
he  was  much  more,  he  was  a  father  and  a  head  to  whom  a 
most  unswerving  loyalty  was  always  paid,  even  in  speech, 
among  the  crowd  of  young  boys  that  they  were,  and  more 
particularly  was  he  beloved  by  those  who  ever  had  the  rare 
occasion  in  those  last  years— whether  as  actors  in  the 
play,  or  as  leaving  the  school— to  hear  a  few  words  from 
him  spoken  to  them  personally.  His  courtesy,  his  gracious- 
ness,  the  charm  of  his  voice,  enfeebled  with  its  eighty 
years,  will  always  be  to  them  a  carefully  kept 
memory,  standing  peculiar  and  sacred  among  the 
rest.  I  remember  him  thus,  an  old  man,  infinitely  gracious, 
infinitely  beloved,  moving  slowly,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  fathers,  and  it  seems  strange  to  hear  that  to  others  he 
is  the  upright  figure  of  forty  years  ago,  calling  loudly  the 
truth  and  fighting  for  it  with  a  force  and  mastery  of  English, 
that  he  could  spare  or  crush  any  adversary  that  came  into  the 
lists  against  him.  To  us  who  grew  up  under  his  roof  in  his 
last  year,  he  will  always  be  the  same  figure,  an  old  man,  very 
great,  very  reverend,  but  above  all  infinitely  beloved. 

Our  photc«raph  is  taken  from  a  block  lent  us  by 
the  editor  of  Merry  England,  who  had  it  made  from 
an  engraving  of  Richmond's  portrait  of  the  Cardinal, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  McLean,  of  the  Hay- 
market.  J 
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THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  ITALY. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  the  Eling  and  Queen  of  Italy  are 
f  described  in  the  latest  of  the  excellent  series  of  the 

**  Sovereigns  of  Europe." 

Umberto  I.,  second  King  of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Turin, 
March  14tb,  1844,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that  had 
given  birth  to  his  father,  Victor  Emmanuel.  It  was  not  till 
he  was  twenty-four  that  a  bride  was  chosen  for  Umberto. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  April,  1868,  at  Turin,  with 
great  pomp,  in  presence  of  the  whole  royal  family. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  balls  held  in  honour  of  these 
nuptials  that  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany  showed 
his  sentimental  adoration  for  Queen  Margherita.  A  piece  of 
her  dress  being  torn  and  annoying  her  as  she  danced,  the 
Prince  drew  from  his  pocket 

a  "housewife,"  extracted  a   

pair  of  scissors,  cut  off  the 
offending  bit,  pinnerl  up  the 
rent,  and  finally  carried  off 
the  rag  as  a  trophy.  As  is 
known,  he  loved  Italy  sin- 
cerely, and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  ot  going  there 
anci  visiting  his  good  friends 
Margherita  and  Umberto. 
To  one  of  his  own  daughters 
the  Queen  of  Italy  stood 
godmother,  and  she  bears 
her  name. 

One  of  Umberto's  first  acts 
on  ascending  the  throne 
earned  for  him  well-merited 
praise.  As  is  well  known, 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  most 
extravagant,  not  so  much  in 
the  gr.atification  of  his 
private  tastes,  a.s  because 
his  charities,  his  open-han- 
dedness,  knew  no  bounds. 
It  was  found  on  his  death 
that  his  debts  were  very 
considerable,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed in  Parliament,  in  the 
fiist  enthusiasm  after  his 
loss,  that  the  State  should 
pay  these.  To  this,  how- 
ever, Umberto  opposed  a 
firm  negative,  declaring  that 
his  father's  debts  were  his, 
and  that  he  should  under- 
take the  liquidation. 

The  only  person  given  to 
extravagance  at  the  present 
Court  is  perhaps  the  Queen, 
who  shares  with  her  country- 
women an  inordinate  love  of 
dress — a  matter  in  which  she 
unfortunately  sets  her  sub- 
jects a  bad  example,  encouraging  them  yet  further  to  dress 
beyond  their  means. 

As  a  ruler,  Umberto  has  every  year  given  more  satisfaction 
to  his  people,  as  he  has  gained  in  insight  and  judgment.  His 
character  might  be  summed  up  in  the  word  •*  Courage ! " 
Not  even  among  his  ancesters  were  there  any  more  dominated 
by  their  family  motto,  "  Avanti  Savoia."  When  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  he  fearlessly  visited  the  worst  cases,  the 
dirtiest  slums,  he  wa.s  amazed  extremely  to  find  his  conduct 
praised.  Again  and  again  he  rejwated,  almost  impatiently, 
*'  I  have  done  nothing  but  my  dutv." 

In  any  disaster  the  King  is  the  first  on  the  spot,  inspiring 
by  his  example  and  his  intrepidity.  As  regards  intelligence. 
King  Umberto  cannot  be  put  at  a  high  level.  Umberto  is 
most  sincerely  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  but  he  is  continually 
tormented  by  uncertainty.  He  solves  a  situation  by  follow- 
ing closely  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  passing  votes  of  the 


THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 


Chamber,  and  in  accordance  with  the  solicitations  0!  his 
Ministers,  who  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  favour  the 
temporary  interests  of  their  own  party  than  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  State. 

It  is  said  that  the  King  is  always  enthusiastic  about  the 
Prime  Minister  in  office  ;  he  was  so  for  Cairoli,  for  Depretis ; 
he  is  so  for  Crispi.  The  persons  who  approach  him  for  the 
first  time  are  struck  with  his  language,  for  he  bursts  out 
with  the  most  astonishing  free  judgments  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  national  and  international  politics.  But  this  frankness 
of  speech,  most  undiplomatic  and  unroyal,  covers  the  timidity 
of  a  man  who  is  not  very  sure  of  his  own  judgments.  One  of 
the  King's  indubitable  merits  is  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  masses,  and  how  always  on  such  occasions  to  find  the 
right  word  to  say,  a  word  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 

his  warm-natured  Italian 
subjects,  and  which  causes 
the  noblest  chords  of  pa- 
triotism to  vibrate. 

As  a  boy,  Umberto  was 
extremely    thin  —  as  the 
princes  of  his    house  lU'e 
wont  to  be— and  as  a  young 
man  he  was  delicate.  In 
the  course  of  years  he  has 
grown  stouter  and  stronger, 
but  he  has  aged  prema- 
turely.    At   one  time  he 
smoked  to  excess ;  but  one 
day,  his  doctors  having  pie- 
scribed    abstention  from 
tobacco,  he  completely  re- 
nounced the  habit.    It  is 
recounted  that   when  the 
advice  was  given  that  he 
should   give    up  smoking 
for  a  time,   he  answered, 
On  my  kingly  honour,  I  will 
never  smoke  again.'*  And 
he  has  kept  his  word.  With- 
out   leading     the  moun- 
taineer's life  affected  by  his 
father,  his  greatest  pleasure 
consists   in  ])assing  w^ole 
weeks  under  canvas  in  the 
mountains  of  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  stalking  the  chamois, 
eating  the  same  hard  fare 
as  the  peasants.    He  rises 
at  early  dawn,  and  defies 
all  weathers  with  indiffer- 
ence.   Even  w  hen  dressed  in 
civilian  costume  he  does  not 
hesitiite  to  allow  a  heavy 
downpoiu-  to    wet  him  to 
t  he  skin  rather  than  put  up 
an  umbrella,  nor  does  he 
shrink    from    standing  for 
hours,  if  need  be,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  occasion  of  some  popular 
fete,  mocking  at  those  who  seek  shade  and  shelter. 

Of  the  beauty  of  Queen  Margherita  all  the  world  has  heard, 
but  she  has  been  and  still  is  beautiful,  thanks  to  the  delicacy 
of  her  complexion,  the  grace  of  her  outlines,  the  sweetness 
of  her  expression.  Early  in  life  she,  too,  was  very  delicate, 
and  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent ;  but  in  the  course  of 
years  she  has  grown  stouter,  and  now  may  be  said  to  be  too 
stout  for  beauty.  She  knows  both  German  and  Italian 
literature  well,  is  fond  of  music,  and  sings  herself  with  taste 
and  feeling.  She  is  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  thought 
and  letters,  and  at  her  intimate  evening  teas  may  be  met 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  land,  who  drop  in  to  chat 
away  an  hour  without  ceremony. 

Among  those  whom  the  Queen  loved  to  receive  was  the  late 
Minister  Minghetti,  a  simple  gentlemanly  burg^her,  who  was 
well  versed  in  questions  of  art  and  letters.    Another  of  her 
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well-liked  habitues  is  Benghi,  the  statesman  and  man  of  letters ; 
also  Professor  Villari,  senator  and  historian.  She  has  even 
known  how  to  gain  over  to  her  Italy's  greatest  living  poet, 
Giosu^  Gardocci,  who  began  life  as  a  violent  republican  and 
hater  of  royalty. 

Indeed,  a  sentimental  eultui  for  the  Queen,  their  first 
Queen,  is  widespread  among  the  Italians,  and  her  name, 
Margherita  (Daisy),  is  symbolized  in  many  ways,  and  the 
daisy  emblem  occurs  in  every  form  of  festive  decoration. 
Her  own  favourite  emblem  is  the  p)earl,  of  which  she  wears 
strings  upon  strings  ai'ound  her  neck,  so  that  by  her  rows  of 
pearls  the  Queen  can  always  be  recognized  if  by  no  other 
sign.  And  every  year  this  row  of  pearls  grows  richer,  for  the 
King,  who  shares  the  Queen's  half-barbarian  love  of  precious 
stones,  adds  annually  a  string  to  the  precious  necklet,  until  it 
now  descends  far  below  her  waist,  and  has  really  lost  some  of 
its  elegant  and  decorative  chaiacter.  Midioioua  tongues 
whisper  that  the  Queen  so 
clings  to  this  adornment 
because  it  hides  a  tendency 
to  goitre  with  which  she  is 
afflicted,  in  common  with 
many  Savoyards. 

A  very  cordial  friendship 
exists  between  King  and 
Queen  ;  and  the  former  relies 
much  on  his  wife's  judgment, 
which  is  frequently  clear 

and  sound.     Some  pretty 

anecdotes  are  told  of  their 

domestic   life.     Thus  the 

Queen  was  anxious  that  her 

husband  should  follow  the 

example  of  his  father,  and 

the  fashion  common  among 

elderly  Piedmontese  officers, 

and  dye  his  hair,  which  has 

become  quite  white.  Her 

pleadings   were    in  vain. 

Umberto's    is   an  honest 

nature,  that  does  not  love 

these  subterfuges.  Seeing 

petition  was  in  vain,  the 

Queen    had    recourse  to 

stratagem.    She  caused  a 

quantity  of  fine  hair-dye  to 

be  sent  from  Paris  and  put 

in  the  King's  dressing-room, 

together  with  directions  for 

its  use,  making,  however,  no 

allusion  to  the  subject.  The 

King,    too,    said  nothing, 

though  he  could  not  fail 

to  see  the  pigments.  Now 

the  Queen  has  a  large  white 

poodle  of  which  she  is  very 

lond.   What  was  her  horror, 

a  few  days  later,  to  see  her 

pet  come  running  into  her  room  with  his  snowy  locks  of  the 

deepest  black  hue.   King  Umberto  had  expended  the  dyes 

upon  changing  the  colour  of  the  poodle's  hair!   From  that 

day  forth  the  subject  of  hair-dyeing  was  dropped  between 

the  royal  couple.   On  yet  another  occasion  the  husband  gave 

the  wife  one  of  those  quiet  rebuffs  into  which  enters  a  sense 

of  humour,  and  which  are  on  that  account  less  hard  to  bear. 

It  appears  that  Umberto  once  asked  one  of  the  Queen's  secre- 

tanes  what  would  be  an  acceptable  Christmas?  present  for 

her  Majesty.    This  gentleman,  a  truer  friend  than  courtier, 

had  the  courage  to  suggest  to  the  King  that  the  Queen  had 

a  lar^  number  of  unpaid  milliners' and  dressmakers'  bills. 

The  King  took  the  hint,  and  begged  that  they  should  all 

be  given  to  him.  On  Christmas  morning  Umberto  placed  all 
these  bills  receipted,  under  the  Queen's  table-napkin.  There 
was  no  other  present.  It  is  said  that  she  took  the  hint,  and 
has  been  less  extravagant  since.   Both  the  Kinj-  and  Queen 


are  fond  of  petty  gossip,  and  on  their  informal  receptions- 
held  on  Sunday  evening,  to  which  all  may  drop  in  who  have 
the  entree  to  their  house— it  is  quite  strange  to  hear  them 
always  asking  after  the  local  news,  and  to  see  how  well  th«y 
are  posted  up  in  all  the  latest  scandals. 
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LADY  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS. 

Until  recently,  says  Miss  Marie  Adelaide  Belloc,  in 
Murray  sMagazii}^,  m  an  article  full  of  useful  information 
to  ladies  who  may  desire  to  study  art  in  Paris,  a  woman 
who  wished  to  become  an  artist  in  the  French  capital 
found  her  way  beset  with  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties.  There  was  literally  no  studio  in  Paris 
where  lady  students  could  study  under  the  eye  of  a 
master,  except  by  taking  private  lessons  at  prohibitive 

expense.  Charles  Chaplin 
was  the  first  person  who 
started  a  ladies'  studio. 
Carolus,  Duran,  Bonnat,  Du- 
bufe,  and  Cabamel  followed 
suit,  and  then  in  the  year 
1866  arose  M.  Julian.  Of 
his  seventeen  studios  seven 
are  given  over  to  women. 
Miss  Belloc  describes  the 
interior  of  Julian's  ladies' 
studios,  and  declares  that 
he  has  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  her  sex,  but  incidentally 
she  mentions  that  he  de- 
mands a  double  fee  from 
women,  and  in  return  only 
gives  them  half  the  teaching 
given  to  the  men  working  in 
his  studios.  Among  the  other 
ladies'studios  which  she  passes 
in  review  are  those  of  Collo 
Rossi,  Lazare,  Aublet  at 
Passy  Bouvret,  and  others. 

The  Julian  and  Collo  Rossi 
syetem  has  caused  most  of  the 
best -known  artists  to  close 
their  ateliers  again  to  women. 
They  find  it  more  lucrative  and 
agreeable  to  devote  a  morning 
twice  a  week  to  go  round  one 
of  the  larger  collective  studios 
than  to  have  the  responsibility 
of  ateliers  des  dames,  and  so  the 
lady  art  student  is  obliged, 
willy-nilly,  to  go  through  the 
mill,  and  cannot  give  herself  up 
for  study  under  any  one  master. 
Another  mistake  that  foreign  art-students  fall  into  is 
that  of  overworking  whilst  in  Paris.  The  time  seems  so 
precious,  and  is  really  money  to  many  of  them.  The 
result  is  that,  what  with  the  strange  food  and  perpetual 
application,  a  larce  percentage  fall  ill,  and  have  to  go 
home  ignominiously,  carrving  away  only  uncertain  me- 
mories of  their  winter  in  Paris. 

But  in  Paris  even  more  than  in  London  the  art  school 
has  become  a  mill,  grinding  out  its  quota  of  yearly 
talent :—  ^  ^ 

Those  who  cannot  cross  the  water  may  console  themselves 
With  the  reflection  that  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  and 
Morland  and  Turner  were  home-bred  boys,  and  England  is 
warranted  in  waiting  hopefully  for  the  woman  who  may  be 
to  art  what  those  who  bore  the  names  of  Austen,  Bliot,  and 


Browning  were  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  pen. 
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the  farmers*  national  alliance. 

BISTORT  AND  PROGRAMME  OF  A  (IRK AT  MOVEMENT. 

In  the  Andover  Iteview  for  August  Mr.  C.  S.  Walker 
contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the  new  organization 
of  American  Farmers  which  threatens  to  control  politics 
in  some  States. 

ITS  GENESIS. 

Mor^  than  twenty-one  years  ago  a  clerk  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at  Washington  started  out  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  to  teach  the  farmers  of  America  to  organize 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests.  He  met  with  rebuff 
after  rebuff  and  failure  after  failure,  but  at  length  his* 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  A  million  farmers 
were  enrolled.  Like  all  great  movements  the  flood-tide 
was  followed  by  the  ebb.  The  Grange,  once  established, 
maintains  itself  to  this  day  ;  but  of  late  years  the  Grange, 
composed  of  the  more  prosperous  farmers,  has  been  very 
conservative,  keeping  out  of  politics  and  devoting  itself 
principally  to  social  and  educational  interests. 

But  now,  when  the  idea  of  organization  has  taken  such 

f)06session  of  the  public  mind,  the  Grange  has  been  fol- 
owed  by  a  new  and  more  aggressive  organization,  calling 
itself  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  l^nion. 

ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  composed  of  agriculturists,  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  more,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Its  associations 
cannot  be  organized  in  incorporated  cities.  Fann 
labourers,  mechanics,  country  doctors,  preachers,  and 
teachers,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  are  admitted.  Middlemen,  bankers,  lawyers,  city 
doctors,  preachers,  and  teachers,  and  some  others  are 
excluded  from  membership.  Amateur  farmers  are  n<»t 
received.  As  a  national  organization  its  origin  dates  fnmi 
the  consolidation  at  St.  Louis,  October,  1889,  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union  of 
America  with  the  National  Agricultural  Wheel. 

They  claim  to  represent  something  like  a  million  of 
men.  They  allege  that  they  have  an  understanding  with 
the  Knights  of  Labour.  They  feel  sure  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  Grange,  and  as  not  a  few  of  them  are  old  soldiers, 
they  do  not  wholly  despair  of  the  help  of  the  Grand  Army. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Alliance  is  established  at  Wash- 
ington. Its  president  is  Colonel  L.  L.  Polk,  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.  The  official  organ,  the  National  Ec^mnist,  is 
published  weekly. 

The  Alliance  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  strong 
organization  of  its  own  members,  so  as  to  efficiently  promote 
social,  business,  and  educational  ends.  The  separate 
States  have  co-operative  business  associations  for  buying 
and  selling,  each  of  which  has  done  a  large  and  profitable 
business.  The  usual  benevolent  ends  of  such  brother- 
hoods are  provided  for.  An  Alliance  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  order.  The  subordinate  bodies  are  established 
on  the  principle  of  local  self-government.  These  are 
united  into  the  State  Alliance  on  the  representative 
principle,  and  the  State  Alliances  are  joined  in  the  same 
manner  into  the  National  Alliance.  On  the  other  hand 
the  secret  work  of  the  organization  emanates  from  the 
central  body  to  all  the  various  state  and  local  bodies. 
Thus  by  a  centripetal  as  well  as  centrifugal  force  is  the 
stability  of  the  complex  organism  secured. 

The  constitution  of  the  Alliance,  adopted  at  St.  Louis 
last  October,  contains  the  following : — 

ITS   DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSES. 

We  hold  to  the  principle  that  all  monopolies  are 
dangerous  to  the  l>est  interests  of  our  c()untr}%  tending  to 
enslave  a  free  people  and  si/l)vert  and  finally  overthrow 


OF  Reviews. 

the  great  principles  purchased  by  the  fathers  of  American 
liberty.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following  as  our  declara- 
tion of  principles  ; — 

1.  To  labour  for  the  education  of  the  agricultaral  classes 
in  the  science  of  economical  government,  in  a  strictly  non- 
partisan spirit,  and  to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  anion  of 
said  classes. 

2.  That  we  demand  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  fayours  ' 
to  none. 

3.  To  indorse  the  motto,    In  things  essential,  unity ;  and 
in  all  things  charity." 

4.  To  develop  a  better  state  mentally,  morally,  socially, 
and  financially. 

5.  To  constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony  and  good 
will  to  all  mankind  and  brotherly  love  among  ourselves. 

B.  To  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional  and  national  pre- 
judices ;  all  unhealthful  rivalry  and  all  selfish  ambition. 

7.  The  brightest  jewels  which  it  gamers  are  the  tears  of 
the  widows  and  orphans,  and  its  imperative  commands  are  to 
visit  the  homes  where  lacerated  hearts  are  bleeding ;  to  * 
assuage  the  sufferings  of  a  brother  or  sister,  bury  the  dead, 
care  for  the  widows,  and  educate  the  orphans ;  to  exercise 
charity  towards  offenders ;  to  construe  words  and  deeds  in 
their  most  favourable  light,  granting  honesty  of  purpose  and 
good  intentions  to  others,  and  to  protect  the  principles  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  until  death. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr.  Walker  says  some  things  are  very  certain.  The 
concentration  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  has  been  carried  far  enough.     An  equitable 
distribution  of  the  income  of  American  industry  among 
the  bread-winners  is  the  problem  of  the  age.  Here, 
then,  is  the  opportunity  of  the  century  for  the  man 
of  the  people,  the  true  leader,  the  genuine  statesman, 
to  turn  from  the  petty  strife  after  spoils  and  political 
preferment,  that  he  may  comprehend  this  movement, 
discover  its  dangers,  prevent  disaster,   restrain  and 
ffuide,  until  the  goal  of  assured  victory  is  gained.  A 
hundred  years  ago  our  fathers  met  and   solved  the 
problems  of  new  government.    Degenerate  sons  of  noble 
ancestry  must  we  be  if  we  prove  insufficient  for  the 
task  of  our  day. 

JAMAICA  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  FEW  SAMPLES. 

In  Timehri  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  writing  about 
Jamaican  proverbs,  sajrs  : — **  The  result  of  many  years' 
study  has  oeen  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  country 
which  can  boast  of  a  collection  of  secular  proverV>B  more 
pithy  and  instructive,  more  replete  with  wit  and  humour, 
or  more  terse  and  compact,  than  those  which  are  associated 
with  our  beautiful  *  Isle  of  Springs.*  '*  From  his  collec- 
tion I  make  a  selection  of  a  very  few  of  the  most  striking 
and  piquant : — 

Calabash  don't  grow  'pon  pumpkin  vine. 

Cow  tail  cut  off,  God  A'mighty  brush  fly  for  her. 

Play  wid  puppy,  puppy  lick  you  mout. 

Cotton  tree  ebber  so  big,  little  axe  will  cut  him  down. 

Nebber  mek  goat  trustee  for  bread-fruit  tree. 

Dog  hab  too  much  owner,  him  sleep  widout  him  supper. 

Hansome  face  'ooman  not  the  bestest  kind  of  'ooman. 

One  tief  nebber  like  fe  see  anodder  tief  carry  a  lon^  bag. 

Shut^  mout  nebber  ketch  fly. 

Cow  horn  nebber  too  hebby  for  cow  head. 

Braggin*  ribber  nebber  drown  anybody. 

Big  word  nebber  crack  man  jaw-bone. 

A  pound  ob  f  retment  won't  pay  a  gill  ob  debtment. 

Hab  money  hab  fren. 

Ebery  ting  good  fe  eat,  but  no  ebery  ting  good  f e  ti^lfc^ 
When  fowl  drink  water,  him  lift  up  him  hed  say  "  tank  God, 
tank  God."   When  man  drink  water,  him  say  nothing. 
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TET  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF    ROBERT  ELSMERE.** 

FROM  THE  DUTCH  POiyT  OF  VIEW. 

J.  Van  Loenen  Martinet,  in  reviewing  a  recent 
Dutch  translation  of  Robert  Elsmere/' in  the  August 
number  of  De  €Hds,  gives  a  veij  favourable — indeed 
warmly  enthusiastic  criticism  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
work,  which  he  defends  against  all  imputations  of  in- 
artistic treatment  in  the  story,  though  not  of  religious 
heterodoxy,  for,  from  his  point  of  view,  it  needs  no 
defence  in  that  direction.  He  remarks  that  it  has  vividly 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  controversies  which  agitated 
Holland  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Pierson,  Opzoomer,  and  TouUier  wrote  learned  works  on 
the  very  points  raised  by  Langham  in  regard  to  testi- 
mony." 

**  We  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves,  at  the  present 
day,  how  half  of  the  Netherlands — people  of  all  ranks 
and  positions — seemed  as  though  they  could  never  have 
enough  of  the  sermons,  lectures,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
issued  day  by  day,  on  a  subject  which  occupied  men's 
thoughts,  in  the  quiet  home  and  the  academic  lecture- 
room,  in  the  worKman's  dwelling,  and  the  professor's 
study — and  seemed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all.  In  this 
last  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  matter.  This 
question  touched  the  heart — the  life  of  the  feelings — all 
sorts  of  ideas  and  convictions  which  are  most  closed  con- 
nected with  the  latter.  In  many  circles,  to-day,  people 
may  look  down  with  some  pity,  and  even  contempt,  on 
the  *  theologizing '  Holland  of  that  epoch,  and  be 
astonished  that  so  many  should  attach  the  most  vital 
importance  to  what  was  said  by  *  theologians  ' — but  can 
that  be  other  than  a  superficial  way  of  looking  at  thinss, 
which  would  fail  to  recognise  the  seriousness  of  the 
questions  there  treated  of — their  significance  for  national 
life — for  spiritual  life  in  general  ? 

THE  religious  NEED  POR  A  NEW  THEOLOGY. 

It  is  true  that  the  importance  of  an  event  is  not  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  sensation  it  causes  and  the 
passions  awakened  by  it.  But  here  the  idea  was  clearly 
present — though  men  were  not  themselves  clearly  con- 
scious of  it — not  only  that  the  denial  of  miracles  must 
bring  about  a  great  modification  in  the  conception  of 
Christ's  person  and  work,  and  the  rise  of  Christianity  in 
general,  out,  still  more,  that  this  denial  itself  pointed  to 
quite  another  way  of  looking  at  thinffs  than  that,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  Qospel  history  was  handed 
down,  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  and  its  reli^ous 
ideas  and  doctrines  arose.  The  old  intellectual  world  had 
become  new,  and  while  men  had  found  other  formulas 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  religion  alone  kept  the  old  ones. 
And  all  hearts  felt,  by  an  overpowering  instinct,  that  these 
formulas,  too,  would  no  longer  hold. 

It  was  not  alone  that  religion  required  another  speech 
and  another  interpretation — that  the  facts  of  the  re- 
ligious life  called  for  a  new  explanation.  Human  life  is 
oti«,  and  the  religious  life  itself  had  undergone  a  modi- 
fication. It  is  to  satisfy  a  religions  need  that  the 
*  Modem  tendency '  sets  itself  the  task  of  creating  a 
new  theology  and  new  ethics.  And  among  all  the  influences 
which  conspired  to  bring  it  about,  the  application  of 
scientific  historic  criticism  to  the  Old  and  T^ew  Testa- 
ments certainly  played  one  of  the  principal  parts. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  mSTAKE. 

"Mrs.  Ward  has  in  her  book  depicted  the  process 
which  religious  natures  like  Robert  Elsmere  must  pass 
through  under  its  influence.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
criticism — ^the  coldly  negative,  concerned  only  with  the 
destruction  of  opinions  and  beliefs ;  and  another — the 


daughter  of  enthusiastic,  courageous,  and  hopeful  love 
of  the  ideal — whose  aim  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve, 
and  which  cares  only  for  truth.  The  last-named  is  re- 
presented in  the  novel  by  Robert  Elsmere  himself — the 
former  by  Wendover  and  Langham.  Many,  we  know, 
object  to  all  criticism  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  '  nd 
consider  the  *  scientific  method  '  entirely  unlawful  in  the 
region  of  belief.  These  last  Elsmere  does  not  meet  with. 
Mrs.  Ward  refrains — as,  indeed,  she  has  a  perfect  risht 
to  do — from  bringing  these  defenders  of  modem  ortho- 
doxy on  the  stage.  Mr.  Gladstone's  objection  quite 
overlooks  the  real  intention  of  the  novel.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  theological  treatise  with  the  arguments 
for  and  against  difierent  views  fully  discussed,  out  the 
picture  of  a  man  of  our  own  day,  who,  receptive  of 
modem  influences  in  the  scientific  and  social  spheres, 
rescues  his  religion  from  the  crucible  into  which  these 
have  cast  it. 

DUTCH  BUSMIRES  OF  THE  PAST. 

''Many  a  Dutch  reader  will  be  able  to  testify  that  a 
struggle,  such  as  that  gone  through  by  Elsmere,  belongs, 
for  him,  to  a  past  age.  Coimtless  numbers  have  pas^d 
through  the  process  as  described  here.  Another  period  has 

begun.    Other  questions  are  before  us  now  In 

considering  Elsmere's  secession  from  the  Anglican  Church, 
we  must  remember  that  the  latter  rests  on  quite  other 
foundations  than  our  own  Reformed  one.  Her  teachers 
are  bound  by  much  stricter  doctrinal  obligations ;  her 
past  and  her  traditions  are,  in  many  respects,  of  quite 
another  kind.  With  us,  at  present,  a  totally  difierent 
conception  of  what  is  demanded  by  duty  and  conscience, 
in  a  case  like  Elsmere's,  is  possible,  and  indeed  actually 
exists.  This  conception,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
disputed,  is  grounded  both  on  the  history  of  our  Church 
ana  on  its  arrangements  since  1816.  But  beyond  this, 
Elsmere's  secession  has  its  motive  in  his  whole  character  ; 
and  this  throws  a  peculiar  light  on  the  sphere  of  work 
which  he  created  for  himself,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
took  up  and  carried  out  his  task. 

THE  TRUE  TEST  OF  THE  NOVEL. 

**  In  the  details  which  are  meant  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
organization  of  Elsmere's  Brotherhood  there  is  something 
which  seems  to  us  almost  mean  when  contrasted  with  the 
sublime  spirit  which  is  to  inform  it — its  wide  conception, 
the  lofty  aim  which  it  has  in  view,  and  the  great  expecta- 
tions encouraged  by  it.  .  .  .  This  part  of  the  book  is, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view — and  not  from  that  alone — 
the  least  satisfactory  of  all. 

**For  the  rest,  the  only  Question  which— keeping  the 
novel  in  view — can  be  asked,  is  whether  Elsmere's 
undertakings,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  them 
out,  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  character  which 
the  author  assigns  him  ? 

"That,  in  discussing  *  Robert  Elsmere,'  I  have  been 
unable  to  do  justice  to  many  lieauties  in  this  novel  is  the 
fault  of  the  criticism  to  which  it  has  over  and  over  again 
been  exposed.  I  wished  to  give  the  author  a  token  of 
sympathy  from  the  little  country  of  which  the  Gterman  in 
her  Dook  was  certainly  not  thinking  when  he  said  to 
Robert :  *  At  this  moment  you  alone  among  the  European 
nations  possess  freedom  in  the  true  sense — you  alone 
have  religion.'" 

After  a  passing  reference  to  the  various  characters  and 
scenes  which,  as  he  says,  made  the  reading  of  this  book 
a  treat,  the  author  concludes  by  saying  :  **  I  close  the 
book  under  the  impression  left  by  a  piece  of  human  life, 
depicted  with  its  wonderful  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow, 
heights  and  depths,  sublime  tragedy  and  flat  prose." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THEOSOPHY. 

BY  MADAME  BLAVAT8KY. 

Madame  Blavatsky  describes  in  the  Nor^  American 
Jteview  for  August  the  progress  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  of  which  she  is  the  high  pnestess.  She  says  that 
**  the  most  optimist  among  the  society  s  ongiiiators 
scarcely  dreamed  of  such  success  as  has  rewarded  their 
endeavours."  The  Theosophical  S(K)iety  is  based  on 
three  principles:  the  brotherhood  of  man  the  8t"<ly  of 
Oriental  theories,  and  the  investigation  of  the  hidden 
force  in  nature  and  in  man.  The  Theosophical  Society 
hatched  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  but  it  h:.s  much 
more  vitality  than  its  chicken.  Madame  Blavatsky  mam- 
tains  that  the  theosophical  movement  was  a  necessity  of 
the  age,  its  aim  being  the  union  of  aU  religious  people 
for  res^rch  into  the  actual  bwis  of  religion,  and  for 
scientific  proofs  of  the  ex- 
istence and  predominance 
of  the  higher  self. 

FOE  CONVERTING  THE 
INFIDEL. 

Mrs.  sfesant's  conversion 
encourages  Madame  Blavat- 
sky to  hope  that  with  a 
wider  dissemination  of  the 
facts  we  shall  see  a  **  very 
large  accession  to  our 
cause  from  the  Secularist 
ranks  '* : — 

Surely  this  most  be  con- 
sidered a  gain  by  the  friends 
of  spirituality  as  opposed  to 
materialism  —  those,  at  any 
rate,  who  think  that  morals, 
peace,  and  prosperity  will  be 
promoted  by  the  universal 
belief  in  a  life  after  death 
(whether  eternal  or  broken 
up  by  a  series  of  re-incarna- 
tions on  the  game  earth),  and 
in  man's  possession  of  a 
higher,  undying  self,  latent 
spiritual  powers,  and  con- 
sciousness. 

At  the  present  moment 
there  are  thirty-eight 
chartered  branches  of  the 
society  in  the  United  States, 
while  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world  there  are  no  fewer 
than  162  branches,  twelve 
of  which  are  in  Great 
Britain.  The  literature  of 
theosophy  is  growing  rapid- 
ly. There  are  seven  princi 


ly.  mere  are  seven  pruiv.1-  «     v  r«^«i/^« 

ml  centres  of  publicaiiion :  Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Faris,  London,  Stockholm,  and  New  fork.  THev  publish 
two  magazines  in  France,  one  in  Amenca,  and  one  in 
London. 

ITS  WORK  IN  INDIA  AND  IN  LONDON. 

Madame  Blavat«ky  claims  that  the  society  has  woven  a 
golden  web  of  brotherhood  throughout  India 

In  the  East  we  found  division  between  sectH  castes,  and 
rac^ ;  the  ancient  reUgions  neglec^.  and  by  the  educat^ 
Ss  unappreciated ;  the  pride  of  rax^e,  ^.evprence  for  an- 
nl^oTs  and  patriotic  spirit  almost  extinguished.  Now  the 
^eUer  will       struck  with  the  brotherliness  which  has 


begun  to  prevail ;  the  resuscitation  of  interest  in  anoestaral 

character,  achievements,  and  hterature;  «nd  a  fervom:  of 
patriotism  which  has  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress. 

In  India  it  unites  and  purifies  Buddhism,  in  London  ifc 
addresses  itself  to  more  practical  work 

Still  in  London,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  luxurious 
materilism,  we  have  founded  in  the  East  End  the  first 
Working- Woman's  Club  wholly  free  from  theological  creeds 
and  conditions.  Hitherto  all  euch  eflForts  have  been  sectarian, 
and  have  imposed  special  religious  beliefs  ;  ours  is  based  on 
brotherhood  alone,  and  recognizes  no  differences  in  creed  as  a 
barrier.  When  the  club  opens,  a  few  weeks  hence,  the  mem- 
bers will  find  themselves  in  a  bright  nnd  pleasant  home,  with 
books,  pi^pers,  and  muyic  at  hand,  and  a  band  of  their  better- 
educated  sibters  will  take  in  rotation,  night  after  night,  the 

duty  of  helping  and  guid- 
ing —  not  cent  rolling  —  the 
evening  recreation. 

WHAT    IT  HAS  ALRBADY 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

This  is  Madame  Blavat- 
sky's  conclusion  : — 

Our  whole  aim  and  desire 
are  to  help,  in  at  least 
some  degree,  toward  a-rriv- 
ing  at  correct  scientific 
views  upon  the  nature  of 
mnn.  which  carrj'  with  them 
the  means  of  reconstruct- 
ing for  the  present  gene- 
ration the  deductive  meta- 
physical or  trsnscendentaJ 
philosophy  which  alone  is  the 
firm,  unshakable  foundation 
of  every  religious  philosophy. 
Theosophy,  the  universal  sol- 
vent, is  fulfilling  its  mission  ; 
the  opalescent  tints  of  the 
dawn  of  modern  psychology 
are  blending  together,  and 
will  all  be  merged  into  the 
perfect  daylight  of  truth, 
when  the  sun-orb  of  Eastern 
esotericism  has  mounted  to 
its  noon -stage.  For  many 
a  long  year  the  "great 
orphan  "  Humanity  has  been 
crying  aloud  in  the  dark- 
ness for  guidance  and  for 
light.  Amid  the  increasing 
splendours  of  a  progress 
purely  material,  of  a  science 
that  nourished  the  intellect, 
but  left  the  spirit  to  starve. 
Humanity,  dimly  feeling  its  origin  and  presaging  its 
desriny,  has  stretched  out  towards  the  East  empty  hands 
that  only  a  sj^iritruil  philosophy  can  fill,  ^c^iing  from 
the  divisions,  the  jealousies,  the  hatreds,  that  rend  its 
very  life,  it  has  cried  for  some  sure  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  solidarity  it  seeks,  some  metaphysical  basw 
from  which  its  loftiest  social  ideals  may  rise  secure. 
Only  the  Masters  of  the  Eastern  wisdom  can  set  that 
foundation,  can  satisfy  at  ^he  intellect  ^d  the 

spirit,  can  guide  Humanity  safely  through  the  night  to  the 
dawn  of  a  larger  day."   Such  is  the  gold  ^^^^f 
has  set  itself  to  attain;  such  is  the  history  of  the  naodern 
movement ;  such  is  the  work  which  theosophy  has  already 
accomplished  in  this  nineteenth  century. 


HADAVE  BLAVATSKT. 
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THE  VOTE  AND  THE  BEAM. 

▲  RUSSIAN  PE0TK8T  AGAINST  ENGLISH  HYPOCRISY. 

Madame  Blavatsky  has  been  moved  to  a  vehement  pro- 
test in  Lucifer  against  the  agitation  which  the  editors  of 
the  Fortnightly  and  the  Universal  Iteview  have  en- 
deavoured to  get  up  in  this  country  against  Russia  on 
account  of  the  abuses  connected  with  the  exile  system  in 
Siberia.  Madame  Blavatsky,  although  Russian  by  birth, 
is  very  cosmopolitan  in  her  sympathies  and  by  no  means 
an  apologist  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Russian  or  of  any 
Government ;  she  is  also  associated  editoriallv  with 
Mrs.  Besant,  who  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  Radical 
women  of  our  day ;  but  all  that  cannot  keep  her  from 
pouring  out  her  vials  of  scorn  upon  what  she  re- 
,gards  the  hypocrisy  and  cant  of  recent  manifesta- 
tions of  American  and  English  indignation.  The 
extracts  which  I  take  from  her  article  may  at  least 
suggest  one  reflection  to  some  of  those  good  pe<^le  who 
imagine  that  the  one  thing  needful,  when  Siberian 
atrocities  are  described,  is  to  fall  a-cursing  the  Russian 
Oovemment,  and  demanding  the  assassination  of  the  Tzar. 
If  this  is  the  effect  produced  by  their  diatribes  upon 
Madame  Blavatsky,  what  kind  of  influence  will  these 

demonstrations  "  produce  upon  the  responsible  Ministers 
who  are  charged  with  the  aoministration  of  the  Russian 
Empire? 

ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  AN  OWL  LAUGH. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  in  beginning  her  article,  says  that 
ahe  can  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  men  who 
went  to  Hyde  Park  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  poor  in  Siberia  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different 
Uiing  from  the  hypocritical  cant  in  this  matter  of  sundry 
editors  who  remain  dumb  in  face  of  misdeeds  at  home. 
This  is  enough  to  make  an  owl  l&uah  in  full  daylight. 

Of  the  flogging  of  Madame  Sahida  she  says  : — 

Were  this  '*  flogging  "  even  proven — which  it  is  not — still, 
brutal  and  sickening  as  the  fact  would  undeniably  be,  is  it 
teaUj  any  worse  than  the  kicking  by  the  police  of  women 
already  knocked  down  by  them ;  than  the  clubbing  until 
mangled  to  death  of  men  and  crippled  boys  ?  And  if  one  is 
reminded  that  the  alleged  flogging  "  took  place  (if  it  ever 
did)  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  probably  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  any  civilized  centre,  to  speak  of,  and  the  well- proven 
'^kicking  and  clubbing"  right  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
civilixed  city  in  the  world,  namely,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  it 
does  seem  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  merely  six  of  one  and 
balf-a-dozen  of  the  other.** 

But  that  does  not  content  her,  however,  and,  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  she  roundly  declares  that 
even  when  such  an  incident  as  the  flogging  of  Madame 
Sahida  is  taken  into  account,  the  position  of  women  in 
Russia  IB  immeasurably  better  than  the  position  of 
women  in  this  country.  Woman,  who  has  for  centuries 
been  in  England  the  man's  chattel,  has  had  in  Russia 
rights  on  a  par  with  those  of  men,  and  in  some  cases 
enjoyed  much  greater  privileges.  She  quotes  Herbert 
Spencer  to  the  effect  that  Gentlemen  (!)  arranged 
parties  of  pleasure  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  wretched 
women  whipped  at  Bridewell.  It  was  not  till  1817  that 
tlMs  public  whipping  of  women  was  abolished  in 
England." 

England's  tasmanlan  ateocities. 

But  Madame  Blavatsky  has  more  serious  business  in 
band.     She  declares  that  the  English  treatment  of 
the  aboriginal  races,  especially   in  Australia,  on  the 
mthority  of  French  and  Swedish  travellers,  is  infinitely 
lore  gkutly  than  anything  said  of  Russia  and  her  conduct 


in  Siberia.  She  quotes  in  support  of  this  assertion 
passages  from  Bertillon's  Les  Races  Sauvages  "  and 
Charles  Liimholtz's In  Cannibal  Countries/'  passages 
which  should  certainly  make  us  pause  when  we  are 
talking  of  playing  the  Pharisee  and  reproving  our 
neighbours'  mhumanity. 

Bertillon  speaks  of  Tasmania.  In  1803  there  were  still 
aboat  6,000  natives  left.  In  1872  died  the  last  of  the 
Tasmanians.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  ?  This  is  Bertillon's 
tale.  To  achieve  such  a  brilliant  result,  the  Bnglish  did  not  stop 
before  any  kind  of  cruelty.  They  premised  by  offering  £5 
for  the  head  of  every  adult,  and  £2  for  that  of  every  baby 
Tasmanian.  To  succeed  in  this  chase  after  the  miserable 
native  the  better,  the  English  brought  with  them  aborigines 
of  Australia,  the  great  enemies  of  the  Tasmanians,  and  used 
them  as  blood-hounds.  But  this  method  was  found  to  work 
too  slowly.  Then  a  eordtm  was  organized,  or  rather  a  band, 
selected  from  Colonists,  and  among  the  scum  of  the  garrison 
....  and  Arthur,  the  then  Governor  of  the  island,  was 
appointed  as  its  chief.  After  this  commenced  a  regular  chase 
after  the  Tasmanian,  as  one  finds  in  hunts  after  wild  boaxs. 
.  .  .  The  natives  were  driven  into  deep  water,  shot,  as  if 
by  accident,  and  those  who  escaped  were  poisoned  with 
arsenic  ....  some  Colonists  going  so  far  as  to 
make  a  fine  collection  of  their  victims'  skulls,  and  boasting 
of  it  ...  . 

AND  AUSTRALIAN  MASSACRES. 

Now  this  may,  or  may  not,  be  true  ;  it  may,  or  may  not,  be 
exaggerated,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Siberian  flogging "  anri 
cruelty  to  political  prisoners.  But  here  comes  something 
more  modem  and  trustworthy,  a  charge  from  a  decided 
friend  of  England  and  the  Australians,  and  one  who  says  what 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  heard  with  his  own  ears — 
namely,  Charles  Lfimholtz,  in  his  work  called  in  the 
French  translation,  "  Au  Pays  des  Cannibales."  To  kill  a 
native  of  Australia  is  the  same  as  killing  a  dog  in  the 
eyes  of  a  British  colonist,"*  says  Lfimholtz.  More  tlum  tfais : 
no  dog  will  be  so  cruelly  treated  in  Europe.  Its  life,  unless 
dangerous  to  men,  will  not  be  taken  away  without  any 
cause.  Not  so  for  the  native  of  Australia,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Swedish  author,  who  shows  that  there  are 
oung  men  who  make  a  point  of  hunting  the  blacks  every 
nnday  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  cities,  systematically 
passing  the  whole  day  in  that  sporty  simply  for  pleasure*s  sake 
,  .  .  A  party  of  four  or  fi\e  horsemen  prepare  traps,  or, 
driving  the  savages  into  a  narrow  pass,  force  them  to  seek 
refuge  on  precipitous  cliffs,  and  while  the  unfortunate 
wretches  are  climbing  at  their  life's  peril  on  almost  per- 
pendicular bare  rocks,  one  ball  after  another  is  fired  at  them, 
making  even  those  slightly  wounded  lose  their  hold,  and 
falling  down,  break  and  tear  themselves  into  shreds  on  the 
sharp  rocky  projections  below.  ...  A  squatter  in  Long 
Lagoon  has  become  famous  for  the  immense  number  of 
blacks  he  has  poisoned  with  strychnine.  And  this  is  no 
single  instance.  Although  local  law  (on  paper)  punishes 
murder,  it  is  in  reality  only  the  killing  0/  white  men  which 
is  called  murder.  English  colonists  have  repeatedly  offered 
to  Liiraholtz  to  shoot  a  few  blacks,  to  get  for  hira  the  native 
skulls  he  was  in  need  of.  .  .  .  Before  law  a  black  savage  is 
entirely  helpless.  The  British  colonists,  with  a  cruelty  a  tiger 
might  envy,  destroy  to  this  day  the  Australian  savages. 
"A  few  more  years,**  says  Liimholtz, "  and  the  Australian 
aboriginal  race  will  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  English  province  of  Victoria,  raised  on  the 
black  man's  lands,  soaked  through  and  through  with  his 
savage  blood  and  fertilised  with  his  bones,  will  blossom 
the  more  luxuriously  for  that 

Madame  Blavatsky^  final  word  is  this,  that  until 
Russia  has  as  much  said  of  her  by  her  friends  as  Liim- 
holtz  says  of  Australia,  and  others  of  India  and  America, 
the  best  advice  one  can  give  to  the  English  and  Americans 
is  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
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HOW  TO  FEED  MANKIND  IN  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

TRY  HOTHOUSES.     BY  PRINCE  KRAPOTKIN. 

When  the  millennium  comes,  shall  we  have  enough  to 
eat  or  shall  we  be  driven  to  eat  each  other  for  want  of 
victuals  ?  Such  is  the  formula  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Malthus,  whose  calculations  in  favour  of  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis are  amongst  the  most  formidable  fuid  the  most 
disagreeable  in  the  whole  field  of  poUtioal  economy.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  criticising  Edward  Bellamy,  declares 
that  in  his  Utopia  the  people  would  multiply  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  would  **  bring  about  a  vast  scene  of  squalid 
misery.'*  Prince  Krapotkin,  who  follows  him  in  the 
Forumy  argues  strongly  against  this,  and  supports  his 
contention  by  an  array  of  curious  facts  and  figures  in  an 
article  which  he  entitles  "The  Possibilities  of  Agricul- 
ture." Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  argues  that  the  millennium 
will  nm  short  of  food  because  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  everything  is  produced  by  labour : — 

Labour  only  produces  the  form  or  directs  the  natural  forces. 
The  material  is  produced  by  Nature,  and  she  will  not  supply 
more  than  a  given  quantity  within  a  given  area  and  under 
given  conditions. 

HOW  TO  INO&KASB  THS  YIELD  OF  LAND. 

Prince  Krapotkin  replies  that  the  limits  of  the  produo- 
tiveness  of  nature  are  almost  incalculable.  It  is  possible 
so  to  revolutionise  the  conditions  under  which  nature 
produces  food,,  that  ten  times  our  present  population 
could  live  and  thrive  on  the  same  area.  Dealing  with 
French  agriculture,  he  maintains  that  it  is  now  proved : — 

That  by  combining  a  series  of  such  simple  operations  as 
the  selection  of  seeds,  sowing  in  rows,  and  proper  manuring, 
the  crops  can  be  increased  by  at  least  75  per  cent,  over  the 
best  present  average,  while  the  cost  of  production  can  be 
reduced  by  60  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  some  inexpensive 
machinery,  to  say  nothing  of  costly  machines,  like  the  steam 
digger,  or  the  pulverisers  which  make  the  soil  required  for 
each  special  culture. 

The  extent  to  which  crops  can  be  increased  by  heavy 
manuring  is  almost  fabulous.  Below  Milan,  there  are 
meadows  which  will  yield,  when  irrigated  with  sewage 
water,  eighteen  tons  of  ha^  per  acre ;  so  that  if  such  pro- 
duction becomes  the  rule,  mstead  of  requiring  three  acres 
and  a  cow,  the  happy  Hodge  of  the  future  will  be  able  to 
keep  three  cows  to  the  acre  I  As  to  what  can  be  done  in 
raismg  cereals,  he  says : — 

Mr.  Hallett,  by  a  simple  selection  of  grains,  will  obtain  in 
a  few  years  a  wheat  which  bears  10,840  grains  on  each  stem 
grown  from  a  single  seed  ;  so  that  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  of  his  stems  of  wheat  (which  could  be  grown  upon 
a  score  of  square  yards)  would  give  the  yearly  supply  of 
bread  for  a  full-g^own  person. 

SOIL  MAKING,  HOT  PIPES  AND  GLASS. 

Market  gardening,  as  developed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  convinces  Prince  Krapotkin  that  the  gardener 
of  the  future  will  make  his  own  soil,  for  in  Paris,  when  a 
market  gardener  removes  to  another  plot,  he  carries  his 
soil  with  him !  Soil  making,  hot-water  pipes  in  the  soil, 
and  cultivation  under  glass,  will  be  essential  features  of 
the  garden  of  the  future.  The  latest  idea  is  watering 
the  soil  with  special  liquids,  containing  special  microbes. 
The  presence  of  certain  microbes  in  the  soil  is  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  plants,  hence  the  idea  of 
sowing  microbBs,  which  rapidly  grow  in  the  soil, 
and  fertilise  it.  Prince  Krapotlon's  chief  illustrations,^ 
however,  as  to  the  possibility  of  intensive  agriculture  are' 
taken  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  notably  from 
Guernsey.  Guernsey  has  1,300  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  and  has  more  unproductive  soil  than  Jersey ;  but 
Guernsey  leads  the  world  in  the  matter  of  advanced  agri- 


culture, because  Guernsey  is  beine  practically  roofed  in. 
The  Guernsey  kitchen  garden  is  ful  under  glass.  Prince 
Krapotkin  found  in  one  place  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
covered  with  glass;  in  another,  in  Jersey,  he  found 
vineries  under  glass  covering  thirteen  acres,  and  yielding 
more  money  retuni  than  that  which  can  be  taken  from 
an  ordinary  English  farm  of  1,300  acres.  £)ach  acre  of 
greenhouse  employs  three  men.  The  oost  of  erecting 
them  is  about  ten  shillings  per  souare  yard,  excluding  the 
cost  of  the  heating  pipes.  The  tnirteen  acres  are  warmed 
by  consuming  a  thousand  cart-loads  of  coke  and  coal. 
Prince  Krapotkin  sees  before  lon^  that  immense  vineries- 
will  grow  up  roimd  the  coal  pits  of  Northumberland,, 
where  artificial  heat  can  be  obtained  from  coals  selling  at 
the  cost  of  three  shiUings  the  ton. 

A  SUGGESTION  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  limit  of  productive  activity.  Prince  Krapotkin  con- 
cludes, has  not  even  been  imagined.  He  closes  his- 
paper  with  the  following  suggestion : — 

Suppose  that  instead  of  building  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
an  Eiffel  tower  a  thousand  feet  high,  a  number  of  intelligent 
men  should  cover  with  glass  houses,  say,  a  hundred  acres,  or 
more.  Suppose  they  devote  forty  acres  to  art — I  mean  to- 
flowers  and  to  tropical  vegetation— and  the  remaining  sixty- 
acres  to  the  plainest  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  will  be 
consumed  by  the  ton  during  the  Exhibition.  It  will  not  cost 
one  tenth  part  of  what  the  tower  would  cost,  but  it  is  sure  to 
repay  the  expense.  And — what  is  infinitely  more  important 
— It  will  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the. ideas  of  mankind 
as  to  what  the  soil  is,  and  how  it  must  be  treated.  It  will 
stimulate  invention  in  a  field  where  it  is  most  required,  and 
it  will  be  a  new  departure  for  the  coming  century 


THE  FIRST  STEPS  TOWARDS  INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 

Db.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  declares  that  a  political 
democracy  will  not  tolerate  much  longer  an  industrial 
oligarchy,  thus  defines  in  the  Fonim  the  first  steps  towards- 
the  realisation  of  industrial  democracy.    He  says  : — 

It  means  an  extension  of  profit-sharing?  and  co-opera' 
tion,  for  both  of  which  the  device  of  joint-stock  cor- 
porations is  preparing  the  way.  It  means  certainly  not 
a  nationalisation  of  skll  wealth,'but  such  legislation  as  will 
preserve  to  the  people  the  valuer  which  properly  belong  to 
the  people— the  mines  and  oil  wells  the  undeveloped  land 
values,  the  forests,  the  great  franchises,  and  the  forces  of 
nature  given  bv  our  present  patent  laws  too  absolutely  to 
the  patentee,  who  is  rarely  the  real  discoverer  or  inventor. 
It  means  the  total  aboHtion  of  the  methods  of  partnership 
now  in  vogue,  by  which  the  State  furnishes  funds  to  certain 
enterprises — sometimes  ecclesiastical,  sometimes  educational, 
sometimes  industrial— and  leaves  the  control  in  private- 
hands,  and  the  profits,  when  there  are  any,  in  private 
pockets.  It  means  the  adoption  of  the  broad  principle, 
"  No  appropriations  by  government  to  any  organisations  not 
under  public  control  and  for  the  public  benefit."  It  means 
not  the  conduct  of  the  industries  of  the  community 
by  the  State,  but  the  regulation  by  the  State  of  all  industries 
on  which  the  life  of  the  State  depends  ;  of  all  natural  and 
necessary  monopolies,  such  as  telej^raphs,  railroads,  water- 
supply,  public  lighting,  and  the  like ;  and  the  absolute 
ownership  and  admini:>t ration  by  the  State  of  all  such 
industries,  in  the  measure  in  which  cautious  experiments 
may  indicate  that  the  public  can  serve  itself  cheaper  and 
better  than  it  can  hire  private  corporations  to  serve  it.  It 
seems  to  me  to  involve  municipal  ownership  and  administra- 
tion of  all  street-lighting,  all  street-car  routes;  federal 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service ;  State- 
regulation  of  all  mines  and  oil  wells ;  and  federal  regulation,, 
though  probably  not  federal  ownership,  of  all  inter-State 
railway  systems.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  first  steps  in  the 
forward  movement. 
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MR.  60LDWIN  SMITH  SAYS. 

FOR  ALMOST  THE  LAST  TIME. 

Iir  the  Bystander  for  August  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
publishes  a  valedictory,  in  which  he  announces  that  **the 
series  of  the  Bystander  will  not  be  carried  'beyond 
the  next  month,  which  doses  our  year."  I  make, 
therefore,  the  following  extracts  from  his  penultimate 
swan  song : — 

A  NBW  FRANCE  IN  CANADA. 

Between  the  British  and  Protestant  sections  of  the 
Dominion  there  is  being  formed  a  French  nationality, 
under  the  moral  sovereignty  not  of  the  Queen  but  of  the 
Pope.  Who  fail  to  see  that  a  New  France  stands  in 
the  way  of  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  national  unity  of 
the  Dominion  ?  When  there  is  a  solid  mass  of  people  of 
one  race  inhabiting  a  compact  territory  with  a  language, 
religion,  character,  laws,  tendencies,  aspirations  and  senti* 
ments  of  its  own,  there  is  de  facto  a  nation.  That  Canada 
has  power  to  absorb  or  assimilate  this  nation  is  what 
nobcJdy  can  imaeine.  The  time  was  when  the  growth  of 
French  nationality  and  of  the  Ultramontane  theocracy 
connected  with  it  might  have  been  prevented,  but  that 
time  has  long  since  passed  away. 

There  is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  a  single  representative  of 
the  British  element  in  the  Cabinet.  So  much  for  the 
British  conquest  of  Quebec  !  All  the  more  ought  we  to 
guard  against  French  and  Ultramontane  encroachment 
the  integrity  of  the  British  Province. 

THE  TRIXTMPH  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

The  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  has  brought  to  Quebec, 
whence  it  will  operate  on  the  Dominion,  another  corps  of 
the  Papal  militia.  The  Franciscans,  it  is  now  announced, 
have  landed,  and  are  displaying  to  an  edified  people  the 
hard  boards  on  which  they  sleep,  the  sackcloth  which 
forms  their  bedding,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  their 
asceticism.  The  net  result  of  this  new  irruption  of  friars 
probably  will  be  a  further  draining  by  ecclesiastical  suction 
of  the  wealth  of  Quebec,  ending  in  increased  need  of  sub- 
sidies from  the  Dominion.  What  the  Jesuit  palmer-worm 
leaves  the  Franciscan  locust  will  devour,  and  Ontario 
and  Protestant  Montreal  in  the  end  will  pay  for  all. 

To  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition  we  nave  no  doubt 
we  should  come  in  due  time  if  the  propagandists  of  the 
Encyclical  could  have  their  way,  but  at  present  we  have 
got  no  further  than  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuit  Estates. 

A  CANADIAN  CAUTION  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

It  seems  that  through  some  traitorous"  channel  a 
doubt  has  foimd  its  way  to  the  Australians  whether  the 
success  of  Canadian  Confederation  is  so  assured  that  they 
have  only  to  tread  in  our  footsteps.  Let  the  Australians 
come  here  and  judge  for  themselves.  Let  them  measure, 
still  with  our  example  in  view,  the  amount  not  only  of 
expenditure  but  of  corruption,  demagogism,  and  faction 
which  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Government  as  a  prize  of 
perpetual  contention  between  Federal  parties,  will  entail. 
Already  they  are  practically  federated  tor  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  such  unions  as  a  group  of  colonies  under  the 
same  Crown.  If  Independence  was  the  aim  of  the 
Australians,  federation  would  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  external  security  and  extension  as  well  as 
for  that  of  internal  peace.  But  otherwise  they  had* 
better  count  the  full  cost  before  they  take  the  leap. 
Once  more,  we  say,  let  them  come  here  and  judge  for 
themselves. 


WHAT  MR.  SPEAKER  REED  HAS  DONE. 

Mr.  Speaker  Reed,  a  man  of  masterful  and  unscrupu- 
lous temper,  has  acted  on  the  opposite  theory  to  Speaker 
Carlisle,  and  has  restored  the  legislative  efficiency  of  the 
House  with  a  vengeance.  The  work  of  seven  months  in- 
cludes the  passage  of  the  Bill  for  a  new  Tariff,  the 
Customs  Administration  Bill,  Bills  for  an  extension  of 
•  the  use  of  Silver  in  the  standard  currency,  and  for  the 
Federal  control  of  National  Elections,  a  new  general 
Pension  Bill,  a  Bill  for  the  admission  of  two  new  States 
to  the  Union,  and  the  adoption  of  new  and  revolutionary 
Rules  of  Procedure.  These  were  all  contested  measures. 
Among  other  Bills  of  the  first  class  sure  to  pass  are  those 
for  the  restraint  of  mercantile  combines  and  monopolies, 
and  for  permitting  the  State  to  r^ulate  or  forbid  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  brought  from  one  State  into  anoUier.  It  is 
true,  the  principal  measures  are  as  bad  as  possible,  but 
they  have  passed,  and  Speaker  Reed  may  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  renovated  the  power  of  legislation.  He  has 
renovated  in  equal  measure  the  power  of  appropriation. 
To  lavish  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  a  single 
session  is  a  proof  of  vigour  and  one  which,  Hidessthe 
American  people  are  out  of  their  senses,  will  tell  on  the 
chances  of  the  party  in  power  at  the  approaching  Con- 
gressional elections. 

THE  DEFENCELESSNESS  OF  CANADA. 

Our  Jinffoes  have  been  brandishing  an  opinion  given 
by  an  English  officer  to  the  effect  that  the  invader  would 
again  be  repulsed  as  he  was  in  1812.  Since  1812  all  has 
Deen  changed.  The  coimtiy  has  c^ised  to  be  a  natural 
fortress  of  forest  which  the  bushranger  could  defend 
against  regular  troops.  It  has  been  laid  perfectly  open 
for  military  operations.  On  our  frontier  nave  grown  up 
great  cities  which  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
Railways  would  enable  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his 
overwhelming  resources,  and  steam  would  make  him 
master  of  the  Lakes,  every  point  on  the  northern  shores 
of  which  he  would  threaten  with  superior  force.  We 
have  no  army,  nor  could  we  create  one  in  an3rthing  like 
the  time  allowed  by  the  swift  march  of  modem  war.  It 
takes,  we  believe,  about  six  months  to  make  a  good  in- 
fantry soldier,  a  year  to  make  a  cavalry  soldier,  and  a 
still  longer  time  to  make  a  good  artilleryman.  We  have 
no  eauipments  of  war,  no  staff,  no  general  who  has  ever 
handled  a  large  body  of  men  under  fire.  Another  vital 
difference  between  the  situation  in  1812  and  the  present 
is  that  now  we  have  in  the  midst  of  us  a  French  nation, 
whUe  the  French  are  no  longer  kept  true  to  us  by  anta- 
gonism to  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  bound  to  New  England  by  the  presence 
there  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  of  their  kinsmen. 

MARRIAGE  A  RESTRAINT  ON  MAN. 

Marriage  is  not  always  a  union  of  souls,  but  it  is  at 
least  as  often  a  union  of  souls  as  concubinage  or  adultery, 
and  it  has  some  claim  to  careful  treatment  as  being  the 
keystone  of  civilized  society  and  the  safeguard  of  pure 
affection — ^the  highest  source  of  human  happiness.  With- 
out it  we  should  be  as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  When 
Mona  Caird,  or  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  her, 
play  with  this  questiox^  they  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  marriage  is  a  restraint  placed  by  the  stronger  sox 
upon  its  own  passions,  and  uiat  by  the  removal  of  the 
restraint  the  weaker  sex  would  be  far  the  greater  sufferer. 
The  male  sex  is  not  all  made  up  of  sentimentalists  like 
those  who  gather  round  the  tea-tables  ef<  Woman's 
Rights :  it  is  full  of  much  wilder  and  rougher  stuff, 
which,  when  "emancipated,"  would  use  its  liberty  wilh 
a  vengeance. 
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ARE  WE  HEARING  A  REVOLUTION? 

PBKHAFS.     BT  PROF.  OOLDWIK  SMITH. 

Pbof.  Goldwik  Smith  has  at  last  discovered  that 
"  Looking  Backwards  "  has  achieved  a  popularity  which  is 
not  without  significance  as  a  symptom  of  the  condition  of 
puhlic  opinion.  So  he  writes  about  it  in  the  August 
Forum,   He  remarks  that  Utopias  of  this  kind  are  apt, 

like  a  rainbow  in  the  spray  of  Niagara,  to  mark  a  cataract 
in  the  stream  of  history."  Those  of  More  and  Rabelais 
marked  the  fall  of  the  stream  from  the  middle  ages  to 
modem  life.  Plato's  **  Republic''  marked  the  catastrophe  of 
Ghreek  repubhcanism.  Langland's  vision  of  reform  heralded 
the  outbreak  of  LoUardism  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
serfs ;  Rousseau  was  the  herald  of  the  French  revolution. 
All  these  things  make  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  ask  himself 
whether  MrTl^ward  Bellamy  may  not  be  without  equal 
importance  as  a  prophet  of  unrest.  Of  his  criticism  of 
''Looking  Backwards"  there  is  not  much  need  to  say 
anything  nere.  Of  more  general  interest  is  his  attempt 
to  weigh  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  behef  that  we 
9re  once  more  nearing  a  revolutionary  epoch.  He  says : — 

There  is  a  general  feeling  abroad  that  the  stream  is  draw- 
ing near  a  cataract  now,  and  there  are  apparent  groands  for 
the  surmise.  There  is  everywhere  in  the  social  frame  an  out- 
ward unrest,  which  as  usual  is  the  sign  of  fundamental 
change  within.  Old  creeds  have  given  way.  The  masses, 
the  artisans  especially,  have  ceased  to  believe  that  the  exist- 
ing order  of  society,  with  its  grades  of  rank  and  wealth,  is  a 
divine  ordinance  against  which  it  is  vain  to  rebel.  They 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  a  future  state,  the  compensation  of 
those  whose  lot  is  hard  here.  Convinced  that  this  world  is  all, 
and'  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  come,  they  want  at  once  to 
grasp  their  share  of  enjoyment.  The  labour  journals  are  full 
of  this  thought.  Social  science,  if  it  is  to  taJce  the  place  of 
religion  as  a  conservative  force,  has  not  yet  developed  itself 
or  taken  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind.  The  rivalry  of 
Actions  and  demagogues  has  almost  everywhere  intro- 
duced universal  snSmge.  The  poorer  classes  are  freshly 
possessed  of  political  power,  and  have  conceived  boundless 
notions  of  the  changes  which,  by  exercising  it,  they  may  make 
in  their  own  favour.  They  are  just  in  that  twilight  of 
education  in  which  chimeras  stalk.  This  concurrence  of 
soci^  and  economical  with  political  and  religious  revolution 
has  always  been  fraught  with  danger.  The  governing  classes, 
unnerved  by  scepticism,  have  lost  faith  in  the  order  which 
they  represent,  and  are  inclined  to  precipitate  abdication. 
Many  members  of  them— partly  from  philanthropy,  partly 
from  vanity,  partly  perhaps  from  #ear— are  playing  the 
demagogue  and,  as  they  did  in  France,  dallying  with  revolu- 
tion. The  ostentation  of  wealth  has  stimulated  to  a  danger- 
ous pitch  envy,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  of  revolution.  This  is  not  the  place  to  cast 
the  horoscope  of  society.  We  may,  after  all,  be  exaggerating  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  The  first  of  May  passed  without  bringing 
forth  anything  more  portentous  than  an  epidemic  of  str&es, 
which,  though  very  disastrous,  as  they  sharpen  and  embitter 
class  antagonisms,  are  not  in  themselves  attempts  to  subvert 
society.  Much  is  called  socialism  and  taken  as  ominous  of 
revolution  which  is  merely  the  extension  of  the  action  of  the 
government,  wisely  or  unwisely,  over  new  portions  of  its 
present  field  and  perhaps  does  not  deserve  the  dreaded  name 
so  much  as  our  familiar  Sunday  law.  The  crash,  if  it  come, 
may  not  be  universal ;  things  may  not  everywhere  take  the 
same  course.  Wealth  in  some  countries,  when  seriously 
alarmed,  may  convert  itself  into  military  power,  of  which 
the  artisans  have  little,  and  may  turn  the  scale  in  its  own 
favour.  Though  social  science  is  as  yet  undeveloped,  intel- 
ligemoe  has  more  organs  and  an  increasing  hold.  The  present 
may  after  all  glide  more  calmly  than  we  think  into  the 
future.  Still  there  is  a  crisis,  we  have  had  the  Parisian 
Commune,  the  Spanish  IntranHgerUet,  nihilism,  anarchism. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  playing  with  viild-fire. 


WANTED,  A  NEW  CREED! 

THB  LUTHBSAV  DKMAKD  FOB  EBVI8IOK. 

Db.  Stuckekbuko,  in  the  Homiletic  JUview  for  July, 
describes  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  formulation  of  a 
new  creed  which  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
Germany.  He  says  that  it  is  headed  by  Dr.  Kaftan, 
Bucoessor  of  Doraer  as  Professor  of  Dogmatics  at  Berlin. 

Dr.  Kaftan  holds  that  creeds  are  necessary  for  the  Church 
as  well  as  for  the  individual  Christian,  but  he  emphatically 
rejects  the  existing  confessions.  He  holds  that  they  are  not 
the  direct  and  sole  product  of  Scripture,  and  are  not  the 
pure  expression  of  Christian  faith,  but  that  their  character  was 
determined  largely  by  the  philosophy  of  their  day.  Kaftan, 
in  common  with  others  in  the  same  school,  wants  to  free  the 
dogmas  from  all  foreign  admixture,  particularly  from 
phUosophical  elements  which  change  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  times.  The  present  creeds  he  pronounces  a  zeal  hindrance 
to  the  Church,  a  destroyer  of  unity  and  a  source  of 
contention.  There  is,  therefore,  urgent  demand  for  a  new 
creed. 

And  yet  the  creed  cannot  be  altogether  new.  He  claims 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  historic  development,  must 
strike  its  roots  in  Scripture,  and  must  be  true  to  the 
principles  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  new 
creed  must  be  the  product  of  theologians  as  representatives 
of  the  scriptural  faith  of  the  Church.  The  work  must  be  left 
to  theologians  because  they  alone  are  competent  to  g^ve  a 
definite  scientific  or  theological  expression  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church. 

What  the  contents  of  the  new  creed  are  to  be  is  not 
stated ;  but  it  is  evidrat  that  in  its  Christology,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  respects,  it  is  to  differ  greatly  fnm  the  existing 
confessions. 

The  views  prevalent  in  Protestant  Germany  respecting 
creeds  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  All  admit  that  the  Scripture  is  supreme  and  must  be  the 
source  of  faith.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  the  final  appeal, 
and  each  one  has  a  right  to  go  directly  to  Scripture  for  his 
doctrines.  God  has  committed  to  no  power  on  earth  the 
authority  to  determine  for  the  Christian  what  he  most 
believe.  Aids  may  be  afforded  by  others,  but  faith  is  a  per- 
sonal matter  between  the  individual  and  his  God. 

2.  All  likewise  admit  that  creeds  are  historic,  being  the 
expression  of  the  faith  of  the  persons  and  ages  which  made 
them.  They  are  not,  however,  final,  but  constantly  subject 
to  change  according  to  Scripture,  in  order  to  be  a  true 
exhibit  of  the  faith  of  those  who  adopt  them.  It  is  also 
universally  admitted  that  personal  faith  and  religion  can 
never  receive  adequate  expression  in  any  scientific  for- 
mulas. 

3.  The  left  wing  of  Protestantism  opposes  existing  creeds 
because  it  rejects  their  doctrines,  and  also  because  it  regards 
creeds  themselves  as  useless  fetters  of  reason,  of  conscience, 
and  of  faith,  and  as  inadequate  expressions  of  Christian 
ftdth.  The  liberals  want  no  new  dogma,  but  an  **undog- 
matic  Christianity." 

4.  Others,  particularly  the  Ritschl  school,  demand  a  new 
creed,  which  is  to  be  purely  religious,  free  from  the  admix- 
ture of  any  prevalent  philosophical  systems,  and  which  gives 
no  occasion  for  conflicts  with  science. 

6.  The  orthodox  advocate  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing 
creed,  but  they  admit  that  its  acceptance  may  be  the  result 
of  doctrinal  indifference,  and  that  there  is  an  orthodoxy 
which  is  dead  to  religion.  Some  want  the  creed  to  be 
unconditionally  binding  on  theological  professors  and  on 
preachers ;  others  want  a  more  liberal  subscription  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  differences  on  minor  points.  Not  a  few  hold 
that  if  the  fundamentals  are  accepted,  then  there  should  be 
liberty  respecting  other  doctrines.  Not  a  theologian  of  note 
'can  be  found  who  does  not  admit  that  on  some  points  the 
doctrines  have  not  yet  been  satisfiictorily  determined. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  biblicaL 
inspiration,  the  exact  character  of  the  Church,  and  questions 
of  eschatology. 
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A  PROPHECY  OF  WOE. 

WABS,  BABTHQUAKB8,  AND  RBVOLUTION. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.D.,  who  published  a  book 
some  years  ago  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  ethical 
and  industriS  education,  and  who  has  further  published 
a  Manual  of  Psychometry,  in  which  he  made  several  pre- 
dictions which  have  been  verified,  publishes  in  the  Arena 
for  August  a  most  alarming  paper  entitled,  **  The  Coming 
Cataclysm  of  America  and  Europe."  He  maintains  that 
periodicity  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  that  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching our  revolutionary  period.  From  1910  to  1916 
America  will  be  devastated  by  a  most  frightful  war,  a 
labour  and  capital  war  and  black  and  white  war,  in  which 
the  Church  will  be  shattered  and  the  marriage  relation 
approximated  to  freedom.  **The  cycle  of  woman  is  ap- 
proaching," and  it  is  somewhat  consoling  to  know  that 
**this  will  be  full  compensation  for  the  horrors  through 
which  we  are  to  pass.'^  The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  will  be  devastated  by  a  great  tidal  wave,  all  the 
cities  that  are  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level 
are  doomed  to  destruction,  and  "the  grandest  horror  will 
culminate  at  New  York  and  Jersey  City."  All  the  cities 
of  the  coast  will  perish  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years.  The  Mississippi  will  become  the  scourge  of 
America.  The  deforestation  of  the  continents  leads  to 
devastating  floods  and  barrenness  extending  over  vast 
regions.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors  of  war  and 
flood  there  will  occur  a  geological  convulsion  before  which 
aU  the  earthquakes  of  the  past  will  seem  the  merest 
trifles.  After  six  years  the  war  and  horror  will  culmi- 
nate after  terrible  loss  of  human  life  and  immense 
destruction  of  great  cities  in  the  establishment  of  the 
nationalization  of  everything  on  Edward  Bellamy*s 
principles. 

The  following  is  this  terrible  prophet's  forecast  as  to 
what  is  to  happen  in  Europe 

Europe,  too,  has  its  great  calamity,  but  secondary  in 
importance  to  that  of  America.  The  beginning  of  the 
tragedy  will  approach  with  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  war  develop  in  about  fifteen  years.  Two  years  of 
sanguinary  revolution  will  be  her  volcanic  outburst  from  the 
pent-up  fires  that  are  smouldering  now  in  human  bosoms 
(and  in  the  fiery  sea  that  supplies  Vesuvius),  for  Europe  has 
not  the  statesmanship  that  could  meet  Its  crisis— neither 
lias  America.  The  result  will  be  the  utter  destruction  of 
monarchy,  an  effete  absurdity  which  the  enlightened  have 
outgrown.  Every  throne  will  be  destroyed  except  that  of 
the  sick  man  in  Europe."  The  Sultan  will  remain,  and  the 
Oerman  Emperor  will  yield  slowly  to  the  progress  of  consti- 
tutional government.  Victoria  may  not  survive  1890  ;  but  it 
is  possible  her  vitality  will  carry  her  into  1891.  Her 
physicians  will  not  be  able  ta  understand  her  condition  or  to 
overcome  it.  The  tendency  will  be  to  an  apoplectic  shock 
and  comatose  condition,  in  which  she  will  pass  away.  The 
^ntlemanly  Wales  will  have  a  short  reign,  for  England  is 
ripe  for  a  change,  and  he  will  realise  the  propriety  of  an 
abdication.  Ten  years  after  his  mother's  death  will  pro- 
bably end  his  life.  England  will  be  more  fortunate  than  the 
Continent,  on  which  the  situation  will  be  grandly  melo- 
dramatic, for  after  torrents  of  Wood  and  demolished  thrones 
have  roused  the  world,— the  limitless  power  of  the  globe  in- 
troduces the  grand  climax  in  a  terrific  convulsion  of  the 
entire  Mediterranean  region,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Spain, 
l^ce,  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. Exhausted  nature  and  exhausted  humanity  will  then 
end  their  struggles.  Long  before  that  time  arrives  Pope  Leo 
and  Czar  Alexander  will  have  disappeared.  July  will  be  a 
dangerous  month  to  the  health  of  the  Pope.  He  will  not 
last  two  years,  probably  not  one.  Neither  will  Alexander  be 
in  existence  two  years  from  now— a  death  by  violence  seems 
to  be  his  destiny.   Less  than  three  years  will  end  the  official 


career  and  pmonal  existence  of  the  two  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  administration  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
President  will  be  the  last  of  the  two  to  take  his  departure. 

Italy,  which  is  at  this  time  troubled  by  priestly  machina- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  of 
which  the  public  will  soon  hear  (though  I  believe  the  press 
is  not  yet  aware),  will  suffer  severely  in  the  shock  and  the 
inroads  of  the  sea  along  her  coasts.  Rome  will  not  escape, 
and  Naples  will  suffer.  Egypt  will  be  more  unfortunate — 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  half  destroyed,  and  the  Suez  Canal 
demolished — its  bed  washed  out.  The  maritime  cities  of  the 
Levant  will  be  nearly  destroyed — Palestine  and  Asia  Minor 
suffer,  and  even  Constantinople  be  badly  shaken,  though 
Greece,  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  will  seem  to  be  shielded. 
Here  we  drop  the  curtain. 

Not  before  time ! 


PAUL  BOURGET,  THE  NOVEUST. 

▲  GERMAN  VIEW. 

Admirers  of  Paul  Bourget  should  be  grateful  to  Herr 
Ferdinand  Gross  and  Nord  wnd  Siid  for  another  very 
able  study  of  the  French  novelist.  But  before  analysing 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Bourget,  Herr  Gross 
contrasts  the  French  writers  of  to-day  with  the  greatest 
German  poet.  Goethe,  he  says,  is  probably  the  highest 
example  of  the  naive  creative  poet,  who,  while  himself 
perhaps  the  most  astonished  at  the  works  of  his  own 
genius,  ¥ra8  always  burning  to  learn  from  others  capable 
of  judging  him  what  God  Imd  reaUy  created  in  his  breast. 
From  the  criticism  of  another  he  learnt  to  comprehend 
himself,  and  the  more  objective  and  foreign  an 
opinion  seemed  to  him,  the  more  welcome  was  it 
as  a  light  in  the  bewildering  paths  of  his  poetical 
creations.  He  spoke  quite  honestly  when  he  assured  the 
French  translator  of  **  Faust "  that  he  never  understood 
**  Faust  "  better  than  in  the  French  version.  Again,  he 
wrote  to  Schiller,  "Continue  to  make  me  accmainted 
with  my  own  works."  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  M.  Zola 
and  many  other  French  authors.  Zola  knows  himself 
and  his  books,  and  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were 
the  work  of  another  person,  yet  always  subjectively,  for 
as  the  critic  of  himself  he  fails  to  separate  himself  from 
the  author ;  but  he  does  not  need  to  be  helped  to 
understand  himself.  And  in  this  particular  he  has  many 
imitators,  especially  in  France,  Everywhere  we  see 
Frenchmen,  each  setting  up  a  school  of  his  own,  and 
praising  it  as  the  deliverance  of  authorship  from  all 
evil.  For  the  apostle  the  question  is  not  how  the 
bird  sings,  but  whether  he  is  perched  on  a  bough 
which  no  bird  has  occupied  before  him,  and  that  the 
result  is  often  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  the  bough  than 
for  the  bird  does  not  seem  to  concern  the  bird  in  the 
least.  The  German  critic  goes  on  to  describe  Bourget  as 
a  clever  vivisector  and  analyst  of  the  female  heart,  and 
reviews  his  work  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  essay-writing, 
and  fiction.  Bourget  has  joined  no  existing  clique.  His 
one  aim  has  been  to  bore  into  the  inner  fife  of  certain 
figures  which  he  chooses  to  bring  on  to  the  scene,  and  to 
handle  hatred  and  love  as  anatomical  preparations.  In- 
deed his  gift  of  dismembering  the  organism  of  a  soul  is 
such  that  with  it  alone  he  excites  in  the  reader  a 
suspense  which  otherwise  could  not  be  possible  except  in 
actions  of  the  most  complicated  character,  and  thereby 
at  the  same  time  he  manages  to  conceal  in  the  most 
subtle  manner  his  own  deficiency  in  the  power  of  invent- 
ing. In  his  novels  natural  events  of  course  do  take 
place,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  breasts  only  of  hia 
heroes  and  heroines. 
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MY  ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  OFFICER. 

BY  GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

The  first  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
August  is  written  by  G^eneral  Sherman,  whose  portrait, 
by-the-bye,  is  given  in  the  New  Enyland  Mayazhie  for  • 
AugoBt,  And  is  entitled  **  Our  Army  and  Militia."  It  is 
somewhat  discursive,  but  contains  much  interesting 
matter.  When  General  Sherman  was  at  West  Point  a 
bright  young  lad,  who  had  just  come  from  the  country, 
asked  the  commandant  of  the  new  cadets,  **What  must 
I  do  to  excel  in  my  profession  ? " — 

He  received  the  blunt  answer,  "  Obey  orders.'*  The  sequel 
waa  that  he  graduated  in  the  following  January,  went  back 
to  his  home,  studied  law,  rose  in  his  profession,  and  became 
a  judge  in  one  of  the  United  States  courts  in  a  western 
territory. 

This  seemed  to  General  Sherman  unsatisfactory,  and  he 
complains  that  the  military  profession  supplies  no  answer 
to  the  cadet's  question.  After  sketching  the  three  arms 
into  which  armies  are  resolved,  General  Sherman  gives  his 
readers  the  benefit  of  his  own  thoughts  and  experience, 
which  he  thinks  will  partially  answer  the  young  cadet's 
question. 

FORTS  versus  ships. 
In  the  preliminary  portion  of  his  article  General  Sherman 
expresses  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  a  question  which 
much  exercises  military  experts  in  this  country : — 

It  seems  to  me  that,  no  matter  how  powerful  naval  guns 
may  be  fabricated,  our  land  guns,  resting  on  the  solid  earth, 
can  be  built  stronger,  while  steam  and  hydraulic  power  may 
raise  the  gun,  fire  with  precision,  and  lower  away  behind  the 
invulnerable  earth ;  so  that  the  old  ratio  is  not  changed,  that 
five  guns  on  land  are  equal  to  a  hundred  afloat. 

Anything  which  attempts  to  limit  danger  to  person  in 
war  is  a  mistake.  In  my  judgment,  the  engine  of  a  man-of- 
war  should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  by  armour,  but  the 
fighting-decks  and  bulwarks  should  be  thin,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  shot  to  go  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  same  of 
our  seacoast  forts.  A  few  twelve-inch  rifles  at  the  salients 
bearing  on  sea  channels,  with  steel  casements,  an  abundance 
of  cheaper  ten  or  fifteen-inch  barbette  or  embrasure  guns, 
with  spherical  cast-iron  shot  well  handled,  supplemented  by 
entanglements  and  torpedoes,  will  make  our  chief  seaports 
comparatively  safe  against  any  modem  fleet. 

ADVICE  TO  A  SUBALTERN. 

This  is  General  Sherman's  advice  to  a  young  officer 
who  wishes  to  excel  in  his  profession  : — 

Attend  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  the  garrison 
or  post  to  which  you  are  assigned,  with  the  assurance  that 
these  duties  are  based  on  the  experience  of  your  predecessors, 
as  good  men  as  yourselves,  and  no  better.  The  Gk>vernment 
provides  the  officer  and  soldier  with  reasonable  liberality,  so 
that  they  must  not  embark  in  trade,  business,  or  speculation ; 
for  a  man  cannot  be  a  good  soldier  if  his  thoughts  and 
interests  are  elsewhere.  The  subaltern  must  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  daily  duties  and  to  his  studies,  which  will 
the  better  prepare  him  for  the  accidents  of  war  that  always 
oome  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  especially  in  this  country ; 
and,  above  all,  be  must  never  harbour  a  thought  of  doubt  as 


to  the  allegiance  due  to  his  Gk)vemment  and  the  officers  ap- 

Sointed  to  administer  it.   With  its  politics  he  has  nothing  to 
o  whatever. 

WHAT  AN  OFFICER  IS  EXPECTED  TO  KNOW. 

Every  army  officer  is  now  required  to  know  the  history  of 
his  own  country  and  of  its  institutions,  of  the  colonies,  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  the  subsequent  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War.  Army  officers  cannot 
be  expected  to  follow  all  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  they  may  easily  master  the  two  volumes  of  Bancroft's 
**  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'*  During  our  Civil  War  many  a  young  lieutenant 
became  a  colonel,  brigadier,  major-geneml,  corps  or  army 
commander,  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  without  a  book  save 
the  "Army  Regulations";  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
commanded  detachments,  with  power  over  life  and  death, 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  great  laws  of  war.  Of  the  valu- 
able treatises  on  this  subject  I  always  prefer  that  of  "  The 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace,**  by  Hugo  Grotius  (bom  in  Holland), 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  London,  1738— a 
book  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  good  library.  Every 
army  officer  should  make  Grotius  his  text-book,  just  as  evei^r 
lawyer  makes  Coke  and  Blackstone  his. 

A   PLEA    FOR   AN  EFFICIENT  MILITIA. 

Greneral  Sherman  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  & 
regular  militia,  which  was  Washington's  great  ideal.  The 
revised  statutes  provide  that  every  able-bodied  citizen 
between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  shall  be 
enrolled  in  the  militia.  This  would  give  the  United 
States  a  militia  of  8,420,000  men,  of  whom  not  one  is 
armed,  equipped  or  organized,  or  who  even  professes  to 
know  the  art  of  war.  General  Sherman  pleads  for  the 
revision  of  the  revised  statutes  in  order  that  war  should 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day  : — 

The  regular  army  should  be  made,  in  organization,  dis- 
cipline, and  equipment,  the  best  possible;  and  the  State 
guards  should  have  identically  the  same  organization,  drill, 
uniform,  and  equipment,  so  as  to  constitute  the  resmre  to 
the  regular  army,  subject,  of  course,  to  State  authority,  but 
ready,  as  far  as  can  be,  if  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

He  would  have  the  Federal  Government  arm  and 
equip  one  man  in  every  hundred  of  those  at  present 
subject  to  militia  duty  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
the  forty-four  States  : — 

To  these  the  national  Government  should  supply  arms, 
equipment,  tents,  uniforms,  and  the  same  pay  as  regulars 
when  called  into  active  service,  all  moneys  and  properties  to 
be  receipted  for  and  accounted  for  to  the  officers  of  the 
treasury  ;  and  these  select  militi'i'*  should  be  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  officers  of  the  Inspector-General's  depart- 
ment of  the  national  army. 

The  States  will,  as  many  do  already,  supplement  the  pro- 
visions of  law  by  exempting  the  men  from  jury  duty  and 
militia  tax ;  by  providing  them  with  armouries,  heated  and 
lighted,  transportation  and  pay  while  in  camps  of  instruction, 
and  other  like  advantages  to  encours^e  the  young  men  who 
have  a  natmral  fondness  for  military  life  to  embark  in  it. 

In  conclusion,  he  says : — 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  so  organize  the 
machinery  of  Government  as  to  make  these  vital  principles 
an  actuality  instead  of  a  theory,  and  as  our  Constitution 
declares  that  a  well-regulated  militia  is  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  I  say,  with  the  sailor,  "  Make  it  so." 
This  work  will  give  ample  employment  to  the  young  aspirants 
of  the  next  generation.  In  this  article  I  have  purposely 
abstained  from  treating  of  general  and  staff  officers.  In  my 
judgment  a  good,  well-managed  garrison  on  the  frontier,  or 
an3rwhere,  is  the  oest  possible  school  for  generals  and  even 
staff  officers. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  MAaAZmES. 

The  moBt  ambitioua  poem  in  the  magazinefi  tat 
August  is  Mr.  George  Barlow's  Singers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  which  appears  in  the  Universal 
Jteview.  The  poet  labours  uneasily  beneath  the 
mammoth  metre  which  he  has  chosen  to  employ, 
but  notwithstandii^  this  it  contains  much  that  is 
good.  He  passes  in  review  all  our  century  singers, 
from  the  early  poets  who  mingled  with  their  mood 
the  spirit  of  blood  -  smeared,  wild -eyed  revolution. 
Wordsworth  chose  amidst  the  hills  to  ponder  "rather 
than  to  hear  mad  Paris  thimder  from  her  cannon 
throats  the  rights  of  man."  Grey-haired,  venerable 
Landor,  "strong-browed,  drama-moulding  Browning," 
who  won  "our  woman  poet  for  his  bride,  who  into 
deathless  music  wrought  all  the  wealth  of  woman's 
passion,  all  man's  sober  strength  of  weightier  thought ;  " 
and  Shelley,  "  who  made  the  life  of  a  lyric  dream,  and 
into  music  wove  the  moonlight,"  pass  in  stately  proces- 
sion through  Mr.  Barlow's  verse.  Of  the  Americans  Mr. 
Barlow  says : — 

Later  on  our  brother  singers  fought  their  battle  vast  beyond 
the  wave : 

Longfellow  and  Whittier  struggled,  hurling  slavery  to  its 
blood-red  grave. 

Now  at  last  the  slave  is  chainless,  through  their  power  of 

brain  and  force  of  heart : 
Lowell,  Brjant,  countless  others— noSly  each  one  played  a 

giant^s  part. 

Poe  with  mystic  sweetness  muimored— left  us  lyrics  time's 

touch  may  not  wrong : 
Whitman  spike  but  half  his  message,  failing  through  the 

immenseness  of  his  iong ; 

Failing  through  his  very  largeness  of  desire  co-equal  with  the 

laid — 

Left  a  vast  work  unaocomplished,  waiting  for  some  even 
mightier  hand. 

After  referring  to  Musset  and  Hugo,  Mr.  Barlow 
chants  the  praises  of  Tennyson,  "most  &iglish-hearted," 
and  of  William  Morris — 

Morris  took  the  Greek  wise  legends— made  us  hear  through 

London's  drearv  roar 
Witch  Medea's  luring  laughter,  and  the  wave  that  leaped 

from  Jason's  oar : 

Mr.  Barlow  then  continues  with  Matthew  Arnold, 
"  smitten  with  all  our  century's  sadness. "  Clough,  seized 
by  grim  doubt,  "  he  only  knew  for  certain  that  the  old 
hope  would  avail  no  more  ; "  Charles  Kingsley — 

Fearless,  noble,  deathless  singer!  while  his  England  still 

confronts  the  sea 
Eyes  shall  soften,  hearts  shall  tremble,  at  the  pathos  of  the 

"  Sands  of  Dee." 

"  Is  not  Westward  Ho !  a  poem,  rich  in  music  though 
it  lacks  a  rhyme ; "  Rossetti,  "  who  reimbued  the 
English  sonnet ; "  Sir  Edwiu  Arnold,  who  failed  not 
**  somewhat  of  Buddha's  grei^tness."  Swinburne  and 
Byron  and  Keats  complete  the  list  of  Mr.  Barlow's 
Singers  of  our  Century." 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 
(From  the  Centamial.) 
Makes  of  earth  and  sea, 
What  shall  we  render  Thee  f 

All  things  are  Thine : 
Ovj3  but  from  day  to  day 
0t&l  with  one  heart  to  pray 


Qod  bless  our  land  alwa] 
This  land  c# 


IGgfaty  in  brotherhood,  . 
Mighty  for  God  and  good, 

Let  us  be  Thine. 
Here  let  the  nations  see 
Toil  from  the  curse  set  free, 
Labour  and  Liberty 

One  cause— and  Thine» 

Here  let  glad  Plenty  rei^n ; 
Here  let  none  seek  in  vam 

Our  help  and  Thine— 
No  heart  for  want  of  friend 
Fail  ere  the  timely  end, 
But  love  for  ever  blend 

Man's  cause  and  TUne. 

Here  let  Thy  peace  abide ; 
Never  may  strife  divide 

This  land  of  Thine. 
Let  us  united  stand, 
One  great  Australian  band. 
Heart  to  heart,  hand  in  hand, 

Heart  and  hand  Thine. 

Strong  to  defend  our  right, 
Proud  in  all  nations*  sight, 

Lowly  in  Thine,— 
One  in  all  noble  fame, 
Still  be  our  path  the  same, 
Onward  in  Freedom's  name, 

Upward  in  Thine. 

J.  Bbunton  Stephens. 

TWO  AMERICAN  POEMS. 

In  the  Atlantic  MmMy  for  September  two  of  the  fore- 
most American  poets  contribute  verses.  The  first  is 
Mr.  Russell  LoweU's  "  Inscription  for  a  Memorial  Bust 
of  Fielding  " 

He  looked  on  naked  Nature  unashamed, 

And  saw  the  Sphinx,  now  bestial,  now  divine. 
In  change  and  recbange ;  he  nor  praised  nor  blamed, 

But  drew  her  as  he  saw  with  fearless  line. 
Did  he  good  service  ?   God  must  judge,  not  we ; 

Manly  he  was,  and  generous  and  sincere ; 
English  in  all,  of  genius  blithely  free : 
Who  loves  a  Man  may  see  his  image  here. 

The  second  is  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Holmes'  "Tartarus,"^ 
which  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  latest  instalment  of 
"  Over  the  Teacups 

While  in  my  simple  gospel  creed 
That  ♦*  God  is  love  "  so  plain  I  read, 
Shall  dreams  of  heathen  birth  affright 
My  pathway  through  the  coming  night  t 
Ah,  Lord  of  life,  thougti  spectres  pale 
Fill  with  their  threats  the  shadowy  vale, 
With  Thee  my  faltering  steps  to  aid, 
How  can  I  diure  to  be  afraid  ? 

Is  there  a  world  of  blank  despair, 
And  dwells  the  Omnipresent  there  T 
Does  He  behold  with  smile  serene 
The  shows  of  that  unending  scene, 
Where  sleepless,  hopeless  anguish  lies, 
And,  ever  dying,  never  dies  1 
Say,  does  He  hear  the  sufferer's  groan. 
And  is  that  child  of  wrath  his  own? 

O  mortal,  wavering  In  thy  trust. 
Lift  thy  pale  forehead  from  the  dust  I 
The  mists  that  cloud  thy  darkened  eyes 
Fade  ere  they  reach  the  o'erarching  skies  t 
When  the  blind  heralds  of  despair 
Would  bid  thee  doubt  a  Father's  care. 
Look  up  from  earth,  and  read  above 
On  heaven's  blue  tablet,  God  IS  LOYX! 
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VENUS  AND  THE  SPANISH  FRUR. 

A  WBIED  LSOBND  OF  CAK&ARA. 

In  Good  Wordsy  Mr.  WilUam  Sharp  tellsan  Italian  variant 
of  the  Venus  and  Tannhauser  legend,  which,  he  says, 
was  told  him  by  the  grandson  of  the  man  who  saw  the 
Venus  who  wrought  the  irreparable  ruin.  The  story  is  a 
very  remarkable  one,  and  if  Mr.  Sharp  has  not  invented 
it  all  out  of  his  own  head,  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe,  it  deserves  to  rank  in  a  high  place  with  the 
contemporary  stories  of  the  weird.  The  story  begins  by 
telling  how  a  Spanish  monk.  Fray  Antonio  El  Moro,  came 
to  live  at  Carrara.  He  had  revolted  against  the  discipline 
of  the  monastery,  and  had  been  trained  as  a  sculptor  in 
Madrid  and  Home,  but  one  day  during  a  papal  benedic- 
tion at  St.  Peter's  he  fell  prostrate,  bitterly  repenting  his 
^ins,  crying  out  that  he  was  neither  Moor  nor  Christian, 
but  a  lost  soul.  After  a  period,  in  which  he  alternated 
between  licence  and  austerity,  he  came  to  Carrara,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  a  disused  farmhouse,  where  he 
worked  like  a  demon  at  a  block  of  Venus  marble,  a 
marble  so  called  from  its  exceeding  beauty,  and  because  it 
has  killed  so  many  strong  men. 

'*One  day  my  grandfather  was  passing  by,  when  he  saw 
¥ny  Antonio  lying  stark  on  tke  ground  outside  the 
stu(uo  wall.  He  ran  into  the  room  to  seek  for  water. 
When  he  entered,  he  was  as  one  stricken  dumb,  for 
before  him  was  the  most  glorious  thing  he  had  ever  seen, 
dreamt  of,  or  imagined.  The  Spaniard's  *  Venus' 
seemed  alive :  her  TOautiful  body  glowed  with  life,  so 
soft  and  rosy  it  seemed.  My  grandfather  swore  that 
there  was  a  living  light — a  light  of  evil  triumph — in  her 
face,  and  that  her  eyes  moved  upon  him  scornfully. 
Well,  Fray  Antonio  was  soon  brought  to,  but  he  no 
longer  seemed  the  same  man.  For  days  he  wandered 
about,  muttering,  clenching  his  hands,  sometimes  throw- 
ing up  his  arms  like  a  drowning  man.  Less  than  a  week 
hs^  elapsed,  when,  after  a  day's  absence  in  Genoa  (to 
obtain  money,  as  was  afterwaros  learned),  he  summoned 
one  of  the  foremen  and  a  dozen  quarrymen.  He  had 
also  chartered  a  six-ox  team.  When  the  men  arrived 
Fray  Antonio  astonished  them  hy  his  words.  *  Men,'  he 
^id,  *  you  may  or  may  not  believe  me,  but  this  Venus 
that  I  have  made,  and  whom  you  will  shortly  see,  is  a 
demon  incarnate  and  has  gained  some  strange  and  subtle 

rwer  over  me.  There  is  but  one  thing  for  me  to  do. 
have  had  a  vision,  and  I  know  that  my  soul  is  lost 
unless  I  bury  her  deep  in  the  mountain  whence  came 
the  evil  marble  of  which  she  is  wrought.  I  said  this  to 
her  last  night,  hoping  to  break  her  spell  over  me ;  but 
after  I  had  blown  out  the  lantern  and  turned  to  go,  I 
heard  her  whisper,  *  You  are  mine  for  ever ;  you  nave 
made  me  live  ;  I  am  your  bride  ;  nought  shall  keep  us 
long  asunder,  do  what  you  will.'  Of  course,  the  fore- 
man—an intelligent  man,  and  one  who  knew  good  sculp- 
ture when  he  saw  it — ^tried  everything  to  dissuade 
Fray  Antonio  from  his  purpose,  but  without  success. 
In  blasting  the  slope,  whence  had  come  the  block,  a  deep 
<»vern  had  been  exposed  to  view,  and  the  rift  had  extended 
to  the  roadway ;  but  no  further  blasting  had  occurred 
there.  The  Spaniard's  idea  was  to  carry  his  Venus  back 
to  the  hill-cave,  thrust  her  therein,  and  then  wall  her  up 
by  rolling  huge  boulders  against  the  mouth  and  down  from 
the  heights  aroimd.  He  knew  well  that  any  further 
blasting  would  destroy  his  Venus,  for,  as  he  explained  in 
his  madness,  he  dare  not  smash  up  the  statue  where  it 
stood,  for  it  would  be  murder  to  kill  a  living  woman  ! 
In  vain  the  foreman  argued  that  it  would  equally  be 
murder  to  immure  her  in  the  hill  of  Carrara.  'No,' 
answered  Fray  Antonio,  '  for  being  made  of  marble  she 


would  endure  in  the  marble  heart  of  the  mountain.  If 
ever  she  were  killed  bv  the  blasting,'  he  added,  '  the  fault 
would  not  be  his.'  WeU,  well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is 
that  the  Spaniard's  statue  was  lifted  on  to  the  ox-team, 
and  slowly  and  as  carefully  as  possible  borne  upward  to 
the  quarries.  Fray  Antonio  wanted  almost  as  much 
care  taken  of  his  Venus  as  though  she  were  indeed 
a  mortal  woman.  But  at  last  she  was  half  shoved, 
half  hoisted  in,  and  then  big  boulders  were  rolled 
up,  till  the  opening  was  an  opening  no  more.  Weeks 
passed,  and  Fray  Antonio  was  almost  forgotten,  when 
suddenly  he  reappeared.  All  day  long  he  wandered 
idly  about,  and  the  few  who  were  ever  there  by  night 
swore  that  they  saw  him  standing,  wildly  gesticulating, 
in  front  of  the  place  where  his  Venus  was  buried.  One 
stormy  night  he  was  seen  hurrying  up  the  moimtain  side. 
About  midnight  some  of  the  quarry-folk  living  in  the 
nearer  hamlets  heard  a  gigantic  rolling  and  crashing,  and 
next  day  many  affirmed  that  they  had  been  wakened  by 
a  severe  though  momentary  earthquake.  Nothing  was 
seen  of  Fray  Antonio  after  that,  and  it  is  possible  that 
his  disappearance  might  have  been  completely  overlooked, 
had  it  not  been  for  certain  mysterious  sounds — strange 
moaning  cries,  and  even  supplicating  shrieks— heard 
o'  nights  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  the  spot  where  the 
Venus  had  been  buried.  This  went  on  for  months,  till 
that  part  of  Carrara  became  almost  deserted.  Ultimately, 
the  head  folk  grew  i^ngry  about  the  matter,  and,  as  the 
best  way  to  prove  that  Fray  Antonio  was  not  interred  in 
the  hillside,  determined  to  blast  away  the  boulders  and 
destroy  the  cavern,  and  the  Venus  with  it.  It  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  persuade  men  to  take  part  in  this  action, 
but  at  last  it  was  done.  My  grandfather  declared  (every 
time  he  told  the  story^  that  to  his  dying  day  he  could 
never  forget  the  sight  he  beheld  after  the  blastines  and 
pickaxing  and  so  forth  had  taken  place.  The  tind  blast 
had  torn  the  roof  and  one  side  of  the  cavern  right  off. 
There,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all,  stood — ^mark  you,  stood, 
although  she  had  been  left  recumbent— the  toll  Venus, 
and  lying  across  her  feet  was  the  emaciated  corpse  of  Fray 
Antonio  1  Every  one  looked  very  glum.  The  chief  over- 
seer was  a  religious  man,  and  he  did  not  wish  that  the 
poor  sculptor  should  remain  without  a  word  of  grace,  so 
he  gave  orders  that  a  rope  should  be  passed  round  the 
body's  legs,  and  that  it  should  then  be  drawn  away. 
Knowing  how  superstitious  th'e  men  were,  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  Venus,  for  even  if  they  said  no  more  of 
her  than  that  she  brought  bad  luck,  he  knew  how  trouble- 
some they  would  become.  But  no  one  would  stir  to  fulfil 
the  command,  till  at  last  my  grandfather  mustered  up 
courage  and  slipped  the  rope  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  corpse.  Then  several  took  hold  of  the  hither 
end  and  pulled  with  might  and  main.  Alas  !  none  had 
noticed  that  the  right  arm  of  Fray  Antonio  was  twined 
round  the  feet  of  the  Venus,  so  that  the  first  jerk  caused 
her  to  sway  to  and  fro.  The  next  moment  she  fell,  and 
right  on  the  top  of  Fray  Antonio  ;  and  then,  being  on  the 
verge  of  the  incline  that  led  to  a  dark,  narrow,  precipitous 
hoUow,  from  whose  profound  deptlis  came  a  sound  of  splash- 
ing, as  the  stones  and  shingle  fell  with  a  dull  thud  into  the 
water,  downward  she  rolled,  dragging  with  or  shoving 
before  her  the  body  of  Fray  Antonio.  Before  anything  could 
be  done,  she  and  her  victim  disappeared  down  the  narrow 
abyss.  There  was  a  hoarse  reverberation,  a  surging 
splash,  and  then  all  was  over,  though  there  were  some 
ready  solemnly  to  swear  that  they  heard  evil  laughter 
and  despairing  groans.  Signor  Emilio  Castelbianco,  the 
chief  overseer,  sent  for  a  priest,  who  read  the  services  of 
the  Church  over,  the  unfortunate  Fray  Antonio,  and  then 
exorcised  and  cuned  the  evil  spirit. 
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SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  AMERICAN  UFE. 

In  the  Universal  Remew,  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey  writes 
on  "Some  Peculiarities  of  American  Life."  He  main- 
tains that  the  immense  influx  of  foreign  elements  into 
the  American  continent  is  creating  political,  social,  and  • 
religious  diversities  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  result  in  peculiarities  which  strike  every 
visitor.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  he  sets  to  work  to 
describe.  There  are  certain  things  which  arrest  attention 
everywhere,  and  one  of  these  is  the  ceaseless  movement 
of  the  people,  and  the  consuming  desire  to  go  on  as  well 
as  to  get  on.  They  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  capacity 
for  talk,  and,  as  a  whole,  are  better  talkers  and  speakers 
than  the  English.  The  average  people  are  more  accurate 
in  their  speech  than  ours,  being  tramed  to  speak  so  from 
childhood  by  school  recitation.  Everyone  can  get  access 
to  everybody,  all  public  buildings  are  open,  fees  are 
wiknown.     Mr.  Aubrey  complains  that  the  habit  of 

S>itting  is  almost  universal,  and  the  effect  on  an 
nglishman  is  nauseating  in  the  extreme.  The 
peculiarities  of  travel  are  most  of  them  as  convenient  as 
they  are  novel,  the  ^stem  of  checking  baggage  he  pro- 
nounced perfect.  Everything  is  disngur^  by  glaring 
advertisements.  Diffidence  and  modesty  seem  likely  to 
become  extinct.  The  strain  of  public  life  is  greater, 
business  hours  are  Ioniser,  and  competition  is  keener  than 
with  us.  Food  is  not  eaten,  it  is  devoured,  consumed, 
bolted  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  west  dining  is  described  as 
stoking."  Digestion  is  almost  unknown,  dyspepsia  is  a 
despotic  demon  whose  way  is  nearly  universal.  Hotel 
keeping  is  an  art  elevated  to  a  science.  Under  the 
pressure  of  immense  publicity  individuality  becomes  less 
marked  and  may  even  become  extinct.  Mrs.  Gnmdy  is 
absent.  Etiquette  is  as  cast  iron  both  in  regard  to 
weddings  and  funerals.  The  worst  thing  about  America 
seems  to  be  its  umbrellas.  Of  all  hu^e,  misshapen, 
bulky,  discoloured,  wretched-looking  articles  in  the  form 
of  umbrellas,  surely  the  United  States  can  boast  of  the 
most  varied  collection." 

ENGLAND'S  ARTISTIC  INFANCY. 

In  the  Artist  for  August,  Mr.  James  Stanley  Little 
maintains  that  the  English  are  in  their  artistic  infancy  : — 

Take  the  drama.  What  a  poor  chance  a  true  artist,  a 
serious  dramatist— say  an  English  Henrik  Ibsen  —  would 
stand,  of  appealing  to  a  British  pnbUc.  If  exploited  by  a 
popular  favourite  such  as  Henry  Irving  or  Beerbohm  Tree 
he  might  appeal  of  course,  but  that  would  be  fictitious  success 
due  to  the  actor's  genius  and  to  ^e  actor's  hold  on  the 
public,  due  also  to  the  follow-yonr-leader  instinct;  but 
not  due  at  all  to  the  subtile  character  analysis,  brilliant 
dialogue,  and  faultless  construction  of  the  play  itself. 
So  in  fiction.  It  is  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  Charles  Dickens, 
anecdote-mongers,  story-tellers,  pure  and  simple,  the  public 
wants.  It  never  really  cared  for  Thackeray,  while  it  only 
reads  G^eorge  Meredith  and  Olive  Schreiner  under  compulsion. 
In  music  again,  topic  or  its  equivalent — a  tuneful  air — is 
everything.  Wagner  and  Ldszt  are  tolerated,  but,  save  by  the 
inner  cult,  who  really  cares  for  them  ?  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Cellier  are  much  more  to  the  taste  of  the  public ; 
while  I  was  recently  assured  by  the  daughter  of  a  Church 
dignitary  that,  she  would  alwavs  speak  up  for  the  Poet- 
Laureate  in  that  despite  much  he  had  written  that  was 
morbid  and  uninteresting,  she  was  thankful  to  him  for  the 
"  Queen  of  the  May." 

Topic  is  all  in  all  with  Englishmen.  After  dinner,  men  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  concern  themselves  with  the  last  bit 
of  Court  or  Society  scandal,  the  latest  murder  or  some  tale 
about  Bonaparte  or  Byron,  not  heard  before.   They  seldom 
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condescend  to  thresh  out  abstract  problems,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  intricacies  of  cnticism. 

The  English,  in  short,  are  still  in  their  artistic  infancy. 
Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  this  assertion  than 
the  kind  of  picture  collections  our  rich  men  get  together,  or 
the  absurd  prices  obtained  at  Christie's  the  other  day  for 
certain  works  by  Landseer,  which  properly  speaking  are  not 
works  of  art  at  all  7  The  marvel  is  that,  given  a  nation  so 
absolutely  unable  to  grasp,  to  faintly  discern  even,  the  true 
meaning  of  art,  we  should  be  able  to  show  so  brave  a  front 
to  the  world  in  regard  to  our  artists  ;  for  in  three  branches 
of  art — fiction,  poetry,  and  landscape-painting— we  may  be 
said  to  hold  our  own. 


THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  August  publishes  a 
Grand  Army  number,  the  greater  part  of  its  contents 
beinfi;  devoted  to  illustrated  articles  on  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  a  unique  association  which  had  last 
year  390,000  members.  It  is  composed  of  those  who 
served  in  the  war  in  the  Federal  Armies.  As  an  insti- 
tution it  has  had  astonishing  vicissitudes,  having  gone  up 
and  then  down  and  up  again,  in  quite  an  unexampled 
&8hion.  The  writer.  Major  George  Merrill,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  work  done  by  it : — 

Before  entering  the  military  service  in  1861,  the  volunteers 
stood  with  bared  brows  and  uplifted  hands,  solemnly  swear- 
ing to  defend  the  country  agatnst  all  its  foes.  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Rep  ublic  strives  in  peace  to  inculcate  the  duty 
of  protection  of  that  country  against  intrigue,  faction,  or 
corruption. 

The  work  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  not  been 
merely  or  mainly  one  of  sentiment ;  the  primal  principle 
of  helpfulness  laid  down  in  the  early  platform  h^  been  re- 
ligiously and  zealously  enforced  throughout  its  existence. 
Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  organization  there  hav^ 
been  placed  in  the  (statutes  of  the  nation  and  those  of  most 
of  the  States  provisions  giving  preferment  to  veterans  in 
public  positions.  Its  members,  especially  in  Pennsylvania, 
contributed  largely  to  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the 
work  of  preserving  the  great  field  of  Gettysburg  as  a  national 
battle  ground.  It  has  directly  inaugurated  movements  for 
suitable  memorials  to  the  great  c&ptsAn,  Grant,  and  to  the 
typical  volunteer  soldier,  Logan.  It  has  buUded  monuments 
and  memorials  in  thousa  nds  of  cities  and  towns  over  the 
North.  It  has  directly  expended  from  its  charity  funds 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  unquestionably 
is  less  than  half  its  actual  disbursements  in  this 
direction;  and  it  is  notable  that  the  relief  of  the  Grand 
Army  is  not  restricted  to  its  own  membership,  but  the 
hand  of  the  organization  has  ever  been  open  to  relieve 
want  and  distress  wherever  it  has  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  veterans,  and  more  than  one -half  of  the  entire  expendi- 
ture has  been  made  in  a4d  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  their 
families,  who  were  not  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  order.  It 
has  been  the  occasion  of  the  forma  tion  of  that  organization 
of  devoted  souls,  the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  with  its  splendid 
work  of  loyal  love.  It  has  created  the  sweetest  holiday  in 
the  nation^s  annals.  By  its  efforts  sixteen  States  possess 
Soldiers*  Homes;  seven  have  homes  for  the  orj^ians  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  ;  in  twelve  States,  by  legislation,  the  badge 
of  the  order  has  been  protected  against  unlawful  use;  in 
seventeen  States  Memorial  Day  has  been  made  a  legal  holiday, 
and  other  legislation  has  been  effected.  In  the  work  of  pen- 
sions, in  the  effort  to  secure  more  generous  recognition  ox  the 
sacrifices  of  the  disabled  veterans,  widows,  and  orphans,  and 
for  the  liberalization  of  general  laws,  the  Grand  Army  has 
been  active  and  conspicuous  ;  indeed,  not  a  measure  of  special 
importance  has  been  enacted  upon  this  question  during  the 
past  decade,  including  the  recent  disability  bill,  the  most 
liberal  pension  law  ever  enacted  by  any  legislative  body  in 
the  world,  which  did  not  originate  with  this  association. 
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DID  HOSES  WRITE  THE  PENTATEUCH  ? 

WHY  I  THINK  HB  DID.     BT  MR.  GLUMTOKB. 

In  Good  Words,  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  on  the  Mosaic 
Legislation  deals  with  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  . 
He  contends  that  *Hhe  heart  and  substance  of  the  legis- 
lative and  institutional  system  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  historically  trustworthy."  He  deals 
with  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  five  books 
of  Moses  on  general  grounds,  and  not  only  protests  but 
pleads  against  what  he  regards  as  the  vague,  irrational, 
and  unscientific  method  of  the  negative  school.  The 
whole  question  he  admits  must  be  treated  on  historical 
and  literary  grounds,  but  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
linguists  in  their  own  domain  he  does  not  deal,  although 
he  admits  that  as  to  the  mere  form  of  the  books  they 
apeak  with  a  force  that  is  overwhelming. 

THE  mSTOaiC  MOSBS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  maintains  that  he  takes  his  stand  on  the 
ground  of  established  historical  fact.  The  substance  of 
the  Biblical  history  is  in  thorough  accordance  with  the 
historical  bases  which  are  laid  for  us  in  profane  as 
well  as  sacred  testimony.  The  peculiar,  nay  unique, 
phenomenon  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Jews  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years  in  the  midst  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  and  monarchies,  and  the  disintegration  of 
nations,  compels  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  from  the 
outset  of  a  literal,  detailed,  and  firmly-compacted  system 
of  laws  and  institutions.  So  far  from  believii^  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  the  product  of  a  latter  age,  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintains  that  the  whole  of  the  Scripture  history  shows 
that  the  Jews  gradually  deteriorated  from  the  Exodus  to 
the  Exile,  and  that  it  is  a  wanton  paradox  to  refer  the  pro- 
duction of  these  sacred  Mosaic  books  to  the  epochs  of  a 
lowered  and  decaying  life.  Again,  the  historic  Moses 
was  a  great  and  powerful  genius,  an  organizing  and  con* 
structive  mind  ;  he  was  in  harmony  with  his  work. 

THE  BVIDKNCE  OF  THE  JBW8 

Mr.  Gladstone  lays  great  stress  upon  the  respect  shown 
by  the  Hebrews  at  or  very  soon  after  the  Exile  to  these 
books  as  distinct  from  all  others.  They  counted  their 
letters,  and  they  established  schools  of  scribe»,  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  study  of  the  text  as  apart  from  the 
meaning  of  the  law : — 

Is  it  even  possible  that  these  books  of  recent  concoction, 
standing  by  the  side  of  some  among  the  prophetical  books 
possessing  a  greater  antiquity,  should  nevertheless  have 
attracted  to  themselves,  and  have,  permanently  retained,  an 
exceptional  and  superlative  veneration,  such  as  surely  pre- 
sumes a  belief  in  the  remoteness  of  their  date,  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  character,  and  their  title  to  stand  as  the  base, 
both  doctrinal  and  historic,  of  the  entire  Hebrew  system  7 

Mr.  Gladstone  maintains  that  the  rather  crude  and 
irreeular  form  of  the  Mosaic  books  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  conditions  of — 

Authorship  under  the  circumstances  of  changeful  nomad 
life,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  anxious  executive  or  judi- 
cial functions,  combined  with  the  effort  of  constructing  a 
great  l^^lative  code,  which  required  a  totally  different  atti- 
tude of  mind.  The  life  of  Moses,  as  it  stan^  in  the  sacred 
text,  must  have  been  habitually  a  life  of  extraordinary,  unin- 
termitted  strain,  and  one  without  remission  of  Uiat  strain  even 
near  and  at  the  close. 

Whereas  if  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  code 
took  place  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 


negative  school  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  form.  The  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  instead  of  discrediting  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
discredits  the  idea  that  the  books  were  written  long 
after  the  Hebrews  had  been  made  familiar  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  future  life  and  under  world,  by  the 
captivity  and  dispersion. 

AND  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 

The  immense  respect  paid  by  the  Samaritans  to  the 
Pentateuch  is  alsoastron^  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  the  Pentateuch  existea  substantially  in  its  present 
state  before  500  B.C.  Had  the  Pentateuch  been  a  recent 
compilation  of  their  enemies  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans 
would  never  have  preserved  it  with  such  reverence  and 
care.  As  to  the  numerical  errors  in  the  Mosaic  books, 
Mr.  Gladstone  makes  light  of  them,  taking  up  the  position 
that— 

The  same  care  which  ensures  general  fidelity  of  statement 
in  recitals  does  not  suffice  to  secure  numerical  precision ;  and, 
conversely,  that  the  want  of  such  precision,  which  may  often 
be  suspected  in  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  raise  pre- 
sumptions adverse  to  general  correctness. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAW. 

He  concludes  as  follows : — 

I  humbly  recommend  that  those  who  read  the  law 
should  fix  their  minds  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
addressed  to  the  attainment  of  ends  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  render  them  ih  their  ordinary  aspects  hardly  reconcil- 
able. Severely  prescriptive  of  the  stranger,  namely,  the 
nations  whom  it  found  in  possession  of  Canaan,  it  is  as 
singularly  liberal  and  generous  towards  him  when  he 
has  made  his  peace  with  Hebraism.  Aiming  much  at 
equality,  simplicity,  and  industry,  as  fountains  of  order 
and  of  strength,  it  embodies  most  peculiar  regulations 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within  narrow  limits 
the  growth  of  wealth,  which  is  their  natural  result; 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  would  have  burst  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Palestine  and  destroyed  the  seclusion  of 
the  chosen  people  by  premature  mixture  with  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  design  seemingly  was  to  repress  the  latent 
powers  of  human  nature,  and  to  secure  a  conservative,  even  a 
stationary,  community,  changeless  as  the  truths  of  which  it 
was  the  gusjrdian.  The  completeness  of  their  severance  was 
not  impaired  by  the  Captivity  and  Dispersion  of  Israel,  or  by 
the  Exile  in  Babylon,  or  by  the  creation  of  Jewish  factories 
abroad,  or  by  the  destruction  of  the  political  independence  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  invasion  and  supremacy  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  Jew,  when  our  Lord  came,  was  still,  and  was 
even  more  than  ever,  the  Jew ;  and  so,  though  it  may  have 
been  despite  of  himself,  the  purpose  of  his  great  atewsurdship 
was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  next  article,  entitled  **Reoent  Cor- 
roborations of  Scripture,"  will  appear  in  October. 


The  Woman's  SuAraige  JoumaL— The  following 
notice  appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  Woman's 
Suffrage  Journal : — 

For  twenty  years  and  four  months  this  journal  has  received 
the  impress  of  one  hand  and  one  mind,  so  that  its  long  row 
of  volumes  form  one  continuous  work,  and  now  when  that 
careful  hand  is  laid  low  and  the  energies  of  that  far-seeing 
mind  are  carried  beyond  our  mortal  ken,  it  would  seem  the 
most  fitting  course  to  close  these  pages  where  Miss  Becker 
left  them,  that  so  the  Journal  shall  be  wholly  hers,  nor 
suffer  by  change  to  any  less  experienced  hand  or  any  mind 
less  comprehensive.  This  number  consists  of  matter  whicA 
was  already  in  preparation  when  its  editor  passed  from  this 
life,  together  with  a  Memorial  Number  of  recollections  con- 
tributed by  a  few  who  had  known  Miss  Becker  long  and  weU 
in  her  public  work. 
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''BARBAROUS  RUSSIA.'* 

A  PROTEST  BT  JL  RUSSIAN. 

Ths  NawveUe  Jiemie  oontinuee  its  steadfast  campaign  in 
&vour  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  and, 
under  the  title  of  ''Barbarous  Russia,"  publishes  an 
eloquent  defence  of  Russian  forms  of  civilization  from 
the  pen  of  M.  de  Cyon.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
published  in  the  second  number  of  the  Nouvdle  Revue  of 
April  last  a  very  remarkable  article  urging  the  desira- 
bility of  an  allumce  between  France  and  Russia,  to 
which  Austria  also  should  give  her  adhesion.  The  argu- 
ments which  he  employed  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  have  been  as  vigorously  combatted  in  certain  circles  as 
they  have  been  repeated  in  others.  M.  de  Cyon  sees  in 
the  indignation  of  the  German  Press  a  strong  proof  of  the 
justice  of  his  logic.  A  counter  argument  wnich  has  been 
brought  to  bear  against  the  proposed  scheme  of  alliance  is 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Republic  like  France  to  ally  itself 
permanently  with  an  autocratic  Monarchy  like  Russia. 
The  home  and  head  of  civilization  cannot,  it  has  been 
urged,  share  the  views  or  participate  in  the  policy  of  a 
half-developed  people.  Cultivated  France  cannot  ally 
herself  with  barbarous  Russia.  M.  de  Cyon's  present 
task  is  to  show  that  Russia  is  not  barbarous. 

THE  FRANCO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCB. 

The  opposition  to  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  comes,  he 
says,  from  the  Socialist  element  in  European  politics. 
Russia,  truly,  is  anti-SociaUst,  but  not  anti-civilized.  The 
alliance  of  France  and  Russia  would  put  an  end  to  the 
crushing  predominance  of  Germany.  In  Germany 
Socialism  has  attained  its  highest  degree  of  development. 
Russia,  on  the  contrary,  was  lately  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  successful  Socialist.  Hence,  throughout 
Europe,  an  inclination  to  support  a  (German  and  to  oppose 
a  Russian  scheme  of  agsrandisement  and  jurisprudence. 
This  is,  M.  de  Cyon  d^lares,  the  only  serious  fouiidation 
on  which  objection  to  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  can  be 
based.  The  cosmopolitan  anarchist  is  the  enemy  of  the 
Tsar.  '*  Russian  autocracy  is  the  only  temporal  authority 
of  Europe  which  has  hitherto  refused  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  destroyers  of  social  order,  whether 
avowed  or  unavowed,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious. 
Therefore  throughout  the  world  she  has  become 
the  hite  noire  of  the  social  anarchist."  As  a  Russian 
he  accepts  the  position  proudlv,  and  is  assured 
that  if  on  the  one  hand  the  revolutionists  of  Europe 
liate  Russia  because  they  hate  autocracy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parties  who  ally  themselves  with  them  for  the 
moment  learn  to  hate  autocracy  simply  because  they  hate 
Russia.  It  is  really  the  greatness  of  the  counti^,  the 
bewildering  growth  of  its  powers,  Uie  sap  of  youth  in  the 
Russian  people  which  they  dread."  And  because  tiiey 
know  that  all  this  greatness  depends  upon  autocracy, 
autocracy  is  declared  to  be  barbarous.  From  this  point 
the  article  becomes  a  reasoned  defence  of  the  Russian 
autocratic  system. 

WHAT  THS  RUSSIANS  HAVE  DONB. 

Russia  barbarous  !  That  people  barbarous  which  in 
the  thousand  years  of  its  national  existence  has  founded 
an  Empire  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  die  Pacific, 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Black !  Barbarous  I  a 
people  whidh  has  covered  the  sixth  part  of  the 
terrestial  globe  with  railwavs,  which  has  created  uni- 
versities in  Siberia,  and  bound  Samarcand  to  Paris 
by  a  railroad !  Barbarous  !  a  people  which  has  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  transformed  the  immense  steppes  of 
Central  Asia — uncultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and 
subject  to  the  incursions  of  wild  tribes — into  fertile  and 


cultivated  fields  where  security  is  as  well  assured  as  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris !  That  people  barbarous !  who 
havinff  for  centuries  borne  the  painful  Mongol  yt^e  upon 
their  bleeding  shoulders,  broke  it  at  the  cost  of  ceaseless 
struggle,  and  then  preserved  Europe  horn  a  srand  in- 
vasion of  barbarians  !  the  most  religious  people  in  the 
world,  a  people  who,  as  is  trulv  said  of  them  by  the 
Russian  poet,  would  have  been  Christians  through  their 
deep  pitv  for  the  unfortunate,  even  if  Christ  ha^  never 
appearea  upon  the  earth.  Siberian  horrors  do  not  seem 
quite  in  keeping  with  this  deep  sense  of  pity ; 
but  what  would  England  say,  M.  de  Cyon  enquires, 
if  Russia  were  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  her  in- 
ternal afbirs  and  arouse  the  indignation  of  Europe 
at  the  treatment  of  her  Irish  political  prisoners 
condemned  to  hard  labour  and  forced  to  remain 
for  entire  weeks  naked  in  their  cells "  ?  The  Par- 
tition of  Poland  needs  to  be  accoimted  for.  But 
those  who  have  wept  for  Polish  wrongs  can  hardly  have 
understood  what  a  thorn  a  free  and  independent  Poland 
was  in  the  side  of  Russia !  It  is  impossible  altogether  to 
accept  M.  de  Cyon's  arguments  on  these  points.  There 
is  more  justice  in  his  complaint  that  every  regrettable 
incident  which  takes  place  in  Russia  is  seized  upon  by 
a  hostile  press  as  a  theme  for  argument  against  the  whole 
Russian  system  of  government.  Doubtless,  as  he  suggests, 
English  people  woiSd  be  conscious  of  some  irritation  if  the 
peiiormances  of  Jack  the  Ripper  were  to  be  gravely  ac- 
cepted by  a  foreign  press  as  typical  of  daily  life  in  London. 

THE  CASE  FOR  AUTOCRACY. 

For  a  genuine  emanation  of  Russian  thought  the  article 
is  evidently  wortl|  reading.  Assuredly  the  Government 
of  the  Tisar  is  personal,  but  does  any  other  Government 
exist  ?  "  This  is  the  proposition  of  the  thinker.  To  it 
the  good  Russian  appends  the  rider :  And  since  in 
reali^  all  power  is  personal,  is  it  not  better  that  it  should 
be  exercised  by  the  representative  of  a  dynasty  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  a  monarch  whose  individual  and  heredi- 
tary instincts  are  identical  with  those  of  his  people,  than 
by  a  Minister  who  owes  his  political  fortune  to  Parlia- 
mentary chance?'*  The  l^Ears  of  Russia  have  always 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  servants  of  their  people. 
The^  have  been  autocrats,  but  not  despots.  The  slightest 
dinunution  of  their  authority  would  shake  the  State  of 
Russia  to  its  foundations,  and  bring  about  its  rapid 
disint^ration,  "  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  first  Romanoff  who  in  an  unhappy  hour  shall 
consent  to  forego  one  iota  of  his  autocratic  power  wiU 
commit  treason  to  his  race  and  to  Russia,  whose  national 
existence  will  be  involved."  The  article  is  from  beginning 
to  end  a  defence  of  authority  wisely  and  rightly  exercised, 
and  contains  an  interesting  description  of  the 
Russian  system  of  government  as  it  exists.  The 
unity  the  vast  Russian  Empire  reposes,  he  says, 
upon  the  autocratic  Tzar.  In  other  words,  there 
shall  be  in  the  whole  of  that  vast  empire  but  one  free 
man,  and  anv  attempt  to  increase  tne  number  will 
be  followed  by  dissolution.  The  population  shall  be 
everything  else — happy,  prosperous,  well-directed — but 
free  they  shall  not  be.  It  is  not  good  for  them  that  they 
should.  Universal  suffrage,  free  Press,  right  oi  public 
meeting,  and  all  the  other  rights  by  which  the  masses  of 
Western  Europe  acquire  power  are  simply  so  many 
currents  in  the  flood  <^  socialism,  and  they  must  be 
resisted  by  authority.  In  the  new  deluge  that  threatens 
to  submerge  the  civilised  world  two  summits  will  remain 
upright — the  Ejremlin  and  the  Vatican— provided  only 
that^th  will  remain  faithful  to  their  old  device,  Keep 
authority  intact." 
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ANOTHER  MATTEI  MIRACLE. 

A  CANCER  CURED  AFTER  THREE  OPERATIONS. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  to  whom  Lady  Paget  referred  in  the  last 
number  of  the  ^atumal  Heview  as  a  medical  man  familiar 
with  Count  Mattei's  marvellous  cures,  appears  this  month, 
in  the  new  nimiber  of  the  National,  with  a  cure  which 
throws  all  others  completely  into  the  shade.  If  it  can 
stand  investigation,  then  we  are  in  for  a  Mattel  boom 
indeed. 

17,000  KILLED  BY  CANCER  PER  ANNUM. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  replying  to  Dr.  Herbert  Snow,  of 
the  Cancer  Hospital,  points  out  that  Dr.  Snow  admits 
that  in  1864,  out  of  each  million  of  persons  living, 
386  deaths  were  due  to  this  cause.  610  per  million 
were  claimed  as  its  victims  in  1888,  so  that  not  only  has 
the  number  assailed  risen  from  8,117  in  1864  to  17,506  in 
1888,  but  the  death-rate  per  million  has  well-nigh  doubled 
also.  Yet  he  is  absolutely  silent  as  to  any  means  of  prt  ven- 
tion  or  cure.  It  is  all  the  knife,  the  knife  all  through,  and 
that  although  the  mortality  under  the  knife  has  nearly 
doubled  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  even  Dr.  Snow 
admits  that — 

Where  remedies  of  unknown  composition  and  of  sup- 
posititious remedial  virtues  employed  only  in  cases  of  disease 
(cancerons  or  otherwise),  in  which  ordinary  drugs  or  curative 
methods  had  proved  utterly  useless  and  inefficient  (as  he 
himself  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  XIX  Century — 385 
deaths  per  million  in  1864 ;  610  per  million  in  1888),  no  one 
could  raise  a  single  murmur  of  objection. 

Thus  fortified  by  Dr.  Snow's  ungracious  admission, 
Dr.  Kennedy  says  : — 

My  limited  space  forbids  my  introducing  even  a  small 
selection  of  striking  cases  out  of  several  hundreds  of  a 
similar  character,  but  I  will  describe  one — not  as  by  auv 
means  furnishing  an  average  specimen  of  the  results  which 
he  obtains  (would  to  Gk>d  it  were  1 ),  but  as  exhibiting  the 
extraordinary  potentiaMiei  of  these  medioines— effecting  a 
cure  in  circumstances  in  which  Count  Mattel  scarcely 
ventures  to  hope  for. 

A  MIRACnLOUS  CURE. 

Dr.  Kennedy  then  describes  the  case  of  a  poor  woman 
whom  he  met  last  year  when  on  a  visit  to  a  benevolent 
lady  in  Argyllshire,  who  is  a  firm  believer  in  Count  Mattel. 
He  says  this  sorely-afflicted  woman  in  middle  life  had 
had  three  operations  for  cancer  in  two  years  (both  breasts 
removed)  and  at  the  time  referred  to  recurrence  had  taken 
place  in  the  form  of  ulceration.  With  great  pain  I  gave 
no  hesitating  prognosis.  I  said  at  once  a  cure  was  out 
of  the  question,  that  the  patient  might  live  for  two  or 
three  months,  but  that  her  further  sufierings,  might  be 
mitigated.  I  sent  the  prescription  to  London,  and  a 
supply  of  medicines  was  forwarded.  After  my  return  I 
had  favourable  reports  as  to  the  abatement  of  pain, 
and  the  improvement  of  her  general  health,  but 
hearing  nothing  after  the  end  of  the  year  I  supposed  the 
woman  dead,  when  on  the  6th  proximo  I  received  the 
following  letter : — 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Mrs.  F.,  the 
woman  you  kindly  went  to  see  who  had  cancer,  and  had  both 
breasts  taken  off,  and  to  whom  you  sent  medicines  and  elec- 
tridties  is  now  quite  well.  The  wounds  are  all  quite  healed 
■ad  she  has  had  no  pain  for  three  months. 

Dr.  A.,  in  Glasgow,  examined  her  lately  and  proclaimed  her 
body  quite  free  from  cancer.  She  came  to  see  me  last  week, 
looking  stouter  and  of  a  better  colour.  She  is  now  looking 
out  for  something  to  do.    It  was  indeed  a  great  and  pleasant 


surprise.  I  saw  her  in  Glasgow  (where  she  was  living  with  a 
kind  brother  and  his  wife)  last  November.  She  then  thought 
she  would  not  live  many  weeks.  I  saw  her  father  before  I 
left  for  Nice  in  January.  He  said  she  was  very  Unc  so  I 
really  thought  she  was  in  her  grave.  You  can  imagine  my 
surprise  and  delight. 

A  CHALLENGE. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  who  I  believe  has  sone  down  to  Scotland 
to  fully  investigate  all  the  details,  which  are  very  dear  and 
precise,  says : — 

Now  I  challenge  Dr.  Snow  (or  any  other  surgeon  in  the 
world)  to  produce  a  similar  result  in  a  parallel  case  by  the 
**  surgical  procedures  "  so  tenaciously  clung  to,  and  not  only 
defended  but  actually  extolled  in  the  face  of  its  ever  inoreatinff 

faXlwre. 

Later  inquiries  since  this  paper  was  penned  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  first  report  of  this  nuirvellous  cure. 
The  woman  had  been  examined  by  a  medical  nuui,  and 
passed  as  perfectly  well.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a 
simple  solid  fact.  If  it  be  proved  beyond  all  gainsaving 
to  be  a  fact,  what  will  the  faculty  say  ?  They  will  be 
sorely  put  to  it  before  they  can,  like  Pharaoh's  magicians, 
outdo  the  wonders  wrought  by  this  stranger  from  afar. 

This  is  immediately  followed  by  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  an  anti-Matteist  doctor,  he  in  his  turn  challenging 
the  exponents  of  the  Count's  theories  to  make  good  their 
position. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  HYPNOTISM. 

HOW  TO  LIMIT  THEM  BY  LAW. 

Dr.  Emilt  Kbmpin,  in  the  Art/m  for  August,  writes 
an  article  entitled  Hypnotism  and  its  Kelation  to 
Jurisprudence,"  in  which  she  maintains  that  the  doctrine 
of  free  will  is  entirely  destroyed  by  hvpnotism,  and 
proves  that  an  individual  can  be  compelled,  when  in  a 
certain  condition,  to  obey  the  will  of  another  person  aa 
much  as  if  he  were  passive  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  Experiments  show  that  a  suggestion  can  be 
smuggled  into  the  normal  activity  of  the  soul  in  such  a 
way  that  the  hypnotised  victim,  when  coming  into  hia 
natural  condition,  believes  that  the  thought  has  come  to 
him  spontaneously,  and  is  in  no  way  whatever  due  to  the 
imposed  will  of  the  hypnotiser.  Dr.  Kempin,  therefore, 
makes  the  following  suggestions  for  limiting  the  evila 
which  come  in  its  train  : — 

The  new  science  requires  some  new  legislative  measures. 
In  the  first  place,  none  but  physicians  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
use  hypnotism.  The  non-medical  hypnotiser  is  a  nuisance  to 
the  public  in  several  directions.  Even  where  hypnotism  is 
applied  as  a  remedy  by  the  physician  it  ought  to  be  used 
very  carefully,  and  not  repeated  without  need.  Just  as 
many  poisons  are  dangerous  if  repeatedly  applied,  it  is  also 
the  case  with  hypnotism ;  it  is  such  a  strain  of  the  nerves 
that  instances  of  disturbance  of  mind  through  these  means 
are  not  seldom. 

Hypnotism  can  also  be  used  in  the  service  of  crime. 

(a)  The  hvpnotised  can  fall  victim  to  crime.  Abduction, 
robbery,  theft,  perjury  are  easy  to  accomplish  on  h3rpnoti8ed 
persons. 

(Jf)  The  hypnotised  can  be  used  as  a  ready  tool  in  the 
service  of  crime. 

The  pracUoe  of  hypnotism  should  not  only  be  forbidden 
to  all  but  licensed  physicians,  but  these  even  should  not  be 
allowed  to  use  it  without  having  authorized  witnesses  present. 
The  difficulty  which  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  fulfillmg  this 
requirement  can  easily  be  overcome  by  interference  of  the 
State  authorities.  The  State  ought  to  have  control  of  the 
remedy  of  hypnotism,  whether  it  be  used  as  a  remedy  against 
sickness  or  against  moral  defects. 
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EVOLUTION  Aim  HELL 

DR.  HOLMES  ON  THS  NEW  OOSPKL  SdENCS. 

Dr.  Oliybk  Wsndkix  Houces,  in  the  Atiantic  Monthly 
for  August,  devotes  the  Berious  part  of  Oyer  the  Tea- 
cups" to  an  earnest  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.    He  says  : — 

80  far  as  I  have  observed  persons  nearing  the  end  of  life, 
the  Roman  Catholics  understand  the  business  of  dying 
better  than  Protestants.  They  have  an  expert  by  them, 
anned  with  spiritual  specifics,  in  which  they  both,  patient  and 
priestly  ministrant,  place  implicit  trust.  Ck)xife8sion,  the 
Euchi^ist,  Extreme  Unction  these  all  inspire  a  confidence 
which  without  this  symbolism  is  too  apt  to  be  wanting  In 
over-sensitive  natures.  They  have  been  peopled  in  early 
years  with  ghastly  spectres  of  avenging  fiends,  moving 
in  a  sleepless  world  of  devouring  flames  and  smothering 
exhalations ;  where  nothing  lives  but  the  sinner,  the  fiends, 
and  the  r^tiles  who  help  to  make  life  an  unending  torture. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  these  images  sometimes  return  to  the 
enfeebled  intelligence.  To  exorcise  them,  the  old  Church  of 
Christendom  has  her  mystic  formnlsB,  of  which  no  rationalistic 
prescription  can  take  the  place.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
Roman  Catholics  on  th^  dying  beds,  and  it  always  appeared 
to  me  that  they  accepted  the  inevitable  with  a  composure 
which  showed  that  their  belief,  whether  or  not  the  best  to 
)m  by,  was  a  better  one  to  die  by  than  most  of  the  harder 
creeds  which  have  replaced  it- 
Quoting  Mr.  Morley,  who  said  that  ''the  idea  of 
eternal  punishment  was  the  most  frightful  idea  that  has 
ever  corroded  human  character,"  Ih*.  Wendell  Holmes 
continues  as  follows  : — 

All  the  reasoning  in  the  world,  all  the  proof-texts  in  old 
manascripts,  cannot  reconcile  this  supposition  of  a  world  of 
sleepless  and  endless  torment  with  the  declaration  that 
"  God  is  love." 

Where  did  this  frightful  idea**  come  from?  We  are 
lorprised,  as  we  grow  older,  to  find  that  the  legendary  hell  of 
the  Church  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Tartarus  of  the 
old  heathen  world.  It  has  every  mark  of  comUag  from  the 
cniel  heart  of  a  barbarous  despot. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  civilization  has  outgrown  witch- 
craft,  and  is  outgrowing  the  Christian  Tartarus.  Humanity 
is  shocked  and  repellM  by  it.  The  heart  of  woman  is  in 
mieonquerable  rebellion  against  it.  The  more  humane 
lects  tear  it  from  their  **  Bodies  of  Divinity  **  as  if  it  were 
the  flaming  sheet  of  Nessus.  A  few  doctrines  with  which  it 
was  bound  up  have  dropped  or  are  dropping  away  from  it : 
the  primal  curse;  consequential  damages  to  give  infinite 
extension  to  every  transgression  of  the  law  of  God ;  inverting 
the  natural  order  of  the  degree  of  responsibility ;  stretching 
the  smallest  of  offences  to  the  proportions  of  the  infinite ; 
making  the  habe  in  arms  the  responsible  being,  and  not  the 
parent  who  gave  it  birth  and  holds  it. 

When  we  say  that  civilisation  crowds  out  the  old  super- 
stitious legends,  we  recog^ze  two  chief  causes.  The  first  is 
the  naked  individual  protest ;  the  voice  of  the  inspiration 
^hich  giveth  man  understanding.  This  shows  itself  con- 
tpicuously  in  the  modem  poets.  Bums  in  Scotland,  Bryant, 
Ix>ngfellow,  Whittier,  in  America,  preached  a  new  gospel  to 
the  successors  of  men  like  Thomas  Boston  and  Jonathan 
Sdwards.  In  due  season,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  chiefly 
under  the  form  of  that  part  of  knowledge  called  science,  so 
changes  the  view  of  the  universe  that  many  of  its  long- 
onclalleneed  legends  become  no  more  than  nursery  tales. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution,  so  for  as  it  is  accepted,  oianges 
^  whole  relations  of  man  to  the  creative  power.  It 
■^bstiiutes  infinHe  hoi>e  in  the  place  of  infinite  despair  for 
^  vast  ma]«ritv  of  mankind.  Instead  of  a  shipwrecx,  from 
^^h  a  few  camn  passengers  and  others  are  to  be  saved  in 
the  long  boat,  it  gives  mankind  a  vessel  built  to  endure  the 
tempests,  and  at  last  to  reach  H  port  where  at  the  worst  the 
pfWBMem  can  find  rest,  and  where  they  may  hope  for  a 
hetter  than  any  wliloh  they  ever  hi)d  In  Uieir  M 


OH  TOR  ONBII^THOUO  CIHVR0B( 

A    REM  AM  ABM    CRY    nUMf  AMERICA. 

Bishop  Potter  and  Prof.  Shields  toontribute  to  the 
Gmiury  for  Ausust  a  report  on  the  social  problem  of 
Church  unity,  which  contains  a  very  remarkable  plea  for 
the  reunion  of  Christendom  as  a  first  step  towards  the 
solution  of  the  social  problems  of  the  day.  The  report^ 
which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Present  Day  Papers,"  im 
very  solid  and  serious.  The  writers  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusion  as  to  the  social  need  of  Church  unity  : — 

The  exigency  of  the  Churches  demands  that  the  invisible 
unity  of  the  denominations  must  become  visible,  potent,  and 
aggressive.  They  must  have  some  outward  agreement,  some 
concentrated  leadership,  some  concerted  action ;  in  a  word, 
some  organic  unity. 

In  the  first  place,  without  organic  unity  the  Church  cannot 
fulfil  its  mission  as  the  great  moral  teacher  of  society.  How 
can  the  denominations  teach  them  Christian  brotherhood 
when  they  do  not  themselves  treat  one  another  as  brethren  ? 
At  a  time  when  the  wildest  notions  are  abroad  in  respect  to 
the  social  poblems  of  the  day  it  beoomes  imperative  that 
the  denominations  as  one  Church  should  utter  forth  one 
accordant  voice  in  the  name  of  their  common  Head 

In  the  second  place,  without  organic  unity  the  Church 
cannot  perform  its  whole  duty  as  the  conservator  of  society. 
Not  the  mere  indoctrination  of  the  toiling  masses,  were 
it  possible,  is  first  and  most  needed ;  not  alone  their 
evangelisation,  as  now  attempted ;  but  their  moralization,  the 
practical  application  of  Christian  ethics  among  them  as  Christ 
himself  practise  them,  in  care  for  their  bodies  as  well  as 
their  souls,  in  eleemosynary,  sanitary,  and  educational  reforms. 
The  denominations  cannot  act  apart,  but  if  possible  must  act 
together  as  one  united  Church. 

In  the  third  place,  without  organic  unity  the  Church  cannot 
accomplish  its  destiny  as  the  regenerator  of  society.  But  in 
approaching  this  promised  ideal  a  mere  co-operation  or  con- 
federation of  denominations  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  Such 
a  league  may  be  a  first  step,  but  it  cannot  be  the  last.  Like 
the  Confederate  States,  which  could  not  exist  lon^  either 
before  or  after  the  United  States,  such  confederate  churches 
could  only  suggest  and  require  some  more  perfect  union  of 
denominations  as  one  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  fourth  place,  such  a  tme  church  unity  is  becoming 
intelligible  and  practicable  in  American  society.  The 
Christian  denominations  now  differ  less  iiv  things  than  in 
names.  Such  differences  are  fast  disappearing  from  public 
view.  The  long-lost  ideal  of  one  Catholic  Church  is  seizing 
the  popular  mind  like  a  passion  and  melting  away  all  pre- 
jmdk^  before  it.  Already  it  is  emerging  from  the  Utopian 
stage.  It  is  no  longer  Utopian  to  look  for  an  ecclesiastical 
unity  which  shall  embrace  dogmatic  differences  and  allow., 
them  due  scope  and  action.  Such  a  unity  once  prevailed.  In 
the  Kew  Testament  Church  there  were  no  Episcopalian^. 
Presbyterian,  and  Congre^tionalist  denominations,  but  only , 
congregational,  presbyterial,  and  episcopal  principles  ana 
institutions  as  duly  combined  in  one  organisation.  That 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  might  now  return  if  our 
congregations  would  associate  in  free  presbyteries,  our 
presbyteries  commit  their  episcopal  functions  to  bishops,  and^ 
our  bishops  become  conjoined  in  the  same  historic  suocessioik 
whatever  views  might  be  held  as  to  the  need  or  value  (A 
that  soooession.  The  most  extreme  degrees  of  ohurohmaft* 
ship,  as  well  as  the  most  varied  forms  of  denominationalism»  i 
would  be  retained  and  satisfied  in  such  an  ecclesiastical 
system.  If  this  be  Utopian,  then  is  Christianity  itself  Utopian. 
Can  that  unity  be  impracticable  in  religious  society  which  has 
already  become  actual  in  political  society  7  Are  we  never  to 
see  the  so-called  Christian  denominations  combining  as 
united  churches  in  one  American  Catholic  Church  f 

Finally,  a  tme  church  unity  is  becoming  urgent,  if  not 
inmiinent.  That  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  social  changen 
is  a  growing  feeling.  The  churches  may  yet  be  melted 
together  in  the  fnmaoe  of  affliction.  The  problems  of' 
American  society,  if  solved  at  all,  can  only  solved  hjg^ 
one  united  church  of  the  United  States. 
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ON  THB  ART  OF  DmSRYIEWING. 

m  PBonssoBS  and  its  vicniia. 

In  Lipp%ncatt*s  Mr.  Frank  A.  Burr  writeB  an  interesdiiff 
article  on  the  *'Art  of  Interriewin^,"  with  special 
reference  to  its  development  in  Amenca.  He  defines 
the  art  of  interriewinff  as  that  "of  taking  a  mental 
photograph  of  the  words  of  another,  and  developing  it 
mto  a  complete  story  or  word-picture."  Mr.  J.  B, 
McOullough,  Uie  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Cfkbe-Democratf 
was,  Mr.  Burr  thinks,  the  inventor  of  interviewing^,  and 
it  was  the  development  of  his  genius  for  this  kind  of 
work  that  made  him  famous,  and  led  to  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  interview  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  for  writing  the  contemporary  history  of  our 
time.  Very  few  men  trained  in  editonal  work  are  of 
value  as  interviewers. 

A  man  to  be  a  saooessfnl  interviewer  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  touch  elbows  with  every  class  of 
spoiety,  be  a  careful  student  of  human  nature,  have  a  quick 
and  reliable  memory,  sood  judgment,  good  faith,  and  an  in- 
telligence broad  enous^  to  ttioroughly  grasp  any  subject  he 
is  ducussing  with  his  victim.  To  use  a  note-book  is  to  de- 
Btstoj  the  freedom  of  eroression  of  the  person  attacked. 

llr.  Burr's  paper  alx>unds  with  anecdotes  of  eminent 
Americans  whom  he  has  interviewed,  from  Mr.  Jeffarson 
Davis  to  General  Grant.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  how 
reluctant  American  statesmen  were  to  admit  that  the 
interview  had  become  indispensable,  and  how  useful 
they  found  it  when  it  was  forc^  upon  them. 

MB.  BLAINB. 

Until  recently  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
men  in  the  country  to  interview,  and  even  now  will  only  talk 
fpr  publication  with  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  then  almost  alwavs  insists  upon  revising  the 
interview.  When  he  was  assailed  about  his  South  American 
policy,  one  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  his  remarkable 
career,  he  at  once  sought  the  foim  of  an  interview,  and  two 
Ipng  ones  from  him  were  printed  in  nearly  every  newspaper 
in  the  land.  He  wanted  to  reach  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  the  statesmen  of  the  coxmt^,  and  he  acknowledged  that 
the  only  way  to  do  it  successfnllv  was  in  a  conversational 
form.  Since  that  time  he  has  always  sought  the  interview 
^en  attacked  upon  any  important  matter  which  he  desires 
to  answer.  No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  effidenpy 
of  this  class  of  newspaper  work. 

OXNXIUL  OKANT. 

'  General  Grant,"  says  Mr.  Burr,  was  the  best  man 
tb  interview  I  ever  met.  He  would  only  talk  to  a  person 
whom  he  knew  well,  and  then  he  could  tell  you  exactly 
^hat  you  wanted  to  know  in  fewer  words  than  any  man  1 
ever  made  an  inauiry  of.  He  was  very  pleasant  to  news- 
lytper  men  in  whom  he  had  confidence ;  but  when  one 
came  about  whom  he  did  not  know  or  trust,  you  couldn't 
giet  a  word  out  of  him  with  a  crowbar." 

,Mr.  Boecoe  Conkling  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
s|ood  out  against  interviewers  to  the  end.  He  once  told 
'!4t.  Burr  that  he  would  rather  have  a  mad  dog  set  at 
Mm  than  have  a  newspaper  man  sent  after  him  for  a  talk. 
CMond  Ingersoll  wiU  write  his  own  interview  up  for  you 
while  you  wait. 

OSNBBAL  BUTLBR  AND  MB.  CLBVBULND. 

^General  Ben  Butler  is  a  capital  subject  for  the  interviewer. 
He  likes  that  form  of  addressing  the  public.  He  always 
t^lks  with  spirit  and  originality.  Any  man  to  whom  he  wiQ 
speak  at  ail  can  always  get  a  good  story  from  him  that  is 
f^  of  meat ;  but  he  usually  wants  to  revise  it  before  it  is 
ppnted.   He  is  very  particulaT. 

|Bx-Pre8ident  Cleveland  is  usually  a  good  man  to  seek 
ii|formation  frouL  He  is  quite  easy  of  aooess,  and  does  not 
waste  any  words  in  what  he  has  to  say.  Business  men,  as  a 
rme,  are  rather  undesirable  customers  for  the  journalist 
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They  are  careful  abool  what  tlMj  M7»  wd  have  few  enter- 
taining subjects  to  talk  about.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
this  is  true  of  lawvers.  In  fact,  a  great  majority  of  the  men 
now  dealing  in  publio  aiEsirs  greet  the  interviewer  cordially, 
and  send  him  away  with  what  he  wants  to  know.  I  have 
found  ministers  exceedingly  ea^  victims  for  the  trained  news- 
paper man.  The  big  editors  of  the  country  are  difficult  to 
handle,  with  the  exc^ytion  of  Hr.  Dana,  Mr.  Halstead,  and  Mr. 
Watterson.  Even  if  you  do  get  at  them  they  are  not  good 
subjects.  Being  trained  to  writing,  they  do  not  talk  with 
that  spirit  which  gives  an  interview  its  chief  charm.  Mi, 
Longf&ow,  of  all  the  literary  men  I  ever  met,  was  the 
readiest  to  talk  for  publication,  and  he  could  talk  welL  In 
spendUng  some  hours  with  him,  only  a  year  before  his  death, 
he  said  that  the  newspapers  were  now  the  masters  of 
communication  with  the  people,  and  that  the  conversational 
way  of  writing  for  them  was  most  readable. 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  FAMILY  PRATERS. 

BY  DR.  JB880PP. 

In  the  Netdbery  Houtt  Ifa^aetne  Dr.  JeeKopp  writes  an 
article  on  family  prayers,  in  which  he  says  many  things 
that  deserve  to  oe  read  b^  a  wider  public  than  the 
derical  Bud  Anglican  subscribers  to  the  ^eu^^ery  Hotue 
MagasMie,  Dr.  Jessopn  says  that  forty  or  fifty  years  1^, 
when  the  fervour  and  flame  of  the  great  Evangelical 
revival  had  not  spent  itself,  extempore  prayers  were 
often  olSered  in  the  households  of  devout  clergy ;  but  the 
practice  has  so  entirely  died  out  that  Dr.  Jeesopp  says 
''it  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  since  I  have  been 
preeent  at  family  worship  where  the  prayers  were  made 
extempore,  except  in  Scotland,  or  at  the  houses  of 
Nonconformist  friends."  But  while  extempore  prayer 
has  died  out,  manual  and  domestic  worship  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  Thornton's  ''Family  Prayers,"  once 
almost  universal  amons  the  Evangelicals,  has  now  dis- 
appeared. Bishop  Blomfield's  "Prayers'*  are  also 
passing  into  disuse.   Dr.  Jeesopp  says : — 

On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule. 
Family  Worship  should  be  conducted  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  rest  joining  aloud  in  offering  up  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  perhaps  in  the  general  Confession,  or  tbe  general  Thanks- 
giving. On  the  whole,  too,  I  think  it  best  Uiat  the  portion 
of  Holy  Scripture  read  should  be  taken  from  one  of  the 
lessons  for  the  day ;  that,  where  it  can  be  arranged,  there 
should  be  a  hymn,  or  a  portion  of  a  hymn,  sung ;  that  the 
Morning  Prayers  should  be  offered  by  the  household  as  the 
first  act  of  the  assembled  family,  even  though  some  incon- 
venience must  needs  attcmd  such  an  arrangement,  and  in  a 
large  household  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  the  servants 
should  be  present. 

It  will  be  expected  perhaps  that  I  should  close  by  recom- 
mending some  Manual  of  Family  Prayer  to  my  readers.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  can  undertake  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
For  many  years— for  more  years  than  I  care  to  tell — I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  prayers  for  myself  and  others, 
and  for  my  own  family  worsnip.  I  have  written  them  by 
hundreds,  and  I  continue  to  write  them  now  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  a  practice  which  I  think  any  man  is  the  better 
for  carrving  on  through  his  life,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason, 
that  only  by  continuing  it  vnll  he  discover  how  verv,  very 
hard  it  is  to  write  a  prayer  with  which  he  wiU  be  satisfied  a 
year  after  he  has  attempted  it,  even  though  he  has  poured 
his  whole  mind  and  som  into  it,  and  written  it  as  it  were 
with  his  heart's  blood.  The  prayers  for  my  household  I  find 
myself  writing  now  are  somehow  different  from  such  as  I 
composed  so  carefully  in  my  younger  days ;  they  are  not  so 
high-pitched  as  the  earlier  ones ;  they  are  less  emotional,  I 
might  almost  say  they  are  less  fervent ;  they  are  much 
more  sober,  more  restrained,  and  I  think  their  language  is 
more  the  language  of  this  work-day  world,  such  as  they  who 
kneel  with  meat  the  throne  of  grace  seem  able  to  use. 
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CHBAP  RAILWAY  FARES  PAT. 

HOW  THE  ZONB  TABITF  WORKS  US  HX7KOABT. 

Fbom  time  to  time  occasional  paragraphs  and  telemms 
have  appeared  in  the  papers  concerning  the  cnange 
effected  in  the  railway  system  in  Hungary,  by  charging 
by  zone  instead  of  by  mileaffe.  The  first  clear  account  I 
have  seen  pf  this  system,  which  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention  both  in  Europe  and  America,  appears  in  the 
Antudsof  the  American  Academy  for  July.  The  article 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  an  abstract  of  a 
paper  read  by  Prof.  James,  the  editor  of  the  quarterly 
in  question,  before  the  American  Academy ;  and  the 
second,  a  translation  by  Miss  Jane  Wetherell  of  the 
official  docimient  issued  by  the  Hungarian  Gk>vemment 
explaining  the  new  system.  The  result  is  so  surprising, 
and  the  revolution  has  been  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is 
wonderful  that  the  figures  have  not  been  more  widely 
published. 

WHY  THB  SBYOLUnON  WAS  KADB. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Hungarian  railways  were  not 
doing  well,  the  number  of  passenffers  carried  over  them  was 
stationary,  and,  whereas  in  En^nd  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  makes  on  an  average  fifteen  railwayjoumeys  in 
the  year,  in  Hunsary  they  only  made  one.  The  Gk>vem- 
ment  determined,  therefore,  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  they  decided  to  do  it  in  a  fashion  entirely  at 
variance  with  all  the  established  traditions  of  railway 
management.  Broadly  speaking,  thejr  reduced  the  fares 
from  40  to  80  per  cent.,  with  this  .result — that  the 
number  of  passengers  rose  in  the  'first  eight  months 
from  2,890,000  to  7,790,000,  that  the  receipts  from  the 
passenger  traffic  rose  18  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  passengers  did  not  rise  at  all.  These  results,  broadly 
stated,  are  remarkable,  but  the  system  by  which  they 
were  effected  is  still  more  notable. 

WHAT  THB  ZONB  SYSTBH  MEANS. 

The  Hungarian  Government  divided  the  whole  of  the 
country  into  zones,  having  Buda-Pesth  as  their  centre. 
The  first  zone  is  16  miles  broad,  the  second  and  all  that 
follow  up  to  the  twelfth  are  on^  nine  miles  broad.  The 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  15  miles  broad,  the  fourteenth 
zone  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  fare  for 
travelling  across  each  of  these  zones  or  any  part  of  them, 
although  they  vary  in  length,  is  fixed  at  one  standard 
rate,  namely,  lOd.  first  claw,  8d.  second,  and  6d.  third. 
1^0  ascertain  the  fare  to  any  place  from  the  capital  you 
multiply  these  prices  by  the  number  of  the  zone  in  which 
your  destination  lies.  If  it  is  in  the  twelth  zone  you  pay 
twelve  times  the  one  zone  fare.  If,  however,  you 
travel  from  one  station  to  the  next  a  special  local 
fare  comes  into  operation.  Passengers  from  one 
station  to  the  next  one  pay  6d.  first  class,  3d.  second,  and 
2d.  third.  If  they  get  out  at  the  second  station  they  pay 
8d.  first  class,  4d.  second,  and  2d.  third.  At  all  otner 
stations  after  the  second  the  zone  tariff  comes  into 
operation.  The  express  fares  are  a  little  higher,  being 
Is.,  lOd.,  and  6d.  respectively  per  zone. 

CHEAP  LONG  DISTANCE  FABB8. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  new 
arrangement  is  the  enormous  reduction  of  fare  on  long-dis« 
tance  journeys.  The  station  in  Hungary  which  is  farthest 
from  the  capital  is  Kronstadt,  which  lies  467  miles  from 
Bnda-Pestlu  The  fourteenth  zone  begins  at  the  140th 
mile;  if  you  go  to  a  place  141  miles  from  Bud** 
Pesth  you  pay  6s.  8d.,  but  if  you  prolong  your 
joumef  for  316  miles  further  you  do  not  pay  a  penny 


more.  That  is  to  say,  the  fares  are  exactly  the  same 
for  141  miles  as  for  467  miles  !  The  justification  for  this 
is  that  Hungary  is  very  sparsely  peopled,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  stimulate  travelling  by  carrying 
passengers  very  cheaply  for  Ions-distance  journeys. 
That  end  has  certainly  been  attained.  To  go  the  extreme 
distance  from  Buda-Pesth  to  EIronstadt  costs  a  little  more 
than  a  sixth  of  a  penny  a  mile  third  class.  Six  miles  for 
a  penny  must  be  said  to  be  the  cheapest  travelling  that 
has  yet  been  established  in  Europe. 

HALT  rA&BS  FOR  WORKING  MEN. 

Cheap  as  this  is,  it  is  liable  to  be  reduced  by  one  half  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  labourers  travelling  in  parties  of 
ten,  or  workmen  of  other  kinds  travelling  in  groups  of 
thirty.  That  is  to  say,  if  ten  w'icultunEJ  labourers  wish 
to  proceed  from  Buda-Pest  to  Sronstadt,  or  vice-verid,  a 
distance  of  467  miles,  they  can  do  so  for  3s.  4d.  each  1 
And  yet  this  reduction  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  traffic 
manager  in  England,  would  spell  ruin,  has  sent  up  the 
receipts  of  passenger  traffic  by  18  per  cent.,  and  has  not 
increased  the  expense  of  carrying  it.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Government  established  this  highly  original 
system  of  railway  fares  they  made  many  other  changes,  so 
as  to  give  the  public  the  full  advantage  of  the  new  system. 

TICKETS  FOR  SALE  EVERTWHERB. 

Railway  tickets  are  on  sale,  like  postage  stamps,  at 
every  post  office,  and  you  can  get  them  at  every  hotel 
and  at  every  street  comer.  Further,  season  tickets 
are  issued  at  a  reduction.  Ticket-books,  containing 
thirty  or  sixty  tickets,  are  sold  at  a  further  reduction, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  have  them  stamped  at  the  ticket 
office  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  The  only  step 
which  has  been  taken  towards  increasing  charges  has  been 
in  abolishing  the  permission  to  carry  tree  lumge.  Every 
package  from  one  to  fifty  kilogrammes  in  wei^t  takes  6d.  to 
carry  tiie  distance  of  thirty  miles,  lOd.  from  90  miles  to  60, 
Is.  8d.  beyond  60  miles.  Above  a  hundred  kilogrammes 
the  fares  are  Is.  8d.,  3s.  4d.,  and  6s.  8d.  respectively. 

AN  EXAMPLE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  ELSEWHERE. 

An  elaborate  system  of  insurance  has  been  introduced 
by  which  you  can  insure  your  luggage  both  against 
damage  and  delay.  In  Hungary,  if  a  man  takes  a  first- 
class  ticket  and  has  to  travel  third  class  because  there  is 
no  room  in  the  first,  he  can  have  the  difference  refunded. 
If  he  is  taken  iU,  and  cannot  complete  his  journey,  he 
can  have  the  fractional  difference  returned  1dm.  An 
extra  sum  of  one  shilling  is  charged  if  any  one  neglects 
to  take  his  ticket  before  entering  the  train.  Instead  of 
having  700  different  tickets  in  stock  at  every  large  rail- 
way station,  they  have  now  only  92.  Altogether,  the 
Hungarians  seem  to  be  very  much  delight^  with  the 
zcme  system.  French,  Belgian,  and  Carman  nilway 
men  are  going  to  study  the  system  on  the  spot,  and 
Professor  James  thinks  that  the  conditions  of  Hungary 
and  the  United  States  are  so  much  alike  that  the 
American  railway  managers  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  they  should  not  adopt  the  zone  system  on 
their  lines. 


My  brother,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Stead,  M.A.,  who  wasnntfl 
recently  Congregational  Minister  at  Leicester,  is  about 
to  edit  a  new,  revked,  and  more  popular  Nonconformitt. 
This  weekly  newspaper,  formerly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Edward  MjaD,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  a  new  leaaO 
of  life  and  vigour  at  a  penny. 
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SUBMARINE  BOATS  IN  WAR« 

A  KOVBL  IDEA  TOR  THE  DSF£NCB  OF  SKA  POBTB. 

The  Rtmta  Gtneral  de  Marina  contains  an  aooonnt 
of  the  trials  which  took  place  at  Cadiz  in  May  and 
June  last  of  the  submarine  boat  designed  by 
Lieutenant  Peral  of  the  Spanish  Navy.  From  this  ac- 
count it  appears  that  the  PeraL  proved  her  ability  to 
navieate  at  a  depth  of  35  feet  under  water  for  a  period  of 
one  nour  at  a  time,  and  that  on  several  occasions  she 
remained  under  weigh  above  the  surface  for  some  hours 
at  a  stretch.  Although  from  the  account  given  the  trials 
seem  to  have  been  far  from  exhaustive,  they  have 
afforded  great  satisfaction  in  Spain,  and,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  President  of  the  Committee,  under  whose 
superintendence  they  took  place,  the  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Navid  Merit  was  conferred  on  the  inventor  before  the 
trials  were  even  concluded.  La  Marine  Frangai^  has  an 
interesting  article  on  the  use  to  which  submarine  boats 
mav  be  expected  to  be  put  in  the  defence  of  coast  towns 
and  commercial  ports.  At  present  such  places,  if 
defended  at  all,  will  have  to  rely  on  coast  batteries,  sup- 

Slemented  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  system  of  torpeao 
efence.  Unless,  however,  the  out-works  of  the  defence 
can  be  placed  at  some  considerable  distance  in  advance 
of  the  place  to  be  defended,  it  wiU  be  possible  for  hostile 
ships  to  shell  the  town  or  shipping,  whilst  themselves 
keeping  out  of  range  of  the  shore  batteries.  As  the 
object  of  the  defence  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  to  keep  the  ships  from  taking  yp  a  position  beyond  the 
zone  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  the  employ- 
ment of  submarine  mines  would  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  larse  number  that  would  be  required, 
their  expense,  and  the  time  required  to  lav  them  down. 
Even  the  Brennan  torpedo  would  be  useless  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  it  could  not  be  made  to  run  the  extreme 
range  :  nor  could  much  dependence  be  placed  on  torpedo 
boats  if  the  attack  were  made  by  daylight.  Under 
present  conditions,  therefore,  any  efficient  method  of 
successfully  defending  the  majority  of  coast  towns, 
except  by  ships,  is  almost  out  of  the  question  :  they 
will  nave  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  It  seems 
desirable,  then,  that  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  designers  of  submarine  boats  instead  of,  as  is 
now  being  done,  ipaking  every  effort  to  choke  them  off. 
To  expect  all  at  once  a  perfect  submarine  boat  to  be 
invented,  capable  of  starting  off  alone  from  Toulon  to 
Spezia,  is  an  absurdity  :  not  so  much  because  the  thing 
itself  is  impossible,  but  because  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived.  The  most  simple  form  of  submarine  boat  which 
is  capable  of  remaining  merely  stationary  under  water,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  begm  with,  even  if  it  has  to  be  towed 
out  to  take  up  its  position  in  the  morning  and  back  again 
at  night.  Such  boats,  armed  with  a  couple  of  torpedo 
tubes,  would  fulfil  all  the  requirements  for  the  defence 
of  coast  towns  and  commercial  ports.  According  to 
their  development,  they  would  eituer  run  out  them- 
selves or  be  towed  out  to  positions  four  or  five 
miles  in  advance  of  the  town  to  be  defended.  Each 
boat  would  have  an  offensive  zone  of  action  of  at 
least  400  yards.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them 
to  remain  continuously  submeiged,  as  with  Uieir  turreta 
only  out  of  water  they  would  be  quite  invisible  to  an 
enemy  beyond  the  radius  of  a  mile.  In  their  simplest  form 
drifting  would  be  prevented  either  by  anchonng  or  by 
providing  the  boata  with  sorew-propellers  driven  by 
manual  power,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  speed  of  two  knots  an  hour.  Ten  sack  boats,  which 
need  not  cost  more  than  £2,000  i^ieoe,  would  be  am|d6 ' 
protection  for  even  such  important  plaoea  as  Havre  oir. 
Marseilles. 


ENGLAVP  ANB  CARI»AaB« 

A  PARALLEL.    BY  PBOF.  FXEBMAV. 

Mb.  Fbsbmait  has  been  over  to  Tunis  on  aooount  of  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  Sicily,  and  one  result  of  his 
visit  is  found  in  the  suggestive  and  characteiistio  article 
on  Carthage  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage  suggest  to  him  an 
instructive  parallel  between  the  City  of  Hannibal  and 
Hamilcar  and  his  native  land.  In  England,  he  says,  he 
seems  to  see  the  nearest  parallel  to  Carthage  in  the 
modem  world.  England  indeed,  as  well  as  Spain,  has 
played,  and  still  plays,  a  direct  part  within  the  old  domi- 
nion of  Carthage.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Minorca  so  often 
taken  and  lost  in  the  last  century  ;  Sicily,  so  remaikable 
a  scene  of  English  influence  in  the  early  days  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  all  bring  us  within  the  actual  range  of  Car- 
thagenian  powen  England,  indeed,  with  her  settlements 
and  possessions,  her  colonies  dependent  and  independent, 
all  over  the  world  of  Ocean,  is  truly  a  living  representa- 
tive on  a  vaster  scale  of  the  Phoenician  dty  with  her  pos- 
sessions and  settlements  scattered  over  the  Western 
Mediteiranean.  The  Empire  of  India,  held  b^  an 
European  island,  calls  up  tne  thought  of  the  dominion 
in  Spain  once  held  by  an  African  dty.  And  in  some  points 
the  dominion  of  England  seems  to  come  nearer  to  tnat  of 
Carthage  than  the  dominion  of  Spain  ever  did,  while  in  other 
points  the  course  of  English  settlement  rather  carries  us 
CMM^k  to  the  older  Phoenician  days  before  Carthage  was. 
The  higher  side  of  English  colonization  haa  more  in 
common  with  the  earUer  days  of  Phoenician  settlement 
than  it  has  with  the  Carthagenian  dominion.  The  old 
Phoenician  settlements  grew  up  in  Spain,  in  Afnc^in 
Sicily,  lust  as  English  settlements  grew  np  in  Amenca, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  lK>th  oases  men  went 
forth  to  find  new  homes  for  an  old  folk  and  to  make  the 
life  of  tiie  old  folk  grow  up  in  the  new  home.  But  the 
settlements  and  conquests  of  Carthaffe  had  all  a  view  to 
trade  or  dominion.  She  conquered,  she  planted,  but  with 
a  view  only  to  her  own  power.  It  was  rather  her  object 
to  bring  the  otiier  Phoenician  dties,  her  sisters,  some 
certainly  her  elder  sisters,  into  as  great  a  measure  of  sub- 
jection or  dependence  on  herself  as  she  could  compass. 
In  her  struggle  with  Rome  her  Phcenidan  sisters  turned 
against  her.  Both  England  and  Spain  have  at  different 
tmies  dealt,  if  not  with  sister  States,  yet  with  daughter 
States,  too  much  after  the  manner  of  Carthage.  The 
result  all  the  world  knows.  One  hope  at  least  there  is, 
that  this  peculiar  form  of  national  folly  is  not  likely  ever 
to  be  repeated.  We  cannot  foretell  what  is  to  be.  How 
long  a  barbaric  empire  may  be  kept,  to  whom  it  may  pass 
if  it  fails  to  be  kept,  are  matters  at  which  it  is  dangerous 
even  to  guess.  We  have  had,  like  Carthage,  our  War  of 
the  Mercenaries,  with  the  difference  that  we  have  not  had 
it  at  our  own  gates.  As  for  the  nearer  question  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  in  distant  lands,  the  tie  between  the 
mother-land  and  its  still  dependent  settlements  may 
abide  or  it  may  be  peacefully  snapped.  There  is,  at  least, 
no  fear  of  a  new  Bunker  Hul,  a  new  Saratoga,  or  a  new 
Yorktown,  between  men  of  English  blood  ana  speeoh. 

I  rejoice  to  welcome  another  journal  devoted  to  the 
same  work  as  that  in  which  I  am  engaged.  The  MagaamM 
and  Book  Jowmal  is  the  title  d  a  new  penny  weekly 
which  Mr.  C.  F.  Rideal,  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams, 
and  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin  have  begun  to  publish.  They 
have  in  many  respects  paid  me  the  compliment  oiF 
imftatiom  Imey  seem  more  likely  to  succeed,  howeyer, 
as  a  penny  Athetimm  than  as  a  weekly  lUview  qf 
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AM  empire  of  ill-fake. 

'•lanin's'*  latest. 

Si.\CB  the  *' Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem  Babylon," 
no  such  printed  page  has  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  Englwd  as  that  to  which  the  pseudonym 

E.  B.  Lanin  "  is  appended  in  the  new  number  of  the 
FortnighUy  Review.  The  shameful  and  criminal  practices 
described  in  1885  infected  only  a  small — a  very  small — 
section  of  the  community,  but  according  to  this  writer 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  nation — high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor — is  saturated  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  Cities  of 
tlie  Plain. 

It  is  not  an  article  from  which  extracts  are  i>ossibIe.  If 
the  statements  made  by  this  anonymous  writer  be  true, 
then  the  Russian  people  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve  a 
better  Government  than  that  which  they  have  got,  and 
would  certainly  be  utterly  incapable  of  providing  a  better 
one  if  the  Tzar  disappeared,  and  the  tchinovniks  left 
them  free  to  follow  their  own  devices.  In  their  families 
they  are  free,  and  if  they  use  their  freedom  to  degrade 
themselves  below  the  level  of  the  filthiest  of  swine,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  make  better  use  of 
liberty  in  the  political  sphere. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  take  seriously  the  exaggerations 
of  one  who  has  produced  a  picture  compared  with  which 
M.  Zola's  worst  efforts  seem  comparatively  ffoody- 
goody.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  im- 
morality of  Russia — like  the  immorality  of  some  of  our 
own  public  schools,  and  of  certain  debauched  sections  of 
East  and  West-end  society — is  not  abominable.  But  this 
FortnighUy  caricature  spoils  its  effect  by  its  monstrously 
incredible  exaggeration.  Russia  may  be  bad,  and  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  still  a  portion  of  this  planet  and  Russians 
are  still  human  beings.  The  place  of  which  "  E.  B.  Lanin  " 
describes  could  only  exist  in  hell,  and  be  habitable  by 
lost  souls.  If  by  anv  possibility  we  could  imagine  that  he 
,  jjpoke  the  truth,  the  very  l^t  moral  which  could  be 
deduced  from  it  would  be  that  which  he  seeks  to  draw. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress,  judging  from  his  pages,  are 
Almost  the  only  people  in  Russia  who  do  not  wallow 
in  unmentionable  filth  ;  are  in  fact  almost  the  only 
natives  of  the  country  which  they  rule — the  exceptions  are, 
he  says,  but  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance — who 
<lo  not  deserve  to  be  sent  to  the  hulks  or  the  lunatic 
^ylum.  Yet  the  whole  gist  and  drift  of  the  Lanin*' 
Articles  is  that  the  authority  and  power  of  the  one  good 
man  in  Russia  should  be  destroved — and  why?  Appa- 
rently in  order  to  hand  over  the  whole  government  of  the 
country  to  creatures  whom  he  describes  as  being  given 
over,  body  and  soul — men,  women,  and  little  children — to 
debaucheries  at  which  baboons  would  blush.  Talk  about 
regenerating  such  a  herd  by  politics  and  school-houses — 
vou  might  as  well  propose  to  change  the  nature  of  a  hog 
by  decorating  his  stye  with  blue  china  I 

THE  REVUE  OP  REVUES. 

The  Revue  of  Revues,  which  is  published  at  1,  Rue  du 
Bac,  continues  to  afford  the  French  readiiur  public  with 
the  same  kind  of  condensed  Magazine  and  Review  that  it 
is  our  aim  to  supply  to  the  EngUsh-speaking  world. 

The  September  number,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
synopsis  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  French  and 
f oreiffn  reviews  contains  an  article  on  the  best  100  books^ 
based  upon  the  English  and  Qerman  lists,  which  were 
•called  into  existence  by  Sir  John  Lubbock's  attempt  to 
•catalogue  the  best  100  books  of  the  world  fbur  years  t^, 
SeY&cSi  eminent  French  men  of  letters  have  promised  to 
criticise  the  lists  that  appear  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Bevue  of  Reinus. 


8BSVAMTS  VERSUS  MISTRESSES. 

BT  THB  HON.  MAUDB  8TANLBT. 

Tk  the  Engli$h  Illustrated  Magazine  the  Hon.  Maude 
Stanley  expresses  very  strongly  her  conviction  that  ser- 
vants are  now  as  good,  as  trustworthy,  and  as  capable  as 
in  former  days.  But  the  mistresses,  she  declares,  are  not 
as  good  now  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  They  are  not 
as  good  housewives,  and  cannot  do  what  their  grand- 
mothers did.  Even  the  great  lady  will  not  have  good 
servants  if  she  knows  nothing  of  them  herself.  Soma 
ladies  visit  the  East  End,  look  after  the  poor  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  go  long  distances  to  amuse  girls  from 
factories  and  workshops,  but  do  not  even  know  the  names 
of  their  own  housemaids  and  kitohentnaids.  What  is  the 
reason  that  the  mistress  who  has  but  one  or  two  servants 
BO  often  complains?  May  it  be  that  she  has  not 
considered  that  an  hour  a  day  would  be  well  spent  in 
looking  aft^r  her  home,  and  in  teaching  and  trainmg  her 
younff  an4  inexperienced  servants?  How,  it  mav  be 
asked,  are  servants  and  mistresses  to  get  well  suited  ?  It 
seems  to  her  that  the  characters  of  each  should  be  gone 
into ;  enquiries  should  be  made  on  both  sides.  Is  it  not  a 
contract?  and  are  there  not  two  parties  to  a  contract  ?  Is 
it  not  as  important  to  tlie  one  as  to  the  other  that  the  renre- 
sentations  made  on  each  side  should  be  correct?  Smallinaus- 
trial  homes  are  admirable  ways  of  training  young  servants ; 
but  better  still  is  the  training  of  girls  in  large  or  small  houses 
where  there  are  good  upper  servants,  or  an  excellent 
mistress  who  will  take  an  interest  in  such  work,  and  in 
'this  way  the  best  of  all  results  can  be  obtained.  We 
might  learn  some  good  lessons  from  American  mistresses. 
We  find  that  the  American  lad^,  whatever  wealth 
she  may  possess,  will  yet  look  mto  idl  household 
arrangements  with  care.  Miss  Stanley  concludes 
thus : — ^I  cannot  finish  these  few  words  about  ser- 
vants without  saying  something  of  their  pleasures.  Are 
these  Bufficientlv  thought  of?  Are  they  enougl\  con- 
sidered? On  their  pa^,  how  self-forgetting  thev  are, 
often  having  more  thought  for  the  aihnents^  then:  mis- 
tress than  for  their  own  suffering.  What  sleepless  nights 
will  the  nurse  have  with  a  fretful  bab^ ;  how  often  will 
unexpected  work  oblige  a  servant  to  eive  up  her  evening 
out  with  her  friends  ;  and  how  little  does  sne  see  of  the 
outside  world  in  her  two  Sundav  afternoons  in  the 
month,  often  the  only  time  she  is  allowed  to  be  out  by 
daylight.   Alas !  mistresses  have  much  to  answer  for. 


The  above  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  a  title  which  will 
soon,  I  hope,  be  familar  on  every  bookstall  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  the  title  of  Michael  Davitt's  new  weekly 
paper,  which  he  hopes — not  without  some  grounds  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him — ^to  make  the  Labour  Organ  of 
these  Islands^  It  will  be  of  the  sise  of  the  Christian 
World. 
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HOW  KEN  BECOME  AUTOMATA. 

THS  REAL  PROGBSaS  OF  im. 

M.  LuTB  contributeB  to  the  first  number  of  the  Nawsdle 
Jievue  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  conditions  of 
mental  activity,  and  more  especially  of  the  automatic 
action  of  the  brain. 

If  the  cerebral  oeUules,  for  instance,  become,  through 
repeated  shocks,  from  intellectual  over-«train  or  poignant 
emotion,  excited  beyond  their  physiological  capacity, 
delirium  declares  itself.  It  is  the  automatic  activity 
of  these  myriads  of  nervous  elements  let  loose  which 
takes  extraordinary  combinations,  and  determines  the 
violent  manifestations,  the  disordered  movements,  and 
the  incessant  vociferations  of  raving  lunacy.  LP,  on 
the  contrary,  the  morbid  process  is  localized  in  one 
department  of  the  brain,  and  the  state  of  the  cells 
affected  becomes  persistent,  we  get  fixed  ideas.  Fantastic 
conceptions,  anxiety,  involunta^  scruples,  various  emo- 
tional conditions  which  impose  themselves  upon  the 

Eatient,  take  possession  of  him,  and,  spreading  litde  by 
ttle,  like  a  stain  of  oil,  prepare  the  way  for  idiocy, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  setting  in  action>  by  means 
of  organic  disintegration,  of  a  more  or  less  considerable 
number  of  cells  which  have  prematurely  died. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  too  much  physiological 
tension  there  is  too  little,  various  well-known  states  of 
depression  are  the  result.  From  the  observations  of  this 
character  which  he  has  made  M.  Luys  deduces  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  constitute  a  real  physiology  of 
madness  which  shall  rest  on  rational  and  pathological  basis. 

Having  indicated  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  an  article  of 
the  kind  permits  the  directions  in  which  automatic  brain 
action  may  be  followed  and  studied,  and  drawn  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  automatic  or  unconscious  and  the 
psychic  or  conscious  action  of  the  brain,  the  conclusion 
to  which  M.  Luys  brings  his  readers  is  *'to  observe  the  con- 
siderable disproportion  which  exists  between  the  domain 
reserved  for  purely  automatic  activity  and  that  of 
psychical  action,  properly  so  called.  The  one  increases 
and  gains  ground  incessantly  upon  the  other  as  life  goes 
on.  With  the  child  who  begins  to  use  his  limbs,  and  to 
produce  articulate  sounds,  everything  at  &rst  is  conscious. 
Everything  that  he  does  is  the  object  of  his  sustained 
attention.  His  conscious  personality  is  everywhere 
present  and  active  ;  but  soon,  when  that  first  setting  up 
of  action  has  been  accomplished,  the  conscious  and 
directing  will  becomes  less — the  voluntary  operations  of 
the  b^^inning  grow  automatic — and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are 
so  much  the  more  perfect  as  they  escape  the  more  f^om 
the  directing  force.  The  same  process  is  to  be  observed 
later  in  the  various  corporal  exercises  and  in  the  spheres 
of  sentiment  and  intellect.  The  acts  of  learning  to  write 
or  to  play  the  piano  are  instances  in  point.  Thus  a 
multitude  of  operations  which  demand  conscious  effort 
at  first  become  eventually  mechanic^.  They  do  not 
reach  perfection  until  they  have  done  so,  but  when  the 
man  has  become  all  mechanical  his  race  is  run.  He  is 
already  half  dead.  Up  to  the  moment  of  senility  the 
psychic  force  remains  in  action,  side  by  side  with 
automatic  force.  "  The  mental  state  of  the  senile  man  is 
nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  acquired  habits,  of 
definitely  shaped  ideas,  words,  sentiments,  and  gestures. 
Rejecting  all  ideas  outside  those  of  his  habitual 
circle  he  is  henceforth  the  slave  of  his  acquired 
automatic  activity  which  has  invaded  him  in  every 
part.  It  has  little  by  little  absorbed  all  his  old 
spontaneity,  all  hi»  inclination  towards  recent  things, 
and  it  has  become  the  immutable  regulator  ofhk 
notions  which  repeat  themselves  in  the  same  phases 


of  his  sentiments  which  tmamn  incruated  in  the  same 
objects,  and  finally  even  of  his  gestures,  which  reproduoe 
themselves  with  inevitable  uniK>rmity.  The  senile  man 
represents,  therefore,  a  brain  in  which  throuf^  the 
natural  force  of  thirun  purely  automatic,  activity  has 
become  dominant."  This  passage  has  natiually  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  sentence  witti  which  the  article  con- 
cludes, "  Senility  is  possible  at  all  ages." 

A  PLEA  FOR  AN^m^OUSH  POMPEII. 

BY  MR.  FRKDBRIC  HARRISON. 

One  of  the  most  original  articles  in  the  month's  maga* 
sines  is  that  which  Bir.  Frederic  Harrison  contributes 
to  the  NmeteerUh  Century,     In  view  of  the  immense 
advantage  to  posterity  of  such  an  archsBlogical  treasure 
house  as  Pompeii,  he  urges  that  we  should  use  all  our 
archfieoloffical  experience  and  all  the  resources  of  science, 
and  deliberately  prepare  a  Pompeii  of  our  own  for  the 
students  of  the  twenty-ninth  century.  Mr.  Harrison  thinks 
that,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  human  race  will  have  exhausted 
gold,  silver,  coal,  ivory,  fur,  whalebone,  and  perhaps  oak 
and  mahogany.   The  elephant  will  soon  be  as  rare  as  the 
mammoth,  and  with  the  elephant  will  disappear  the  seal,  the 
whale,  and  idl  the  larger  marine  mammals.  London,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  century,  he  thinks,  may  be  as  desolate  as  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  so,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Zealand 
globe  trotter  of  2,890,  who  is  to  moor  his  electric  balloon 
on  the  last  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  and  take  hif 
luncheon  on  ambrosia  and  manna,  he  would  have  us  cop 
struct  a  subterranean  city  under  Skiddaw  or  Stonehenge, 
in  which  each  century  would   deposit  its  Whitaker 
Almanacs,  Bradshaw's  Bailway  Guides,  and  other  trea- 
sures of  like  nature.    These  vaults  should  be  30  or  40 
feet  square  ;  cased  20  feet  thick  with  the  strongest  known 
cement,  and  would  contain  a  careful  collection  of  products, 
works,  inscriptions,  pictures,  books,  instruments,  and  the 
like  of  each  century.    Each  vault  should  be  opened  offici- 
ally by  public  authority  and  legislative  sanction  in  the  * 
last  year  of  each  century.  He  would  store  up  photographs, 
phonographs,  encyclopedias,  Hansards,  witn  mc^els  of 
Forth  Bridges,  locomotives,  ironclads,  etc.,  together 
with  electrical  photographic  reprints  of  ordnance  maps. 
He  suggests  that  leading  painters  should  dedicate  their 
best  works  to  our  remote  posterity  of  a  thousand  years 
hence,  and  bui^  these  canvases  in  the  new  Pompeii. 
Among  other  thin^  which  Mr.  Harrison  suggests  should 
be  deposited  in  this  artificial  Pompeii  is  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  out  this  would  re(}uire 
a  separate  vault  all  to  itself.    The  suggestion  is  ingenious, 
but  Mr.  Harrison  probably  over-estimated  the  anxiety  of 
men  of  this  generation  to  have  their  names  known  to 
those  who  will  live  in  2,890,  that  he  thinks  that  the  glory 
of  being  inscribed  as  donors  to  the  subterranean  treasure 
house  wo^d  lead  to  eager  competition  for  the  privily 
of  adding  to  its  contents. 

Toys  for  the  Workhouse  Schools.— Our  Chiswick 
Helper  sends  us  the  following : — 

Brentford  Board  of  Guardians*  Meeting,  16th  July,  1890.— 
Mr.  Regester  moved  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Manbey  and  the  congregation  of 
St  Albans,  Acton  Green,  for  a  very  eplendid  present  of  toys 
for  the  children  of  the  schools.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  under- 
stood  that  the  present  was  the  result  of  a  '*  toy  "  service 
instead  of  the  ordinary  flower  service,  and  their  thanks  were 
due  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Manbey  for  his  thooghtf ulneas.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Luxton  seconoed,  and  the  vote  was  carried 
unanimonsly.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Manbey  acknowledged  this» 
and  said  he  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  teaoh  the  voung 
children  of  bis  oongregatiim  unselfishness.  (Applaiiae.; 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FAIRY  TALE. 

BY  OBOKO  BBBBS. 

Latblt,  it  appears,  attempts  have  been  made  to  drive 
the  fairy  tale  out  of  Uie  nursery.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
with  grateful  memories  of  what  the  iairy  tale  was  to 
them  in  their  own  childhood,  are  now  assured  that 
legends  and  the  like  are  but  the  creations  oi  unbridled 
imaginations,  and  that  they  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
chOdren  false  ideas  of  real  life,  besides  awaking  longings 
for  the  unattainable,  which  can  only  end  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment. The  wicked  stepmother  of  the  fairy  tale,  so 
another  excuse  runs,  has  prejudiced  many  children 
against  a  stepmother,  and  has  rendered  difficult  the  task 
of  many  a  woman  who  married  with  the  firmest  resolve  to 
care  for  her  husband's  children  as  for  her  own.  Hence- 
forth parents  are  counselled  to  introduce  their  children 
betimes  to  the  facts  of  real  life,  and  to  fill  their  minds 
with  useful  knowledge. 

But  as  yet,  says  Oeorg  Ebers,  in  Veber  Land  mui  Ifeer, 
very  few  parents  indeed,  however  willing  they  may  be,  are 
competent  to  combine  amusement  with  instruction.  We 
live  in  an  age  which  has  painted  on  its  sign-post  Kno  w- 
ledge  is  power,"  and  parents  very  naturally  look  more 
anxiously  to  the  education  of  their  children,  so  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  education  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
Glemiit  (soul,  disposition),  especially  of  the  girls,  being 
sacrificed  to  the  power  of  fact.  In  no  nation,  however,  is 
it  more  beautifully  developed  than  in  the  German,  whose 
language  has  created  the  words  g€muUi4Ji  and  gemutvoU 
(kindly  disposed,  full  of  good  feeling,  emotional),  and  it 
would  be  a  great  crime  were  we  to  harm  it  or  to  kill  it  by 
a  surfeit  of  knowledge  founded  on  facts  alone. 

A  pedagogue  who  would  banish  fairy  tales  would,  if  he 
were  consistent,  also  condemn  religion  or  anything  else 
that  could  exercise  any  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
dispositions  of  children  ;  for  even  religion  is  not  of  this 
world,  having  little  to  do  with  fact,  and  faith,  its  founda- 
tion, ceasing  where  knowledge  begins.  The  legend,  too, 
the  pious  sister  of  the  fairy  tale,  and  the  angels, 
the  children's  friends  who  guard  their  beds  by  night, 
all  belong  as  little  to  the  kingdom  of  fact  as  the 
good  fairy  or  the  helpful  dwarfs.  All  men  are  agreed 
that  life  is  hard,  yet  instead  of  trying  to  make  it  happier, 
there  are  those  who  would  make  it  still  harder  for  the 
young  by  taking  from  them  the  wings  with  which  they 
can  ^tiUce  themselves  to  regions  where  happiness  pure 
and  unalloyed  reigns  supreme. 

The  moUier  who  tells  pretty  tales  of  beautiful  sunny 
lands,  with  cool  fountains,  and  shady  groves  full  of  the 
song  of  birds,  beautiful  flowers  and  tempting  fruits,  has 
the  power  of  lifting  her  children  above  the  things  of  earth, 
and  while  filling  them  with  delight,  of  influencing  their 
hearts  and  dii^Mittons  in  a  huxSbred  diffiarent  ways ;  for 
every  good  fauy  tale  has  an  ethical  purport;  it  solves 
problems  of  life,  and  excites  sympathy  with  the  good  and 
disgust  of  the  bad.  But  even  if  in  fairyland  things 
should  not  be  made  laroer  or  smaller,  better  or  worse, 
the  fairy  tale  helps  the  young  soul  with  its  hopes 
and  its  desires  to  expand,  till  at  last  it  finds 
its  wftT  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  It  teaches 
the  chud  to  believe  in  friendly  though  invisible  forces 


which  assist  the  will ;  moreover,  it  leads  to  a  hope 
Iot  a  happiness  imknowniio  real  life,  but  which  neverthe- 
less exists,  because  it  is  experienced  under  the  spell  of 
the  fairy  tale. 

And  what  man  could  ever  forget  the  first  time  his 
mother  folded  his  hands  and  prayed  with  him  his  first 
prayer  ?  Who  cannot  recall  in  old  age  the  beatinc  heart, 
the  eyes  moist  with  tears,  or  the  merry  lau^h  with  which 
he  used  to  receive  the  oft-repeated  tales  m  his  nursery 
davs  ?  Tes,  should  I  beocMne  the  oldest  of  the  old,  I 
will  never  foreet  how  my  mother  in  the  early  morning 
hours  would  take  me  into  her  bed  and  play  Red  Riding 
Hood  with  me.  I  was  the  child,  she  the  wolf.  When  I 
said,  '  Grandmother,  what  big  teeth  you  have ! '  she 
would  assume  a  threatening  voice  and  answer,  *  That  I 
may  the  better  be  able  to  bite  you ! '  and  then  make 
believe  she  was  going  to  devour  me,  only  to  kiss  me  over 
and  over  again.' 

Forgetting  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  the  man  of 
fact  objects  that  in  real  life  the  bad  often  prevails  over 
the  good.  The  right  fairy  tale,  however,  always  ascribes 
the  moral  victory  to  virtue,  and  it  seeks  to  inspire  a  faith 
in  that  law  which  encourages  men  to  resist  temptation 
and  to  continue  their  way  in  the  upward,  if  stony,  pal^ 
of  virtue.  When  taught  in  the  form  of  a  command^a 
law  is  apt  to  remain  dead  words  ;  but  when  a  human 
being  bnngs  it  home  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  it  is  found  to 
take  root  quite  readily  in  the  young  rec^tive  heart. 

But  it  is  not  to  inculcate  morals  alone  that  the  fairy 
tale  should  be  cherished.  Life  conducts  every  man  over 
brilliant  heights  and  through  dark  d^ths  ;  and  whence 
does  the  heart  in  its  old  age  seek  comfort  ?  Why,  in  the 
reminiscences  of  childhood.  Friendly  memories  call  up 
the  once  favourite  pictures  of  fairyland,  and  there  is 
nothing  consoling,  elevating,  instructive,  or  delightful, 
which  the  child's  fairy  tale  cannot  give.  To  drive  it  out 
of  the  nursery  is  not  onlv  to  break  down  the  ladder 
which  unites  childhood  to  a  happier  world,  it  is  to  sadden 
men's  lives  when  they  grow  old.  There  is  no  fear  that 
our  children  will  grow  up  dreamers ;  the  school  takes 
care  of  that.  Leave  them  the  fairy  tale  then. 


THE  £800  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  WOMEN. 

As  our  circblation  is  increasing  every  month,  and  we 
have  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  subscribers  than  we  had 
when  we  first  announced  the  conditions  of  our  Scholarship, 
I  repeat  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  scholarship  of  £300  in  three  annual  payments  of 
£100  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor  in 
the  examination  to  be  held  in  January  next. 

2.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  when  possible  in  the 
localities  in  which  competitors  reside.  Intending  com- 
petitors, therefore,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  as 
soon  as  possible.  All  entries  should  be  in  before  December 
Ist  at  the  latest ;  and  the  sooner  they  are  in  the  better. 

3.  The  examination  will  be  held  on  the  articles  entitled 
"  Progress  of  the  World  **  and  "  Character  Sketch  "  appearing 
in  the  Revibw  from  July  to  December,  both  inclusive.  The 
examination  is  open  to  all  women  of  any  age  and  aAy 
nationality,  but  no  one  will  be  eligible  for  the  scholarship 
who  has  competed  her  27th  year  before  January  Ist,  1891. 

4.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  examination  papers  sent  in ;  and  certificates  of 
merit  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  will  be  given  to  those 
competitors  whose  papers  show  qualities  desexving  of  praise. 

6.  The  full  conditions  of  the  competition  appeared  in  tiie 
Rbvibw  of  Rbvibwb  for  June  and  July,  to  which  intending 
competitors  are  referred. 
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THE  REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CONTEMPORART  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  for  September  is  a  good  number  of 
•ver  averse  excellence. 

▲  bot's  school  livb. 
The  Bey.  J.  E.  0.  Welldon,  Heed  Master  of  Harrow, 
writes  on  the  Educational  System  in  PuUio  Sdiools.  He 
■oms  up  his  suggestions  as  to  what  a  boy's  school  life 
should  be  undS  a  rational  system  of  education  as 
follows : — 

A  bo^s  school  life,  so  ftur  as  it  falls  within  the  view  of  this 
paper,  is  broadly  divisible  into  three  parts.  The  first  of  these 
extends  from  the  age  of  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  the 
■econd  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  the  third  from  sixteen  to 
the  end.  In  the  first  his  education  will  be  limited  to  the 
subjects  of  primaiy  and  nniyersal  value,  and  to  these  treated 
aimply  and  effectively.  He  will  learn  Latin  and  French  and 
elementary  mathematics,  English  grammar,  history,  and 
geography,  and  such  simple  facts  of  Nature  as  can  be  taught 
Si  the  open  air.  So  far  he  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  his 
preparatory  schoolmaster.  Between  thirteen  and  fourteen  he 
^1  pass  into  the  public  school.  If  he  begins  his  public 
school  life  earlier,  he  will  be  too  young  to  bear  its  liberty ; 
If  later,  he  will  be  too  old  to  imbibe  its  spirit.  At  sixteen  ne 
will  make  the  great  choice  of  his  life.  In  making  it,  he  will 
be  guided  by  ms  tastes,  faculties,  needs,  and  opportunities. 
Whatever  it  be  that  he  is  led  to  study  in  the  four  great 
educational  lines— classical,  mathematical,  modem,  and 
scientific— he  will  devote  at  least  half  his  time  to  it.  It  may 
well  be  hoped  that  an  education  so  definite,  yet  so  elastic, 
will  correspond  to  the  large  variety  of  educational  demands. 

THE  SKAT  OF  AUTHORITY  TS  BBLIGION. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  reviewing  the  recent  work  of  Dr. 
Martineau,  maintams  that — 

The  modem  Protestant  theory,  which  insists  (1)  that 
Christian  Faith  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  (2)  that  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  rests  on  a 
Mterary  and  historical  demonstration  that  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  were  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  (3)  that  these  writers  were  inspired— this  theory,  I  say, 
was  not  the  theory  of  Reformers  or  of  Puritans,  and  it  is 
wholly  incredible. 

•  •  •  • 

Until  I  have  found  Qod  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  inspiration  is  not  legitimately  raised.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  must  precede  the  formation  of  the  theory. 
And  apart  from  all  theories  this  is  certain— the  books  stand 
apart.  They  are  consecrated  by  the  affection,  the  reverence, 
the  faith  of  many  generations  of  devout  and  holy  men,  to 
whom  they  have  revealed  God,  and  to  whom  they  have 
rendered  possible  a  saintly  life.  I,  too,  while  reading  them, 
have  heanl  the  divine  voice. 

His  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  ex- 


But  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Gospels  were  written  by 
unknown  persons  belonging  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
of  Christians,  those  who  have  found  God  in  the  story  of 
Christ  would  still  be  sure  that  they  preserve  the  trae 
tradition  of  His  life  and  teaching.  For  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  criticism  will  sub- 
stantially confirm  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
Smd  the  dates  at  which  they  were  written ;  but  for  those  who 
loaow  for  themselves  the  power  and  blessedness  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  no  results  of  criticism  can  imperil 
faith  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men. 


OBUK  AVD  MBDIATAL  IDBAS  OW  lOTB. 

Mr.  J.  Addinffton  Symonds  writes  a  very  remarkable 
article,  one  which  draws  a  parallel  between  Plato's  belief 
that  "  philosc^hy  in  combination  with  afifoction  for  voung 
men  is  the  surest  method  for  attaining  to  the  high^ 
spiritual  Ufe,  and  that  associated  with  the  name  of  Dante, 
who, 

Conducted  by  Beatrice  into  the  circle  of  the  Celestial 
Rose,  proclaims  the  same  creed  as  Plato  when  he  asserts  that 
the  love  of  a  single  person,  leading  the  soul  upon  the  way  of 
trath,  becomes  the  means  whereby  man  may  ascend  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  under  one  of  its  eternal  aspects. 

Thus  says  Mr.  S3rmonds : — 

We  come  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  last  manifesta- 
tion of  medittval  love  at  Florence  represents  an  almost 
exact  parallel  to  the  last  manifestation  of  Greek  love  at 
Athens. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  human  spirit  is  led  to 
discover  divine  tmths  by  amorous  enthusiasm  for  a  fellow- 
creature,  however  refined  that  impulse  may  be. 

Mr.  Symonds  handles  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  sub- 
ject, tliat  of  masculine  love  among  the  Greeks,  with 
ooura^e,  indeed,  but  with  so  much  reserve  that  many  who 
read  it  would  never  dream  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
shadow  to  which  he  darkly  alludes. 

THE  S^ADE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAIO). 

Prof.  Sayce,  in  his  paper  on Excavations  in  Judea,'* 
points  out  that  Mr.  Petrie*8  excavations  have  established 
two  facts,  first  that  the  names  of  places  are  no  proof  of 
their  identity  with  the  places  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Secondly,  that  if  we  are  to  learn  anything 
of  pre-exilic  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land  it  must  be  with  the 
help  of  the  spade  : — 

The  excavator,  then,  who  continues  Mr.  Petrie'a  work  next 
season  will  be  equipped  with  knowledge  and  resoorces  which, 
only  six  months  ago,  were  not  even  dreamed  of.  Discoveries 
of  the  highest  interest  await  him ;  monuments  of  David  and 
Solomon  and  their  snocessors;  it  may  be  even  the  clay 
records  of  the  Amorite  priests  and  chieftains  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  dispossessed.  The  bearing  such  discoveries 
may  have  upon  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  the  light  they  may  throw  upon  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  or  the  establishment  of  the  Davidic 
monarchy,  cannot  even  be  conceived. 

OTREB  ABTICLES. 

Mr.  John  Eae's  paper  on  "  State  Socialism  and  State 
Beform  is,  like  all  his  writings,  very  solid,  very  instruc- 
tive, and,  to  the  general  reader,  somewhat  dull.  His 
general  conclusion  is : — 

If  all  the  industries  of  the  countrv  were  put  under 
joint-stock  management,  the  result  would  be  (1)  a  general 
reduction  in  the  amount  produced,  and  (2)  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  general  remuneration  of  the  working-classes, 
and  the  general  level  of  natural  comfort;  and  the  result 
would  be  still  worse  under  universal  Govmment  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lawson,  who  also  writes  in  .FottniffhtUff  has  a 
paper  on  what  he  calls  The  Argentine  FEHbueteren,"  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  tJbe  oomiption,  wbidi  is 
very  startling : — 

Turkish  oflScials,  who  have  hitherto  been  the  obampion 
artists  in  backsheesh,  leave  off  where  Argentine  blackmallw 
begin.  The  price  of  a  drainage  scheme  at  BuOaas  jLjtm 
would  buy  a  whole  cabinet  of  pash^ts  at  Galatea 
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THi  posmoN  or  woKur  ik  xzioia. 
Under  the  title  of  "The  Enli^tenment  of  PAgett, 
HLP.,"  Mr.  Rudvard  Kipling  takes  the  opportunity  of 
ipealnng  some  nome  truths  to  those  gentlemen  who 
imsgme  that  all  the  evils  of  India  may  09  cured  by  the 
tramq[ilantation  of  Parliamentary  institutionB  to  lands  in 
the  latitude  of  Calcutta.  He  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Isdy  doctor  a  very  plain  piece  of  truth,  which,  with  some 
alteration,  might  be  applied  elsewhere  than  in  India. 

What's  the  matter  with  this  ooantry  is  not  in  the  least 
political,  bat  an  ail  loond  entanglement  of  physical,  social, 
sod  moral  evils  and  oormptions,  all  more  or  less  dae  to  the 
onnatiiial  treatn^nt  of  women.  Yon  can't  gather  figs  from 
thistles,  and  so  long  as  the  system  of  infant  marriage,  the 
prohibition  of  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  the  lifelong  im- 
prisomnent  of  wives  and  mothers  in  a  worse  than  penal 
confinement,  and  the  withholding  from  them  of  any  kind  of 
education  or  treatment  as  rational  beings  continues,  the 
coontiy  can't  advance  a  step.  Half  of  it  is  morally  dead 
and  worse  than  dead,  and  that's  just  the  half  from  which  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  the  best  impulses.  It's  right  here 
where  the  trouble  is,  and  not  in  any  political  considerations 
whatsoever.  The  foundations  of  their  life  are  rotten— utterly 
and  bestially  rotten.  The  men  talk  of  their  rights  and 
pcinleges.  I  have  seen  the  women  that  bear  these  very  men, 
and  again — may  Gk>d  forgive  the  men  1 " 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
I  HAVE  referred  to         B.  lAnin's"  latest  Ilussian 
article  elsewhere. 

THE  FISHlfRIES  DISi'UTS  IN  ITEWFOUNDLAKD. 

The  first  place  in  the  Fortniffhtly  is  ^ven  to  a  brief 
paper  on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  &pute,  which  is 
iliustrated  by  a  map,  and  is  si^ed  by  Sir  Willitun  White- 
way,  the  Premier,  and  his  coueagues.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  it,  but  it  repeats  the  warning  that  we  must  let 
things  drift,  and  declares : — 

What  we  require  is  that  the  question  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  and  the  rights  of  Newfoundlanders  shall  be  set  at 
rest  once  and  for  ever  on  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
British  soil,  and  the  independence  of  British  subjects  on  that 
soil. 

HOW  TO  IMPBOYB  THE  KACE. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  is  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  In  his  paper  on 
Human  Selection  ^  he  reviews  the  various  siunmaries  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  race 
which  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Review,  Mr. 
Wallace  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
doctrine  is  detestable."  He  quotes  with  approval  Miss 
CSiapman's  statement  of  the  case  for  monogamy,  quoted 
from  Ltppincott.  He  rightly  says  that  the  proposal  of  the 
writer  in  the  Arena  on  the  improvement  of  uie  race  b^ 
reffulating  marriages  by  trained  experts  is  utterly  impracti- 
c^.ble.  Then  he  goes  on  to  explain  in  what  manner  he  thinks 
toe  race  will  be  improved .  As  a  preliminary  step  he  would 
settle  the  social  question,  and  after  he  had  settled  the 
sodal  question  he  thinks  that  over-population  would  be 
prevented  by  the  reluctance  of  women  to  marry.  As 
there  are  more  boys  bom  than  girls,  the  excess  of  women 
over  men  is  only  attained  by  unnatural  conditions : 
remove  these,  and  every  woman  would  have  many  suitors. 
Qive  women  a  livelihood  and  a  career,  so  that  they  are  no 
longir  sfant  up  to  marry  or  starve,  and  they  will  be  much 
more  saucy  in  their  choioe  of  husbands.  Therefore,  says 
Mr.  WaDaoe:— 

Bvery  woman  would  receive  offers,  and  thus  a  powerful  se- 
lietive  Bgextcy  would  rest  with  the  female  sex.  The  idle  and 
tke  seUSh  would  be  almost  wniversally  rejected.  The 
diseased  or  the  weak  in  intellect  would  also  usually  remain 


unmarried;  while  those  who  exhibited  any  tendency  to 
insanity  or  to  hereditary  disease,  or  who  possessed  any 
congenital  deformity,  would  in  hardly  any  case  find  partners. 
Thus,  when  we  have  solved  the  lesser  problem  of  a  rational 
social  organisation  adapted  to  secure  the  equal  well-being 
of  all,  then  we  may  safely  leave  the  far  greater  and  de^r 
problem  of  the  improvement  of  the  race  to  the  cultivated 
minds  and  pure  instincts  of  the  Women  of  the  Future. 

▲  VUXV  UADBB  OF  THE  BUNI). 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Catholic  on  Natural  Religion,'* 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  reviews  Dr.  Hettinger*s  exposition  of 
Natural  Relif;ion,  which  has  been  trai^Blated  and  repub- 
lished in  this  country  b^  Dr.  Sebastian  Bowden.  Dr. 
Hettabo^er,  it  seems,  is  a  distinguished  theologian  of  the 
Cathohc  CSiurch. 

His  book  has  been  pronounced  at  all  events  to  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  faith  ;  and  the  kind  of  view  upheld,  and 
the  kind  of  arguments  set  forth  in  it,  may  be  taken  to  r^re- 
sent  the  general  tone  and  position  which  Catholic  apologists 
are,  at  the  present  juncture,  adopting  in  the  face  of  modem 
science  and  of  reason  unchecked  by  authority. 

Imagine,  then,  how  blankly  disgusted  every  intelligent 
man  must  be  on  discovering  that  this  famous  champion 
of  the  Catholic  faith  quotes  Cuvier  as  a  final  authority  in 
support  of  his  doctnne  that  the  human  race  has  only 
existed  6fi00  years  on  this  planet,  and  shows  himself — 
'*  Utterly  unaware  of  the  extraordinary  change  which  modem 
science  has  accomplished  in  the  position  of  the  human 
mind." 

Mr.  Mallock  expresses  his  disgust  at  Dr.  Hettinger's  in- 
tellectual equipment  much  in  the  sijirit  of  a  modem 
soldier  who  found  himself  suddenly  going  forth  to  battle 
side  by  side  with  a  conuade  armed  with  a  sling  and 
cross-bow.  Mr.  Mallock  then  goes  on  to  explain  his 
particular  specific  for  turning  the  comer  of  a  position, 
which  he  states  as  follows : —  * 

The  universe  is  eternal ;  freedom  is  unthinkable ;  purpose 
is  undiscoverable  ;  the  hypothesis  of  a  designer  is  unneces- 
sary. Such  is  the  verdict  of  natural  reason  applied  scien- 
tifically. 

To  defend  natural  religion  he  maintains  that — 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recognized,  with  absolute 
clearness,  that  neither  the  testimony  of  sense,  nor  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  nor  the  laws  of  the  intellect,  give  us  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  proposition  that  God 
is  infinitely  good,  and  that  man's  will  is  free,  must  be  recog- 
nized as  being  as  unthinkable  as  the  proposition  that  two 
straight  lines  can  enclose  a  space. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  There  is  a  third  truth 
to  be  recognized,  which  is  this— that  not  only  are  a  good 
God  and  a  free  human  will  unthinkable,  but  that  everything 
else,  if  we  try  to  think  it  out,  ends  in  being  unthinkable 
also. 

Therefore  the  first  question  to  be  asked  of  a  man  is  not 
do  you  behove  in  God  ?  but  do  you  believe  in  life  in  its 
spiritual  value  and  eternal  meaning?  and  the  man  of 
faith  replies  he  does  so  believe  because  his  nature  is  such 
that  he  abhors  the  belief  which  is  the  alternative.  We 
have  to  start  with  something  not  proved,  but  with  some- 
thing assumed,  and,  to  put  the  whole  matter  briefly,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  hypothesis  of  God 
becomes  more  and  more  superfluous  in  the  world  of  matter, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  logically  necessary  in  the  world 
of  spirit — ^a  formula  which  to  most  people  will  seem  to 
be  a  very  thinly  veiled  atheism.  For  as  men  reason  from 
things  that  are  seen  to  thmgps  which  are  unseen,  the  fact 
thai  saythiog  is  dearly  superfluous  in  the  visible  world  is 
not  likely  to  lead  them  to  regard  it  as  an  indispeosible 
necessity  in  the  invisible.  j 
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A  CKNTURT  OF  WOMAN'S  BIQHTS. 

Mrs.  Pennell  has  a  brief  but  interestiiig  little  paper 
upon  Mary  Wolstonecraft's  "  Rights  of  Women  "  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  critic  writing  a  hundred  years  after  the 
author.  Mary  Wolstonecraft  was  one  of  the  prophets 
of  her  time,  and  her  "  Vindication,**  so  far  from  being 
obsolete,  an  amended  and  revised  edition  might  be 
circulated  with  immense  advantage  in  every  oountir  at 
the  present  time,  either  civilizea  or  uncivilized.  Mrs. 
Pennell  seems  to  think  that  woman's  economic  position 
to-day  could  not  fail  but  to  satisfy  Mary  Wolstoneoraft*s 
ideal  of  womanly  independence,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Mrs.  PenneU  has  either  imperfectly  realised 
the  economic  position  or  the  breadth  and  scope  of  Mary 
Wolstonecraft*s  ideal. 

ASOKNTINA  FOB  BNO  AKD. 

There  are  two  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  which  suggest 
the  possibility  that  before  long  the  Argentine  Bepublic 
may  become  the  home  of  a  great  English-speakiug  Kepub- 
lic.   Mr.  Callender  says — 

There  are  few  countries  of  the  earth  so  snitable  for  the 
overflowing  hordes  of  over-popalated  Europe  as  the  plains  of 
the  Argentine,  unmatched  for  fertility  in  any  comer  of  the 
globe,  and  possessing  ao  unrivalled  climate,  where  it  is  a 
positive  ideasure  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  the  whole  year 
through,  and  where  a  man  with  a  white  skin  may  work  with- 
out danger  to  his  health  every  day  of  his  life.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  Argentine  is  absolutely  certain  to 
be  one  of  the  great  countries  of  the  earth. 

This  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  English 
Colonists  began  seriouslyto  thmk  of  converting  Argentina 
into  a  new  Australia.  The  English  capitalist  nas  already 
accomplished  the  financial  annexation  of  the  country. 
The  Argentine  Government  owes  us  nearly  twenty-five 
millions  sterling,  the  provincial  Gk>vemments  nearly 
forty  nullions  sterling,  and  the  municipalities  five  millions 
more,  making  a  totid  of  seventy  milhons  sterling.  We 
now  own  sixteen  distinct  railway  systems,  which  represent 
a  further  investment  of  sixty  millions  sterling. 

Englishmen  are  large  landowners  in  Argentina,  also  dock- 
owners,  ship-owners,  manufacturers,  and  traders  of  various 
kinds.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  river  navigation  is  in  the  bands 
of  a  Scotch  company,  with  a  capital  of  over  a  million  sterling. 
The  Queen  of  Citaneioi  belongs  to  an  Irishman. 

We  have  besides  invested  nearly  forty  millions  ster- 
ling  in  seconduy  and  promiscuous  investments.  The 
Argentine  at  present  is  bound  to  send  abroad  twelve  mil- 
lions sterling  for  interest  in  excess  of  the  money  it  has 
available  for  the  purpose.  "  To  speak  the  plain  blunt 
truth,  it  needs  to  be  bandied  like  Egypt.  Dr.  Celman 
was  its  Ismail  Pasha."   Who  will  be  its  Lord  Wolsoley  P 


How  to  Canvass.--A  Hypnotie  Hint— Dr.  Kempin, 
in  the  Forum,  quotes  from  a  **  strictly  private  book  giving 
instruction  how  to  canvass,**  which  she  says  are  exact  in- 
structions how  to  hypnotise  a  person,  a  paragraph  is  worth 
reprinting  if  only  as  a  hint  to  canvassers,  salesmen,  sales- 
women, and  book  agents  who  are  pushing  business : — 

You  must  control  your  customer  and  be  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  occasion.  It  is  your  business  to  arouse  interest  and 
desire ;  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  quiet  but  deep,  should  be 
brought  to  bear.  Dont  hurry,  keep  cool,  and  be  concise  and 
direct  in  your  language.  Whatever  you  do  it  must  be  done 
with  an  air  of  earnestness  and  assurance,  in  full  confidence 
as  it  were  that  he  will  do  what  you  request  him.  There 
must  be  no  faltering  or  indecision  on  your  part.  During  all 
the  time  you  talk  with  him  look  into  his  eyes  and  never 
directly  answer  objections.  Let  him  not  think  of  anything 
but  your  article  and  what  you  say. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CSITURT. 

The  number  is  a  very  good  one,  and  full  of  interestwg 
matter. 

HOW  TOMMT  ATKINS  18  SWDfDLBD. 

Mr.  ex-Seraeant  Palmer — who  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
twin  of  Archibald  Forbes — ^writes  a  very  interesting  article 
on  the  grievances  of  the  private  soldier.  It  is  a  very 
scandalous  revelation.  What  with  stoppages,  deductions, 
and  compulsorr  pavments,  poor  Tommy  Atkins  seems 
to  be  swindled  all  round.  Mr.  Palmer  sets  forth, 
with  a  particularity  of  detail  that  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce here,  the  various  exactions  to  which  the  Bntish 
soldier  is  subject,  which,  if  they  were  all  written  out 
large  and  handed  to  a  lad  who  was  about  to  yield  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  would 
efiectively  dry  up  the  field  of  voluntary  enlistment 
The  grievances  of  Tonuny  Atkins  will  have  to  be  placed 
on  the  fiirst  order  of  the  oay  in  the  programme  for  Army 
Reform. 

MUTUAL  AID  AMOKO  ANIMAIA. 

Prince  Krapotldn  may  be  a  tmcnlent  Nihilist,  and  he 
certainly  is  a  very  uncompromising  Atheist,  but  he  does 
write  now  and  then  a  most  charming  article.  His  paper 
describing  the  extent  to  which  mutual  aid,  co-operative 
industiy,  and  joint-stock  associations  flourish  among 
animals,  birds,  and  insects  is  quite  fascinating.  **Go  to 
the  ant,  thou  sluggard  !  "  said  the  Wise  Man  of  old,  and 
Prince  Krapotkin  would  have  us  go  not  only  to  the  ant^ 
but  to  the  parrot,  the  crane,  and  the  bee,  for  examples 
of  what  I  should  call  good  practical  Christianity,  from 
which  we  all  might  profit.  This  side  of  Nature,  a 
side  that  is  not  red  with  beak  and  claw,  but  that  is 
radiant  with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  self-sacrificins^ 
brotherly  kindness,  has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Prince  Ejrapotkin  is  to  continue  the 
subject  next  month.  The  Ethics  of  Birds,  Beasts,  and 
Fishes :  a  Lesson  in  Humanity  and  Christianity,  for 
men  and  Christians,  would  not  be  a  bad  title  for  the  book 
which  the  Prince  should  write. 

IS  CKMT&AL  AFRICA  WORTH  HAVIKO? 

No,  not  as  a  gift,  say  Sir  J.  Pope  Hennessy  and  Mr. 
£.  Dicey.  If  you  want  anything,  says  the  latter,  so  for 
the  Soudan  and  the  Transvaal,  they  are  much  Better 
worth  taking  than  the  vast  material  wildernesses  which 
have  recently  been  partitioned — on  paper.  Sir  J.  Pope 
Hennessy  evidently  thinks  that  there  is  more  need  for 
the  negroes  to  come  to  civilize  us  than  there  is  for  our 
going  to  civilize  the  negroes : — 

When  I  visited  Kambia,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Scarcies 
River,  in  1873,  the  whole  district  was  under  negro  administra- 
tion only.  It  was  admirably  governed.  I  never  saw  a  happier 
population.  They  were  cheerful,  contented,  industrious,  in 
their  own  way  good  agriculturists,  and  able  to  manufacture 
most  of  the  simple  household  articles  they  required.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  smiling  faces  to  be  seen  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  that  negro  town  and  the  careworn  faces 
<^  Cheapsidel 

Would  that  we  could  all  learn  the  secret  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  Great  Scarcies ! 

THB  OBIIBR  DICTA  OF  HR.  OSCAR  WILDB. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  in  the  ccmcluding  part  of  his  loner 
and  brilliant  paper  on  The  true  function  of  criticiam  ol 
Vigour,"  itaUcizes  his  most  characteristic  sayings.  I 
quote  a  few  as  samples  of  the  Wisdom  of  Wilde : — 

All  Art  is  immoral,  for  emotion  for  tiie  sake  of  emotion  is 
the  aim  of  Art,  and  emotion  for  the  sake  of  action  is  the  aim 
of  life  and  of  that  practical  organintion  of  Ufe  that  we  call 
society. 
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Let  me  say  to  jon  now  that  to  do  anything  at  all  is  thi 
most  difficalt  thing  in  the  world,  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  intellectoal. 

Tes.  All  the  arts  are  immoral,  for  action  of  every  kind 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  ethics.  The  aim  of  Art  is  simply  to 
create  a  mood. 

The  snre  way  of  knowing  nothing  about  life  is  to  try  and 
make  oneself  useful. 

An  idea  that  is  not  dangerous  is  unworthy  of  being  called 
an  idea  at  all. 

It  is  exactly  because  a  man  cannot  do  a  thing  that  he  is 
the  proper  judge  of  it. 

THB  RUIN  OF  THE  CIVIL  SBRVICJB. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  has  great  gifts,  but  he  is  not  a 
brilliant  writer.  His  paper  is  as  solid  as  an  official 
minute,  and  about  as  dreary.  He  insists  rightly  upon 
the  fact  that  more  harm  is  done  by  promotion  by 
seniority  than  by  the  most  glaring  cases  of  promotion  by 
favouritism.  Seniority  makes  the  fossils  heads  of  depart- 
ments.   He  warns  us — 

That  the  present  suspension  of  all  appointments  by  open 
competition  to  the  higher  division  of  the  service  is  greatly 
increasing  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  the  future, 
and  shoiSd  at  once  be  removed.  From  the  long-continued 
curtailment  of  the  numbers  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  consequent  paucity  in  it  of  new  blood,  the  bulk 
of  the  men  at  present  serving  in  them  are  nearly  of  an  age. 
They  most  all,  therefore,  retire  about  the  same  time,  and  a 
large  influx  then  of  inexperienced  higher  division  men  to 
take  their  places  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  service, 
and  would  discredit,  and  might  imperil,  the  very  existence  of 
the  higher  division  as  a  class  recruited  by  open  competition. 

AMBBICAN  RAILWAYS  AND  THR  RRITISH  FARHER. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  the  secretary  of  the  Iron  Wheel 
Institute,  prophesies  a  still  further  reduction  of  raOway 
rates  in  America,  and  consequently  a  more  evil  future  for 
the  British  farmer.  But  Mr.  Jeans  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  off  the  latest  calculations— that  before  very  long  the 
United  States  will  of  necessity  cease  to  eroort  grain 
stufiSft,  the  increase  of  population  at  home,  and  the  raoid 
filling  up  of  all  the  arable  land,  leaving  no  available 
surplus  for  export.  Mr.  Jeans  calculates  that  the  United 
States  require  346,000  more  miles  of  rail  to  have  as  much 
metalled  road  as  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  calls  attention  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Murray  for  the 
irrigation  of  Australian  territory*  With  a  complete 
system  of  irrigation  under  €k)vemment  auspices  he 
thinks  Australia  will  support  ten  times  the  present  popu- 
lation. Only  ten  times  !  The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  doleful  Irish  war  which 
ruined  Richard  II.,  and  cost  the  life  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  Mr.  W.  M.  Fullerton  contributes  a  criti- 
cal paper  on  Bion  of  Smyrna  —  the  half  passive 
poetic  exponent  of  the  more  cultivated  sentimen- 
tal thought  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  centuiy 
before  Christ.  "  Behind  the  Scenes  on  English 
Polities'*  is  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  inexhaustible 

notes  of  conversations  preserved  by  Mr.  W.  Nassau, 
Senior.  The  period  treated  is  that  immediately  after 
Lord  John  Russell's  resignation  in  the  midst  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  "Mediaeval 
Popular  Preacher"  describes  the  preaching  of  the 
Minorite  Friar,  Nicholas  Bozon,  who  laboured  in 
England  between  1320  and  1350.  He  was  a  good  old 
English  prototype  of  Mr.  Spurgeon. 


NEW  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Grovb  publishes,  in  thefirst  place,  ashort  gipKy  love 
song  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  who  this  montn  is  re- 
cruiting her  health  at  Llandudno.  Mr.  Monro,  late  of  Scot- 
land Yard,  tells  the  story  of  the  poHoe  pensions,  and  ex- 
plainswhy  hethoughtthat  the  police  should  havea  maximum 
pension  of  twenty-five  years  instead  of  twenty-six,  and 
that  the  allowance  at  twenty-five  should  be  increased  by 
three-fiftieths  instead  of  by  one-fiftieth,  the  increase 
years  by  Mr.  Matthews  and  accepted  by*  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  the  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  describes  the  working  of  the  system  under  which 
coolies  from  India  are  imported  into  our  Colonies  ;  he 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  transplanting  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  Asia  to  South  America  and  to  tropical  Africa. 
There  are .  two  articles  on  the  false  markmg  of  mer- 
chandise. A  short  paper  by  Mr.  George  Howell,  M.P.,  on 
the  Church  Congress,  on  which  he  says  nothing  particular. 
Rukhmabai  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Britidi  Government 
to  delay  no  longer  in  taking  action  to  save  the  wom^of 
India  from  the  deg^^adation  of  the  present  u^atural 
system.    She  says : — 

Without  loss  of  time  the  Government  might  do  a  g^reat 
deal  in  publicly  showing  disapproval  of  this  custom  of  the 
Hindus  by  declining  to  hold  any  marriage  as  binding  until 
Sgthe  aies  of,  ^syeghteen  in  the  boy  and  foarteen  in  the  girl . 


THE  UNITED  SERVICE  MA6AZIKE. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  Admiral  Hornby  con- 
tinues  his  papers  on  the  "  War  Training  of  the  Navy,"" 
devoting  his  paper  chiefly  to  the  plea  for  an  addition  of 
24  dippers  of  900  tons  eadi  to  the  XMvy  for  the  purpose 
of  traming  4,400  more  men,  for  he  maintains  they  can 
only  learn  seamanship  on  sailing  ships.  Mr.  Mark 
Hamilton  describes  the  failure  of  Colonel  Crease's  smoke 
attack  as  displayed  before  the  German  Emperor  on  the 
7th  of  August  at  Portsmouth.  A  Tasmanian  writer,  Mr. 
Nicholls,  declares  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  Imperial 
Federation  is  the  want  of  national  and  moral  vigour  at 
home.  If  England  would  but  declare  that  she  woidd 
never  desert  l:^r  colonies,  never  allow  them  to  separate 
except  there  is  absolute  unanimity,  the  whole  colonial 
aspect  would  be  changed  by  the  simple  magic  of  entire 
earnestness,  but  Mr.  Nicholls  himself  tells  us  that  the 
colonies,  while  anxious  to  preserve  the  British  connection^ 
are  not  prepared  to  preserve  it  at  any  price.  What  they 
want  is  to  see  a  Legislature  constructed  which  shall  repre- 
sent the  Empire  ;  making  laws  for  the  empire,  and  be  to 
the  empire  what  the  Congress  of  Washington  is  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hanbmry,  M.P.,  describes  the  defects 
of  the  administration  in  the  clothing  of  the  army,  and 
insists  that  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  clear  and  beyond  doubt. 
Military  clothing  and  accoutrements  must  all  be  well 
and  strongly  made. .  They  are  the  last  things  for  whicb 
either  sweating  or  careless  viewing  can  be  permitted.  The 
late  Mr.  George  Hooper  sets  forth  once  more  the  mischief 
which  liie  Suez  Canal  is  to  the  power  of  England.  It  is,  he 
maintains,  the  only  efiisctual  revenge  for  Waterloo  whiok 
Napoleon  UI.  was  enabled  to  afflict.  The  discussion  upon 
''National  Insurance''  is  continued.  Ci^tain  Eardley 
Wilmot  and  Major  Clarke  are  in  favour  of  Sir  George 
Tryon*s  scheme,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  returns  to  the 
charge  in  a  paper  in  which  he  declares  that,  in  his  opinion, 
privateering  mil  become  absolutely  necessary  in  tune  of 
war.  He  says  that  at  the  next  general  election  he  intends, 
again  to  offer  himself  to  the  notice  of  a  constituenoj. 
ms  address  ''  will  be  a  programme  for  a  definite  policjr  ot 
defence,  whdoh  will  be  uluminated  by  a  few  astonishing 

ftMStS." 
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SOME  SHORT  NOTICES  OF  THE  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  ChaxUauquan,  Mr.  John  Habberton,  of  *'  Helen's 
Babies,"  writes  a  novelette,  "On  Pleasure  Bent,"  and 
Miss  Barbour  describes  the  Passion  Play  in  terms  of 
enthusiastic  eulogy.  She  says  she  has  visited  the  best 
theatres  in  England,  Gkrmany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
America,  and  that  some  of  the  best  acting  she  has  ever 
witnessed  compares  unfavourably  and  appears  crude 
beside  the  performance  of  these  peasants.  Tet  this 
Play  does  not  give  one  the  impression  of  a  theatrical 
performance,  nor  has  it  one  feature  to  offend  the  taste  of 
the  most  scrupulous  spectator.  The  writer  of  **  Recess, 
as  It  Is  and  as  It  Was,"  in  Blackwood's^  suggests  that  the 
Ilecess  is  about  to  eat  up  the  Session  ;  that  the  two  can- 
not co-exist  without  killing  off  the  politicians,  and  that  if 
one  has  to  go,  we  can  better  spare  the  Session  than 
wM^ui  spare  the  extra-Parliamentary  utterances  of  our 
MemWrs.    Mr.  Wilfrid  Pollock  tells  the  story  of  the 

Treasure  Hunt,"  a  party  of  Englishmen  having  gone 
to  search  for  the  one  million  sterling  which  was  lost 
in  a  ship  coming  from  Peru  in  the  early  part  of  1821. 
The  search  party  got  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  but  after 
digging  over  every  likely  spot,  they  failed  to  find  as  much 
as  a  shilling,  and  so  came  home  again. 

This  month's  EnglUh  lUkistrated  concludes  its  volume, 
and  finishes  William  Morris's  story.  Next  month  it  will 
begin  with  a  new  serial  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford.  There 
is  an  interesting  article  describing,  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphs, the  ** French  Method  of  Identifying  Criminals." 
In  the  Month,  for  September,  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Reilly  describes 
the  first  part  of  the  Ober-Ammergau  Play  at  consider- 
able length.  Mr.  O'Reilly,  who  is  very  enthusiastic, 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  Osterbischil.  The  Moidh  notices 
P^re  Monsabr^'s  Conferences  on  Marriages,  and  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Rigby  reviews  **  Weissmann's  Theory  of  Here- 
dity." In  the  Newbery  HoMse  Magazine  is  published  a 
long  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  "Court  of 
Lord  Penzance,"  in  which  the  late  chief  of  the  High 
Church  Party  defined  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ritualist 
as  to  the  tribunal  whose  authority  was  invoked  to  reduce 
contumacious  derics  to  obedience.  The  Netobery  also 
publishes  a  short  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in. which 
he  praises  the  work  entitled,  "Paul  Nugent,  Ma- 
terialist," the  object  of  the  writer  being  to  expose 
"the  follacies  of  the  hybrid  and  unreal  system  set  up  by 
'Robert  Elsmere.' "  In  Scribner  there  is  a  pleasant 
and  brightly  illustrated  paper  by  Mr.  Zocbaum,  de- 
scribing "Ldfe  in  the  Umted  States' Navy,'  under  the 
title  "With  Uncle  Sam's  Blue-Jaickets  Afloat."  The 
paper  on  the  "  Country  House  in  America  "  ia  copiously 
illustrated  with  specimens  of  American  architecture,  old 
and  new.  'There  is  a  very  elaborate  first  paper  on 
"  Nature  and  Man  in  America,"  by  N.  S.  Shaler.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  desczibe  how  the  character  of  the  American 
people  has  been  affected  by  the  physiographic  circum- 
stances of  their  environment.  The  pictures  accompany- 
ing the  article  on  "Heligoland"  are  very  good.  The 
"Women  in  the  French  Salons"  seem  to  exercise  a 
strange  fascination  over  the  Americans.  The  Century 
this  month  gives  us  the  fifth  instalment  of  its  illustrated 
eeries,  and  tke  Atlantic  MotMy  devotes  several  pages  to 
the  descrrotion  of  "  Madame  de  Montespan."  'The  best 
illustratea  articles  in  the  Century  are  those  which  give  us 
Tiews  of  "  Features  of  the  Proposed  Tosemite  Natural 


Ptok,"  some  of  which  are  vecy  bMutifal  indeed.  The 

article  on  Our  New  Naval  Guns  "  bears  testimony  to 
the  growth  of  armaments  in  the  American  Republic.  Wells 
Cathedral  is  added  to  the  list  of  English  minsters  which 
have  been  described  by  pen  and  pencil  in  the  Ceniury. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  nas  two  papers  in  this  month's 
magazines :  one  in  the  Contemporary,  described  elsewhere ; 
the  other  in  MacmiUan\  on  "  Greenhow  ELill."  Mr. 
Kipling  is  not  quite  as  much  at  home  in  Toikshire  dialect 
as  he  is  in  the  slang  of  Anglo-Indian  society. 

The  "Story  of  the  Argentine  Revolution"  in  Mac- 
millan*e  Magazine  is  slight.  The  chief  literary  article  is 
by  Mr.  Tilley,  on  "  Montaigne  ;"  and  the  political  article 
is  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  account  of  the  American  Tariff 
The  latter  is  a  very  powerful  description  of  the  political 
mischiefs  which  result  to  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  their  protective  tariff.  There  are  two  articles 
on  Rome  in  the  magazines :  one,  which  is  bright  and 
descriptive,  in  ComhiU  ;  the  other  in  MacmilUMi,  entitled 
"The  Modem  Spirit  in  Rome,"  by  Charles  Edwardes. 
Atalanta  concludes  its  annual  volume  this  month,  and 
begins  the  new  year  with  a  serial  by  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
"Imogen."  Professor  Church  will  translate  and  edit 
"  Tales  from  the  Old  French  Romances."  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett  will  contribute  a  complete  story  to  the 
October  number.  The  Scholarship  and  Refuting  Union 
will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  ana  in  the 
art  department  a  pictorial  serial,  entitled  "  In  the  Sunny 
South  of  France,   will  begin  next  month. 

In  Timet  &  Parliamentary  Hand  predicts  that 
members  are  beginning  to  find  out  at  last  that  short 
speeches  tell  better,  and  are  in  everv  way  more  advan- 
tageous than  long  ones.  JnMurratfs  Magazine  Captain 
Eardley  contests  Lord  Wolselev*s  (uctum  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  blockade  the  United.  Kingdom  so  as  to  starve 
us  into  submission.  Dr.  Crespi  says,  in  the  paper  on 
"  Practical  Value  of  Cycling,"  tnat  in  Barbadoes  the  sub- 
stitution of  tricycles  for  horses  enabled  the  police  to  save, 
in  seven  months,  £53  in  diminished  horses'  keep.  He 
predicts  that  the  time  is  coming  when  small  electric 
reservoirs  will  be  attached  to  cycles  by  which,  without  an 
effort  on  the  rider's  part^  we  shaU  be  able  to  cover  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  roughest  roads  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  an  hour.  LongmarC%  devotes  no  fewer  than  three  of 
its  articles  to  Natural  History,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  Mr.  Ejdd's    Battle  of  the  ^gs." 

In  the  Illustrated  Naval  and  MtUtary  Mageueme^  a 
writer  urges  that  schools  of  equitation  should  be  estab- 
lished— one  in  Yorkshire,  the  other  in  Curragh,  Kildare — 
where  all  remounts  for  the  army  might  be  thoroughly 
broken  in  by  experts,  trained  by  thenumane  Galvavne 
system.  Mr.  Galvayne  has  a  school  at  Knightsbridge, 
where  he  is  said  to  attain  the  most  astonishing  results. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  writes  an  article  in  the 
Forum  on  "  The  D^llet^  in  Modem  Life,"  in  which  she 
paints  the  other  side  of  the  picture  to  the  beatific  vision 
of  the  American  girl  in  Europe  which  was  presented  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  June.  Mrs.  Phelps  thinks 
that  the  sense  of  modesty  is  declining  among  American 
women.  She  attributes  this  to  various  causes,  cMef 
among  them  being  the  theatre,  the  waltz,  and  the  scan- 
daloos  evening  cf  esses  of  ladies.  On  each  of  these 
heads  she  gives  full  descriptive  details  which  read  as  if 
sketched  from  life.  Unless  she  greatly  exaggerates  the 
picture  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  complaint 
which  has  been  freauently  heard  in  English  society 
concerning  the  de^fraoation  and  demoralization  of  the 
feminine  ideal  which  some  people  declare  has  oome 
in  with  the  American  woman,  has  more  truth  in  it  than 
most  of  us  have  been  hitherto  willing  to  admit. 
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THE  FORUM. 

Tbb  Fcrutn  for  August  is  a  sood  average  number.  The 
articles  on  Prophets  of  Unrest^'*  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith;  ''The  D6oollet6  in  Modem  life/' by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps ;  and  l^e  Possibilities  of  Agrioulture,'' 
by  Prince  P.  Krapotkin,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

HAVE  WE  TWO  BRAIKS  OB  OKBP 

Two,  replies  Br.  C.  E.  Brown-S^quard,  in  a  physio- 
loracal  paper,  the  gist  of  which  its  author  summarises  as 
f oUows : — 

Long  ago,  in  Washington,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York,  I 
delivered  lectures— still  onpablished— with  the  object  of 
[flowing  that  each  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  a  complete 
brain,  endowed  with  all  the  powers  that  we  know  belong  to 
the  whole  cerebrmn.  I  especially  put  forth,  and  will  now 
try  to  establish  the  idea  that  each  luJf  of  the  brain  is  capable  of 
oriffinating  all  the  voluntary  movements  of  both  sides  of  the 
body,  and  possesses  the  powers  of  perception  of  the  various 
sensitive  impressions  that  may  proceed  from  the  whole  body ; 
so  that,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  two  eyes,  two  ears, 
ftc.,  we  also  have  two  great  nerve  centres,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  performing  in  its  full  extent  every  physical  cere- 
bral function. 

THE  FUTUBB  HERO  IN  FICTION. 

Mr.  James  SuUy,  the  historian  and  critic  of  Pessimism, 
discusses  the  future  of  fiction  in  an  arti<de  the  reverse  of 
pessimistic.  The  undertone  of  Pessimism  which  is  the 
rule  of  the  modem  novel,  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  deeper 
and  more  saddening  recognition  of  the  element  of  pain 
and  disorder  in  life,  which  results  naturally  from  the  eager 
ruthless  scrutiny  of  fact,  which  novelists  have  adopted 
from  science.  From  this  the  way  of  eeci^  is,  first  to  be 
true  to  nature  in  preserving  something  of  the  youth's 
gladsome  belief  in  tiie  beauty  of  thinf^,in  human  goodness, 
and  in  human  happiness.  Human  hfe  is  not  a  monotony 
of  bafflement  and  pain,  as  it  is  now  often  assumed  to  be. 
Mr.  Sully  says  : — 

The  novelist  must  bestir  himself  and  correct  this  error  by 
bringing  forward  again  to  its  rightful  place  in  art— that  is 
to  say,  the  predominant  place— -what  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  the  aspects  of  character  and  experience  which  gladdra 
the  imagination,  and  by  gladdening  it  inspire  hope  and 
faith.  The  first  and  most  pressing  need  in  contemporary 
fiction  is  a  more  vivid  realisation  of  the  endless- varied  beauty 
.  of  human  character.  How  few  among  contemporary  English 
and  American  novelists  ever  deign  to  charm  us  by  a  picture 
of  a  man  or  woman  toward  whom  our  hearts  go  out  in  a  glow 
of  admiring  love  ?  Character-drawing  there  \b  in  abundimce, 
showing  that  there  is  no  lack  of  new  material,  and  no  falling 
off  in  manual  cunning.  But  the*  characters  rarely  excite  in 
us  a  passionate  and  enthusiastic  interest. 

Mr.  Sully  thinks  fiction  will  take  on  its  old  happy 
smile  again  when  it  rejoices  in  a  happy  faith  in  social 
amelioration : — 

We  do  not  want  novelists  to  become  didactic  exponents  of 
the  most  advanced  ideae  in  sociology  and  economics  \  but  by 
seizing  the  tendencies  of  contemporary  thought,  and  fore- 
casting the  probable  directions  of  human  progress,  they  may 
possess  themselves  of  new  ideal  elements,  hj  the  skilful  use 
of  which  they  will  be  able  to  brighten  their  picture  of  human 
life,  and  so  to  cheer  instead  of  saddening  our  hearts. 

CIGSnO  AS  A  MODEL  OF  STYLE. 

An  article  on  ''Formative  Influences''  is  oontri^ 
bated  by  Professor  Peabody,  *'  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  OonservatiYe  winff  of  the  Umtarian 
denondnation."  He  was  editor  of  the  North  Atnerican 
JRemeio  from  1862*1SSL  In  speaking  of  hia  editing,  he 
■aye:— 

It  filled  every  nook  aad  orsvioe  of  my  time.    Bat  it  re- 


newed my  vouth.  I  wrote  one  or  more  articles  for  evezy 
number,  and  prepared  the  greater  part  of  (ne  book  notices. 
I  thus  had  a  large  variety  of  subjects  and  of  new  books 
forced  upon  my  attention ;  and  the  current  of  fresh  thought 
and  literature  constantly  pourinff  over  my  mind,  bore  no 
faint  analogy  to  the  mountain  brook  that  keeps  the  mill- 
wheel  in  motion.   My  avocation  helped  me  in  my  vocation. 

Speaking  of  the  books  that  influenced  Hiyw,  Professor 
Peabody  says . — 

I  have  never  ceased  to  read  Latin,  and  the  best  Latin.  I 
have  been  more  familiar  with  Cicero  than  with  any  other 
author,  ancient  or  modem ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  author  who  can  do  so  much  as  he  can  toward  the 
unconscious  formation  of  a  good  English  style.  He  blends 
the jprecision  and  condensed  meaning  that  inhere  in  Latin 
words  and  phrases  with  a  copiousness  of  diction  peculiarly 
his  own.  One  may  acquire  from  familiarity  with  him  the 
habit  of  compression  without  obscurity  of  thought,  and  an 
easy  flow  of  the  pen  without  wasteful  overflow. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  ELECTIONS. 

Senator  W.  £.  Chandler  pleads  strongly  in  favyw^f 
l^;islation  which  will  give  the  Federal  Government  eontrol 
of  the  national  elections.  After  discussing  varioua 
propoeals,  he  says: — 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  demand  that,  admitting  that 
national  control  should  be  assumed  only  where  specially 
asked  for,  it  shall,  in  such  a  case,  entirely  exclude  State  con- 
trol, and  in  the  particular  district  provide  a  registration  and 
an  election,  a  canvass  and  a  certification,  solely  controlled  by 
United  States  officials. 

This,  he  thinks,  is  the  true  remedy.  He  considers  thai 
this  is  indispensable  on  the  following  grounds : — 

I.  During  the  last  decade  it  has  come  to  be  plainly  seen 
and  known  of  all  men  that  the  southern  Democrats  are 
determined  that  their  Congressional  elections  shall  not  be 
fair  and  free.  Hie  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  flagrantly 
defied.  Coloured  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  White 
Republicans  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  If  Republican  votes 
ffet  into  the  ballot  boxes,  they  are  not  counted,  or  are  counted 
for  the  Democratic  candidates. 

n.  With  the  coloured  vote  almost  completely  suppressed, 
forty  votes  are  permanently  taken  from  the  party  to  which 
they  belong  and  transferred  to  the  party  which  has  no  right 
to  them.  The  North  will  not  stand  thia  practksal  re-esta- 
blishment of  Southern  ascendency. 

III.  A  national  Congressional  election  law  is  due  to  the 
coloured  people,  to  assist  them  in  the  renewed  efforts  which 
they  are  about  to  make  for  the  preservation  of  their  right  to 
vote,  and  all  their  other  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  their 
country,  in  which  Uiey  are  no  longer  slaves,  but  citizens. 

IV.  There  is  the  need  of  protection  in  southern  Congres- 
sional elections  for  the  candidates  and  members  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliances. 

OTHBE  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Donald  Morrison,  Newfoundland  Delegate  to 
Canada,  explains  once  nK>re  why  there  is  only  one  opinion 
in  Newf oimdland  that  "  the  Fronch  must  go,''  and  Mr.  R. 
J.  Burdette,  one  of  the  professional  humourists  of  the 
United  States,  demonstrates,  by  the  aid  of  the  statistios 
of  the  American  Lecture  Bureau,  that  the  Americans  so 
fat  from  being  1^  frivolous  people,  are  consumed  by  an 
all-ftbeorbuig  stoenuous  earnestness.   Committees  say^ 

If  we  have  one  funny  man  that  is  enough.''  One  coiii 
secutive  ni^ht  is  the  limit  of  the  funny  man's  course.  One 
part  of  levity  to  forty-four  parts  of  solid  wisdom  is  as 
much  as  the  American  pubUo  can  stand.  Never  wfu  life 
more  seriously  in  earnest  than  it  is  to^y « 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  more  important  articles  in  the  North  American 
Review,  which  are  noticed  on  another  page,  are  General 
Sherman  on  *'Onr  Army  and  Militia,"  and  Madame 
Blavatskyon  **The  Progrees  of  Theosophy." 

THB  POWBB  OF  SUOOBSnOlT. 

Dr.  Paul  Gibier  briefly  describes  Pasteur's  treatment 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  enthusiastic  disciple.  A 

gaper  which  immediately  follows  by  Dr.  Hammond,  late 
urgeon-G^eneral  of  the  United  States'  Army,  throws  doubt 
upon  many  of  Dr.  Gibier's  statistics.  He  describes  cases 
of  false  hydrophobia,  a  disease  which  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  utculty  which  some  people  have  of  pro- 
ducing the  symptoms  of  any  disease  which  is  suggested 
to  them.  Every  year  cases  of  hydrophobia  are  reported 
which  are  entirely  due  to  the  imagination  of  the  sufferer. 
He  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  suf^estion 
as  exercised  on  a  patient  who  was  not  hypnotized  but 
apparentiy  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties : — 

xbin  ^  ^7  ^  ^  wonderfully  sensitive  subject  to  this 
influence  came  under  my  professional  charge  for  some  slight 
derangement  of  her  nervous  system.  If  I  told  her  that  a 
book  was  a  watch,  it  became,  so  far  as  she  was  oonoemed, 
an  actual  watch.  If  I  put  a  piece  of  ice  in  her  hand  and 
told  her  it  was  boiling  water,  she  shrieked  with  pain  and 
declared  that  I  scalded  her.  Every  one  of  her  senses  could 
be  imposed  upon  io  like  manner;  and  I  have  frequently 
controlled  the  action  of  her  heart,  making  its  pulsations  slower 
or  more  rapid  in  accordance  with  the  spoken  suggestion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  put  a  little  flour  in  her  mouth,  at  the 
same  time  telling  her  that  it  was  strychnine  and  describing 
the  symptoms  oi  death  by  strychnine,  she  would  have  died 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  with  that  powerful  sub- 
stance ;  or  that,  if  I  had  pointed  an  unloaded  pistol  at  her 
head,  and  had  cried  *'  Bang  1  **  she  would  have  fallen  dead  to 
the  floor.  All  this  sounds  very  much  like  hypnotism,  but  this 
lady  was  not  in  that  state. 

Dr.  Hammond's  paper  is  very  useful,  and  should  be 
read  bv  all  those  who  are  afraid  that  they  have  got 
hydrophobia  :  it  can  hardly  fail  to  reassure  them  as  to  Uie 
baselessness  of  their  fears. 

PR0FB8SI0NALI8H  IK  SPORTS. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  raises  a  wail  over  the 
extent  to  which  professionalism  is  eating  into  Ameiioan 
sports.    He  says  : — 

In  base-ball  alone,  the  professional  teams,  from  a  number 
of  causes,  have  preserved  a  fairly  dose  connection  with  non- 
professional players,  and  have  done  good  work  in  popularising 
a  most  adnnrable  and  chaiacteiistic  American  game;  bnt 
even  here  the  outlook  is  now  less  favourable,  and,  aside  from 
this  one  pastime,  professionalism  is  the  curse  of  many  an 
athletic  sport,  and  the  chief  obstade  to  its  healthy  develop* 
ment.  l^fessional  rowing  is  under  a  dark  doud  of  sus- 
picion because  of  the  crooked  practices  which  have  dis- 
graced it.  Horse-racing  is  certainly  not  in  an  ideal  con- 
dition. A  prize-flght  is  simply  brutal  and  degrading.  The 
se-flghter  and  his  fellow  professional  athletes  of  the  same 
are,  together  with  their  patrons  in  eveiy  rank  of  life,  the 
very  worst  foes  with  whom  the  cause  of  geneial  athletfe 
defdopment  has  to  contend. 

AMX&icAN  nnrxuBNcn  in  china. 

The  Hon.  J.  Russell  Toung,  who  was  at  one  time  United 
States'  Minister  in  Ohina,  and  more  reoenUy  edited  the 
London  edition  of  the  New  York  Hertdd^  writes  on 

American  Influence  in  Ohina."  He  maintains  that  the 
way  in  which  American  politicians  have  handled  the 
Chinese  question  has  menaced  the  ascendency  which 


America  had  previously  sained  in  the  councils  of  China. 
Mr.  Toung  says  that  the  (mly  advocates  for  Chinese 
emi|;ration  are  the  English  commercial  shipping  com« 
names  at  Hong  Hong.  Not  a  single  Chinese  labourer 
nas  ever  emigrated  m>m  a  Chinese  port  to  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Young  believes  that  the  Chinese 
Government  would  have  ratified  the  treaty  exduding 
Chinese  labour  if,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1888,  it  was  found  necessary  to  demand  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  forty-eisht  hours.  The 
Chinese  Government  objected  to  be  biulied,  and  so  the 
treaty  was  rejected,  and  the  good  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  imperilled.  The  story,  as 
Mr.  Toung  tells  it,  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  the 
United  States  is  likdy  to  have  its  policy  deflected  in 
obedience  to  electoral  exigencies  of  party  wirepullers. 

THB  CAPTURE  OF  CANADA. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  maintains  that  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  Canada  must  now  be  captured,  not  by  war,  but 
by  the  necessity  which  lies  upon  tne  people  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  their  trade  to  continental  dimensions. 
The  United  States  wants  new  markets,  she  wants  more 
timber,  she  needs  more  wheat  area,  more  cheap  food, 
and  more  coal  on  the  Pacific  dope.  All  these  she  can 
get  from  Canada.  The  McKinley  Bill  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  prohibitory  tariff  by  the  Canadian  Government 
on  the  other,  will,  he  hopes,  make  both  people  see  the 
folly  of  this  prohibition  of  natural  trade.  He  advocates 
the  Butterworth  Bill,  which  provides  for  unrestricted 
reciprodty.  The  defeat  of  the  Tory  party  in  Canada  and 
the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  would,  without  the 
drawing  of  a  sword,  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  or 
t^e  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar,  double  the  taade 
area  of  the  United  States.  The  price  of  the  free 
admission  of  Canadian  goods  into  American  nuurkets 
is  the  free  admission  of  United  States  goods  into 
Canadian  markets.  Then  we  shall  see  the  spectade  of 
one  part  of  the  British  Empire  discriminating  against  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  parent  country,  while 
admitting  those  of  a  commercial  rival  free  of  charge. 
This,  he  thinks,  is  possible,  although  he  thinks  there  is 
more  loyalty  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Canada  tlum  there  is 
in  London.  It  will  take  more  than  half  a  century  before 
any  practical  result  in  this  direction  can  be  accomplished. 
But  if  the  American  Zollverein  is  once  established, 
Mr.  Wiman  has  no  doubt  but  the  close  contact  with  the 
United  States  will  more  and  more  draw  the  Canadians 
into  what  wiU  in  the  end  be  a  political  embrace. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  describes  the  prickly  pear,  which  ia  so 
admirably  adapted  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
that  it  has  travelled  from  Mexico  all  over  the  dviliaed 
world  wherever  there  is  any  district  that  resembles  its 
native  Mexico.  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  replies  to  X.  M.  C. 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Rules  of  the  House  "  ;  and  an 
anonymous  Democrat  discusses  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Speaker  and  his  critics,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  that  hopes  that  the  present  contro- 
versy will  be  that  all  parties  will  combine  to  control  the 
power  of  the  Speaker. 

Dean  Bradley,  of  Westminster,  describes  for  the 
benefit  of  American  readers  some  of  the  historical 
associations,  legends,  and  traditions  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  article  is  an  extension  of  an  address  which 
Dean  Bradley  delivered  to  the  American  engineers  when 
they  vidted  London  in  the  summer  of  last  year. 
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THE  ARENA. 

Thk  Arena  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Ferdinand  C.  Valentine,  who  writes  the  novelette  in  the 
present  number.  Dr.  Valentine  is  an  ex-Surgeon- 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  of  Honduras  ;  he  is  a  Oerman  by 
birth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the 
day. 

THE  FUTUEK  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University,  writes  a 
very  optimistic  paper  concerning  The  Economic  Future 
of  the  New  Soutn.  He  predicts  that  the  Southern  States 
are  destined  to  come  to  the  front.  Its  people  are  the 
most  purely  English  and  Scotch  of  any  population  in  the 
English-sneaking  lands.  He  says  the  Ne^  difficulty 
has  passed  its  worst,  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
South  are  the  best  of  any  district  occupied  by  our  race. 
The  marshy,  low-lying  district  does  not  cover  more  than 
one-tenth  of  its  area.  It  contains  almost  unlimitable 
water  power,  immense  timber  reserves,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  surface  is  fit  for  tillaffe.  Its  mineral  wealth 
is  almost  inexhaustible ;  coal  ana  iron  lie  more  closely 
together,  and  in  |^reater  quantities,  than  in  any  other 
country  except  China,  and  when  Africa  and  China  come 
to  be  opened  up,  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  constructed, 
the  Southern  States  will  be  the  heart  and  centre  of  the 
manufacturing  world. 

AN  AMERICAN  ABNOLD  WHITl. 

A  writer,  calling  himself  Peri  Ander, "  protests  against 
Ibreign  immigration  into  the  United  States,  much 
in  the  same  terms  as  used  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  when 
protesting  against  the  immigration  of  foreign  Jews  into 
London.  Statistics  show,  he  says,  that  owing  to  the 
influx  of  immigrants  the  ratio  of  Cluristianity  to  the  total 
of  population  is  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishing. 
The  instincts  of  self-preservation  demand  that,  if  immi- 
gration cannot  be  sifted,  it  should  be  forbidden  altogether, 
at  least  for  a  time. 

ARB  LITXBABY  WOlfXN  GOOD  WTVBS  1 

Marion  Harland  is  a  sensible  woman,  who,  in  her  maga- 
zine articles,  says  many  things  that  are  true,  but  somehow 
or  other  they  lack  the  something  that  would  make  them 
pleasant  reading.  In  her  article  on  ''The  Domestic  In- 
felicity of  Literanr  Women,"  she  says  she  thinks  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  doctrine  that  households  presided  over  by 
professional  women  are  subject  to  peculiar  disorders ; 
first,  because  the  woman  naturally  becomes  more  ab- 
sorbed with  whatever  she  has  in  hand  than  a  man.  If 
she  takes  to  writing  she  is  apt  to  forget  her  cookery  in 
abandoning  herself  to  the  luxury  of  correcting  her  proofs. 
Then  most  husbands  do  not  like  to  see  their  wives  tower 
above  and  overshadow  them,  and  a  woman  who  feels  herself 
superior  to  a  man  she  has  married  is  indisposed  to  render 
him  the  obedience  which  he  claims  as  his  right.  Then, 
aeain,  if  a  woman  writes  she  must  have  time  to  do  it  in, 
wnich  can  only  be  taken  out  of  the  time  devoted,  in  cases 
of  non-literary  women,  to  the  duties  of  the  home  and 
society.  Marion  Harland's  conclusion  is  that  there  are 
some,  and  she  even  says  ''not a  few,"  men  who  are  strong, 
brave,  and  good  enough  to  marry  a  woman  of  genius, 
without  the  risk  of  heartbreak  to  one  and  lifebreak  to 
both. 

A  GREAT  ADVOCATE. 

The  prevailing  note  of  the  Arena  is  a  slijght  straining 
after  enect,  such  as  that  which  leads  the  writer  who  some 
time  ago  almost  deified  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  describe  Mr. 


Rufus  Choate  as  "an  inspired  advocate."  The  following 
passage,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  lead  any  of  our 
barristers  to  attempt  to  practise  this  hypnotic  art : — 

The  secret  of  his  winning  so  many  cases  no  doubt  lay  in 
this — that  he  argaed  everything  as  if  his  own  life  depended 
on  the  issue.  You  forgot  at  times  the  client.  You  felt :  "  If 
this  wonderful,  writhing,  suffering  man  of  genius  does  not 
win  this  case,  he  will  go  mad,  take  to  drink,  or  commit 
suicide.  The  life  of  this  glorious  creature  is  at  stake  I'* 
And  it  was  after  he  had  noAde  his  appeals  to  the  under- 
standing that  he  commenced  his  mesmerism,  or  what  one  of 
his  admirers  has  called  his    magical  mysteiy.'* 

NOTES  ON  LTVINO  PBOBLEMS. 

This  is  a  series  of  short  papers  contributed  by  various 
writers.  The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  writing  on  work- 
ing girls,  touches  one  very  important  phase  of  this  great 
social  problem  when  he  says  tnat  the  temptations  of  Uie 
woridng  girl  are  largely  produced  by  the  products  of 
loneliness.  A  Christianity  which  does  not  bear  fruit  in 
friendliness  and  sympathy  is  veiy  like  a  barren  figtree. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Pentecost  predicts  that  our  industriBl 
system  will  not  last  fifty  years  longer.  The  system  is 
economically  unstable,  the  farmers  are  becoming  mere 
tenants  at  will  of  the  capitalists,  and  Mr.  Pentecost  fears 
that  improvement  will  come  through  revolution.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Blanchard  teUs  a  story  of  two  extraordinary 
dreams,  one  in  which  a  man  who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg 
saw  himself  shot  in  the  stomach  the  night  before.  He 
actually  was  killed  in  this  manner,  and  a  lady  in  Maine 
had  come  to  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Portland  some 
days  before  and  stated  that  not  only  had  she  seen  him  die, 
but  described  minutely  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  placing  his  body  in  the  cofBn  that  it  might  be  rein- 
terred.  He  commends  the  story  to  the  attention  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society. 


TIMEHRI. 

The  June  number  of  the  Timehri^  which  is  the  journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of 
British  Guiana,  has  j  ust  reached  me.  Its  articles  are  cMefiy 
devoted  to  the  sugar  industry,  gold-digging,  and  local 
topographical  subjects  :  there  are,  however,  three  of  more 
general  interest,  viz.,  Mr.  Rod  way's  paper  on  "  Charles 
Waterton  and  his  Demerara  Friend,  Charles  Edmund- 
stone  "  ;  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Reynolds*  account  of  "Jamaica 
Proverbial  Philosophy,"  from  which  I  give  extracts  else- 
where ;  and  Mr.  Porter's  "Prophecy  as  to  the  Future 
Development  of  South  America." 

A  GREAT  SOUTH  AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Porter  describes  the  project  of  the  Colombia 
Company,  which,  with  a  capital  of  twenty  millions 
sterling,  starts  from  Carthagena  in  the  north,  and 
runs  south  to  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
It  is  the  greatest  rail-roading  project  ever  under 
taken,  and  will  link  together  in  one  continuous  chain 
all  i^e  countries  of  the  New  World  from  Ottawa  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  bring  New  York  within  twelve  days  of 
Valparaiso.  If  the  writer  be  correct  in  stating  that  at 
Cerzo  de  Posio  there  lie  imcovered  ranges  of  silver  ores 
estimated  to  pipduce  forty-two  thousand  tons  of  pure 
silver,  which  cannot  be  developed  until  the  railway  is 
made,  the  new  Central  South  American  main  line  ought 
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to  do  prettj  considerable  buidnefls  when  it  gets  well 
opened. 

A  OtJBXOUS  YIOLONOBLLO. 

The  account  of  the  Britiflh  Guiana  gold-diggings  men- 
tions that  the  diggers  spend  Sunday  in  reading  the  War 
Ory,  and  have  achieved  remarkable  success  in  constructing 
a  violoncello  out  of  the  following  materials  : — 

A  piece  of  strong,  pliable  wood,  about  three  feet  long,  is 
bent  into  a  half -circle  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stout  whipcord. 
An  ordinary  fiddle  bow  is  made  of  wood  and  thread,  and  both 
the  thread  and  whipcord  are  thoroughly  waxed  with  a  little 
of  the  soft  sealing  wax  off  the  top  of  a  gin  flask.  An  empty 
paraffin  can  is  next  obtained,  to  be  used  as  a  sounding  boara 
The  performer  sits  holding  the  bent  wood,  one  end 
resting  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  one  on  the  paraffin  tin, 
bracing  the  whole  and  holding  it  in  position  with  his  left 
leg.  The  bow  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  by  drawing  it 
across  the  whipcord  a  good,  well-toned  sonnd  is  obtained, 
very  similar  to  the  note  of  a  violoncello.  The  notes  are  ob- 
tained by  holding  the  whipcord  between  the  first  finger  and 
tbtimb  of  the  left  hand,  fingering  up  and  down  the  single 
string.  With  this  primitive  instrument  really  wonderful  re- 
sults can  be  obtained,  and  to  hear  the  men  playing  it  on 
Sundays,  to  accompany  their  hymns,  quite  reminds  one  of 
church.   Its  resonance  is  Indeed  remarkable. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly  reaches  me  from 
Philadelphia.  It  is  published  at  a  dollar  a  number,  or 
three  dollars  a  year,  and  five  dollars  with  the  supplement. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Edmund  J.  James,  and  the  contents 
are  very  solid  and  instructive.  The  first  article  is  by 
M.  J.  G.  Bourinot,  which  appeared  in  \it1e8eoUi9h  jRevieto 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

RBTBIBUnON  WITH  A  VXNOSANOB. 

The  second  article,  by  Mr.  Patten,  discusses  the  decay 
of  state  and  local  government  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Patten  is  a  very  irevolutionist,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  would  abolish  all  the  existing  boundaries 
between  the  states.  He  maintains  that  the  true 
principle  on  which  to  reform  the  Gk>vemment  is  by 
substituting  small  homogeneous  states  inhabited  by 
people  of  common  sentiments  and  views,  in  place  of  the 
present  vast  conglomeration  of  discordant  elements 
which  are  bound  together  within  the  arbitrary  lines  of 
the  existing  states. 

Should  the  American  people  act  upon  this  plan  and  create 
natural  boundaries  for  each  state,  the  vitality  of  state  and 
local  governments  can  be  restored  and  the  power  of  national 
parties  in  state  and  local  affairs  materially  diminished,  if  not 
destooyed. 

He  would  also  give  the  great  cities  an  autonomy  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  the  states. 

A  PLEA  70B  MALTHU8. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Clark  writes  on  the  Law  of  Wages  and  In- 
terest. Mr.  Clark's  view  is  that- 
Slow  growth  of  population  and  quick  growth  of  capital 
afford  the  conditions  of  rapidly  increasing  welfare  for  the 
working  class.  Neomalthusianism  is  to  play  one  important 
part  in  the  economio  studv  of  the  fuiore ;  and  a  study  of  the 
conditions  that  favour  the  growth  of  capital  is  to  jday 
anoth^.  The  primary  element  in  thq  wage  problem  \»  ptill 
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that  of  the  amount  of  productive  wealth  in  existence  as 
compared  with  the  nui^)er  of  men  who  are  to  live  by  the 
labour  that  oo-operates  with  it.  Man  needs  to  subdue  the 
earth  rapidly,  and  to  replenish  it  more  slowly. 

We  treat  elsewhere  the  most  remarkable  article  in  the 
Annals  '*  which  describes  the  new  qrstem  of  charging^ 
railway  fares  in  Htmgary. 

THE  STUDIES  AT  CUHUIUJ7  UNWEESmES. 

Mr.  Rowe  publishes  a  compilation  which  will  be  very 
interesting  to  university  men,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  various  subjects  at 
tJie  leading  Grerman  imiversities.  The  following  table 
contains  more  information  upon  the  German  universities 
than  could  probably  be  pressed  into  the  same  space  in  any 
publication  in  the  English  language  : — 
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THB  PBOVIKOB  OF  SOOIOLOOT. 

The  only  other  article  which  calls  for  attention  is 
Mr.  F.  fi.  Gidding's  paper  on  the  **  Province  of 
Sociology."  Sociology,  he  says,  is  the  explanation  of 
social  phenomena  in  terms  of  natural  causation  : — 

Specifically,  it  is  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  psychical 
activity,  organic  adjustment,  natural  selection,  and  conserva- 
tion  01  energy.  As  such,  it  may  be  less  than  a  demonstrative 
science,  if  the  experimental  sciences  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard; but  we  cannot  admit  tbat  it  is  only  a  descriptive 
science,  as  contended  by  those  French  sociologists  who  hold 
closely  to  the  phik>60ii^y  of  Comte.  It  is  strictly  an  ex- 
planatory science,  fortifving  induction  by  deduction,  and 
referring  effects  to  veritable  causes. 
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In  Our  Day  for  August  thero  are  as  usual  many  good 
solid  articles.  The  first  is  a  mther  startling  paper 
by  the  Nun  of  Kenmare,  who  maintains  tliat  there  is 
much  closer  connection  between  Rome  and  Rum  than 
even  our  most  vehement  Protestants  would  be  inclined 
to  assert.  Cardinal  Manning  and  Archbishop  Walsh, 
who  are  two  of  the  most  thorough-going  temperance 
reformers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  shudder 
with  horror  at  the  state  of  things  which  Miss  Cusack 
declares  is  almost  universal  in  the  United  States.  She 
says  that  New  York  is  at  present  so  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  Rome  that  it  might  well  be  called  New 
Rome.  Its  government,  however,  is  controUed  by 
rum-sellers,  who,  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to 
subsidize  the  Archbishop  and  fight  for  the  Pope,  may 
run  all  the  haunts  of  vice  they  please,  and  ruin  all  the 
souls  they  will.  She  declares  that  Father  Matthew,  in- 
stead of  being  helped  by  Rome,  encountered  secret  oppo- 
sition of  the  most  cruel  kind,  and  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  sad  and  neglected  obscurity.  Miss  Cusack 
further  thinks  that  Rome  has  invariably  persecuted  during 
life  every  one  of  the  saints  she  has  canonized  after  their 
death.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  but  of  all  Churches.  The  fundamental  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  was  laid  down  by  the  martyr 
Stephen  in  a  discourse  which  procured  him  summary 
execution,  was  little  more  than  a  historical  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  orthodox  always  persecute  and 
sometimes  murder  the  heretics  to  whom  the  Almighty  in- 
variably entrusts  his  latest  message  to  mankind.  President 
Rankin  discusses  the  ethical  training  of  the  Afro- American 
youth.  The  Rev.  L.  S.  Bean  gives  some  rather  ugly 
statistics  in  a  brief  paper  on  **  Cause  and  Cure  of  Lax 
Divorce."  The  chief  point  of  his  paper  is  that  where 
divorce  has  multiplied,  instead  of  there  being  a  diminu- 
tion of  immorality,  illegitimacy  has  doubled,  and  crimes 
against  chastity,  morality,  and  decency  have  increased 
threefold.  Ex-President  Magoun  discusses  the  recent 
Wisconsin  decision  banishing  the  Bible  from  the  schools 
p.H  a  sectarian  book,  and  the  same  subject  is  dealt  with 
in  a  review  of  Dr.  McAtee's  pamphlet  **  Must  the  Bible 
Go?*'  The  Boston  Monday  lectures,  which  are  now  in 
their  fifteenth  session,  deal  with  fraudulent  elections  in 
the  north  and  south,  and  sets  forth  in  Dr.  Cook's  incisive 
fashion  the  extent  to  which  the  essential  principles  of 
democracy  are  violated  in  their  innermost  sanctuary. 
There  is  an  undertone  in  Dr.  Cook's  lectures  which 
reminds  us  that  the  issues  which  the  war  was  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  can  by  no  means  be  ignored  as 
possible  sources  of  future  trouble  to  the  American 
Republic.  In  the  '  *  Questions  to  Specialists, "  Mr.  Robert 
Rae,  Secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
describes  the  methods  which  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  England  in  advancing  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Crafts,  of  New 
York,  sets  forth  the  precedents  of  the  Federal  (Jovem- 
ment  favourable  to  the  National  Sunday  Rest  Law,  and 
explains  the  efibrts  which  are  being  made  in  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere,  to  make  Sunday  rest  a  test  question  in 
politics. 


CARDINAL  NE¥r]IAN  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  C.  ElsoAN  Paul,  writing  a  brief  article  on  Cardinaf 
Newman  in  the  New  Meview^  asserts  that  he  has  con- 
tinued, even  in  retirement,  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
men.  ''He  really  died  long  since,  his  work  has  long 
been  over,"  writes  one.  How  little  they  know  who 
thus  speak  !  No  intellectual  conversion  in  England  or 
America  has  taken  place  in  these  twenty  years  of  his 
retirement  wherein  he  has  not  borne  a  part,  and  when 
converts  flew  as  doves  to  the  windows,  his  has  been 
the  hand  which  drew  them  in. 

In  Tindey'8  Magazine^  Mr.  C.  J.  Ward,  M.A.,  writes 
on  the  Cardinal  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Anglican 
who  rejoices  to  believe  that  Cardinal  Newman  taught  us 
the  true  Apostolic  claims  of  the  national  religion,  and 
taught  us  the  lesson  so  thoroughly  that  even  his  own 
departure  has  not  lessened  the  effect  of  his  instruction. 

There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman  in 
the  Lamp,  from  a  photograph  by  an  amateur  photosrapher, 
which  I  reproduce  in  the  **  Progress  of  the  World." 

The  Paternoster  Beview,  whose  forthcoming  appearance 
I  announced  last  mouth,  is  edited,  project^,  and  pub- 
lished entirely  by  pupils  of  Cardinal  Newman.  The  first 
number,  which  will  appear  about  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, will  contain  an  article  on  Cardinal  Newman,  from 
the  pen  of  Father  Lockhart,  who  was  with  him  at  Little- 
more,  when  he  was  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  The  Pater- 
noster Kevieiv  will  not,  however,  be  in  any  sense  a  sectaiian 
publication,  and  among  the  writers  wno  have  promised 
to  contribute  are  many  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief. 
The  first  numl)er  will  contain,  in  addition  to  Father  Lock- 
hart's  article,  a  paper  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  on  "How 
we  are  Transforming  India."  To  the  second  number  M. 
Barthel^my  St.  Hilaire  has  promised  to  begin  the  African 
series  by  an  important  article,  entitled  **  Why  I  took 
Tunis."   The  office  is  11,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

Merry  Emjlaiui  devotes  the  whole  of  the  September 
number  to  the  ** Sayings  of  Cardinal  Newman."  The 
editor  says  : — 

An  admirer  of  Cardinal  Newman  has  here  brought  together, 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  not  files  of  the  Catholic 
newspapers  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  reports  therein  given, 
from  time  to  time,  of  occurrences  of  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  of  addresses  delivered  by  him  in  connection 
with  them.  These  are  merely  newspaper  gleanings ;  but,  even 
so,  they  will  be  welcome  to  many  in  a  form  handier  than  that 
of  some  twenty  unwieldy  volumes.  Nor  is  any  apology 
needed  at  such  a  time  for  reprinting  what  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Instory  of  the  Church  of  Bn^and  during  forty  yeard. 

It  is  also  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the  Cardinal. 

Mr.  Baneton  Parkes,  in  IgdrasUy  writing  some  brief 
reminiscences  of  "Cardinal  Newman,  describes  his  lying- 
in-state.    He  says : — 

The  body  was  placed  on  a  bier,  with  the  head  towards 
the  high  altar.  It  was  clothed  in  the  purple,  lace-edged 
vestments  of  his  rank.  On  the  hands  were  gloves,  and 
the  feet  were  covered  by  red  shoes.  At  his  feet  was 
placed  his  cardinal's  hat,  with  its  long  tassels,  and  lower 
down  his  biretta,  and  on  his  head  the  mitre,  below  which 
a  few  grey  hairs  were  •visible.  The  face  alone  remained 
uncovered,  and  was  beautiful  indeed.  The  mouth  and  eyes 
were  closed  as  in  peaceful  sleep,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
dead  there  seemed  no  death.  All  the  lines  from  thi  face 
had  gone,  and  the  flesh  seemed  as  of  warm  ivory,  for  no 
ghastly  pallor  of  death  was  there.  As  I  looked  upon  it  I 
felt  that  prayers  for  the  repose  of  such  a  soul  were  super- 
fluous, for  repose  was  assured. 
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THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 


Monthly  Musleal  Reeopd. 
Beethoren  8  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin. 

ByFr.  Niecks. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.  By  B.  Pauer. 
The  Organ  Works  of  J.  8.  Bach. 
Music.   "  Romance."   By  J.  P.  Bamett. 

Noneonformist  Musical  JounmL 

Music  for  the  Blasses. 

Music  in  the  Scottish  Churches.  , 
Music  at  the  Countess  of  Huntlngoons 

Church.  North  Street,  Brighton. 
Chit-ohaton  Hymn  Tunes.  By  F. ».  Bdwaros. 
Why,  How,  and  What  do  we  Sing  ? 
The  Chicago  Organ. 

Musleal  Opinion. 
The  Guitar :  Its  Position  as  a  Musical  Initru- 

ment.   By  P.  M.  Harrison.       ^  ^  . 
Notes   on   the   Lesser-known  Oratorios.— 

The  Principles  of  Music.  By  Dr.  Henry 
Hiles 

Bnglisli  Hymn  Tunes,  from  16th  Century  to 
Present  Time.  ^  a.    «     i  wtt 

Through  the  Music  Annexe  at  the  Boyal  Mlu- 
tarTsxh"  •  ' 


_xhibition. 
Music  in  Scotland. 
Notes  from  Naples. 


By  Antonio  Mlrioa. 


Magazine  of  Musie. 
Mis.  Clara  Novello  Dayies.  Biography  and 

Portra  t.  «  ^ 

Max  Hombourg  in  London.  With  Portrait. 
Our  Musical  Tour.  Concluded, 
fitilow'a  Reading  of  Beethoven. 
In  a  Cathedral  Close. 
Muftidans  in  Council. 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie. 

Musleal  Herald. 

Roland  Roiters,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.  Biography 

and  Portrait. 
Music4l  Benefit  Societies. 
Drawing-room  Singing  Classes. 
H..W  to  Practise  the  Violin. 
Leeds  Pari>h  Church  Choir. 
Church  Choir  Training. 

CasseU's  Family  Magazine. 

The  Military  School  of  Music,  Kneller  Hall. 
(Illus).   f.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 

CasseirsSaturday  Journal. 
Stories  of  Two  Famous  Singers. 

Centennial.  June. 
Sir  Charies  and  Lady  Hall^.  James  Green. 

Gartenlaube.  Part  VIII. 
The  Weber  Monument  at  Bntln.  (lUos.) 

Little  Folks. 

Who  was  Die  Bull  ? 
Hewbery  House  Magazine.  September. 
EccleslMtical  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages 
•T.  Birkbeck. 

Schorer*s  Familienblatt.  Part  XII. 

Bmil  Qoetsc,  Tenor;  with  portrait 


W. 


.c,  ^.Mv,. .  ^-v^  .  ...  A.  Le- 

slmple.  Robert  Franr,  Composer  of  Songs ; 
with  portrait.   E.  Golllng. 

Ueber  Land  and  Meer.  Part  I. 
The  Weber  Monument  at  Eutin.  (Illus.)  B. 
Hell  wag. 

Woman's  World. 
Madame  Albani  at  Home.  (Illus.)  F.  Dolmao. 


Thb  Musical  Record  believes  in  the  "to  be  continued "  fonn  of  article. 
This  month  the  three  leading  papers  are  all  portions  of  a  series.  Fr.  Niecks 
concludes  his  admirable  critical  analysis  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
forte and  Violin  " ;  and  Herr  Pauer  still  continues  to  give  advice  to  the 
pianoforte  teacher  as  to  the  selection  of  classical  and  modem  pieces  with 
regard  to  difficulty,  and  suggestions  as  to  their  performance.  These  papers 
should  be  read  and  carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
music  to  the  young.  Herr  Pauer  is  not  only  an  able  musician,  he  is  a  capital 
writer,  and  those  who  follow  him  may  be  sure  they  are  following  a  goud 
model. 

Mr.  Minshall,  in  the  Ni/iUMnformigt  Musical  Journal,  pleads  with  the 
churches  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  regularly  providing  a  musical 
entertainment  for  the  masses.  The  larger  churches,  such  as  Dr.  Parker's 
and  Dr.  Allon's  at  Islington,  are  abready  doing  good  work  in  this  direction  ; 
but  Mr.  Minshall  contends  that  in  every  Nonconformist  congregation  there 
is  enough  musical  material  to  provide  at  least  a  monthly  concert  for  the  poor 
of  its  district.  "  There  are  a  few  narrow-minded  people  who  believe  that  it 
is  no  part  of  our  church  work  to  provide  recreation  in  any  form.  But  while 
people  need  a  little  entertainment  to  brighten  their  lives,  and  so  lon«  as  the 
devU  provides  that  which  is  injurious,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  truly  Christian 
work  to  supply  a  counter  attraction  that  is  not  merely  innocent,  but  refining 
in  its  tendency." 

The  article  on  English  Hymn  Tunes  in  this  month's  Musical  Opinion  deals 
with  the  compositions  of  Sir  John  Stainer,  Mr.  Bamby,  and  Dr.  Dykes. 
The  latter,  whose  name  has  been  recently  recalled  to  many  by  his  popukr 
setting  of  Newman's  **  Lead,  kindly  light,"  wrote,  it  seems,  more  than  three 
hundred  tunes,  many  of  which  are  still  in  manuscript.  Two  excellent  hymn 
tunes  are  here  set  down  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  we  gather  that  there 
is  some  likelihood  (a  certainty,  should  funds  be  forthcoming)  of  a  memorial 
volume  being  published  which  would  contain  all  of  the  composer's  work  that 
has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  Dykes's  advice  to  youi^  musicians  was— 
«*  Write  from  the  heart  and  your  music  will  live"  Mr.  F.  M.  Harrison 
enters  a  strong  plea  for  the  guitar.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  this 
instrument  is  only  adapted  to  vocal  accompaniment.  As  a  solo  instrument, 
in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  it  is  "superb,"  and  proves  itself  capable  of  manv 
charming  effects.  Li  combination  with  other  instruments  it  can  also  be  well 
employed. 

The  Magazine  of  Music  is  this  month  rich  in  biography.  There  is  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  sketch  of  Mr,  Henry  Leslie,  so  long  associated  wiUi  the 
famous  choir  bearing  his  name.  The  series  of  articles  on  Billow's  reading 
of  Beethoven  shoidd  prove  valuable  to  pianists  who  desire  to  play  the 
sonatas  and  other  great  works  of  the  master  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
As  a  man,  Billow  is  loved  so  little  that  Goldsmith  has  been  parodied  for 
him  in  this  fashion  :  "  Man  wants  but  little  Herr  Biilow,  nor  wants  that 
little  long  ;  "  but  as  a  musician  his  ideals  are  high,  and  one  more  learned  in 
the  classics  does  not  exist  anywhere  to-day. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  the  statement 
in  a  recent  niunber  of  the  Musical  Herald  that  the  Birmingham  Festival 
Choral  Society  was  a  beneficial  as  well  as  a  musical  organization.  The 
Herald's  biography  this  month  is  taken  up  with  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Bangor 
Cathedral,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  Welsh  organists.  At  Bangor,  it 
appears,  the  tithes  yield  very  little  for  music,  and  the  writer  hopes  the  day 
win  come  when  the  singers,  who  bring  the  people  to  the  Cathedral  services, 
will  know  something  of  the  Apostolic  experience,  "They  had  all  things  in 
common."  While  they  are  paid  in  tens  for  continuous  work,  the  canons  are 
paid  in  hundreds  of  pounds  for  intermittent  service. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

Th£  Hevtie  des  Deux  Mof  uies  passes  more  and  more  to 
the  rank  of  an  Historical  Review.  This  is  not,  however, 
to  say  that  its  articles  are  not  full  of  interest,  especially 
to  those  readers  who  are  inclined  to  love  France  for 
France's  sake.  This  month  gives  us  The  Egyptian  Ex- 
pedition of  1798,"  Paris  in  1614,"  **  Studies  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,"  "The  Triumph  of  Joan  of  Arc," 
**  Prussia  after  Tilsit."  Even  friendship  must  be  re- 
moved to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  get  Madame  de 
Choiseul's  friend  De  Tlsle  for  the  subject  of  a  biographical 
sketch.  Nor  does  landscape  escape  the  retrospective 
tendency,  and  a  study  of  Mont  St.  Michel  and  its  history 
is  added  to  the  series  of  the  Historic  Landscapes  of  France. 

napoleon's  expedition  to  EGYPT. 

The  Memoirs  of  Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Egypt,  bv 
Colonel  Vigo  Roussillon,  will  especially  interest  English 
readers,  for  the  testimony  which  they  bear  to  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  count  among  the  good  reserve  qualities 
of  our  race.  Colonel  Roussillon  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  story,  as  it  is  reproduced  in  the  Itemtej  is 
literally  transcribed  from  the  graphic  pages  of  his  diary. 
It  is  a  terrible  indictment  against  the  personal  humanity 
of  Napoleon,  who  abandoned  his  wounded  with  the 
utmost  cynicism.  The  English  commanders,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  all  they  could  do  for  them.  At  the  taking  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  200  men  of  Lannes'  division  were  saved 
from  massacre  solely  by  the  energetic  interference  of  the 
EInglish  naval  commander,  who  claimed  them  as  his 
prisoners.  WTien  the  French  wounded  knew  that  they 
were  to  be  abandoned  at  Jafl&i,  all  who  could  in  any  way 
exert  themselves  endeavoured  desperately  to  follow  the 
retreating  army.  Among  them  was  an  officer  who  had 
lost  his  leg,  and  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Leaning  upon  her  arm  he  endeavoured,  with  the  help  of  a 
stick,  to  make  his  way  along  the  seashore.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  dav  his  strength  broke  down,  and  he  entreated 
his  wife  to  abandon  him.  She  naturally  refused,  and  for 
several  days  they  kept  themselves  alive  by  feeding  on 
crabs  which  she  was  able  to  catch.  They  had  arrived 
almost  at  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  were  renouncing 
hope,  when  an  English  gunboat  passed.  The  speck  upon 
the  shore  was  noticed,  a  boat's  crew  came  ashore,  and  the 
unfortunate  pair  were  taken  on  board,  where  they  were 
nursed  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  conveyed  safely 
to  Damietta.  The  story,  when  it  became  known  in  the 
French  Army,  was  generally  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  offered  to 
transport  the  French  sick  and  wounded  by  sea  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  that  Napoleon  had  refused  the  offer.  It 
was  commonly  believea  in  the  French  Army  that  Napo- 
leon had  ordered  the  head  of  the  medical  staff,  M.  Des- 
genettes,  to  poison  with  opium  all  those  sick  and  wounded 
who  **  would  not  have  been  able,  even  had  they  recovered, 
to  render  any  further  service  to  the  General-in-Chief." 
M.  Desgenettes  refused,  declaring  that  his  business  was 
to  cure,  and  not  to  kill.  Napoleon  left  them  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Turk.  The  memoir  is  one  for  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Society  to  take  extracts  from.  The  light  it 
throws  upon  the  sheer  horrors  of  war  is  perhaps  salutary 
as  well  as  terrible. 


MOLIERE  AS  A  NATtTKALIST. 

Lovers  of  literature,  and  especially  of  good  French 
literature,  wiU  welcome  M.  Bruneti^re's  continuation  of 
''Studies  in  the  Seventeenth  Cenbury."  Tliis  is  how  he 
approaches  Moli^: — ''Naturalist  or  Realist,  what  the 
comedy  of  Moli^re  preaches  in  every  way  by  its  defects 
as  much  as  by  its  qualities,  is  the  imitation  of  Nature, 
and  the  great  lesson — at  once  moral  and  sesthetic — which 
it  teaches,  is  that  we  must  submit  and,  if  we  can,  conform 
ourselves  to  Nature."     What     comedy,"  "preach," 

teach  "  ?  A  certain  class  of  critic  raises  his  head  at 
once,  and  declares  that  the  fimction  of  comedy  is  to 
entertain.  '*  I  don't  want  preaching  and  teaching  when 
I  go  to  see  a  comedy  ;  I  want  to  be  made  to  laugh.  But 
the  real  lovers  of  Moli^re  will  none  the  less  recognize 
with  M.  Bruneti^re  that  of  all  the  methods  of  exciting 
laughter  there  was  one  which  Moli^re  preferred.  It  was 
"to  amuse  us  at  the  expense  of  conventionalities 
and  prejudices  bowled,  over  by  the  irresistible  power 
of  Nature."  Hence  his  satire  is  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  natural  vices  as  asainst  the  shams  and 
pretensions.  His  victims  are  tne  blue-stockings,  the 
pedants  and  the  princes,  the  ridiculous  marquises,  the 
bourgeois,  who  want  to  be  gentlemen,  the  housewives 
who  pose  as  philosophers,  the  Tartuffes,  the  Jourdains 
and  the  Philamintes,  the  Arsinoss,  the  Acastes,  and  the 
Madelons.  "All  those  in  fact  who  insist  upon  dressing 
up  Nature,  who  to  distinguish  themselves  begin  by  leaving 
her  ranks,  and  who,  flattering  themselves  that  they  are 
stronger  and  cleverer  than  she,  have  had  the  pretension 
to  govern  and  reduce  her."  And  inversely,  with  what 
sympathy  he  treats  those  who  follow  Nature  !  On  their 
side  we  id  ways  find  truth,  food  sense,  honesty,  and  virtue ; 
and  on  the  other  side  ridicule,  pretension,  folly,  and 
hypocrisy.  M.  Bruneti^re  asks  triumphantly  if  the  lesson 
is  not  clear  enough  ?  So  clear  that  one  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  we  might  send  some  of  the  modem  natiiralistic 
school  back  to  the  benches  of  the  sympathetic  old  master. 
Moli^re  gives  us  real  Nature,  not  a  hideous  distortion 
under  the  microscope. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

An  article  which  is  headed  "  Liverpool but  is  really 
on  the  social  question  as  it  presents  itself  jBkt  Liverpool, 
is  written  by  M.  Julian  Decrais,  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  demonstrating  to  the  readers  of  the  Bemie 
"how  class  difficulties  are  avoided  if  not  entirely  done 
away  with  in  a  great  English  town,  and  especially  of 
bringing  forward  the  advantages  of  private  initiative  in 
an  age  in  which  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  call  at  every 
moment  upon  the  State  for  intervention  which  i& 
generally  useless."  The  value  and  importance  of  private 
initiative  as  an  element  of  English  national  life  ha? 
evidently  impressed  M.  Decrais  very  much.  The  first 
half  of  his  article  consists  entirely  of  descriptions  of  the 
principal  institutions  and  associations  with  which  he 
has  become  acq^uainted  in  Liverpool.  Sailors'  Homes, 
Temperance  Unions,  Licensed  Victuallers'  Associations, 
come  in  amongst  more  important  institutions  for  their 
share  of  attention,  and  after  giving  some  idea  of  the 
immense  wealth,  energy,  and  influence  which  is  repre- 
sented by  "Societies   in  England,  M.  Decrais  goes  on 
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to  describe,  in  the  second  half  of  his  article,  the  course  of 
the  dockers'  strike.  If  it  is  ffood  to  see  w^na^yea  as 
others  see  us,  M.  Decrais  reminos  us  that  the  process  may 
sometimes  be  even  pleasant.  He  insists  a  good  deal  on 
the  order  and  the  sense  of  justice  which  prevailed,  and 
finds  the  mute  protestation  of  English  labour  singularly 
instructive.  When  one  witnesses  on  the  spot  in  England 
the  thousands  of  incidents  which  cohstitute  the  national 
life  of  a  free  people  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  calm,  bv  the  hieh  tone,  by  the  serenity  which 
characterize  them.  On  both  sides  it  is  as  it  were  a  scientific 
debate,  acomplicated  problem  of  which  thesolution  issought 
with  a  patience  and  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise. 
**  Violence,"  said  one  of  the  dock  labourers,  **  would  cause 
us  to  lose  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  effort,  and  we  cannot 
afford  it."  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  French  critic  enter- 
ing into  the  real  spirit  of  English  life,  and  passing,  as 
foreigners  so  rarely  do,  beyond  London  to  the  great 
provincial  towns.  If  this  sort  of  intercourse  could  be 
mutual,  France  and  England  would  have  much  to  gain 
from  one  another ;  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
legitimate  hope  that  daily-increasing  means  of  communi- 
cation may  make  it  mutual. 

SOCIAX  RRFOBM  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  initiation  of  social  reform  in  Prussia  after 
Tilsit  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  interesting  his- 
torical articles  of  the  Bewie  des  De^tx  Mondes,  It  is  in 
reading  history  by  the  help  of  these  side-lights  that  it 
becomes  possible  to  estimate  what  progress  has  really 
been  made  even  within  the  last  century  in  the  direction 
of  equalizing  to  some  extent  the  material  lot  of  the 
industrious  and  respectworthy.  But  the  thought  which 
will  probably  present  itself  just  at  this  moment  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Central 
Europe  in  1807  is  the  vexed  question  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia.  Is  it  possible,  one  is  inclined  to  ask, 
that  Russian  feeling  is  just  a  century  behind 
Germany?  Anyhow,  between  the  treatment  which 
common  opinion  seems  to  consider  good  enough 
for  a  Jew  now  in  Russia  and  the  treatment 
which  common  opinion  accorded  to  the  native  peasants 
in  Germany  eighty  years  ago  there  seems  little  to  choose. 

THE  NAVAL  TACTICS  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

.  An  unsigned  article,  upon  "Naval  Tactics,"  in  the 
Bemie  dea  Deux  Moiides,  is  among  the  principal  articles  of 
the  month.  The  first  question  for  consideration  will  be 
the  composition  of  the  fleet.  He  fixes  it  at  twelve  iron- 
clads, six  cruisers  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons,  six 
gunboats  of  from  400  to  1,200  tons,  and  twelve  sea-going 
torpedo  boats  of  from  100  to  160  tons.  The  heavy  vessels 
must  save  their  fuel,  and  put  as  much  work  as  possible 
on  the  light  craft.  To  keep  touch  with  the  enemy  from 
the  moment  that  hostilities  commence,  the  duty  must 
be  entrusted  to  a  light  division  which  shall  have  for 
its  nucleus  either  a  fast-going  ironclad  well  provided 
with  coal,  or  a  big  armoured  cruiser  able  to  hold  its  own 
in  case  of  attack.  This  cruiser  will  send  one  of  its  lighter 
vessels  in  turn  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  the  nearest 
semaphore  or  neutral  port  in  order  to  keep  the  admiral  in 
command  well  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements.  Not 
a  little  of  the  glory  of  the  naval  waifare  of  the  future  will 
apparently  belong  to  these  light  divisions.  The  group, 
instead  of  the  single  vessel,  must  become  the  naval  unit 
in  manoeuvres,  but  responsibility  must,  be  given  to  the 
.commanders  of  groups,  and  they  must  learn  to  work 
with,  as  well  as  for,  tne  entire  force. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUF 

TBCM  the  mSDiriKSANBAN  TO  LaKE  TCHAD. 

The  Kouvdle  Bevite,  filways  up  to  date,  has,  of  course, 
an  article  on  the  Trans-Saharan  railway  scheme.  The 
writer  warmly  espouses  the  views  expressed  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Stanley.  France  must  construct  a  railway,  and 
construct  it  soon.  The  moment  for  action  has  arrived. 
The  economic  future  of  France  is,  more  or  less,  entirely 
involved,  and  her  political  importance  is  no  less  concerned. 
Financially,  scientifically,  diplomatically,  the  way  has  been 
cleared.  The  great  objection  to  the  scheme  lies  in  its  name. 
The  Soudan  causes  everyone  to  think  of  Tonquin,  of 
Dahomey,  of  distant  and  fruitless  expeditions.  But  there 
is  no  true  parallel.  The  base  of  the  project  must  be  Algeria 
— the  goal.  Lake  Tchad.  The  topographical  conditions  are 
shown  to  indicate  this  immistakably.  Lake  Tchad  is  the 
"  enviable  port "  of  French  African  enterprise.  In  order 
to  enter  it  it  is  enough  to  reach  the  plateau  of  Ahir  in  the 
centre  of  the  zone  of  influence  which  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  is  good  enough  to  recognize  as  ours.  Masters  of 
this  point,  we  hold  the  African  continent  strategically 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Mediterranean.  We  cover  the 
Niger  and  Timbuctoo.  Our  Senegal  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  before  we  join  hands  with  it.  The  tide  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Islamism,  which  at  present  flows  midisturbed 
across  North  Africa,  will  also,  it  is  urged,  be  broken  by 
the  establishment  of  French  influence  in  a  Northern  and 
Southern  line,  and  the  new  force  of  the  Senoussiya  be 
thus  prevented  from  communicating  itself  to  the 
Mahomraetans  of  Morocco.  The  commercial  advantages 
of  the  railway  are  of  course  made  the  most  of.  But 
possible  alternatives  for  the  direction  of  the  line  seem 
numerous  enough  to  be  likely  to  keep  the  construction  yet 
a  long  time  from  the  range  of  practical  enterprise. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  are  bound  to  hear  a  ffood 
deal  about  manoeuvres — naval  and  military — and  it  is 
not  without  a  touch  of  that  philosophy  with  which  the 
misfortunes  of  neighbours  are  said  to  be  universally 
borne,  that  we  find  the  following  extract  in  the  Com- 
mandant Z  *s  diary  of  the  French  evolutions  : — '*  At 

Brest  a  discovery  is  made  which  is  significant  of  the  care- 
lessness of  the  administration  of  the  navy.  The  first 
coaling  of  the  squadron  has  exhausted  the  provision  of 
coal  in  the  harbour.  The  magazines  only  contain  a  three 
days'  supply."  The  Commandant  goes  on  to  point  the 
moral  with  the  simplicity  which  usually  characterizes  his 
criticisms  of  the  powers  that  be.  The  Imrlwur  of  Brest 
is  the  only  solid  base  of  operations  for  the  Northern 
Squadron.  It  ought  evidently  to  be  provided  with  coal  for 
six  months,  and  it  had  only  enough  for  a  fortnight.  Are 
the  authorities  waiting,  it  is  ironically  suggested,  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  in  order  that  the  railways  may  be 
thoroughly  encumbered  before  they  begin  to  supply  their 
harbours  with  coal  ?  Precisely  such  accidents  as  these  are 
among  the  chapter  of  chances  which  our  own  scheme  of 
naval  manoeuvres  has  so  carefully  excluded  this  year  from 
consideration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtless  a  better 
principle  to  act  in  theory  as  though  all  possible  adver- 
saries were  incapable  of  committing  mistakes.    An  article 

by  Q         Q         on  "Autumn  Manoeuvres,"  a  review 

of  five  military  books,  and  an  article  on  '^Medi«evsd 
Cavalry, "  claim  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  space 
of  the  Bemie  for  martial  subjects  thj^month. 
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THE  SPAKISH,  DUTCH,  AND  WELSH  REVIEWS. 


THE  SPANISH  REVIEWS. 

Ths  Hevista  Ibero-Americaiui  for  August  gives  us  the 
conclusion  of  *'The  Spanish  Woman,"  by  Doiia  Emilia 
Piudo  Bazto,  and  all  readers  will  regret  to  part  with  her  : 
as  Mrs.  Cuninghame  Graham  says  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Revista  :  Emilia  Pardo  Bazdn  is  the  greatest  of 
Spanish  writers,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  European 
writers  ;  certainly,  in  England  no  woman  can  be  named 
who  comes  nigh  her."  Dofia  Emilia  concludes  her  study 
of  "  The  Spanish  Woman  "  by  giving  us  a  picture  of  a 
department  of  Spanish  life  in  which  the  aristocracy,  the 
middle  class,  and  the  people  live  in  common.  I  refer 
to  the  nuns.  Although  there  are  special  convents  for 
noble  novices,  to  some  of  which  admission  is  only  granted 
to  those  who  can  boast  of  four  quarterings,  yet  it  is  true 
that  in  many  convents  the  rich  and  noble  lady,  who  has 
taken  the  veil  by  a  religious  impulse,  or  because  of 
disappointed  love,  will  be  found  praying  in  the  convent 
chapel  side  by  side  with  the  lowly  domestic  who  has  had  to 
depend  on  charity  to  enable  her  to  bring  the  dowry 
necessary  for  a  *  Bride  of  Christ/  The  nuns  of  Spain 
are  suffering  a  transformation.  The  classical  nun  of 
old,  who  passed  her  time  in  contemplation  or  in  singing 
more  or  less  through  the  nose,  making  sweetmeats,  pin- 
cushionsy  and  dressing  wax  dolls,  ia  giving  place  to  the 
modem  sister,  who  is  given  to  such  practical  good  works  as 
helping  the  poor  and  educating  girls."  "In  Spain  it  is 
the  common  people  more  than  any  other  that  preserves 
the  national  character — and  the  purest  moral  ^and 
physical  of  these  types  are  found  especially  among  the 
women. "  The  examples  which  Dofia  Emilia  gives  of  the 
women  of  Barcelona,  the  mill-hands  of  Catalufia,  the 
€hvi€u  of  Madrid,  the  cigarrercu  of  Seville,  and  the 
women  of  the  Guipuzcoas,  are  as  brilliant  as  they  are 
true — as  may  be  seen  by  what  she  dares  to  say  of  the  gay, 
good-tempered  htunan  but  naughty  chula,  "Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain  women  help  the  men 
in  agricultural  labour,  for  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
though  denied  by  the  written  code,  is  established  by  the 
poverty  of  the  peasant  and  the  farmer."  "  In  Galicia, 
women  may  be  seen  in  delicate  health,  or  with  children 
at  their  breasts,  digging,  sowing  grain,  or  cutting  grass." 
*'The  poor  home  of  the  needy  peasant  woman  where  food 
and  firing  are  wanting,  and  where  rain  and  storm  beat  in, 
is  nearly  always  empty.  Its  mistress  has  been  emanci- 
pated by  an  eternal,  merciless,  and  deaf  liberator,  caUed 
Necessity."  We  sincerely  trust  that  Dofia  Emilia  will 
write  again  soon.  It  is  announced  among  the  literary 
notioes  of  the  Bevida  that  Dofia  Emilia's  last  story, 
mently  published,  is  called  "A  Christian  Woman." 
There  is  a  long  readable  article  by  Mrs.  Cuninghame 
CMiam  on  "  Spain,"  which  deab  generously  with  such 


favourite  themes  as  "  Prisoners,"  "  Police,"  "  Beggars,*' 
Lodging  Houses,"  "Domestic  Life,"  " Spanish  Charac- 
ter," **  Modem  Literature,"  &c.  A  well-known 
anecdote  at  starting  tells  us  what  to  expect  from  Mrs. 
Graham.  "Adam,  tired  of  Paradise,  asked  permission 
to  visit  the  earth  again,  even  if  only  for  a  few  hours. 
He  was  told  that  he  would  find  everything  changed. 
'No  matter,'  said  Adam,  'I  want  to  go.'  He  found 
England  a  workshop.  Even  the  face  of  Nature  was 
changed.  Neither  France,  Italy,  nor  Germany  evoked  a 
single  recollection.  All  was  changed.  *To  the  south, 
then,  like  the  swallows  ;  let  us  to  Spain.'  On  reaching 
the  fertile  plains  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  Adam  exclaimed 
in  ecstasy,  '  This  is  the  true  land  that  I  know.  Beneath 
this  olive  tree  I  can  sit — find  repose — and  begin  again  to 
name  the  animals,  male  and  female,  after  their  kind.' 
A  foreigner  ventured  to  tell  this  story  at  an  evening 
party  in  Madrid,  when  a  distinguished  Spaniard,  who 
was  there,  formulated  the  opinion  of  aU  present 
by  saying,  '  Tes,  sir,  Adam  was  right,  Spain  is  Paradise.' " 
Translations  from  the  French  of  Zola's  "Balzac,"  a 
story  by  Alfonso  Daudet,  and  an  essay  by  Victor 
Cherbuliez  make  up  a  very  good  number  of  the  JSevista 
Ibera-Amtricaiui, 

The  Bevida  Contempora/nea  is  more  cheerful  this 
month  than  the  last,  although  its  gayest  article  is 
a  hundred  years  old,  but  it  is  by  the  sprightly 
Countess  D'Aulnoy.  Her  description  of  the  Castle  of 
Buitrago,  and  of  the  portraits  of  Princess  de  Eboli,  and 
Queen  Isabel,  daughter  of  Francis  II.  of  France,  is 
most  delightful  reading ;  no  less  is  her  account  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Buitrago,  and  the  presents  he  sends  her  of 
a  monkey  and  an  oUa  podrt4ia.  On  her  way  to  Madrid 
she  did  not  find  a  single  house  worth  looking  at,  and  the 
one  she  occupied  was  so  dark  that  they  had  to  light  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  there  was  no  candle  for  her 
ladyship,  nor  could  one  be  found  even  in  the  church  ! 
The  Countess  was  received  in  Madrid  by  a  kinswoman  of 
hers  whom  she  found  in  bed,  dressed  in  a  lovely  chemise, 
having  diamond  buttons ;  the  bedstead  was  equally 
fine,  being  made  of  copper,  richly  gilt.  Dinner  was  a 
surprise  to  her — the  men  sat  at  table  but  the  women 
ate  their  dinners  from  a  rich  cloth  spread  on  the  floor. 
The  Countess,  when  she  found  her  legs  aching,  her  elbows 
sore,  and  her  temper  much  ruffled,  rose  up  and  refused 
to  dine  in  that  fashion,  and  was  invited  to  sit  with  the 
hidalgos,  which  she  did.  "The  greatest  insult  you  can 
give  a  Spaniard  is  to  call  him  a  drunkard."  "  Here,  in 
Madrid,  it  matters  not  how  rich  you  are,  if  you  are  not 
noble."  She  mixed  much  in  high  society,  and  her 
descriptions  of  the  men  and  women  whom  she  met  are 
spirited  in  the  extreme.    "  In  all  rich  houses  the  female 
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members  go  to  prayers  at  fixed  hours,  and  in  general 
prayer-books  Arid  selflom  or  nerer  used.  On  one  oooasion 
the  Ifrench  Count  de  Chamy  was  in  church  holding  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand,  when  an  old  lady,  with  great 
indignation,  snatched  the  prayer-book  from  him,  threw 
it  on  the  ground,  and  told  him  to  *  leave  these  things  and 
take  to  his  rosary  !  * "  **  It  is  very  curious  to  see  how  all 
the  great  dames  are  wedded  to  their  rosary ;  while  walking 
in  the  street,  or  playing  cards,  or  making  love,  they  go 
on  counting  their  beads.  But  here  custom  is  much  more 
powerful  than  reason."  The  article,  *' Eight  Historical 
Portraits,"  is  disappointing.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
to  know  that  the  impostor  Fray  Luis  de  Aliaga,  who  tried 
to  defame  the  character  and  work  of  Cervantes,  died  in 
Madrid  without  honour  and  abhorred  of  mankind.  We  are 
also  told  that  the  Duke  de  Lerma  dropped  down  dead  on 
being  told  that  the  King  had  made  him  a  cardinal.  The 
Woman  and  the  Gibbet "  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mi 
hitena  y  compUicieiUe  amiga,  Dofia  Emilia  Bazdn,  on  the 
recent  execution  of  a  murderess.  Dofta  Emilia  had  ex- 
pressed her  horror  of  garroting  a  woman,  and  *'Palmerin 
de  Oliva  "  calls  her  a  novelist,  and  tells  her  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  to  shut  up.  Dejad  los  den%^esto8  qyvt  laiaartis  a  la 
tUrraj  y  levarUad  miestro  espiritu  Itanta  d  cido,  **  Leave 
off  from  these  insults  which  you  dart  at  the  country,  and 
raise  your  spirit  heaven  wise." 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Dr.  Byvakck,  in  an  article  on  Intellectual  Epi- 
cureanism," discusses  Pater's  Appreciations  "  and 
'^Marius,  the  Epicurean,"  and  notes,  as  this  author's 
peculiar  characteristic,  his  fondness  for  transition  periods 
of  thought,  both  in  the  nation  and  the  individual.  Prof. 
R.  Fruin,  after  careful  consideration  of  a  work  by  the 
Abb^  Requin,  on  the  existence  of  a  printing-press  at 
Avignon  in  1444  (whereas  the  oldest  production  of 
Gutenberg's  press  at  Mainz  is  dated  1464),  pronounces 
the  assertion  to  be  highly  improbable  and  based  on  in- 
sufficient evidence.  He  thinks  it  possible,  however,  that 
many  unsuccessful  experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  raid- 
tiplication  of  books  and  the  saving  of  labour  in  writing, 
were  being  carried  on  simultaneously  in  various  places, 
and  quite  independently  of  each  other,  about  that  time. 
Tlie  *  *  Literary  Chronicle  "  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  a 
German  poet,  Detlev,  Freiherr  von  Liliencron  (who  has 
published  two  volumes  of  vigorous  work),  and  contains 
some  interesting  remarks  on  German  poetry  in  general. 

Dr.  Van  Geer,  in  an  article  on  **  National  Art,"  in 
Vragen  des  Tijds^  delivers  his  soul  concerning  the 
** Dutch  Opera"  at  Amsterdam — an  institution  which, 
as  he  affirms,  has  little  or  nothing  Dutch  about  it. 
**The  works  put  on  the  stage  belong  to  the  German, 
French,  or  Italian  school,  apparently  without  preference 
for  any  particular  nationality.  'Hie  text  was  trans- 
lated into  a  language  which,  it  is  true,  has  the  same 
words  as  the  Dutch,  but  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the 
rules  of  the  latter  in  the  construction  of  ite  sentences.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  give  examples  of  this  limitless  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  language — the  libretto  of  every  opera 
can  furnish  them  in  abundance.  Neither  was  there  any- 
thing 'national'  to  be  seen  in  the  representation — 


German  and  Flemish  speakers,  by  their  pronunciation 
and  faction,  mercilessly  o^mplote^  tM  ruin  of  the  little 
Jhitoh'  remaining  in  t£e  tezt^  Tkere  was  no  lack,  how- 
ever, of  advertisements,  and  other  means  for  the 
furtherance  of  art.  Both  the  works  produced  and  the 
manner  of  their  production  were  extolled  to  the  skies  in 
the  daily  papers  ;  if  now  and  then  serious  voices  were 
raised  in  opposition,  they  were  speedily  silenced.  In 
order  to  form  an  independent  judgment,  I  went,  last 
winter,  to  the  Park  Theatre,  when  one  of  the  best  pieces 
in  the  repertoire  was  being  executed  by  the  best  per- 
formers. But  it  was  imposmble  to  sit  out  the  per- 
formance. The  abominable  dialect  in  which  the  spoken 
part  was  delivered,  was  in  itself  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  any  artistic  enjoyment.  Added  to  this,  the  orchestra 
was  incomplete,  and  the  place  of  the  deficient  instruments 
was  supplied  by  a  piano  which  was  not  in  tune  with  the 
remaining  ones.  The  singers  had  in  some  wonderful  wagr 
learnt  to  Keep  some  sort  of  time  between  the  two,  and 
fought  their  way  through  all  these  difficulties  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dexterity.  Moreover,  the  direction  left  every- 
thing to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  a  refined  conception 
of  art,  so  that  it  was  only  the  cruder  parts  of  the  work 
that  were  treated  with  anything  like  justice.  Were  cir- 
cumstances peculiarlv  unfavourable  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  ?  I  can  scarcely  assume  that,  as  the  daily  papers 
praised  this  performance  iu  the  same  extravagant  way  aa 
all  the  rest.''^ 

He  maintains  that  musical  and  dramatic  institutions 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  self-supporting  and  maintain 
a  high  level  of  art.  State  or  private  subsidies  will  there- 
fore be  necessary — as  well  as  the  most  strenuous  elforts  to 
awaken  and  train  the  artistic  sense  of  the  nation. 


SOME  WELSH  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  Cymm  Fydd  is  a 
collection  of  unusually  happy  translations  into  Welsh  of 
some  of  Heine's  exquisite  German  songs.  The  translator^ 
Professor  J.  Morris  J  ones,  of  Bangor  University  College, 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  much  of  Heine's  poetry 
bears  in  its  character  a  Celtic  colouring,  and  that  several 
of  his  lines  are  almost  perfect  illustrations  of  the  stringent 
alliterative  rules  of  Welsh  poetry.  Thirteen  selections 
are  given  from  Btich  der  Lieder,  and  four  from  the 
Neite  Gedichte.  Mr.  Owen  M.  Edwards  supplements 
the  collection  with  an  English  translation  of  one  of  the 
selections,  thus : — 

WIB    DES    MONDES    ABBILD  ZITTERT. 

As  the  moon's  pale  image  trembles, 

When  on  wild  sea  waves  it  lies, 
While  itself  in  quiet  splendour 

Sails  through  cloudless  skies ; 

So  dost  thou,  beloved,  wander 
Through  that  pure  calm  world  of  thine, 

While  thine  image  trembles  ever 
On  this  heart  of  mine. 

Y  Geninen^  the  leading  Welsh  quarterly,  has  taken  a 
new  departure  in  the  issue  of  occasional  special  numbers. 
The  latest  of  these  is  called  TJie  Eideddfodic  Leek,  and 
contains  a  number  of  prize  compositions  at  various 
Eisteddfodau, — a  characteristic  national  institution  in* 
Wales,  consisting  of  competitions  in  literature,  music,, 
and  art.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  first  issue  of  the  kind 
should  be  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  poetry,  the  only 
prose  composition  in  the  number  beinp  a  prize  essay  by 
Lady  Llanover  on  **The  Retention  of  the  Welsh  Language 
and  National  Dress."  ^  ^ 
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PrivAte  Letters.  A  Study  in  Copyri|^t  By 
Bdonard  Romberg. 


A  LeMon  in  Geology.  By  Xavier  de  EeoL 
BMltAHoveL  fiy Frits Lnteni. 
SbeBreethingof  Flantt.  9yLeoBrrera. 


The  SineL    (A  Trnvelki't 

Q.  de  Lomboiy. 


■ITS.)  By 


The  BoUng  of  Labour  and  the  International 
Conference  at  Beriin.  By  A.  fKint  de 
Boodenbeke. 

The  Bdief  of  Bmin  Faaha.  By  Ph.  Gilbert. 

An  BxtrMTdinary  Story.  By  Oomad  de 
Bnliseret. 


USavoie.  By  Oharlet  Bnet. 

The  Bomanoe  of  a  Poor  GirL   By  Btienne 
Maitel. 


USoelateNoavdla. 


The  Honger  BloU  under  the  French  Bevoln- 
tloQ-Babonviam.  Sy  Georgea  Meury. 

ioletBerb^d'AnrefUly.  By  Jules  Deatr^ 

The  Men  Shot  at  Mechlin.  By  Georgea  Bok- 

bond. 

The  Myrteries  of  Bxcbange.  ByP.Borde. 


Letters  from  Pkurisian  mhilitta.  etc.  By  P. 
Bantet. 


lUth,  fkiroe,  and  Bcason.  ByF.BrooiB. 
IheSoelal  Movement.  ByO.dePftepe. 


In  the  Itetme  de  Bdgique,  Mr.  Edouard  Romberg,  the  protagonist  and 
first  secretary-ffeneral  of  the  International  Copyright  Congress  held  in 
Brussels  in  1858,  discourses  on  private  letters  "  copyright  (lettree  missives). 
After  giving  a  short  description  of  the  various  opinions  expressed  by  the 
authorities  who  have  studied  tiie  question,  Mr.  Romberg  puts  down  briefly 
the  practice  of  the  various  European  Legislatures  and  the  principal  decisions 
of  their  courts.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  but  few  countries  have 
solved  the  legal  difficulties  of  private  letters"  copyright.  After  thia 
reaUv  clever  thesis,  the  Hevue  de  Belaimie  gives  a  childisn  lesson  on  geology^ 
by  AAvier  de  Reul ;  mere  food  for.  babes,  with  not  one  new  idea,  good  at 
most  for  a  primer  in  a  Board  school.  Under  the  title,  *^  The  Breathing  of 
Plants,"  the  -Retme  de  Bdgique  gives  a  fragment  from  one  of  Mr.  Errera'a 
new  books  on  experimental  physiology.  Again  food  for  babes.  Not  a. 
scholar  at  a  workii^;  man's  oouege  but  knows  as  much  about  the  breathing 
of  ^ants  as  is  set  down  here  as  something    new  and  strange." 

The  Remi^  O^ndrale  must  surely  be  satisfied  with  the  Baron  A.  t*Kint  de 
Roodenbeke's  paper,  entitled  The  Ruling  of  Labour,  and  the  International 
Conference  of  Berlin."  The  worthy  Baron  is  only  doinff  over  again  what 
hundreds  have  dene  before  him,  and  is  doing  it  worse.  Not  a  new  idea,  no 
new  solution,  nothinf^  but  words  and  vain  repetitions.  The  same  obeerva* 
tions  apply  to  an  article  on  ''The  Relief  of  Emin  Pasha,"  by  Ph.  GilbOTt, 
which  IS  a  clumsy  assemblage  of  exoerpts  from  Stanley's  work,  either  acknow- 
lodged  as  such  or  not.  ' '  Histoire  extraordinaire  "  (an  extraordinary  story),  by 
the  Count  Conrad  de  Buisseret,  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  His  Lord 
Bampton  has  the  merit  of  being  typical  without  leaning  to  caricature.  A 
paper  we  should  like  to  quote  fiom,  were  it  not  too  closely  dovetailed  to 
bear  taking  to  fragments,  is  ''  La  Savoie,"  by  Charles  Buet.  La  Savoie  ** 
is  little  known,  as  compared  with  Switzerland,  which  it  often  more  than 
rivals  for  beauty. 

La  SocUti  2fo\iveUe  would  be  interesting  were  it  only  to  contain  the 
continuation  of  Mr.  Georges  Eckhoud's  novel,  ''The  Men  Shot  at  Mechlin."  I 
wonder  whether  such  clever  historical  romances  are  not  the  best  historical  food 
to  give  to  the  people  after  all.  In ''  Mysteries  of  Exchanges  "  Mr.  F.  Borde 
shows  he  is  not  acquainted  with  those  mysteries  at  all.  He  must  have  been 
an  outsider  ''all  the  days  of  his  life."  The  mysteries  of  the  Royal  Exchan^ 
in  London,  for  instance,  are  not  to  be  gathered  in  culling  spicy  extracts  in 
books  relating  to  banking  and  stock-broking.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Jules  Destr^ 
could  not  have  allowed  Jules  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  to  rest  in  peace 
for  a  while.  What  need  had  he  to  illustrate  again  the  motto  :  "  Save  me 
from  my  friends "  ?  His  paper  is  ostentatiously  written  to  avenge 
d'Aurevilly  from  the  following  attack  of  an  unknown  journalist:  "Whir 
this  glorious  halo  and  triumph  at  the  funeral  of  this  dead  man  ?  After  all^ 
his  talent  has  been  much  overrated  !  Did  he  not  die  poor  ?  And  why  ? 
Because  he  would  never  lift  himself  up  to  the  height  of  his  century  (age) 
.  .  ."  Now  Mr.  Destr^,  far  from  giving  the  impression  that  these  un- 
couth sentences  wronged  the  object  of  his  praise,  goes  out  of  his  way  to 

Srove  that  Victor  Hugo  was,  after  all,  not  calumniating  the  man  who 
espised  his  poetry,  when  he  wrote  in  a  moment  of  anger  the  oft-quoted 
verse : 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  formidable  imbecile  I 
In  "  Babouvism  "  Mr.  GK^orge  Meury  continues  his  historical  studies  on  the 

Hunger  Riots  "  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  month's  contribution  of 
his  presents  a  paramount  interest  as  it  deals  with  the  Directoire^  when 
there  was,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  material  r^nemeiU,  the  greatest 
material  want  one  could  dream  of. 

Mr.  C^sar  de  Paepe,  the  Socialistic  doctor  of  Brussels,  gives  us  again  ni 
his  "BuUetin  du  Mouvement  Social"  a  complete  summary  of  how  the 
socialistic  world  w^.  This  he  does  so  well,  and  the  information  here 
codified  must  be  so  useful  for  further  reference,  that  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  happens  that  this  feature  of  the  8ocidt4  Nouvelle  is  not  copied  by 
other  periodicals.  The  countries  under  review  this  month  are  England^ 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  Of  these,  £n^ 
land,  of  course,  has  most  spaoe  devoted  to  it,  as  it  is  the  "  Social  exempli 
of  mankind." 
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THE  CERMAK  MACAZIXES. 


Deutseh*  Revue.  August,  a  Markf. 
Count  Albrecht  von  Boon.  XV. 
Ludwig  Deetoir.  Tragedian,  and  hla  Frienda. 
III. 

Caste  in  India.   F.  Rosen. 
New  Paths  In  Jurisprudenoa.  Joseph  Kohler. 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  II. 
Culture.  Education,  and  Training.  B.  Slerlce. 
Thibet  and  the  Thibetans.  II.   A.  J.  Oeyp. 
The  Capabilities  of  the  Horse.  R.  von  Lenden- 
feld. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  August.  2  Marks. 
The  Christian  Knight.   Erich  Schmidt. 
Franz  Dlngelstedt:  Literary  Remains,  with 

Marginal  Notes.   The  Theatre  Manager. 

II.— Weimar.  1857-1867.  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Principles  of  Researoh  in  Natural  Science. 

Prof.  J.  Rosenthal. 
Heinrich  von  Sybel's  History  of  the  German 

Empire.  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  August 

Kluckhohn. 
The  Huguenot  Refugees  and  the  Brothers 

Gaultier.   Founded  on  Materials  In  Manu- 
script.  O.  £.  von  Natzmer. 
PoUtieal  Correspondence :  The  Anglo-German 

Agreement.  Belgium  and  the  Congo  State. 
The  Catalogue  of  an  Autograph  Collector. 

(M.  Alfred  Bovet.) 

Die  Gartenlaube.  Part  8.  50  Pf. 
Heligoland.  Witli  Map  snd  Illustrations. 
Ferdinand  Raimund.    Austrian  Dramatist. 

With  Portrait.   Frrd.  Gross. 
Friedrieh  Fi  elherr  von  der  Trenck  and  bis 

Imprisoimients.  (Illustrated.)  R.  von  Gott- 

schall. 

The  Invention  of  Printing :  the  450th  Anni- 
versary. With  Portrait  of  Guteuberg. 
(Illustrated.)   B.  Grasse. 

The  Woodsnlpe.  (Illustrated.)  A.  and  K. 
Miiller. 

Caravans  and  Desert  Tr<ve  ling.    Dr.  Brehm. 
The  Weber  Monument  -.t  Butln.  (Illustrated.) 
The  Shooting   Festival  at  Berlin.  (Illus- 
tiated.)   Paul  LUidenberg. 

Die  Gesellschaft.  August,  l  Mark. 
Portrait  of  Adolf  Schafheitlin. 
Schlentherlana :  A  Reply  to  an  Article  on  the 

"  TheAtre  Libre,  "  by  the  Berlin  Publicist, 

Dr.  Paul  Schlenther.    M.  G.  Conrad. 
Poetry  Album :  Poems  bv  Adolf  Schafheitlin, 

G.  Doehler,  and  W  Platz. 
Tlie  Realistic  Movement  In  Germany.  Conrad 

Albertl. 

History  of  the  Realist  Prosecutions. 

Nord  und  Slid.  August.  2  Marks, 

Paul  Bourget.   With  Portrait.   F.  Gross. 
The  Liberation  of  the  Prussian  Peasantry. 
F.  RUhl. 

Wilhelm  Liibke :  AutoUoffimphical. 
Campaigns  of  Literary  Criticism.  J.  MUhly. 


Preussische  Jahrbuchep. 

60  Pf. 


August.  1  Mark 


What  We  Owe  Our  Colonies 

Wuudt's  System  of  Philosophy.  (Concluded.) 
B.  von  Hartmann. 

€K>ethe's  Diaries.   Otto  Hamack. 

A  Latter-day  Toung  Hegeliiin.   C.  Rdssler. 

Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia.   Dr.  H.  Prutz. 

Political  Correspondence :  The  Present  Situa- 
tion in  Germany  and  Europe  generally,  and 
the  American  Silver  Bill. 


Deutsche  Revue.— In  his  second  article  on  Thibet,  Herr  Ceyp  brings 
together  a  number  of  interesting  notes  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  i  The  Thibetans  are  very  fond  of  noisy  music  in  their  temples.  The 
orchestra  consists  of  trumpets,  six  feet  in  length,  very  large  kettledrums,  a 
round  orbicular  instrument  of  beaten  bell-metal  called  a  gong,  and  other 
instruments  of  like  dimensions.  This  orchestra  accompanies  a  choir  of  two 
or  three  hundred  bovs  and  men.  Besides  the  chief  religious  festival,  which 
occurs  at  the  New  Year,  the  writer  describes  the  curious  customs  on  the 
occasions  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death ;  the  manners  of  the  people  at 
meals ;  their  amusements ;  their  calendar,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  a 
record  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  &c. 

Deutsche  RuiUlsehau.— '*The  Christian  Knight:  An  Ideal  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  '*  is  the  title  of  a  most  appropriate  and  interesting  address 
delivered  in  the  New  Church  at  Berlin  in  tioiiour  of  the  Luther  Monument 
in  that  city.    The  address  opens,  however,  with  references  to  Maximilian  I. 
(the  last  of  the  knights),  and  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  great  German  engraver. 
One  of  Durer's  works  has  for  its  subject  ^^The  Knight,  Death,  andihe 
Devil  '* — the  Knight  who  remains  a  knight  in  spite  of  death  and  the  devil, 
otherwise  the  Christian  Knight.    From  St.  Paul,  as  conceived  by  Diirer,  the 
writer  passes  on  to  Erasmus,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  inspired  by 
the  Pauline  allegory  (Ephesians  vi.  10-20) ;  indeed,  it  was  on  this  spiritual 
arsenal  that  the  Christian  knight  of  the  16th  century  depended  for  his  armour 
and  his  weapons.  But  the  occasion  of  the  address  naturally  leads  to  a  contem- 
plation of  Luther*8  Christian  knighthood  ;  and  this  is  supplemented  by  com- 
ments on  some  of  the  old  Luther  plays  and  parables,  by  which  the  age 
sought  to  perpetuate  its  hero  and  his  deeds.    In  the  same  periodical  Herr 
Kluckhohn  continues  his  review,  or  rather  outline,  of  Sybel's  history  : — Vol. 
ni.  of  the  great  work  tells  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  closes  with  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  (1864)  ;  Vol.  IV.  treats  of  the  dissensions  between  the  victors  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  and  occupation  of  the  two  provinces,  the  Gastein  Con- 
vention of  1866,  and  the  Dissolution  of    the  Bund   in  1866 ;  and 
Vol.  V.  continues  with  the  War  of  1866,  which  arose  as  much  out  u! 
rivalry  between  Prussia  and  Austria  as  out  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difli- 
culties,  and  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  August  20th, 
of  the  same  year.    To  many  the  brief  notice  of  the  descriptive  catalogue  to 
M.  Alfred  Bovet's  collection  of  autographs,  sold  and  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds  in  1884-5,  will  be  interesting.    This  little  volume  contains  so  raany 
literary  and  other  curiosities,  with  facsimiles  of  originals,  that  to  peruse  its 
pages  is  to  witness  a  sort  of  march  past  of  a  train  of  the  most  imposing 
personages  in  history,  politics,  science,  art  and  literature,  from  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards.    M.  Bovet's  general  rule  was  to  classify  the  writers 
according  to  their  nationality,  but  he  has  also  thought  fit  to  form  some 
separate  groups,  such  as    Swiss  Celebrities,"  "Illustrious Huguenots,"  and 
notably  **Femmes  C^l^bres,"  **for,"  says  he  in  his  introduction,  '*are  not 
beauty,  grace,  and  wit  the  inheritance  of  the  women  of  all  lands  and  of  all 
time?"   This  list  begins  with  the  Duchess  of  LongueviUe  and  Vittoria 
Colonna,  and  ends  with  Frau  Cosima  Wagner. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Aj3  might  be  expected,  the  German  magazines  this 
month  hasten  to  describe  in  word  and  picture  their  newly-acquired  poesession 
in  the  North  Sea  ;  and  no  periodical  will  be  found  to  inspect  Heligoland 
more  kindly  than  does  the  Cktrte^Uaube,  On  the  Ist  of  June  last,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  monument 
to  Ferdinand  Raimund  was  laid  at  Vienna,  hence  the  articles  in  this  and 
other  magazines  recallmg  the  career  of  the  Austrian  dramatist. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— The  chief  thing  in  this  magazine  is  an  account  of  the 
prosecutions  of  the  German  Zolaists,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  June, 
with  the  result  that  Wilhelm  Walloth,  author  of  "The  Demon  of  Envy," 
Conrad  Alberti,  also  know^  as  Conrad  Sittenfeld,  and  author  of  ^'The 
YouiM[  and  the  Old,"  and  their  publisher,  Wilhelm  Friedrieh,  were  fined  by 
the  High  Court  of  Leipzig  in  sums  varying  from  150  to  300  tM^y^^  while 
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Sehorep*t  FamlltoDftlatt  (Saloo-Ausgmbe). 

76  Pf. 

Part  12,  with  Bxtra,  "  In  Luf  t  und  Sonne." 

Bmil  Ooetze,  Tenor.    With  Portrait.  A. 

Lesimple. 
St.  Blmo's  Fire.  JttUut  Stinda. 
Kobert  Franz,  Compoeer  of  Songs.  With- 

Portrait.   B.  Golling. 
An  Unpublished  Verse  by  Goethe.   K.  T. 

Gaedertz. 

Princess  Pauline  Mettemich.  With  Portrait. 
Baron  B.  d'Albon. 

Ober-.immergau  and  the  Passion  Play.  (Illus- 
trated )  O.  Refsner. 

Dr.  Max  Burckhard,  Director  of  the  Hofburg 
Theatre,  Vienna.  With  Portrait.  B. 
Kelter. 

Part  13. 

Renaissance  Plastic  Art  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

(Illustrated.)  W.  von  SeidliU. 
Robert  Blsmere." 
The  Last  Hours  of  Queen  Louisa.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Swindlers,  III.   A.  O.  Klaussnunn. 
Oen.  Laudon.   With  Portrait. 
History  of  the  German  Character,  II.   Dr.  P. 
Hirscb. 

The  Shooting  Festival  at  Berlin.  (Illustrated.) 
J.  Freund. 

Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  and  Prin- 
cess Victoria  of  Prussia.   Witn  Portraits. 
Johannes   Miquel,    Prussian    Minister  of 
.    Finance.  With  Portrait. 


Ueber  Land  und  Meer.   Part  I.  of  new 

volume.    1  Mark. 

The  GermaM  Shooting  Festival.  (Illustrated.) 
G.  Dalims. 

A  Word  for  the  Fairy  Tale.   Georg  Bbers. 

Dr.  Richard  Bduard  Koch.  New  President  of 
the  Prusslun  State  Bank.   With  Pgrtrait. 

Pictures  of  Eutin.  including  Weber's  Birth- 
place and  the  Weber  Monument.  (Illus- 
trated.) R.  Hellwag. 

Heligoland.   (Illustrated.)  K.  Wilke. 

The  New  Ironclad.  Ste^fried.  (Illustrated.) 
P.  Stoltenberg. 

Bremen  Exljibition.  (Illustrated.) 

Pri'ice  Adolf  von  Schaumburg-Lippe  and 
Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia.  With  Portraits. 

Tne  New  German  Court  ^^ress.  (Illustrated.) 
P.  Hevdel. 

The  Acfiensee  Railway,  Tyrol.  (Illustrated.) 

W.  Brachvogel. 
The  Hours  of  Labour.   H.  Frilnkel. 
The  Germans  in  Bast  Africa.   With  Map  and 

Diary  of  Major  Wissmann's  Expeoition, 

May      1KM9,  to   Bana  Heri's  Surrender, 

April  »,  189U. 

Unsere  Zelt.   August.   1  Mark. 

Tlie  Antique  in  the  Present.  Richard 
Maschke. 

The  Roman  Passion  Play  in  the  Middle  Ages 

and  in  the  Period  of  tlie  Renaissance,  r. 

Gregorovius. 
George  Kennan  and  the  Nihilists.     By  a 

Russian  of  East  Siberia. 
The  New  Political  Programme  of  the  Saxons 

of  TransyUnnia.   Prof.  J.  H%  Sohwtcker. 
The  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference. 

Velhaffen  und  Klasing*s  Neut  MonaUhefte. 

August.   1  Mark  35  Pf. 

Ludwig  Knaus,  Artist.  With  Portrait. 
(Illustrated.)   L.  Pietch. 

Setters,  Pointers,  and  other  Sporting  Dogs. 
(Illustrated.)   H.  Weidmann. 

Colour  and  Colour  Photography. 

Jules  Dupr^.  Artist.  With  Portrait.  (Illus- 
trated.) Dr.  O.  Doering. 

BUgen  and  Monchgur.  (Illustnted.)  B. 
Bode. 

Robert  Hamerling,  Poet,  the  Hermit  of  Stif- 

tingthal.-   With  Three  Portraits.  (lUus- 

trate»^i.)  Carl  von  VIncenti. 
The  Munich  Art  Exhibition  of  1890.   H.  B. 

Ton  Berlepsch. 
The  Academy  Art  Bxhibition  in  Berlin.  Paul 

SchOnfeld. 

Bremen  EzhiblUon.  (Illustrated.)  H.  Bohrdt. 


their  novels  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.   A  similar  fate  was  accorded  to 
Adam  Mensch,"  the  author  of  which,  Hermann  Conradi,  died  before  the 
case  was  heard. 


on  Bussiap  Peasantry  is  a 
6  artidl^  on  Paul  Bc^irget  is  noticed 


Nor^  und  Sud.— Hen-  Riihl's 
review  of  G.  F.  Knapp's  history, 
on  another  page. 

Preussisehe  JahPbucheP.— Under  the  title  of  "What  We  Owe  Our 
Colonies,"  a  writer  in  this  periodical  defends  the  Baltic  provinces  against 
certain  calumnies  spread  by  a  recent  work.  The  newly-published  Gfoethe 
Diaries  are  noticed  by  Otto  Hamack.  Paul  Nerrlich,  the  editor  of  Jean 
Paid's  Life  and  Works,"  is  the  Toung  Hegelian  of  the  next  article,  for 
0.  Bossier  has  elected  to  deal  with  the  editor  rather  than  with  the  hero  in 
his  review. 

SehoreP*S  Famlllenblatt— With  Part  XII.  is  issued  an  extra,  entitled 
"  In  Luft  und  Sonne,'*  and  consisting  of  an  attractive  collection  of  picttires 
and  autographs.  Among  the  specimens  of  German  handwriting  those  of 
Prof.  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford  ;  Julius  Rodenbei^,  editor  of  the  Deutsche 
Hundschau ;  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  the  historian  ;  Kudolph  von  Gneist,  and 
Tourgenieff,  with  portrait,  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  for  English 
readers.  In  Part  XIII.  Dr.  Hirsch  writes  of  the  German  National  Song,  its 
origin  and  growth,  its  influence  on  poetry,  its  treatment  of  nature,  &c.,  &c. 

Ueb6P  Land  und  MeeP. — Guilds  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  age  which  created  them.  However  that 
may  be,  there  arose  in  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  about  the 
time  that  citizens  began  to  form  themselves  into  armed  bodies  for 
the  defence  of  their  towns,  certain  shooting  guilds  or  brotherhoods, 
and  every  summer  they  had  their  festival  and  prize  -  shooting  com- 
petition. In  the  course  of  time  this  social  idea  developed  into  a  great 
national  institution,  and  in  the  processions  which  the  different  guilds  used 
to  organise  it  became  the  custom  for  each  to  invite,  besides  the  reigning 
prince  and  his  family,  the  members  of  other  like  guilds  to  take  part  in  the 
lestival.  Though  for  a  period  these  guilds  somewhat  declined,  they  never 
by  any  means  disappeared,  as  did  many  other  brotherhoods  of  even  later 
date.  At  the  great  festival  at  Gotlia,  in  July,  1861,  it  was  decided  to  unite 
all  the  German  shooting  guilds  into  one  great  corporation,  and  Duke  Ernst 
of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha  was  made  president.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
new  united  gu3d  took  place  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  following 
summer,  and  the  meetings  have  been  continued  every  three  years, 
only  at  a  different  town  each  time.  Last  July  the  tenth  was  held  at  Berlin, 
and  in  Ueher  Land  uiui  Meer  the  best  account  of  it  will  be  found.  The 
illustrations,  too,  are  so  numerous  that  many  of  the  pictures  of  processional 
cars,  &c.,  also  serve  to  illustrate,  not  unsuitably,  Georg  Ebers's  "Plea  for 
the  Fairy  Tale.'*  On  July  1,  the  new  monument  to  Weber  af  Eutin,  his 
birthplace,  was  unveiled  ;  and  the  monument,  the  little  town,  and  the  hero 
himself  are  the  subjects  of  readable  articles  in  several  reviews. 

UnsePe  Zeit,— Herr  Gregorovius  observes  that  crowds  of  peaceful  pilgrims 
of  all  nations  may  be  seen  in  the  sprins  and  summer  time  wending  their  way 
to  Bavaria,  with  the  threefold  object  of  seeing  the  fairy  and  fabulous  castles 
of  Louis  II.,  the  Wagner  trilogy  of  operas  at  Bayreuth,  and  the  Passion 
Play  at  Ober-Ammergau — all  three  **  Mysteries*'  having  much  in  common, 
because  all  pervaded  by  the  same  mediasval  mysticism.  But  the  writer 
prefers  to  take  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and  we  are 
furnished  with  a  timely  and  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  predecessors  of. 
the  famous  Passion  Play  of  to-day,  viz.,  the  Mediaeval  Easter  Play  of 
Rome.  The  Russian  of  East  Siberia,  who  reviews  Kennan 's  Siberian  Revela- 
tions, while  joining  the  author  in  his  righteous  indignation  at  the  Russian 
prison  administration  contained  in  Vol.  I.,  enters  a  loud  protest  against 
Vol  II.,  in  which  the  author  has  waxed  even  more  wroth  at  what  he  considers 
the  haid  and  unjust  fate  of  the  Nihilists  in  exile  at  Kara,  in  which  view 
of  their  punishment  Kennan  is  not  borne  out  by  his  critic. 

Velhagen.— With  the  August  part  the  eighth  half-yeariy  volume  of  this 
magazine  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  articles  in  the 
number  have  art  for  their  subiects.  Portraits  of  Prof,  von  Helmholtz  and 
Prof.  Theodor  Mommsen  in  their  studies  are  included  in  the  thirty-seven 
illustrations  which  accompany  the  article  on  Ludwig  Knaus,  an  artist  who 
was  fdted  quite  recently  by  way  of  celebrating  his  sixtieth  birthday  and  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  first  appearance  of  one  of  his  pictures  at  a  Berlin 
exhibition. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  AND  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 


RUSSIAN. 

Russian  Antiquity.  Augnit. 
Memoira  of  General  Shirkayritcb.  Fftit  IV. 
Correspondenoe  of  N.  V.  Gogol,  by  V.  Shenrok. 
DUqt  of  the  Academiolaii*  A.  V.  Nikitenko, 
year  1857. 

The  BmpretB  Marie  Feodorovna  in  her 
Letters,  1797-1800,  by  Baron  Btthler. 

Russian  Ravlew.  Thi»  month. 

Botkin,  Tnrghenieir,  and  Count  L.  Tolitol : 
Beminisoences  of  A.  A.  Feyt. 

The  Maid  of  Orleani :  A  Hittorical  Study  by 
P.  Bezobrasolf.  (Containing  nothing  new, 
but  gives  a  fair  ■ummary  of  the  latest 
investigations  of  Blaze  de  Bury,  S.  Luce, 
and  U.  Senunig.) 

Joseph :  A  Tale  by  Gyp.  Translated  from  the 
French. 

Count  L.  Tolstoi's  Teaching  About  Life,  by 

Pilnce  D.  Tserteleir. 
Japan :  A  Historical  Study  Vladimir 

Soloiveff. 

ITALIAN. 

Nuova  Antologla.   August  1st. 
Leo  X.  and  his  Policy  towards  his  Belations. 

F.  Nitti. 

The  Mew  Regulations  at  Rome.  L.  Ferraris. 
The  Territorial  Militia.  A.  ArbU. 
8tanle3r'8  Pigmies  and  the  Anomalies  of 
Human  Stature.  B.  M*iM«tnl. 
August  16th. 
Ugo  Foscolo's  Laura.  G.  Chlarini. 
The  New  American  Utopia.  G.  Bogliettl. 
A  Fortunate  Statesman  (conclusion). 

B.Bogrhi. 

Literary  Beview :  BngUsh  Books. 

B.  Neudonl. 

Rasseflrna  Nazionale.  August  1st. 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan  according  to  an  Ameri- 
can General.   A.  V.  Vecchi. 
Maria  Caroline  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton. 

G.  BogUettl. 

A  Centenary  of  the  French  Revolution.  F. 
Bardi. 

Chevreul  and  the  Chemistry  of  his  Day.  S. 

de  Paveri. 
Francesco  Filippi-Pepe.  N.  Castagna. 

August  16th. 

Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance  since  the  Resig- 
nation of  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  Holy  Land.   Carlo  del  Pftzxo. 

The  Telephone  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
A.  Pasoolato. 

FirdusI  and  the  Book  of  Kings.   Italo  PIzzl. 


The  Muitian  Beview  of  August  contains  a  ^hort  poem  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Oonstantine  on  Spring."  Among  the  letters  which  occur  in  the 
reminiscences  of  the  poet  Fayt,  Turghenieff  describes  the  new  English 
school  of  poetry  as  an  unsympathetic  but  interesting  joke,"  a  judg- 
ment which  he  qualifies  by  aadins  :  "It  has,  however,  one  very  great 
lyrical  talent — Swinbome  "  {sic ).  Tolstoi's  letters,  written  in  1870,  give 
us  a  pleasing  portrait  of  the  great  novelist  giving  up  all  his  ordinskry 
work  and  setting  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek,  reading  Xenophon 
with  pleasure,  Flato  with  delight,  and  Homer  with  enthusiasm.  '*I 
have  already  perused  Xenophon,  and  I  can  now  read  him  d  Uvre  ouvert, 
I  still  need  a  lexicon  and  a  certain  amount  of  study  for  Homer.  I  await 
with  iinpatience  an  opportunity  to  show  this  trick  to  someone.  But  how 
happy  lam  that  God  sent  me  this  foolish  fan<nr !  In  the  first  place,  I  enjoy 
a  pure  pleasure  ;  secondly,  I  have  acquired  the  conviction  that  of  aU  the 
truly  beautiful  creations  of  the  word  of  man  I  was  hitherto  acquainted  with 

none,  like  most  people  who  know  but  do  not  understand  As  far  as 

I  can  now  judge.  Homer  is  only  spoiled  by  our  translations,  copied  on 
German  models.  A  vulgar  but  inevitable  comparison  suggests  itself — that 
of  boiled  and  distilled  water  and  cold,  limpid  water  from  a  spring,  with  rays 
of  sunshine  playing  in  it,  and  even  little  particles  which  make  it  seem  but 
fresher  and  purer  still.  All  these  translators  (Yoss,  Shookovski,  <&c.)  sin^ 
in  a  honey-treacly,  insinuating  voice  that  comes  onl^  from  the  throat.  But 
the  real  devil  sings  and  shouts  from  his  chest,  and  it  never  once  enters  his 
head  that  anyone  will  listen  to  him.  You  may  chaunt  victory  ;  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  no  education  is  possible.  But  what  species 
of  knowledge  ?  How  is  it  to  be  acquired  ?  For  what  is  it  needed  ?  To  ail 
these  questions  I  have  solutions  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sim." 

In  Vladimir  SolovieflTs  paper  on  Japan,  the  credit  and  debit  sides  of 
Buddhism  in  Japan  are  set  out  with  judicial  fairness  and  epigrammatic 
conciseness,  results  to  which  the  writer's  profound  historical  ana  theological 
studies  materially  contributed. 

The  languor  of  an  Italian  summer  seems  to  have  faUen  over  her  magazine 
writers  last  month,  and  as  a  result  the  reviews  excite  but  a  languid  interest 
in  the  foreign  reader.  Stanley  and  Darkest  Africa  "  come  in  for  rfenty  of 
laudatory  notice  both  from  the  RoMeana  and  the  Nuova  ArUologia.  The  only 
other  article  of  interest  in  the  numoer  is  one  on  the  nepotism  of  Leo  ST. 
In  the  mid-August  number  of  the  Afitologiay  Signor  Chiarini,  most  prolific  of 
Italian  maeazine- writers,  discusses  the  identity  of  the  Laura  "  to  whom 
the  poet  Ugo  Foscoli  dedicated  a  number  of  his  poems,  a  much  vexed 
question,  over  which  the  Italian  literary  world  periodically  agitates  itself. 
Signor  Chiarini  pronounces  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
Signora  Isabella  Teotochi. 

The  Ra88eg7ia  Nazionale  for  Ausrust  1st  summarizes  with  much  approba- 
tion the  main  facts  contained  in  Cordy  Jeaffi'eson's  book  on  the  Queen  of 
Naples  and  Nelson,  and  takes  the  author  much  more  au  gravid  serieim  as  a 
historian  than  is  done  in  his  native  country.  Better  worth  reading  is  a 
popularlv  written  account  of  the  chemical  discoveries  made  by  the  late  M. 
Chevreul,  in  which  Signor  de  Faveri  points  out,  as  a  curious  coincidence, 
that  the  centenarian  founder  of  modem  chymistry  was  bom  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Cagliostro,  the  last  of  the  alchemists,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille. 

The  first  place  in  the  mid- August  number  of  the  Massetpxa  is  given  to  an 
anonymous  contributor  who  discusses  at  length  the  European  situation  as 
afiected  by  Bismarck's  resignation.  He  admits  that  war  doe9  not  seem  so 
imminent  as  a  few  monUis  back,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  ho{>e  of 
permanent  peace  lies  in  the  conversion  of  the  Triple  into  a  Quadruple 
Alliance,  by  the  inclusion  not  of  Russia  but  of  France.  Should  Uiis  prove 
impracticable,  he  advises  Italy  not  to  renew  her  European  engagements  on  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  THple  Alliance  in  1892,  but  to  confine  herself 
prudently  to  *'a  really  pacific  alliance  with  England,  and  friendly  relations 
with  all  other  nations." 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN. 
Jounud  of  the  United  States  Cavalry 


The  Stoty  of  a  Harch. 

The  Biding  School  and  iU  importanoe  in  the 

Tmtning  of  Oftvalry. 
American  PrMtioe  and  Foreign  Theory. 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  Letters  on  Oavalry. 
Secent  Diecuaeiont  upon  Horse-ehoeing. 
The  Lance. 

BevolTen  and  Serolver  Practice. 

FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sdenoes  MUltalres. 

The  Tnctic  of  Suppliea.    (Contlnned.)  By 

General  Lewal. 
Bttabliahment  of  PoeU  on  the  Houte  of  the 

We«tcm  Soudan.  By  Qeneral  Philebert. 
Fortified  Place*  and  the  Technical  Services. 
The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Armies.  (Continued.)  By  Captain 

Weil. 

The  War  of  Masses— Strategical  Preparation 

for  DecUive  Actions,  11.,  1870. 
A  Bevolution  in  the  Tactics  of  Cavalry. 
Cavalry  Bemonnts  in  France  and  Abroad. 

Revoe  MUitalre  de  l*Btranger. 

The  Organixation  of  the  Command  of  the 
Russian  Armies  in  the  Field.  * 
The  Persian  Army. 

Le  Speetateur  MiUtalre. 

The  Due  de  Chartres  and  the  Throne  of 

Poland.  XVIII.  Century, 
Balloon  Signalling  with  the  BilTel  Tower  on 

the  ni^ht  of  the  dOtb  June. 
The  Moat  Elementary  of  Tactics  (continued): 

The  Simple  Defensive  and  the  Offensive 

Defensive. 

The  Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819-1890. 
Historical  Publications.  Somme$^mnu  prHtJ 
(Continued.) 

Revue  Maritime  et  Colonlale. 

The  German  Naval  Budget,  1890-1. 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  II.  By  Rear-Admlral  Serre. 
The  Marine  Invalids'  Funds. 
Historical  Studies  on  the  War   Navy  of 

France.    By  Captain  Chabaud  Amanlt. 
Bic^pmphyof  Bear-Admiral  Leblanc. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Writers  of 

the  best  Bssays  in  1889. 

Bevue  de  Cavalerle. 

The  Bedootion  of  Oufrss  in  the  Cavalry. 
Pi^l.  By  General  Thoumas.  (Continaed.) 
The  Oerman  Cavalry.  (Oonthraed.) 
Oavaliy  Stablea  in  Franee  and  Abroad. 
flMlngwHhSabrea. 


AMERICAN. 

ThetTbtimal  of^  United  States  Cavairy  As90ciatiiOn  has  a  short  article  by 
Lieutenant  Clarke,  of  the  10th  Cavalry,  on Revolvers  and  Revolver  Practice,  *' 
which  merits  attention  from  the  suggestions  made  as  to  the  best  sort  of 
weapon  suited  for  use  by  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  the  writer  recommends  the 
single  action  for  infantry  and  the  double  action  for  cavahy,  and  insists  upon 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  men  being  properly  trained,  not  only  in  shoot- 
ing but  in  the  general  management  of  the  weapon.  In  a  short  article  on 
the  present  condition  of  the  lance  question  this  journal  points  out  that  the 
lance  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  discarded  weapon  lately 
resumed  ;  for,  with  but  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  the  arme  blanche  of 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  cavalry  of  most  of  the  European  armies  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  It  was  abolished  in  France  after  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  restored  again  in  1889.  It  was  also  partially  suppressed 
in  Russia  after  the  Turkish  War  in  1877,  and  disappeared  from  the  armament 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry  in  1884.   At  the  present  moment 

(jrermany  has  93  cavalry  regiments,  78  of  which  are  armed  with  lances. 


England 
Belgium 
Italy 
Spain 
Irance 
Russia 
Austria 


31 
8 
22 
24 
86 
76 
41 


6 
4 
10 
8 
12 
17 
none 

FRENCH. 


The  Bevue  Ma/rUime  et  Ccloniale  is  strong  in  historical  matter.  Admiral 
Serre,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  re-commences  his  interesting  Essays  on 
the  War  Navies  of  the  past,  with  a  description  of  the  Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  war  galleys  and  triremes.  As  the  numerous  Greek  and  Latin 
quotations  are  invariably  accompanied  by  a  French  rendering,  no  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  following  the  subject  by  the  average  reader.    In  the 

Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Navy  of  France  "  we  are  treated  with  an 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Jean  Bart,  De  Nesmond,  De  Pointis,  Du  Casse 
and  others,  all  famous  sea  rovers,  who  inflicted  much  damage  on  the  Dutch 
and  English  mercantile  fleets  when  the  French  war  navy  was  no  longer  able 
to  show  itself  after  the  disastrous  defeat  sustained  at  La  Hogue.  Although 
the  privateers  fitted  out  from  Dunkirk,  St.  Malo,  and  other  French  ports 
are  credited  with  having  captured  or  destroyed  no  less  than  4,000  English 
merchantmen,  and  in  many  instances  fought  bravely  and  honourably,  their 
example  proved  very  demoralizing  to  the  regidar  service,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  "Naval  Industrial  War"  had  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  the  Jmimal  des  Sciences  MUitaires  General  Lewal  continues  his  im- 
portant series  of  articles  on  the  ** Tactic  of  Supplies,"  by  dealing  with  the 
supply  of  ammunition  in  the  field,  both  for  small  arms  and  guns.  He 
strongly  condemns  the  present  system  of  setting  apart  special  wagons  to 
form  the  first  echelon,  and  recommends  that  all  wagons  should  be  inter- 
changeable and  be  pushed  forward  from  echelon  to  echelon,  thereby  avoid- 
ing disturbing  the  contents  of  the  wagons,  and  materially  reducing  the  block 
on  the  lines  of  communication,  as  the  wagons  of  the  first  echelon,  when 
empty,  could  return  across  country  or  utilise  the  side  roads.  He  further 
suggests  a  plan  for  ensuring  that  supplies  of  food  shall  be  brought  up  to  the 
troops  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the  action.    By^ushing  forward  the 
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La  Martne  Franeaise. 

The  Defence  of  our  OomU  with  Bxittlng 


The    Naval-    Mo¥li)i4ion    lo.  mfh^'Ow 

Manauvrftf  at  JlMPt  and  Oh^bop|.  , 
The  French  Naval  Budget'for  189L 
The  R61e  of  Submarine  Boats  in  the  Defence 
of  the  Coast  and  Ports. 

GESRMAN* 

Interaatlonale  Revut  libepdie  getammten 
Armoen  und  Flotten. 

Germany :  On  the  Development  of  Modem 
Sea  Tactlca. 

The  Fntnco-Oerman  Frontier.  (Concluded.) 

Austria:  Quick-firing  Guns.  The  Skoda  and 
Armstrong  Guns.  Illustrated. 

Italy  :  Italy's  Footing  in  Africa.  Correspond- 
ence by  Fellegrlno. 

Bngland :  The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Bnglish 
Colonies. 

Bussia  :  Balloon  Tactics  Consequent  on  the 
Introduction  of  Smokeless  Powder. 

Mexico :  Reminiscences  of  the  Mexican  Bxpe- 
dition,  im-b, 

Jahrbiiohep  fUr  die  deutseha  Armeo  and 
Marine. 

Cavalry  Ideals. 

The  Baster  Manoeuvres  of  the  Bnglish  Volun- 
teers. 

The  Fortresses  of  Italy. 

The   present  condition  of  Military  Juris- 
prudence and  Legislation. 
Forts  and  Melenite. 

The  value  to  Military  Science  of  the  Mannee- 
mann  System  of  Casting  Steel  Cylinders. 

AUSTRIAN. 
Mittheilungen  aus   d^m   Geblete  das 
Seewesens. 

Recent  Researches  in  Oceanography. 
The  English  Naval  ManoBUvres,  1889.    W.  H. 
White. 

Krupp's  Bxperiments  with  Smokeless  Powder. 
Nonius  and  Mercator  in  Naval  History. 
Experiments  with  Lifeboat  Models.  J.  Corbett. 
The  English  Naval  Estimates. 
Lieutenant  Fiske's  U.  S.  N.  Position  Indicator. 
(Illustrated.) 

Molinari's  Electrical  Revolution  Indicator. 
(Illustrated.) 

SPANISH. 
Revlsta  General  de  Marina. 

Observations  on  Some  Reforms  in  ibepersomul 

of  the  Fleet.  By  Reai^Adrahal  lUesoas. 
Oceanography.  Submarine  Mineralogy,  and 

Geology.  (Illustrated.) 
Monstrous  Ironclads. 

Repori  of  the  International  Marine  Conference 

at  Wasl)ington. 
Duplex  motor  and  dynamos  of  the  Don  Juan 

de  Austria.  (Illustrated.) 
Trials  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Ptral, 
Torpedo  Boats  in  1890. 
The  Equipment  of  Modem  War-vessels. 
The  German  Navy. 

Voyage  Round  the  Worid  of  the  Nunumeia, 
The  Norwegian  Polar  Bxpedition. 


echelons  in  BUOoesBion  there  would  be  no  loss  of  touch,  and  supplies  both  of 
ammunition  and  food  would  always  be  ready  to  accompany  forwud  move- 
ments. Greneral  Philebert  shows  how,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  possible  to 
estaU^  military  posts  across  the  Sahara  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
the  l^aiifi-^hara^  indlway.  l^vialrT  offlpess  Ml  be '  tntereSled^  in  the 
articles  'on^  ^  Prehdi  Remoimttf,  ?  wid  ^'A  vMvdution  in  the  llaotics  of 
Cavalry,"  the  latter  of  whidi  advocates  that  cavalry,  in  order  to  keei>up 
with  the  changed  conditions  of  warfare,  should  be  turned  m  Hoc  into 
.moimted  infantry. 

The  principal  article  in  the  Spectateur  Militaire  i&one  forming  a  continua- 
tion oi  the  interesting  series  entitled,  **The  Jdost  Elementarv  of  Tactics," 
which  in  this  case  deals  with  the  most  approved  manner  of  conducting  a 
retreat.  The  following  particulars  which  are  given  of  the  percentage  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  various  weapons  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-1  are 
highly  instructive,  and  will  bear  reproduction  : — 


In  1866. 
Austrians  Prussians 


Artillery  ... 
Cold  Steel 
Unknown ... 
Small  Arms 


Wounded. 

3  p.  C. 

4  p.  C. 
3  p.  0. 

90  p.  c. 


Wounded. 
16  p.  c. 
5  p.  0. 
NU. 
79  p.  c. 


In  1870-1. 
Frenc5h  Germans 


Artillery  ... 
Cold  Steel 
Small  Arms 
Mitrailleors 


Wounded. 
.    26  p.  c. 

6  p.  c. 
.    70  p.  c. 
Nil. 


Wounded. 
5  p.  c. 
2  p.  c. 
88  p.  c. 
5  p.  c. 


'the  marked  improvement  in  the  G^erman  artillery  in  1870-1,  as  compared 
with  1866,  is  self-evident. 

OERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN. 

The  Mittheilungen  oajls  dem  Gebiete  des  Seewesens  opens  with  an  account  of 
the  researches  made  by  the  various  surveying  ships  and  expeditions  sent  out 
since  1883,  which  gives  the  most  recent  soundings,  &c.,  in  various  parts  of 
the  sea.  Professor  Schiffiier  contributes  a  valuable  paper  for  deducing  exact 
measurements  of  altitude  and  length  from  photographs  of  the  coast,  taken 
from  a  ship  under  weigh  ;  and  capital  descriptions  are  given  of  Molinari's 
Electrical  Revolution  Lidicator,  and  of  Lieutenant  Fiske's  Position  Indicator. 

The  Jahrbiicherfiir  die  deiUsche  Armee  und  Marine  gives  a  description  of 
the  Mannesmann  system  of  making  hollow'  tubes  and  cylinders,  which  in  time 
will  probably  do  away  with  the  present  wasteful  and  unsatisfactory  method 
of*  boring  out  gun  tubes.  In  summing  up  its  account  of  the  Volunteer 
Manoeuvres  at  £aster  the  JahHnicher  asserts  that  the  English  Volunteers  are 
a  well  armed  and  physically  fine  body  of  men,  who  carry  out  their  work  with 
cheerfulness,  intelligence  and  alacrity,  but  the  plans  of  the  manoeuvres  them- 
selves are  faulty  and  not  sufficiently  realistic.  The  almost  total  absence  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  on  these  occasions  is  much  condemned,  and  from  the 
absence  of  any  proper  provision  for  encampments  and  commissariat  arrange- 
ments it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Volunteers  are  expected  to  rely  on 
local  resources.  The  equipment  is  also  found  fault  with,  the  clothing  being 
too  tight  and  the  colours  too  striking,  especially  in  view  of  the  introduction 
of  smokeless  powder.  In  spite  of  defects,  however,  the  significance  of  the 
Volunteers  must  not  be  under-estimated  when  reckoning  with  the  defensive 
forces  which  the  country  could  place  in  the  field  in  case  of  invasion. 

SPANISH. 

Torpedo  Boats.— 2^  Bevista  Oeneicd  de  Marina  reproduces  from  La 
Nature  a  table  of  the  number  of  torpedo  boats  possessed  by  the  various 
Powers.  From  this  table  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  torpedo  cruisers  and 
gunboats,  there  were  911  torpedo  boats  afloat  on  the  1st  of  January,  1890. 
Taking  account  only  of  the  principal  naval  Powers  these  were  divided  as 
follows : — 


Sea-going 

Ist  CI. 

2nd  CI. 

3rd  CI. 

T.  B. 

T.  B. 

T.  B. 

T.  B. 

TotaL 

France 

9 

14 

83 

39 

145 

England 

60 

23 

61 

134 

Italy 

65 

38 

21 

8 

132 

Russia 

16 

36 

71 

123 

Germany 

12 

83 

95 

In  point  of  nuinbers,  therefore,  France  heads  the  list ;  although,  as  will 
be  seen,  if  sea-going  and  1st  class  torpedo  boats  be  reckoned  as  the 
measure  of  efficiency,  Italy  is  far  ahead  of  all  the  Powers.  The  same 
authority  gives  France  as  Kaving  19  torpedo  cruisers  and  gun-boats,  against 
20  poss^sed  by  England. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH  :  SEPTEMBER. 


LORD  WOLSELET. 


BN  the  30th  of  September  Lord  Wolseley  will  cease 
to  be  Adjutant-Genei-al  of  the  British  Army,  and 
on  tlic  1st  of  ()ct<»])or  will  take  over  the  duties  of 
Commander- in-Cliief  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
Irelaml.  Sir  lied  vers  Buller  will  succeed  Lord 
Wolseley  at  the  War  Office.  EriaoQ  Sdwaid  of  8aze- 
Weimarwill  make 
room  for  Lord 
Wolseley  at  Dub- 
lin. Thecbaqffeia 
0D6  ol  moxe  uian 
merely  depart- 
meiiiial  interest, 
for  it  indicates 
the  conviction 
that  prevails  in 
high  places  that 
the  peace  of  the 
world  is  secure. 
Htid  there  been 
any  war  clouds  on 
the  horizon  our 
ablest  soldier 
would  not  have 
been  relegated  to 
the  respectable 
obscurity  of  the 
Irish  Cominan- 
dei8lii|K  No  role 
of  ovB  years' 
tenure  of  oiBce 
would  have  been 
allowed  to  re- 
move from  the 
War  Office  the 
officer  who  for 
the  last  twenty 
years  has  l>een 
the  brain  of  the 
service.  Lord 
Wolseley 's  dejjar- 
ture  for  Ireland 
may  therefore  be 
taken  as  an  ad- 
vertiaement  to  all 
the  worid  that  the 
niim  of  the 
Briliah  Empire 
befie^  they  have 
now  entered  upon 
a  period  of  nal- 
Cfon  calm,  during 
mich  Sir  Ked- 
vers  Buller,  the 
mf»st  obstinate 
soldier  in  Europe, 
can  be  left  to  tight 

it  out  with  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  while  the 
man  who  would  V)e  sent  to  the  front  if  war  broke  out 
■I  enjoying  a  well-eanied  repose  among  his  ])ooks  in  his 
native  country.  The  War  Office  is  like  the  M  f .  liioiRd 
k~when  storm  threatens  the  man  comes  out, 
I  the  position  is  taken  by  the  old 


woman.  Lord  Wolseley  will  at  last  have  leisure  to  look 
round  him  and  reflect  upon  the  episodes  and  incidents  of 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  fortunate  careers  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  lint  ish  soldier.  Hitherto,  among  all  the  gifts 
which  the  gods  have  showered  upon  him,  leisure  has  been 
lacking.   This  long-missing  boon  is  now  to  be  his,  for 

the  tirst  time  in 
a  life  which  is 
now  approaching 
its  sixtieth  year. 

The  mere  enu- 
meration of  the 
fields  of  service, 
military  and  civil, 
in  which  Lord 
Wolseley  has  dis- 
tinguished him- 
self, brings  for- 
cibly before  the 
mind  the  extra- 
ordinary extent 
and  immense 
variety  of  the 
British  Empire. 
Compared  with 
the  dominions  of 
Her  Majesty  the 
possession  of  all 
other  potentates 
are  but  country 
parishes,  which, 
if,  like  Russia  and 
China,  they  are 
not  limited  in 
area,  are  never- 
theless monoto- 
nously uniform 
and  confined  to 
one  or  two  con- 
tinents. There 
is  only  one 
sovereign  whose 
domains  can 
for  a  moment 
be  compared  to 
those  of  the 
Queen,  and  his 
sovereignty  is  not 
temporal  but 
spiritual.  The 
prisoner  of  the 
Vatican  adminis- 
ters a  realm  even 
wider  than  that 
which  owns  the 
sway  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The 
bridge  that  crosses  the  Tiber  near  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo 
leads  U)  a  world -centre  of  administrative  energy  whose 
circumference  is  in  the  ends  of  all  the  earth.  But  after 
the  Vatican  there  is  no  such  centre  of  Empire  as  West- 
minster. Rome  is  still,  as  of  yore,  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  of  Centralization,  Westmilister  is  lif  capital  of 
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the  Empire  of  Decentralization.  The  spiritual  dominion 
is  a  despotism  disgmsed  under  forms  of  a  church, 
whereas  our  tempoial  Eim)fre  is  a  federation  of  Republim 
linked  together  by  the  golden  circlet  of  monarchy.  But 
outside  the  Church  of  Rome  no  such  eventful  and  varied 
career  is  possible  to  any  non-British  subject  as  that  which 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Wolseley.  In  this  he  is  a 
type  of  the  army  to  which  he  belongs.  The  British 
soldier  is  one  of  the  shuttles  of  Empire  in  the  loom  of 
time.  He  is  constantly  speeding  to  and  fro,  backwards 
and  forwards,  weaving  into  one  homoceneous,  cosmo- 
politan whole  the  nations  and  peoples  and  tongues  of  this 
planet.  The  colonist  goes  forth  to  make  a  home,  and 
plants  firm  root  in  the  new  Britains  that  he  founds 
beyond  the  sea.  The  sailor  dwells  upon  the  ocean, 
and  his  visits  to  the  outermost  fringe  of  the 
continents  whose  products  he  carries  to  and  fro  are  but 
as  the  momentary  alighting  of  a  seagull  upon  a  rock, 
from  which,  after  a  brief  rest,  it  will  again  take  ite  flight. 
But  between  the  too-stationaiy  colonist  and  the  too- 
migratory  sailor,  comes  the  soldier,  who  never  stays  long 
enough  to  take  root  anywhere,  but  whose  joumeyings 
hither  and  thither  are  not  so  rapid  as  to  preclude  the 
formation  of  those  human  ties  of  sympathy  and  good- 
fellowship  which,  like  the  rootlets  of  the  grass  on  the 
sand  dunes  of  Holland,  are  stronger  than  cement  in  the 
consolidation  of  l^pire.  Nor  is  that  their  only  service. 
The  whole  world  of  our  dominion  is  studded  with  the 
graves  of  .our  warriors,  by  whose  death  we  live. 

A  FAMOUS  RECORD. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  cyde  described  by  Lord 
Wolseley  between  the  March,  1852,  when  he  left  his 
Irish  home,  a  raw  ensign,  and  October,  1890,  when  he 
returns  to  Ireland  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her 
Majesty's  forces.  The  mere  list  of  his  appointments  is 
more  eloquent  than  any  rhetoric  :— 

1852.  Second  Bunnese  War— Ensign. 

1854.  Siege  of  Sebastopol — Lieut.,  Captain. 

1857.  Ordered  to  China.   Wrecked  near  Singapore. 

1867.  India.    Suppression  of  Mutiny— Lieut.-CoL,  V.C. 

1860.  Chinese  War.   Mission  to  Nankin. 

1861.  Canada.  First  Assistant,  then  Deputy,  Quartermaster- 

General. 

1870.  Red  River  Expedition— K.C.M.G. 

1871.  Assistant- Adjutant-General  at  War  Office. 
1873-4.  Asbantee  War— Major-General,  K.C.B. 

1874.  Inspector-General  Auxiliary  Forces. 

1875.  Governor  of  Natal. 

1878.  Governor  of  Cyprus. 

1879.  Zulu  War— Commander-in-Chief  and  High  Commis- 

sioner, South  Africa. 
1882.  Egyptian  Campaign.   Tel-el-KeWr.  Peerage. 

1884.  The  War  in  the  Soudan. 

1885.  Adjutant-General  at  War  Office. 

1890.  Commander-in-Chief  of  Forces  in  Ireland. 
What  a  record  !  With  the  exception  of  Australia,  Lord 
Wolseley  has  served  in  every  continent,  and  faced  almost 
every  description  of  human  and  natural  obstacle.  Nor 
is  this  career  by  any  means  concluded.  Who  can  say 
how  soon  he  may  not  have  to  complete  this  universality 
of  his  service  by  a  mission  to  advise  the  military 
authorities  of  Federated  Australasia  ?  Yet  in  all  this 
Lord  Wolseley  is  but  a  type  of  the  British  soldier.  He 
is  at  the  top ;  Tommy  Atkins  is  at  the  bottom.  But 
they  share  the  same  lot,  in  having  the  whole  wide  world 
as  their  parade  ground,  and  all  mankind  as  their  next- 
door  neighbours. 


LUCK  AND  ILL-LUCK. 

To  write  a  biography  of  Lord  Wolseley  would  be  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Britidi  Smlilre  f  or  the  last  forty 
years.  As  a  oommander  he  has  beeft  singularly  fortunate. 
His  record  is  unstained  by  a  single  reverse  in  the  field. 
Wherever  he  went  fortune  smiled  on  his  flag,  and  promo- 
tion followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  One  great  misfortune 
alone  darkens  the  brilliance  of  his  record — ^a  misfortune 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  and  which  he  did  all 
that  lay  in  mortal  power  to  avert.  He  was  too  late  to  save 
Grordon.  But  the  blame  in  not  starting  in  time  was  not  his, 
but  that  of  those  who,  month  after  month,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  urgent  representations  which  reached  them  from 
the  War  Office  and  from  the  country  as  to  the  necessity 
for  action.  With  that  exception,  everything  which  he 
touched  prospered.  It  is  careers  like  his  which  lead  men 
to  believe  in  a  lucky  star. 

Curiously  enough,  his  luck  in  the  field  was  coupled  by  a 
persistent  ill-luck  in  other  matters.  Some  men  go  through 
the  hottest  battles  without  a  scratch.  Lord  Wolseley 
was  wounded — sometimes  very  seriously — in  almost  every 
action  in  which  he  fought.  Still  more  curious  and  per- 
sistent has  been  the  n^ortune  which  dogged  him  in  the 
minor  matter  of  the  loss  of  his  kit.  In  this  matter  some 
fatality  seemed  to  attend  him.  When  he  first  went  out 
to  the  East,  bv  the  shipwreck  of  the  Traimt  in  the 
Malay  Straits  he  lost  everything  he  possessed  in  the 
world  except  the  clothes  on  his  back.  Mr.  Low,  his 
bi(^^pher,  says  this  was  the  first  time,  but  not  the  last, 
he  lost  his  things. 

When  the  rebels  defeated  General  Windham  and  burned 
Cawnpore,  Wolseley  and  his  brother  officers  lost  the  second 
kit  they  had  provided  themselves  with  in  Calcutta ;  among  his 
losses  at  Cawnpore  were  his  Legion  of  Honour  and  Crimeui 
medals,  which  were  afterwards  found  on  the  bodv  of  a  dead 
"Fandy."  Again  during  his  absence  from  England  on  his 
Asbantee  Campaign,  W(Mseley  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all 
bis  furniture  and  g<V)ds  which  he  had  warehoused  in  the 
Pantechnicon,  in  a  great  fire  which  in  a  few  hours  reduced 
to  ashes  that  vast  building. 

After  the  loot  of  Lucknow  an  officer  gave  him  a  valuable 
cashmere  shawl ;  it  was  stolen,  The  men  of  his  com- 
pany presented  him  with  two  large  silver  bowls.  They 
afterwards  shared  the  same  fate.  A  similar  malign 
influence  seems  to  dog  his  footsteps  when  he  makes  a 
voyage.  His  first  journey  to  China  was  one  long  series 
of  disasters,  culminating  in  the  foundering  of  the 
transport  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  When  he  went  to 
Asbantee  the  steamer  behaved  so  infamously,  that  the 
war  correspondents  on  board  declared  that  the  voyage 
out  was  enough  to  account  for  all  the  mortality  of  the 
West  Coast :  and  when  he  was  hurried  out  to  Canada, 
during  the  Trent  affiiir,  his  ship  took  thirty  days  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  more  notable  because 
Lord  Wolseley,  unlike  that  great  sea  captain  Nelson, 
does  not  suffer  from  sea  sickness.  Like  General  Joubert, 
he  is  a  very  good  general  on  horseback,  but  he  hates  the 
sea  and  life  on  board  ship,  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
trying  when  storms  pursue  him  as  if  he  were  a  new 
Jonah. 

AGAINST  THE  JOTUNS. 

Lord  Wolseley's  career  as  a  soldier  is  the  more  interest- 
ing because  his  warfare  has  been  waged  more  against  the 
brute  forces  of  nature  than  against  his  fellow -men. 
Excepting  when  a  mere  stripling  he  has  never  been 
engaged  against  a  civilized  foe.  He  has  done  plenty  of 
slaurfiter,  no  doubt,  in  his  time,  but  that  was  incidentaL 
The  triumph  was  gained  before  the  skughter  began— in 
some  cases  it  was  so  complete  there  was  no  need  of 
shfcughter  at  aU. 
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When  he  goes  forth  to  war  it  is  like  Thor  of  the 
Thunder  Hammer  sallying  forth  from  ABgard  to  do  battle 
with  the  mud  giants,  those  vast,  huge,  amorphous  incarna- 
tions of  the  forces  of  nature.  In  Uie  Cnmea  the  chief 
enemy  was  not  the  Russian,  it  was  Cold  ;  in  India, 
Heat ;  in  China,  Mud ;  in  Ashantee  it  was  Pestilence ;  in 
the  Bed  River  it  was  the  Forest ;  and  in  the  Soudan,  the 
Desert.  With  all  of  these  he  closed  in  death  grapple, 
and  came  off  victorious.  He  defied  the  Cold,  ignored  the 
Heat,  baffled  the  Pestilence,  pierced  the  Forest,  and 
crossed  the  Desert.  But  perhaps  none  of  these  enemies 
was  so  formidable,  so  invulnerable  and  so  invincible,  as  the 
Stupidity  entrenched  in  high  places,  against  which,  as 
Schiller  reminds  us,  even  the  gods  contend  in  vain.  Even 
here,  however,  Lord  Wolseley  has  made  his  mark  :  he  has 
laboured,  and  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  will  enter  into  his 
labours. 

HAIBBRBADTH  'SCAPBS. 

In  such  warfare  there  is  still  ample  room  and  scope 
enough  for  the  display  of  individual  heroism.  Christopher 
North  lamented  that  battles  had  ceased  to  be  interesting 
when  they  ceased  to  be  the  tussle  of  contending  mobs,  like 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  Iliad,  and  became 
mere  movements  of  an  immense  machine.  The  battles 
in  which  Lord  Wolseley  has  been  encaged  were 
more  of  the  antique  sort.  Othello  did  not  tell 
Desdemona  more  marvels — barring  the  trifling  detail 
of  the  Anthropophagi — ^than  those  which  have  actually 
occurred  in  Lord  Wolseley's  own  experience.  Of  hair- 
breadth escapes  he  has  had  enouffh  to  furnish  even 
a  hero  of  one  of  Ouida's  novels.  Li  his  first  serious 
action  in  Burmah  nothing  but  the  accident  of  falling  into 
a  covered  pit  as  he  was  leading  a  storming  party  against 
the  Burmese  position  saved  him  from  destruction.  In  the 
second  attempt,  he  and  his  brother-officer,  who  were  the 
first  to  enter  the  enemy's  works,  were  both  shot  down 
together.  Both  were  struck  in  the  left  thigh,  each  by  a 
large  iron-jingall  ball.  His  companion  bled  to  death  in 
a  few  minutes.  Wolseley,  alUiough  for  months  he 
hovered  between  life  and  death,  recovered,  thanks  to  a 
magnificent  constitution,  which  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  at  every  turn  in  his  career.  But  it  was  in  the 
Crimea,  that  charnel-house  of  death,  that  he  was  most 
severely  mauled.  Mr.  Lowe  says  of  his  escape  from  the 
perils  of  the  siege  : — 

During  its  progress  Captain  Wolseley  was  wounded 
severely  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  slightly  on  the  10th  of 
April,  and  the  7th  of  June.  On  the  15th  of  February  his 
coat  was  pierced  by  a  ball ;  on  the  10th  of  April  a  round  shot 
struck  the  embrasure  at  which  he  was  working  and  his 
trousers  were  cut;  and  on  the  7th  of  June  a  ball  passed 
through  his  forage  cap  from  the  peak  to  the  back,  knocking 
it  off  bis  head.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  he 
bore  a  charmed  life,  for  at  the  termination  of  the  siege,  of 
three  messes  of  four  members  each  he  was  the  only  remain- 
ing officer  in  the  Crimea,  all  the  others  having  been  killed  or 
forced  to  leave  through  wounds. 

ADVENTURES  AT  SEBA8TOPOL. 

Men  were  killed  all  round  him.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  was  giving  orders  to  two  sappers  in  the  trenches, 

suddenly  a  roundshot  took  off  one  man*s  head  and  drove 
his  jawbone  into  the  other  man's  face,  to  which  it  adhered, 
bespattering  the  party  with  blood."  Here  is  one  little 
episode  of  his  experiences  in  the  quarries  before 
Sebastopol :  — 

Between  the  assaults  made  by  the  Russians  to  retake  the 
works  he  busied  himself  with  building  up,  on  the  reverse 
Bide  of  the  quarries,  a  little  parapet  composed  of  anything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  anumg  the  chief  ingredients  being  the 
Mies  of  the  fallen  friends  and  foes  indiscriminately,  the  latter 


thus  affording  In  death  the  welcome  protection  they  would 
have  denied  while  living.  So  overpowered  was  he  with  the 
exertions  of  the  last  twenty-f  our  hours,  and  the  strain  upon  his 
faculties,  that  in  the  morning  when  the  fighting  ended  he  fell 
doTO  outeide  the  quarries,  and  lay  there  among  a  number  of 
dead  bodies,  himself  having  the  Mjpeaiance  of  one  numbered 
with  the  dead.  So  thought  an  officer  of  his  regiment,  who, 
passmg  by,  found  his  friend  lying  on  a  heap  of  slain  covered 
with  blood.  Although  he  had  not  reported  himself  wounded, 
Wolseley  had  been  hit  in  the  thigh  by  a  bullet  from  a  canister 
shot,  which  tore  his  trousers  and  caused  considerable  loss  of 
blood. 

"  he's  a  dead  tTN  !" 

This,  however,  was  a  less  serious  affidr  than  his  wound 
in  the  advanced  sap  on  the  30th  August.  The  Russians 
made  a  sortie,  and  for  a  moment,  after  capturii^  the  ad- 
vanced sap,  had  been  driven  out  again,  and  Wolseley, 
with  two  sappers,  was  busy  superintending  the  repair  of 
the  mischief  they  had  done,  when  suddenly  a  round  shot 
dashed  ii^to  the  middle  of  the  group  : — 

The  round  shot  had  struck  the  gabion,  which  was  full  of 
stones,  and  striking  its  contents  with  terrific  violence  in- 
stantaneously killed  the  poor  fellows  by  his  side,  the  head 
of  one  being  taken  off,  while  the  other  was  disembowelled. 

Wolseley  was  dashed  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
senseless  for  a  time.  After  a  time  he  rallied  and  was  able 
to  totter  to  the  doctor's  hut,  where  he  was  laid  down  un- 
conscious. **  He's  a  dead  un,"  said  the  doctor.  This 
roused  Wolseley,  who,  turning  in  his.  blood,  said 

"  I  am  worth  a  good  many  dead  men  yet."  Wolseley's 
head  and  body  presented  a  shocking  appearance.  His 
features  were  not  distinguishable  as  those  of  a  human  being, 
while  blood  flowed  from  innumerable  wounds  caused  by  the 
stones  with  which  he  had  been  struck.  Sharp  fragments 
were  embedded  all  over  his  face,  and  his  left  cheek  had  been 
almost  completely  cut  away.  The  doctor  fancied,  after 
grobing  the  wound,  that  his  jaw-bone  was  shattered,  but 
Wolseley  made  him  pull  out  the  substance  in  his  mouth,  when 
a  large  stone  came  away.  The  surgeon  then  lifted  up  and 
stitched  the  cheek.  Both  his  eyes  were  completely  closed, 
and  the  injury  done  to  one  of  them  was  so  serious 
that  the  sight  has  been  permanently  lost.  Not  a  square 
inch  of  his  face  but  was  battered  and  cut  about,  while 
his  body  was  wounded  all  over,  just  as  if  he  had  been  peppered 
with  small  shot.  He  had  received  also  a  severe  wound  on  his 
right  leg,  so  that  both  his  limbs  had  now  been  injured.  The 
wound  in  the  left  thigh  received  in  Burmah  rendered  him 
slightly  lame.  ...  He  passed  some  weeks  in  a  cave,  as  the 
sight  of  both  his  eyes  was  too  much  injured  to  subject  them 
to  the  light.  While  he  was  pent  up  in  this  gloomy  cavern, 
meditating  on  the  sad  prospect  of  being  totally  blind  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 

CBIMBAN  REMINISCENCES. 

If  you  talk  to  Lord  Wolseley  now  of  his  old  Crimean 
days  he  remembers  not  the  amount  of  bloodshed  as  much 
as  the  horror  of  cold  and  the  brave  endurance  with  which 
they  were  borne  by  oxxr  troops.  He  said  the  other 
day:— 

The  one  thought  I  have  about  the  Crimean  War,  ^hich 
dwells  in  my  memory,  is  that  of  great  admiration  for  the 
British  soidier.  These  men,  without  any  prospect  or  hope  to 
inspire  them ;  suffering  horrible  hardships,  badly  fed,  and 
shivering  with  cold,  went  forth  day  by  day  into  the  trenches, 
while  they  were  often  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other.  They  did  their  duty,  and  died  in  doing 
it,  with  a  simple,  brave,  uapretending  coarage,  that  indeed 
was  admirable.  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  officers ;  they  had  money,  and  could  buy  food  of  some 
kind,  but  the  rank  and  file  suffered  terribly.  I  had  joined 
the  Engineers,  so  I  was  better  off  than  the  Infantry.  We 
had  double  allowance  of  rum,  and  it  was  a  great  thing  in 
those  days  to  get  either  food  or  drink.  After  you  had  been 
in  the  trenches  all  day — when  you  came  out  you  often  got 
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bnt  one  biscuit  and  a  little  lump  of  red  salt  jonk,  which  was 
as  hard  aa  a  board  until  it  was  boiled.  The  Kreatest  hardship 
was  not  the  lack  of  food,  bat  the  utter  failure  of  firewooa. 
After  you  had  come  from  the  trenches,  and  drawn  your 
rations,  you  had  to  toil  a  mile  or  two  to  the  plains  of  Inker- 
man,  not  in  order  to  cut  down  brushwood  for  your  fire,  but  to 
dig  up  the  roots  of  the  bush  already  cut  down,  which  were 
so  wet  as  to  be  almost  unbumable.  You  had  to  cany  them 
back  to  make  a  fire  to  boil  your  fragment  of  meat.  But  the 
men  behaved  splendidly. 

Talking  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  he  said  : — 

After  the  long  war 
with  Napoleon,  which 
had  lasted  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  when 
Napoleon  himself  was 
safely  fastened  up  in 
St.  Helena,  the  poverty 
of  the  nation,  the 
exhaustion  caused  by 
the  protracted  wars, 
led  to  a  profound  in- 
disposition to  face  war, 
to  make  serious  pro- 
vision for  it,  or.even  to 
admit  it  as  a  i|0S8ibi- 
lity.  The  relg^  of 
peace  was  supposed  to 
have  set  in,  and  in 
1818  our  Army  sank 
to  the  lowest  point 
which  it  had  ever 
reached.  War  as  an 
art  was  not  studied, 
and  hence,  when  the 
Crimean  War  broke 
out,  so  ignorant  were 
our  generals  and  our 
colonels,  it  is  a  marvel 
to  me  that  any  of  us 
survived.  Our  officers 
hafl  no  training.  They 
never  read  a  book  upon 
military  matters,  and 
at  the  mess,  when  allu- 
sion was  m;ide  to 
tactics,  or  military  pro- 
blems, the  offender 
was  summarily  told  to 
"shut  up."  Hence,  at 
the  Crimea,  our  officers 
were  totally  ignorant, 
and  the  Government  at 
home  had  still  less 
knowledge  of  what  war 
meant.  Curiously 
enough,  the  only  officer 
whom  the  younger  men 
looked  up  to  as  a  soldier 
who  knew  his  business, 
was  General  Airey,  who 
was  selected  by  the 
Times  for  a  scapegoat,  aa  he  happened  to  be  the 
Quarter-Master-General.  He  was  sent  home,  and  was, 
it  may  be  said,  tried  at  Chelsea,  by  order  of  a  Govern- 
ment that  sought  to  screen  itself  from  the  anger  of 
an  excited  public,  who  wished  to  hajig  somebody.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  was  likely  to  be  a  case  of  Byng  over 
again.  The  real  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  hung, 
as  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  pamphlet.  "  Whom  to 
Hang,"  which  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  those  days, 
were  the  officials  at  the  Treasury,  who  objected  to  any  expense 
in  preparing  stores  and  ammunitions  of  war,  believing  that 
war,  though  threatened,  would  never  actually  break  out.  The 
Ck)mmissariat  at  Malta  was  forbidden  to  lay  in  stores,  and  it 
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was  to  the  crass  iffnoiance  of  onr  Treasury  officials  that  we 
chiefly  owed  the  disasters  that  followed. 

<<Tmi  OKNKSAL  WHO  NEVER  STOPS." 

One  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  Lord  Wolseley^ 
career  has  been  the  rapidity  of  his  promotion.  When 
campaigning  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Ashantees 
named  him  the  General  who  Never  Stops,"  on  account 
of  the  resistless  energy  with  which  he  pushed  on  from 
the  coast  to  their  capital,  ignoring  all  the  dilatory 
messages  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  arre«t  his  ad- 
vance. This  charac- 
teristic was  shown 
as  much  in  his  ad- 
vance ^through  the 
successive  grades  of 
the  A  rrny ,  asin  making 
his  way  through  the 
African  bush.  Once, 
at  the  very  threshold 
of  his  career,  his  pro- 
motion seemed  for  a 
moment  in  doubt.  He 
had  been  promised  a 
'  captaincy,  and  then, 
at  the  laHt  moment,  he 
was  not  gazetted.  In 
protesting  against  this 
slight,  Jie  threatened 
to  retire  from  the 
Army ;  the  threat, 
however,  was  suffi- 
cient, and  he  received 
his  commission  as  pro- 
mised. He  also  had 
one  dL8ap|)oiutinent 
on  leaving  the  Crimea, 
when  he  did  not  ob- 
tain the  piHjmotion  of 
which  he  had  reason- 
able expectations; 
otherwise  he  ascended 
by  such  leaps  and 
bounds  that  he  was 
made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  his  twenty- 
sixth  biithday.  Not 
only  was  his  prt^mo- 
tion  mpid,  but  he 
alwa^'s  fell  on  his  feet 
in  securing  fields  of 
service.  When  Sir 
Hope  Grant  was  cam- 
paigiiing  in  China,  it 
18  said  that  he  always 
replied  when  anyone 
reported  cases  of  ex- 
ceptional difficulty, 
the  work  for  you  I  "  And 
readiness  to  put  things 


*Take  Wolseley,  he  will  do 
probably  that  handiness  and 

through,  which  characterised  him  from  the  first,  always 
secured  his  selection  by  superior  officers  when  they  were 
forming  their  staff.  Although  not  much  of  a  linguist 
W^olseley  was  a  good  draughtsman  ;  his  favourite  recrea- 
tion was  painting  in  oils  and  water  colours,  and  he  had  a 
keen  eye  for  topographical  detail.  He  was  besides  a 
pleasant  companion,  full  of  inexhaustible  energy  and  good 
spirits — just  the  kind  of  man  whom  you  would  Tike  to  have 
to  execute  your  orders  when  you  are  absent,  or  to  have  by 
your  side  when  you  are  in  any  tigjity  place  in  «a  hotly- 
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contested  field.  Lord  Wolseley  is  Irish  through  and 
through,  and  in  nothing  is  he  more  Irish  than  in  the 
pleasantness  and  good  humour  with  which  he  gets  on 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  We  need  not  there- 
fore go  far  afield  in  order  to  discover  how  it  was  he  has 
always  got  on.     Even  in  the  Crimea,  when  a  mere 


IBISH  TO  THE  HEART'S  CORE. 

I  have  referred  to  Lord  Wolseley's  Irish  descent.  He 
is  one  of  the  long  roll  of  distinguished  Irishmen  by 
whose  aid  we  have  built  up  and  defended  our  Empire. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  and  **our  only  General"  at 


LORD  WOLSELEY  IS  HIS  8TUDT. 


stripling,  he  obtained  a  much  higher  temporary  rank  in 
the  Engineers  than  that  which  he  held  in  his  own 
infantry  regiment.  In  after  life  he  found  himself  first 
on  the  staff  of  commander  after  commander  in  successive 
campaigns,  and  afterwards  he  was  always  told  oflf  to 
execute  delicate  miftsions  in  which  tact  was  as  much 
required  as  soldiership,  and  diplomacy  as  courage. 


home  are  both  Irishmen.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and 
Lord  Wolseley,  it  is  true,  belong  to  that  section  of 
Ireland  which  does  not  march  under  the  banner  of  Mr. 
Pamell.  Lord  Wolseley,  however,  is  not  to  be  for  a 
moment  ranked  among  the  fighting  Orangemen  of  the 
black  North,  who  remember  to  this  day  the  fact  that 
his  ancestor  commanded  the  Enniskillens  under  William 
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of  Orange,  of  immortal  memory,  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.  He  is  a  Protestant  and  even  a  Freemason — he 
had  a  dispensation  to  join  the  order  at  the  a^e  of  20 — 
but  few  men  are  more  free  from  religious  and  irreligious 
bigotry  than  Lord  Wolseley.  Nor  is  his  liberality  the 
result  of  indifference,  for  Lord  Wolseley  entirely  shares 
the  belief  which  Count  Moldce  once  expressed  when  he 
asked,    What  is  a  nation  without  faith  ?  " 

The  new  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  Ireland  is  an  Irishman  so  proud  of  his  country,  that 
he  thinks  she  is  not  only  qualified  to  manage  her  own 
afiairs  in  due  subordination  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  but  that  the  Irish  are  indispensable  for  the  due 
governance  of  the  British  Empire.  Ix>rd  Wolseley  is  not 
a  Home  Ruler,  if  Home  Rule  means  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire,  but  there  is  no  one  who  would  dissent  more 
utterly  from  the  Unionist  conception  of  the  infantile 
character  of  the  Irish  than  the  able  soldier  who,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  believes  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  his 
countrymen  to  be  to  the  Empire  what  the  head  is  to  the 
body.  The  Irish  arc  the  keen-witted  brain,  seated  upon 
the  broad  shoulders  of  the  stolid  Englishman,  whom 
they  enable  to  achieve  the  great  things  with  which  his 
name  is  associated  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

THE  IRISH  RULERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  Lord  Wolseley  speak 
about  his  countrymen.  No  man  with  whom  I  ever  talked 
had  more  of  the  pride  of  race  than  Lord  Wolseley,  and 
yet,  with  characteristic  candour,  no  man  was  more  frank 
in  describing  what  he  considered  to  be  its  weak  points. 
To  him  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  Pamellite 
agitation  was  that  it  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Heaven-sent  mission  of  the  Irish  to  govern  the  whole 
British  Empire. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  he  said,  almost  every  Colonial 
Governor  was  an  Irishman.  Of  the  Viceroys  of  India, 
Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Dufferin,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were 
all  Irishmen  ;  so  was  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  an  Irishman,  and  so,  to  ^o  further 
back,  was  Burke,  for  whom  he  has  a  great  admiration. 

It  is  the  very  superiority  of  the  Irish  which  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  govern  them,  A  race  that 
spends  the  winter  in  inventing  stories  to  stuflf  their 
visitors  with  in  the  summer  was  not  one  with  which  the 
slower-witted  Englishman  could  cope  ;  most  Englishmen 
sent  to  Ireland  were  certain  to  be  bamboozled.  But  with 
all  their  fine  qualities  they  seem  to  him  to  resemble 
Orientals.  They  are  easy-going,  good-humoured,  anxious 
to  please,  and  very  hospitable,  but  they  are  singularly 
devoid  in  the  scientific  accuracy  and  mechanical  precision 
which  characterise  the  English.  In  the  Armv  they  were 
invaluable,  but  in  the  Navy  they  practically  don't  exist. 

HOME  RULE  AND  EMPIRE. 

At  Dublin,  Lord  Wolseley  will  be  out  of  politics,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  infinite  resources 
and  immense  energy  of  character  can  fail  to  make  his 
personality  felt  in  the  comparatively  circumscribed  region 
in  which  he  is  to  be  interned.  Like  all  Irishmen,  he 
thinks  his  countrymen  the  most  easily-governed  people  in 
the  world,  if  only  you  know  how.  Everybody  else  pro- 
bably thinks  he  knows  how,  but  it  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  elements  of  Lord  Wolseley's  great  good  fortune  that 
he  has  never  yet  been  called  upon  to  put  his  theories  into 
practice.  Politically,  I  should  think  lie  might  be  defined 
as  a  patriotic  Irishman  who  has  only  been  prejudiced 
against  Home  Rule  by  the  reckless  manner  in  which  an 
extension  of  Local  Government  was  mixed  up  with  the 
disruption  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.    The  politioal 


views  of  a  soldier  are  only  piouB  opinions,  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying  that  Lord  Wolseley  would  substantially 
agree  with  Lord  Camamoiif  who  was  perfectly  willing  to 
establish  local  representative  bodies  in  Ireland,  in  which 
they  could  blow  off  steam  and  generally  manage  ti^eir 
own  local  affiurs,  so  long  as  the  control  of  the  PoUoe,  the 
Judffes,  and  the  Army  was  firmly  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  authorities.  Lord  Wolseley  is  a  great  advo- 
cate for  Imperial  Federation,  and  no  one  who  has  fought 
as  hard  as  he  has  done  to  keep  the  Empire  together  can 
contemplate  a  policy  of  drift  towards  disruption  without 
the  utmost  horror.  At  the  same  time,  his  experience  in 
the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  Canadian  Dominion 
and  his  opportunities  for  observation  under  many 
€k>vemments  in  many  lands,  have  convinced  him  that 
the  more  you  leave  localities  to  settle  their  own  affiiirs, 
the  better  for  both  the  localities  and  their  affiurs. 
His  ideas  of  an  Empire  seem  to  me  to  be  pretty 
much  like  those  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  viz.,  a  series  of  practi- 
cally independent  Republics,  whose  foreign  policy  and 
whose  Army  and  Navy  are  all  controlled  by  a  supreme 
central  representative  assembly  meeting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Imperial  throne. 

HEREDITY  IN  POLITICS. 

Lord  Wolseley,  like  his  ancestors  before  him,  is  on 
the  Liberal  side  in  politics,  and  at  one  time  he  was  a 
tolerably  fervent  Gladstonian.  Of  late  years  the  rift  in  the 
lute  which  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  younger  man 
to  understand  the  almost  superhuman  subtlety  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  able  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable  and  ex- 
plain the  inexplicable,  led  to  divergence  of  views,  and  Lord 
Wolseley  can  no  longer  be  r^^rded  as  a  Gladstonian. 
But  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  t»  describe  him  as  a  Con- 
servative. His  sympathies,  as  befit  a  Wolseley,  are  in- 
tensely popular.  The  Wolseleys  have  always  been  Liberal, 
and  even  revolutionary,  in  their  politics.  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  was  one  of  Cromwell's  thirteen  lords,  and  was 
much  trusted  by  the  Lord  Protector.  Another  Wolseley, 
after  whom  the  Orange  Lodge  is  called,  commanded  under 
William  III.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Sir  Charles 
(Lord  Wolseley's  kinsman)  was  about  the  only  country 
gentleman  who  supported  the  Chartists,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  at  Birmingham 
for  his  share  in  the  Chartist  agitation. 

As  an  Irish  family,  the  Wolseleys  are  comparatively 
recent,  but  they  have  small  estates  in  Carlow  and 
Wexford.  In  1798,  one  of  their  houses  was  sacked  and 
burnt  by  the  Irish  rebels.  Lord  Wolseley  went  some 
time  ago  to  visit  the  vault  in  which  the  Irish  members 
of  his  family  were  entombed,  and  found,  when  he  asked 
to  see  his  great-great-grandfather's  coffin,  that  it  had  been 
carried  off,  together  with  two  others  in  the  vault,  and 
made  into  bufiets  bv  the  rebels.  The  result  was  that 
his  great-great-grandfather's  skull  was  lying  loose  in  the 
vault,  together  with  some  other  bones.  His  grandfather 
married  an  English  lady,  whose  letters  to  her  friends 
gave  a  lively  picture  of  the  troubles  of  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

In  one  of  them  she  describes  graphically,  with  a  oon- 
siderable  spice  of  humour,  how  one  of  her  daughters  had 
escaped  from  the  rebels.  She  was  taken  up  behind  a 
trooper,  who  oanied  her  far  six  miles  in  hurried  flight 
from  the  insurgents.  But  after  they  had  ridden  these 
six  miles  the  trooper  lighted  upon  a  pretty  girl,  for  whom^ 
being  new  and  pleasanter  company,  he  incontinently 
dropped  Lord  Wolseley's  aunt,  replacing  her  by  the 
pretty  girl,  whom  he  carried  off  in  safety,  leaving  Lord 
Wolseley's  plain  aunt  to  make  her  way  as  best  she  could 
across  country. 
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mS  REiDINO  AS  ▲  BOY. 

Lord  Wolseley's  father,  grandfather,  and  ancestors  for 
a  long  time  back  had  all  been  soldiers,  and  he  took  to 
soldiering  naturally  as  the  profession  to'  which  he  was 
called  by  birth.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  began,  to  read  he 
devoured  books  of  history  and  military  works.  When  a 
boy  he  saved  up  his  pocket  money  to  buy  militaiy  books. 
One  of  the  first  which  he  ever  bought,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  was  a  volume  containing  reflec- 
tions upon  military  matters  by  Napoleon.  One  sentence 
in  that  book  impressed  itself  indelibly  on  his  mind,  viz.  : 
**  Frontiers  of  States  are  of  three  kinds — a  river,  a 
mountain,  or  a  desert.  Of  these  three  the  desert  is  by 
far  the  most  impenetrable."         little  thought  at  tliat 


as  many  languages  as  it  pleases,  almost  without  an  effort, 
whereas  if  it  has  never  been  taught  to  think  in  two  lan- 
guages, it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  speak  in 
any  language  but  its  own. 

Lord  Wolseley  deplored  this  defect  in  his  own  education, 
which  left  him  unable  to  think  in  any  language  except 
English.  You  mSy  make  yourself  understood  in  a 
language  if  you  think  in  English  and  speak  in  another 
tongue,  but  you  can  never  speak  thoroughly  well  in  a 
foreign  language  unless  you  nave  learnt  to  think  in  it. 
Everything  depends  on  that.  The  Poles  and  Russians, 
among  the  educated  classes,  have  a  great  reputation  as 
linguists,  but  the  ordinary  Russian  subaltern  of  the  Line 
seldom  speaks  any  language  but  his  own,  and  shows  no 


THE  BNTRAMCE  HALL. 


time,"  said  Wolseley,  * 
campaign  in  a  desert, 
desert  can  appreciate 
maxim." 


that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to 
No  one  who  has  not  been  in  the 
fully  the  force  of  Napoleon's 


It  is  all  a  matter 


Speaking  of  his  early  education  he  said  : — 

I  also  read  with  great  avidity  "  Plutarch's  Lives  "—an  ex- 
cellent work.  I  was  taught  modern  languages  in  the  ordi- 
nary schoolboy  fashion  ;  so  many  lines  of  Voltaire,  so  many 
lines  of  Homer,  so  many  lines  of  Vir^l,  getting  a  smattering 
of  languages  without  learning  to  thmk  in  any.  My  wife  is 
an  exceedingly  good  linguist,  and  speaks  several  languages 
admirably,  and  I  have  a  theory  as  to  how  the  gift  is 
acquired.  If  before  a  child  is  twelve  it  is  taught  to 
talk  and  think  in  two  languages,  it  can  afterwards  leam 


special  aptitude  for  acquiring  another, 
of  training. 

He  said,  when  speaking  of  his  early  education  : — 
I  devoured  English  history,  which  was  full  of  wars  and 
campaigns.  I  also  read  "  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsula 
War,"  which  gave  me  many  Suable  ideas  and  suggestions, 
but  of  works  dealing  with  the  art  of  war  there  were  none 
published  in  the  English  lanRuage.  I  had  to  read  them 
in  French.  You  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  the  very 
word  "  War  "  did  not  occur  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
British  Army  until  lately.  The  Army  was  organised  for 
peace. 

When  preparing  this  article  for  the  press  I  had  the 
privik^  of  a  long  oonvenatioa  with  Loro  Wokdeyt  and 
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the  following  extracts  from  my  notes  will  be  read  with 
interest  both  in  England  and  America. 

IfB.  CARLYLB  AKD  THE  TALKING  SHOP. 

One  of  the  most  famous  anecdotes  about  Lord  Wolseley 
is  that  told  by  Mr.  Froude  concerning  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

I  asked  Lord  Wolseley  what  had  passed  on  the  occasion 
when  he  saw  Carlyle.  He  said  he  had  only  seen  Carlyle 
once,  when,  it  might  be  said,  he  was  dying.  Carlyle  had 
sent  for  him,  and  Mr.  Froude  was  present.  He  was  there 
for  about  an  hour.  Carlyle  was  very  weak,  so  weak 
that  if  I  had  slammed  the  door,"  said  Lord  Wolseley,  I 
think  he  would  have  died  on  the  spot.  I  said  very  little, 
being  anxious  to  hear  him  speak  as  much  as  possible,  but 
I  asKed  him  some  questions.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  future  of  England."  fle  said:  **You 
will  lind  my  ideas  expressed  in  the  book  which  my  friend 
there  (pointing  to  Mr.  Froude)  has  written  about  Ciesar." 

Lord  Wolseley  said  he  had  read  it,  and  was  much 
interested  in  it.  It  is  an  elaborate  parallel  between  the 
state  of  England  to-day  and  that  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Ctesar.  **^And  what,"  said  Lord  Wolseley,  "do 
you  think  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  " 

He  said,  gruffly,  **  I  think  that  it  is  a  place  in  which 
there  are  600  talkmg  asses !  " 

When  Lord  Wofieley  rose  to  go,  Mr.  Carlyle  said, 
**I  am  old,  and  you  are  a  young  man.  You  may 
live  to  see  the  day  when  that  talking  shop  down  there 
will  be  shut  up,  and  who  knows  but  that  you  may  be  the 
man  to  go  down  and  turn  the  key !  "* 

THE  FIOHTINO  VALUE  OP  PAITH. 

Speaking  of  the  fighting  value  of  fanaticism,  Lord 
Wofeeley  said  that  in  the  Mutiny  he  had  fought  hand-to- 
hand  with  fanatics,  who  are  of  all  {>eople  the  most 
dangerous  to  fight  with.  Fanatics,  meaning  men  who  are 
nerved  up  by  religious  enthusiasm  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
have  lost  all  care  for  their  own  lives,  and  who  ffo  straight 
for  you,  are  the  most  formidable  foes  in  the  wond. 
Twenty  thousand  fanatics  such  as  those  whom  the  Mahdi 
hurled  against  the  English  troops  in  the  Soudan  were 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  three  times  that  number  of 
French  or  German  troops.  No  Continental  troops  would 
have  ever  faced  the  fire  which  almost  failed  to  check  the 
onward  rush  of  the  Mahdists.  **Give  me,"  said  Lord 
Wolseley,  **  20,000  fanatics,  and  I  am  not  by  any  means 
sure  that  I  could  not  take  them  through  the  Continent, 
regardless  of  any  numbers  that  might  be  put  upK>n 
the  field  against  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
English  gentlemen.  Give  me  20,000  English  gentle- 
men, and  I  will  march  them  to  the  other  end 
of  Europe  and  back  again.".  "Of  cousse,"  he  said, 
hfcughing,  "  this  is  nonsense,  if  you  take  it  too  literally  ; 
but  you  have  no  conception  of  the  terror  which  20,000 
resolute  men,  who  always  go  forward  and  never  turn 
back,  would  have  in  the  hearts  of  armies  many  times 
their  number.  The  sentiment  of  honour  in  an  English 
srentleman  is  as  good  a  fighting  force  as  relimous 
fanaticism.   There  is  a  great  deal  of  hoUownesB  about 


♦  Mr.  Froude's  version  is  as  follows  : — 

He  described  the  House  of  Commons  as  600  talking 
as^es  set  to  make  the  laws  and  administer  the  concerns  of 
the  greatest  empire  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  with  other  on- 
comi^imentary  phrases.  When  we  rose  to  go  he  said,  "  Well, 
sir,  t  am  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance,  and  I  wish 
yop  well.  There  is  one  duty  which  I  hope  may  yet  be  laid 
tipon  you  before  you  leave  this  world— to  look  the  door  of 
yottde^pUooi  and  tiiin'thmn  all  ontiiboiit  their  budnoBB.** 


modem  armies.   The  real  soul  of  the  army  consists  of 
comparatively  few." 

ALL  80LDISB8  RUN  AWAY. 

"Yes,"  said  Lord  Wolseley,  "the  public  little  knows 
how  often  soldiers  cut  and  run.    On  one  occasion  my 
own  men  ran  from  me  in  sheer  panic,  leaving  me  alone. 
All  soldiers  run  away  at  times.    I  believe  that  the  British 
soldier  runs  away  less  than  the  soldier  of  any  other  nations, 
but  he  also  runs  away  sometimes.    There  is  a  great  deal  of 
htunan  nature  in  soldiers,  but  the  loss  from  skulking  and 
desertion  in  the  great  conscript  armies  of  the  Continent 
attain  dimensions  of  which  the  English  public  have  no 
notion.    The  articles  in  the  United  Service  Magazine^ 
translated  from  the  Gennan  *  Summer  Night's  Dream, '  are 
by  the  author  of  the  ablest  book  on  tactics."  "That, "he 
said,  "  has  at  least  told  the  truth  concerning  the  numbers 
who  run  away  in  battle.   The  author  describes  four 
soldiers  lying  down  one  behind  another  behind  a  singletree. 
Sheridan,  in  his  memoirs,  was  the  first  to  tell  the  world  of 
this.    He  describee  how  the  German  troops  bolted  back- 
wards, carrying  with  them  their  poor  old  Emperor,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  mve  them  again  to  fight.    He  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  rabble  to  the  rear.    Many  were  furious 
with  Sheridan  for  telling  the  truth  about  this  matter ; 
but  it  is  so  in  all  armies,  far  more  than  most  people  think. 
If  the  Russians  at  Sebastopol  had  not  been  very  badly  led 
not  one  of  our  men  could  have  escaped.  Our  officers  were 
very  ignorant  of  their  profession ;  the  Russians  were 
worse.    I  always  think  that,  so  far  from  complaining  of 
the  reverses  we  had  suffered,  it  was  a  miracle  any  of  us 
returned  to  tell  the  tale." 

THE  CHINESE  AS  THE  COMING  RACE. 

I  found  that  Lord  Wolseley  fully  shared  General  Gor- 
don's belief  in  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  Chinese. 

"  The  Chinese,"  he  said,  "  are  the  coming  nation.  The 
Chinese  will,  I  think,  overrun  the  world.    The  Battle  of 
Armageddon  will  take  place  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
English-speaking  races.   There  will  be,  I  assume,  another 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  and  it  will  be  about 
the  bloodiest  war  or  series  of  wars  which  we  have  seen 
in  Europe.    But,  some  day,  a  great  General,  or  Law- 
giver, wiU  arise  in  China,  and  the  Chinese,  who  have 
Been  motionless  for  three  centuries,  will  begin  to  pro- 
gress.   They  will  take  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
then  they  will  hurl  themselves   upon   the  Russian 
Empire.     Before  the  Chinese  armies — as  they  possess 
every  militaiy  virtue,  are  stolidly  indifft;rent  to  deathy 
and  capable  of  inexhaustible  endurance — ^the  Russians 
will  go  down.    Then  the  Chinese  armies  will  march 
westward.    They  will  overrun  India,  sweeping  us  into 
the  sea.   Asia  will  belong  to  them,  and  tnen,  at  laet^ 
English,  Americans,  Australians,   will  have  to  rally 
for  a  last  desperate  conflict.     So  certain  do  I  regard 
this  that  I  think  one  fixed  point  of  our  policy  should  be 
to  strain  every  nerve  and  make  every  sacrifice  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  China.    China  is  the  Coming  Power. 
These  people — intelligent,  active,  ingenious ;    so  in- 
dustrious that  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  you  can  hear  the 
hanmier  of  the  smith  in  the  forge — have  for  the  last 
300  years  been  ruled  by  the  simple  method  of  having  tkU. 
the  more  active,  capable,  and  progressive  heads  shorn  off 
by  their  Tartar  rulers  ;  that  is  a  simple,  literal  fact.  The 
Government  of  China  has  been  carried  on  by  the  method 
of  cutting  off  every  head  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence,  a^vity^  and  energy.    You  have  no  idea  of  the 
massacres  that  were  carried  on  aa  part  of  tho  regular 
govemment  of  the  ootmtiy.   When  Gommissiomec 
was  asked  whether  it  was  tme  that  he  had,,  in  three  yetm. 
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beheaded  60^600  men,  he  replied,   ^Ofa,  sinely  nuutj* 

more  than  that ! '  So  long  as  this  system  prevails, 
Chinese  progress  is  impossible.  But  these  rude  Tartars 
will  not  always  be  able  to  control  the  nation.  Another 
Moses  might  change  it,  or  a  Mohammed,  or  a  Napoleon. 
The  whole  system  very  nearly  went  under  thirty  years 
ago,  when  Gordon  saved  the  Empire.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  humanity,  Gordon  did  right,  but  the  case  was  by 
no  means  so  clear  as  some  people  imagine.  The  Taepings 
very  nearly  overthrew  the  Tartar  dynasty.  Their  chief 
not  only  declarad  that  he  was  a  Christian,  but  always 
styles  himself  in  his  proclamation  as  the  Uterine  Brother 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  a  progressive  ruler.  He  abolished 
opium-smoking,  and  showed  himself  in  many  respects  in 
advance  of  the  Government.  But  there  were  no  construc- 
tive capacities  in  the  Taepings.  They  destroyed  every 
place  over  which  they  passed  like  a  crowd  of  locusts.  I 
was  sent  to  Nankin,  and  from  there  to  Hankow,  600 
miles  up  the  Yang-tse  Kliang,  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  rebellion,  so  that  the  British  Government 
might  be  better  able  to  decide  which  side  to  support. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  lived  for  many  years  in  North 
America.  He  travelled  much  in  the  States  during  the 
war,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  hear  his  estimate  of 
the  fighting  force  of  mixed  and  unmixed  democracies.  He 
said  : — In  America  you  have  a  pure  democracy,  and  a  pure 
democracy  is  capable  of  doing  much  more  in  the  direction 
{A  strong  measures  and  of  war  than  a  mixed  system 
such  as  ours.  When  democracy  is  thoroughly  established 
in  England  the  chief  security  against  waM^^iU  have  dis- 
appeared. It  is  democracies  that  make  wKb,  oligarchies 
that  are  afraid  of  them,  especially  an  oligarchy  like  ours, 
which  is  timid  and  hampered  by  the  party  system.  Our 
system,  by  dividing  the  nation  into  two  halves,  each  of  which 
opposes  on  principle  what  the  other  one  proposes,  paralyses 
our  strength  when  a  Minister  is  tempted  to  go  to 
war.  If  our  people  were  as  unanimous  in  cases  of 
affront  as  the  United  States  we  should  go  to  war  many 
times  oftener  than  we  do.  In  America,  questions 
of  foreign  policiy,  involving  the  maintenance  of  the 
honour  of  the  flag  or  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
are  outside  the  area  8f  party  dispute.  The  whole 
nation  acts  as  one  man.  Hence,  Kussia,  Grermany, 
and  France  habitually  show  the  United  States  a  deference 
which  they  never  show  England.  Again,  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  the  conversation,  Lord  Wokeley  reverted  to  the 
superiority  of  the  American  system,  and  said  that  he 
thoug]^t  it  was  probable  it  would  work  out  better  if 
the  best  man  were  given — say,  for  five  or  six  years — 
supreme  power,  with  the  right  of  renewal  in  case  he 
gave  satisfaction,  instead  of  having  a  Prime  Minister 
habitually  hampered  by  colleagues  and  by  Parliament, 
with  the  result  that  neither  continuity  nor  consistency 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  was  possible.  He 
entirely  assented  to  the  doctrine  of  including  the  United 
States  in  the  future  circle  of  the  Federated  English- 
speaking  nations,  but  he  demurred  to  my  suggestion  that 
Canada  mieht  become  as  the  link  between  theEmpire  and 
the  Republic. 

CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

-jord  Wolseley  said  he  did  not  believe  that  Canada 
would  ever  join  the  United  States.  All  history  showed  that 
when  two  States  lay  together  side  by  side,  the  friction  of 
the  frontier  developed  an  antagonism  which  was  seldom 
overcome.  He  believed  that  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  on 
the  pai^  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people  has 
rendered  impossible  the  annexation  of  the  Dominion, 


which  iiMdudee  theCatlM^  {mvince  of  Quebec.  A  great 
friend  of  his,  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  in  Canada, 
at  one  time  believed  strongly  in  union  with  the  United 
States,  thinking  it  was  the  destiny  of  Can^kda  to  be 
an  immense  manufacturing  country^  and  wishing  to  be 
able  to  flood  the  American  market  with  Canadian  manu- 
factures. But  that  hope  having  grown  dim,  his  zeal  for 
union  had  faded.  Goldwin  Smiwi  was  busy,  no  doubt, 
but  there  were  very  few  in  Canada  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Enrfish  Government  was  under 
the  baneful  sway  of  anti-Imperial  notions.  Robert 
Lowe,  Cardwell,  Cobden,  and  others  were  then  all  for 
getting  rid  of  Canada  at  any  cost,  and  cutting  the 
painter  which  united  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
*'  Wayward  Sister,  depart  in  peace,"  was  the  key-note  of 
their  policy. 

Lord  Wolseley  believed  that  the  real  reason  for  all  thia 
was  the  feeling  that  in  holding  Canada  we  gave  hostagea 
to  the  United  States  that  deprived  us  of  our  liberty  of 
action.  But  for  Canada,  he  was  sure  the  Government 
of  that  day  would  have  recognised  the  South.  As  it 
was,  they  did  not  dare.  But  all  that  was  changed  now. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  America  would  be  an  enemy  of 
ours,  and  asserted,  with  a  tone  of  deep  conviction,  that  if 
ever  the  old  country  were,  in  a  time  of  difliculty,  to  appeal 
to  our  American  kinsfolk  and  to  cry  across  the  Atlantic 
for  help,  the  American  nation  would  respond  enthusiasti- 
cally. The  only  weakness,  said  he,  is  the  Irish  element  in 
the  States. 

TBL-EL-KEBIR. 

I  reluctantly  pass  over  the  campaign  in  Ashantee  and 
Zululand  to  come  to  the  more  recent  war  in  Egypt. 
Lord  Wolseley,  it  is  an  open  secret,  was  no  advocate  of 
intervention  in  Egjrpt.    He  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed bombardment  of  Alexandria  before  it  took  place, 
and  although  he  carried  out  the  military  operations 
it  necessitated  with  brilliant  success,  he  has  never  ceased 
to  deplore  the  concatenation  of  blunders  which  led  to 
that  bombardment,  and  which  forced  us  to  occupy  the 
country,  and  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  he 
if  we  could  evacuate  the  Nile  v^ley  to-morrow.  Not 
that  Lord  Wolseley  had  much  sympathy  with  Arabi. 
He  seemed  to  him  a  clever  ass,  who  was  only  frustrated 
by  the  rapid  rush  of  our  cavalry  from  burning  Cairo. 
When  on  this  subject  I  asked  Lord  Wolseley  what 
ground  there  was  for  the  complaint  of  some  of  his  critics- 
that  he  ought  to  have  attacked  in  flank  and  not  in  front, 
a  mistake,  according  to  them,  which  caused  wanton 
slaughter  of  500  British  troops.    Lord  Wolseley  said, 
**The  reason  why  I  did  not  take  them  in  the  flank 
was  simply  because  any  such  attack  must  have  been 
made  by  daylight,  and  it  would  have  cost  me  about 
5,000  men  instead  of  500.     Remember,  mine  was  a 
night  attack.    There  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  the 
world  than  marching  across  the  desert  in  the  dark^ 
with  nothing  to  guide  you  except  your  compass  and  the 
stars.    Next,  by  attacking  in  front  we  had  the  canal,  and 
so  had  i)o  need  to  carry  water  as  long  as  we  stuck  to  the 
canal.   If  we  had  made  a  flank  movement  we  should  have 
had  to  carry  our  water,  and  we  could  not  have  possibly 
accomplished  that  march  in  the  darkness.    We  sliould 
have  had  to  attack  in  broad  daylight,  when  the  ene^my  was 
thoroughly  alert.    We  should  have  lost  our  way  in  the 
dark.    This  is  no  fancy  of  mine.    It  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  my  cavalry,  which  were  sent  round  in  order  to 
attack  on  the  flank  the  moment  that  we  attacked  with> 
the  infantry  in  the  front,  did  lose  their  way,  althouglr 
they  were  very  well  led,  with  the  result  that  at  tha 
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moment  when  the  attack  was  delivered  they  were  a  mile 
from  the  place  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  practically 
were  out  of  it.  If  my  cavalry  lost  their  way,  how  do  you 
think  the  whole  Army  could  have  been  depended  upon  to 
come  up  to  time  ?  The  difficulties  of  a  night  march  are 
little  understood  by  those  who  criticize  military  operations 
at  home.  I  was  constantly  in  dread  of  the  army  getting 
scattered  in  the  darkness."  How  many  men  had  you  ? 
I  asked.  I  do  not  think  we  had  more  men  than  about 
16,000,  but  I  had  sixty  guns,  and  forty  of  these  I 
mustered  together  in  the  middle,  In^tween  the  right  and 
left  divisions.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  artillery  to  straggle 
as  for  foot  soldiers,  so  I  kept  the  forty  cannons  to^^ether, 
as  a  solid  link  connecting  the  two  divisions.  By  this 
means  they  did  not  fall  apart,  although  they  did  rather 
inconveniently  crowd  one  upon  the  other.  I  had  recon- 
noitred the  ground  myself  very  carefully,  and  had  sent  out 
scouts  for  several  days  beforehand.  We  knew  that 
Ai^bi  never  stationed  outposts  until  the  morning.  During 
the  darkness,  the  Egyptian  Army  seemed  to  think  itself 
secure,  and  took  no  precautions  ;  hence,  when  we  arrived 
within  striking  distance,  their  camp  was  asleep.  We 
charged,  and  although  the  men  at  the  guns  fought 
splendidly,  and  died  where  they  stood,  the  others  soon 
broke  and  ran." 

THE  NILE  EXPEDITION. 

From  this  we  come  to  the  campaign  in  the  Soudan.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  truth  as  to  the  dispute  about  the 
routes.  Was  the  Suakin-Berber  route  abandoned  because 
of  the  necessity  for  smas^iing  Osman  Digna,  or  why  ? 
Lord  Wolseley  replied,  ''Not  at  all.  That  may  have 
been  put  forward,  out  that  was  not  the  real  reason.  The 
real  reason  was  simply  the  fact  that  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  to  get  to  Berber  with  an  army  in  the  face 
ot  the  opposition  we  must  have  encountered. 

**U8e  your  common  sense,"  said  Lord  Wolseley,  "and 
say  what  possibility  there  was  of  crossing  245  miles  of 
desert,  absolutely  waterless,  with  the  exception  of  some 
brackish  wells,  the  last  being  some  fifty  miles  before  you 
get  to  Berber.  After  you  had  made  your  railway  you 
had  the  certainty  that  as  you  neared  the  Nile,  245  miles 
from  your  base,  you  would  have  to  meet  and  overcome  some 
20,000  fanatics,  similar  to  those  men  who  fought  us  at 
Abu  Klea.  These  men  can  come  with  a  very  little  water 
a  very  long  way.  We  should  have  been  kept  constantly 
expecting  their  attack  for  the  last  fifty  or  seventy  miles 
of  the  road. 

The  idea  of  pumping  water  through  a  tube  245  miles 
long  over  a  range  of  mountains  more  than  3,000  feet  in 
height,  was  the  maddest  idea  that  ever  caught  possession 
of  a  human  brain  entirely  ignorant  of  war.  We  tried 
forcing  water  through  pipes,  and  what  with  the  friction, 
and  what  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  came  out  at  the 
other  end  nearly  boiling.  Imagine  for  a  moment  what 
would  have  come  to  your  Army  at  the  end  of  your  railway 
if  any  accident  happened  to  the  tube  which  conveyed  the 
water,  or  if  the  line  of  communication  of  245  miles  was 
broken  through  at  any  point !  Under  the  circumstances 
then  existing,  it  was  only  the  theorist,  who  had  never 
made  war  except  on  paper,  who  would  have  proposed 
to  advance  by  th^  desert  to  Berber  when  the  river  route 
was  available.  If  we  had  to  go  to  Khartoum,  we  were 
compelled  to  go  by  the  Nile.  It  is  a  great  principle, 
in  moving  troops,  never  to  go  by  land  if  you  can  possibly 
go  by  water.  The  chief  difficulty  of  every  commander 
IS  not  to  beat  the  enemy,  but  to  feed  his  men — to  pro^dde 
them  with  rations  and  water.  When  you  march  by  the 
ttde  of  a  river,  or  take  a  river  ix>ute,  the  difficulty  about 


roads  disappears.  By  any  other  route  to  Khartoum  the 
difficulty  of  water  for  an  opposed  army  is  almost  in- 
surmountable. The  difficulty  of  the  Suakin-Berber  desert 
for  an  opposed  army  is  quite  insurmountable.  We  liad 
only  180  miles  to  cross,  from  Korti  to  Shendy,  and  there 
were  wells  at  Gakdul,  but  we  could  not  cross  it  in  the 
strength  with  which  we  should  have  had  to  cross  from 
Suakin  to  Berber. 

**  We  had  at  Korti  the  finest  body  of  troops  any  n.an 
ever  commanded.  With  the  soldiers  whom  I  had  I 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  give  battle  against  any  army 
three  times  as  numerous.  As  it  was,  they  fought  and 
conquered  an  enemy  three  times  stronger  than  them- 
selves, composed  of  much  more  dangerous  fighting  men 
than  any  French  or  Grerman  soldiers.  No  Continental 
troops  would  ever  have  got  into  our  square  at  Abu  Klea. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  if  I  went  by  the  Nile  to  Khartoum, 
it  was  because  there  was  practically  no  other  way  to  get 
there,  and  if  we  had  tried  to  aet  through  to  Berber 
by  means  of  a  railroad,  we  should,  probably,  be  making 
that  railway  to  this  day." 

ONLY  FORTY-EIGHT  HOURS  TOO  LATE  ! 

Never,  probably,  has  any  commander  had  success 
dashed  from  his  lips  so  cruelly  as  had  Lord  Wolseley 
when  a  delay  of  forty-eight  hours  in  the  arrival  of  the 
steamers  at  Khartoum  rendered  abortive  the  whole 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  (General  Grordon.  Lord 
Wolseley  never  ceases  to  grieve  with  a  sorrow  too  deep  for 
words  over  the  fatal  destiny  which  crowned  that  famous 
expedition  with  an  irreparable  disaster.  It  was  known 
in  the  camp  that  the  Mahdi,  alarmed  at  the  advance  of 
the  British  troops,  had  already  packed  up  his  goods  and 
chattels  and  was  ready  to  fall  back  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  :  but  it  is  only  recently  that  fuller  news  has 
been  received  on  the  subject,  which  shows  how  very  near 
the  expedition  was  to  complete  success.  After  the 
battle  of  Abu  Klea  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Mahdist 
camp  of  all  the  Emirs,  who  were  all  in  favour  of  abandoning 
the  siege.  One  Emir,  and  one  alone,  stood  up  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  retreat.  **Letus,"  he  said,  **make 
one  attempt  more.    Let  us  fire  101  guns  and  proclaim  a 

rat  victory,  and  make  one  more  attack  on  Khartoum, 
we  fail  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  now,  for 
we  can  always  retreat,  but  if  we  succeed  we  shall  be  able 
to  defy  the  approaching  British."  Unfortunately  for  us 
the  counsel  of  this  Emir  was  taken,  and  when  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  arrived  in  sight  of  Khartoum  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  Greneral  Gordon  was  no 
more.  But  had  even  one  steamer  come  down  at  once, 
Gordon  would  have  been  saved. 

THE  NET  RESULT  Or  ARMY  REFORM. 

We  had  a  long  talk  about  the  effect  of  the  Army 
reforms.  He  said  :  **  There  is  a  good  deal  yet  to  be  done, 
but  we  have  on  the  whole  got  the  Army  started  upon  new 
lines.  The  opposition  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  get 
things  done  has  now  been  thoroughly  demoralized 
by  the  Commissions  which  have  recently  reported, 
and  I  think  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  will  be  able 
to  carry  all  the  necessary  reforms  through  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  no 
use  denying  the  fact  that  we  have  been  largely  dis- 
appointed in  the  great  obiect  which  we  set  ourselves  to 
obtain.  We  have  no  doubt  made  the  Army  a  profession  ; 
we  have  weeded  out  a  host  of  supernumerary  generals, 
and  useless  officers,  and  have  done  away  with  an 
immense  number  of  abuses,  and  introduced  com- 
petitive examination.     But  we^4^ve  not  jmade  the 
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Army  a  career  for  a  poor  man.  More  than  ever  it  is 
a  career  for  the  rich.  The  purchase  system  was  an 
anomaly,  and  apparently  afforaed  undue  advantages  to 
wealth.  We  abolished  it ;  what  has  happened  ?  Under  the 
purchase  system  the  son  of  an  old  officer  had  a  commission 
without  purchase.  No  one  is  now  allowed  a  commission 
without  passing  a  competitive  examination  which  has  be- 
come more  and  more  severe  as  the  number  of  candidates 
has  increased.  We  have  now  commonly  700  candidates  for 
70  commissions  :  the  result  is,  that  practically  no  one 
can  obtain  one  of  those  70  first  places,  who  has  not  had 
a  very  expensive  education,  an  education  far  beyond  the 
means  of  a  poor  man  to  give  his  son.  The  result  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase  has  therefore  been  that  practicallv 
none  but  rich  men's  sons  can  get  into  the  Army  at  all. 
The  expense  of  education,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  commission.  Perhaps  not ;  but  the 
old  officer's  son  obtained  a  commission  without  purchase. 
The  rich  man  who  purchased  every  step  for  his  son  has 
saved  money  by  the  time  that  son  becomes  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  but  the  poor  man  never  purchased  at  all.  The 
scale  of  expenditure  in  the  Army,  as  in  private  life  in 
all  classes,  has  increased.  The  development  of  railways 
has  increased  the  temptation  to  going  on  leave,  and  con- 
sequently the  ordinary  expenditure  of  an  officer  and 
livmg  in  the  Army  is  dearer  than  ever." 

HOW  MANY  SOLDIERS  DO  WB  NEED? 

Some  years  ago  Lord  Wolseley,  in  reply  to  a  question 
whether  it  was  possible  to  save  in  the  Army  the  extra 
money  needed  for  the  Navy,  replied  as  follows  : — 

The  lo8s  of  the  Sultcm  warns  men  not  to  stake  everjrthing 
on  a  line  of  floating  defence  that  any  unforeseen  disaster  or 
great  storm  might  send  to  the  bottom  at  any  moment.  This 
country  can  only  be  protected  effectively  from  invasion  by  a 
regular  army  of  about  100,000  Infantry,  supported  by  our 
Auxiliary  Forces — the  Regulars  to  constitute  a  manceuvring 
army,  the  Auxiliaries  to  hold  our  fortresses,  find  garrisons 
for  all  oiu:  commercial  ports,  and  to  occupy  the  strong 
positions  round  London  which  would  be  strengthened  by 
field  works  when  the  danger  became  imminent.  If  this  be 
necessary,  I  don't  think  you  can  afford  to  reduce  your  Army. 

Referring  to  this  subject  Lord  Wolseley  said  that  the 
chief  thing  he  complained  of  was  that  the  people  who 
knew  most  were  the  last  who  were  allowed  to  inform  the 
public.  All  statesmen  first  gagged  the  experts  and  then 
kept  back  the  truth  from  the  people.  Of  this  a  remark- 
able instance  was  the  way  in  which  the  true  condition  of 
the  Navy  was  kept  back  from  the  nation  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  Eastern  convulsion  of  1876.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  blurted  out  the  truth 
about  the  actual  condition  of  our  ships  and  of  their  boilers. 
This  naturally  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  the 
country.  Instead  of  demanding  the  money  necessary  to 
mend  the  boilers  and  strengthen  the  Navy,  a  statement 
was  made  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  unsaying  all  that  the 
First  Lord  had  said.  Why  don't  Ministers  trust  the 
nation  by  taking  the  people  into  their  confidence  and  ask 
Parliament  for  the  money  required  to  keep  our  small 
Army  and  our  splendid  Navy  always  thoroughly  efficient. 

WHY  NOT  TRUST  THE  NATION? 

This  duty  of  taking  the  people  into  your  confidence  is 
an  old  text  with  Lord  Wokeley.  Looking  over  some 
old  writings  of  his,  I  find  the  following  outspoken 
epistle : — 

I  hope  the  attempt  to  make  the  people  realize  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  Navy  may  be  successful.  Party  politicians 
view  everything  from  a  party  standpoint;  and  it  seldom 
pays  any  purely  party  man  to  advocate  increased  expenditure 


upon  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  or  any  augmeotation  to 
Army  or  Navy.  Without  pressure.  Ministers  for  those 
services  are  not  likely  to  have  either  in  really  good  order 
at  any  time.  Oar  only  hope,  therefore,  is  that  the  Press 
vidll  foroe  the  Government  to  strengthen  the  Fleet.  What 
we  want  most  is  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  told  to  the 
nation.  We  live  in  an  age  of  cant  and  lies  and  humbug,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  men  trust  the  people  as  they  should  do 
by  telling  them  the  simple  truth  about  our  Army  and  Navy. 

But  although  Lord  Wolseley  is  very  much  in  earnest 
about  strengthening  the  Fleet,  he  is  strongly  opposed  to 
exaggerating  the  danger  of  our  position.  Speakins  of 
the  idea  that  we  might  b6  blockaded  into  starvation.  Lord 
Wolseley  said  that  the  idea  was  one  of  the  wildest  fallacies 
ever  dreamed  of.  Here  are  two  islands,  with  ports  at 
every  few  miles  for  the  reception  of  com  ships,  and 
fortunes  to  be  made  by  any  smart  American  skippers 
who  will  run  the  blockade.  Could  any  human  oehig 
inmgine  that  even  if  our  Fleet  were  entirely  disabled  we 
should  not  have  plenty  of  food  1  Experience  has  an- 
swered that  question  of  blockade  once  for  all.  In  the 
war  between  the  North  and  South  the  Southerners  had 
no  navy,  the  North  built  a  great  fleet  whose  seagoing 
ships  had  little  else  to  do  except  blockade  one  harbour, 
the  harbour  of  Charlestown.  Yet  the  blockade  was  ciever 
successful ;  ships  entered  it  constantly,  taking  cargoes  in 
and  bringing  cargoes  out.  If  that  could  be  done  under 
such  circumstances  the  blockading  of  all  the  numerous 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question. 

LORD  WOMELEY  AT  HOME. 

Lord  Wolseley,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  lived  in  the 
Ranger's  House  in  Greenwich  Park.  It  is  a  pleasant 
residence  of  red  brick,  standing  in  old-fashioned  grounds, 
with  which  there  are  associated  many  memories  of  famous 
personages  whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  schoolboy. 
Queen  Caroline,  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  reprobate 
George  the  Fourth,  lived  here,  and  the  old  walls  could 
tell  some  strange  tales,  unless  they  too  are  afifected  with 
the  convenient  forgetfulness  which  made  the  phrase  nmx 
mi  recordo  too  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  our  grandfathers. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  also  often  visited  the  place, 
now  tenanted  by  his  latest  biographer.  It  was  quite 
recently  occupied  by  Prince  ArSiur  when  a  schoolboy, 
and  a  diminutive  fort  on  the  pounds,  known  as  Fort 
Arthur,  stands  as  a  characteristic  memento  of  the 
youthful  military  studies  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
On  entering  the  house  you  pass  down,  a  corridor,  on 
either  side  of  which  hang  trophies  of  Lord  Wolseley 's 
various  battlefields  :  Zulu  shields.  Crusaders'  chain-mail, 
and,  fn>m  the  Soudan,  the  flag  stained  with  blood  of 
the  Mahdist  leader  killed  at  Tosti.  The  corridor  leads 
to  a  hall,  which  is  also  hung  round  with  weapons  and 
armour  which  formerly  were  in  his  room  at  the  War  Office. 

From  the  hall,  passing  on  the  left-hand  side,  you  come 
to  Lord  Wolseley's  workroom,  a  pleasant,  airy  room 
looking  south,  with  a  desk  in  front  of  the  window,  and 
lK>ok  shelves  behind  and  on  one  side.  There  was  a 
crayon  portrait  in  profile  of  Bismarck,  a  very  good  portrait 
of  General  Gordon,  small  cabinet  size,  and  a  portrait  of 
a  priest — an  English  priest.  Father  Brindle— decorated 
with  medals,  who  Lord  Wolseley  declared  was  the  best 
soldier  he  had  ever  had  with  him.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart's 
portrait  hung  on  the  wall  higher  up.  One  characteristic 
of  Lord  Wolseley's  working- room  should  be  noticed,  and 
that  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  pervaded  with  the  presence 
of  his  mother.  Like  other  great  men.  Lord  Wolseley  is 
emphatically  his  mother's  makinjr.  His  father  was  a 
soldier  who  paid  ooniparatively/uttle  attenfip^  to  thb 
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derelopment  of  his  son's  mind.  His  mother  was  an 
extremely  able  woman  who  bestowed  immense  care  upon 
her  promising  boy,  and  Lord  Wolseley  cherishes  the 
tenderest  gratitude  towards  her  memory.  There  are 
two  miniatiu^  portraits  of  her  on  his  desk  and  a  larger 
portrait  of  her  on  the  table  immediately  behind.  As  is 
usual  with  men  who  are  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
childhood  to  find  their  inspiration  and  intellectual 
stimulant  from  a  mother's  love  and  care,  Lord  Wolseley 
is  entirely  free  from  the  besotted  vanity  of  most  men 
who  imagine  that  by  virtue  of  their  sex  they  are  so  im- 
measurably superior  to  all  women  as  to  justify  them  in 
depriving  the  latter  of  incentives  to  sdf -improvement  and 
opportunities  for  education  which  are  afforded  by  the  re- 
sponsible discharge  of  public  duties.  Lord  Wolseley  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  He 
would  give  them  equal  rights  with  man,  and  logically 
enough  he  would  impose  no  veto  upon  their  sitting  in 
the  Legislature  if  they  could  find  any  constituency  willing 
to  be  represented  by  the  sex  which  is  at  present  the 
disinherited  of  the  Empire. 

Lord  Wolseley's  dressing-room  stands  immediately 
behind  his  workroom,  although  you  have  to  go  out  into 
the  corridor  to  get  to  it.  It  is  hung  round  with  prints  of 
various  naval  and  military  notables,  among  others  Nelson, 
whom  Lord  Wolseley  specially  pointed  out  as  being  a 
great  favourite  of  his.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Marlborough, 
his  wife  Sarah,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  High  up  on 
the  wall  on  the  left-hand  side  was  a  crayon  sketch  of 
Blucher.  It  has  a  most  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Gladstone — a  softened,  chastened,  fattened  G.O.M.  In 
the  hall  I  omitted  to  mention  there  was  a  portrait  of 
William  of  Orange,  whose  fine  forehead  and  repulsive- 
looking  mouth  were  very  conspicuous. 

Crossing  the  hall  you  come  to  the  dining-room,  which 
opens  on  to  the  lawn  and  the  garden — an  old-fashioned 
liiglish  garden,  very  prettily  laid  out.  There  is  a 
capital  portrait  of  Lord  Wolseley  over  the  mantelpiece, 
by  Holl,  and  fronting  it  is  a  small  but  admirable 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback. 
There  are  some  small  battle  pictures  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns  and  some  historical  portraits.  All  the  pictures 
are  interesting  and  have  an  individuality  in  keeping  with 
the  house  and  its  occupant.  The  body  of  the  house  was 
built  some  time  after  the  Restoration,  as  evidenced  by  the 
curious  oak  leaves  carved  on  the  panels  of  the  window 
fnunes,  a  fashion  which  came  in  after  Charles  II. 's  escape 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  built  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  many  of  his  famous 
letters  were  written  here.  The  largest  room,  now  used  as  a 
drawing-room,  had  been  intended  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a 
picture  gallery.  Like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Wolseley, 
or  his  daughter  is  partial  to  peacocks,  several  of  these 
lordly  birds  being  conspicuous  on  the  lawn.  More 
lovely,  although  less  imposing,  were  the  white  doves, 
which  fluttered  around  the  dovecot  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  lawns.  The  outlook  was  as  peaceful  and  as  rural 
as  that  from  the  front  of  Hughenden,  nor  would  anyone 
imagine  that  London  lay  at  the  very  door. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  these  apartments 
is  a  case  of  presentation  swords,  which,  together  with  the 
printed  votes  of  thanks  passed  by  Parliament,  he  had 
received  at  various  times.  The  most  ornamental  sword 
was  that  presented  to  him  by  the  City  of  London  after 
the  Ashantee  War  ;  the  prettiest  was  the  Toledo  blade 
given  him  by  Lord  Airey  ;  while  a  strange-looking  one 
with  a  curved  blade  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
people  of  Cairo  for  having  saved  their  city  from  destruc- 
tion. In  the  comer  of  the  library  there  were  several 
Mulborough  oases,  foolscap  size,  a  whole  shelf  full  of 


them,  which  contained  the  manuscript  of  the  great  work 
to  which  Lord  Wolseley  has  devoted  aU  his  leisure  for 
some  time  past,  and  which  he  hopes  to  finish  when 
he  ffoes  to  Ireland,  viz.,  a  "Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough." 

The  house  in  which  Greneral  Wolfe  had  lived  and  where 
they  brought  his  body  back  after  he  was  killed  stands 
close  to  Lord  Wolseley 's.  General  Wolfe  was  buried  in  the 
church  close  by,  where  there  is  no  monument  or  even 
memorial  tablet  to  mark  his  grave.  The  house  is  now 
occupied  by  a  very  wealthy  Wesleyan  minister.  Whit- 
field used  to  preach  close  to  this  place,  and  a  clump  of 
trees  is  still  known  as  **  Whitfield's  Pulpit." 

A  TKMPERATB  TEMPEBANCE  MAN. 

Contrary  to  a  very  widespread- belief,  Lord  Wolseley  is 
not  a  teetotaller,  although  probably  his  words  have  had 
as  much  weicht  as  those  of  any  man  in  restraint  of  the 
practice  of  dram-drinking.  Spirits  are  his  detestation,* 
and  no  one  has  expressed  more  strongly  their  conviction 
that  they  are  entirely  uimecessary  except  from  a  medicinal 
point  of  view  when  men  have  to  bivouac  in  marshes.  It 
was  during  his  Red  River  expedition  that  he  first  taught 
the  Army  that  it  was  possible  for  the  British  soldier  to 
fight  on  tea.  When  describing  this  expedition  Mr.  Low 
says  : — 

Acting  upon  views  he  had  for  years  strongly  entertained 
as  to  the  positive  injury  to  health  by  dram-drinking,  even  in 
moderation,  he  would  have  no  liquor  of  any  sort— except  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy  in  each  brigawie  of  boats,  as 
''medical  comforts,"  under  the  charge  of  the  commanding 
officer — to  form  part  of  the  commissariat  department.  But  he 
sanctioned  a  liberal  allowance  of  tea,  which  was  freely  taken 
by  officers  and  men  twice  and  thrice  a  day,  and  though  they 
were  constantly  wet  to  the  skin,  and  had  to  perform  the 
hardest  work  in  damp  clothes,  the  medical  returns  were  almost 
blank,  and  crime  and  any  serious  cases  of  sickness  were 
alike  unknown  in  the  Force. 

Lord  Wolseley,  so  far  from  being  a  fanatic  upon  the 
subject,  on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  with  nis  life 
from  his  anxiety  to  provide  his  messmates  with  a  ration 
of  rum.  The  incident  in  question  occurred  after  the 
Relief  of  Lucknow,  when  Lord  Wolseley  brought  up  a 
supply  of  rum  and  tobacco  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
beleaguered  comrades. 

Being  desirous  of  showing  in  a  practical  form  his  regard 
for  his  old  comrades,  he  had  brought  with  him  some  tobacco, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  officers  and  men  of  his  com- 
pany, to  whom  it  was  a  real  godsend.  But  there  was  still 
one  desideratum  which  was  requisite  to  make  the  gallant 
fellows  happy,  and  that  was— rum.  At  length,  having  secured 
the  rum,  he  slung  it  on  a  pole  between  two  men,  and  com- 
menced his  return  march.  It  was  pitch-dark  as  he  passed 
through  the  mess-house  gardens,  and  suddenly,  as  he  was 
proceeding  along,  himself  leading  the  way,  he  heard  a  scream. 
Turning  round  he  found  that  one  of  the  polebearers  had  been 
run  through  the  body  by  a  Pandy,  who  was  prowling  about 
the  grounds,  and  where  he  had  himself  just  passed. 

HIS  VIEWS  ON  THE  NEED  FOR  MO&AL  REFORMATION. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  no  patience  with  the  zeal  which 
leads  some  men  to  go  a-crusading  against  vices  and  crimes 
abroad  while  neglecting  reformation  at  home.  I  remember, 
some  years  ago,  sending  him  an  article  the  writer  of  which 
spoke  strongly  upon  the  seamy  side  of  our  empire  abroad. 
He  wrote  me  back  a  very  vigorous  epistle,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extracts 

If  we  are  sincere  in  wishing  to  stop  intemperance,  pros- 
titution, and  the  like,  for  God's  sake  let  us  set  earnestly  to 
work  in  this  monster  Babylon  in  which  we  live.  Why  go 
skirmishii]^  about  on  the  outski]^g^^^^^|^  localities  7 
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The  sincerely  moral  man  who  does  not  live  on  a  pabnlom  of 
sentimental  clap-trap  purifies  his  own  house  and  home 
before  he  undertakes  distant  crusades. 

To  me,  London  is  a  pest-honse  of  infamy,  of  terrible 
immorality  in  its  worst  sense.  I  cannot  go  a  hundred 
yards  in  any  direction  without  seeing  a  public-house 
where  large  placards  tell  you  that  "Cream  Gin"  is  sold 
cheap  within.  Outside  I  see  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  persons 
who  have  now  voices  in  the  management  of  our  public  affiiirs, 
more  or  less  tipsy.  Take  a  turn  in  the  Strand  or  in  Piccadilly 
at  9  or  10  p.m.  Who  do  you  find  there?  .  .  .  Look 
at  your  thieves'  quarters !  The  horrors  and  abominations  of 
London  would  not  be  tolerated  even  in  Cairo  for  a  day.  We 
only  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  declaiming  against  what  we 
style  sins  that  we  sanction  around  us.  When  1  see  strong 
measures  taken  in  England  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  poisons  in 
the  form  of  spirits  of  all  sorts,  then  I  shall  believe  in  the  new 
British  Boformation.  It  is  to  me  in  our  present  state  the 
most  monstrous  imposition  and  humbug  to  preach  abroad 
what  we  dare  not  carry  out  at  home. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  this  article  about  soldiers.  Now 
I  am  certain  that  I  know  far  more  of  our  soldiers  and  of  their 
manners  and  customs  and  code  of  morality  than  most  writers 
can,  and  believe  me  that,  man  for  man,  our  soldiers  are  far 
more  moral  than  their  brothers  and  cousins  in  civil  life ;  the 
strict  discipline  under  which  they  live  accounts  for  this. 
There  is  much  less  drunkenness  in  the  Army  than  in  the 
classes  from  which  we  objbain  the  largest  proportion  of  our 
recruits. 

Do  let  us  give  up  theory  and  let  us  deal  with  facts  as  we 
find  them  around  us,  and  if  we  must  test  our  theories  let  us 
do  so  fX  home.  Let  the  preacher  deal  with  the  foul  diseases 
that  he  finds  around  him,  and  when  he  has  cured  that,  then 
by  all  means  let  him  travel  further  afield. 

SMOKE. 

Like  General  Grordon,  Lord  Wolseley  was  at  one  time 
an  inimense  smoker.  He  told  me  that  from  a  boy 
he  had  smoked  constantly,  and  that  for  many  years  he 
always  smoked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  he  went  to 
bed  at  night,  smoking  nothing  but  big  black  cigars. 
When  he  was  worried  and  troubled,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  that  soothed  him  as  much  as  a  cigar.  He  had 
always  kept  himself  well  in  hand,  and  kept  the  habit 
under  control  by  every  now  and  then  ceasing  to  smoke 
entirely  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  He  has  now 
given  up  smoking  altogether,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  incon> 
venience.  For  a  fortnight  before  Tel-el-Kebir,  he  had 
never  smoked  at  all,  but  when  the  battle  was  won,  as  he 
stood  on  the  bridge  of  the  canal  at  the  camp,  he  lit  his 
first  ciffar,  and  smoked  six,  one  after  another,  as  hard  as 
he  could — a  kind  of  tobacco  debauch,  as  he  said. 

SLEEP. 

His  personal  habits  are  abstemious.  Although  living, 
perforce,  in  London  society,  he  has  always  endea- 
voured to  model  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  old  saw 
which  bids  a  man  be  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 
When  he  is  his  own  master  he  goes  to  rest  between 
ten  and  eleven,  and  is  up  before  six.  He  is  a  sound 
sleeper,  and  can  sleep  at  almost  any  time,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  which  is  no  doubt  one  great  secret  of 
success  ;  for  in  war,  as  in  politics,  the  man  who  cannot 
sleep  might  as  well  retire  from  the  running.  **  You  can- 
not put  in  your  time  more  profitably  than  in  sleeping," 
said  Lord  Wolseley  to  me,  and  the  saying  is  one  that  may 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  hard  workers.  As  long  as 
you  can  sleep  you  can  always  renew  your  strength.    It  is 


when  sleep  fails  that  your  balance  at  the  bank  of  life  is 
out  oflf. 

FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 

Lord  Wolseley  is  a  man  who  makes  many  friends  and 
some  enemies.  His  remarkable  rise,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  has  spoken  and  written,  have  combined  to 
make  him  envied  bv  many  and  hated  by  some.  The 
truculence  with  which  some  suffered  themselves  to  speak 
of  a  soldier  whose  valour  has  reflected  glory  upon  the 
British  Army  is  little  to  the  credit  of  a  service  which 
ought  to  be  based  on  good  conuadeship.  This  hostility 
is  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  the  enthusiastic  fidelity 
with  which  the  ofiicers  who  have  been  trained  along  with 
him  regard  their  intrepid  and  resourceful  chief.  We  hear 
less  than  we  used  to  do  concerning  **  the  Ashantee  Ring," 
but  at  one  time  there  used  to  be  a  general  impression, 
sedulously  fostered  in  certain  quarters,  that  no  one  who 
had  not  made  the  march  to  Coomassie  had  any  chance  of 
promotion  where  Lord  Wolseley  was  concerned.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding,  however,  is  the  eating  of  it,  and 
there  has  been  no  one  able  to  point  to  any  officer  for 
whose  promotion  Lord  Wolseley  is  answerable  who  has 
not,  by  his  cimduct  in  the  field  or  in  posts  of  responsibility 
and  danger,  iustified  the  choice  of  his  chief. 

Lord  Wolseley,  although  primarily  a  soldier,  and 
secondarily  colonial  governor  and  British  administrator, 
has  nevertheless  filled  many  functions  of  a  more  purely 
ornamental  and  courtly  description.  He  has  probably 
hobnobbed  with  more  sovereigns  and  statesmen  than  any 
other  living  Irishman.  He  was  one  of  the  suite  that  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Russia  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coronation  of  the  present  Emperor,  and  Lord 
Wolseley  has  often  described  in  his  pleasant,  familiar  way 
the  charming  simplicity  that  prevailed  at  the  Court  of 
Alexander  in.  Yo\x  can  hardly  talk  about  anyone  whom 
Lord  Wolseley  has  not  met,  and  about  whom  he  has  not 
some  pleasant  story  to  tell,  for  as  a  raconteur  he  is 
singularly  good-humoured,  and  seldom  seasons  his  tall^ 
with  the  malevolent  suggestions  by  which  some  men  add 
piquancy  to  their  talk. 

HIS  FUTURE. 

I  am  not  a  soldier,  and  have  not  attempted  to  deal 
with  Lord  Wolseley  from  a  military  point  of  view.  He 
is  more  interesting  to  his  countrymen  as  a  picturesque 
and  commanding  personality  than  as  a  mere  man  of  the 
sword.  Yet  even  the  most  out-and-out  Peace  man 
cannot  refrain  altogether  from  admiring  the  capacity, 
the  resource,  the  energy,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  man 
who  has  for  so  many  years  been  the  brain  of  the  British 
army.  Nor  can  even  the  most  envious  among  his 
detractors  deny  that  there  is  no  living  general  to  whom 
the  nation  would  so  instinctively  turn  as  to  Lord 
Wolseley  if  ever — which  Heaven  forbid — we  were  to  be 
threatened  with  invasion  or  to  be  seriously  involved  in 
European  war.  If  for  a  year  or  two  he  is  allowed  to  ])ass 
into  comparative  retirement  at  Dublin,  it  is  only  because 
in  these  piping  times  of  peace  the  public  can  afford  him 
leisure  to  finish  his  Life  of  Marlborough.  But  it  is  not  a 
very  hazardous  prediction  that,  in  certain  very  possible 
eventualities,  Lord  Wolseley  will  return  to  the  Kanger*s 
House  at  Greenwich,  not  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  in  Ireland,  but  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
Forces  of  the  Crown. 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 


WHICH  ARE  THE  HOST  BEAUTIFUL  PLACES  IN  EUROPE?  IL 


HAVE  to  thank  those  of  my  readers  who,  as  a 
labour  of  love,  filled  in  the  form  printed  in  our 
last  number  and  returned  the  same  to  me. 
Hundreds  of  brief  essays  upon  The  Most  Beautiful 
have  been  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms.  Most  of  them  are  characterized  by  the  same 
curious  reluctance  to  make  comparisons.  To  say  that 
one  scene  is  fairer  than  another  seems  to  be  almost  as 
cruel  as  to  make  the  choice  of  Paris,  from  which  such 
innumerable  woes  resulted  to  flrojan  and  to  Greek.  A 
beautiful  landscape  is  incapable  of  the  fierce  wrath  of 
injured  beauty  which  inspired  the  slighted  Juno  ;  but 
although  no  vengeance  follows,  it  is  uni^easant  to  inflict 
a  slight,  and  hence,  instead  of  singling  out  half  a  dozen 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  under  as  many  different 
heads,  a  great  number  of  our  corre8p>ondcnt8  have  sent  us 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  under  each  head,  and  then  added 
a  supplementary  list  in  the  shape  of  final  observations. 

The  range  of  observation  covered  by  these  papers  is 
very  wide.  In  tabulating  the  results  I  divided  those 
whose  travels  had  never  taken  them  outside  these  islands, 
and  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  compare  the  Conti- 
nent with  Great  Britain.  The  difference  in  the  result 
was  very  slight.  That  is  to  say,  the  judgment  of  natives 
as  to  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  most  lovely  views  in 
their  own  country  coincided  in  almost  every  case  with 
that  expressed  by  those  who  brought  a  wider  range  of 
observation  to  bear  upon  their  selection.  The  chief  ex- 
ception, curiously  enough,  was  in  lakes.  It  was  the 
European  traveller  who  placed  Derwentwater  far  and 
away  above  Windermere,  -and  Killamey  above  both. 
If  the  voting  had  been  confined  to  home-keeping  Britons, 
Windermere  would  have  been  first,  Derwentwater  second, 
and  Killamey  third.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
deduce  anything  very  definite  from  the  papers  sent  in 
by  readers  who  make  their  selections  from  an  endlessly 
varying  number  of  areas,  but  there  are  certain  broad 
conclusions  which  are  unmistakable.  The  first  is 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
Switzerland  is  the  most  beautiful  country  in  Europe. 
Next  in  order  of  popularity  comes  Scotland,  then  Italy, 
after  Italy  Irelana,  and  then  England.  The  number  of 
those  who  can  speak  of  the  scenery  of  Scandinavia 
(including  Finland),  the  Levant  (including  Greece  and 
Constantinople),  and  of  Spain  and  Portugid,  is  too  small 
for  these  papers  to  count  in  the  general  mass.  The 
second  general  conclusion  is  that  there  is  almost  universal 
agreement  that  Lucerne  is  the  most  beautiful  lake,  and 
Edinburgh  the  most  beautiful  city.  Paris  is  not  a  bad 
second  as  a  city,  and  Killamey  comes  after  Lucerne  ;  but 
Edinburgh  and  Luceme  hold  their  own  without  an  effort. 
And  as  Luceme  is  among  lakes,  and.  Edinburgh  among 
cities,  so  is  the  Rhine  among  rivers.  There  is  no  such 
general  agreement  as  to  mountains  or  sea-coast.  The 
falling-off  in  the  popularity  of  Mont  Blanc  may,  how- 
ever, be  noted. 

I  have  not  space  to  print  more  than  a  few — a  very  few 
-—extracts  from  the  mass  of  communications  which  have 
leached  me.   Mr.  Frank  Hardy,  the  well-known  novelist, ' 


fills  in  his  paper  as  follows,  with  the  proviso  that  it  was 
**  understood  physical  beauty  alone  is  less  considered 
than  the  same  in  combination  with  the  beauty  derived 
from  human  memories  '* : — 

1.  Mountain  iSc^wtfry.— Alpine,  say  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  pink 
of  morning,  if  possible. 

2.  Xo^.— Italian,  above  Lombardy. 

3.  Sea  Between  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  or,  SaJamis  and 
the  Piraeus,  including  Athens. 

4.  Itiver  Rhine. 

6.  Town  or  City.— Kome,  from  the  Capitoline  or  Palatine. 

6.  General. — The  Thames  valley,  so  as  to  include  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  haze  of  distant  London,  if  the  visitor  be  of 
English  extraction ;  if  of  French  ancestry,  the  Seine  valley 
and  Paris ;  if  of  Scotch,  Edinburgh  and  ita  surroundings,  &c. 

Observations. — The  entire  absence  of  originality  in  the 
above  list  of  places  will  at  once  be  observed.  But  this  is 
half  its  recommendation ;  the  historic  reason,  which  has 
partly  weighed  in  their  selection,  growing  paH  pasiu  with 
their  character  as  trodden  ground. 

Mrs.  Cuninghame  Graham,  who  is  a  great  wanderer  in 
the  wild  and  romantic  deserts  of  her  native  land,  makes 
the  following  return  : — 

1.  Mountain  Scenery,  —  A  certain  point  on  the  Gemmi 
Pass. 

2.  Zaifed.— The  Lake  of  Menteith  (Scotland). 

3.  Sea  Gwz*^.— The  Galician  Coast  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
Ferrol,  Pontevedra,  Vigo,  Bayona. 

4.  River  Views.  —  The  Tagus,  near  Bolargia,  in  the 
mountains  of  Cuenca. 

6.  Country. — The  Desert  of  Batencas  in  Estremadura,  and 
the  Convent  of  Yus,  &c. 

6.  General. — Galicia,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  wild 
parts  of  Estremadura. 

Observations. — All  scenery  wants  sun,  vivid,  resplendent, 
gorgeous. 

Of  Russia,  **Eve,  Countess  de  Sulmalla,"  writes: 
**  Moscow  is  the  handsomest  and  most  original  of  cities. 
Anything  more  strangely  beautiful  than  the  view  from 
the  top  of  the  Kremlin,  at  sunset,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
in  the  Old  World  ;  "  and  **  Alex.  McArthur,  '  writing  from 
St.  Petersburg,  waxes  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Finland. 

A  few  refuse  to  confine  themselves  to  Europe.  Mr. 
Albert  Leffingwell,  of  Boston  (U.S.A.),  sends  me  the 
following  list : — 

1.  Mountain  Scenery.— A\p8 — St.  Gothard  Pass. 

2.  Lake. — Windermere  (Eng.)  ;  Como ;  Lucerne. 

3.  Sea  Coast. — From  Salerno  to  Amalfi;  from  San  Remo 
to  Monaco. 

4.  Biver  Vietvs.—Bhme,  above  Bingen. 

5.  Tonm  or  Country.— Fompeu ;  Venice ;  Seville  (Tangier). 

6.  General  Scenery.— View  from  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Assisi,  Italy. 

Observati4ms.—lt  one  might  refer  to  '*  Old  World  "  scenery 
and  places  out  of  Europe  I  should  extend  my  list  as  follows : — 

1.  The  mountain  road,  or  "  Naka-sen-do,"  of  Central  Japan. 

2.  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York.  3.  Inland  Sea,  Japan. 
4.  Ganges,  at  Benares ;  the  Nile,  at  Philae.  5.  Jerusalem 
from  Mount  of  Olives;  Delhi  (India);  Kioto  (Japan). 
6.  Kamac,     moonlight ;  the  Bptnenchment  ft  Cawnpoie. 
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There  are  maiiy  who,  having  gone  round  the  world, 
come  back  convinced  that  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
Here  are  some  of  their  replies : — 

Having  travelled  in  North  America  and  Canada  (including 
Yosemite  Valley  and  Canadian  Pacific  soeneiy),  in  New 
Zealand,  Austrsdia,  Japan,  China,  Africa,  and  throughout 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Spain,  Norway,  The 
Balearic  Islands,  &c..  kc.,  I  stUl  maintain  that  Britain  has 
impressed  me  most  of  all. 

I  have  travelled  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  Apart  from  mountains,  no  country  equals 
England  in  sweet  rural  scenery,  especially  witMn  forty 
miles  of  London.  Leith  and  Box  HiUs,  Hindhead,  Gom- 
shall,  kc.j  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

I  have  travelled  through  many  countries  in  Europe,  but 
for  variety  of  general  scenery  of  a  unique  kind  I  have  seen 
none  to  surpass,  not  even  to  equal,  that  which  surrounds 
Victoria  Park,  Killiney  Hill,  Dublin.  It  combines  beautiful 
bays,  a  wide,  open  sea,  charming  valleys,  richly  wooded 
parks,  stately  mansions,  seaside  resorts,  and  hills  rising  to 
the  altitude  of  mountains  clad  in  verdure  varied  and 
beautiful  to  their  summits.  It  is  simply  perfect  in  beauty 
and  variety.  ' 

Some  are  curiously  characteristic.  Here,  for  instance, 
are  two  replies,  one  indicating  the  practical  Scot,  the 
other  the  humorous  but  passionately  political  Irishman : — 

I  have  not  spent  ten  days  of  my  fifty  years  of  life  out  of 
Scotland,  and  I  have  seen  the  most  of  Scotland.  One  who 
knows  bow  to  make  the  most  of  his  money,  and  who  can 
combine  high  thinking  and  plain  living,  could  travel  from  and 
return  to  London  and  see  all  I  have  mentioned  in  eight  days, 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  six  pounds. 

The  writer,  who  includes  no  other  country  in  this  com- 
parison but  Ireland,  and  only  one  comer  of  it — Ulster, 
and  who  thinks  the  best  river  view  the  Bann,  with  a 
151b.  salmon  well-hooked — writes  : — 

Never  was  out  of  the  north  of  Ireland  in  my  life  and  don*t 
wish  to  be — its  beauty  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  veriest 
glutton  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  Nature.  Davitt  says: 
"  Killarney,  in  the  poetry  of  Ireland,  is  the  earthly  reflection 
of  heaven,"  he  and  his  pack  have  made  the  Co.  Kerry  of  late 
years  the  reflection  of  helL  Print  this  if  you  have  a  spark  of 
justice,  Mr.  Stead  I 

For  practical  directions  take  the  following  : — 
As  an  Australian,  who  has  lived  for  the  last  six  years  in 
Europe,  let  me  advise  Colonists  before  everything  to  see 
places  not  hopelessly  Cockneyfied,  such  as,  in  Scotland,  St. 
Mary's  Loch ;  in  England,  Oxford ;  and  abroad,  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Tourist-ridden  places  like  the  Lake  District  and 
Mount  St.  Michel  should  be  left  till  winter.  But  no  Colonist 
or  American  ought  to  travel  for  mere  scenery.  The  most 
beautiful  natural  scenery  can  be  seen  in  the  New  World. 
What  should  be  looked  for  here  are  quaint  customs  and 
people  and  the  Old  World  atmosphere. 

Have  notebook  in  hand.  Send  descriptive  letters  and 
postcards.  Write  full  account  from  notes  and  collected 
letters  and  cards  six  months  after  tour.  Stay  at  least  one 
night  at  best  places.  Take  mental  photographs  of  most 
beautiful  spots  by  sitting  to  gaze,  close  eyes;  repeat  five  or 
six  times.  Return  to  same  place  few  hours  later,  and  repeat 
process.  Scenes  can  often  be  reviewed  in  memory's  album 
ad  lib. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  declares  that  Lindley  Wood 
Reservoir  is  the  most  beautiful  lake.  Having  seen  both 
English  and  Welsh  lakes  in  their  best  and  worst  moods, 
he  could  not  conscientiously  put  any  of  them  before 
Lindley  Wood.  A  Swedish  journalist  boldly  asserts  that 
**  The  Forth  Bridge,  the  engineering  triumph  of  the  age, 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in 
this  world." 

The  most  remarkable  letter  of  the  series  reaches  me 
from  Glasgow.    The  writer,  Hamish  Hendry,  who  it 


seems  lived  for  years  in  the  desolate,  smoke-blighted 
region  where  I  passed  my  youth,  seems  to  have  the  eye 
of  a  poet  and  not  a  little  of  the  poet's  art.    He  writes  : — 

As  I  am  interested  in  the  scheme  by  which  you  propose  to 
bring  to  a  focus  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Europe,  would 
you  permit  me  to  say  that  I  miss  one  important  rubric  from 
your  list  ?  Like  myself,  there  must  be  many  untravelled  poor 
men  who  would  be  pleased  to  answer  some  such  question  as 
this:  "What  most  beautiful  bit  of  nature  have  you  found 
near  your  own  house-door  ?" 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  an  answer  to  such  a  question 
would  probably  give  pause  to  many  who  know  their  guide- 
book of  Europe  by  heart,  besides  affording  a  critical  test  of 
their  ability  to  appreciate  a  beauty  other  than  what  one  might 
call  the  professional  ?   More  than  that,  the  educational  value 
of  looking  for  the  beauty  which  lies  nearest  you  is  of  great 
importance.    My  own  slight  experience  is  this :  For  a  number 
of  years  it  was  my  hap  to  live  at  WiUington  Quay,  on  Tyne- 
side.   That  is  a  most  dingy  place,  of  many  smells  and  few 
beauties.   The  unloveliness  of  this  region  oppressed  me  at 
first.   Its  g^ime,  its  noise,  its  squalor,  suggested  a  suburban 
hell,  tempered  with  smoky  sunlight.  In  these  circumstances  I 
found  it  necessary  to  track  down  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood,  lay  snares  for  it  in  the  twilight;  stalk  it  at 
dawn — with  most  fascinating  results.    Gradually  I  Came  to 
know  where  this  beauty  lurked,  to  trace  its  swift  and  secret 
ways,  to  wait  the  happy  turn  of  its  times  and  seasons.  There 
was  an  expanding  sense  of  freshness  and  colour  when  the 
sea-tide  brimmed  over  the  bar  at  Shields  with  a  salt  sparkle 
where  the  winter  sun  hit  the  coloured  sides  of  the  ships ; 
there  was  fine  appeal  in  the  grey  glaze  of  the  river  as  it  slid 
in  the  twilight  between  the  black  wharfs  with  their  over- 
hanging staithes;  there  was  suggestion  of  mystery  in  the 
midnight  fires  of  Jarrow  furnaces  as  they  shot  out  in  palpitant 
crimson  on  the  black  river,  where  haply  a  phantom  ship 
passed  sea-ward  twinkling  with  fire  on  spar  and  mast ;  there 
was  a  bewildering  sense  of  power  and  beauty  in  a  December 
dawn  (seen  from  Tynemoutn  pier)  with  its  flicker  of  little  red 
clouds  in  the  east,  while  the  great  green  waves  from  the 
North  Sea  flung  themselves,  l^ffled,  along  the  sea-wall  in  a 
white  rage  of  foam. 

But  these  were  the  more  infrequent  beauties,  which  I 
caught,  so  to  say,  with  happy  lure.  My  everyday  beauty'  lay 
close  at  hand  in  a  sodden  clay  field.  It  was  a  discovery,  not 
probably  so  important  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile  or  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  but  sufficiently  important  to  make 
me  self-important  to  the  height  of  verse.   As  thus : — 

THE  CLAY  PIT. 
Where  careless  diggers  dug  their  clay 

Was  left  a  waste  red  pit ; 
Close  by  men's  daily  path  it  lay. 

Yet  none  regarded  It. 

Betimes  the  heaven  trimmed  it  bright 

With  clear,  grey  rain  ;  its  red. 
Waste  heart,  stirred  now  with  mystic  li^t. 

It  lived  that  was  so  dead. 

Within  its  rugged  rim  it  held 

The  sky's  wide  pomp ;  it  drew 
Sad  beauty  from  the  stars  of  old— 

The  last  vain  cloud  it  Icnew. 

Quiclc  morning  trimmed  it  up  with  gold. 

The  banner^  noon  blew  there ; 
There  twilight  spread  its  crimson  fold — 

Its  fitful  moons  were  fair. 

Yet  still  no  man  regarded  it, 

Save  he  who  sings ;  to  him 
The  visions  in  that  sombre  pit 

Outshone  the  Cherubim. 

Yes,  I  became  enthusiastic  about  it.  Said  I  to  tlie  neigh- 
bours, "  If  there  wds  only  one  such  pool  as  that  in  £urope 
kings  and  their  courts  would  make  pilgrimage  to  see  it." 
This  induced  my  democratic  friends  to  go  along  and  have  a 
look  ;  but  they  one  and  all  came  back  with  their  moutlis  filled 
with  strange  oaths  and»their  boots  filled  with  water,  for  the 
field  was  sodden  withal.  Nevertheless,  I  still  think  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Europe ;  stt  least,  it 
was  so  to— Yours  respectfully,  Hamibh  Hsni>&x! 
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The  following  is  the  general  summing  up  of  the  opinion  of  our  readers  so  fur  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
papers  which  have  been  sent  in  as  to  the  places  which  the  Colonist  or  American  should  tuce  care  to  see  when  he 
comes  to  the  Old  World,  printing  the  names  in  order  of  preference  : — 


MOUNTAIITi^  f  ,  1 

1.  Jung^rau  and  Bernese 

UDeriana. 

2.  Zermatt  and  Gomer  Grat. 

3.  The  West  Highlands. 

4.  The  Tyrolese  Mountains. 

5.  Norwegian  Mountains. 

6.  Mont  Blanc. 

7.  Snowdon. 

ine  loUowmg  is  the  lu 

1.  Lucerne. 

2.  Killarney. 

8.  Derwentwater. 

4.  Loch  Lomond. 

5.  Loch  Katrine. 

6.  Konigzee. 

7.  Windermere. 

\t  of  comparative  popu 

1.  The  Riviera. 

2.  Devon. 

3.  CiurnwaU. 

4.  The  West  Coast  of 

Scotland. 
6.  Norwegian  Coast. 
6.  The  Bay  of  Naples. 

larity  of  beautiful  plac 
ENGLAND. 

1.  The  Rhine. 

2.  The  Thames. 

3.  The  Clyde. 

4.  The  Danube. 

6.  The  Wye. 

6.  The  Blackwater. 

es  in  the  three  Kingdo 

■  :  * 

1.  Edinburgh. 

2.  Paris. 

3.  Venice. 

4.  Florence. 

5.  Oxford. 

6.  Naides. 

ms  : — 

Mountain. 

The  Cumberland  Hills. 
The  Peak. 

Lake. 

Windermere. 

Derwentwater. 

UUswater. 

Sea  Coast. 

Cornwall. 
Devon. 

North  East  Coast. 
SCOTLAND. 

RlYBB. 

The  Thames. 
The  Dart. 
The  Wye. 
The  Wnarfe. 

Town. 

Oxford. 
Durham. 
London. 
Chester. 

The  Western  Highlands. 

Glencoe. 
Skye. 

Ben  Nevis. 
The  Grampians. 

Loch  Lomond. 

IjUCU  ivaiiriiic. 

Loch  Awe. 
Loch  Maree. 
Loch  Coruisk. 
St.  Mary's  Loch. 

Western  Coast. 

St.  Magnus  Bay. 
The  Shetland. 

WALES. 

The  Clyde. 

ThA  Twf»<v^ 

The  Tay. 
.  The  Spey. 
The  Forth. 
Tlie  Ness. 

Edinburgh, 

Rtirlincr 

Inverness. 

Dunkeld. 

Pitlochrie. 

Snowdon. 
Cadir  Idris. 

Llanberis. 
Lyn  Ogwen. 
Lyn  Gwynant. 

Great  Orme's  Head. 
Llandudno. 

^Atini  Rt'.rsi.if.a 

IRELAND. 

The  Wye. 
Maidach  Bstoaiy. 

Llandudno. 
Carnarvon. 
Bangor. 

Wicklow.                         1  Killarney. 
Kerry.                             |  Glendalough 
Cliffs  of  Moher. 

The  only  countries  that  can  properly  be  L 
Austria,  and  France.    The  returns  from  the  othe 

g 

Clare  Coast. 
Glengariff. 
Giant's  Causeway. 

Qcluded  in  this  compi 
re  were  too  few  to  com 

SWITZERLAND. 

Blackwater. 
Shannon. 
Vale  of  Avoca. 

irison  are  Switzerland 
9  into  competition  with 

Dublin. 
Belfast. 
Holywood. 

,  Italy,  Germany  and 
these. 

Mountains. 

The  Jungfrau  and  the 

Bernese  Oberland. 
Zermatt  and  Gomer  Grat. 
The  Rigi. 
The  St.  Gothard. 
Chamouniz  and  Mont  Blanc. 

Laxbs. 

Lucerne. 
(Geneva. 
Thun. 

OEBMi 

Sea  Coast. 
lNY  AND  AUSTI 

RiVEBS. 

Falls  of  Rhine. 
\IA. 

Towns. 

Berne. 

Geneva. 

Lucerne. 

Zurich. 

Lausanne. 

The  Tyrol. 
The  Dolomites. 
Bavarian  Highlands. 

Konigzee. 
Salzkanmergut. 

I^ALY. 

The  Rhine. 
The  Danube. 
The  MoseOe. 

Heidelberg. 

Nuremberg. 

Saltsborg. 

Freiburg. 

Vienna. 

The  Stelvio  Pass. 
Apennines  at  La  Cava. 
From-t^  lyAjPQpeaQo. 
Monte  Greneroso. 

,  Cpmo. 

Bay  of  Naples. 
Ainalfi 
Sicily. 
Sorrento. 

FRANCE. 

Axno. 

Venice." 
Florence. 
Naples. 
Rome. 

The  Pyrenees.  1 

The  Vosges.                   '  — 

The  Riviera. 
Biarritz.     . .  ■ 
St.  Male.    :      -  - 

'  The  Rhone. 
Thel^e. 

^onte  Carlo. 
Rouen. 
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THE  DOCKERS  AND  THEIR  CHIEFS. 


\ 


DHE  most  remarkable  industrial  movement  of  recent  years  in  this  country  was  the  Dockers'  Strike,  the  first 
anniversary  of  which  was  commemorated  by  a  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  on  August  17th.    Its  success 
has  been  rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  failure  of  subsequent  strikes  which,  at  the  outset,  promised 
as  well,  or  even  better,  than  the  revolt  of  the  Dockers.    I  have  already  published  the  portrait  of  John  Bums. 
This  month  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  print  portraits  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Dockers'  Union,  Mr.  Tom  Mann 
and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett.    They  are  editors  of  a  monthly  journal.  The  Monthly  Becord^  and  they  have  both  very  kindly 
sent  me  their  best  w^hes  for  the  success  of  the  Rbview  op  Reviews. 


/U<;otU^  ^-^un^ 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  Of  THE  MONTH. 


AN  INDEX  TO  STANDARD  PHOTOGRAPHS-NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

|HE  response  which  the  introdnotion  of  this  new  feature  in  the  Rbvibw  has  elicited  encourages  as  to  proceed. 
I  have  this  month  devoted  a  page  to  the  work  of  an  amateur  photographer,  whose  subjects  justified  the  space 
devoted  to  the  work  of  his  camera.  I  have  to  thank  those  publishers  who  have  helped  me  to  complete  a  Ust  of 
the  new  publications  of  the  month,  and  I  have  now  to  make  a  still  further  appeal  for  their  assistance. 
A  very  little  experience  in  obtaining  photographs  had  convinced  me  that  photographic  publishing  was  at  present  a  chaos* 
when  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  the  editor  of  the  Practioal  Photographer^  whose  paper  on  Colour  Photography  formed  the 
subject  of  our  last "  Scientific  Gauserie,*'  suggested  that  I  should  begin  the  publication  of  a  Catalogue  of  all  standard  photographs 
in  the  Review.  Although  a  catalogue  coming  out  in  parts  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  I  am  about 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Early  in  January  I  propose  to  publish  my  first  Annual.  This  will  contain  an  index  of  all  the  more 
important  articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of  England,  America,  and  Australia,  together  with  an  account  of  all  the  leading 
periodicals  published  in  the  Englishrspeaking  world.  To  this  I  propose  to  add  a  comprehensive  guide  to  all  the  standard 
photographs  at  present  on  sale  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  American  Republic.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  has  kindly  undertaken 
the  immense  labour  of  compiling  this  important  catalogue. 

The  photographs  will  be  classified  into  Sections  ;  such  as — 

1.  Archaeology ;  2.  Architecture ;  3.  Art ;  4.  Athletics  •  &c.,  which  will  be  subdivided  into  DIVISIONS,  as  for  instance 

Section  3.— Abt  :— 

Divisions    (a)  Photographs  of  Paintings. 

(b)  Photographs  of  Sculpture. 

(c)  Photographs  of  Miscellaneous  Art  Objects. 

{d)  Photographs  from  Nature,  suitable  for  Artists*  Studies,  &c., 

and  under  these  divisions  the  subjects  will  be  arranged  in  series,  or  groups,  as  for  instance : — "  Photographs  of  Paintings  in 
the  Paris  Salon."  The  individual  subjects  will  not  be  separately  named,  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  so,  excepting 
when  they  are  subjects  of  great  importance. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  immense  advantage  which  such  an  index  must  prove  not  only  to  every  student  of  the  Arts 
or  Sciences,  but  especially  to  the  photographic  publishers.  It  will  unlock  as  with  a  magic  key  an  immense  mine  of 
instructive  matters  that  is  at  present  utterly  unclassified,  practically  unknown.  The  educational  value  of  a  publication  which 
will  enable  every  dweller  in  the  distant  prairie  or  Highland  glen  to  ascertain  at  once  where  he  can  procure  faithful 
reproductions  of  all  the  Art  treasures  in  the  museums  and  galleries  of  England  and  the  Continent  is  quite  incalculable. 

The  extent  to  which  the  magic-lantern  is  now  used  in  education  will  render  this  index  the  indispensable  companion 
of  every  lecturer  in  school  or  college.  ^ 

Special  sections  will  be  devoted  to  photographs  of  celebrities,  divided  into  literary,  artistic,  theatrical,  &o.,  &c. ;  and 
to  photographs  of  scenery,  including  all  the  spots  celebrated  for  their  natural  beauty  or  historic  associations. 

The  index  will  be  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photoprocess  reproductions  of  some  of  the  most  striking  * 
representative  photograj^. 

The  sizes  in  which  the  various  sabjeota  can  be  obtained,  and  their  prices,  will  be  indicated,  and  the  names  an 
addresses  of  the  publishers  or  dealers  will  be  given.   To  publishers  of  photographs  this  index  will  be  invaluable.   No  such 
medium  for  advertising  their  pablications  has  ever  before  rendered  it  possible  fruiiher  to  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  publishers  of  photographs  will  assist  me  in  the  compilation  of  this  Index  by  forwarding 
lists  of  their  subjects,  with  retail  prices.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  indicate  any  specially 
important  or  exclusive  subjects,  and  supply  prints  of  any  special  pictures  that  are  likely  to  be  useful  for  reproduction  in 
illustration  of  the  Index.  Prints  will  in  all  cases  be  returned  if  requested. 

All  communications  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  Index  should  be  marked  ^^Pbovooraph,'*  and  addreased  care 
of  Thb  Rsvibw  of  Reviews,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.O* 
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PORTRAITS  OF  CELEBRITIES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Cardinal  Manning;  {c  j^)  ^ 

Head  and  shoulders,  sfde  fAce.   In  ^gsook  and  sktill  cap.  flxfieUent 
likeness.  Panel  platinutype.  ( Huasell  and  Sons.  Baker  Street.) 

Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  {c.p.) 

Sitting  facing  the  spectator,  lawn  sleeves.   Flatlnotype.  Ditto. 
POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  M.P.  {cp.) 

Full  face,  head  and  shoulders.   Striking  likeness.   Side  face,  bust. 
(Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street.) 

Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.  (c.) 

The  Chairman  of  Committees,  in  Windsor  uniform, 
other  poeitions.  (Stertoscopic  Company.) 


Side  face,  and  two 


Countess  of  Lathom.  (e,p.) 

Standing  behind  a  chair.  Dinner  dress;  pearl  neeklaoe.  Head  and 
bust,  three-quarter  face ;  black  dinner  dress.  Ditto. 

Oladi^s  Langwortliy.  p.) 

Two  pre^y  pictures  of  little  Gladys,  now  seven  yearaold  and  flourishing 
amain.    (Stereoscopic  Company.) 

THEATRICAL. 

Mr.  Georgre  Alexander,  (s  ) 

Head  and  shoulders,  full  face.  In  character  of  "  Doctor  Bill."  Ditto. 

Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  ic.p.) 

Full-length  figure    in    picturesque  mediwval  Italian  costume,  at 
'*  Borneo."  (Russell  ana  Sons,  Baker  Street.) 

Miss  Winifred  Emery.  ic.p,) 

Head  and  bust,  full  face ;  ordinary  afternoon  dress.  Ditto. 

Miss  Laura  Graves,  (c.p.) 

Am  "  Marjeiy,"  in  "  Mias  Cinderella,"  and  as  '*  Fanny,"  in  "  Dr.  BilL 
Ditto. 


Buiaell  ft  Sons. 


THB  DUCHESS  OF  TBCK  AND  PRINCESS  VICTORLA. 


Lord  Salisbury,  (c.p.) 

Excellent  portrait ;  see  frontispiece.   (Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street.) 

Lord  Wolseley.  (.c.p.) 

Two  positions.  One  reproduced  in  Character  Sketoh,  the  other  three- 
quarters  length,  in  uniform.  (Elliott  and  Fry.) 

flOCIAL. 


Princess  Mapy,  Duchess  of  Teck.  (c,p.) 

other  and  daughter.  Group  reproduced.  Full 
ouarter  face ;  Court  dress  and  fan.  Platinotype. 
Baker  Street.) 

Princess  Victoria  of  Teek.  ie.p,) 


Sitting  facing  the  spectator;  white  dinner 

DiUo. 


three- 
:u8am  and  Sons, 


IPliitino^srpe. 


Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith.  (c,p,) 

Seated  figure,  full  face.    In  *' The  Cabinet  Minister."  Ditto. 

The  Sisters  Levy.  («) 

Twenty-four  positions.  (Stereoscopic  Company.) 

Miss  Julia  Neilson.  (c  p.) 

Three^uarter  length.    Side  face.  In  yachting  ooetume;  four  otli«r 

positions  {e.  and  p,)  Ditto. 

Mdlle.  Helene  Richert.  (c.p.) 

Head  and  bust  three-quarter  face  ;  in  white  ball  droit.  (Roeietl 
Sons,  Baker  Street.) 

Mr.  Fred.  Storey,  (c.  p.) 

Tlveeguarter. length.    Full  face.  (Quaint  costume.   In  "Buy 
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Miss  Edith  Kenward.  (e.) 

Full-length  flgare,  taken  whilstitctinf  In  **  D0et<»  Bill,?  a^a  in  the  iet 
of  exclaiming  *'  Hullo,  there  t "  and  three  other  poiititot.  (Stei«MOOt>ie^ 
Company.) 

M.  Edward  de  Reske.  (e.) 

Side  face,  head  and  ihoidden,  of  the  famou*  French  Tenor ;  morning 

dress.  Ditto. 

M.  Jean  de  Reske'.  (c.) 

Three  quarters  length,  full  tmoe ;  morning  drees.  Ditto. 

Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar.  (e.) 

Three-quarter  length  figure.  Louis  XV.  Opera  Bouffe  costume, 
patches  and  powder,  and  eleyen  othM^  pbbltiont.'  Ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  

Lord  Amherst,  (c  p.) 

Head  and  shoulders.  Full  face. 
(Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  St.) 

Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh, ic.p.) 

Head  and  shoulders.  Side  face. 
Ditto. 

Lord  Hothfleld.  (o-p.^ 

Head  and  shoulders.  Full  face. 
Ditto. 

The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, (c.p,) 

Sitting  facing  the  spectator. 
Ditto. 

Earl  of  Sefton.  (cp.) 

Head  and  shoulders.  Three- 
quarter  face.  Ditto. 

"Our  Celebrities" 

For  September  (2s,  rtd,),  pub- 
lished by  Sam|>M)n  low  and 
Marston',  and  edited  by  Percy 
Notcutt,  contains  Urge  plati- 
notype  portraits  of  Madame 
Christine  Nilsson,  S-fior  Sara- 
sate,  and  Colonel  North,  the 
Nitrate  King,  by  Walery. 
In  October,  Walery  intends  to 
add  a  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Review  to  his  "  Celebrities." 

The  Cabinet  Portrait 
Gallery. 

Part  n.  (Cassell),  Is.,  contains 
portraits  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Warre,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
and  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby. 

The   Dignitaries  of 
the  Church, 

(Simpkin  and  Co.),  containsjpor- 
tralta  of  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  of  Colombo,  and 
Bishop  Perry. 

FathioH  and  Sport  publishea  a  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Read. 

VIEWS  OF  LONDON. 

The  Stbrbosooptc  Company  publish  an  Album  of 
Selected  Views  of  London. 

Twenty-five  of  the  most  popular,  from  a  series  of  about  500  lately  taken 
by  the  artist  of  the  Stereoscopic  and  Photocraphic  Comoanv.  PrinU 
meaaureS  inches  by  6  inches.  Cloth-bound  Album,  with  25  views 
retails  at  25s.  A  smaller  Album,  with  12  views,  for  12s.  6d.  The  views 
SHi^  *^     f^^'  2s.  each.  Tlie  col- 

^  weekly,  and  is  V  far  the  most  comprehensive 
published.  The  instantaneous  street  traffic  in  several  of  the  views  is 
most  noticeable. 


BlUottAFty.        THB  BISHOP  OP  WINCHB8TBB. 


ART  REPRODUCTIONS. 
"IllMemD^lanl•^(10bfSipch«|.  Platinotyife.  Price  68.) 
Stndy  of  a  vouag  kiri  sitting  with  a  dote  in  her  hand.  Exhibited  at  the 
New  Gallery  by  R.  Spencer  Stanhope.   (The  Cameron  Studio). 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLISHERS. 

The  reproduction  of  photographs  in  the  illuatrated  press 
which  moat  photographic  publishers  regard  as  a  welcome 
advertisement  is  resented  by  a  few  as  an  infringement  of  their 
nghts  of  property.  Until  last  month  we  have  never  been 
refused  liberty  to  reptodoce  any  photograph,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Its  source  being  invariably  regarded  as  an  ade- 
quate quid  pro  qtio.  Last  month,  however,  M.  Barraud  has 
actually  threatened  newspapers  with  legal  proceedings  for 
reproducing  without  his  leave  a  photograph  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  and  the  same  month  brought  me  a  formal  com- 
plaint  from  the  London  nL<  i  t  of  the  Hanfstaengl  Photo- 

 graphic  firm  of  Munich, 

that  I  had  infringed  their 
copyright  in  reproducing 
by  a  small  process  block  a 
photograph  of  Lenbach's 
paintingof  Bismarck,  which 
ifl  their  property.     As  I 
don't  wish  to  infringe  any- 
one's rights,  whether  they 
were  legally  secured  or  not, 
1  at  once  stopped  the  sale 
of  the  number  containing 
'ihe  picture  in  question  until 
I  could  reprint  it,  which  I 
<iid  at  once,  omitting  the 
iilitstration  complained  of. 
^   naturally   regret  very 
much   having  unwittingly 
offended  the    owners  of 
Lenbach's  **  Bi.smarck."  In 
the  innocence  of  my  heart 
1  thought  I  was 'doing  them 
a  good  turn.    Neither  I  nor 
the  British  public  would 
over  have  known  the  Hanf- 
taengl  firm  had  published 
-uch  a  photograph  had  not 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
ent  it  me  from  G^ermany, 
asking  me  to  reproduce  it 
IS  suggesting,  by  its  care- 
worn look  of  extreme  age, 
the  best  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  Chancellor's 
faU.     In   order  to  avoid 
any  possible  offence  I  wrote 
to   Munich    to  the  pub- 
lishers, and  asked  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the 
portrait.    To  that  letter  I 
received  no  reply.  After 
waiting  a  month,  I  assumed, 
it.  would  appear  wrongly, 
that    silence    gave  con- 
sent, and  I  did  this  more 


scijb,  aiivi  A  1.11(1   bills  muro 

readily  because  every  other  firm  of  publishers  with  whom 
I  had  previously  had  dealings  had  gladly  absented  to 
what  is  in  reality  the  best  form  of  advertisement 
their  publications  could  receive.  However,  as  the  Hanf- 
staengl firm,  or  their  London  agent,  of  whose  existence 
I  was  previously  unaware,  objected,  I  at  once  expressed  my 
regret,  withdrew  the  illustration,  and  reprinted  the  number. 
It  is  an  instructive  little  story,  and  I  publish  it  In  order  to 
warn  any  other  English  editors  who  may  think  of  calling 
attention  in  that  way  to  the  Hanfstaengl  publications  to  give 
them  a  wide  berth.  j 
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OUR  SCIENTIFIC  CAUSERIE. 


THE  GOOD  FAIRY  PHAGOCYTE;  OR,  THE  SCIBHCE  OF  6ERHCIDB. 


Ori|lLLI()NS  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 
.  llkfil  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  whose  footfall  the  hmnan 
Hill  ear  has  never  heard.  The  religiouB  ind  the 
Vtmm  mythologies  of  all  natione  bear  witnen  to  their 
existence  as  a  Uict  whioh  is  impeiishably  embedded  in 

nUr^S^^S  inteDeot  of  tiie  nineteenth  century, 
which  dismisses  the  angelic  legions  to  join  the  peacocks  of 
Juno  or  the  doves  of  Venus,  deems  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
incredible  in  this  scientific  age.    And  lo  1  even  while 


invoked  to  zejoioe  in  the  letum  of  the  fainee  under  the 
title  of  the  good  PhagocTtee.  They  are  even  smaller 
folk  than  th^lbiieet  elvee  who  ever  danced  on  the  green- 
sward in  ancient  time.  They  have  tlu  mviml^le  cap  of 
the  true  fairy,  no  cords  can  bind  Iu  i  k  11  can  any 
person  secure  them,  they  pass  through  jipp  irontly  mi- 
pervious  matter,  and  aU  their  lives  are  spent  m  douig 
good  to  Dim  ( >nly  in  (me  thing  does  the  g(H»il  Phagocyte 
differ  from  til.  wee  folk  of  eltin  lore.  They  were  always 
clad  in  green,  the  Phagocyte  is  arrayed  in  white.  It 


(a)  Section  of  AbMseM  Wall  of  Oulnea  Pig. 
(6)  Phagooyte  deyouring  Microbe. 

/ 


1.  The  Hungry  Phagoeyte.    9.  Beet  the  Mlerobet.    8.  Swallowi  them.    4,  5,  6.  7.  Di<*e8t*  thsm 
gradually.   8.  Bxit  Microbes : 


The  accompanying 
Hketches  of  the  Ptiago- 
eyt«  devouring  the 
baeilliu  are  taken  from 
"The  report  on  the 
Dectruction  of  Micro- 
Organifmt  during  the 
prooeas  of  Inflamma- 
tion," by  M.  Armand 
Buffer,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  British  Siedi 
cal  Journal  of  May  34, 
1890.  Dr.  Rufter,  de- 
scribing the  condition 
of  the  abscess  formed 
by  inoculating  a 
Guinea  pig  with  vQu§ 
of  quarter-evil,  says:— ■ 

The  leucocytes  in 
the  neighbournoodare 
full,  aimott  to  burst- 
ing, with  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of 
ra  i  c  r  o-o  rganisms 
showing  the  most 
varied  and  typical 
forms  of  degeneration. 
In  some  sections  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a 
single  leucocytewhich 
does  not  contain  in  ita 
interior  five,  six,  and 
sometimes  as  many  at 
eighteen  bacilU. 

the  sneer  curls  on  the  lip  at  the  credulity  which  could 
helieve  such  marvels,  a  neater  marvel  is  here.  Sir  Joseph 
Lister's  address  at  the  Berlin  Medical  Congress  deals  with 
a  subject  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  far  more  iacredible 
—far  more  unthinkable — ^than  the  existence  of  the  angdic 
host  which,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Schoolmen,  was 
capable  of  balancing  itself  upon  the  point  of  a  needle. 
Under  the  forbidding  title,  '*The  iTwent  Position  of 
Antiseptic  Surgery,  there  Lb  concealed  one  of  the 
strangest  of  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  in  the  new 
science  of  Germicide  we  have  the  realization  in  material 
shape  of  the  most  fantastic  dreams  of  our  myth-evolving 
ancestors. 

Every  one  of  us  has  been  familiar  from  his  infancy  with 
the  beautiful  tradition  of  the  good  fairy.  All  nations  have 
at  one  time  rejoiced  in  the  conviction  that  the  little  folk 
were  actual  potent  entities,  exerting  their  mysterious  and 
miraculous  powers  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Before  the 
march  of  a  leaden-footed  materifdism  the  elves  and  fays 
have  vanished,  and  even  in  the  nursery  our  children  are 
told  that  there  are  no  longer  any  fairies  on  the  earth.  But 
now  the  little  folk  have  bc^n  rediscovered.  Science,  after 
studying  them  under  the  microscope,  has  christened  them 
with  an  uncouth  Oreek  name,  and  now  all  the  world  is 
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(e)  Mlorobei  in  Different  8ti««t  of 


M.  Bnffer^t  ooaelu- 
■ion  is  that  :— 

1.  The  inflammatory 
process  consecutive  to 
theintroduction  of  the 
bacilli  of  quarter-evil 
under  the  Guinea  pig's 
skin  is  a  protective 
process,  and  serves  a 
useful  purpose. 

a.  The  deatruction 
of  micro-organisms  at 
the  point  of  inocular 
tlon  is  carried  out  en- 
tirely by  the  amoBboid 
oells  present  in  the 


seems  not  improbable  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  cure  of  disease  must  be  sought  in  the  recognition  and 
utilization  of  these  fairies  of  Pathological  Science. 

Dropping  the  comparison,  which,  however,  is  closer 
than  most  people  would  imagine,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  new  science  of  Germicide  to  which 
Sir  Joseph  Lister  devoted  his  address  at  Berlin,  and  which 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  has  described  last  month  in  an  article 
in  the  Speaker.  It  is  more  than  two  years  ago  since 
Professor  Ray  Liankeeter  first  enlightened  the  British 
public  as  to  the  beneficent  activity  of  what  he  called  the 
white  corpascles  of  the  blood.  The  facts  to  which  he  then 
called  attention  are  now  gaining  recognition  as  those 
which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  tendency  of  all  modem  acientifio 
investigation  has  l^n  to  trace  all  disease  to  the  presence 
of  bacteria  which  prey  upon  the  blood.  The  watchword 
of  the  new  school  of  medicine  is  always  Seek  for  the 
Bacillus.  Ever^  disease  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
malevolent  activity  of  the  bacilli.  Each  disease  is 
induced  by  its  own  bacillus.  There  is  the  cholera  germ, 
the  consumption  germ,  the  germ  that  produces  spl^c 
fever,  and  so  forth.  The  nmi^ber  of  these  minute 
organisms  is  incalc^b^^^^t.  (^j^^gg^oaooe  -y. 


Our  Scientific  Causerie. 


that  the  purest  water  in  France,  when  supplied  to  the 
Parisians,  contains  not  less  than  one  million  of  these 
germs  in  every  cubic  inch.  They  are  so  subtle  they 
penetrate  through  all  the  membranes  of  the  body.  Every 
one  of  us  teems  with  these  minute  growths.  They  swarm 
in  our  mouths,  in  our  stomachs,  in  .our  intestines  ;  but 
although  these  liicrobes  permeate  owe  system  they  are 
unable  to  do  us  any  harm  unless  they  succe^  in  entering 
the  blood.  Then  they  occasion  disease,  which,  if  not 
checked,  results  in  death.  The  secret  of  health,  there- 
fore, is  the  exclusion  of  the  microbe  from  the  blood,  and 
it  is  the  discovery  of  the  mystery  of  this  secret  that  has 
enabled  our  microsoopists  to  tell  us  a  story  which  rivals 
the  wildest  and  most  improbable  of  fairy  tales. 

How  is  it  that  the  deadly  bacillus,  which  penetrates 
without  difficulty  all  the  membranes  of  the  body,  is  not  able 
to  find  access  to  the  blood  which  surrounds  them  as  water 
the  fishes  of  the  sea  ?  The  reason  is  because  the  healthy 
man  is  provided  in  every  drop  of  his  blood  with  a  huge 
standing  army  of  beneficent  but  infinitesimally  small  enti- 
ties, which  are  now  called  Phagocytes,  but  which  Professor 
Ray  Lankester  described  as  tne  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  These  Phagocytes  hold  the  fort  against  the 
bacilli.  The  moment  the  germ  of  any  disease  approaches 
a  blood  vessel  the  Phagocytes  swoop  down  upon  the 
intruder,  drive  him  back,  pursue  him,  seize  him,  devour 
him,  and  digest  him.  Every  moment  of  our  existence 
every  inch  of  our  body  is  the  scene  of  a  deadly  battle 
between  the  invading  bacilli  and  the  defending  Phagocytes. 
As  long  as  we  are  in  health,  the  Phagocjrtes,  these  good 
fairies  of  our  lives,  are  keeping  the  bacilli  at  bay  by  the 
summary  process  of  devouring  every  intruder.  When  we 
fall  ill,  some  of  the  Phagocytes  have  sold  the  pass,  and 
admitted  the  enemy  into  our  blood.  When  we  recover  we 
owe  it  to  the  Phagocytes  which  rally,  receive  reinforce- 
ments, and  ultimately  eat  up  the  poison  germs  which  have 
impaired  our  health. 

Every  inch  of  every  blood  vessel  in  our  body  is  cease- 
lessly patrolled,  night  and  day,  by  an  infinite  number  of 
these  white  Phagocytes,  but  for  whose  unceasing  vigilance 
we  should  all  sicken  and  die.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  described 
at  Berlin  the  experiments  by  which  the  Russian  doctor 
Metchnikoff  established  the  reality  of  this  ext^niordinary 
and  almost  incredible  discovery.  An  anthrax  germ  was 
introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  green  frog.  It  perished. 
But  when  another  anthrax  germ,  enclosed  in  a  bag  which 
excluded  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  but  allowed  the 
lymph  to  penetrate,  was  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
froff,  the  germ  sprouted  and  grew  luxuriantly.  Germs  of 
anthrax  were  placed  behind  the  eyes  of  animals.  There 
are  few  or  no  white  blood  corpuscles  in  the  eye,  and  there, 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  tne  anthrax  germ  flourished 
amain.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Irritation  set 
in  consequent  upon  the  growQi  of  the  disease  germ,  and 
forthwith,  as  if  in  response  to  a  signal  of  distress,  a  host  of 
Phagocytes  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  endangered  eye. 
The  eye  became  inflamed,  but  that  was  only  the  outer  ap- 
pearance of  the  arrival  of  the  relieving  host  of  Phago<n^tes. 
They  fell  upon  the  bacilli  of  the  anthrax,  devoured  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  every  trace  of  the  poison  germs  had 
disappeared.  The  microbes  had  been  digested  by  the 
Phagocytes,  and  their  work  beiojy;  done,  the  inflammation 
disappeared,  the  Phagocytes  retired  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  eye  was  restoe^  to  its  normal  condition. 
The  Phagocyte  is  omnivorous  and  diffests  all  foreign 
sabstances,  soot,  dust,  and  anything  else  that  it  finds 
trespassing  near  its  demesne.  This  experiment  of 
Metchnikoff  suggests  the  idea  that  the  inflammation  that 
sets  in  when  a  grain  of  sand  gets  into  the  eye  is  really  due 
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to  the  rush  of  a  relieving  host  of  Phagocytes  which  hurry 
up  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder  by  the  summary 
process  of  eating  him  first  and  divesting  him  after- 
wards. The  Phagocytes,  says  Sir  Henry  Koscoe,  are 
notparticular  what  they  eat. 

The  Phagocyte  is  at  once  the  soldier,  the  constable,  and 
the  scaven^r  of  the  blood.  But  sometimes  he  fails  in 
his  manif  ora  duties.  If  the  Mnperature  is  raised  above 
a  certain  point  he  loses  his  appetite  for  bacteria,  and 
the  microbes  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Prof.  Ray 
Lankester  thinks  it  possible  to  educate  the  Phagocyte, 
and  to  train  him  to  more  efficient  services.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  from  Sir  J.  Lister's  address,  that  the 
invisible  little  fellow  has  been  the  great  anti- 
septic influence  at  work  to  save  us  from  blood  poisoning. 
It  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  new  science 
of  germicide  may  lead  to  a  much  more  extensive  use  of 
the  practice  of  the  transfusion  of  blood.  When  one-s 
own  legions  of  Phagocytes  are  used  up,  or  worn  out,  or 
exhausted  by  the  interminable  reinforcements  of  the 
poisonous  microbes,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  impart  a 
nresh  and  hungry  host  of  Phagocytes  from  the  veins  of  a 
healthy  youth.  But  who  can  say  to  what  length  this 
doctrine  of  the  Phagocyte  as  a  protecting  fairy  of  mankind 
may  go  ?  Closer  investigation  mav  lead  to  the  discovery 
that  there  are  Phagocytes  and  Phagocytes,  and  when 
once  we  get  started  on  that  track  there  is  no  knowing 
where  it  will  land  us.  For  there  may  be  varieties  of  the 
Phagocyte  which  have  much  better  appetites  than  others. 
Some  may  be  guaranteed  to  be  death  on  cholera  germs, 
while  others  make  a  specialty  of  the  consumption  microbe, 
and  so  forth.  Then  will  arise  the  culture  of  the 
Phagocyte,  the  implanting  of  a  superior  stock,  in 
the  veins  of  those  whose  aboriginal  Phagocytes  had 
gone  off  their  food,  or  had  no  appetite  for  the  particular 
bacillus  which  was  threatening  mvasion.  We  snail  have 
different  diets  for  nourishing  the  Phagocyte,  or  for 
moderating  his  activity,  for  resisting  his  energies,  or  for 
putting  him  on  short  commons.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
radical  a  revolution  this  new  theory  will  work  in  many  of 
the  accepted  ideas.  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  the  least  of 
its  advantages  if  it  should  lead  us  to  leave  nature  a  little 
more  alone.  For  to  leave  nature  alone  means  to  allow  the 
indomitable  and  weariless  Phagocyte  a  fair  field  to  get  at 
the  deadly  microbe,  and  literally  to  devour  him  into 
diffestive  oblivion. 

The  future  of  preventive  medicine,  therefore,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ray  Lanlcester  said  two  years  ago,  lies  in  the 
education  of  the  Phagocyte;  For  the  good  fairy,  powerful 
as  he  is,  and  devouringas  is  his  normal  appetite,  is  not 
proof  against  poison.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  microbes 
which  are  too  strong  for  the  gallant  white  fairy  of  the 
blood  corpuscle.  If  he  absorbs  them  and  digests  them, 
as  by  the  law  of  his  nature  he  is  bound  at  least  to  try  to 
do,  they  disagree  with  him  so  abominably  that  the  poor 
Phagocyte  sidkens  and  dies.  Then  the  man  dies  also. 
But  it  is  possible  to  train  the  Phagocyte  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  him  capable  of  digesting  anything.  That  is 
the  secret  of  inoculation.  You  must  season  your 
Phagocyte.  To  turn  a  poor  Phagoc3rte  loose  on  a  small- 
pox fferm  is  like  giving  brandy  to  a  teetotaller.  But  if 
you  Feed  him  on  a  weak  dilution  of  the  deadly  thing,  such 
as  vaccine  lymph,  for  instance,  he  becomes  a  seasoned 
vessel,  and  no  more  turns  a  hair  when  dieting  on  the 
deadliest  smallpox  germs  than  the  habitual  drunkard  at 
a  single  glass  of  brandy  neat.  Hence  the  great  problem 
of  preventive  medicine  is  to  diet  your  Phagocyte  as  to 
give  him  a  healthy  appetite,  and  Asopnd  digestion  for  all 
the  poison  germs  whi^jj^l^  ^a^^ 
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SonOB.— For  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readert  ae  may  live  at  a  iistance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Book  tkey  may  require,  whether  or  not  U  is 
mentioned  m  thefoUowing  Listt  unll  be  forwarded  pott  free  to  weu  mi  m  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  OJfice  of  the  Retibw  of  BfiTUWS,  on 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Conway,  Mohottbe  d.  life  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. (Waher  Scott.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  224-xiT.  Price  Is. 
If  ore  than  one  life  of  Hawthorne  already  existt ;  but  Mr.  Ctonway'a 
little  ▼oliime  deaervee  a  weloome,  in  virtue  of  iti  oompaetneaa,  and  of 
the  fact  that  it  ia  quite  up  to  date.  The  regular  aouroea  of  informar 
tion  have  been  drawn  upon,  and  a  good  deal  of  hitherto  unpubliahed 
material  haa  been  uaed.  Mr.  Anderaon'a  bibliognmhy  alone  ia  worth 
thethUUngat  which  the  book  ia  publiahed. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERBNCB. 
Hatdn,  Joseph  (thb  late).  The  Book  of  Dignities. 
(W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.)  8vo.  Clcth.  Pp.  xxviii.-1170.  Price 
3l8.  6d. 

A  very  elaborate  book  of  referenoe.  containing  liata  of  the  oiBcial  peraon- 
agea  of  the  BritlBh  Empire —civil,  dlplomatTc,  heraldic,  judicial,  eccle* 
sUatical,  municipal*  naval,  and  military— from  the  earliest  periods  to 
the  present  time;  together  with  the  aovereigna  and  rulera  of  the 
world  from  the  foundations  of  their  respective  Statea ;  the  orders  of 
knighthood  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  numerous  other 
Lists.  The  tables  are  brought  up  to  date  and  indexed  by  Mr.  Horace 
Ockerby,  and— what  is  mvkcu  to  be  desired  in  a  work  of  reference— the 
book  is  clearly  printed  and  solidly  bound. 

Routledge's  Sixpenny  EneyolopsBdia.  (Routledge 

and  Son.)   Sm.  4to.   Cloth.   Price  6d. 

Intended  as  a  handy  book  of  referenoe  for  newspi4>er  readers  and  others. 
It  professes  to  deal  with  biographical,  geographical,  historical,  and 
general  subjects.  Unfortunately,  the  limits  of  the  space  at  command 
do  not  allow  the  giving  of  more  than  a  very  few  facts  oonoeming  eaoh 
of  the  subject*  dmlt  vnth,  whereby  the  general  usefulness  of  the  book 
is  much  impaired.   It  is  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Henry  Murray. 

Skinneb,  Walteb  r.  The  Joint  Stock  Registration 
Manual.  (London :  4,  Birchin  Lane.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.- 
148.  Price 

Mr.  Skinner's  yearly  and  half-yearly  publications  are  well  known  to 

Siraons  oigaged  in  the  City.  This  "Joint  Stock  Begistration 
Auual  "—which  is  issued  for  the  first  time— contains  partlculara  of 
all  the  companiea  regiatered  from  Uie  1st  January  to  the  30th  June, 
1890.<  A  atatiftioal  aummaryia  prefixed. 

ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIETY. 

G13BINS,  H.  De  b.,  M.A.  The  Industrial  History  of 
England.  (Methuen  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.-2a2. 
Price  2s.  6d. 


This  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  new  aeries,  adapted  to  the  reouirementa 
of  University  Bxtenaion  Students— henoe  the  general  title,  '*  Univeralty 
Extension  Series  "—and  to  thoae  of  readers  generally. 


Howell,  Gbobge,  m.p.  Yhe  Conflicts  of  Capital 
and  Labour,  Historically  and  Economically  Con- 
sidered. (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  572. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

The  aecond  edition— reviaed  and  brought  up  to  date— of  a  itandard 
work.  It  consists  of  an  elaborate  history  and  review  of  the  trade 
unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  origin,  progreaa,  oonatltatloii. 
and  objecta,  in  their  varied  polittoal,  aoolal,  eoononaoal,  and  induatrial 
aapecta. 

Malthus.  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population. 

(Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.zl.-6U.  Price  58. 

A  cheap  edition  of  a  work  which  haa  profoundly  Influenced  tbeiwtttSoal 
and  economical  science  of  the  oentury.  The  Editor— Mr.  G.  T. 
Bettany— oontributes  a  biographical  sketch,  a  critical  introduction, 
and  some  useful  analyses.  Tne  work  is  reprinted  from  tho  last  edition 
reviaed^by  the  author. 


RsADB,  A.  Abthub.  Insurance  Made  Easy.  (Han- 

ohester :  Reade.)    8vo.    Limp  cloth.   Pp.  76.   Price  Is. 

We  cordially  recommend  thia  uaefnl  little  book,  which  is  full  of*  urgent 
reasons  why  every  man  who  has  familv  responsibilities  should 

•  straightway  insure  nis  life.  Such  a  sensible  course  of  conduct  can- 
not be  too  often  or  too  warmly  recommended. 

Shaw,  G.  Beenabd  (Editor).    Fabian  Essays  In 

Socialism.   (Waiter  Scott.)   8vo.   Paper  covers.  Pp.234. 
Price  Is. 

The  cheap  edition  of  an  official  exposition  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
modem  Socialism  in  this  country.  In  thn^e  parts.  I.  The  Basis  ot 
Socialism— Economic  (Bernard  miaw).  Historic  (Sydney  Webb),  In- 
dustrial (William  Clarke),  and  Moral  (Syduey  (Olivier).  II.  The 
Organization  of  Society— Property  under  Socialism  (Dallas),  and 
Inaustry  under  Socialism  (Annie  Besant).  III.  The  Transition  to 
Social  Demoonusy  (Bernard  Shaw  and  Hubert  Blond). 

Mabshall,  alfbed.  Principles  of  Economics.  C^ac- 

millaii  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  xxviii.-754.  Price 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  and  "up-to-date"  treatise  on  economical 
science.  Discusses  Demand  or  Consumption,  Production  or  Supply, 
the  theory  of  their  equilibrium  and  value  or  Distribution  and 
Bxohange. 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  novels  and 
stories  published  during  August.  Only  in  the  case  of  one- 
volume  novels  are  the  size,  price,  and  an  occasional  descrip- 
tion given.  Two  and  three  volume  novels  are  rarely  pur- 
chased, those  who  read  them  preferring  to  obtain  the\x 
anpplies  from  some  circolating  library. 

Thbee  Volume  Novei^. 

Ewing-Lbstbb,  a.  S.,  and  Adbluta  Sbbobant.  Name 
and  Fame.   (Bentley  and  Son.) 

Smith,  Constance.  The  Riddle  of  Lawrence 
Hayiland*   (Bentley  and  Son.) 

Two  Volume  Novels. 

Obbbkwood,  Jbssy  S.  Nelly  Blythe.  (Ward  and 
Downey.) 

Tttlbe,  Sabah.  Sapphira.   (Ward  and  Downey.) 
One  Volume  Novbls. 

r 

AxTTHOB  OP  "John  Halifax,  Gentlemak."  My  Mother 

and  I :  A  Giri'S  Love  Story.   (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo. 

Cloth.   Pp.318,   niostrations.   Price  3s.  6d. 

One  of  the  latest  volumes  in  Meaara.  Macmillan  and  Oo.'a  excellent 
**  three-«nd-«izpenny  aeriea." 

**A  VioAB.**  Hy  Chorehwardens.    CSiDetangrton  and 

Co.)  Syo.   Paper  covers.   Pp.  96.   Price  Is. 

A  volume  of  character  sketches,  uniform  in  respect  of  style,  *'  get  up,* 
and  price  with  "  My  Kectors"  and  "  My  Curates.* ' 

Bellamy,  Chablis  J.  W^!^  they  Sinners  ?  (Spring- 
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Cboxib,  Robbbt.  a  Plunge  into  Space.  (Frederick 
^ameandCo.)  8to.  FHper  covers.  Pp.240.  Price  28. 
An  unqiiettioiiably  interMtlng  ttoty.  In  the  well-known  style  of  Julet 
Verne.  The  hero  tnooeedt  After  many  yeuv  of  patient  investiflnitlon 
in  oontrolUng  the  force  of  gmTttatkm,  and  he  and  hie  friends  are 
consequently  enabled  to  make  a  ioumev  to  Han.  Their  adventuree, 
which  are  in  no  small  decree  thiilling,  tnclnde  a  love  affair  between 
one  of  the  passengers  and  the  daoghter  of  a  Martian  professor. 

Eastwood,  Mabk.  Within  an  Aee.  (Digby  and  Long). 
^yo.  cloth.   Pp.  212. 

Described  as  a  stoiy  of  Bossia  and  Nihilism.  A  yoltime  of  the  Albion 
Library. 

Elus,  Jambs  J.  A  Bad  Name;  or»  The  Brand  of 
"Cain.   (Aathors'  Co-opeiative  Pnbliahiiig  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.268.   Price  2a. 

Stdd  to  be  a  "  true  story  of  London  life.** 

Fbkn,  Geobob  Makyillb.  Eli*8  Children,  (Methnen 

^dCo.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.478.   Price  38. 6d. 

FB06T,  Geobob.   The  Troubles  of  Monsieur  Bour- 

geoiS.   (Eden,  RemiQgtoD,aiidCo.)  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.280. 

GiBEBKE,  AONES.  Nigol  Brownlug.  (Longmans,  Gieen, 
and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.436.   Price  58. 

Gbbbk,  Anna  Kathbbinb.  A  Matter  of  Millions. 

<Roatledge  and  Sons.)  8to.   Cloth.   Pp.  320. 

Hullah,  Mabt  E.  As  the  Tide  Turns.  (Ward  and 

Downey.)   8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.284. 

Lynn-Linton,  Mbs.  The  True  History  of  Joshua 
Davidson,  Christian  and  Communist.  (Methnen  and 

Co.)   Boards.   Pp.  280.   Price  Is. 

A  cheap  edition  of  one  of  the  meet  tragic  and  thought-compelling;  stories 
written  in  recent  years.  Joehua  Davidson,  the  only  son  of  a  Oornish 
carpenter,  deliberately  attempts  to  live  and  act  in  all  respects  as  Christ 
lived  and  acted  when  on  earth.  It  is  not  difllcultto  foresee  what 
happens.  Scorned  bysodety  because  he  consorts  with  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  and  flouted  by  a  Church  whose  dogmAtic  Christianity  he 
cannot  accept  Joshua  Davids  n  is  finally  kicked  to  death  by  the  very 
men  for  whom  he  had  laboured  during  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
Judged  from  either  the  literary  or  the  ethtciU  standpoint,  "  Joehua 
Davidson  "  is  a  remarkable  book. 

MACLEOD,  NoBMAN.  Tho  Oid  Lioutonaut  and  His 
Son.  (Charles  Burnet  and  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.  96. 

Price  6d. 

MoLEswoBTH,  Mbs.  Tho  Storj  of  a  Spring  Morning 
and  Other  Tales.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  332.  ninstrations. 

MOSEB,  INSPECTOB,  AND  ChABLBS  F.  RiDBAL.  StOHOS 

ffrom  Scotland  Yard.  (Routledge  and  Sons.)  8vo.  Yellow 
Boards,   Pp.  254.    Price  28. 

MuBBAT,  QuBNTiN.  St.  MaW  Of  thO  — tft.  (Hcywood 
.-and  Sons.)  8vo.  Paper  covers.   Pp.  160.  Price  Is. 

OHeilly,  Mbs.  Hurstleigh  Dene.   (Longmans,  Green, 

:and  Co.)  8yo.   Cloth.   Pp.  324.   Price  5s. 

Sims,  Geobge  r.  The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 

<Chatto  and  Windus.)    8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  128.   Price  Is.  6d. 

**  Tales  from  Blaekwood.**   (William  Blackwood  and 

Sons.)   8vo.  Paper  covers.   Pp.  442.   Price  Is. 


Contains  five  stories  which  have  alreadv  apneared  in  Blaehoooit 
Maffaxine—iuanelyt  "Mr.  CJox's  Protege"  (Shaw);  "A  Dramatio 
Bffeot"  (Hon.  Bva  KnatohbuU-Hugessen) ;  *'A  Bnd  that  Lived" 
(Paul  Onshing) :  "  Daniel  Foeque  "  (Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge) ;  and 
<*  The  Great  Unknown"  (Lord  weUwood). 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 
EnrosTON,  William  h.  Great  AMean  Travellers 
lh>m  Bruee  and  Mango  Park  to  Livingstone  and 


Stanley.  (Rontledge  and  Sons.)  8vo.  Cloth  gUt.  Pp. 
510.  ninstrations. 

This  popular  record  of  African  Bxploration  is  pnetioally  brought  up  to 
date.  Interestingly  written,  profusely  illustrated,  and  attractively 
bound,  it  forms  a  very  desirable  gift-book. 

Pbbbs,  Chables,  A.M.,  Journalist  and  Author.  In  the 
Verdant  West  (Simpson,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  vi.-142.   Price  58. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  young  gentleman  who  so  proudly  avows 
his  voeatioa  upon  the  title  page  of  this  book  upon  his  d«»criptive 
style  of  writing.  It  is  b^ld,  and  not  a  small  portion  of  the  book  is 
miade  up  of  ouotstlons.  Devonshire  deserves  better  treatment  then 
that  accorded  to  it  by  the  author  of    In  the  Verdant  W«st." 

Russell,  William  Howabd.  A  Visit  to  Chill  and  the 
Nitrate  Fields  of  Taapaea,  Ac.  (Virtae  and  Co.)  8vo. 

Cloth.   Pp.374.  lUustrations. 

Dr.  Bussell  is  a  newspaper  man  of  wide  and  varied  experience,  and. 
given  anything  worth  writing  about,  may  be  trusted  to  turn  out 
plenty  of  interesting  copy.  His  visit  to  the  realm  of  the  Nitflite 
King— undertaken  at  Colonel  North's  raqueet— has  borne  fruit  in  the 
interesting  book  before  us.  which  Mr.  Melton  Prior  has  illustrated  in 
his  well-known  vigorous  style. 


HISTORY. 

HxTB,  Mbs.  Lika,  and  Richabd  Stead.  Switzerland. 

(Fisher  Unwin.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxiv.-430.   Price  6s. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  popular  ** Story  of  the  Nations"  series, 
Switieriand,  as  "the  playground  of  Europe,''  and  in  virtue  of  ite 
history  and  constitution,  potsesset  a  particular  interest  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  rtce.  This  book,  Uka  all  the  other  volumes  of  the  teriM, 
is  rich  in  illustretlons  and  maps. 

tait,  c.  w.  a.  Analysis  of  English  History.  (Mac* 

millanandCo.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xiv.-324. 

This  analjrsis  is  based  upon  that  most  entertaining  volume,  the  late 
Professor  Qreen'a  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People."  Persona 
who  desire  systematically  to  study  that  book  will  do  well  to  purcliase 
this  abstract.  The  general  reader,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
attracted  by  it.  There  are  numerous  genealogical  and  other  tables. 

MAPS. 

Australasia.  (W.  and  a.  K.  Johnston,  London  and 
Edinburgh.) 

Maps  are  at  all  times  object-lessons  of  no  small  importance,  and  we  have 
to  thank  these  well-known  geographers  for  their  latest  addition  to  the 
publications  which  have  made  tn«r  name  so  deservedly  popular.  The 
map  is  revised  up  to  date,  well  drawn  (scale,  69  miles  to  a  degree), 
nicely  coloured,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  rollers ;  size,  3  ft.  6  in. 
l»y  4  ft.  A  useful  ornament  to  any  office  or  clasa-room. 

Whitby  and  Neighbourhood.  (Home  and  Son,  Gatette 
Office,  Whitby.)   Price  Is. 

A  well-printed  map,  reduced  from  ordnanoe^urvey ;  scale,  half-inch  to 
the  mile ;  coloured,  and  mounted  on  cloth,  folding  in  neat  case. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Db  Salis,  Mbs.  Tempting  Dishes  fbr  Small  In- 
comes. (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Fancy  boards. 
Pp.  viii.-88.   Price  28.  6d. 

The  proof  of  a  cookery  book,  like  that  of  a  pudding,  lies  in  the  eating. 
The  other  volumes  in  this  same  series  have,  however,  proved  very 
popular,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  attempt 
will  turn  out  to  be  less  successful.  The  need  for  such  a  collection  of 
receipts  is  obvious. 

Chichester,  H.  Mannebs  (Editor).  Memoirs  of  the 
Extraordinary  Military  Career  of  John  Shipp,  late  a 
Lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's  87th  Regiment.  (Fisher 

Unwin.)   Cr.  8vo.   Cloth.   Illustrations.   Price  58. 

The  third  volume  of  the  new  *'  Adventure  Series."  Shipp.  a  farmer^s 
apprentice,  ran  away  from  his  master  in  1797,  and  enlisted.  He  twice 
won  his  commission  from  the  ranks  by  the  time  he  was  little  more 
than  thirty  years  old— an  achievement  which  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  British  army.  His  * '  Memoirs  " 
first  appeared  in  1839;  the  book  before  ua  is  reprinted  tim  a,  later 
edition.  Mr.  Manners  Chichester  suppUes  a  brtef  biogmphioal  and 
bibliographical  introduoUon. 
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Bllis,  Havblock  (Editor).  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 
By  Waltkr  Savaob  Landob.  (Walter  Scott.)  8vo.  Cloth 
Pp.  viii.-308.   Price  Is. 

A  welcome  reprint  of  a  book  which,  to  borrow  the  word*  of  Mr.  Sido^r 
Colvin,  is  *'  perhaps  the  richest  mine  which  English  prose  literature 
contains  of  noble  and  unused  quotations." 

MAS80N,  David  (Editor).  The  Collected  Writings 

of  Thomas  de  Quineey.    (Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles 

Black.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  71.-474.   Price  3s.  6d. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  new  and  enlarged  edition,  which  has  from 
time  toy  me  been  referred  tola  these  pages.  It  contains  a  long  review 
of  Schlosser's  "  Literary  History  of  the  Bighteentii  Century,  oom- 
prising  Bssays  on  Swift,  Addlaon,  Pope.  Fox.  »nd  Burke  and  Jranius; 
together  with  papers  on  Pope,  Lessing.  Qoethe.  Bichter.  Wordsworth, 
and  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Skvenson,  R.L.  Father  Damien;  An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Hyde,  of  Honolulu.  (Chatto 

and  Windus.)   8vo.   Paper  covers.   Price  Is. ' 

A  reprint,  from  the  SeoU  Observer,  of  a  very  trenchant  letter  contributed 
to  that  journal,  in  defence  of  the  late  Father  Damien. 

Lucas,  Margaret  Bright,  President  of  the  British 
Women's  Temperance  Association:  A  Memoir. 

(B.  W.  T.  Ass.,  London.) 

An  outline  of  the  personal  ft^to  in  the  life  a  Aort  hlstoiy  jrf  t^ 
^many  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Temperance  by  tWs  talw^ted 

wonin,  so  long  a  prominent  figure  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those 

working  for  the  nAtion*s  weal. 

Enoush,  H.  G.  The  Art  of  Riding.  (Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.) 

A  handv  little  volume,  containing  many  ujcful  hints  widw  three 
^Sis-'' The  Honi."  "The  Lady's  Seat."  and  "The  Gentleman's 
Seat." 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Parks,  KiNBTON  (Editor).  The  Painter  Poets.  (Walter 
Scott.)   Square  8vo.   aoth.   Pp.  xxx.-256.   Price  Is. 

A  «*.iAo*l<m  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  and  fom^ng  a 
volume^f  thr^'CaS^  series.  Wyke  Bayli8s,^e. 

MaSUl  nrnX  Walter  Crane.  V^,  P.  ».  Hamerton,  W.  J.  Linton. 
nSJriJ  SttirRuSin^^iili^Bell  Scott,  Turner,  and  Thomas 
wSSn^r^mingst  the  writers  (and  P**"^"?.  5^\;^"Si**5 
under  contribution.  The  introductory  essay  on  "  Poete  and  Painting 
dSes  nS? sJrike  u?as  being  altogether  called  for ;  it  certahily  is  not  so 
useful  as  the  appendix  of  biographical  notes. 

PoLLABD.  ALFRED  W.  (Editor).  English  Miracle  Plays, 
Moralities,  and  Interludes.  (Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  lx.-250.  Price 

No  book  of  a  similar  kind  to  this  has  vet  been  published,  and.  as  the 
«l?Srrightly  remsrks,  the  old  miracle  pUys  -d^ly  lend  them- 
Sves  to  seiectlon.  These  specimens  of  our  pre-BHiabethan  drama 
JwTrefacSl  by  an  introduction  and  foUowed  by  a  glossary  and  notes. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Fitzgerald,  P.  F.  A  Protest  against  Agnosticism : 
The  Rationale  or  Philosophy  of  Belief.  (Kegan  P&nl, 

Trench,  Trtibner,  and  Co.) 

A  contribution  to  the  metaphysical  literature  of 
£w8  are  more  radical  than  physical  laws"  expresses  the  keynote  of 
its  reasoning. 

Kelley,  Wm.  h.  (Elder).  Presidency  and  Priesthood : 
The  Apostasy,  Reformation,  and  Restoration.  (Bos- 
ton :  Alt.  Mudge  and  Son.) 

A  work  written  in  the  inter^t  of  the  Mormon  Churoh.  It  ia  definite, 
aggressive,  and  defensive." 


Hartmann,  Fpanz,  M.D.  In  the  P]N)naos  of  the 
Temple  of  Wisdom,  containing  the  history  of  the 
True  and  the  False  Roslerucians— with  an  intro* 
duction  into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Hermetic  Philo- 
sophy. (London :  Theosophical  Publishing  Company.) 
An  Interastlng  work  dealing  ivlth  the  oooalt* 


SOME  MIUTARY  PUBUCATIONS. 

GolUtoirv  William,  QiwrtermaBter  tod  Battalion  Gordon 
Highlander.  The  Non-Commissi(med  ameer's  Guide 

to  Promotion.  illustrated.  In  accordance  with  the 
Syllabus  issued  with  Army  Orders  for  May,  1890.  Including 
Questions  and  Answers  thereon.     (Gale  and  Polden.)  1. 

Lanee-Corporal  to  Corporal.  8vo,  120  plates,  pp.  xii.— 
297,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  2.  Corporal  to  Sergeant.  8vo,  140 

plates,  pp.  xiv.— 362,  cloth.   28.  6d. 

Now  that  a  bretty  stiff  professional  examination  is  required  for  pro- 
motion to  Corporal  and  Sergeant  much  tedious  study  of  numeroua 
official  handbooks  must  be  gone  through  hi  order  to  obUin  the  neces- 
sary InformaUon  on  the  several  subject*.  Mr.  Gordon  in  the^  two- 
excellent  manuals  has  managed  to  put  together  in  a  oonvenienl  and 
inexpensive  form  everythhijr  tlmt  requited  for  the  profesriopsl 
examination  of  non-oommisnoned  officers,  and  his  efforta  cannot  laa 
to  meet  with  the  appreciation  which  they  merit. 


SOM^  FR]ENCH  BOOKS. 

I.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

X)'Rbilly,  B.    Vie  de  Leon  XIII.    (Firmin  Didotr 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  t  50  c. 

New  French  edition  of  an  excellent  life  of  the  present  Pope  by  a 
member  of  the  Pontifical  Household. 

Dbbbbcagaix,  Gbnbkal.     La  Guerre  Modeme. 
(Librairie  Militaire  Bandoin.)  8vo.   Price  10  f . 
Pint  portion  of  an  important  work.  Thirty-nine  plans. 

RivBT,  GuBTAVB.  La  Rechcrcho  de  la  Patemite- 

(Manrice  Dreyfus,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  f.  60  c. 

Antaiport»nt  addition  to  the  judicial  literature  of  this  vexed  question. 
Bemarkable  preface  by  Alexandre  Dumas/i*. 

Maogiolo,  a.  Vicx)MTB.   Pozzo  di  BorgO.  (Calmann-^ 
L6vy,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  f .  50  c. 
Life  and  letter*  of  the  famous  Italian  diplomat.  Fine  portrait. 

Mbblino.  Zavieb.  L'ltalie  telle  qu'elle  est  (A. 

Savine,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Comprehensive  and  interesting  aoeountof  modem  Italy,  including 
Spte«on  the  Police.  Social  Life,  and  Commerce. 
LOMBABD.  Jkan.    Byzance.    (A.  Savine,  Paris.)  8vo. 
Price  3  f .  50  c. 

Learned  and  exhaustive  hlstoiy  of  Byzantium,  the  Eastern  Home,  during 
the  8th  centnzy.  ^  ^ 

chhvu,  chablbs.  Chaase  et  Proees.  (Pion,  Nourrit 

etCie.)   8vo.   Price  3  f.  60  c. 

Practical  guide  to  the  present  French  Game  Laws,  by  an  expert.^ 

D'Obvbs  D*BaTiENNB,  CoMTBssB.     Saint  Therese. 

(Firmin  Didot,  Paris.)   4to.    Price  3  f .  50  c. 

Life  of  the  great  CarmeUte  Nun.  with  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Chaitres. 

CbaptT.  LaChaSSeatir.  (Plon,  Nourrit,  et  Cie,  Paris.> 
4to.  Price  10  fr. 

niustrated  alhum  of  sketches  by  the  French  Caldecott. 

CABBTTB.  MADAME.   Madame  de  Steel  Delaunay. 

(Paul  OUendorflE,  Paris.)   16vo.   Price  3  f.  50  c, 
eigiiteenth.  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
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Paponot,  f.  Le  Canal  de  Panama.  (Bandry  et  Cie. 

P^.)   8vo.   Price  2  f. 

The  author  attempts  to  prove  that  the  present  Panama  Company  might 
achieve  the  completion  of  the  Canal  without  augmenting  their  capital 
by  reorganizing  the  Colon-Panama  Railway,  ana  carrying  on  the  work 
with  the  profits  yielded  by  the  latter. 

II.— FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THB  BBLLBS 
LETTRES. 

Faisons  la  Chaine.  (Calmann-L^vy,  Paris.)  870.  Price 
60  f. 

A  collection  of  stories  by  all  the  best  known  French  writers.  The 
volume  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity.  Among  the  oontribn- 
tors  may  be  mentioned  Jules  Simon,  Francois  Copp^,  Paul  Bonrget, 
Juliette  Adam,  Hector  Xfiloit.  Amutfid  Sttvestre,  etc. 

Pebrbt,  Pattl.  Le  Droit  a  TAmour.  (Librairie  Dentn, 
VviB,)  8vo.  Price  3  f.  50  c. 

Uabgubrite,  Paul.  AmantS.  (E.  Kolb,  F^.)  8vo. 
Price  3  f .  50  c. 

Hovel  which  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  NtmotUe  Revue, 

Bbauboubg,  Maubicb.  Contes  pour  les  Assassins. 
(Librairie  Academique,  Didier,  Paris.)  16mo.  Price  3  f .  50  a 
Preface  written  by  Maurice  Barrte. 

O'MoNBOT,  Richabd.  Grande  Fete  I  (Calmann-L^vy, 
Paris.)   8vo.  Price  3  f .  50  c. 

Maei^  Piebbe.  MerBleu.  (Firmin  Didot,  Paris.)  8va 
Price  3f.  50c. 

Pine  maritime  story,  by  the  Author  of  "  Peri  en  Her." 


THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  f oUowlDg  list  is  believed  to  comprise  all  the  more 
important  Bine-books  issued  during  the  month  of  August. 
A  complete  list  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis* 
woode.  Queen's  Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E.G.,  at  whose 
sale  office  any  of  the  following  publications  can  be  purchased. 

I.— Colonial. 
Bbitish  Guiana.   Report  on  Blue-book. 
A  Beport  on  the  Blue-boolr  for  1889.  Pp.22.  Price  l^d. 

Malta.   Report  on  Blue  Book. 
A  Report  on  the  Blue-book  for  1889.  Pp.  18.  Price  lid. 

Natal.   Report  on  Blue  Book. 
A  Report  on  the  Blue  Book  for  1889.   Pp.  13.  Price  Id. 

New  Gttinea.  Report. 

Report  (103.  British  New  Guinea)  of  the  Administrator  for  the  period 
4th  September,  1888.  to  the  30th  June.  1889.  with  a  despatch  from 
the  Secretary  of  Stote  thereon.  Pp.  132.  Map.  Price  Is.  3id. 

II. — DOMBBTIC. 
AOBICULTUBB.   Report  of  Veterinary  Department. 

Aimial  Beport  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
tare  for  the  ymr  1889,  together  with  an  appendix.  The  Report  dis- 
cosns  such  Important  qnestions  as  tuberculosis,  pleuro-pnenmonia, 
ffiviiie-feTar,  etc,  etc.  Tne  appendix  contains  various  supplementary 
ftpcarta.  F]p.27a.  Maps  and  coloured  pUtes.  Price  2s.  9d. 


Civil  Sbbvicb.  Report. 

Thirtv-fourth  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Oonuniisioners, 
with  Appendix.  A  risum€  of  what  has  taken  jpUce  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  during  the  past  year.  The  Appendix  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  statistics.  Pp.  xii.— 60.  Price  3^. 

British  and  Fobeign  Spirits.  Report. 

Report  from  the  Select  Oommittee  on  British  and  Foreign  Spirits, 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Bvioenoe, 
and  Appendix.  Tnis  volume  contains  no  Report ;  but  the  eWdence  so 
far  taken  is  of  sreat  interest  and  value.  It  goes  to  show  much  of  the 
liquid  commonly  drunk  as  whisky  is  plain  spirit,  more  or  less  flavoured. 
Wnich  is  the  more  wholesome  beverage— malt  wliisky  or  pure  alcohol 
—is  a  question  upon  which  scientists  liave  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds.  Pp.80.  Price 9d. 

Hop  Industbt.  Report. 

Beport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hop  Industry,  'together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  minutes  of  evidence,  and 
appendix.  The  hop  Industry  has  been  declining  for  years,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  improve.  Science  has  stepped  in 
and  taught  the  brewer  how  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  bitterness 
out  of  the  minimum  quantity  of  hops ;  while  hop  substitutes  in  the 
form  of  quassia,  camomile,  columba  root,  and  cheretta  have  been  freely 
used.  Last  year  was  a  good  one  for  the  hop-grower ;  what  the  present 
year  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  Pp.  276.   Price,  2s.  5d. 

Infant  Life  Protection  Bill.  Report. 

Beport  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Bill,  together  with  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee,  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken,  and  an 
appendix.  Pp.92.  Price  10|d. 

National  Pobtbait  Oallebt.  Report. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  1890.  A  brief  out  interesting  document.  Gives  an  account 
of  the  portraits  purclissed  by  or  presented  to  the  trustees  during  the 
year  1889-90,  together  with  statistical  information  of  an  interesting 
character.  The  portraits,  one  is  glad  to  note,  will  ere  long  be  properly 
housed.  Pp.14.  Price  2d.  f  .7 

Public  Recobds.  Report. 

The  Pifty-ftrst  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy- Keeper  of  the  Public  Record 

fives  an  account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  various  search-rooms 
uring  the  past  year;  discusses  lists  and  indexes,  classification  and 
arrangement,  and  enumerates  the  chronicles  already  published. 
Antiquarians  will,  no  doubt,  read  this  liUto  report  with  Interest. 
Pp.28.  Price  2d. 

Public  Wobks.  Report  as  to  loans. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board,  1889^. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  458  advances  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  total  sum  advanced  amounts  to  £856,742. 
In  1888  there  were  543  advances,  the  aggregate  in  money  being 
£1,095,363.  Pp.150.   Price  Is.  8d. 

Railways.   Accidents  for  1889. 

General  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  accidents  which  have 
occurred  upon  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1889.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
killed  during  tlie  year  has  been  1,076,  while  the  number  of  persons 
injured  amounts  to  4,836.  This  Board  of  Trade  Report  contains  a 
summary  of  the  causes  of  these  accidents,  notes  upon  level  cross- 
ings, continuous  brakes,  etc.   Pp.  34.   Price  3^. 

Railways.  Returns. 

Bailwav  returns  for  England  and  Wales.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the 
year  i^jiSO,  with  suminarv  tables  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  each  year 
from  18o9  to  1889,  etc.  "These  returns  show  the  amount  of  authorized 
and  paid-up  capital  for  every  company  in  the  Kingdom ;  and  also  con- 
tain statistics  as  to  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  the  number  of 
miles  of  rails,  the  amount  of  exi>enditure,  receipts  for  ticlcets  i^uued, 
and  the  number  of  workmen's  daily  and  weekly  tickets  issued.  Pp. 
XX.— 99.   Price  Is. 

Shipping  Casualties.  Abstract  of  Returns. 

Abstract  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  shipping 
casualties  which  occurred  on  or  near  the  coasts,  or  in  rivers  and  nar- 
bours  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  1st  July,  1888,  to  the  30th 
June.  1889 ;  also  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  durinjg 
1888-9,  of  shipping  casualties  which  oeourred  to  British  vessels 
elsewhere  than  on  &e  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  foreign 
vessels  on  or  near  the  coasts  or  in  rivers  or  harbours  of  British 
possession  abroad.  This  abstract  includes  particulars  of  lives  lost  \^ 
such  casualties,  a  record  of  lives  saved  at  sea,  etc,  etc  Pp.  xiT.— 
165.  CharU.  Price  4s.  6d. 
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WooDB  AKD  FoBXSTB.  Report. 

B«port  from  the  Select  Oommittee  on  Woods  and  Forests  and  Land 
Bevenues  of  the  Crown,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Hinntes  of  Bvidenoe,  and  an  Appendix.  It  appears  from  this 
report  that  the  gross  total  receipt  of  aU  these  properties  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1888,  was  £529,803.  Certain  reoonunendations  are 
made  m  the  report  under  consideration.   Pp.  83.  Price  ll|d. 

III.— Education. 

ISte  alto  '*  Ireland  "  ami  **SeotUmdr\ 

Education  Department.   North-western  Division. 

General  Beport  for  the  year  1889,  by  W.  Scott  Coward,  Bsq.,  H.M. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  north-western  division,  it  mav  be 
mentioned,  comprises  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lancashire,  together  with  the  Isle  of  Man.  Pp.  83.  Price  3d. 

Sandhubst.  Visitors'  Report. 

Beport  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  for  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Sandhurst 
in  the  year  1890.  General  Lennox,  one  of  the  visitors  who  signs  this, 
adds  a  rider,  in  which  he  points  out  that  he  does  not  consider  the 
maintenance  of  the  Royal  Military  College  to  be  nil :  on  the  contrary, 
he  fixes  the  cost  to  the  country  as  in,e33  a  year.  Pp.  10.  Price  lid. 

SciBNCB  AND  AiiT  Depabtmbnt.  Directory. 

Science  and  Art  Departaaent  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Bducatlon. 
Directory  (revised  to  July,  1890),  with  regulations  for  establishing 
and  conducting  science  and  art  schools  and  classes.  Cannot  fail  to 
prove  useful  both  to  teachers  and  to  students.  Pp.  viii.->373. 
I^oe  6d. 

rV.— FOBEION. 

Behbino  Sea  Sbal  Fishebibs.  Ck)rrespondence. 

United  States,  No.  3,  1890.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Behring  Sea 
Seal  Fisheries,  1886-90.  This  Blue  Book  contains  no  fewer  than  383 
letters.  The  table  of  contents  forms  a  useful  precis  of  what  the  volume 
contains.   Pp.633.  Price  4s.  3id. 

Afbica.  Anglo-French  Partition. 

(Africa  No.  9, 1890.)  Declarations  exchanged  between  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Migesty  and  the  Government  of  the  French  Be- 

Ssblic  with  respect  to  territories  In  Africa.  Signed  at  London, 
ngnst  5th,  1890.  A  brief  but  interesting  sheet.  ^4.  Prioeid. 

Trade  and  Finance.  '  Ck)nsalar  Reports. 
The  following  Diplomatio  and  Consular  Reports  on  Trade 
and  Finance  have  appeared  daring  the  month  of  August. 


Germany        ...  Frankfort-on-Maine      ...      39  ...  3d. 

lUly     ...  - 

Guatemala      ...      Guatemala   8  ...  Id. 

Turkey   Smyrna    46   ...  4d, 

Germany        ...      Bavaria    36   ...  3d. 

Japan  ... 
Bgypt  ... 
Venezuela 

Subjects  of  Genebal  I^tbbbbt.  Report. 

The  following  miscellaneous  Beports  on  sabjects  of  general  and  com- 
mercial Interest  have  also  been  issued :— (1)  Spain— Further  Beport 
on  the  Mineral  Deposits  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Pp.  3.  Price  {d. 
(3)  France— Summary  of  tne  Views  of  the  French  Chamben  of  Com- 
meroe  as  to  the  renewal  of  Commercial  Treaties.  Pp.  16.  Price  l|d. 

V.—Ibeland. 
National  Gallbbt.  Report. 

Beport  of  the  Director  to  the  Board  of  (Governors  and  Guardians  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1888.  Mr.  Doyle's  report  is 
brief  but  interesting,  and  persons  interested  in  art  will  no  doubt 
receive  it  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Pp.  6.  Price  Id. 

Rbpormatoet  Schools.   Inspector's  Report. 

Twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  Inspector  appointed  to  visit  the  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Sohoob  of  Irelabd*  together  with  appendix. 


com  U  LAB  DISTRICT. 

PAOBS 

Frankfortron-Maine 

39 

Flilertno   

40 

Guatemala  

8  . 

Smyrna   

46  . 

Bavaria   

26  . 

Hiogo   

30  . 

Alexandria  

18  . 

Maracaibo  

6  . 

VI. — Scotland. 
Education  Dbpabtment.   Inspectors'  Report. 

The  Blue  Books  of  the  month  include  the  reports  of  three  Scottish 
Inspectors.  (1)  the  report  of  T.  A.  Stewart.  Bsq.,  Northern  Division. 
Pp.  30.  Price  ad.  (3)  tbe  report  of  John  Kerr,  Bsq..  Southern 
Division.  Pp.  36.  Price  2kd. ;  and  (3>  the  report  of  B.  Ottilrie.  Bsq., 
Western  Division.  Pp.84.  Price  Sid. 

EDUCATION.  Training  Ck)Uege8. 

BeporU  for  the  year  1889  by  (1)  J.  Kerr.  Bsq.,  Inspector :  (3)  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Colbome.  on  Needlework ;  and  <8)  Sir  John  Stainer,  on  Music. 
Together  with  a  list  of  training  colleges  under  inspection,  statistics 
for  1889,  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the  ewuninatlon  for  oertlftoates  at 
Ohrlstmas,  1890, etc  Pp.80.  Price4d. 


KINGS,  POETS,  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 

MOW  LONG  THBT  LIVB  AND  WHBN  THBT  DIB. 

In  CasM's  FamUy  Magazine,  a  writer  on  the  length  <^ 
life  strings  together  the  following  tables  showing  the  age 
at  death  of  kings,  poets,  and  philosophers : — 

KINGS. 


Name  of 
Sovereign. 


WUliaml. 

William  II. 

Henry  I. 

Stei^en 
Henry  II. 
Bidiaidl. 

John 

Henry  III. 
Bdwaid  I. 
Bdwaid  II. 
Bdwaid  III. 

Richaid  II. 
Henrv  IV. 
Henry  V. 
Henry  VI. 
Bd  ward  IV. 
Bdwaid  V. 


Death 


60 


Cause  or 
Manner  of 
Death. 


Bupture  and 

Fever 
Shot  by  an 

Arrow 
Surf  eitof 

Lampreys 
The  Piles 
Grief 

KUledbyan 

Arrow 
Fever 
Age 

Dmnrhcea 
Murdered 
Course  of 

Nature 
Consumption 
Apoplexy 
Pleurisy 
Murdered 
Ague 

Smothered 


Name  of 
Sovereign. 


Bichard  III 

Henry  VII. 
Henry  VIII. 
Bd  ward  VI. 
Mary 
Blizabeth 
James  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  II. 
James  II. 

Mary  II. 
Wilflam 

Anne 
George  I. 
Gtorge  II. 
George  III. 

Oeoige  IV. 

WiUiam  IV. 


III. 


Death 


72 


Cause  or 
Manner  of 
Death. 


Killed  in 

Battle 
Consumption 
Ulcerated  Leg 
Consumption 
Small-Poz 
Course  of  N»» 
[tore 


Apoplexy 
Course  of 

Nature 
Small-Pox 
Fall  from  a 

horse 

Syncope 
Course  of 

Nature 
Bursting 
Blood-ve 
Old  Age 


Tasso 

Virgil  ... 

Shakespeare 

Molitee  ... 

Dante 

Pope 

Orid 

Horace  ... 
Bacine 
Demosthenes 
Lavater  ... 
GaU'aui  ... 
Boccaccio... 
Fenelon  ... 
Aristotle  ... 
Cuvier 
Milton  ... 
Bousseau  ... 
Brasmus  ... 
Cervantes... 
Dryden  ... 
Petiarch  ... 


POSTS  AND  PHILOSOPHBBS. 


Age  at  Death. 

  ftl 

  M 

  52 

  63 

  66 

  « 

  57 

  57 

  69 

  69 

  60 

  61 


t0ry  an 
Fpl60. 


Price  6d. 


Locke 

La  Fontaine 


Age  at 


Bteumur ... 

GaUleo   

Swift   

Boger  Bacon   

Comeille  

Thucydides   

Juvenal  

Young   

Kant   

Plato   

Buffon   

Goethe   

West   

Franklin  

Herschel  *. 

Anacreon  

Newton  ...   

VoltAire  

Halley   

Sophocles  

Michael  Angelo ...  ••• 

Titian   

Herodias  ...  ^,  ^ 
Fontenelle  •••  »»• 
Geoigias   m. 


Death. 

...  75 

...  78 

...  78 

...  78 

...  78 

...  80 

...  80 

...  80 

...  80 

...  81 

...  81 

...  82 

...  82 

...  84 

...  84 

...  85 

...  8« 

...  86 

...  86 

...  90 

...  96 

...  96 

^  100 

...  100 

^.  107 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS. 


COMTBMPORARY  REVIEW.  Sfe.  6d. 

Cardinal  Newman  and  hla  Oontemporariet. 

By  W11.FBID  MxmKLL. 
BnUghtenmento  of  Fkgett,  M.P. 

By  BaDYABD  KiPLDre. 
Oarttiagv.  By  Bdwabd  A.  FBSCMAir,  D.O.L. 
Edncatlonal  Syftem  in  Public  Scboela. 

By  B«v.  J.  B.  0.  Wellsox. 
Seat  of  Anthority  in  Religion. 

]fy  R.  W.  Dals,  LL.D. 
Dantetque  and  Platonic  Ideali  of  Love. 

By  J.  ADDnreTOH  Stmovds. 
Sxoavations  in  Jodaa,  By  Prof.  Satos. 
State  Socialism  and  State  Reform. 

Jomr  Rax. 

Argentine  Filibusteren.  By  W.  R.  Lawbon. 


FORTNIGHTLY  RBVIBW.  a».6d. 

The  Newfoundland  ^sherlet  Diipute. 
(With  Map.)  By  Sir  W.  Wkitkwat,  Pre- 
mier of  Newfoundland,  and  hit  Ool- 
leaguet. 

Human  Selection.   By  A.  R.  Waixaox. 
Goethe's  Last  Days.    (With  unpublished 

Document.)  By  Prof.  Dowdxh. 
A  Catbollc  on  Natuntl  Religion. 

By  W.  H.  Mallook. 
Sexual  Morality  in  Russia. 

By  B.  B.  LAimr. 
Pro  Bono  Publico.  By  J.  M.  Barbdc. 
A  Century  of  Women's  Rights. 

By  Blizabbth  PxinncLL. 
John  Henry  Ne  «man.  By  W.  8.  Lilly. 
The  Argentine  Crisis 
].  Its  Development. 

By  H.  B.  CALLAiriniu 
{ Signifloance. 

By  W.  R.  Lawsok. 


a.  lU  Financial  1 


FORUM.  Augnut  50  cents.. 
Prophets  of  Unrest  (Utopians). 

By  Prof.  CtoLDwni  Smitb. 
Possibilities  of  Agriculture. 

By  Prince  P.  Keapotkix. 
Have  We  Two  Brains  or  One  f 

By  Dr.  C.  B.  Bbown-Sbqitabd. 
Fiotfon. 


ByJAMnSuLLT. 


Future  of 

Induftrial  Demoeracqr. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
DteoUet^  in  Modem  Life. 

By  Bliiabxtk  Stuabt  Prxlps. 
Formative  Influences. 

By  Prof.  A.  P.  Pkabody. 
Discontent  in  Newfoundland. 

By  DOXALD  MOBISOV. 

National  Oontrol  of  Blections. 

By  Senator  W.  B.  Ohandlxb. 

Are  We  a  Frivofooa  People  ? 

By  Robert  J.  Bubdbttk. 


THE  NATIONAL  RBVIBW.  8*.  9d. 

Mattel  V.  the  Knife. 

By  Samukl  Kkicvbdy,  F.B.C.S.B. 
A  Challenge  to  the  Matteists. 

By  T.  R.  Allinsok,  L.R.O.P.  Bd. 
The  Leather  Industry  in  Ireland. 

By  G.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A. 
The  Progress  of  Weather  Study. 

By  H.  Harbies.  F.R.Met.Soc. 
*•  Second-Class  "  Clergy— A  Reply. 

By  the  Bev.  H.  Suttox. 
Electoral  Blackmailing. 

By  J08KPH  J.  Davtbs. 

A  Princess  of  Cond^. 

By  Mrs.  F.  M.  Fostkb. 
Oarlyle  and  Old  Women. 


Fathered  and  Furred  Marauders. 


By  Pavldte  W.  Booax. 
huders. 

By  DisoiPULUB. 


Russian  Sects. 

By  C.  T.  Haoberg  Wright.  LL.B. 
A  Cobbler  Artist.  By  G.  Bybe-Todd. 
The  Immigration  of  Destitute  Yonlimen. 

By  W.  H.  WiLKixff, 
Bolitiot  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Gipsy 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 
Mur.    By  H.M.  Tne  Queen  of  Rou- 
(Carmen  S.vlva) 
The  Story  of  Police  Peneions. 

By  Jamxs  Moxbo.  C.B.  (late  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police.) 
Cardinal  Newman.  By  C.  Kjboax  Paul. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress. 

By  George  Howbll,  M.P. 
The  Bmlgration  of  Labour  from  British 
India.  By  Sir  Chablxs  Bruox.  K.C.M.G. 
Mse    Marking    of  Merchandise:   I.  A 
Legislative  Review.    By  Albxrt  Gray. 
II.  A  Mark  of  Foreign  Origin  upon  Im- 
ported Goods. 
By  C.  B.  Howard  Vnfcxxr,  C.B.,  M.P. 
A  Radical  Programme.— Part  III. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.  Dilkx.  Bart. 
Folios  and  Footlights.      By  L.  F.  Austin. 
Indian  (niikl  Marriages.  (An  Appeal  to  the 
British  Government.)     By  Rukhmabai. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  3s.  6d. 
A  Private  Soldier  on  the  Private  Soldier's 
Wrongs.  Arthur  V.  Palmxb. 

Mutuai  Aid  among  Animals. 

Prince  Krapoteih. 
How  Art  Kavanagh  Fought  Richard  the 
King.  The  Hon.  Bmily  Lawless. 

Behind  the  Scenes  In  Bnglish  Politics. 

The  late  Nassau  W.  Senior. 
A  Pompeii  for  the  Twenty-ninth  Century. 

By  Frxdbrio  Harrison. 
American  Railways  and  British  Farmers. 

J.  Stephen  Jeans. 
Bk>n  of  Smyrna.  W.  Morton  Fullxbtox. 
Water  in  Auatralian  Saharas. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Bbassxt. 
On  Criticism:  with  tome  Remarks  on  the 
Importance  of  Doing  Nothing.  (Con- 
cluded.) OSOAB  Wildx. 
Ruin  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Sir  Robert  G.  C.  Hamiltox,  K.C.B. 
A  Mediaeval  Popular  Preacher* 

Mauriox  Hxwlbtt. 
Is  Centml  Africa  Worth  Leaving  ? 

1.  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy.  K.C.M.G. 

2.  BnwABD  Dioxy,  C.B. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REV^W. 

Aumut.  60  cents. 
Our  Army  and  Militia. 

By  (General  W.  T.  Sherman. 
Society  Women  Before  Christ. 

By  Gail  Hamilton. 
The  Pasteur  Treatment. 

By  Dr.  Paul  Gibieb.  Director  of  the 
New  York  Puteur  Institute. 
Fidse  Uydrqohobia. 

By  i>r.  W.  A.  Hammond,  Bx-Surgeon- 
General,  U.S.A. 
Beoent  Progress  in  Theoeophy. 

By  Mme.  Blatatskt. 
*'  Profeiiionalism  "  in  Sports 

By  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
American  Influence  In  China. 

By  Hon.  John  Russell  Youxg. 
In  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Dean  Bbadley. 
The  Captureof  Canada.  By  Brastus  Wimax. 
Prickly-Pears.  By  Grant  Allxx. 

ABeplytoX.  M.  C. 

I.  By  the  Speaker,  The  Hon.  Tbomas 

B.  Reed. 
II.  By  A  Democratic  Leader. 

UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 

The  War  Training  of  the  Navy.— II. 

Admiral  Hornby,  G.C.B. 
Army  Reform  in  Native  States  in  India. 

0.  B.  BiDDULPH. 

How  the  Political  and  Military  Power  of 
Bngland  is  affected  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  late  George  Hooper. 
The  Clothing  of  the  Army. 

R.  W.  Hanbuby.  M.P. 
Obstacles  to  Imperial  FOderation.— A  Reply 
from  Tasmania.  H.  R.  Nicholls. 

Waterloo.  V.— Historical  DifllculUes. 

Colonel  F.  Maurice,  R.A. 
Th«>  Smoke  Attack  !        Mare  Hamilton. 
National  Insurance.— V. 
1.— By  CapUin  Bardley-Wilmot.  R.N. 
9.— By  Major  J.  S.  Clares,  C.M.G. 
3.— By  Lord  Charles  Bbresfobd,  R.N.,0.B. 


UNIVERSAL  REVIEW.  Aug.  15.  as.  64. 
Bight  Hours  a  Hay  by  Law. 
_         By  Charles  Bradlaugb,  M.P. 
The  London  CJounty  Council. 

By  A.  Bauxann,  M.P, 
An  Bpisode  in  the   Life   of  Ferdinand 

Lassalle.  (lUustrated.)    M.  Waltkbs. 
Johnson's  BoewelL  (lUustrated.) 

By  G.  S  Layard. 
Peeuliarittes  of  American  LRe.  (Illustrated.) 


The  PkOns  of  Patagonia. 


By  i)r.  AUBBEY. 
By  W.  H.  Hudson. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  ds.  6d. 
Is  there  *'  A  New  Liberalism  "  ? 

Sty  James  DouGLAt  Holms. 
Mhid  in  Man  and  Animals. 

^    ^  By  AUCE  BODIXGTOX. 

The  Genius  of  France. 

By  Bebxard  C.  de  Lisle. 

Over  Bdncation. 

Wyoming  Admitted  as  a  State  into  the 

Union. 
Ptoli  the  Patriot. 

By  Bbxb»  a.  Visetelly. 
Common  Sense.  By  F.  W.  Haine. 

Liteniy  Societies  and  Culture. 

By  Ranpolph  Lee. 


REVUE  DBS  DEUX  MONDES. 

August  1. 

The  Historical  Landiscapcd  of  France,  II. 
Mont  St.  Michel  and  iu  History..  Bdouard 

SCHURE. 

Naval  Tactics.  The  Bgyptian  Expedition 
(Fragments  from  the  military  memoirs  of 
Colonel  Vigo  Roussillon.  179S-1837). 

P.  Virio  Roussillon 

The  Last  Crbis  of  the  Credit  Foueier. 

AUGUSTK  MOIREAU. 

Paris  in  1614.  Gabriel  Hanotaux. 

Studies  in  the  17th  Century  (Moli6re's  Philo- 
sophy) F.  Brunetiere. 
The  Worship  of  Joan  of  Arc.    G.  Valbsrt. 

August  16. 
The  Bgyptian  Expedition. 

P.  Vigo  Rousmillon. 
Classic  Humanities  (from  the  National  Point 
ol  View).  Alfrkd  Fouilleb. 

A  Large  Bngllsh  Town  (Liverpool). 

JUUEN  Decrais. 
Neither  God  nor  Master.— 1st  Part. 

GXOROX  Duxnt. 
Prussia  After  Tilsit.  I.       G.  Canaionao. 


THE  NOUVELLB  REVUE. 

August  1st. 
Venice  in  1890.  Prinox  de  Valori. 

Automatic  Action  in  the  Operations  of 
Mental  Activity.  Dr.  J.  Luys. 

The  Mannfactoiy  of  Sevres. 

B.  Garnier. 

Three  Months  of  Science. 

Stanislas  Meunikr. 
Echoes  from  the  Bxtreme  Bast. 

Phiuppe  Lehault. 
French  Proposals  with  regard  to  Uniform 
Time.  ToNDiNi  de  Quarenohi. 

The  Germans  of  the  Baltic.       A  Russian. 

August  15. 

Barbarous  Russia.  M.  de  Oyon. 

Medisval  Cavalry  in  Modem  War.  B.  S. 
The  Emperor  Nioephoras  Phooas. 

D.  Bikxlab. 

Female  Portraita  from  Nature  A.  Mathy. 
The  Revelations  of  the  Hand. 

Thiebault-Sisson. 
French  Commerce  in  the  Balkan  Peninsul%. 

Paul  Melon. 

The  Blind.  Dussouohet. 
A  Paradox  upon  Bacee.  Paul  Devauz. 
Our  Soudan.  Moubad  Ben  Soandxb. 
The  Great  Naval  MamBuvres. 

OOMMAXDAXT  Z  
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AMERICAN. 

Andovep  Review.  Auiirust.  35  cents. 
PhiloM>phy  of  the  Sublime.  By  Prof.  0. 

0.  Bverett. 
Fannert'    Alliance.      By  Prof.  0.  S. 

Walker. 

Treatment  of  Men  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  By 

Lieut.  Wadhams. 
Analogic.   By  Rev.  Oharlee  Beecher. 
Weetminiter  Confession  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Bnglish  Church. 

By  C.  C.  Tiffany,  D.D. 
Social  Kconomlcs.— Part  II.— Treatment 

of  Crime  and  the  Criminal  Classes.  By 

Prof.  Tuclcer. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 

Political  and  Social  Seienoe.  July, 

1  dol. 

Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  J.  O. 

Bourinot. 

Decay  of  Local  Oovemment  in  Ameriea. 

By  8.  N.  Patten. 
Law  of  Wages  and  Interest.    By  J.  B. 

Clark. 

Province  of  Sociology.    By  P.  H.  Qid- 
dlnga. 

Initruction  in  Public  Law  and  Boonomics 

in  Germany.  By  Leo  S.  Rowe. 
Bailroad  Passenser  Fares  in  Hungary. 

By  Jane  J.  WeUierell. 
Proceedincs  of  the  Americen  Aoaden^. 
The  Arena.  August.  50  cents. 
Boonomic  Future  of  the  New  South.  By 

Prof.  N.  Shaler. 
Our  Foreign  Immigration.  By  Peri  Ander. 
Hypnotism  and  its  relation  to  Jurispru- 
dence. By  Bmily  Kempin,  LL.D. 
Comin  g  Cataclysm  of  America  and  Burope. 

By  Prof.  J.  Bodes  Buchanan. 
Dorantic  Infelicity  of  Literary  Women. 

By  Mat  ion  Harland. 
Cbautauquan.  September.  30  cents. 
On  the  mature  and  Value  of  Folk-Lore. 

Bv  L.  J.  Vance. 
Two  Chiefs  of  the  Great  League.    By  F. 

N.  Tliorpe.  Ph.D. 
Msrgaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  By  L.  H.  Boutell. 
Sacrt-cl  Trees.       By  Dr.  Ferd.  Adalb. 

Junker  von  I  angegg. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  By 

Bugeue  L.  Didier. 
Pjission  P.ay  in  1890.    By  Fannie  C.  W. 

Barbour. 

Cosmopolitan.  August.   25  cents. 
National  Guard  Camps  of  Instruction, 
(111,)   By  Wm.  R.  Hamilton,  U.S  A. 


A  Flying  Trip  Around  the  World.  (111.) 

By  Elizabeth  Bisland. 
Public  BaMis  for  the  Poor.  (III.)  By  J. 


B.  Walker. 

Old  Guilda  of  Flanders.  (lU.)  By  Herbert 
Pierson. 

The  World's  First  Great  Ship  Bailwij. 

(111.)   By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Hypnotism.— The  Weird  Art.  (111.)  By 

Professor  Donato. 
Waning  Glories  of  VersaiUes.   (III.)  By 

Bdward  King. 
Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Confederaoty 

(111.)   By  Murat  HaUtea<). 
Homiletic  Review.  August.  dO  cento. 
Can  the  Bible  be  Wrought  more  fully  into 

the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Preaching P 

By  Charles  E.  Knox.  D-D. 
Sketches  of  Pulpit  Power,  with  Bxamples. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
Besponslbllity  for  BeUef.  By  Robert  F. 

Sample,  D.D 
Nicene  Creed.    By  J  B  Remensnyder, 

D.D. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  August. 

50  cents. 

Glimpses  of  Log-CaMn  Life  in  Barly  Ohio. 

(Ilnistrated.)  Emanuel  Spencer 
Narragansett :  Its  Historic  Associations. 

Clement  Ferguson 
Major-General  Ebenezer  Stevens  (with 

Portrait.)  The  Editor. 
French  Canadian  Peasantiy.  FK>sper 

Bender,  M.D. 


New  England  Magazine.  August.  95 
cents.  ^ 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  By  Migor 
George  S.  Merrill. 

WomaiTs  Relief  Corps.  By  Sarah  B. 
Fuller. 

Political  Progress  and  Political  Danoers  in 
Massachusetts.  By  Raymond  L.  Bridg- 
man. 

Horace  Mann.   By  Mary  R.  Keith. 
Bivouac  of  Sherman's  Army.  (Poem.)  By 

L.  Blanche  Fearing. 
Massachusetts'  Soldiers'  Home.  By  Ompt. 

John  G.  B.  Aiams. 
Land  System  of  the  Western  Beserve  of 

Ohio.  ByHoeeaPanl. 
Our  Day.  cents. 
Romanism  and  the  Rum  Traffic.  By  Miss 

M.  F.  Cusack. 
Ethical  Culture  of  Afro-Amcrioan  Youtii. 

By  Pres.  F.  B  Rankin. 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Lax  Divoroe.  By 

Rev.  Leroy  S.  Bean. 
Wisconsin  Decision    on   the  Bible  in 

Schools.   By  Ex-Pres.  G.  F.  Magoun. 
Boston  Monday  Lectures.— Fraudulent 

Blections.  By  Joseph  Cook. 
Poet-Lore.  August.  2b  cenu. 
Reoen  i  Renaissance.   I  — RoumaniUe  and 

Mistral.  By  Maria  Lefferts  Blmendorf. 
Shakespeare's  Inheritance  from  the  Foor- 

teeiitn  Century.  By  Dr.  Sinclair  Komer. 
First  American  Editor  of  Shakespeare. 

By  J.  Parker  Norris. 
Timehrt.  June.  4s. 
Diffusion  of  Sugar  Cane  compared  wltll 

Double  Crushing.   Bv  Nevile  Lubbock. 
Jamaica  Proverbiiu  PhUosophy.  By  Rev. 

D.  J.  Reynolds. 
Our  Railroad  Age,  or  South  American 

Development.   By  T.  P.  Porter. 
Jottings  from  the  British  Guiana  CK>ld 

Diggings.   By  B.  Fraser  Luckie. 
Defecation  of  Cane  Juice  by  Electricity. 

By  Sea'orth  M.  Bellaiis. 
On  the  Upper  Demerara  River,  about  and 

above  the  Great  FalU.  By  Bditor. 

ART. 

Art  and  Literature,  is. 

The  Sculptor." 
*'  Vaahti  Deposed." 

George  MacDonald,  LL.D.  (with  Por- 
trait.) 

Salons  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  of  the 

Champs  Blys^,  1890. 
Bjdrnstjeme  Bjdmsoa. 
Ui-»tory  of  Habitation. 
Artist.  August. 
Old  Truths  and  New  Reviewers.  (Duke 

of  Marlborough   as  Art  Critic.)  J. 

Stanley  Little. 
Art  Journal.  28. 6d. 
"NonAngli,  sed  Angell.**  ByArmytage, 

from  picture  by  Keeley  Halswelle. 
Boyal  Academy  in  the  Last  Cienturv. 

(Illustrate  I.  •    By  J.  B.  Hodiison,  K  A. 
Paris  Copyist,    i Illustrated.)  By  B.  B. 

Somervflle- 
Church    Puruisbing   and  Decoration. 

(Illustrated.)   By  Aymer  Vallance. 
Sight  and  Memory  in  relation  to  Art. 

By  W.  W.  Feuii. 
Nungat«  of  Haaittngton.  ailustrated.) 

By  Francis  Watt. 
Group  of  Great  Painters.  (Illustrated.) 

By  Alice  Meynell. 

Century  Magazine. 

An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  John  La  Farge. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  August  i. 
The  Virgin  of  tne  Pink  ;  attributed  to 

Leonarao  da  Vinci.  M.  le  Baron  H.  de 

GreymuUer. 
Greece  and  Japan.  B.  Pettier. 
The  Laws  of  Horse  Drawing.    Ool.  Do- 

housset. 

The  Cabinet  Maker,  David  Roentgen. 


Good  Words.  6d. 
Stragglers  in  Art.    II.— Frangois  Louis 
Frangais.  By  Richard  Heath. 

Maradne  of  Art.  is. 

"The  Stone  Age."    (Frontispiece.)  By 

Femand  Cormon. 
Sculpture  of  the  Year.  (Illustrated.)  By 

Various  Artists. 
Modem  Schools  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 

as  illustrated  by  the  "  Grand  Prix  "  at 

the  Paris  Exhibition.    II.  —  France. 

(Illustrated.)  By  Claude  Phillips. 
Illustrating  of  Books  :  From  the  Serious 

Artist's  Point  of  View.  II.  (Illustrated.) 

George  du  Maurier. 
•*Lady  AoUnd  and  her  OhUdren."  Sir 

Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A. 
Babies  in  Art  and  Nature.  (Illustrated.) 

H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 
"  Scottish  National  Memorials,-  (lllus.) 

J.  M.  Gray.  « 
••An  Echo  from  Willowwood."  Poem. 

(Illustrated.)  Miss  Christina  G.  Ross  tti. 
Some  Ancient  Representations  of  Brosand 

Psyche.   (lllus.)  Mrs.  W.  B.  Leoky. 
Illustrated  Juuinalism  in  England:  Its 

Development.    III.   (Il.ustrated.)  0. 

N.  Williamson. 
Murray's  Magazine. 

Lacly  Artists  in  Paris.  Miss  M.  A.  Belloc. 
Newbery  House  Magazine. 
Peter  i*nul  Ruucus.   (Illustrated.)  G.S. 

Macquold. 

New  England  Magazine.  Angnst. 

The  American  Art  Student  in  Paris. 
(Illustrated.)  AUce  F.  Peterson. 
Serl1mer*s  Magazine. 
Millet  ana  Recent  Criticism.    W.  0. 
Lamed. 
Tinsley^s  Magazine. 
William  Holman  Hunt.  A.T.Story. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing*s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  August. 
Lttdwig  Knaus.   With  Portrait.  (Illus- 
trated.)  L.  Pietsch. 
Colour  and  Colour  Photography.  Jules 
DuprS.  With  Portrait.  (Illustrated.) 
Munich  Exhibition  of  1890.  H.  B.  von 
Berlepsch. 

The  Academy  Bzhibition  in  Berlin.  Paul 
Schdnfeld. 

Work. 

The  Mechsnical  Processes  of  Sculpture. 

ARMENIAN. 

Haatess.  August. 

Tne  Provinces  of  Shirwan,  Ohisan  and 
Tatik.  Prof.  Joseph  Wtlusch. 

National  PubUcaOons  of  the  year  1S89. 

Bmyraa  and  the   Armenians.  T.  JA> 
maglan. 

A  Week  in  Tiflis.  G.  Durian. 
Ararat.  July  31  st. 

The  Parable  of  Talents. 

Tha  Psychological  Ideas  from  Scientific 
Staiiii|)omi. 

linv  eiiiiig  Considerations.  Katchperonni. 

Bxtracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Suuate. 
MassiS.   Aug.  Ist. 

National  Review.   A.  Arpiarian. 

Fisherman  Kevork.   L.  Pashalian. 

Confession.   G.  G. 

A  (Question  Unanswered  (Poetry)*  H.  ti. 
From  our  Homes.  Hemnt. 
Hospitality  is  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Heaven. 
Vaiiaar. 

FRENCH. 

Bevu  du  Monde  CathoUque.  August. 

The  Weaker  Sides  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

By  A.  Rondelet. 
The  French  Navy    By  David  de  Conde. 
The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Roman 

Brevianr.   By  Dom  F.  Piaine. 
Bloody  Mary.  By  A.  Haudecoeur. 
Mme.  de  Sslnte  Beuve  and  the  Piuis  Ur- 

soline  Nuns.  J.  By  Jean  d'Btlenne. 
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A.  1.  6d. 

Oarden  in  the  House.  Mrs.  Tom  Jerrold 
Photofrraphy.   Walter  B.  Woodbury 
JuT«iile  Cyciing  and  the  Vibratiou  Ques- 
tion.  Lacy  Hi]  tier. 

Amateur  Work.  6d. 
Mystery  of  Stationery  Forwarding.  Alfred 
Bean. 

Electric  Bell  In  its  Simplest  Form  t  How 
to  construct  it.  (Illustrated.)  John 
H.  Milne. 

Simple  Hive  Smoker.  (Illustrated.)  J. 
L.  Dwyer,  B.A. 

Anglo-Austria.  August. 
Francois  Villon 

Words  which  have  a  History^Haleyon. 

Antiquary,  is. 

Barber-Surgeons  of  London.  (Illustrated.) 
Sydnev  Young. 

Holv  Wells.  Their  Legends  and  Supersti- 
tions.  R.  C.  Hope,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L 

Some  Old  Gardens.    J.  A.  Spar\'el-Bayly. 

King's  Confessors.   Rev.  0.  P.  R.  Palnwr. 

Arsosy.  6d. 

Fair  Normandy.  (Illustrated.)  Chaa.  W. 
Wood. 

Astrologer*s  Magazine.  4d. 

Lessons  in  Astrology  for  Beginners. 

The  Planet  Neptune. 

Notable  Horoscopes,  with  Mapa— 

H.R.H.  Albert  Victor  of  Wales. 

H.I.H.  the  late  Prince  Imperial. 

Jefius  Christ's  Nativity  (continued). 
The  Part  of  Fortune. 
Horary  .Astrology,  mritb  Map — 

Will  the  P.itient  Recover? 
The  Planet  Mercury. 

AtalanU.  6d. 

Har%e*t-Time  and  its  Customs.  (Illus- 
trated.)  Peter  McNub. 

Picardy  and  Artjis.  (Illustrated.)  Sarah 
Tytler. 

Reading  Union.  Bulwer  Lytton.  Charles 
Kent? 

Atlantic  Monthly,  is. 

Perils  of  Historical  Narrative.  Justin 
Winsor. 

Cranks  as  Social  Motors.   J.  P.  Qnincy. 
Inscription  for  a  Memorial  Bust  of  Pfeld- 

Ing.  James  Kui^eli  Lowfll, 
Disasters  of  1780.  John  Fiske. 
Madame  de  Montespan,  Iter  Sisters  and 

her  Diiughters.   Hope  Notnor. 
Over  the  Teacups,  X.   Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes. 

The  ConsnTation  of  Boetbioa.  H.  W.  P., 
and  L.  D. 

American  and  Gkrman  Schools.  John  T. 
Piince, 

Bankers*  Magazine,  is.  6d. 

Branch  Banks  and  their  Places  in  the 

Banking  System. 
Deposits  in  Australian  Banks. 
Money  Bfarket  in  America. 
Insurance  Actuarial  Record. 
Life  Office  Valuations.  A.  W.  Sunderland. 

M.A. 

.  Blackwood's  Magazine.  2s.  6d. 

Rece»s  as  it  is  and  as  it  was. 

Vale  of  Manor  and  the  Black  Dwarf.  Prof. 

Veitch. 
Morning  in  the  Grampians. 
True  Story  of  the  **  Treasure-Hunt." 
Government  and  the  Crofters.    By  an 

Islesman. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  6d. 

Jottings  by  a  Cyclist.  Rev.  L.  Meadows 
White.  M.A. 

My  First  Gymnastic  Class.  William 
Sutherland.  M.A. 

How  to  Make  a  Condenser  for  an  Induc- 
tk>n(3oil.  (Illustrated.)  B.  A.  B.  Ben- 
nett, B.A. 


Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  7d. 

Military  School  of  Music,  Kneller  Hall. 

Cuthbert  Hadden. 
Some  Facts  about  Length  of  Life. 

Casseirs  Satui*day  Journal.  6d. 

How  Gunpowder  is  Manufactured.  (Illus- 
trated.^ 

Hou*  Klectrlc  Lighting  is  ProWded.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

An  Interview  with  Sir  Edward  Hamley, 
M.P.  (Illustrated.) 

Centennial  Magazine.  June.  is. 

Th*'  Australian  National  Anthem.  J. 

Brtintun  Stephens. 
The  Novel  veisus  the  Pulpit.   W.  Basil 

W'»r.foll. 

A  VUit  to  Grey  Friars.*  (Illustrated.) 

Harry  Williams. 
A  Rr viewer  Reviewed.   Reply  to  Article 

in  '*Mttcmlllan  '  for  March.     W.  O. 

Hod^tison,  M.L.A. 
In  the  JBotinic  Oardi;ns— Adelaide.  Mrs. 

Alfred  Broad. 
Marie  Bathkirt^eft.   C.  H.  Spenoe. 
The  Heart  of  Australia.  (Illustriited.) 

Tf..  nusH  ney. 
The  Old  English  Sunday  Laws.  G.  B. 

Barton. 

T»  «  L*l)our  Party  in  Quetmsland.  Albert 

lUuchciiffe. 
Sir  Cnarles  and  Lady  Hall«.  James 

Green. 

Mtdical  Women.  Ethel  Castilla. 

Century  Magazine.  September  Is.  4d. 

Women  of  the  French  Sai  ns.  V.  (Illus- 
tratc?d.)  Amelia  Gere  Mason. 

Features  of  th^  Proposed  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park.   (Illustrateil.)  JohnMuir. 

Our  New  Naval  Guns.  (Illustrated.) 
Commander  ('  F.  Goodrich. 

Anglomaniacs.  Cone  unIou.  (Illustrated.) 

In  the  Marbl-  Hills.  (lihistrated.)  Bow- 
land  E  Robinson. 

How  Oliforiiia  came  into  the  Union. 
(Illustrated.)  Georije  Han  lin  Fitch. 

Chambers's  Journal.  Septe.nber.  isA. 
Law  of  Hall-Marks. 

Discovery  of  an  Early  Christian  House  at 

Home.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Sufferings  and  Death  of  Books 
I'll  l)e  a  Banker. 

Churchman.   September.  6d. 
Intertlependenoe  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments.  Rev.  Stanley  Lea'hes,  D.D. 
Pasttiral  Work.  Rev.  Frank  Pamell,  M.A. 
Isaac  Barrow.   Verv  Rev.  G-  D.  Boyle^ 

M.A  ,  Dean  of  Safu*bury. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligenoer  and 

RecoiHl.   Septerobfr.  «d. 
Clouds  on  the  Horizon.       Robert  N. 

Cast,  LL.D 
Letters  from  Uganda.   Rev.  R.  H.  Walker. 

Clergyman's  Magazine.  September,  is. 

Portrait  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Trun>. 

Sample  "  Difficulty"  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  Rev.  Henry  Ha3rman,  D.D. 

Cardinal  Newman's  Course. 

CornhiU  Magazine.  September.  6d. 
Rome  and  the  Romans. 
Cab'e  Laying. 
Sedan. 

Edinboro'  Medleal  Journal. 

The  Opportunities  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Student  :  an  Address  to  the 
Medical  Graduates  of  Aug.  1st,  1890. 
Prof.  A.  Russell  Simpson,  M.D. 

Case  of  Homicidal  and  Suicidil  Insanity. 
Wi»h  Plate.   F.  A.  Blkins,  M.B. 

Th«  Treatment  of  Fiat-Foot.  A.  O. 
Miller,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 


Expositor,  u. 

Professor  Elmslie.   Andr  w  Harper,  B.D. 
Pertonid  Remioiaoeooes  of  Cardinal  New- 
man.  Arthur  W.  Button,  M.A. 

Education.   September.  6d. 

University  Correspondence  College  and 

its  Founder  (with  portrait). 
Developments  of  Arithmetical  Teaching. 

H.  A.  Saunders.  M.A. 
Examination  Land. 

Order  of  Sequence  in  Teaching  Latin.  H. 

Millingtou.  M.A. 
Visit  to  Naas.    Miss  Agnes  Ward  (with 

portrait  of  Herr  Salonou). 
Technical  Education  in  the  Provinces. 

English  Illustrated  Vagazine.  6d. 
Servants.   Hon.  Maude  .Stanley. 
Potters  in  Rhineland.  William  Woodall, 
M.P. 

Overland  from  Indis.    Sir  Donald  Mac- 

kensie  Walh^Je.  K.C.I.E. 
Education  and  the  Working-man.  Leonard 

Noble. 

Beefs '  eak  Room  at  the  Lyceum.  Frederick 
Hawkins. 

Identification  of  Criminals  in  France. 
Edmund  R.  Spearman. 

Expository  Times.  3d. 

Preaching  and  Poetry.  Rev.  P.  T.  For 
syth,  M.A. 

Fireside.  6d. 

Ben  Nevii  and  its  Observatory.  (Illus- 
trated.; A.  J.  Smyington. 

Seals.  (Illustrated.)  Andrew  James 
Sjrmingi  on. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  is. 

Geologv   and  Natural   History  of  the 

Algerine  Hills. 
Vagabonds.  Feathered  and  Human. 
"Faust."  H.  Schtitz  W^ilson. 
Literary  Frauds  and  Follies. 
Otter  Hunting. 
Ordeal  by  Poison. 

Girls'  Own  Paper.  6d. 

Women's     Noins  de  Plume."  Dora  de 

Blanquiftre. 
Jane  Seymour.   Sarsh  Tytler. 
Orders  fur  Women.  SopHit  F.  A  Caulfield. 
Motives  from  old  Japane:e  Kmbroiderira 

for  English  Needieworkers.  Gleeson 

White. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  Emma  Brewer. 
Old  Tins  and  their  Uses. 
Ann  of  Cleves.  Sarah  Tytler. 

Good  Words.  6d. 

Trondhjem  Cathedral.    W.  Scott  Dal- 

gleish,  M.A. 
Mosaic  Legi8latk>n.    Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

Gladstone,  M.P. 
Life.   By  Grace  Johnstone 
A  Vice  Versa  School. 

A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Education  In 
France.  By  W.  J.  Greenstreet. 

A  Neglected  Subject  of  Education.  By 
E.  (Jetinger. 

King's  Own.  6d. 
All  or  Nothing. 

Nimrod  :  His  Times  and  Work. 
Pigmies  of  the  African  Forests. 

Ladles'  Treasury.  7d. 
Pigeons  and  their  Varieties.  (lUustrated). 
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Leisure  Hour.  6d. 
Story  of  the  Bngttih  Shirei. 

(Ifluttrat^d.)  BeT.  Oftnon  Oveighton. 
Soveroigns  of  Borope.    King  of  Italy. 

(Portraita.) 
Bdwin  Waugh,  the  Lancaahire  Laureate, 

II.— His  Literary  Life  and  yHwk.  Buth 

Lamb.  _    ^.  , 

Storv  of  the  42nd  Begiment :  The  Black 

Watch,  (fllustn^.) 

Lippinoott*s.  Is. 
Mark  of  the  Beast.    Katherlne  Pearson 

Woods. 

Nicaragua  Canal.  Daniel  Ammen. 
Co'^centration    of    Industrial  Capital. 

Henry  Clews. 
Art  of  Interviewinc.  Frank  A.  Burr. 
Supe  stitions  about  Birds.  Charles  Moll- 

vaine. 

Ge  >rge  Meredith's  Nature  Poems.  Biobard 

Le  Qalllenne. 

Little  Folks  6d. 

Travels  in  Curiosity  Land. 
Noble  Deeds  of  Noble  Ohlldren.  Agrippa 
D'Aubigne. 

Longman's  Magazine.  6d. 

Battle  of  the  "Rgn.   BenjMmin  Kidd. 
Wine  Facts  antfFablet.   Charles  Cooper. 
On  the  Fighting  Instinct.  J.  A.  Bartlett. 
Others  and  Otter-Hunting.  Bev.  M.  O. 

Watkins,  M.A. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.  Andrew  Lang. 

Lucifer,  is.  6d. 

Progress  and  Culture. 
Sp>iinx  of  Theosophy.   (Lecture.)  Annie 
Besant. 

AtlanteAPs.  C.  Carter  Blake,  Dr  Sd.  F.T.S. 

Mote  and  the  Beam.   H.  P.  B. 

Occult  Side  of  some  Bverv-Day  Habits. 

Q.  A.  H.  Johnston,  F.  T.  S. 
Pi«tiR-Sophia. 

Letters  of  Johann  Caspar  Lavater. 

Lyceum.  4d. 

Vicifi«itude«  of  Irish  Land  Tenure. 
Shall  Science  Apologise  for  Crime? 
Thomas  Davis. 

Ancient  Trairedv  and  the  Shakespearian. 
Polish  Faust  Legend. 

Macmlllan*s  Magazine,  is. 

On  Oreenhow  Hill.   Bndyard  Kipling 
Montaiime.   Arthur  TlUev 
Modem  Spirit  in  Rome.  Charles  Bdwardes 
American  Tarriff.   Ooldwin  Smith 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

6d. 

Late   Rev.    Thomas    Addyman  (with 

Portrait.  >  Editor 
Late  Rev.  A.  R.  Pearson 
Christian  Education  in  China.  M.  Waller 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  is. 

Mission  in  Bnsnto  Land.   Rev.  Andrew 

Thompj<on.  D.D.,  Scotland 
Wonruin's  Work  for  Women.    Rev.  F.  F. 

Kllinwood.  D  D. 
SuDematural  Factor  in  Missions.  Arthur 

T.  Pierson,  D  D 
Mormon  Proselytlsm.  Bev.  D.  L.  Leonard 

The  Month.  2s. 
At  Ober-Ammergau  in  1890.   P.  J.  Riley. 
Blessed  Juvenal  Andna,  of  the  Oratory. 

Rev.  John  Morris,  F.S.A. 
The   Renaissance  Popes.     Rev.  John 

Rickaby. 

The  Holv  Places  of  Ireland.—III.  The 
Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough.  The 
Editor. 

Alexander  Heriot  Mackonochie. 
Heredity.  Edward  A.  Rlgby. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend.  6d. 

Belsay  Village,  Castle  and  Hall. 
Moestroopers.—II.  William  Brockie. 


Men  of  Mark  'twizt  Tyne  and  Tweed.— 
The  Nathaniel  Bllisona.  Biohard  Wel- 
foid. 

John  CAayton,  Solicitor  and  Antiquary. 

Monthly  Packet,  is. 
Cameos    from    Bnglith  History.— Tha 

Sacheverell  Blot. 
Sketches  of  Old  None  Literatuie.  Miss 

Oswald. 
Miss  Aloott. 

Papers  on  French  Literature. 

Murray's  Magazine,  is. 

Invasion  or  Starvation.  Capt.  S.  Bardley- 

Wilmot.  R.N. 
Early  Days  Recalled.   Mrs.  Ross. 
Lady  Artists  in  Paris.    Marie  Adelaide 

Beiloc. 

PracUoal  Value  of  Cycling.  Dr.  AUdre 
J.  H.  CrespL 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 

AgnoaticiBm  and  Christianity:  '*Bls- 
merism"  ahd  "Paul  Nugent,"  with  a 
letter  from  the  Bfght  Hon.  W.  B, 
Gladstone.  M.P. 

Difficulti*'S  Peculiar  to  the  Church  in 
Wales :  How  they  are  Met.  Bet.  Canon 
Griffith  RoberU.  « 

Family  Prayers.  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp, 
D.D. 

Flemish  Painters.— III.  Peter  Paul 
Bubens.  (Illustrated.)  Q.  8.  Ifaoquold. 

Boclesiastical  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
W.  J.  Birkbeck. 

Popular  Astn»nomy.— VI.  The  Sun.  (Il- 
lustrated.) H.  Clements. 

Coral  Reefs  and  their  Builders.  Agnes 
Oibeme. 

Stories  of  the  SalnU  for  Chiklren.— III. 
Mra.  Molesworth. 

Outing. 

A  Day  <n  the  Mexican  Capital.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Geo.  De  Haven. 

The  English  Partridge.  (Illustrated.) 
By  Charles  Tum»r. 

The  Prairie  Chicken  of  America.  (Illus- 
t  ated.)   By  Walter  M.  Wolfe. 

Salt-vater  Fishins  near  New  Tork.  By 
Charles  Barker  Bradford. 

Wimbledon,  clllustrated.)  By  T.  C. 
Francis. 

Tacht  Clubs  of  the  Bast.  (Illustrated.) 
By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

The  Newfou'>dland  Dog.  (Illustrated.) 
By  Bdwin  H.  Morris. 

A  Summer  in  Europe  A-Wheel.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Frank  M.  FarwelL 

Hunting  Antelopes  Bast  of  the  Rockies. 
(Illustrated.)   By  John  W.  Hays. 

Bluefish  and  Lotus.  B  v  Franois  Bndioott. 

Photography,  or  the  Munchausen  of  the 
Arts.    (Illustrated.)    By  Dr.  I.  H. 


Parents*  Bevlew.  «d. 
Early  Training.   Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Our  Daughters.   No.  I II.— Work  for  Gen- 
tlewomen as  Blementary  Schoohnis- 


Parenta  and  Children.  I.— The  Family. 

The  Editor. 
Memoir  of  a  Child  Fourteen  Months  Old. 

A  Father  and  Mother. 

People's  Friend.  6d. 

Dr.  George  Macdonald,  Novelist  and  Poet. 

Burl  get  of  Ghost  Stories. 

Finest  Fiddle  in  the  Workl. 

Some  Song-Histories. 

Hand  as  an  Index  to  Character. 

Old  Border  Legend. 

Serlbner*s  Magazine,  is. 

With  Uncle  Sam's  Blue  Jackets  Afloat. 

Ruf  us  Fairohiki  Zogbaum. 
Biffhts  of  the  Citizen— V.    To  his  own 

Property.  James  S.  Norton. 
Country  House.   Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
Nature  and  Man  in  America.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Crown  Jewel.    Heligoland.    C.  Emma 

Cheney. 


Scottish  Geographieal  Magazine.  Aug. 
Is.  6d. 

Vovage  Inland  from  Canton.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Dickson. 

Busalan  Laplanders.  V.  Dingelstedt. 

Shipping  World.  6d. 
Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  (with 
portraits.) 

Workers  in  Steel  and  Iron.  Messrs.  B. 
and  H.  Green's,  Blackwall  Yard.  (Illut- 
trated.) 

The  Quiver.  6d. 

Men  who  have  Stuck  to  their  Posts. 

(lUuatrated  by  G.  C.  Ilindley.) 
Luminous  Bodies.    Bev.  J.  K.  Macduff, 

D.D. 

The  Voyage  of  Life.  Bev.  Arthur  Flnlay 

son.  miustiated.) 
Their  Bright  Example;  or  Half-Houra 

with  the  Worthies  of  Yesterday  and  To- 

Day.    By  the  Bev.  Professor  W.  G. 

BlaiUe,  D.D.,  LL.U.,  Ac  IIL-Mra. 

Augustus  Hare.  (Illustrated.) 
Bevelations  of  Character.    By  the  Bev. 

W.  Mann  Statham.  II.^haracter  and 

Conversation. 

Sun.  6d. 

Modem  Greek  Songs.  Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 
Swinburne  and  Whitman.  KinetonParkes. 
Love  Disappointments  of  Great  Men. 

G.  Bamett  Smith. 
Group  of  Eminent  Women.  Elspeth  H. 

Barzia. 

Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 

Church  Life  and  Work  in  America.  Dr. 
Aubrey 

Visit  to  the  **Asiles  John  Boat "  at  Laforee. 
Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Westcott,  D.D. 
Workhouse  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 
Agricultural,  Swindon.  Mrs.  Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 

Birds  of  the  Trees.  Rev.  Theodore  Wood. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    A.  Macleod 

Symington,  D.D. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquina.  Archdeacon  Far- 

rar,  D.D. 

Sword  and  TroweL  Sd. 
The  CToUese  Men  at  Weatwood. 
Drives  at  Mentone.  0.  H.  Sputgeon. 

Temple  Bar.  is. 

John  Bull  Abroad. 
Dryden  and  Scott. 
Sydney  in  September. 

Theatre,  is. 

Why  are  we  PUygoers?  Marie  Oorbett 

Kilbum. 

Annals  df  the  Bath  Stage.--Ftet  IV.  Wal- 
ter Calvert. 

Time.  Is. 
Mythof  A.thena.  Paul  Lafargue. 
Editing ala Mode.-Dr.  R.  HflU  BoeweU. 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Chinese  Superstitions.  E.  T.  C.  Weraer. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  6d. 

William  Hohnan  Hunt.  Alfred  T.  Storw. 

Cricketers  of  t he  North  and  South.  ClU.^ 

Lullaby.   A  Poem.   Ida  White. 

Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment. (Portrait.)  Charles  J.  WartL, 
M.A. 

Woman's  World,  is. 

Madame  Albani  at  Home.  (Illustrated.) 

Frederick  Dolman. 
Persistent  Delusions  in  Etiquette.  Mra 

L.  H.  Armstrong. 
Confessions  of  a  Lady  Graphologist.  Mav 

Kennett.  ^ 

Work.  6d. 
Simple  Method  of  Boat  U 
Practical  Details  of  Bookb 
Clocks  and  Clock  (Sases. 

Young  England.  8d. 
P^to^phy  for  Lads.  (II.)  WiUord  F. 

Indoors  and  Out :  Mushrooming.  CIll.) 
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A. 

A.  A» 
A.A.P.S 


A.  L., 
All  W., 
A.  M., 
Ant. 

tt 

Art  J., 
AstPOl. 

Ata., 
Au. 

A.  W., 

B.  , 

B.  B., 
Bank. 
Bel.. 
Bk-wm 
B.  M. 

B.  0.  P. 

Cen.. 

C.  F.  M. 

Ch., 

ChauU, 
Ch.  M.. 
C.  J., 

C.  M., 

C.  M.  I., 


Com.. 
Cos., 
C.  P., 
C.  Q.. 


Arena 

Anglo-AottrlA 
AnnaU  of  the  Amerkxm 
Academy  of  PoUtioal 
mod  Social  Sdenoe 
Art  and  Literature 
All  the  World 
Atlantic  Monthly 
Antiouary 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Andover  Review 
Arjrosy 
Artist 
Art  Journal 
M.,  Astrologer's  Maga- 
zine. 
Atalanta 
Author 

Amateur  Work 
Baily's  Magasine 
Baby 

Bow  Bells. 
Bankers'  Magazine 
Belgravia 
.  Bookworm 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
Bov's  Own  Paper 
Cortihill 
Centennial 

CasseU  s  Family  Maga- 
zine 
Churchman 
Chautauquan 
Churcii  Monthly 
Chambers's  Journal 
ClerKTman's  Magazine 
Clas^cal  Keview 
Century  Magazine 
Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer  and  Be- 
00  rd 
Commonwealth 
Cosmopolitan 
Contemporary  Pulpit 
Church  Quarterly 


C.  S.       OaMell's  Saturday 

Journal 
Com. ,  Commonwealth 
C.  R.      Contemporary  Beview 

C.  S.,      CaaselVs  Saturday 

Journal 

D.  R.,     Dublin  Beview 

E.  .  Bxpoiitor 
Ed^  Education 

E.  H.,     English  Historical  Re- 
view 

E.  I.,      English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
E.  R.,      Edinburgh  Review 
E.  T.,      Expository  Timet 
E.  W.      Bast  and  West 
P.,  Porum 
PL,  Pireaide 
P.  R.,     Fortnightly  Review 
G.  OentlemarTs  Magazine 

G.  0.  P. ,   Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.T^      Great  Thoughts 

G.  W.,    Good  Words 

H.  ,  Housewife 
H.  C,     Home  Chimes 
H.  P.,      Home  Friend 

H.  M.,  Harper's  Magazine 
H.  R.,     HomUetic  Review 

H.  W.,    Homeopatliic  World 

I.  C.  B«,  Illustrated  Carpenter 

and  Builder 
I.E.R.,  Irish  BoclesiaaUcal 
Record 
IgdrasU 
I.  Irish  Monthly 

In.  E.J    Indian  Empire 
I.  N.  H.  Illustrated    Naval  and 

Military  Magazine 
J.  E*.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Q.R.,  Jewish    Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Jup.       Juridiqial  Review 
K.,  Knowledge 
Kg.,  Kindergarten 
K.  0.,    King's  Own 


LawQ.,   Law  Quarterly 

L.  P.,      Little  VoVkB 

L.  H.,      Leisure  Hour 

Lip         Lippinoott's  Monthly 

L.  M.,      Longman's  Magazine 

L.  Q.,      London  Quarterly 

L.  T.,      Ladies'  Treasury 

Luc..  Lucifer 

L.  W.,     Life  and  Work 

Ly.  Lvceum 

Blae.,      Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.  A.  H>  Magazine  of  American 

HUtory 
M.  Art,   Magazine  of  Art 
M.  C,     Monthly  Chronicle  of 

North  Country  Lore. 
Mind.  Mind 
M.  M..     Murray's  Magazine 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
M.  N.  C,  Methomst    New  Con- 
nexion Masotzlue 
M.  Q.,    Manchester  Quarterly 
M.  R.,     Missionary   Review  of 

the  World 
MUS.T.,  Musical  Times 
N.  A.  R.,  Nortli    American  Re- 
view 

Nat,  R.,  National  Review 
N.  C.,     Nineteenth  Century 
N.  E.M.,  New  England  Magazine 
N.  H.,     Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.Mus.  J., Nonconformist  Musical 

Journal 
N.  N.,      Nature  Notes 
N.  R.,      New  Review 
0.,  Outing 
0.  D.,      Our  Dav 
P.,  Portfolio 
P.  E.  P,.  Palestine  Exploration 

Pund 

P.  P.,      People's  Friend 
Pliren.J.,PbrenoIogical  Journal 
Phr6n.M.,  Phrenological  Mag«- 
zine 


Plon.,  Pioneer 
P.  L.,      Poet  Lore 
P.M.H.,  Primitive  Methodist 

Mazazine 
P.  M.  Qm  Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterlv 
P.  Q.,      Photographic  Quarterly 
P.  R.,      Parents'  Keview 
P.  R.  R.,  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
Ps.,  Psyche 
Q..  Quiver 
Q.  R.,      Quarterly  Review 
S..  Sun 
Scots,     Soots  Magazine 
Scrib..    Scribner's  Magazine 
S.  D..      Subjtcte  of  Uie  Day 
S.  G.  M.,  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
S.  H.,      Sundny  at  Home 
S.  M.,      Sunday  Magazine 
Soe.  R.,   S«icial  Ke%'iew 
S.  R.,       Scott  iftti  Keview 
S.  T.,       Sword  and  Trowel 
St..  Statesman 
Stu.,  Student 
Sun.  R.,  Sunday  Review 
S.  W.,     Shipping  World 
T..  Time 
Tim.,  Tlmehri 
T.  B.,      Temple  Bar 
Th  »        Thea  le 
Tin.,       Timlev  s  Magazine 
T.  M.,      Theological  Monthly 
T.  R„      Theological  Review 
U.  R.,      Universal  Keview 
U.  S.M.,  UnitedSer\ice Magazine 
W.,  Work 
W.  M.,    Workers*  Monthly 
W.  R.,     Westminster  Review 
W.  W.,   Woman  s  World 
Y.  E..     Young  England 
Y.  Mm     Young  Man 
Z..  Zoologist 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  All  the  articles  in 
the  leading  Reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.  Many  more  articles  are 
indexed  than  can  be  noticed  in  the  Rbvibw  of  Rbvubws,  but  when  they  are  noticed,  the  number  of  the  page  is  added  on 
which  the  notice  will  be  found. 


A  1.  Sept,  305 

Addynuui,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.  N.  C,  Sept 

Africa:  Pygmies,  K.  0.,  Sept;  African  River 
and  L^e  Systems,  by  Thomas  Stevens, 
Serib.,  Sept 

Afro- American  Youth,  Ethical  Culture  of,  by 
J.  B.  Rankin.  0.  D.,  Aug 

Agriculture :  The  Fanners  Alliance  in  America, 
1^  Prof.  C.  8.  Walker.  A.  R.,  Ang.  383 ;  Pot- 
aibilities  of  Agriculture,  by  Prince  P.  Krapot- 
kin.  P.,  Aug,  336;  American  Railways  and 
British  Pkrmers,  by  J.  8.  Jeane,  N.C..  Sept ;  Is 
Central  Africa  worth  having  f  by  Sir  JT  Pope 
Hennessy  and  Bdw.  Dicev,  N.C.,  oept,  3fi6 

Agnosticism  and  Christianity,  N.  H.,  Sept 

Albam,  Madame.  W.  W.,  Sept 

Alcott,  Miss  L.,  M.  P..  Sept 

▲Igerine  Hills,  Geology  and  Natural  History  of, 
G.M.,  Sept 

Amateur  Work,  Sept,  305 

Analogic,  Rev.  C.  Beeclicr  on,  A.  R.,  Aug. 

Anclna,  Bleated  Juveoal,  9ev.  J.  Morris  on,  K., 
ScfA 


Andover  Review,  Aug,  383, 804 

Anglican  Doubt,  Btbloi  of,  by  O.  Shipley, 

I  E.R.,Aug 
Anglo-Austria,  Aug 

Animals,  Mutual  idd  among,  by  Prince  Krapot- 

kin,N.C.,38« 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 

and  Social  Science,  July,  349,  804 
Anne  of  Cleves,  Sarah  Tytler  on,  6.  0.  P., 

Sept 

Anthropometrr :  Identification  of  Criminals  in 
France,  by  K.  R.  Spearman,  B*  L,  Sept 

Antiquary.  Sept,  805 

Antonio.  Fray,  Legend  of,  6. W.,  349 

Ardilaun  or  High  Island,  Shrine,  Bishop  Heal^ 
on,  L  E.  R.,  Aug 

.Irena,  Aug.  239,  i'46.  804 

Argentine  Republic :  Development  of,  by  R.  B. 

Uallander,  P.  R.,  Sept;  FInanee. byW.  R. 

Lawson,P.  R.,  Sept ;  Argentine  Pillbutterers. 

by  W.  R.  Lawson.  C.R.,  Sept,  353 
Argosy,  Sept.  309 

Annies,  Bnglish  and  Poreign :  GermaaCiitldsm. 


of  the  British  Army,  L  N.  M.,  Sept ;  The 
Black  Watch,  L.  H.,  Sept;  Military  Topo- 
graphy, L  N.  M.,  Sept :  Recent  Ciianges  in 
the  Crerman  Army,  I.  N.  M..  Sept;  The 
Bulgarian  Army.  I.  N.  M..  Sept ;  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  by  Major  G.  S.  Merrill, 
N.  E.  M.,  Aug.  343 ;  TheVnited  States  Militia, 
by  Gen.  W.  T.  Shennan  N.  A.  R..  Aug.  240; 
Kational  Guard  Camps  of  Instruction,  oy  W. 
R.  Hamilton,  Cos..  Aug;  The  Massachusetts 
Soldiers'  Home,  by  Capt.  J.  G.  B.  Adams. 
N.  E.  M.,  Aug;  The  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  by 
Sarah  E.  Puller,  N.  E.  M.,  Aug ;  Annv  Reform 
in  the  Native  States  in  India,  U.  S.  M.,  Sept; 
Clothing  of  the  Armv,  U.  S.  M.,  Sept,  356 ; 
Smokeless  Powder.  U.  S.  M.,  Sept;  The 
Private  Soldier's  Wrongs,  by  A.  V.  Pahner, 
N.C,  Sept,  356;  Foreign  MiUtary  Periodiciris, 
378 

Art  MagaziLcs  and  Art  in  oihtr  Magazines,  see 

^^€oogle 


30^ 


Astronomy:  Ben  Nertt  and  Its 

Fi.,  Sept :  the  Sun,  Sir  R.  S.  Ball  on,  Q, 
Sept ;  and  H.  Olemrats  on,  N.  H..  Seiyb 
Atalanta,  Sept,  258.305 
AtKena,  Myth  of,  by  P.  Lafargae.  T.,  Sept 
Athletic*  and  Gymnastict,  see  also  under  Cric- 
ket. Cycling;  Professionalism  in  Sports,  by 
Hon.  T.  Roosevelt,  N.  A.  R..  Aug,  962  ;  My 
First  Gymnastic  Class,  by  W.  Sutheriana, 
B.  0.  P..  Sept 
Atlanteant,  Dr.  C.  O.  Blake  on,  Lue.,  Aug 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Sept.  341,  947,  266,  306 


Australia:  Macmillan  on,  in  March,  Reply  to, 
by  W.  O.  Hodgkinson,  Gen..  June ;  The  Art 
of  Australia,  by  Thos.  Heney,  Ctn.,  June 


Sf  dney  in  Septembtr,  T.  B.,  Sept ;  the  Labour 
P^rty  in  Queensland,  C«n..  J«ne;  Water  in 
Australian  Saharas,  by  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey, 
N.C..  Sept 


Austro-Hungary,  The  2k>ne  Railway  IWiff  in 
Hungary,  by  p  •  -  -  •         •    *  -  - 
July, 


by  Prof.  B.  J.  James,  A.  A.  P.  S, 


Bankers'  Magazine,  Sept  106 

Barrow,  Isaac,  Dean  Boyle  on,  Ch.,  Sept 

BashkirtsefT,  Marie,  and  her  Journal,  0.  H, 

Spenceon,  Gen.,  June 
Bath3,  Public,  for  the  Poor,  by  J.  B.  Walker, 

Cos.,  Aug 
Bee  Hives,  etc.,  W.,  Sept 
Belgian  Magazines,  MO 

Belief.  Responsibility  for,  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample, 

H.  R.,  Aug 
Belsay,  M.  C..  Sept 

Ben  Nevis  and  its  Observatory,  PL,  Sept 

Bermuda,  or  Somers  Ids.,  T.,  Sept 

Bible  in  Schools,  Wisconsin  Decision,  G.  F. 

Magoun  on,  0.  D.,  Aug 
Bion  of  Smyrna,  by  W.  Bi.  Fullerton,  NX.,  Sept 
Birds:  Feathered  Marauders,  Nat.  R.,  Sept 

Feathered  Vagabonds.  G.M.,  Sept 
Birds  of  the  Trees,  Rev.  T.  Wood  on,  S.  M. 

Sept 

Bird  Superstitions,  by  C.  Mcllvaine,  Lip..  Sept 
Bislaiid.  Miss.  Bliz.,  A  Flying  Trip  round  the 

World  by,  Cos.,  Aug 
Black  Watch.  Story      L.  H..  Sept 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept.  258,  305 
Book-Binding,  IVactical,  W..  Sept 
Boswell,  G.  ST  Layard  on.  U.  R..  Aug 
Boswell's  "  Johnson,"  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  T^ 

Sept 

Botanic  Gardens,  Adelaide,  Mf«.  A.  Broad  on, 

Con.,  June 
Bow  Bells,  Sept,  305 
Boy's  Own  Paper,  Sept,  306 
Brain,  Have  we  two  Brains  or  one  ?  by  Dr.  O.  B. 

Brown  Si^uard,  P.,  Aug 
Browning,  Robert,  Humour  of,  by  JeMie  M. 


Anderson,  P.L.,  Aug 
Bulgaria,  Army  of,  L  If, 
BullToie.  L.  P.,  ~ 
Bystander,  Aug, ; 


■..Sept 


Cables,  see  under  Telegr^ih 

California,  How  it  came  into  the  Union,  by  G.  H. 
Fitch.  C.  M.,  Sept 

Canada :  The  United  States  and,  (Annexation), 
by  B.  Wiman,  N.  A.  R.,  Aug,  302;  Canada  and 
the  United  SUtes,  A  Stuc^r  in  Comparative 
Politics,  by  J.  Q.  Bourinot,  A.  A.  P.  S..  July  ; 
The  French-Canadian  Peasantry,  M.  A.  H., 
Aug;  France  and  Canada,  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith  on,  Bt.,  Aug,  237 

Cancer  Cure  of  Count  Mattel,  S.  Kennedy  and 
T.  R.  AUinson  on,  Nat  R..  Sept,  M6 

Capital  and  Labour,  see  under  Labour  Questions. 

Carib-French  Dictionary  of  Father  Breton,  Tim, 
June 

Garlyle,  Thomas,  on  Sir  Walter  Soott,  by  D. 

Sime,  Ig.,  Sept;  Humour  of,  by  Jessie  M. 

Anderson.  P.  L.,  Aug;  and  Old  women,  by 

Pauline  W.  Roose,  Nat.  R.,  Sept 
Carthage,  B.  A.  Freeman  on,  C.  R.,  Sept,  360 
OasseU^  Family  Magazine,  Sept 
Oasseirs  Saturday  Journal,  Sept 
Oatholio  Church  and  the  Rum  TraAc,  see  tinder 

Temperance 
Centennial,  June.  306 
Century  Magazine,  Sept,  347,  S66 
Chambers's  Journal,  Sept 
Ohautauquan,  Sept.  258.  804 
Children's  Books,  Before  the  Invention  of  Print- 

lng.-II.,  by  C.  Welsh.  N.  &•  Sept 


Review  of  Reviews^ 

China  I  American  Influence  In  China,  by  Hon. 
J.  R.  Toong,  N.  A.  R..  Aug,  969;  Christian 
Bduoation,  M.  N.  C.  Sept;  Chinese  Supers 
stition,  T.,  Sept:  A  Voyage  inland  from 
Canton,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Diokson,  II.,  S.  0. 
Aug 

Chinese  Superstitions,  7.,  Sept 

Church  of  Bn|icnd  t  NQiitti'otAngUoan  Doubt, 

II.,  by  O.  a@Gey,  L  B.  E,  Aug 
Church  in  Wales,  Dlfflculti  A,  >y  Canon  G. 

RoberU,N.  H.,  Sept 
Church  Life  and  Work  in  America,  Dr.  Aubr^ 

on,  S.  H.,  Sept 
Churchman,  Sept,  306 

Chureh  Missionary  Intelligencer  and  Record, 
Sept 

Chureh  Unity,  C.  M.,  Sept.  347 

Churches :  Westminster  Abbey,  Dean  Bradley 
on,  N.  A.  R..  Aug,  360;  TrondhJem  Cathedral, 
W.  C.  Scott  Dalgleish  on,  6.  W.,  Sept 

Citizen,  Ri|^U  of,  by  J.  8.  Norton,  Serib., 
Sent 

Ctvil  Service,  Ruin  of,  by  SirR.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
N.  C.  Sept 

Clayton,  John,  Solicitor  and  Anttquaiy,  M.  C, 
Sept 

Clergy,  Seoond-olass,  Rev.  H.  Sutton  on,  Nat  R.» 
Sept 

Clergyman's  Magazine,  Sept,  306 

CIou(U  on  the  Horizon,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Cnst, 

C.  M.  L,  Sept 
Coincidences,  Contemporary,  T.,  June 
Colonies:  Obstacles  to  Imperial  FMleration, 

U.  S.  M.,  Sept 
Conunon  Sense,  by  F.  W.  Haine,  W.  R.,  Sept 
Confraternities,  Rev  D.  CLoan  on,  I.  B.  R.,  Aug 
Contemporary  Review.  Sept.  338,  360.  354,  308 
CopyrLgnt,  Anolent,  Sun,  Sept  • 
Coral  Reefs  and  tlieir  Builders,  by  A.  Gibeme, 

N.H.Sept 
Comhill  Magazine,  Sept,  388 
Cosmopolitan,  Aug.  304 

County  Council  of  London,  A.  Baumann  on, 
U.  Bf.,  Aug 

Cranks  as  Social  Motors,  by  J.  P.  Quln<sy,  A.  M., 
Sept 

Cr^t  Fonder.  Bank.  Sept 

Creeds :  The  Nicene  Creed,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Remen- 

synder,  H.  R.,  Aug ;  Creed  of  Dr.  Kaftan, 

H.  R.,  July,  338 
Cricketers  of  the  North  and  South,  Tin.  Sept 
Crime  and  Criminals :  Treatment  of  Crime  and 

the  Criminal  Classes,  hj  Prof.  Tucker.  A.  R.. 

Aug;  Shall  Science  Apologise  for  Crime? 

Ly.,  Aug;  Identification  of  Criminals,  see 

under  Anthropometry 
Criticism.  Oscar  Wilde  on.  N.  C.  Sept 
Crofters,  see  under  Scotland 
C?yoling :  Jottings,  by  Rev.  L.  Meadows  White, 

B.  0.  P.,  Sept ;  Practical  Value  of,  by  Dr.  A. 

J.  H.  Cresj^M.  M.  Sept,  368 


Dantesque  Ideals  of  Love,      J.  A.  Symonds, 

C.  R..  Sept,  363 
Davis,  Thomas,  Irfih  Plitriot,  Ijr.f  Aug 
D^liet^  in  Modem  Lite,  1^  Mrs.  B.  8.  Phelpe, 

P.,  Aug 

Demerara  River,  Upper,  Tim..  June 

Dilke.  Sir  Charles,  Radical  Programme  of, 

N.  R..  Sept 
Divorce,  see  under  Marriage  Laws 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres 
Dryden.  Poet.  T.  B..  Sept 
Dutch  Magazines.  3S8,  387 


Ban  de  Cologne,  Mrs.  B.  Brewer  on,  G.  0.  P., 
Sept 

Bditlng.  a  In  mode,  by  P.  Fitzgecald,  T.,  Sept 
Bdooation.  Sept.  306 

Bduoation,  see  also  under  Technical  Bduoation, 
UniversitieB ;  Developmei-ts  of  Arithmetical 
Teaching,  byH.  A.  Saunders,  Ed.,  Sept ;  Bz- 
aminatlons,  Ed-,  Sept;  Order  of  Sequence  in 
Teaching  Latin,  by  H.  Milllngton,  Ba.,  Sept ; 
Marly  naining.  Bishop  Goodwin  on,  P.R., 
Sept;  Over  Education,  W.  R.,  Sept;  Edu- 
cational System  in  Publio  Schools,  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  O.  Welldon,  C.  It,  Sept.  363 ;  Bduoation  and 
the  Working  Man,  by  L.  Nobel.  B.  L,  Sept ; 
The  Bible  in  Schools,  Wisconsin  Dedston. 
by  G.  F.  Magoun,  0.  D.,  Aug;  American 
and  German  Schools,  by  J.  T.  Prince,  A. 
Bopi^  s  Xho  Higher  Bduoation  of  Women  in 


America,  by  Sylvia  Clark,  N.  M.  B*.  Aogt 
Italian  Education,  J.  E.,  Sept;  A  Vtee-tmia 
School.  J.  E..  Sept ;  How  to  Lengthen  Ele- 
mentary School  Life.  J.  E^  Sept;  Progress  of 
Bduoation  in  France,  J.  B..  oept;  Boarding 
School  Life,  J.  E.,  Sept 
B^,  Battle  of  the,  by.  B.  Kidd,  L.  M.,  Sept, 

Electoml  Blackmailing,     J.  J.  Davies.  Nat.  R., 

Sept 

Electricity  t  Defecation  of  Cane  Jnloe,  by  9. 
M.  Bellain.  Tim..  June 

Emigrants'  Home  at  Blaokwall.  W.  C.  Preston 
on,  S.  M.,  Sept 

Bmgration  and  Immigration:  Foreign  Immi- 
gration in  America,  by  P.  Ander,  A..  Aug. 

English  lUustimted  Maazine,  Sept.  351.  %8. 306 

English  PbUtios  behind  the  Soenee,  by  the  late 
Nassau  W.  Senior.  N.  C,  Sept 

English  Shfaes,  Stories  of,  1^  Bev  Oanon 
Cieightoo,  L.  H.,  Sept 

Btiqu^,  Delusions  in,  W.  W.,  Sept 

Bxpodtory  Times,  Sopt 


FamUy  PAyws,  N.  H.,  Sept,  348 

Fanst,  H.  Schuts-Wllsonon,  G.  M.,  Sept;  Fanit 
Lmnd,  Polish,  Ly.,  Aug 

Fiction,  the  Novel  versus  the  Pulpit,  by  W.  B. 
Worsfold,  Can.,  June ;  the  Future  of  Flotion, 
by  James  SuUy,  P.,  Aug.  368 

Fighting  Instinct.  L.  M.,  Sept 

Finance:  Branch  Banks.  Bank.,  Sept. ;  Certi- 
fication of  Transfers.  Bank.,  Sept.;  Com- 
panies Winding-up  Act,  Bank.,  Sept 

Fireside,  Sept 

Fisheries  Disputes :  Franoe  and  Newfoundland, 
Sir  W.  Whiteway  and  his  Colleagues  on,  F.R., 
Sept,  364 :  and  D.  Moriaon  on.  P.,  Aug 

Flowers.  Language  of,  B.  B.,  Sept 

Folk  Lore,  Cnaut..  Sept 

Forei^  Immigration,  w.  H.  ¥mkins  on,  Nat. 

Formative  Influences,  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody, 

Fortnighti'y  Review.  Sept,  339.  361,  364 
Forum,  Aug.  336,  338.  368.  368.  369,  308 
Franoe  and  Newfoundland,  see  under  Fisheries 
French  Literaturo,  Papers  on,  M.  P.,  Sept; 

Roumanille  and  Mistral,  Proven^  Poets, 

P.  L.,  Aug 
French  MagazinM.  346,  361,  363,  366 
French  Salons,  Women  of,  V.,      Amelia  G. 

Mason,  C.  M.,  Sept 
Fruit  and  Fruit-growing:  Priokly  Pears,  by 

Grant  Allen.  N.  A.  R.rAug 
Furred  Marauders.  Nat.  R.,  Sept 


Gardens.  Old.  Ant,  Sept 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  Sept 

Gennan  Magazines,  330.  385.  370 

Germany :  Recent  Changes  in  the  Anny,  I  Jf  .M., 

Sept 

Glril.  Own  Paper,  Sept,  306 

Gladstone,  W.B.,  on  "  Paul  Nugent.**  eto.*,M.  H.. 

Sept,  868 :  on  Mosaic  Legislation,  6.  W.,  Sept, 

344 :  On  Cardinal  Newman,  338 
Glendalough,  III.,  M.,  Sept 
Goethe's  Csst  Days,  by  Prof.  Dowden,  P.  R.. 

Sept 

Gold  Diggings  of  British  Guiana,  by  B.  O. 

Fraser  Luclue,  Tim..  June 
Good  Words,  Sept.  343.  344,  306 
Graphology,  W.  W.,  Sept 
Greek  Songs,  Modern,  by  A.  T.  Slbbald*  SttUt 

Sept 

Grey  Friars,  H.  Williams  on.  Can.,  June 
Guiana,  British  :  Molluscs,  Tim.,  June  ;  Gold 

Diggings,  by  B.  F.  Luokie,  Tim.,  June  ;  The 

Upper  Demeram  River,  Tim.,  June 
Guilds :  Old  Guilds  of  Flanders,  by  H.  Pierson, 

Cot.,  Aug ;  English  Guilds,  Dean  Perry  on. 

Ch.,  Sept 

Gunpowder,  How  it  is  manufactured,  C.  S.*  Sept 
Gymnastics,  see  under  Athletics,  etc 


Hall^  Sir  Chas..  and  Lady,  James  Green  < 

Can..  June 
Han  Marks,  see  under  Merchandise  Maila 
Hamley,  Sir  Edw.,  M.P.,  C.  S.,  Sept 
Hand  as  an  Index  to  Chamoter,  P.  f.,  8api 
Hare,  Mrs.  Augustus,  Qm  Sept 
Harvest  TfaBM^  by  P.  mt$9b,  AUL,  8*4 


Di 


gitized  by  boogie 


Index  to  r^ERioDicALS. 
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HeliffoUuid,  by  0.  Bmina  Ohmey,  Sertb.,  8«pt 
Bo^ty,  B.     Bigby  on.  M..  S«pt 
Bettfakcer,  Dr.,  on  Mfttunl  BeUglon,  F.R..  Sept. 
%l 

Bbtorical  Narrative,  Perils  of.  by  J.  WinMr. 
A.  ■..  Sept 

BolmeB.  O.  W.,  Over  the  Teacupe.  A.  M.,  Sept, 

M7 

Boly  Placet  of  Ireland.  Glendalouf^,  M Sept 
Bomet :  MaMachiwetU  Soldiers'  Home,  by  Capt. 

J.  O.  B.  Adams.  N.  E.  M.,  Aug  ;  Bm^gnnts' 

Borne  at  Blackwal),  S.  M..  Sept 
H'  miletic  Beview.  Julv.  238;  Aug 
Bor*e-taming,  Scientiflo  and  Humane,  I.  N.  M.> 

Sept 

Houiebold  Words,  Sept,  306 

B  nan:  The  Country  House,  by  D.  O.  Mitchell, 

Sertb.,  Sept,  858 
Buman  Seleotion,  A.  E.  Wallace  on,  F.R..  Sept, 

Bant,  William  Holman,  A.  T.,  Story  on.  Tin., 
Sept 

Bydroptu>bia :  The  Pasteur  Treatment,  by  Dr. 

P.  GiUer,  N.  A.  R.,  Aug ;  lUse  Hydrophobia. 

by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  H.  A.  R.,  Au«,  982 
Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism :  The  Weird  Art,  by 

mi.  Donato,  Cos..  Aug;  Hypnotism  audita 

Belation  to  Jurisprodenoe,  by  Dr.  B.  B. 

Kenpin,  A.,  Aug  246 


Igdrssil,  Aug  and  Sept. 

inostrated  Naval  and  Military  Mas^hie.  Sept 
Ii^rial  Federation,  Obstacles  to,  U.  S.  M.,  Svpt 

India,  Overiand  from,  by  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 

Wallace,  E.  I..  Sept 
India:  Bmiirration  of  Labour  from  British 

India,  by  Sir  C.  Bruce,  N.  R.,  Sept.  268 ;  Army 

Beform  in  Native  SUtes.  U.  S.  M..  Sept; 

Indian  Child  Marriages,  N.  R..  Sept,  268 
Insurance  and  Actuarial  Record.  Baak.,  Sept 
Insurance :  Life  Office  Valuations,  by  A.  W. 

Sunderland,  Bank..  Sept 
Interviewing.  Art  of,  P.  A.  Burr  on.  Lip.,  Sept, 

218 

Invasion  or  Starvation,  by  Captain  S.  Bardley- 

Wihnot,  M.  M.,  Sept 
Ireland :  Vicissitudes  of  Land  Tenure.  lJr.,Aug  ; 

Leather  Industry,  by  G.  G.  OhlBnolm,  Nat. 

R.,  Sept :  Olendalough,  If.,  Sept 
Irish  Eoclniastical  Beoord,  Aug 
Italian  Magazines,  p  272 
Italy,  King  and  Queen  of,  L.  H.,  Sept,  330 


Jamaica  Proverbial  Philosophy,  by  Bev.  B.  J. 
Reynolds.  Tim..  June,  232 

John  Bull  Abroad,  T.  B..  Sept 

Journal  of  BducaUon.  Sept,  306 

Journalism  and  the  Press:  lUostrated  Journal- 
ism In  Bngland,  III.,  by  C.  N.  Williamson, 
H.  Art..  Sepft ;  Ait  of  Interviewing,  by  P.  A. 
Burr,  Up.,  Sept,  248 

Judaa,  Bxcnvatlons  in,  by  Prof.  Sayoe,  C.  B.. 
Sept,  253 


Khig's  Own.  Sept.  306 

Xipfing,  Rudyard.  "  On  Greenhow  Hill,"  by, 
■iae..  Sept,  368 ;  RnUghtenments  of  Fagett, 
M.P.,by,  C.  R.,Sept,»4 


laboor  Questions :  The  Law  of  Wages  And  In- 
tersst.  l»y  J.  B.  CUrk,  A.  A.  P.  S.,  July ;  Con- 
centration of  Industrial  Capital,  by  H.  Clews, 


Up.,  Sept :  Industrial  Democracy,  by  Rev 
Dr.  L.  A^U.  P.,  Au|r,  236  ;  the  Bight  Hours' 
Movement.  Chas.  Bradlangh  on.  U.  R.,  Aug; 


Trade  Union  Congress,  GW»rge  Howell  on, 
M.  R..  Sept ;  Bmigiation  of  Labour  from  British 
India.  N.  R.,  Sept;  The  Labour  Party  in 
Queensland,  by  A.  Hinchcliffe,  C%n.,  June ; 
Utopians,  Prophets  of  Unrest,  Prof. 
Goldwln  Smith,  F..  Aug 

lAdles'  Treasury.  Sept.  306 

laftray.  Jean  L..  G.  Seguin  on,  L.  H.,  Sept 

Laplanders.  Russian.  S.  G.  M..  Aug 

LassaDe.  Ferdinand,  Bpisode  in  the  Life  of.  by 
M.  Walters,  U.  R..  Aug 

lAvater.  Johann  Caspar,  Letters  of,  Lue>.  Aug 

Leather  Industry  in  Ireland,  G.  G.  OHusholm 
on.  Mai.  R.*  Sept 


Leicestershire,  Story  of,  by  Canon  Oreighton, 

L.  H.,  Sept 
Leisure  Hour,  Sept,  330,  306 
Liberal  Pany:  Is  there  a  "New  Liberalism"? 

by  J.  D.  Holms,  W.  R..  Sept 
LippincoU's  Monthly,  Sept,  M8, 306 
Literary  Frauds.  Fofiies,  etc.,  6.  M.,  Sent.  , 
Literary  Societies  and  Culture,  by  B.  Lee, 

W.  R.,  Sept 
little  Folks,  Sept,  306 

London  County  Council,  see  under  County 
Council 

Longman's  Magazine,  Sept,  258.  306 

Love,  Dantesque  and  Platonic  Ideals  of,  by 

J.  A.  Symonds,  C.  R..  Sept  253 
Love  Duappointments  of   Great   Men,  by 

G.  Bamett  Smith,  Sun.,  Sept 
Lowell,  James    Russell,  Inscription   for  a 

Memorial  Bust  of  Fielding,  by,  A.  Sept 
Lucifer,  Aug,  236,  306 
Lyceum,  Aug,  268, 306 
Lytton,  Bulwer,  by  Chas.  Kent,  Ata,  Sept 


Maodonald,  Dr.  George,  P.  P.,  Sept 
Mackonochie,  Bev.  Alex.  H.,  M.,  Sept 
Macmillans  Magazine,  Sept.  258,306 
Magazine  of  American  History,  Aug 
Magazhie  of  Art,  Sept  ^  „  ,  ^ 

Mann.  Horace  (Education),  by  Mary  B.  Keith, 

N.  E.  M.,  Aug 
Marble  Quarries  of  Carrara,  W.  Sharp  on,  G.W., 

Marlborough,  Duke  of .  as  an  Art  Critic,  by  8. 

Stanley  Little.  Art.,  Aug,  243 
Marriage  and  the  Marri«ge  Laws :  Cause  and 

Cure  of  Lax  Divorce,  by  Rev.  L.  S.  Bean,  0.  D. 

Aug ;  Sexual  MoraUty  In  Russia,  by  B.  B. 

Lanin,  F.  R.,  Sept,  261;  Domestic  Infelicity  of 

Literary  Women,  by  M.  Harland,  A.,  Aug 

232 ;  ChUd  Marriages  in  India,  N.  R..  Sept 
Mattel,  Count,  Cancer  Curer,  by  S.  Kennedy 

and  T.  R.  Allinson.  Nat.  R..  Sept,  246 
Medical  Women,  C«n^  June 
Merchandise  Marks :  FMlse  Marking,  by  A.  Gray 

and  Howard  Vincent,  N.  R..  Sept;  Law  of 

Hall  Marks,  C  J..  Sept 
Meredith,  George.  Nature  Poems  of ,  by  R.  Le 

Gallienne.  Lip..  Sept 
Merry  Bngland,  Sept. 

Mesmerism,  sec  under  Hypnotism   

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  Sept,  306 

MiliUry  PeriodicaU.  For»ign,  273 

Mind  in  Man  and  Animals,     AUce  Bodington, 

W.  R.,  Sept 
Missionary  Heview  of  the  World.  Sept,  306 
Missions:  Basutoland,  Bev.  A.  Thompson  on, 

M.  B.,  Sept ;  Supernatural  Factor  in  Missions. 

by  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  M.  B.,  Sept  ;  Shanghai 

Conference,  M.  R.,  Sept,  and  C-  M;  I-  Sept ; 

Letters  from  Uganda,  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Walker, 

C.      I.,  Sept 
Mistnl,  Maria  L.  Bbnendorf  on.  P.  L-,  Aug 
MoUusca  of  British  Guiana.  Tim..  June 
Montaigne.  A.  TiUey  on,  Mac  ,  Sept,  358 
Month,  Sept.  388. 3W  ,      „  ^ 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore,  Sept, 

306 

Monthly  Packet,  Sept,  306        _  ,  , 
Mormon  ProselyUsm,  by  Bev.  D.  L.  Leonard, 

M.  B..  Sept 
Mosstroopers.  W.  Brockie  on,  M.  C.  Sept 
Murray's  Magazine.  Sept.  231,  258,  306 
Mushrooming,  T.  E.  Sefrti    .  . 
Music  Magazines  and  Music  in  other  Maga- 
zines, sse  p.  264 


of. 


Naaa.  Visit  to,  by  Miss  A.  Ward,  Ed..  Sept 
Napoleon  as  a  Commander,  I.  N.  M.,  Sept 
Narragansett,     Historic  Associations 

M-XiTAug 
National  Anthem  of  Australia,  by   J.  B. 

Stephens,  C«n,  Jane 
National  Beview,  Sept,  246, 308    „    „^  ^ 
Natural  History :  the  Seaside,  by  B«v  P.  Wood, 

vibm  'ti^^k»n  In  America,  by  M.  8.  Shaler, 

Scrib,  Sept,  258  «    ,  «r  ^ 

Naries,  Bngbsh  and  Foreign  :  Nav«l  Warfare, 

by    Bear- Admiral  Colomb,   I.N.M.,  Sept; 

Unde  Sam's  BluejackeU,  Sertb.-  Sept,  »8 ; 

Treatment  of  Men  In  the  United  States  Navy, 


by  Lieut.  Wadhams,  A.R.,  Aug ;  New  Naval 
Grans,  by  Commander  C.  F.  Croodricb,  C.M., 
Sept;  Invasion  or  Starvation,  by  Captain  B. 
Baidley-Wihnot,  M  M.,  Sept;  National  In- 
surance, v.,  U.S.M  .  Sept.  ^;  War  Training 
of  the  Navy.  U.S.M.,  Sept,  268;  Foregn 
MiUtary  Periodical*.  273 
Newbery  House  Magazine,  Sept,  248.  358.  306 
New  iSngUnd  Magazine.  Aug.  240.  243 
Newfoundland,  France  and.  see  under  Fisheries 
Newman,  Cardinal,  Clgy..  Sept ;  K.  Parkes  on, 
Ir.  Sept  :  W.  S.  Ufly  on,  P.  H  ,  Sept,  229; 
\%ilfrid  Mi>yneU  on,  C.  R..  Sept.  238,  363;  C. 
KeganPauli-n,  N.  R.,  Sept;  C.  J.  Ward  on. 
Tin,  Se|>t ;  Merry  Bngland  on,  M.  E..  Sept, 
263;  W.  B.  Gl*d«tone  on,  238;  Lamp  on.  263; 
P-teriioster  Review  on,  363 
New  Review,  Sept,  303 
Nicaragua  Canal,  by  D.  Ammen,  Lip.,  Sept 
Nksene  Creed,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Bemensnyder,  H.R.. 
Aug 

Nimrod,  K,  0..  Sept 

Nineteenth  Century,  Sept.  252,  2.'>6,  303 

Noel,  Hon.  Boden,  a  Study  of  his  earlier 

Poetry,  by  H.  Bellyse  Baildon,  Iff.,  Sept 
Noms   de  Plimie  of  Women,  by  Mrs.  De 

Blaquidre,  G.  0.  P.,  Sept 
Normandy,  C.  W.  Wood  on,  Ap».,  Sept  _ 
Norse  Literature,  Old,  Miss  Oswald  on,  H.  P.. 

Nort^ American  Beview,  Aug,  334, 340, 360,  363 
Novels,  see  under  Fiction. 


Ober^tmmergan  and  the  Passion  Play,  Chaut., 
Sept ;  P.  J.  O'Reilly  on,  M.,  Sept,  358 

Occult  Side  of  some  Bvery-day  Habits,  by  G.  A. 
H.  Johnston.  Luc,  Aug. 

Old  snd  New  TesUix.eoU,  Interdependence  of, 
by  Rev.  S.  Leathes,  Ch..  Sept 

O'More,  Father  Florence,  Rev.  B.  Hogan  on, 
M.,  Sept 

Ordeal  by  Poison,  G.M  »  Sept  _    _  ^ 

Orders  for  Women,  by  Miss  S.  F.  A.  Caulfield, 

G.  0.  P..  Sept 
Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller.  Chaut..  Sept 
Osteriey  Park,  Bliz.  Balch  on,  B.  I.,  Sept 
Otters  and  Otter-hunting,  L.  M.,  Sept;  6.M.. 

Sept 

Our  Day,  Aug,  363 
Outing,  Sept,  306 


Paoli  the  Patriot,       B.  A.  VIzetelly,  W.  R. 

Sept 

Parents*  Review,  Sept,  306 

Passion  Phty  at  Ober^mmergau,  see  under 

Oberanunergau 
Pasteur,  Louis,  see  under  Hydrophobia 
Pastoral  Work,  by  Rev  F.  Pamell,  Ch.  Sept 
Patagonia.  Plains  of,  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  U.  R., 

Aug 

Patchwork,  C.  F.  M.,  Sept 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law :  Swindon  Work- 
house, Mrs  Brewer  on,  S.  H.,  Sept 

Peabody.  Prof.  A.  P.,  Autobiog.  (Formative 
Influences),  P.,  Aug  ^.  _  „ 

Pearson,  Rev.  A.  R.,  M.  N.  C.  Sept 

People's  Friend,  Sept.  306     ^  ^    ^  ^ 

Photograi^y:  Automatic  Photography,  C.  J., 
Sept;  Photography  for  Lads,  II..  by  W.  P. 
Field,  Y.E..  Sept     ^       ^  ^ 

Pioudy,  by  S.  Tytler,  Ata..  Sept 

Pigeons,  L.T.,  Sept     ^  ^ 

Pinero,  Arthur  W.,  C  S.,  Sept 

Pistis-Sophia  translated,  Lue.,  Aug 

Poet  Lore,  Aug 

Poetry  in  the  Magazines.  341         „  ^    ^  ^ 
Police  Pensions,  by  James  Monro,  N.  B.,  Sept, 
358 

Pompeii  for  the  39th  Century,  by  P.  Harrison, 
N.C..Sep 

Poi 


opes  of  the  Benaissanoe,  by  Bev.  J.  Bickaby, 
M..  Sept 

Portugal:  British  Battlefields  in,  I.  N.  M..  Sept 

SeaSSS!  ^kS^eTorPul^t  Powjsr,  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Heirson,  H»  R..  Aug :  The  Bible  and  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Preaching,  by  Dr.  OB. 
Knox,  H.  R.,  Aug ;  Preaching  and  Poetry, 
E.  T.,  Sept. 

Prickly  Pears,  Grant  Allen  on.  N.  A.  R.,  Aug 
Pro  Bono  Publico,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  F.  B.,  Sept 
Piograss  and  Cultiir^ue..  Aug 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Review  of  Reviews. 


PropheU  of  Uorert  (Utopian*),  by  Prof.  Ck)M- 

win  Smith,  P..  Aug 
Public  Law  and  Boonomica,  In«truction  in,  in 

Oi-rmany.  by  L.  8.  Rowe,  A.  A.  P.  S.,  July 
Fjssmim  of  the  African  Forests,  K.O.,  Sept 


Quiver,  Sept,  306 


Race  Questions  of  America :  the  Ethical  Culture 
of  Afro-American  Youth,  by  J.  B.  Rankin, 
0.  D.,  Aug. 

Railways:  Zone  Tariff  in  Hungary,  by  Prof. 

E.  J.  James.  A.  A.  P.  S.,  July.^49 
Railways  of  South  America,  by  T.  P.  Porter, 

Tim.,  June 

Recess,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was.  B.  M..  Sept.  358 
liome  and  the  Romans.  C..  Sept 
lioss,  Mrs.,  Reminiscences  by,  M.  M.,  Sept 
Roumania,  Queen  of,  Gipsy  Song  by,  N.  R. 
Sept,  258 

Rouraanille,  Maria  L.  Elmendorf  on.  P.  L..  Aug 

Rowing  Sougs,  by  Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  G.M..  Sept 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 

Rum  Traffic,  see  under  Temperance 

Kuskiniana.  Ig.,  Aug.  and  Sept 

Russia:  Flogging  of  Women  in  the  Siberian 
Prisons  (The  IH^te  and  the  Beam).  Luc,  Aug : 
2%  ;  Russian  SecU,  by  0.  T.  H.  Wright,  Nat. 
Rm  Sept 

Russian  Magazines,  p.  272 


Sacheverell  Riot.  M.  P.,  Sept 

Saints,  Stories  of.  for  Children,  III.,  by  Mrs. 

Molesworth,  N.  H.,  Sept 
Scandinavian  M&gaiines,  p. 
Science  and  Crime.  Ly..  Aug 
Scotland  :  Qoyermuent  and  the  Crofters,  B.  M., 

Sept 

S2ott,  Sir  Walter,  T.  B.,  Sept ;  Thomas  Carlye 

on,  by  D.  Slme,  Ig..  Sept 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  Aug.  306 
Scottish  National  Memorials,  M.  Art..  Sept 
Scribners  Magazine.  Sept,  258,  aOtf 
Seals.  Fi..  Sept 

Sebastian.  Father,  on  Natural  Religion,  by  W. 

H.  Mallock,  F.  R.,  Sept.  254 
Sedan,  C.  Sept 

Servants.  Hon.  Maude  Stanley  on.  E.  I..  Sept,  351 
Seymour,  Jane,  by  Sarah  Tytler.  G.  P.  0.,  Sept 
Shakespeare:      "Antonio's     Revenge"  and 

Hamlet,"  by  L.  M.  GrifHths,  P.  L.,  Aug 
Shakespeare's    Inheritance    from    the  14th 

Century,  P.  L..  Aug 
Ship  Railway,  connecting  Nova  Scotia  with 

Canada,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberis,  Cos..  Aug 
Shrine  of  Ardi^aun,  Bishop  Healy  on,  I.  B.  R., 

Aug 

Shrines  of  Our  Lady  la  B-lgfum,  VI.,  B.  W. 
Beck  on,  I.  E.  B-.  Aug 

Socialism  :  see  sis'"  under  Utopias,  Labour  Quett- 
tions,  etc. ;  its  Tesching  sstoCupitsl,  by  Prof. 
Flint,  G.W.,  Sept;  Social  Problems,  Henry 
Ro«e  on.  Ig..  Aus  and  Sept;  State  Socialism 
and  State  Social  Reform,  by  John  Rae,  C.  R.« 
Sept,  250 

Socioloffv,  Province  of.  by  F.  H.  Qlddiogs, 

A.  A.>.  S.,  July 
S  ng  Histoiles,  P.  F..  Sept 
Sp^ni^li  Msgazines.  267 
SlKtria.  see  under  Athletics  and  Gymnastics 
S  <  vens.  Major-General  Bbeneaer,  M.  A.  H.. 

Aug 

Stowe.  Harriet  Beecher,  Dr.  A.  M.  Symington 
on,  S.  M.,  Sept 


Sublime,  the.  Philosophy  of,  by  Prof.  0.  O. 

BvereU,  A.  R  ,  Aug 
Suez  Canal.  How  the  P^liUcal  and  MiUtary 

Power  of  England  is  affected  by.  U.  S.  M.. 

Sept 

Sugar,  Defecation  of  Cane  Jnice  by  Blectricity. 

by  S.  M.  Bellairs.  Tim.,  June ;  Diffusion  of 

£Ui(nr  Cane,  compared  with  Double  Crashing. 

by  N.Lubbock,  Tim..  June 
Sun.  see  under  Astronomy 
Sun  Magazine.  Sept.  306 
Sunday  at  Home,  Sept.  a06 
Sunday  Magazine,  Sept,  306 
Sunday  Question:  The  Old  English  Sunday 

Laws,  by  G.  B.  Ba  t  n,  Cen..  June 
Super-t'tions:  about  Birds,  by  C.  McHvainc. 

Lip..  Sept 
Surnames  in  Ireland,  T..  Sept 
Swinburne.  A.  C,  K.  Parkes  on.  Sun.  Sept 
Sydney  in  Sept,  T.  B.,  Sept 


Tslbot,  Father  Walter,  Rev.  £.  Hogan  on,  M-. 

Sept 

Technical  KducaMon  in  the  Province",  Ed., 
Sept 

Telegraph  and  Cables :  Cable-laying,  C.,  Sept 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic :  Romanism 

and  the  Rum  Traffic  hi  America,  by  Miss 

M.  F.  Cusack,  0.  D.,  Aug 
Temple  Bar,  Sept,  306 
Theatre,  Sept,  ;W6 

ThfAtret  and  the  Drama,  so**  alxt  under  Shakes- 
peare; The  Ancient  Trajii'<lv  ainl  the  Shakes- 
pearean, Ly..  Aug  ;  Wl»\-  are  we  Plaj'goers  ? 
).v  Marie  C.  Kilbum.  1*h.,  Sept;  Pit  and 
Cfallery  Wit,  Th.,  Sept 

Theoaophy:    Eeottit    Fr9gre«»,    by  Mdme. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Aquino,  Archdeacon  Farrar  on, 

S.  M..  Sept 
Time.  Sept,  258 
Tlmehri.  June.  232^ 
Tinsley's  Magazine,  Sept,  306 
Trade  Unions,  see  under  Labour 
Trees.  Sacred,  Chaut.,  Sept 
Trnndhjem  Cathedral,  W.  Soott  Dalglelsh  on, 

G.  W..  Sept 

Tudor  Queens  and  Princesses:  June  Seymour 
and  Anne  of  Cleves,  by  Sarah  Tytler,  G.  0.  P.. 
Sept 


United  Service  Magazine,  Sept,  .303 

United  States,  see  also  under  Armies,  Navies, 
Race  Questions;  Speaker  Reed's  Error,  by 
Speaker  Reed  and  a  Democratic  Leader, 
A.  R.,  Aug  ;  National  Control  of  Elections, 
bv  Sen.  W.  B.  Chandler,  p.,  Aug  ;  Fraudulent 
Elections.  South  and  North,  by  Joseph  Cook, 
0.  D..  Aug :  Decay  of  State  an^  Local  Govern- 
ment, by  S.  N.  Patten,  A.  A.  P.  S  .  July ;  The 
Supreme  Tourt,  Chaut-  Sept;  Political  Pro- 
gress and  Political  Dangers  In  Massachusetts, 
by  R.  L.  BridgnAp,  N.  E.  M  .  Aug ;  Wyoming 
admitted  into  the  Union,  by  Eliz.  C.  Stanton. 
W.  R..  Sept ;  How  California  came  into  the 
Union,  by  G.  H.  Fitch,  C.  M..  Sept;  Historic 
Illustration  of  the  Confederacy,  by  M.  Hal- 
stead,  Cos.,  Aug ;  Historic  Houses  and  Revo- 
lutionary Letters,  by  R.  L.  Fowler,  M.  A.  H.. 
Aug ;  Log-Cabin  ufe  in  Eariy  Ohio,  M.  A.  H  , 
Aug ;  Land  System  of  the  wentem  Reserve 
of  Ohio,  by  H.  Paul.  L  N.  M..  Aug  ; 
The  NavHl  War  of  1812.  LN.M..  Sept;  Tariff, 
Goldwin  Smith  on,  Mae..  Sept;  Boonoinic 
Future  of  the  N^-w  South,  Prof.  N.  8. 
Shaler.  A..  Auk  :  Foreign  Immi<*ralion,  by  P. 
Ander.  A..  Aug;  Coming  Catac^-sm  of 
America  and  Europe  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan 


A.,  Aug.  330;  Are  the  Americans  a  Frivolous 
People  f  by  R.  J.  Burdette.  P.,  Aug ;  Peculi- 
arities of  American  Life,  by  Dr.  Aubrey.  U.R.. 
Aug.  243 

United  States  at.d  Canada,  see  under  Canada 

Universal  Review,  Aug,  241,  243 

Universities:  Instruction  in  PubHc  Law  and 

Economic^  in  Germany,  A.  A-  P.  S..  July 
University  Correspond* nee  College.  Ed.,  Sept 
Utopians.  Prophets  of  Unrest,  by  P  of.  G«ldwin 

Smith,  F.,  Aug,  338 


Vale  of  Manor  and  the  Black  Dwarf.  B.  M..  Sep*. 
Verplanck,   G.  Cnnnmelln,    First  American 

Editor  of  Sliakespeare,  by  J.  Parker  Norris. 

P.  L..  Aug. 

Versailles,  Waning  Glories  of,  by  Edward  King. 

Cos.,  Aug 
Villon,  Francois,  A.  A.  Aug 


Waterioo.  V.  Historical  Difficulties,  U.  S.  M., 
Sept 

Waterton,  Charles,  nnd  his  Demerara  Friend,  by 

James  Rcnlway,  Tim.,  June 
Waugh,  Edward,  Ruth  Lamb  on,  II.,  L.  H., 

Sept 

Weather  Problem,  by  Hugh  Clements.  Tin., 
Sept 

Weather  Study,  Progress  of,  by  H.  Harries. 

Nat.  R..  Sept 
Wells,  Holy,  Ant..  Sept 
Welsh  Magazines.  267 
Westcott,  Bishop,  S.  H  .  Sept 
Westminster  Abbey,  Dean  Bradley  on,  N.  A.  R., 

Aug,  362 

Westminster  Confession  and  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  English  Church,  by  Dr.  C.  C- 
Tlflfany,  A.  R.,  Aug 

Westminster  Review.  Sept 

Whist-Spoilers.  T.  B..  Sept 

Whitman,  Walt.,  K.  Parkes  on.  Sun.,  Sept 

Whitney,  Samuel  Austin,  New  England  Rover. 
N.  E.  M..  Aug 

Wilkinson,  Bishop  of  Truro,  Clffy..  Sept 

Wine  Facts  and  Fables,  L.  M..  Sept 

Witclicraft  in  Bast  Anglia.  C.  J..  Sept 

Woman's  Suffrage  Jounial  discontinued,  244 

Woman's  WorUl,  Sept,  306 

Women  and  Women's  Work ;  A  Century  of 
Women's  RivlitM.  by  Eliz.  Pennell,  F.  R.  Siept. 
254;  Medical  Womeii.Cen..  June;  Gentlewomen 
as  Elementary  Schoolmistresses,  P.  R..  Sept ; 
The  Higher  education  of  Woman  in  Amerioa, 
by  Sylvia  Clark,  N.  E.  M.,  Aug  :  Woman's 
KomH  de  Plume,  by  Mrs.  D.  de  Blaquifere. 
G.  0.  p..  Sept ;  Domestic  Infelicity  of  Literary 
Women,  by  M.  Harland.  A.,  Aug ;  Orders  for 
Women,  by  Miss  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild,  G.  0.  P.. 
Sept ;  ServanU.  Hon.  M  Stanley  on,  E.  L. 
Sept.  251  ;  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  for  Sick  and 
Disabled  Soldiers  and  bailors,  by  Sarah  E. 
Fuller,  N.  E.  M.,  Aug;  Woman  s  Work  for 
Women,  Rev.  F.  F.  EUinwood  on,  M.  R..  Sept ; 
Society  Women  before  Christ,  by  G.  Hamil- 
ton, n.  A.  R..  Aug ;  The  Decollete  in  Modem 
Life,  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps,  P.,  Aug 
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Workhouses,  see  under  Pauperism 
Wyoming  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
by  Eliz.  C.  Stanton,  W.  R..  iept 


Tosemite  N  tionsl  Park,  by  J.  Muir,  C.  H.t 

Sept,  2.=^ 
Young  England,  Sept,  30« 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BHE  mouth  of  September  hda  been  marked  by  a 
gi-atifyiiig  abtieiice  of  ])arty  si)eecli-makiii4r. 
While  iK)- 
liticiaiis  have 
rested    on  their 
oars,  soldiers,  aiid 
sovereigns,  and 
scientists  have 
lieenbusy.  Euroi>e 
has  been  the  scene 
of     mimic  war. 
Even  the  infini- 
tesimal handful  of 
a  stage  army  which 
John  Bull  keeps 
at  Aldershot  has 
been  manoeuvring 
this  month.  In 
Russia,    in  Ger- 
many,  in  Italy 
and  in  Prance,  the 
campaigns  have 
been  so  like  the  real 
thing,    that  but 
for    the  absence 
of    burning  vil- 
lages they  might 
Jiave    been  mis- 
taken for  reahty. 
These  manoeuvres 
are  important,  for 
tliey  are  the  first 
tliat  hav«  driven 
home  to  the  imagi- 
ii.ition     of  the 
world  the  fact  tliat 
the    smoke  of 


future  will  }je  fought  with 
Observei-s    of    the  manoeuvTes 


/Vo/n  a  fiiotograph.  2y] 


SIR  FREDERICK  ABEL 


battle"  is 
anachronism  as  the  crossbow. 


now  as  much 
The  battles  of 


an 
the 


October  let,  1800. 

smokeless  powder 
report    that  the 
Jieiiviest  voUey- 
liring  and  the  dis- 
charge   of  many 
cannons  left  haid- 
ly     a     mist  or 
wi-eath    of  sul- 
phurous vapour  in 
the    ah\      "  The 
war-cloud  rolling 
dun  "  no  moi-e  ^vill 
shroud  combat- 
ants   from  each 
otlierorwarnthem 
where   to  direct 
then-  fire.  Troops 
in  battle  will  sud- 
denly hear,  some 
two  miles  or  more 
in  the  distance,  a 
sudden  roll  of  can- 
non-thunder, fol- 
lowed by  a  pelting 
shower  of  shot  and 
shell.     But  they 
will  see  nothing, 
not  even  smoke. 
Even  the  United 
Stjites  have  been 
experimenting  iu 
the  arts  of  war, 
and     have  dis- 
covered   that  a 
small  percentage 
of   nickel  makes 
the  steel  plate  almost  invulnerably.    If  so,  pur  Navy 
^^•ill  have  to  he  —  —  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


[Mnvll  and  For,  Pireadtlly. 
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The  science  of  explosives  having  thus 
BrHish      achieved  so  conspicuous  a  victory  in 
Association.   i^yQiutionizing  war,  it  was  only  appro- 
priate that  the  great  master  of  explosives  should  sit 
in  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  British  ^Association 
in  the  annual  gathering  this  year  at  Leeds.  Sir 
Frederick  Abel  is  a  great  chemist.   He  is  the  ^delder 
of    Vril,  the 
maker  of  the 
lightning 
which  hurls 
the  thunder- 
bolts   of  the 
modern  Jove. 
His  Presiden- 
tial address^ 
was,  perhaps^ 
))ya  natural  re- 
liction, all  that 
liis  explosive:^ 
are  not.  Jt 
was  cumbrous 
and  weighty^ 
and    left  nO" 
clear  and  cer- 
tain impact 
upon  the  mindi 
of  those  who* 
heard  it.  There 
was  a  good  deal 
about  explo- 
sives   in  hiB' 
encyclopaedic 
resume  of 
science ;  there 
was  no  dyna- 
mite in  the  Ad- 
dress itself. 
Too 

was  the 
World,  case 

with  the  Presidential  address,  one  paper  read  at 
the  Congress  was  certainly  free  from  that  reproach. 
^Ir.  Ravenstein  addressed  himself  to  a  calcula  . 
tlon  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  most  fascination 
for  some  minds.  How  long,  he  asked,  will  it  be 
In'fore  mankind  will  no  longer  be  able  to  increase 
niid  multiply,  because  they  will  have  replenished  the 
earth  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
room  for  a  single  additional  inhabitant  ?  And  Mr. 
liavenstein,  with  due  elaboration  of  arithmetic, 
sets  forth  his  reasons  for  believing  that  in  182  years 
our  planet  will  be  too  full  to  accommodate  another 


fVom  a  photograph  by] 

MISS  MURIEL  MENE  DOWIE. 


inhabitant.  Only  182  years!  A  shorter  space  of  time 
than  has  elapsed  since  the  destruction  of  the  Great 
Aruiada  is  to  see  the  world's  pasture  stocked  full 
w  ith  its  human  herd.  His  figures  were  portentous.. 
At  present  he  estimated  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
at  1,468,000,000.  This  was  now  increasing  at  the 
rate  uj  8  i>er  cent,  every  ten  years.    At  this  rate  it 

would  take  ex- 
actly 182  yean^ 
to  reach  the 
vast  total  of 
5,994,000,000, 
which  he  esti- 
mates is  the 
maximum 
number  of  pas- 
sengers our 
earth  can  feed. 
This  would 
give  a  popula- 
tion of  207  per 
squai*e  mile  of 
cultivable  area. 
The  present 
allowance  in 
Eumpe  is  156, 
in  India  275, 
in  Japan  264, 
and  in  China 
295  An  in- 
crease of  8  per 
cent,  every 
ten  years  will 
lead  to  the 
presence  in  the 
world  in  2072 
of  four  and  a 
lialf  thousand 
million  pei^ns 
mora  than  are 
found  in  the 

world  to-day.  Most  people  will  be  inclined  to  believe 
it  more  doubtful  whether  so  many  extra  passengei^ 
can  be  rationed  in  a  world  whei-e  so  many  even  now^ 
go  hungry  than  that  the  limit  will  be  reached  when 
the  5,994 -millionth  baby  makes  its  unwelcome  appear- 
anc*e.  The  discussion  raised  by  Mr.  Ravenstein  will  l)e 
useful  if  it  compels  our  teachers  and  rulers  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  population  question  cannot  be  blinked 
for  ever,  or  left  to  be  settled  by  the  blind  workings  of 
animal  instinct.  That  question  is  one  upon  which 
reason  and  conscience,  and  the  judgment  that  looks 
before  and  after  should  have  the  deciding  voice.  A. 
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n^lieap  re-issue  of  Malthu '  famous  "  Law  of  popu- 
l.'ition "  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
jilthough  he  does  not  approach  the  problem  ivom 
*the  right  end.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Malthns  alann 
lest  in  the  millennium  we  should  run  short  of  food ;  but 
when  we  have  finally  disestablLshed  War  by  fedeni- 
tion,  banished  Pestilence  by  sanit:ition,  and  kept  down 
Famine  by  pouring  the  overplus  of  tlie  fi*ee  Linds  into 
the  regions  stricken 
hy  death,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  a  problem 
•compared  with  which 
iSiW  our  present  diffi- 
'Culties  are  tnvial. 
Oomfort  may,  no 
<loubt,  help  to  steri- 
lize the  I'ace ;  but  at 
present  what  hope  is 
there  that  the  dim 
myriads  at  the  hxse 
K)f  our  civilization  will 
over  be  comfortable 
•enough  to  impair 
their  fecundity  ?  The 
whole  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  par- 
pen tage  will  liave  to 
l>ei*econsidered  anew. 
Fortunately,  we  have 
now  fairly  good  assur- 
ance that  it  will  l>e 
settled,  not  by  man 
for  woman,  but  by 
man  and  woman  free- 
ly tiiking  counsel 
together  on  an  equal 
foot uig  and  consider- 
ing the  whole  (juestion 
from  the[)ointof  view 
of  both  sexes. 


pony  in  all  the  glory  of  skirtless  knickerbockers,  walk- 
ing the  mountains  barefoot,  and  roughing  it  on  rafts. 
Returning  home,  she  read  an  account  of  her  adventures 
before  the  Parliament  of  Science.  "  How  unwomanly ! " 
most  jieople  would  have  said  ten  years  ago ;  but  to-day 
even  Mi*s.  Grundy  does  not  cry  shame,  and  every 
one  present,  from  the  Pi'esident  downwards,  declared 
that  "  no  more  delightful  paper  had  ever  been  heard, 

and  that  geographi- 
cally it  was  of  great 
value."  Miss  Dowie, 
who,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Help- 
ers, seems  to  have 
carried  all  before  her, 
quite  as  much  by  her 
intense  womanliness 
as  by  her  other  gifts. 
The  Daily  News  cor- 
respondent at  Leeds 
in  the  course  of  an 
enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion, wrote : — 


From  n  Photo,  hy  A,  Weston, \ 


MR.  FENWICK,  M  P. 


A  Woman's 
Triumph. 


Those  who  imagine  that  the  progress  of 
the  enfranchisement  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman  will  deprive  the  sex 
of  the  charm  which  adds  so  much  zest  and  stimulus 
to  life  found  little  countenance  at  Leeds,  where  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Congi*ass  was  the  brilliant  success 
ai  hieved  by  Miss  Dowie  in  the  Geogi'aphical  Section. 
Miss  Mene  Muriel  Dowie,  a  granddaughter  of  Robert 
Chambers,  read  a  paper  describing  her  journeyings  in 
the  Carpathians.  This  young  lady  travelled  alone  in 
tliese  cut-of-the-Avay  regions,  bestridmg  a  mountain 


The  low,  sweet  voice; 
the  real  and  the  simu- 
lated naivete  (one  as 
g(  Kxl  as  the  other) ;  the 
t)riginal  thoughts,  the 
pretty  bits  of  poetico- 
artistic  description  of 
])laces  and  peoples,  the 
witty  criticisms  built 
upon  aconcreteof  com- 
mon sense,  the  infor- 
mation running,  warp 
and  weft,  through  the 
entire  fabric  —  the 
paper,  in  short,  from 
beginnhig  to  end,  gave 
[Xni-ynte  .St.,  hntdon.  US  One  of  the  mos4 
delightful  treats  ever 
enjoyed  at  a  British  Association  meeting.  It  waft 
ehjquent,  clever,  refined,  womanly,  and  vigorous. 

Let  no  one  object  that  the  incident  is  too  slight  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  World's  Progress.  Anything  that 
teaches  us  what  a  woman  can  do  ^dthout  ceasing  to 
be  womanly,  by  quickening  the  impulse  of  women  to 
fLspire  and  break  down  the  barrier  of  prejudice  that 
keeps  them  from  attempting  to  do  their  best,  makes 
more  for  the  world's  progress  than  many  a  score  of 
Parliamentary  debates  or  gieat  political  demon- 
.strations. 
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The  Trades 


The  Parliament  of  Science  at  Leeds 


Union  Con-    j^^^  as  it*^  counterpart  the  Parliament 
fiTPdss  at  ^ 
Liverpool,     of  Labour  at  Liverpool.     The  Trades 

Union  Congress  which  met  in  September  was  the 
most  turbulent,  the  most  representative,  and  the 
most  important  that  has 
yet  been  held.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  make  too 
much  of  the  scenes  of 
disorder  which  from  time 
to  time  disturbed  the 
placidity  of  the  assembly. 
All  new  wine  is  yeasty. 
The  first  exercise  of  power 
is  so  exhilarating  that  its 
possessors  usually  display 
more  exuberance  than 
philosophic  calm.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  representatives 
of  the  new  unions  formed 
within  the  last  twelve 
months  among  the  un- 
skilled labourers  was  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  effer- 
Tescence,  of  which  the 
most  and  the  worst  has 
been  made  l)y  those  whose 
daily  bread  increivses  oi- 
diminishes  according  as  a 
sitting  is  uproarious  or 
decorous.  The  Congiess, 
which  a  few  years  ago  re- 
presented only  600,001 » 
artizans,  now  counts  its 
constituents  by  1,500,000, 
and  the  newly-elected  dele- 
gates from  the  enlarged 
constituency  did  not  dis- 
play more  turbulence  than 
vas  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Tlie  new  wine 
New  Wine  i  -  ^  .1 

In        poured  into  the 
Old  Bottles. 

the  Congress  did  not  sett!e 
on  its  lees  without  consider- 
able peril  of  a  rent.  There 

were  a  thousand  and  one  subjects  befoi-e  the  Con- 
gress— the  delegates  rattled  through  a  seiies  of 
resolutions  ^vith  a  rapidity  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  French  Revolutionaiy  Assembly 
there  was  in  reality  only  one  great  issue.  That 
was    the    question    whether    or    not    the  Im- 
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perial  Parliament  should  add  four  words  to  the 
Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  and  declare. 
Six  days  (of  eight  houiN  each)  shalt  thou  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work.  Considering  the  failure  of  Parlia- 
ment  to   .secun*   the   cessation  of  labour  on  the 

seventh    day,    it  might 
have  been   thought  that 
it     would     have  been 
better    to     enforce  the 
six    days     week  before 
attempting  to  enforce  the 
eight  hours   day.  This, 
however,  by  the  way.  The 
Congress  was  divided  into- 
two    very    nearly  equal 
halves  upon  the  question. 
Many    of     the  minei-s, 
having  got  the  eight  hours 
day  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, thought  the  other 
trades  should  follow  their 
example    without  calling 
upon  Parliament  for  as.sist- 
ance ;    and    the  cotton 
operatives,   knowing  that 
their  competitors  abrand 
were    working    ten,  and 
twelve,  and    even  longer 
hours,  objected  to  being 
handicapped  by  a  cast-iron 
law.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  union  men,  hot 
and   eager  to   do  some- 
thing    to     show  their 
strength,  seized    the  pro- 
posed legal    eight  hours 
day  as  a  convenient  rally- 
ing   point.     The  discus- 
sion waxed  hot,  and  when 
the   Congress   divided  it 
appeared  that  there  were 
175    for    relying  u|K)n 
trades  unionism  to  obtain 
the  eight  hours  day,  and 
181  in  favour  of  appealing 
to  Parliament.  The  motion 
in    favour  of    the  legal 
eight  hours  day  wsis  then  caiTied  by  193  votes  to- 
155.    The  victory  was  hailed  with  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm, and  when  the  report  appeared    in  the 
papei-s  next  day  the  sitters  on  the  Parliamentary 
fence  decidetl  that  they  had  better  get  down  on  the 
side  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill. 
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These  ^jcntlemeii,  however,  are  a  little 
Houra^illl.    pi'^inat^"'^'-    If  no  delegates  had  been 

allowed  to  vote  excepting  those  whose 
societies  had  paid  their  subscriptions,  the  vote  might 
have  been  lost.  116  delegates  were  present,  who 
represented  86  societia*?,  with  85,000  members, 
whose  combined  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the 
Congress  only  amounted  to  £4  Is.  If  a  much- 
needed  Reform  Bill 
had  secured  anything 
like  a  proportional 
system  of  representa- 
tion the  result  would 
have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. The  vote  was 
significant,  although 
it  would  be  well  not 
•  to  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance. The  reso- 
lution is  merely  a 
pious  opinion,  which 
the  Parliamentary 
Committee  —  that 
is  powerless  to  do 
anything  beyond  pe- 
tition— is  instructed 
to  promote  by  all 
the  means  in  its 
power.  The  resolu- 
tion makes  no  allu- 
sion to  over  -  time, 
although,  s\<  all  who 
took  part  in  the  nine 
hours  strike  of  1871 
know  well,  overtime 
is  the  essence  of  the 
whole  question.  Be- 
sides, it  is  manifestly 
a  mere  counsel  of  per- 
fection to  ask  for  a 
universal  compulsory 
eight  hours  day  w^hen 
the  railway  men  have 
not  yet  got  the  nine 

hours  day  or  the  six  days  week,  and  the  tramway 
men  are  doing  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  often  seven 
days  a  week. 

The  hour  of  lalx>ur,  it  is  said,  has  now 
'^Reslgmtion.*^  arrived,  and  the  representatives  of 

labour  will  sweep  the  board.  Perhaps 
they  might  if  they  were  united,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  not.  Mr.  Birtwistle,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers'  Association,  who 
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has  sat  for  fifteen  years  on  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, resigned  his  seat  rather  than  consent  to  pi*o- 
mote  the  eight  hours  legal  day.  Mr.  Birtwistle 
stands  for  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  and  he 
declared  that  not  a  single  textile  representative 
was  in  favour  of  the  eight  hours  legal  day, 
Lancashire  operatives,  he  asserts,  know^  that  it 
would  mean  ruin  to  their  ti^e.    To  those  who 

object  that  the  eight 
hours  day  was  first 
demanded  on  the 
Continent,  Mr.  Birt- 
wistle replies  that  to 
demand  is  one  thing, 
to  secure  what  is 
demanded  an  alto- 
gether diff*erentv 
thing.  When  an  in- 
ternational eight 
hours  day  is  possible 
he  will  reconsider  his 
position.  Nay,  ho 
v!\\\  even  approve  of 
an  eight  houi*s  legal 
day  for  any  trade 
whose  members  by 
plebiscite  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  its  adoption, 
but  he  resolutely  sets 
his  face  as  a  flin\ 
against  a  majority  of 
one  half,  plus  one,  of 
the  voting  population 
of  tinkers,  tailors^ 
soldiers,  sailors,  etc., 
etc.,  being  permitted 
to  thrust  the  legal 
eight  hours  day  down 
the  throats  of  trades 
of  which  they  know 
nothing,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pro- 
tests of  the  workers 
concerned.  The 
carrying  of  the  eight  hours  resolution,  like  the  victory 
of  the  London  dockers,  was  a  happy  fluke  for  Mr.  Bums 
and  his  friends,  of  which,  if  they  be  wise  and  prudent, 
they  will  make  the  most  before  the  tide  turns,  and 
they  are  once  more  left  stranded  by  the  ebbing  tide 
of  industrial  prosperity. 

Mr.  Panwick's        Broadhurst,  M.P.,  having  resigned 
Election.     the  secretaryship  of  the  Congress,  a 
post  which  he  has  filled  with  honour  to  himself  and 
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j^rith  ad'vantage  to  the  cause  of  labour  for  fifteen  yeare, 
his  place  was  tilled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Fen  wick,  M.P., 
who  i-eceived  197  votes  against  181  given  to  Mr. 
Shipton.  Mr.  Fen  wick  is  a  Northumbrian  miner — 
solid,  sagacious,  haixl-headed,  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. Mr.  Shipton  is  a  London  trades  unionist  who 
has  figui*ed  conspicuously  in  some  political  agitations, 
and  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  distrust 
of  a  large  section  of  his  fellow-workers.  Other  things 
being  equal,  how- 


ever, the  Congress 
showed  a  sound 
instinct  in  accept  - 
ing  a  North- 
countryman  in 
preference  to  a 
Londoner.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  his  North- 
umbrian origin 
Tas  only  one 
jimongmany  quali  - 
fications  which 
marked  him  out 
for  the  post.  It 
will  not  be  his 
fault  if  the  rift 
within  the  lute  to 
which  Mr.  Bii-t- 
whistle's  resigna- 
tion called  atten- 
tion is  allowed  to 
widen  so  as  to 
imperil  the  unity 
and  the  power  of 
trades  unionism 
in  this  country. 

The  labour 
Strikes,  market  has 

been  in  a 
very  disturbed 
state.  The  docket 

seem  to  be  getting  out  of  hand,  and  strikes  have 
been  begun  here,  there,  and  eveiywhere  without  ade- 
cjuatc  funds  for  their  suppoi-t.  The  Southampton 
stiike,  where  the  dockers  stiuck  for  five  pence  an 
hour,  and  for  the  recognition  of  tlie  union,  l  esulted  in 
a  disastrous  defeat,  after  scenes  of  tumult  which  led 
to  the  calling  out  of  the  soldieiy  and  cavalry  charges 
in  the  streets,  to  which  we  have  hitheHo  happily  been 
strangers.  Tliere  has  been  a  lingering,  languishing 
i*ailway  strike  in  New  York.  But  the  great  fight  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  has  taken  place  in  Australia. 
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If  there  was  one  place  on  the  world's  surface  where  the 
working-man  was  believed  to  have  eveiything  liLs  own 
way,  it  was  in  the  colony  of  Melbourne.  But  all  this 
month  our  dockers  have  been  subscribing  their  hard- 
eaxiied  tanuera  in  order  to  enable  the  dockers  of 
Melbourne  to  carry  on  the  campaign  against  the 
shi[>owners.  The  quan*el  between  labour  and  capital 
at  the  Antipodes  is  somewhat  mysterious  in  its  origin. 
Recent  mails  brought  its  repoi*ts  of  demonstrations  of 

the  starving  un- 
employed in  the 
streets  of  Mel- 
bourne. Then 
came  the  tele- 
grams announcing 
that  a  great  stiike 
was  on  foot.  Fe- 
derated capital 
had  entered  the 
lists  against  what 
they  describe  as 
aggressive  uni- 
onism." Boycott 
was  met  by  or- 
ganized blackleg- 
ism,  and  that  in 
turn  was  counter- 
ed by  thethi-eat  of 
a  general  strike. 
Colonial  opnion 
seems  to  be  by  no 
means  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the 
men,  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen  at 
this  distance,  the 
employers  are 
likely  to  win,  V)ut 
will  have  to  hide 
their  triumph 
under  some  show 
of  arbitration. 
Side  by  side  with  these  revei-ses  and 
fiercely-contested  battles  must  l)e  addeil 
one  small  but  significant  victoiy  gained 
by  lalx)ur  in  London.  Nearly  two  yeai's  ago  JNlr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  with  a  gi*eat  flouiish  of 
trumpets,  established  a  London  edition  of  the  Xew 
Yoi'k  Herald  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
us  benighted  Britishers  to  appreciate  seven  days 
journalism.  Against  this  rude  invasion  of  the  securities 
enjoyed  by  the  journalistic  profession  for  one  day's 
rest  in  seven,  all  that  was  I  est  in  England  protested. 
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Mr.  Bennett  laughed  at  our  objections,  and  we  were 
told  that  these  protests  were  but  advertisements,  and 
that  at  last  seven -days'  journalism  had  come  to 
London,  and  come  to  stay.  They  laugh  best  who 
laugh  last,  and  Mr.  Bennett  would  have  been  a 
richer  man  to-day  if  he  had  refrained  from  laying  a 
lawless  hand  on  the  working  joui-uulisit  s  day  of  rest. 
In  September, 
after  a  costly 
jind  inglorious 
•career,  the 
London  daily 
edition  of  the 
X  e  w  York 
Herald  ceased 
to  appear. 
M  echanical 
•difficulties  (said 
the  obituary 
notice)  pre- 
vented its  pub- 
lication. What 
these  were  I 
oannot,  of 
oourse,  say. 
What  I  do 
know  is,  that 
when  an  other- 
wise very  ad- 
vantageous 
offer  w^as  made 
to  Mr.  Burgess, 
of  East  Hard- 
ing Street,  to 
print  the 
Herald,  he  re- 
plied," Make  it 
i\  six-days* 
paper  and  I 
will  accept  your 
offer.  As  a 
seven-days' 
jmper  I  can- 
not touch  it." 
This  I  know, 
for  Mr.  Bur- 
gess is  the  piinter  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  pix)gi*ess  of  the  niritation  for  im- 
proved conditions  of  labour  has  un- 
questionably alarmed  many  enij)loyei*s. 
The  proposal  to  close  the  Dockers'  ITnion,  so  as  to 
exclude  all  new  comei-s,  has  been  strongly  commented 
upon  in  the  press.    But  as  long  as  business  is  brisk. 


MR.  BIRTWISTLE. 


Mr. 
Rhodes. 


and  the  tendency  is  upward,  the  ball  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  working  man.  Mr.  Bright  used  to  say  that 
he  always  noticed  that  when  two  employers  are 
running  after  one  workman,  wages  go  up  ;  when  two 
workmen  are  running  after  one  employer,  wages  go 
down.  And  no  amount  of  trades  unionism  or  com- 
bination of  employers  can  inteifei-e  with  this  law. 

All    they  can 
do  is  to  steady 
the  market  so 
as  to  moderate 
the  violence  or 
rapidity  of  the 
movement  up 
anddow^.  The 
news    of  the 
failuro  of  the 
(Jape  of  Good 
Hope  Bank, 
with  heavy 
liabilities,  isnot 
a  reassuring 
symptom  for 
the  continu- 
ance of  the  pre- 
sent period  of 
financial  re- 
vival. For 
some  time  past 
there  has  been 
a  fear  tliat  we 
should  get  a 
rude  back- 
hander from 
South  Afnca. 
The  boom  in 
the  Gold 
Fields  has  been 
almast  played 
out,  and  a  re- 
action can 
hardly  fail  to 
follow.  Fortu- 
nately, there  is 
a  strong  man 
at  the  helm  at 
Cai>e  Town,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  portrait 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  this  month,  from  a  recent 
photograph  not  yet  published  in  this  country.  The 
news  of  the  exi)edition  to  Mashonaland  continues  to 
be  good  ;  but  we  already  hear  that  there  can  be  no 
security  until  Lobengulis  man-slapng  machine  is 
smashed.    Let  us  hope  that  that  operation  may  be 
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postponed  sine  die,  A  combination  of  a  financial 
crisis  and  a  war  with  Lobengnla  might  overstrain 
even  the  genius  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Other  disquieting  sj-mptoms  are  the 
In         spread  of  the  potato  blight  in  Ire- 
Ireland,      j^^j  ^^^1  ^Yie    disastrous    floods  on 

the  Continent.  In  England  we  have  fortunately 
had  a  brilliant  but  belated  summer  in  Sep- 
tember, which  has  probably  enabled  many 
faimers  to  escape  ruin.  But  in  the  extreme 
west  and  south-west  of  Ireland  nothing  can 
save  the  crop  upon 
which  the  cottiers  de- 
pend for  their  winter 
store.  Even  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Balfour  have 
been  induced  to  visit 
the  disti-essful  countrj^ 
and  the  cry  of  distress 
is  loud  in  the  land.  As 
usual,  a  good  deal  of 
misleading  nonsense  is 
tiilked  on  both  sides. 
There  is  the  usual  out- 
cry against  the  rent, 
and  demonstrations  are 
once  more  forthcoming 
that  the  western  cottier 
cannot  make  his  rent 
out  of  his  holding. 
Neither  does  the  City 
clerk  make  his  rent  out 
of  his  suburban  garden. 
That,  however,  is  not 
usutally  alleged  by  the 
clerk  as  a  proof  that 
he  should  sit  rent  free. 
The  total  remission  of 
a  I'ent,  which  is  often 
not  moi^e  than<£3  a  yeju. 
or  less  than  eighteen- 
j)ence  a  week,  would  not 

suflice  to  save  a  family  of  six  persons  from  starva- 
tion. All  this  is  obvious  enough,  and  would  be 
universjilly  admitted  if  once  the  Irish  had  the 
resf)onsibility  of  dealing  with  this  problem  thrown 
upon  themselves.  But  as  long  as  the  landlord 
is  the  representative  of  English  domination,  so 
long  will  the  Nationalists  reganl  his  rent  as  a 
popular  hostage  to  be  executed  or  "  eaten  "  whenever 
a  decent  pretext  arises. 


More 
Arrests. 
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The  atrest  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien,  and  other  Irish  members,  is 
one  of  tha«<e  administrative  acts  which 
are  univei-sjilly  applauded  alike  by  friends  and  foes, 
Mr.  Balfour's  frieii<ls  applaud  whatever  he  does, 
because  he  does  it,  and,  besides,  there  is  always 
certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  natural  man 
when  he  sees  his  politiwil  opponent  clapped  into  gaol. 
With  what  joy,  for  instance,  Ireland  would  hail  the 
gaoling  of  Mr.  Balfour!  Mr.  Balfour s  enemies 
rejoice  because  it  gives  them  something  to  get  up 
steam  about.     In  tliis   there  is  no  doubt  about 

their  perfect  sincerity. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that 
of  late  the  Irish  leadei-s 
have  been  by  no  means 
in  good  spirits.  Some 
of  the  best  Nationalists 
in  Ireland  had  alwap 
held  aloof  from  the  Plan 
of  Campiiign,  but  said 
nothing.    The  building 
of  New  Tipperary,  and 
the  immense  expendi- 
ture thereby  occasioned,, 
elicited    some  audible 
murmurs.   Funds  were 
running  short,  and  here 
and  there  the  opposition 
was  venturing  to  liaise 
its  head.    The  Bishop 
of  Limerick  no  longer 
stood  alone  in  his  pro- 
test against  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  Mr.  Panaell 
wa.s  believed  not  to  he 
averse  to  an  arrange- 
ment   of    the  Land 
Question  with  Mr.  Bal- 
four.   On  the  top  of  all 
this  came    the  |K>tato 
blight,  which  efFectively 
destroyed  every  hope  of 
raising  American  money  for  anything   but  i-elief 
of    distress.     Things    were   looking    the  I'evei-se 
of    comfortable    for    the     Nationalists,  when, 
suddenly,  Mr.  Balfour  descends  like  a  beneficent 
deity  fi-om   the   clouds,  suppUes  patriotism  with 
a  first-class  grievance,   sanctifies  the     Plan  with 
the    halo  of    martyrdom,   and    gives     the  Irish 
and    their    English    allies    something     to  svveai' 
at.     In   all   p(»litical    agitations  that    is    a  great 
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desideratum.  Why  Mr.  Balfour  should  have  been 
so  obliging  just  now  as  to  supply  that  want  does 
not  distinctly  appear.  No  doubt  there  are  the  usual 
formal  unrealities  of  allegation  in  the  indictment,  but 
to  them  no  one  on  either  side  pays  heed.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Unionist,  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  cannot 
open  their  mouths  without  qualifj^ing  for  gaol.  Why 
they  should  be  pounced  on  just  now  does  not  clearly 
appear.  Perhaps  some  lawyer  at  the  Castle  had  a 
twinge  of  the  gout ! 

The  Italian-Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino, 
^  a^feacupT*"  chie^y  known  to  the  outside  world  be- 
cause it  fringes  the  Italian  lakes,  has 
indulged  in  a  revolution  this  September.  The  Catho- 
Hcs,  who  had  been  in  office  for  fifteen  years,  were  con- 
fronted with  a  petition  by  10,000  Liberals  for 
the  revision  of  the  constitution.  Instead  of  imme- 
diately complying  with  this  demand,  as  they  were  bound 
to  do  by  law,  they  postponed  the  question  of  revision 
indefinitely.  Thereupon  the  Liberals  collected  together 
and,  revolver  in  hand,  seized  the  Government  and 
formed  a  revolutionary  administration.  The  Fedend 
Government,  being  appealed  to,  despatched  a  force 
of  2,000  men  to  restore  law  and  order.  This  was  done 
without  bloodshed,  but  the  old  Cathohc  Government 
was  not  re-established,  and  the  pldbisi  ito  about  revision 
is  to  be  taken  on  October  5th.  The  revolutionl*5ts,  so 
far,  therefore,  have  distinctly  scored  by  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands. 

The  M'Kinley  Tariff  Bill  has  got  itself 
to  Amirtca^   voted  at  last,  ;ind  Free  Traders  profess 

to  see  in  this  increase  of  protective 
duties  clear  evidence  of  a  coming  revolt  against 
Protection.  We  have  heard  that  so  often  we  are 
naturally  somewhat  sceptical.  Of  more  interest 
than  these  oft-falsified  predictions  concerning  the 
approaching  advent  of  Free  Trade  is  the  capture 
of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
by  the  President  of  the  Farmei*s'  Alliance,  a 
farmer  of  passion,  eloquence,  and  magnetic  power,  who 
has  been  chosen  in  place  of  the  pai-ty  nominee  on  the 
farmers'  platform.  The  farmers'  platform  asserts 
uncompromisingly  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man, 
demands  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  sugar  and  spirits, 
an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money,  and  in  ^•arious 
other  ways  displays  a  tendency  to  kick  over  the 
orthodox  traces.  The  sudden  uprearing  of  a  genuine 
bit  of  aboriginal  agriculturism  in  the  midst  of  the 
conventionalities  of  party  politics  is  always  interest- 
ing. It  may  be  a  portent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  only  he  a  flash  in  the  pan. 


Lord  Salisbury  has  not  had  much 
Sequein  reason  to  congratulate  h  impel f  this^ 
Our  Bareratos.  mQ^th  on  the  success  of  hLs  African 
partitions.  There  has  been  a  furiously  insensate 
outer}'  against  the  Germans,  on  the  strength  of  a 
telegram  officially  declared  to  be  misleading,  as  to  the 
action  of  the  German  officials  in  Bagamoyo  in  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  slaves.  The  cordiality  of  Anglo- 
German  friendship  must  be  thin  indeed  when  an 
unconfirmed  telegram  from  Zanzibar  can  set  London 
and  Berlin  at  loggerheads.  The  German  Govern- 
ment explained  away  the  action  of  their  repre- 
sentative, and  there  only  remains  an  unpleasant 
memory  of  an  incident  which  shows  how  far 
removed  are  many  English  journalists  from  the 
charity  that  thinketh  no  evil  when  the  Germans 
are  concerned.  If  the  story  had  been  told  about 
the  Russians  in  Central  Asia  there  could  hardly 
have  been  a  more  greedy  acceptance  of  the  discredit- 
able report.  If  there  is  irritation  at  Berlin,  there  is 
confusion  at  Lisbon.  The  agitation  in  the  Cortes 
against  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Convention  culminated 
in  the  resignation  of  the  Ministiy  and  open  threats 
of  the  overturn  of  the  monarchy.  The  storm  may  blow 
over ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  quastion  that 
the  partition  of  Africa  may  lead  to  revolution  in 
Eui*ope. 

The  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Federation 
^^ReaStfonf^  at  Stockholm  without  Mrs.  Josephine 

Butler  was  .something  like  the  solar 
system  minus  the  sun.  Her  absence,  however,  did 
not  impair  the  success  of  the  assembly.  It  is  well 
that  the  brave  women  and  pure  men  who  are  labour- 
ing for  the  cause  of  public  morality  in  these  northern 
realuLs  should  have  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  presence  of  those  who  have  smitten 
down  the  accursed  system  in  England,  in  Italy,  and 
elsewhere.  In  England,  alas  !  the  fight  wiW  have  to 
begin  over  again.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  reports 
in  the  Sentinel,  there  .seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Indian  military'  authorities,  evading  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  orders 
of  the  Home  Government,  have  maintained  a  system 
virtually  identical  with  that  which  they  profess  to  have 
aboli.shed.  If  this  be  so,  some  officials  will  have  to  be- 
broken  for  this,  or  Lord  Cross  and  his  colleagues  will 
have  an  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour  when  Par- 
liament meets.  It  will  be  a  disagreeable  duty  to  fight 
the  old  battle  over  again,  but  it  is  a  duty  that  neither 
can  nor  will  be  shirked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
necessary  legislation  wanted,  but  not  in  that  direc- 
tion.   Both  in  India  and  in  many  of  the  States  of 
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America  the  a^e  of  consent  is  still  criminally  low. 
In  not  a  few  States  it  is  still  standing  at  ten  or 
twelve  years.  I  am  glad  to  receive  this  month 
a  small  but  business-like  manual  from  Miss  Willard, 
which  shows  that  the  women  of  America  are 
seriously  bent  upon  ridding  their  country  of  this 
foul  reproach. 

At  home  our  chief  event  is  General 
sSttfipQuMtlonf  Booth's  manifesto  in  favour  of  dealing 

with  the  social  question  on  a  re- 
ligious basis  by  the  aid  of  a  religious  organization ; 
abroad  the  Catholic  Church  is  bestirring  itself 
in  the  same  direction.  Cardinal  La\ngerie  has 
held  his  Intemational  Congress  against  the  Slave 
Trade  at  Paris,  and  at  Liege  a  great  Catholic  congi^ess 
has  been  held  to  consider  the  social  question.  This 
<Jongress,  which  was  tittended  by  Belgians,  French, 
Germans,  and  a  few  English  i*epresentativcs,  facetl 
the  whole  question,  or  rather  the  vast  congeries 
of  questions,  in  a  most  business-like  spirit. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  cover 
xtn  immense  range,  and  are  too  numerous  to  be 
summarized  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  consti- 
tute in  their  totality  a  complete  progi-amme  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  of  which 
men  of  all  Churches  would  do  well  to  Uike  heed.  It 
is  here  where  we  can  lay  our  finger  on  the  politics  of 
the  future,  and  woe  l)e  to  that  Church,  sect,  or  faction 
which  ventures  to  ignore  these  vital  necessities  of  the 
masses  of  mankind.  Note,  also,  in  this  connection, 
that  in  the  free  democracy  of  Victoria,  Carduial 
Moran's  name  was  the  first  put  forward  as  that  of 
arbitrator  in  the  great  strike  of  the  dock  labourei*s. 

The  cause  of  ccclesiajstical  ChrLsti;niity 
Canon  Liddon.  in  England,  which  received  so  heavy 
a  blow  in  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  has  been  dealt  an  even  ruder  buffet  in  the 
death  of  Canon  Liddon.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  one 
funeral  brought  another.  The  great  Anglican  met 
death  at  the  grave  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  as  did  Canning 
at  the  grave  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  now  the  voice  of 
the  English  Chrysostom  is  still  for  ever.  Others 
may  speiik  of  the  loss  which  his  death  inflicts  ujx)n 
the  Church ;  he  was  too  close  a  friend  of 
mine  for  me  even  to  think  about  the  Church 
beside  his  gi*ave.  The  very  last  time  we  had  our 
familiar  walk  along  the  Embankment,  from  St.  Paul's 
to  Lambeth,  he  came  in  to  see  the  new  Offices  of  this 
Review,  and  was  full  of  delight  at  the  magnificent 
view  it  commands  of  the  great  semicircle  that 
.stretches  from  the  great  Abbey,  in  the  west,  to  St. 


Saviour's,  in  South  wark.  Alas !  it  was  but  yesterday; 
and  now  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  I  shall  never 
feel  again  the  clasp  of  his  loving  hands.  I  may 
recall  but  one  among  many  illustrations  of  his 
inexliaustible  kindness  that  occur  to  me.  He  waa 
taking  one  day  a  party  of  girls  round  St.  Paul's,  and  I 
asked  permission  to  send,  in  my  place,  a  young  lady 
who,  after  being  d^^agged  down  into  the  depths  by 
one  who  ought  to  have  l)een  almost  as  an  elder 
brother,  was  painfully  but  bravely  struggling  to  live 
down  the  damning  memories  which  blighted  her  name 
and  darkened  her  young  life.  On  the  following 
Monday  Canon  Liddon  said  to  me,  "Oh,  I  must 
thank  you  for  sending  so  charming  a  reprosentative." 
"  Indeed,"  I  replied,  "  then  you  liked  her  V  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "I  was  very  much  struck  with  her.  She 
united,  to  an  extent  that  is  unfoi'tunately  some- 
what rare,  exquisite  modesty  with  bright  intelligence. 
It  was  a  great  pleasui*e  to  make  her  acquaintance," 
"  I  am  glad  you  like  her,"  I  replied.  "  Now  I  must 
tell  you  who  she  is."  As  I  named,  perhaps,  the  best- 
kno^\'n  divorc^  of  our  time,  he  started  sUghtly,  and 
then,  sa3ring  softly,  "  Poor  thing !  poor  thing ! " 
walked  on  a  pace  or  two  in  silence.  Then  turning  to  me, 
he  said,  "  I  have  only  to  say  again  that  I  have  rai'ely 
met  any  lady  who  seemed  to  combine  more  pei'fectly 
modesty  and*  intelligence.  It  Ls  wonderful  indeed." 
Then  after  a  pause  he  said,  "  Would  you  tell  her 
from  me  that  I  was  very  glad  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance, not  knowing  who  she  was,  but  that  it  would  be 
still  gi'eater  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  her  as  Mrs. 

C  ,  and  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  her  if  she 

ciired  to  call  upon  me  any  time  at  AmenCoiui;?"  As 
the  result  of  that  conversation,  they  met  repeatedly. 
No  father  could  have  been  more  tender  and  kind  than 
was  Canon  Liddon  to  her  whom  men  not  fit  to  untie 
his  shoe  buckle  would  fain  have  thrust  back  into  the 
mire  from  which  she  was  struggling  to  escape.  She 
passed,  not  into  the  Anglican  but  the  Homan  Com- 
munion. "  I  can  only  regi'et,"  he  wrote,  on  hearing  of 
the  decision,  "  that  I  could  not  help  you  to  find  a  home 
for  your  soul  in  the  English  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  But  as  you  say,  our  intercourse  has  been 
entii-ely  concerned  with  these  grave  questions  which 
underlie  all  belief  in  God  and  His  blessed  Son ;  and 
as  to  these — it  is  happiness  to  think — ^your  present 
step  will  make  no  diflference  between  us."  Nor 
did  it.  Canon  Liddon  never  ceased  to  rejoice  that 
he  had  been  privileged,  for  a  time,  to  steady  the 
faltering  steps  by  which  she  trod  the  devious  road 
that  led  from  the  most  defiant  atheism  to  the  fold 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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GENERAL  BOULANGER. 


IHE  General  would  tell  me  nothing.    He  is  grow- 
ing quite  fat  ! 
That  WHS  t  he  terse  and  significant  rerxji  t  of  my 

 represeiitiitive  whom  I  had  despatched  to  Jersey 

tn  see (ienend Boulanger,  and  reporthow  hetook 
the  hubbub  that  has  been  occivsioned  in  France  by  tlie  pub- 
lication of  ' '  Les 
Coulisses  du 
Boulangisnic." 
The  General  is 
becoming  bf»ur- 
g  e  o  i  s.  T  h  e 
smart  military 
air  which  distin 
guislied  him  is 
giving  place  to 
theounfortable- 
rcspectable  ro- 
tundity of  the 
retired  tmdes- 
man,  and  the 
brav'  General, 
who,  oil  his 
prancing  black 
charger,  was  for 
a  short  time  the 
incarnation  of 
French  militar- 
ism, is  now 
finally  settling 
down  into  well- 
cushioned  obli- 
vion, in  thewell- 
appointe<l  villa 
of  Madame 
Bomiemain,  at 
St.  Brehule's 
Bay,  Jersey. 
Before  he  finally 
disappears  be- 
low the  horizon 
it  may  be  well 
to  take  thf 
occasion  of 
the  commotion 
occasion  e<l  in 
Paris  by  M. 
Menueix'sreve- 
litions  to  sfiy 
something  of 
the  character 
and  the  career 
of  that  "sim- 
ple soldier,'' 
who,  after  dup- 
ing everyone,  was  duped  himself,  and  now  disapi>ears 
from  the  stage  of  ccmtemporary  history  amid  a  ch<irivari 
of  donunciation,  reproach,  and  derision. 

Of  t>ne  thing  friends  and  foes  may  equally  be  assured. 
Goiior'.l  Boulanger  is  n(»t  eating  out  his  heart  in  vain 


THE  INSIDE  OF  BOULANG13M. 


regrets.  As  a  general  he  was  immeasurably  inferior  tO' 
Kapoleon  ;  as  a  philosopher  he  stands  innneasurably 
above  the  captive  of  St.  Helena.  He  enjoys  life  in  Jersey. 
He  is  not  even  bored  by  the  placid  serenity  of  that  cablmge- 
garden  outpost  of  perfidious  Albion.  He  would,  of  course, 
have  preferred  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Fates 

to  rebuild  the 
Tuileries  and 
re-conquer  for 
France  the  posi- 
tion in  Europe 
which  she  for- 
feited at  Sedan. 
But  it  was  de- 
creed otherwise. 
Fate,  which 
denied  hi  m 
position  on 
the  throne 
of  France, 
has  given 
him  a  very 
easy  chair  in 
which  to  spend 
the  remainder  of 
his  days.  And 
with  the  wealth 
and  the  charms- 
of  the  lady  who 
is  somewhat  ab- 
surdly styled 
Madame  X.  — 
her  real  name 
is  Madame  Bon- 
nemain  —  the 
brav*  General 
contrives  tosup- 
j)ort  existence 
with  equani- 
mity. He  is  not 
to  have  laurels* 
and  sceptres, 
and  glory.  Well 
then,  as  it  can- 
not be  helped., 
let  us  make  the- 
best  of  tea  and 
buttered  toast. 
He  is  an  easy- 
going  man, 
wln»  can  con- 
sole h  i  m  s  el  f 
with  the  domes- 
ticities, and  em- 
ulate, if  not  the 

labours  of  Hercules,  at  least  the  exploits  of  that  worthy 
with  the  dist*ift'  of  the  fair. 

The  cynic  who,  whenever  anyone  got  into  any  trouble, 
insisted  that  the  first  thing  to  be  dcme  was  to  find  out 
the  woman,  seldom  luvd  so  pat  an  example  as  is  afibrded 
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liini  ))y  the  aircer  of  General  Boiil.'inger.  To  begin 
with,  he  is  eniphiiticilly  tlie  cliikl  of  liis  mother.  She 
atWl  lives,  does  Miidnnie  Boulanger,  who  was  born 
Miss  Griffiths,  and,  although  m>w  eighty-hve  ywu-s  of 
age,  is  as  vigorous  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  is  still  queen  of 
her  son's  household— Dowager- Queen- the  idol  of  her 
great  boy,  ujion 
whose  domestic 
irregularities  she 
liK»ks  with  a  leni- 
ent eye,  not  even 
t>hrinking  from 
lending  the  mater- 
nal countenance 
to  the  establish- 
ment at  St.  Brc- 
lade's  Villa. 

But  his  mother 
was  by  no  means 
the  only  woman 
who  exercised  as- 
cendency over 
(Jeneral  Boulan- 
ger.  His  mother 
moulded  his  cha- 
racter, but  the 
Duchesse  D'Uz^s 
made  him  a  pos- 
sible Pretender, 
and  Madame 
Bonnemain  pre- 
sided over  the 
wreck  of  his  last 
c'hance  of  suc- 
cess. These  three 
ladies  —  his  mo- 
ther, the  Duchess, 
and  Madame 
X.  —  seem  to 
have  played  the 
role  of  the  Fates 
in  the  weaving  of 
the  General's  des- 
t  i  n  i  e  8.  T  h  e  y 
moulded  him,  they 
tempted  him,  they 
unmade  him.  The 
temptress  Duch- 
ess, with  her  mil- 
lions, is  in  re- 
treat :  the  othei-s 
are  with  him  still, 
and  the  mother 
and  the  mistress 
may  be  seen  any 
day  driving  out  in 
one  of  the  superb 
and  elegant 
carriages  pro- 
vided by  the 
wealth  which 
enables  a  cashiered  General,  with  a  maximum  alio  a - 
unce  of  £500  per  annum,  to  live  in  the  luxuiy  of  a 
prince. 

The  story  of  influence  of  women  upon  the  fate  oi  men 
is  as  old  as  the  Siege  of  Troy.  The  leading  case  is,  of 
course,  that  of  Cleopatra  and  Anthony. 


Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  wjis  lost 
A  world  for  womau — lovely,  harmless  thing  I 

But  I  do  not  remember  any  corresponding  period  in 
human  history  where  so  many  careers  have  been  sacriticed 
tlirough  women  as  within  the  la.st  ten  years. 

**My  son,"  siiid  the  sage  of  Israel,  *'give  not  thy 

strength  unto  wo- 
men, nor  thy  ways 
to  that  which 
ilestroyeth  kings." 
I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  writing 
a  i)aper  on  the 
CO n  so  (|  uences 
which  liave  fol- 
lowed the  neglect 
of  this  counsel  in 
<mr  time  by  the 
sovereigns  and 
stjitesmen  of  Eu- 
rope. The  beauty 
of  the  Princess 
Dolgorouki,  which 
♦lazzletl  the  eyes  of 
the  TzarLiberator, 
darkened  with 
shame  and  glo<im 
the  closing  years 
of  his  reign.  Sko- 
beleti',  the  hero  of 
the  Russian  na- 
tion, the  Bayard 
.^(Uts  ptnr,  al- 
though, alas,  very 
far  from  saus 
reproche^  escaped 
death  on  the  tire- 
fringed  slopes  of 
Plevna  only  to 
perish  in  the  midst 
of  the  nameless 
women  among 
wliom  he  wasted 
his  strength. 
(Jambetta,  an 
other  great  his- 
toric ligure  —  as 
great  in  debate 
as  SkobelefF  wns 
great  in  war — ilii  d 
1  rum  a  pistol-shot 
tired  by  his  mis- 
tress. Count 
Rudolph,  of  Aus- 
tria, sjicrificed  his 
life  and  the  Em- 
j»ire  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  for  lawless 
}>assion.  Don 
Carlos,  it  is  said, 
would  have  been  at 
this  moment  on  ti  e  t  nunc  of  Spain  if  his  armies  had  not 
been  halted  for  an  orgy  on  the  morrow  of  vict^>ry.  The 
Servian  throne  would  never  have  been  vacant  hiwi  Milan 
been  faithful  to  his  l»eautiful  but  unfortunate  Queen. 
In  our  own  land  we  see  the  misenible  fate  of  one 
wlio  was  once   l)elijved  to   be  the  heir  to  the  pre- 
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miership  of  the 
Empire ;  whose 
vain  efforts  to 
escape  fnim  tlie 
cousequencesuf 
coveting  his 
neigh  hour's 
wife  are  as  pain- 
ful and  as  fruit- 
less  as  the 
writliing  of  an 
eart  h  worm  sev- 
ei'ed  by  the 
.sjjade  of  the 
gardener.  That 
is  the  most  sig- 
nal instance  ; 
but  it  does  not 
stand  alone, 
either  in  the 
past,  the  pre- 
sent, or,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  the 
future.  And 
here,  too,  a- 
mong  the  crowd 
of  the  fallen,  is 
General  Bou- 
langer, who 
also,  if  his  cri- 
tics speak  true, 
has  lost  by  a 
woman  the 
chance  which  a 
woman  had 
given  him. 

*  That  lawless 
love  Is  guilt 
above. 

This  awful  sign 
receive,'* 

said  the  Armed 
Knight,  in  "the 
Eve  of  St. 
John,"  to 
Smaylho'me's 
lady-gay,  as  he 
laid  his  buniing 
hand  upon  her 
wrist,  where  it 
scorched  like 
a  fiery  brand. 
The  heat  has 
not  gone  out  of 
that  brand  of 
hell  even  to  this 
day. 

This,  how- 
ever, is  by  the 
way.  General 
Boulanger  was 
c  ompluisant, 
and  is  so  still. 
He  has  the  good 
temper  of  a  man 
who  has  a  good 
digestion,  an 
e  q  u  a  bl  e  tem- 
pei-ament,  and 


/ 


/ 


an    easy  con- 
science. The 
more  you  look 
at  the  man  the 
more  you  mar- 
vel how  ever  so 
easygoing  a 
man  of  pleasure 
came  to  be  a 
menace  to  the 
Republic.  Tlie 
revelations  of 
M.  Mormeix 
supply,  no 
doubt,  some  ex- 
planation of  the 
mystery.  But 
it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary story 
this  of  the  way 
in    which  the 
rival  factions 
developed  Gren- 
ei-al  Boulanger 
into  a  Preten- 
der.  Needs 
must  when  the 
devil  drives, 
and  Necessity 
is  a  stem  task- 
master ;  but 
surely  there  was 
seldom  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  im- 
posed upon  the 
political  con- 
spirator as  that 
of  evolving  out 
of  this  political 
nonentity  an 
i  n  s  t  r  u  m  ent 
with  which 
to  threaten  the 
existence  of  tlie 
Republic. 
When  a  queen 
l)ee   dies  the 
industrious 
workers  at  once 
pre{)are  to  re- 
place her.  By 
some  system  of 
manipiJtlat  ion, 
for  the  secret 
of  which  man- 
kind sighs  iij 
vain,  they  are 
able    to  take 
the  larva  which 
would  become 
in  ordinary 
course  a  worker 
bee,    and  by 
subjecting  it 
to  certain  pecu- 
liar treatment 
they  evolve 
from    w  h  a  t 
would  have 
been  the  hum- 
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"We  neuter  a  full-blown  queen.  The  process  by  wl^ch. 
fVench  conspirators  evolved  General  Boi:^langer  from 
being  a  mere  general  into  the  head  of  the  Boulangist 
party  is  quite  as  extraordinary  as  anything  that  is  done 
in  the  hive.  But  it  was  not  so  successful.  For  the  mani- 
pulators, who  hoped  to  produce  a  queen  bee,  failed.  The 
individual  operated  upon  seems  to  have  dreamed  of  be- 
coming a  wasp.  In  the  Pud  he  turned  out  to  be  a  drone. 
The  process  spoiled  a  fair  soldier,  and  produced  an  in- 
<iififerent  political  adventurer. 

THE  BOULANGIST  CONSPIRACY. 

It  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  success  if  the 
French  had  not  been  just  a  little  bored  with  their,  dear 
Republic,  which  produced  nothing  but  jobs  and  taxes  and 
worthless  wars,  which  persecuted  the  Church  and  harried 
the  nuns.  As  I  remarked  in  the  CoiiUmporary  Beview 
when  Boulangism  was  at  its  height,  France  is  the  Madame 
Bovary  of  Europe.  She  was  bored  with  her  legitimate 
spouse  and  entertained,  as  a  distraction,  the  addresses 
of  General  Boulanger  in  default  of  any  more  eligible 
Lothario.  But  he  was  not  a  dashing  enough  suitor,  and 
when  the  moment  came  for  flinging  in  her  lot  with  him 
she  recoiled,  feeling  that  he  was,  after  all,  only  playing  Sir 
Pandarus  for  the  Comte  de  Paris.  There  was  much  more 
truth  in  that  than  could  have  been  proved  at  the  time. 
The  articles  of  M.  Mermeix  have  now  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  Boulangism  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Republic,  financed  by  Royzdists, 
and  managed  by  Count  Dillon  in  the  interests  of  the  anti- 
Republicans,  while  the  Republican  contingent,  Messrs. 
Rochefort,  Naquet,  and  the  rest  were  mere  dupes  or 
decoy-ducks  for  the  Royalist  ccmspirators.  It  is  a  won- 
derful object-lesson  of  what  a  woman's  money  can  do 
if  it  is  boldly  used.  The  real  heroine  of  the  conspiracy 
is  the  Duchess  D'Uz^s,.  the  lady  who  supplied  the  Bou- 
langist cause  with  £120,000.  That  lady,  it  must  be 
adiuitj^,  had  at  least  a  good  show  for  her  money. 
She  was  a  Royalist,  the  first  peeress  of  France ;  she 
was  wealthy,  and  by  using  her  wealth  lavishly,  she 
did  not,  it  is  true,  overturn  the  Republic,  but  she 
succeeded  in  giving  it  the  worst  shake  it  had  had  for 
years.  As  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy  women  who  will 
take  to  politics,  if  only  as  a  distraction,  the  results  achieved 
by  the  Duchess  d'Uz^s  is  a  rather  formidable  addition 
to  the  risks  of  the  political  future  in  democratic  states. 

THE  PREMIER  DUKES  OF  FRANCE. 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  the  autograph  appended  to  the 
Duchess's  portrait,"  writes  a  correspondent  who  knows 
the  lady,  *^  that  the  d'Uz^  call  themselves  the  premier 
dukes  of  France,  this  claim  being  based  on  an  equivoca- 
tion. Twelve  ducal  peerages  had  been  created  before 
that  of  d'Uz^.  The  head  of  that  house  was  the  thirteenth 
in  order  of  rank  in  the  Parliament.  When,  however, 
Louis  Xm.  ordered  that  the  titles  should  be  proved,  the 
Due  d'Uz^  complied  with  this  demand  on  the  same  day 
that  the  Royal  edict  was  issued.  His  coach  met  that  of 
the  Due  de  Luynes  near  the  Louvre,  and  d'Uz^s  called 
out  to  his  coachman  to  get  there  before  de  Luynes.  The 
two  carriages  ran  against  each  other:  d'Uzes  upset  de 
Luynes  into  the  mud.  fie  was  the  first  to  arrive,  but  it 
was  to  his  coachman  that  he  owed  it  that  he  became  the 
premier  Duke  of  France. 

**The  title  of  Due  d'Uz^s  belongs  to  ayoimgmanof  twenty 
years  of  age ;  following  the  usual  custom,  he  will  only 
assume  it  when  he  has  completed  his  studies  and  on  his 
entry  into  society.  He  is  absorbed  in  preparing  to  pass 
his  examinations  brilliantly  ;  he  is  working  to  make  a 
name  f#r  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  which,  as  he  very 
simply  says,  he  prefers  to  the  empty  distinction  of  mere 


rank.  He  ia  very  intelligent,  plain-spoken,  and  upright, 
and  gives  promise  of  worthily  representing  his  house. 

THE  DUCHESS  d'UZES. 

''The  old  Castle  d'Uz^  rises  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  in  a  country  picturesque  in  its 
wildness.  It  is  a  wealthy  house.  The  Duchess  d'Uz^s 
possesses  an  immense  fortune,  made  in  champagne  of  the 
celebrated  brand  *  Veuve  Cliquot.*  .The  Duchess  is  a 
woman  of  very  simple  habits,  extremely  charitable  and 
venr  good.  She  belongs  to  the  House  of  Mortemart,  and 
is  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Ch^vign^.  Left  a 
widow  when  thirty  years  of  age,  the  Duchess  has  not  the 
reputation  of  an  intellect  commensurate  to  the  vastness 
of  her  ambitions.  She  has  lived  in  retirement  until 
the  time  of  the  Boulangist  revelations,  devoting  her- 
self entirely  to  the  education  of  her  children.  She 
is  a  woman  of  great  activity,  her  time  being  taken  up  with 
good  works,  sport,  agriculture,  society,  without  ever 
appearing  to  be  hurried.  The  Duchess  gives  no  thought  to 
other  than  her  daily  task — that  of  making  people  happy. 
She  is  blessed  in  garrets  and  loved  in  salons.  Her 
children  enter  upon  life  by  the  smooth  road  opened  up  to 
them  by  their  mother's  gentle  influence.  She  is  very 
simple  in  her  dress  and  ways,  with  no  affectations  ;  her 
manners,  which  are  frank  and  cordial,  even  to  the  extent 
of  being  a  little  masculine,  are  those  of  a  woman  to  whom 
the  vanity  of  her  sex  is  foreign.  She  has  splendid 
diamonds,  which  she  invariably  wears  with  a  black  dress 
high  to  the  throat,  and,  I  wiU  wager,  thinks  less  of  her 
toQette  than  her  maid.  She  displays,  however,  great 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  her  nome ;  and  her  work, 
the  hotel  which  she  has  restored  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty." 

GENERALS  BOOTH  AND  BOULANGER. 

One  of  our  ambassadors,  passionately  patriotic  but  full 
of  thunderous  gloom  and  despair  concerning  t^e  future 
of  a  country  which  held  parley  with  Mr.  Pamell,  remarked 
to  me  some  years  ago  that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  despair 
he  had  one  consolation.  '  *  England,  no  doubt, "  said  he,  *  *  ia 
in  her  decadence.  But  even  in  the  darkest  hour  she  has 
not  failed  to  produce  a  man  of  the  highest  ideal  type. 
I  often  think  of  it,"  said  he,  musingly.  France,  Russia, 
and  England  have* in  recent  times  produced  each  a  man 
who  towered  above  his  fellows  and  commanded  the  gaze 
of  the  world — France,  M.  Gambetta ;  Russia,  General 
Skobeleff ;  England,  General  Gordon.  When  I  think  of 
how  each  of  these  met  lus  death,  and  the  light  which 
those  deaths  shed  on  those  lives,  I  feel  proud  of  my 
country.  Thank  God,  it  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
Gordon  in  my  time,  even  although  she  oiuy  did  so 
to  leave  him  to  perish  in  the  desert."  Somewhat  of  the 
same  feeling  of  British  pride  fills  me  as  I  turn  from  this 
hideous  and  festering  mass  of  poisonous  reptiles,  hissing 
out  lies  and  slanders,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  Boulang- 
ism, and  contemplate  the  contribution  which  General 
Booth  on  our  side  of  the  Chaimel  is  attempting  to  make  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Self-sacrifice  has  seldom  been  in 
more  striking  contrast  to  self-seeking— a  self-denying 
righteousness,  with  life  stuffed  full  of  all  the  fouln^  of 
licenseand  lies — than  in  these  two  movements,  which  were 
headed  respectively  by  General  Booth  and  General 
Boulanger. 

ALAS  !  POOR  FRANCE. 

We  read  these  stories  from  behind  the  scenes  of 
Boulangism  with  a  continually  increasing  sense  of  un- 
speakable disgust,  and  of  ever-deepening  pity  for  once 
noble  France.  A  majority  of  Frenchmen,  it  is 
true,  at  the  last  moment,  when  their  Boulevard  hero 
had  refused  to  risk  his  freedom  in  the  attempt  to 
deprive  France  of  her  libertiesj^iallied  to  tke  side  of 
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H.  Constans,  who  showed  that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense  $ 
but  before  his  double  flight  it  was  an  open  question  with 
many  close  observers  whether,  after  all,  France  was  not  to 
be  thrown  at  the  feet  of  this  crew  of  conspirators,  to  be 
handled  by  them  with  the  rude  violence  and  indecent 
familiarity  with  which  Napoleon  dealt  with  her  after  the 
caxip  d'dtat.  And  the  more  revolting  the  revelation  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Boulangist  conspiracy,  the  more 
dishonourable  and  dishonouring  does  the  episode  appear 
to  the  fair  fame  of  France.  A  great  nation  that  once 
led  the  van  of  civilization  should  not  a  second  time 
have  allowed  herself  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  a  gang  of 
sharpers  and  bullies,  with  professions  as  false  as  dicers' 
oaths,  and  with  absolutely  no  ideal  but  that  of  self- 
aggrandizement  by  the  aid  of  universal  fraud. 

1  ky  down  the  elaborate  and  vehement  little  pamphlets 
which  were  issued  by  the  hundred  thousand  during  the 
elections,  demonstrating  with  every  form  of  indignant 
asseveration  and  plausible  argument  tiiat  Boulangism  was 
the  true  Republi- 
canism, and  that 
the  election  of 
General  Boulan- 
ger  was  the  only 
way  to  save  the 
Republic;  and 
turning  to  the 
articles  of  M.  Mer- 
meix,  I  learn  that 
the  money  which 
kept  Bomanffism 
on  its  feet,  wnich 
supported  its  can- 
dioatesand  circu- 
lated its  pamph- 
lets, was  sub- 
scribed on  the  ex- 
press understand- 
ing that  he  would 
overturn  the  Re- 
public and  bring 
m  the  Monarchy. 
Never  since  M. 
Gambetta  left 
Paris  in  a  balloon, 
"ballasted  with 
lies,"  as  Carlyle  remarked,  to  encourage  the  provinces  to 
prolong  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  advancing  Grer- 
mans,  has  lying  been  so  deliberately  employed  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  in  political  warfare. 

M.  DEROULEDB  AND  THB  COBITB  DB  MX7N. 

The  whole  thing  reads  like  a  narrative  of  a  game  of 
sharpers  in  a  thieves*  kitchen.  And  who  were  those  who 
made  France  appear  as  the  thieves'  kitchen  of  Europe  ? 
In  this  universal  dupery  two  honest  men  alone  stand  out 
among  the  crew  of  intriguers.  One  is  M.  Paul  D^roul^de, 
the  soldier-poet  of  the  Republic,  whose  passion  against 
the  Germans  blinds  him  to  all  other  considerations  of 
political  ethics.  On  M.  D^roul^de  lies  a  grave  responsi- 
bility.   He  was  the  one  man  of  European  fame  who  sup- 

Eorted  General  Boulanger.  It  was  his  Imown  integrity,  his 
igh  idealism,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country  which  blinded 
many  to  the  woeful  shortcomings  of  his  chief.  It  is  true 
that  M.  D^roul^de,  months  before  the  elections,  had  the 
courage,  in  a  very  remarkable  interview  published  in  the 
FaU  MaU  Gazette,  to  intimate  that  Boulangism  was  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  an  Orleanist  conspiracy,  but 
oven  then  he  did  not  cut  connection  with  General 
Boulanger.  He  stood  as  a  Boulangist  candidate,  and 
sits  in  the  Chamber  as  a  Boulangist  deputy.  The 


other  conspicuoufl  figorey  who  b  visible  through  the 
mephitic  mist  raised  by  the  Mermeix  memoranda,  is  the 
Oomte  de  Muiu  That  son  of  the  Crusaders  and  sword  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  kind  of  man  whom  we 
should  have  expected  to  discover  in  the  Cordis  of 
Boulangism.  How  far  this  chivalrous  Royalist  was  party 
to  the  continued  fraud  practised  upon  the  nation  does 
not  appear.  That  he  should  even  have  touched  the  pitch 
with  one  of  his  fingers  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  those 
who  know  and  admire  that  character,  so  sympathetic,  so 
lofty,  and  so  heroic. 

BOULANOISIC  A  BIBTH  OF  DBSPAIR. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is,  no  doubt,  that  the 
op^ition  was  in  despair*  There  was  such  prof  ound  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  €k>vemment  of  the  Republic  that 
many  sood  men  beUeved  it  was  better  even  to  support 
Grenend  Boulanger  than  to  allow  things  to  20  on  as  they  xuid 
been  going.  Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with, 

was  the  maxim 
whichsecuredGen. 
Boulanger  most  of 
his  respectable 
supporters.  Butto 
what  a  sad  and  de- 
plorable pass  must 
the  once  noblo 
and  chivalrous 
France  have  been 
reduced,  when  the 
only  stick  with 
which  her  Govern- 
ment can  be  be- 
laboured is  such  a 
rotten  cabbage- 
stalk  as  Boulang- 
ism —  that  party 
which  had  not  only 
one  lie  but  three 
in  its  right  hand, 
and  which  covered 
a  Royalist  co.ispi- 
racy  by  the  most 
blatant  profes- 
sions of  devotion 
to  the  Repubhc 

THB  CK5MTE  DB  PARIS. 

Adversity  makes  strange  bed-fellows.  But  since  the 
leopard  and  the  monkey  roosted  upon  the  branches  of  a 
tree  in  flood-time,  was  there  ever  a  stranger  alliance  than 
that  which  united  the  Comte  de  Paris  witSi  M.  Rochefort, 
and  both  with  M.  D^roulMe?  The  Comte  de  Paris, 
although  the  infamy  of  the  conspiracy  is  fully  ex- 
posed, is  not  ashamed.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  America  he  has  written  a  letter  in 
which  he  poses  as  the  finally  impenitent.  He  has 
done  what  he  has  done,  and  he  is  not  sorry  for  it; 
only  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  In  this  we  agree 
with  him.  But  he  adds :  "Proscribed  and  exiled,  I  used 
against  the  Republic  the  weapons  which  it  placed  in  my 
hands."  Has,  then,  an  exiled  prescript  the  right  to  use 
any  weapon  that  lies  within  his  reach  ?  If  so,  the  Comte's 
note  excuses  the  dynamite  which  shattered  to  death  the 
late  Tz&T,  The  Nihilists  also  used  such  weapons  which 
autocracy  left  within  their  reach.  From,  the  point  of  view 
of  the  moralist,  the  assassination  plots  which  the  Russian 
Nihilists  direct  against  the  Tzar  have  elements  of  mudi 
nobler  ethics  than  any  that  can  be  discovered  in  this 
sordid  conspiracy  to  st&e  the  French  Republic. 
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The  Republic^  however,  has  been  avenged.  Bonlan^m 
has  recoiled  like  a  boomerang  upon  the  Orleanists.   It  is 
the  Monarchy  whidi  it  has  stifled,  not  the  Rejrablic.  As 
we  read  Les  Ckndisaes^  and  listen  to  the  discussions  of  the 
iDtriguers,  a  strange  feeling  comes  over  us  that  we 
have  rcAd  all  this  before.   It  all  seems  so  strangely 
familiar.    We  think  a  little,  and  in  a  moment  we  see 
▼here  we  are.    We  are  witnessing  a  rehearsal  of  the 
Ifapoleonic  coup  d*^at»    This  great  crime,  which  dyed 
the  record  of  the  Bonapartes  with  a  stain  so  deep  as 
to  be  visible  even  on  their  blood-bedraggled  ermine,  it  was 
calmly  proposed  to  repeat  in  t^e  interest  of  the  Mon- 
archy.  The  crew  that  urged  on  the  Man  of  December 
were  standing  once  more  round  (xeneral  Boulanger — a 
kind  of  vam|  re  gang  forbidden  for  their  sins  to  rest  in 
the  srave,  and  doomed  anew  to  try  to  drain  the  life- 
blood  of  their  country.   It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Comte  de  Paris  ever  direct^  wished  General  Boulanger 
to  make  a  coup  d'ibak.    But    the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon   the  General  in  favour  of  violently 
overturning  the  existing  Constitution  was  very  strong. 
M.  Naquet,    the   clever  little  hunchback  Jew  who 
passed  the    Divorce   Law,  boasts  that  he,  Bepub- 
lican  though  he  was  by  profession,  urged  General  Bou- 
langer to  seize  the  Government  when  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Paris.   The  Boyalists  prevented  it,  not  be- 
caose  they  objected  to  it  on  principle,  but  because  thev 
feared  if  the  ''brav'  G^n^ral"  had  established  himself 
in  supreme  power,  he  might  have  objected  to  consider 
himself  the  General  Monk  of  a  new  Oharles  11.  When  we 
read  all  that  was  said  and  discussed  in  those  days,  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  been  suddenlypermitted  to  overhear  the 
deliberations  of  a  gang  of  Thugs,  pl6ttin|g  how  best  to 
strangle  and  to  steal.    The  Comte  de  Paris  may  live  till 
he  is  a  hale  old  age :  the  shame  of  his  complicity  in 
Boolangism  will  clmg  to  him  to  his  grave.   The  memory 
of  this  adventure  will  be  as  the  foul  breath  of  the 
man  with  rotten  teeth.   He  cannot  even  whisper  but  you 
feel  the  smelL 

I-  , 

H.  MERMEIX  S  BEVELATIONS. 

The  story  of  Boulangism  behind  the  scenes  has  been 
told  at  great  length  by  M.  Mermeix  in  the  columns  of  the 
ftgaro.  It  is  a  most  unedifying  chronicle.  M.  Mermeix, 
a  young  Deputy  of  very  curious  antecedents,  who  attached 
hunseH  for  a  time  to  the  Boulangist  party,  has  deemed,  it 
consistent  with  the  r61e  of  a  disillusionized  dupe  to 
expose  before  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world  all  the 
fikdetons  in  the  Boulangist  cupboard.  Through  my 
representative  in  Paris,  M.  Mermeix  has  sent  me  an  auto- 
graph affirmation  of  the  ^ct  and  literal  accuracy  of  his 
revelations. 

As  is  usual  in  France,  the  publication  of  so  many 
compromising  statements  led  to  a  crop  of  duels.  The 
duef  however,  as  now  managed  by  our  lively  neighbours, 
is  anything  but  a  battle  unto  death.  The  object  of  this 
attenuated  simulacrum  of  the  old  trial  by  ordeal  of  battle 
is  not  to  kill  but  to  inflict,  with  as  xnuch  expedition  as  is 
compatible  with  the  due  observance  of  old-fashioned  forms, 
the  l^t  little  scratch  on  the  right  arm  or  hands,  which 
win  justify  an  obliging  doctor  in  declaring  that  further 
combat  is  impossible.  None  of  the  many  duels  occasioned 
by  M«  Mermeix's  indiscretions  had  a  fatal  termination,  a 
result  in  some  cases  to  be  regretted.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, a  kind  of  irregular,  but  effective,  gaol  delivery  of  the 
infamous  could  have  been  secured,  mu^  to  the  benefit  of 
France. 


APOSTLE  KAQUET  8UOOB8TS  A  COUP  d'ETAT. 

That  which  first  startled  the  public  beyond  the  fronteirs 
of  France  about  these  unsavoury  revelations  was  the  con- 
firmation by  M.  Naquet  of  what  seemed  the  most  in- 
credible part  of  the  disclosures,  viz.,  that  General 
Boulanger's  supporters,  M.  Naquet  himself  being 
among  the  chief,  had  urged  him,  immediately  after 
his  election  by  Paris,  to  march  upon  the  Elys^e  and 
possess  himself  of  the  supreme  executive  power. 
M.  Naquet  is  a  Republican,  a  Senator,  and  a  legis- 
lator known  to  fame  as  the  author  of.  the  French 
Divorce  Law.  That  such  a  man  should  have  recom- 
mended such  a  coifp  d'etat  then  and  avow  it  now,  without 
shame,  sheds  a  curious  light  upon  the  kind  of  political  life 
that  may  shelter  itself  behind  Bepublican  profes- 
sions. In  the  Boulangist  Almanac  of  1889,  which  lies 
open  before  me  as  I  write,  I  find  passionate  disclaimers 
01  evervthing  which  has  lately  been  cynically  avowed. 
They  forget,  says  this  audacious  little  publication, 
who  declare  that  Greneral  Boulanger  is  surrounded 
by  reactionaries,  that  the  first  who  rallied  round 
the  chief  of  the  national  party  are  men  who 
are  resolute,  and  proved  Republicanism  is  an  undeni- 
able guarantee  of  their  sincerity,  of  the  soundness  of 
his  faith,  and  his  democratic  spirit.  Here,  for  instance, 
said  the  pamphleteer,  in  conclusive  demonstration  of  his. 
thesis,  is  ^'  Naquet,  the  apostle  of  Divorce,  who  contended 
of  oldfor  theRepublicunder  the  Empire,  the  chemist  of  the 
Revolution,  who,  in  the  whole  of  his  career,  has  never 
ceased  to  give  pledses  of  his  devotion  to  liberty."  Yet 
Naquet,  apostle  of  liberty  as  aforesaid,  has  not  hesitated 
to  aedare  that  he  strongly  urged  General  Boulanger,  on 
the  strength  of  his  return  as  deputy  for  Paris,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  and  seize  supreme  power 
by  the  summary  process  of  turning  President  Gr^vy  ii^ 
the  street." 

THE     BRAVE  GENERAL  "  REFUSES. 

Naquet's  advice  was  not  taken.  Greneral  Boulanger  re- 
fused to  play  the  bold  game,  and  from  that  time,  say  his 
reproachful  adherents,  his  star  began  to  wane.  General 
Boulanger's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  very  simple. 
He  saw,  knowing  somewhat  both  of  the  history 
of  the  amp  d'etat  and  of  the  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  sudden  seizure  of  the  Executive 
power,  that  the  proposal  to  march  on  the  Elys^e 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  madman,  and  he  refused 
to  move.  According  to  other  authorities,  his  inaction 
was  not  due  either  to  his  own  perspicacity  orto  his  scruples, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  RoyaUst  Committee  decided  that 
such  a  step  would  be  objectionable.  General  Boulanger, 
once  estalmshed  in  supreme  power,  might  not  be  disposed 
to  dismount  in  order  to  establish  the  Comte  de  Paris  in 
his  place.  Therefore  they  thought  it  better  to  wait  until 
the  General  Election,  when  they  hoped  to  be  better  able 
to  treat  with  General  Boulanger.  When  the  General 
Election  came,  it  was  not  with  General  Boulanger,  but 
with  M.  Constans,  that  they  had  to  do.  But  whatever 
the  exact  truth  may  be  as  to  why  this  precious  plan  mis- 
carried, the  important  fact  for  us  is  that  it  was 
seriously  entertamed  by  men  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  ^publicans.  It  is  a  reminder  that  France  is  much 
more  like  a  Spanish-American  Republic  than  the  law- 
abiding  Republic  of  the  United  States.  In  a  country 
where  the  winning  of  a  bye-election  seems  to  Republican 
senators  sufficient  justification  for  an  attempt  to  sefee  the 
Executive  power  by  a  march  on  the  Elys^e,  anything  may 
happen. 
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IX(ULCULABLE  FRANCE. 

The  story  of  this  meditated  revolution  is  supported  by 
the  more  familiar  tale  of  the  serious  preparations  that 
were  made,  when  M.  Ferry  seemed  likely  to  be  elected 
President,  for  overturning  the  Government  by  the  free 
use  of  the  Parisian  mob.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Revolutionaries,  who 
were  on  this  occasion  reinforced  by  the  Ligue  des 
Patriots  and  M.  Paul  D^roulMe,  were  ready  to  have  risen 
if  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  nation  hiad 
decided  that  M.  Jules  Ferry  should  sit  in  the  place 
vacated  by  M.  Grdvy.  This  readiness  to  descend  into  the 
streets  proves  that,  in  a  hundred  years,  France  has  not 
changed  her  nature,  and  is  still  an  incalculable  element  in 
European  politics.  These  two  episodes  are  quite  sufficient  to 
explain  why  Englishmen  never  feel  the  least  cbnfidence  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  the  French, 
and  wliat  is  of  much  more  importance,  with  Paris.  They 
afford  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  Tzar's  determina- 
tion to  rely  upon  Germany — if  by  any  honourable  means 
an  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at — rather  than  upon  a 
people  capable  of  entertaining  the  proposals  of  the 
"historic  nights."  You  can  never  aepend  upon  the 
stability  of  anything  in  a  country  where  a  bye-election 
may  be  the  signal  for  a  revolution,  and  the  anger  of 
Belleville  may  overturn  an  administration.  This  readi- 
ness to  revert  to  revolutionary  methods  reminds  one  of 
the  Bed  Indian.  Take  a  young  squaw,  educate 
her  in  your  best  boarding  schools,  dress   her  in 


the  latest  fashion,  and  still  you  can  never  be  sure  but 
that  she  wiU  some  day  let  down  her  back  hair,  wrap 
jierseU  in  a  blanket  in  a  drawing-room,  and  howl.  So  it 
is  with  the  French.  No  one  has  more  common-sense  judg- 
ment and  even  commonplace  prudence  than  the  French- 
man until  he  loses  his  balance  ;  then  he  is  incalculable. 
Fortunately  in  1889  the  majority  did  not  lose  their  balance. 

LOUISE  mCEKL. 

Louise  Michel,  who  is  now  in  London,  told  my  repre-  » 
sentative  that  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  in  the 
world  that  Belleville  would  have  sacked  tho  Elys^e  if 
M.  Jules  Ferry  had  been  elected,  but  that  it  was  not 
true  that  the  Boulangists  could  have  made  a  revolu- 
tion on  the  night  of  his  election  for  Paris.  Louise  is  in- 
dignant with  the  accusation  which  M.  Mermeix  brought 
against  her  of  having  supported  General  Boulanger  in 
return  for  the  Duchesse  d'Uz^s'  money.  The  story  of 
her  connection  with  the  Duchesse  is  very  simple. 

Louise  Michel  made  the  Duchesse 's  acquaintance  in  the 
following  manner.  A  few  years  back  one  of  Louise's 
dearest  friends,  having  given  all  she  possessed  to  the 
Socialist  propaganda,  was  dying  in  want.  She  appealed 
in  the  newspapers,  on  her  behalf,  to  her  relations,  who 
only  heard  of  it  too  late.  Madame  d^Uz^s  came  to  see  her, 
and  after  her  death  Louise  gave  the  Duchesse,  as  a 
souvenir,  a  black  bead- work  swallow,  which  was  the  last 
thing  the  woman  had  made. 

Louise  Michel  then  favoured  my  representative  with  tho 
following  formal  repudiation  of  M.  Mermeix's  statement 


As  I  have  appealed  to  English  hospitality  in  order  to  escape  from  the  liberty  imposed 
upon  me  by  Corsicans,  I  appeal  to-day  to  the  English  press  to  insert  my  repudiation 
of  the  forged  letter  published  in  the  Coulisses  du  Baulungisms  as  regards  the  election 
of  September  12th,  a  letter  according  to  which  I  should  have  had  the  baseness  to 
promise  to  Madame  d'Uz5s  the  votes  of  friends  who  do  not  vote,  and  of  friends  whom 
I  have  publicly  requested  not  to  vote. 

I  am  not  to  be  bought,  and  I  never  have  been  bought,  and  neither  Madame  d*Uz5s 
nor  anyone  else  has  ever  proposed  to  buy  me.  I  explained  our  Socialist  propaganda  to 
her ;  but,  more  reserved  than  I  am,  she  never  told  me  anything  in  return. 

As  to  the  letter — as  infamous  for  her  as  for  me— published  in  the  Cbulisses  dn 
Baulangime  in  regard  to  the  election  of  September  12th,  it  is  a  forgery. 


GENERAL  BOULANGER. 

I  fancy  that  I  hear  my  readers  complain,  when  is  the 
character  sketch  going  to  begin  ?  I  have  written  about  the 
Duchesse  and  Louise  Michel,  and  M.  Mermeix  and 
M.  Naquet ;  but  what  about  General  Boulanger  %  To 
:  which  1  have  to  reply  that  in  nothing  is  this  cha- 
'  racter  sketch  more  faithful  to  its  original  than  in 
relegating  the  character  of  the  ** brave  General"  to 
the  last  pag£»   and  then  saying  as  little  about  it  as 
possible.     The  significance  of  Boulangism  depended 
'little  or  nothing  on  the  character  of  General  Bou- 
langer.   It  was  his  fate  to  distinguish  himself  suffi- 
!  ciently  above  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  which  prevails 
'  in  France,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  this  distinction,  he  was 
at  once  exploited  by  the  various  intriguers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  rdfime.     Personally  he 
deserved  a  better  fate.    It  is  a  dire  penalty  for  a  soldier 
who  had,  on  the  whole,  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and 
for  an  administrator  who  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  all  those 
who  have  been  entrusted  of  late  years  with  the  armies 
of  France,  to  be  gibbeted  for  all  time  along  with 
creatures  who  make  the  name  of  Boulangism  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  all  honest   men.     The  General 


is  preparing  his  vindication  in  the  shape  of  a  bulky 
volume,  which  is  to  be  published,  I  hear,  simultaneously 
in  France  and  in  England.  But  no  vindication  can  sufhce 
to  wipe  off  the  stain  contracted  by  his  association  with 
the  Boulangists. 

X  P 

General  Boulanger  is  not  a  saint.  Austerity  has  never 
been  attractive  in  his  eyes,  and  from  his  early  youth  he 
has  lived  as  men  of  easy  morals  live  in  all  countries. 
Nor  did  he  find  the  camp  a  school  of  virtue.  After  he 
attained  distinction  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  Solomon, 
and,  like  his  great  prototype,  discovered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  that  all  is  ^anity.  M.  Mermeix  has 
published,  and  is  still  publishing,  a  record  of  the 
secret  history  of  the  Boulangist  movement.  If  the 
whole  truth  were  told,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Gramont,  our  moralists 
would  be  supplied  with  a  text-book  of  scandal  that 
would  hardly  conduce  to  the  edification,  although  it 
might  do  somethir^  to  arouse  many  good  people  from  the  , 
fool's  paradise  in  which  they  are  living.  These  things,  how- 
ever, can  but  be  alluded  to  in  passing.  The  one  notorious 
and  palpable  rock  upon  which-^omangism  was  wrecked  ' 
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18  visible  to  all  men — Madame  X  being  but  one  of  an 
indefinite  series.  Those  who  seek  for  the  cause  of  the 
general  collapse  will  do  well  to  regard  the  X  as  an 
algebraic  symbol — or  a  noun  of  multitude  signifying 
many.  Again  and  again,  at  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes, 
General  Boulanger  was  dallying  in  the  chamber  of  the 
matron  when  he  should  have  been  foremost  in  council, 
and  his  followers  to-day  loudly  complain  that  but  for 
Madame  X  all  might  have  gone  well. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  if  Madame  X  and 
^•Ul  her  lethal  sisterhood  had  been  drummed  out  of 
the  camp,  the  elements  of  success  were  not  in  Bou- 
langism.  Boulangism  was  a  thing  with  the  GeneraFs 
figure-head,  which  moved  fitfully  towards  a  certain  goal 
on  two  legs — one  Republican,  the  other  Monarchical. 
The  moment  that  goal  was  reached  the  legs 
would  have  insisted  upon  starting  in  the .  opposite 
direction.  Then  General  Boulanger's  fall  was  in- 
evitable. Over  and  over  again  I  pressed  him  on  this 
point,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  ride  two  horses  when  they  are  working  side 
hy  side,  but  not  even  the  champion  rider  of  the 
Hippodrome  can  ride  two  horses  galloping  in  oppo- 
site directions.  General  Boulanger  listened  with  the 
pleasant  courtesy  that  always  distinguished  him. 
*'We  shall  see,"  he  said,  and  smiled  complacently 
At  the  spectre  which  I  had  conjured  up. 

THE  GUARANTEE  OF*  ASSASSINATION. 

When  I  talked  with  his  Republican  supporters,  they 
^always  were  quite  frank.  We  are  quite  sure  the 
General  will  never  betray  the  Republic,"  they 
said,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  quite  prepared,  as  he 
very  well  knows,  to  shoot  him  through  the  head  the  first 
step  he  takes  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy." 
In  the  chapters  of  M.  Mermeix  we  read  that  Count 
Dillon,  on  the  side  of  the  Monarchists,  was  constantly 
using  the  same  language.  If  General  Boulanger  did  not 
establish  the  Monarchy,  Count  Dillon  was  prepared  to 
shoot  him  like  a  dog.  Was  there  ever  such  a  forlorn 
caricature  of  conspiracy  as  this  of  Red  Republicans  and 
Ultra- Monarchists  agreeing  for  the  moment  to  swear  by 
their  brav*  General,  but  each  relying  solely  for  the 
realization  of  its  dreams  upon  its  declared  resolve  to 
murder  their  leader  ?  In  support  of  such  a  programme, 
a  programme  steeped  in  lies  and  meant  to  oe  cemented 
with  blood,  French  Republicans  were  not  ashamed  to  pro- 
pose coitps  d*^taty  and  French  Royalists  were  ready  to  plunge 
up  to  the  neck  in  dishonour  and  corruption.  When  the 
story  of  Boulangism  is  fully  written  out  before  all  men, 
it  will  be  indeed  a  startling  comment  upon  the  pro- 
.gress  of  civilization.  The  country  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
heroic  France,  the  ideal,  the  divine,  seems  to  have  be- 
come for  the  moment  a  noisome  den  given  over  to  a  sec 
of  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire — false  and  foul,  glib  of 
tongue,  and  voracious  in  their  unclean  appetites.  In  the 
onidst  of  the  noisome  herd  of  advc^nturArs^  swindlers,  and 


blackmailers  who  surroimded  him,  General  Boulanger 
stands  out,  Madame  X  notwithstanding,  as  ahuost  respect* 
able  and  passably  honest. 

GOOD-BYE  TO  GENERAL  BOULANGER. 

It  seems  as  if  it  were  almost  a  libel  to  say  of 
General  Boulanger  that  he  is  a  Boulangist,  an  epithet 
of  infamy  which  must  be  shared  with  creatures  like 
M.  Mermeix,  Count  Dillon,  and  the  rest.  Befor*  he 
unhappily  became  the  prey  of  the  intriguers  who  ruined 
him.  General  Boulanger  had  deserved  well  of  his 
country.  His  military  career,  although  not  brilliant,  was 
respectable.  He  had  shed  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  he  had  risen  to  high  command,  and  he  became 
Minister  of  War.  No  amount  of  obloquy  subsequently 
incurred  can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  Ministers  of  War  which  the  Republic 
lias  possessed.  He  was  diligent,  punctual,  intelli- 
gent, and,  above  all,  he  w^as  honestly  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  common  soldier.  He  did  more 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  conscripts  than  all  his 
predecessors,  and  that  assuredly  should  be  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness.  He  was  too  easygouig,  too 
much  swayed  by  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  be  a 
formidable  intriguer  or  dangerous  conspirator.  He 
honestly  seems  to  have  believed  that  France  was  about 
to  instal  him  in  supreme  power,  if  not  for  sheer  love 
of  his  beautiful  eyes,  then  from  sheer  disgust  at  the  fish 
like  optics  of  the  old  Opportunists*  gang.  After  the 
elections  for  tjie  Nord  and  for  Paris,  such  a  mis- 
take was  not  uiniatural.  General  Boulanger  saw  two 
great  typical  constituencies,  the  greatest  in  all  France, 
fall  at  his  feet  almost  without  being  wooed. 
What  wonder  that  he  should  think  all  France 
was  about  to  follow.  He  had  no  fortune,  but  when 
he  raised  his  hand  millions  rained  down  upon  him  as 
from  the  skies.  Men  who  diflered  upon  almost  every 
other  topic,  agreed  to  support  him  as  the  indispensable 
leader  of  Opposition,  the  destined  saviour  of  France. 
There  was  a  certain  patriotic  idealism  about  some  of  the 
support  which  he  secured,  and  many  of  the  electors  who 
voted  for  him  did  so  as  a  protest  against  corruption  in 
high  places.  What  irony  to  protest  against  Wilsonism 
by  supporting  Boulangism,  as  if  one  were  to  infect 
himself  with  typhus  to  get  rid  of  a  sore  throat ! 

The  conclusion  soon  came.  When  General  Boulanger 
left  France,  he  lost  his  only  chance.  But  it  was  such  a 
poor  chance  that  it  was  not  worth  risking  liberty  to 
retain  it.  At  the  best  he  would  only  have  reached  the 
inevitable  parting  place  where,  whether  he  turned  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  he  would  find  a  pistol  at  his  temples. 
So  he  chose  the  safer  part,  and  snaking  ofi*  the  dust  of 
his  feet  against  his  native  country,  he  sought  slielter 
beneath  the  British  flag.  Here  he  remains,  and  is  likely 
long  to  remain.  He  lives  in  ease  with  Madame  de 
Bonnemain ;  and  M.  Mermeix,  of  all  men,  poses  as  a 
patriot  in  betraying  the  secrets  of  his  former  chief  and 
paymaster;. 
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OUR  ASSOCIATION  OF  HELPERS. 


BAST  number  I  issued  a  list  of  those  parliamentary 
constituencies  in  which  I  have  enrolled  Helpers. 
Since  then  I  have  enrolled  Helpers  in  several 
additional  constituencies,  but  there  are  still 
many  vacancies. 

Helpers,  I  may  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  only  begun  to  subscribe  of  late,  and  who  have  not 
seen  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Review,  are  those  who, 
feeling  in  substantial  accord  with  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Review  op  Reviews,  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
me  in  taking  trouble  to  help  forward  the  ffood  causes  which 
from  time  to  time  are  being  advocated  in  these  pages. 
ELitherto  the  Helpers  have  helped  :  1.  In  callin|^  attention 
in  these  districts  to  the  need  of  providing  reading  for  the 
inmates  of  our  workhouses.  2.  In  getting  up  a  national 
memorial  to  Her  Majesty  in  favour  of  penny  postage 
between  English  speaking  people.  3.  In  collecting  in- 
formation as  to  the  provision  made  for  familiarizing  our 
young  people  with  the  historical  associations  of  the  land 
in  wluch  they  live,  and  in  securing  those  who  live  in  the 
cities  a  holiday  in  the  country. 

My  Helpers  in  England  are  new  engaged  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  useful  work,  viz.,  that  of  drawing 
up  for  their  own  guidance  in  the  first  place  and  for  my 
use  in  the  second,  lists  of  the  hundred  most  influential 
persons  in  their  constituency.  If  any  Helper  has  not 
received  the  forms  for  filling  in  these  names  they  will  be 
forwarded  on  application.  In  cases  where  two  or  three 
towns  or  districts  are  included  in  his  constituency,  as 
many  additional  forms  will  be  forwarded  as  the  Helper 
requires.  As  the  value  of  such  return  will  depend 
greatly  upon  its  completeness,  I  shall  be  glad  to  enrol 
Helpers  who  will  help  in  the  constituencies  not  yet  repre- 
sented. 

Papers  will  be  issued  this  month  to  Helpers  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  the  returns  are  coming  in  for  England  well 
enough  to  justify  the  extension  of  the  area  of  inquiry. 

THE  HUMANIZINO  OP  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

I  continue  to  receive  reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  as  to  the  continuous  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  supply  of  reading  matter  to  the  work- 
houses. Sometimes,  but  not  often,  our  Helpers  report  a 
spirit  of  obstinate  Bumbledom  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities,  but  this  is  fortunately  not  very  common.  What 
is  more  dangerous  is  a  spiritof  indifference  on  the  partof  the 
workhouse  master  and  mistress.  All  officials  love  routine, 
and  men  and  women,  when  they  become  officials,  are  apt 
to  allow  officialdom  to  cramp  their  human  instincts. 
Officialdom  always  dreads  a  new  department  as  meaning 
more  bother.  More  newspapers,  in  a  word,  for  instance, 
means  more  attention  to  their  distribution,  circulation, 
and  removal.  Books  require  to  be  issued  and  looked 
after.  Hence,  in  many  workhouses,  after  a  spirit  of 
interest  the  old  stolid  indifference  returns.  To  deliver 
our  officials  from  this  temptation,  nothing  is  so  efficacious 
as  the  constant  visitation  of  the  workhouse  by  bright, 
good-tempered  people,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
inmates  and  make  friends  with  the  officers,  who  very 
often  are  much  worried  and  overdriven. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Dublin  sajring  that 
The  Board  of  Guardians  of  North  Dublin  has  made  a  grant 
of  £25  for  supplying  books  to  the  inmates.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Balfour  will  not  disallow  the  expenditure.  The  Irish  Local 
Grovemment  Board  wrote  last  May  to  the  Ennis  Board  saying  . 
that  any  such  expenditure  would  be  disallowed.  The  Guardians 
in  the  South  Union  have  granted  £7  for  a  greenhouse  in 
order  to  supply  the  inmates  with  flowers. 

Here  apd  there  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  Helpers  or  Helpers* 
sisters  or  friends  imdertaking  the  regular  visitation  of 
the  workhouse  in  their  district.  This  is  practical  Chris- 
tianity of  the  true  apostolic  pattern.  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,  which 
James  declared  in  his  day  was  true  religion,  is  for- 
tunately not  a  matter  on  which  sects  can  quarrel. 
Only  it  is  a  tax  upon  time  and  npon  patience,  and 
a  man  or  a  woman  without  a  heart  would  find  it  very 
irksome.  Those,  however,  who  would  like  to  brighten 
the  gloom  which  gathers  darkly  over  the  closing  years  of 
the  derelicts  of  Society  may  find  a  wide  opportunity  in 
the  visitation  of  our  workhouses.  It  only  needs  a. 
beginning.  I  hope  no  one  will  allow  this  helpful  service 
to  remain  unrenctered  merely  from  shyness  at  the  thought 
of  breaking  the  ice.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  Helpers  or  correspondents  all  over  the  country  as  to 
how  theur  good  work  progresses  of  humanizing  the  work- 
house, either  in  the  supply  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
papers  to  the  inmates,  toys  for  the  children,  pictures  for 
the  walls,  concerts  or  music  for  winter  evenings^  magic- 
lantern  shows  for  the  juveniles,  and  visiting. 

In  Ealing  the  workhouse  van  calls  at  the  houses  of  cup 
Helpers  regularly  for  magazuies  and  newspapers  left 
there  by  friends.  The  Great  Western  Railway  iMrectorSi 
have  aUowed  a  box  to  be  placed  at  Ealing  Station. 
Another  is  to  be  set  up  at  East  Ealing.  A  box,  with  a. 
glass  front,  is  now  established  at  the  Welcome,  High 
Street,  Wimbledon.  The  Kingston  master  will  send  for- 
its  contents  whenever  it  is  fiDed.  A  box  is  placed  at 
Dunmow  Railwinr  Station  which  yields  four  or  five  papers, 
every  day.  Our  Harwich  Helper  reports  that  the  Harwich 
Choral  Society  has  given  another  concert  at  Pendring 
Union.  The  Union  is  eleven  miles  from  Harwich,  and 
the  Choir  had  to  drive  there  and  back.  They  took  with 
them  a  lai^e  quantity  of  reading  matter  in  the  wag- 
gonettes. "The  enjojnment  of  the  inmates  was  intense, 
and  that  of  the  choir  was  assiured  by  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  officers." 

A  Helper  sends  me  a  letter  from  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Brighton  Infirmary,  appealing  for  a  piano  or  a  harmonium, 
"  to  add  some  sunshine  to  the  lives  of  my  sick  and  afficted 
flock."  The  idea  is  capable  of  application  elsewhere.  A 
correspondent  in  Darlington  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  may  be  many,  like 
myself,  who  live  in  the  country  and  have  gardens,  who  would 
gladly  contribute  a  bunch  of  flowers  occasionally  towards 
brightening  the  homes  of  those  whose  surroundings  are  so 
dismal.  It  receiving  and  distributing  stations  could  be 
arranged  in  our  large  towns,  much  good  might  be  done  in 
this  way.  Many  flowers  are  now  sent  to  hospitals,  Sec. ; 
but  I  have  heara  that  costly  flowers  are  often  thrown  awav 
by  the  wealthy  after  a  few  hours'  usd  ;  these  might  be  saved, 
and  passed  on  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
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THB  EMPTY  PIPE  IS  THE  INFIEMARY  WAED. 

The  question  of  tobacco  is  one  in  which  there  will  exist 
^me  diSSerenoe  of  opinion.  A  Helper,  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Anti-ToMkcco  Society,  sends  me  the  following 
suggestion,  which  I  heartily  commend  to  the  attention  of 
all  smokers : — 

"  The  Master  reports  three  deaths  since  the  last  meeting." 
Week  after  weik,  in  the  same  matter-of-&u;t  fashion^  the 
31  aster  reports  to  the  Gnardiaiis.  Do  we  realise  that  these 
•deaths  occur  mainly  in  the  infirmary  wards — that  these 
stereotyped  words  form  nearly  the  sole  records  of  the 
passing-away  of  the  aged  and  bed-ridden  occnpants  of  our 
workhouses  7  If  so,  let  us  also  remember  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  rendering  the  last  days  on  earth  of  these  poor 
old  creatures  easier  and  pleasanter.  Let  me  mention  one  of 
these  methods.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Chiswick  evangelist,  tells  me 
that,  passing  throngh  the  infirmary  male  ward  of  Brentford 
l^orkhouse  the  other  day,  he  observed  an  old  man  sitting  up 
in  bed  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  transpired  that  the  pipe 
'was  empty,  and  that  this  particular  old  fellow  was  in  the  habit 
K>f  "  smo^g  "  his  empty  pipe  from  early  morn  tUl  bedtime. 
Possibly  in  sleep,  also,  it  was  his  companion,  but  that  was 
not  ascertained.  Further,  it  appears  to  be  a  common  habit 
with  the  ancient  "  smokers  "  in  the  wards  to  suck  at  empty 
pipes  I  Smoking  is  "  permitted,**  but  tobacco  is  not  ap- 
p^ntly  includ^  in  the  things  pertaining  to  necessity,  or 
•even  of  comfort,  and  therefore  is  not  provided  by  the  Board. 
Now  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  opportunity  of  working  a 
kindness  to  these  old  folk.  Let  all  smokers  set  up  a  box  in 
their  houses,  as  I  have  already  done,  for  the  collection  of  odd 
lialfpence  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  tobacco — the 
:8ame  to  be  handed  over  to  the  master  or  the  steward  of  the 
infirmary,  and  by  either  official  distributed  as  be  thinks 
proper.  By  this  simple  plan  many  world-worn  hearts  will  be 
Peered,  many  weary  frames  soothed  and  refreshed  I 

COITNTEY  HOLIDAYS  FOE  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  following  is  a  full  statement  of  the  various  sums 
which  have  been  sent  me  since  I  published  the  article  on 
'Country  Holidays,  together  with  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  disbursed  : — 

RECEIVED. 

Anon.  (Dnblin)  ... 
Anon.  (London)  ... 

K.  J.  S  

Anon.  (Southport) 
A  Children's  Fdend 

I.  W.  Q  

C  B  ^ 

Q.  8.  B  

'Two  Wellwiahen... 

J.  B.   ^ 

Lady  C  

mSS^  ."!  !!! 

"W.  w  

3.G. 

Jkoon  

Anon.  (London)  ... 

W.  ...  ••• 
Anon.  ••• 

iB37  18  0  £37  18  0 

As  I  made  no  appeal  to  anyone  to  send  contributions, 
my  object  being  primarily  to  stimulate  local  action  in  the 
Tarious  localities,  this  statement  is  very  encouraging. 

The  8e<n:etary  of  the  Liverpool  Boys'  Camp  writes  to 
«sk  me  to  explain  that  their  camp  still  exists,  and  is  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  as  erer  it  was. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  ALL  THE  SIGHTS  OP  TOWN. 

**You  propose,"  writes  a  correspondent  who  is  a 
person  of  some  experience  in  the  matter  of  which  he 
writes,  "that  children  should  be  taken  round  to  see 
the  places  of  historical  interest,  and  that  the  lisiiig 
generation  should  have  guides  to  enlighten  them  as  to 
what  is  best  worth  seeing  in  the  world  in  which  they  have 
Tecently  arrived.  Now  business  is  business,  and  it  is  no 
nse  expecting  to  get  this  done,  unless  it  is  put  upon  a 
sound  financial  basis.  No  doubt  intelligent  tothers  and 
mothers  will  take  their  children  round  the  National  Gallery, 
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KXPENDED. 

Invalid  Children  Fund... 
Country  Holiday  Fund... 
Ragged  School  Uni6n  ... 

Fresh  Air  Fund  

The  Babe  in  the  Woodi... 
In  band      ...  ... 
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the  Tower,  the  British  Museum  and  the  like ;  but  all  ^lese 
parents  will  tell  you  that  even  the  most  economical  excur- 
sions cost  money  and  take  time.  Sight-seeing  develops 
appetite,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  any 
historical  associations  are  sufficiently  vivid  to  overcome 
the  cravings  of  hunger  in  the  stomach  of  a  growing  boy 
or  girl.  If,  therefore,  you  propose  taking  children  round, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  feed  them,  and  further,  unless 
you  are  willing  to  go  yourself,  you  must  be  ready  to  pay 
the  guide  who  takes  them  about.  In  that  necessity  I  see 
an  opening  for  business  of  which  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
take  advantage.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  be 
benevolently  disposed,  and  desire  to  enable  a  score  of 
youngsters  from  the  slums  to  visit  any  of  those  places  of 
historical  interest  or  popular  resort,  I  am  their  man.  lam 
ready  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  take  a  party  of 
twenty  children,  selecting  them  from  the  poorest  districts 
in  London,  either  to  the  Tower,  the  National  Gallery, 
the  Abbey,  the  British  Museum,  South  Kensington,  and 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  on  receipt  of  £1  down. 
Ten  shillings  of  this  will  go  to  feed  the  youngsters,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  can  do  it  much  cheaper  than  sixpence 
per  head.  For  the  other  ten  shillings  I  will  undertake 
to  collect  them,  take  them  round,  explain  the  things  to 
them,  and  see  them  safely  home.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  do  it  cheaper  than  this.**  I  think  my  correspondent's 
a  practical  suggestion  which  might  be  carried  out  with 
advantage.  Wiiy  should  not  childless  people,  bachelors 
and  spinsters  and  others,  who  have  no  children  of  their 
own  to  provide  for,  supply  other  people's  children  who 
have  not  got  the  money  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
sights  under  intelligent  guides  ? 

**  Do  friends  in  Council  '*  (writes  a  lady  from  Clifton)  "  know 
of  any  parents  in  India  or  elsewhere  wishing  for  good  home 
care  for  their  children  or  young  people,  combined  with 
excellent  opportunities  for  attending  first-rate  High  schools 
for  girls.  Preparatory  and  other  schools  for  boys,  or  Bristol 
University,  School  of  Art,  etc.  ?  The  school  fees  are  about 
£25  or  £30  per  annum,  and  mine  for  boarding  would  be  £18 
a  term  of  12  weeks.  I  have  excellent  references.  I  have 
only  one  child,  a  boy  of  14,  and  a  day  scholar  at  Clifton 
College,  at  home  with  me,  my  daughter  being  educated  at 
the  Medical  School  for  Women  in  London,  and  my  other  son 
is  at  college.  To  help  me  with  these  expenses  I  should  be 
indeed  grateful  to  hear  of  some  young  boarders,  and  I  would 
give  them  true  and  loyal  care. 

"  I  have  been  left  with  four  children  to  bring  up  on  a  very 
small  income,  and  it  has  taken  all  my  courage  to  do  it.  My 
house  is  dry,  sunny  and  healthy,  and  close  to  Clifton  College 
and  the  Downs.   Do  please  try  and  help  me. 

"The  climate  is  particularly  well  suited  for  Indian 
children.*' 


THE  £300  SCHOLARSHIP. 
PRIZES   FOR  COMPETITION. 

The  last  day  on  which  competitors  can  enter  for  com- 
petition for  this  scholarship  is  December  1.  The  exami- 
nation will  take  place  in  January.  The  distance  will 
unfortunately  exclude  all  competitors  who  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  December  Review  in 
time  to  master  the  Progress  and  Character  Sketch  before 
the  day  of  examination  in  January,  except  with 
this  there  is  no  limitation.  Any  young  woman  who 
has  not  completed  her  twenty-seventh  year  before 
January  1,  1891,  may  compete.  The  examination  will 
be  conducted  by  examination  papers,  opened  simul- 
taneously, filled  in  within  so  many  hours,  and  returned 
sealed  that  night.  Those  who  enter  their  names  are 
requested  to  specify  at  the  same  time  wliich  would  be 
their  most  convenient  day  and  hotnvfor  the  examination, 
and  which  is  the  neai|5f^jfffg^yo^^gp@l@^|@y  could 
most  easily  attend,  O 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


CANON  UDDON. 

BY  CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 

Canon  Scott  Holland  contributes  to  the  Contem- 
^ary  Eevieic  personal  reminiscences  of  Canon  Liddon 
as  a  man  and  conversationalist.    He  says : — 

Liddon  was  intensely  interesting.  To  watch  him,  to 
catch  his  glance,  his  gestures,  his  motion,  his  intonation, 
was  a  perpetual  joy  in  itself.  Everything  that  came  from 
him,  in  word  or  deed,  was  exactly  typical  of  him.  It  was  so  sure 
to  be  like  him,  that  it  gave  you  the  shock  of  adelicious  surprise, 
every  time  it  happened— the  surprise,  not  of  a  novelty,  but  of 
recognizing  so  intense  an  identity  under  a  novel  form.  You 
seized  on  it  with  the  laughing  glee  of  a  scientific  enthusiast 
pouncing  on  a  new  specimen,  in  some  unexpected  spot,  of  a 
favourite  or  familiar  organism.  You  mentally  treasured  up 
the  saying,  or  the  act,  whatever  it  was ;  you  went  about  re- 
peating or  re-enacting  it;  you  laughed  quietly  to  yourself 
alone  as  you  recalled  it.  This  gave  to  his  companionship  an 
inexhaustible  charm ;  it  was  impossible  ever  to  be  with  him 
beyond  a  few  minutes  without  adding  to  your  stores  of  re- 
freshing memories  of  this  kind.  Up  something  was  sure  to 
come :  and  it  bubbled  up  so  instinctively ;  and  it  threw  itself 
into  such  varied  and  unexpected  forms ;  and  if  once  a  vein 
was  started,  it  developed  so  freely  and  so  richly ;  and  the 
happy  words  flowed  along  with  such  amazing  rapidity  of  selec- 
tion ;  and  he  became  so  confident  and  insistent  and  abundant 
as  he  felt  the  reflex  of  your  enjoyment  in  it ;  and  his  eye  so 
kindled  with  merriment  and  keenness  and  animation,  and 
his  face  so  twinkled  with  expressive  motions  and  brinmimg 
fancies ;  that,  when  at  last  you  managed  to  drag  yourself 
out  of  his  affectionate  grasp,  as  he  followed  you  out  of  his 
room  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  still  held  both  your  hands 
in  his,  and  still  had  some  last  irrepressible  epithet  or 
inimitable  phrase  to  add  to  the  many  akeady  showered  upon 
you ;  you  disappeared  glowing  with  the  sense  that,  certainly, 
there  was  no  tolk  like  Liddon*s— no  one  quite  so  special  and 

so  vitalizing.  TT.-i.iii. 

i5r(fr<?  was  his  power  in  talk,  and  in  wntmg.  His  mteUect, 
as  such,  would  never  stir.  You  could  anticipate,  exactly, 
the  position  from  which  he  would  start.  It  never  varied. 
He  had  won  clear  hold  on  the  dogmatic  expressions  by 
which  the  Church  of  the  Councils  secured  the  Catholic 
belief  in  the  Incarnation ;  and  there  he  stood  with  unalter- 
able tenacity.  Unelastic  in  his  intellectual  framework,  he 
was  eminently  elastic  in  every  other  field  of  life— in  sym- 
pathy, in  imagination,  in  affection,  in  sensibility,  m  logical 
acuteness,  in  mental  alertness,  in  modes  of  expression,  m 
turns  of  feeling.   Here,  all  was  motion,  rapidity,  change. 

And  yet,  at  the  service  of  this  unmoving  creed  was  a  bram, 
a  heart,  alive  with  infinite  motion,  abounding  in  rich  variety, 
fertile,  resourceful,  quickening,  expansive,  vital. 

And,  if  wte  add  to  this  a  strong  will,  possessed  of  un- 
swerving courage,  and  utterly  fearless  of  the  world,  we  sliall 
see  that  there  was  in  him  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a 
great  Dhrector  of  Souls.  For  such  a  function  he  had  just 
the  right  combtaation  of  gifts— rigid  and  decisive  spiritual 
principles,  applied  to  the  details  of  life  with  all  the 
pliability  of  a  sympathetic  imagination  and  of  illuminative 
affection.  .  , 

Thus,  in  binding  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  Church 
movement  together— Liddon  was,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  Church. 

The  bond  held  fast,  however  annoying  and  erratic  we 
became.  Never  did  I  find  him  more  buoyantly  at  ease,  more 
brimming  with  confidential  mirth  and  playful  affection,  than 
when  I  met  him  at  Oxford  on  the  Sunday  before  his  final 
illness. 


He  was  the  most  beautiful  of  friends.  It  is  the  loss  of 
this  that  has  taken  so  much  sunlight  from  our  days,  and  has 
made  our  daily  life  feel  so  beggared  and  so  thin.  Often  and 
often  in  the  years  to  come  we  shall  turn,  by  happy  habit,  to 
feel  it  at  hand,  only  to  remember  with  a  fresh  touch  of  sad- 
ness that  God  has  taken  from  us  that  presence  that  was  so- 
beautif  ul  and  so  dear, 

"  All  our  days  we  shall  go  softlier,  sadlier,**  as  those  who  • 
are  aware  that  a  glory  has  gone  from  their  life ;  yet  as  those 
who,  from  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts,  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  who  has  him  in  good  keeping,  that  it  was 
once  their  honour  and  their  joy  to  know  and  to  love  Henry 
Parry  Liddon. 

BY  MR.  KKOAN  PAUL. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul  writes  on  Canon  Liddon  in  the 
Paternoster  Hevietc.  Liddon,  he  says,  was  the  one- 
preacher  in  the  last  thirty  years  who  fully,  and  for 
masses  of  men,  representea  the  whole  message  of  his 
party.  Newman  had  the  task  of  building  up  the  Church 
of  ihigland  as  we  see  it  to-day ;  Liddon  had  the  task  of 
maintaining  it.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  looking  back  over  a 
friendship  of  over  forty  years,  never  remembers  a  single 
break,  in  spite  of  great  and  even  fundamental  diver- 

fencies.  When  Canon  Liddon  heard  that  Mr.  Kegan 
^aul  was  likely  to  join  the  Roman  Church,  Canon 
Liddon  said,  **I  am  very  gkd,  God  bless  you;"  not 
that  Canon  Liddon  had  any  sympathy  with  Popish 
doctrines.    Mr.  Kegan  Paul  says : — 

Many  years  ago  he  sent  me  by  post  a  little  manual  of 
prayers,  the  Geleste  Palmetum,  used  by  him  for  years,  which 
lies  before  me  as  I  write,  a  veiv  valued  memorial  of  my  friend. 
In  the  book  itself,  and  in  the  index,  all  that  he  could  not  use,^ 
with  which  he  did  not  agree,  is  carefully  scored  through.  The 
whole  of  the  ordinary  prayers  are  left  untouched,  the  Precepts 
of  the  Church,  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Name,  Prayers  for  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Prayers  for  gaining 
Plenary  Indulgences,  Prayers  before  and  after  Confession,  Devo- 
tions before  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  the  *'Pange  Lingua,*^ 
"  Ave  Verum,"  "  Adora  Te,"  **  Lauda  Sion,"  among  the  hymns  ; 
Salutations  to  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ.  But  all  Prayers  to 
our  Lady  and  the  SaUits,  and  invocations  to  the  Angels,  are 
omitted,  even  when  these  are  thrown  into  the  less  dogmatio 
form  of  hymns,  as  *'  Alma  Redemptoris,''  "  Salve  Regina,"  and 
the  like,  all  references  to  the  Seven  Dolours,  or  to  the  Angelus. 
In  fact,  on  these  points,  he  would  not  have  gone  so  mr  as 
Keble's  '*  Ave  Maria,  thou  whose  name.  All  but  adoring  love 
may  claim." 

ARCHDEACON  POTT. 

Archdeacon  Pott,  in  the  New  Bevkw^  speaking  of 
Canon  Liddon,  says  : — 

As  a  preacher,  his  influence  has  been  unique  in  our  time 
— more  powerful,  as  I  believe,  even  than  that  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  or  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  not- 
withstanding the  close  logic  of  the  former  and  the  persuasive 
rhetoric  of  the  latter ;  for  Liddon  combined  the  two.  Pro- 
found and  ever-increasing  stores  of  learning,  careful  study 
and  preparation,  great  power  of  langpiage,  a  clear, 
distinct  intonation,  and  withal  that  great  force  which 
earnest  personal  conviction  brings  with  it,  these  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  some  of  the  elements  of  his 
strength.  It  has  been  said  that  his  style  was  formed  upon 
French  rather  than  English  models.  True,  so  far,  that  he 
held  the  great  French  preachers  to  have  reached  the  highest 
perfection  of  pulpit  oratory.  Bourdaloue  was  his  ideal ;  but 
Liddon  was  no  copyist,  either  in  maiCe^  9^9WVf 
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CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

FATHER  LOCKHART's  REMINISCENCES. 

In  the  Paternoster  JRevkw,  Father  Lockhart,  who  was 

•  with  Cardinal  Newman  at  Littlemore  at  the  crisis  of  his 
career,  contributes  a  retrospect  of  fifty  years.  Speaking 

•  of  Newman^s  influence,  Father  Lockhart  says  : — 

For  there  was  about  him  a  spiritual  power,  an  influence,  or 
rather  an  effluence  of  soul,  the  force  of  moral  greatness, 
which  produced  on  some  a  feeling  of  awe  in  his  presence. 
'  There  was  a  tradition  in  my  time  at  Oxford  that  once  on 
market  day,  when  the  upper  end  of  High  Street,  near  Carfax 
Church,  was  much  crowded  with  roughs,  and  the  "  Town  " 
and  "Gown"  element  were  apt  to  come  into  collision, 
Newman  was  walldng  past  All  Saints'  Church  in  the 
line  of  march  of  a  furiously  drunken  butcher,  who 
came  up  the  street  foul  mouthed  and  blasphemous. 
When  they  were  near  together,  Newman  stood  in  his 
.  path ;  my  informant,  who  was  a  "  muscular  Christian,'' 
the  stroke  of  bis  college  boat,  expectmg  violence,  came 
close  behind  the  butcher,  and  was  just  making  ready  to 
fell  him,  when  he  saw  the  man  stop  short.  Newman  was 
speaking  to  him.  Very  quietly,  he  said,  "My  friend,  if  .you 
thought  of  the  meaning  of  your  words,  you  would  not  say 
them."  The  savage  was  tamed  on  the  spot ;  he  touched  his 
hat,  turned  round,  and  went  back.   Newman  could  do  more 

•  by  a  few  words  than  anyone  living.  **  What  did  he  say  to 
.  you  7"  was  asked  of  one  who  had  been  called  up  by  Newman 

for  some  more  or  less  serious  matter.  "  I  don't  know,**  said 
the  other,  "  but  he  looked  at  me." 

Here  is  Father  Lockhart's  account  of  life  at  Little- 
.  more  : — 

We  spent  our  time  at  Littlemore  in  study,  prayer,  and 
fasting.   We  rose  at  midnight  to  recite  the  Breviary  Office, 

•  consoling  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  were  united  in 
prayer  with  united  Christendom,  and  were  using  the  very 
words  used  hj  the  Saints  of  all  ages.  We  fasted  according 
to  the  practice  recommended  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  prac- 
tised in  the  most  austere  religious  orders  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Christendom.  We  never  broke  our  fast  except  on 
Sundays,  and  the  Great  Festivals,  before  twelve  o'clock,  and 
not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  Advent  and  Lenten  seasons. 

*We  regularly  practised  confession,  and  went  to  Com- 
^munion,  I  think,  daily,  at  the  village  church.   At  dinner  we 
met  together,  and  after  some  spiritual  reading  at  table,  we 
n joyed  conversation  with  Newman.    He  spoke  freely  on  all 

•  Subjects  that  came  up,  but  I  think  controversial  topics  were 
tacitly  avoided.   He  was  most  scrupulous  not  to  suggest 

•  doubts  as  to  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  to  those 
who  had  them  not.  Newman  would  never  let  us  treat  him  as 
a  superior,  but  placed  himself  on  a  perfect  level  with  the 
youngest  of  us.  I  remember  that  he  insisted  on  our  never 
calling  him  Mr.  Newman,  according  to  the  custom  of  Oxford 
when  addressing -fellows  and  tutors  of  colleges.  He  would 
have  had  us  call  him  simply  Newman.  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
ventured  on  this,  though  we  dropped  the  Mr.  and  addressed 
him  without  ai?y  name. 

'MR.  WLVmm  SMITH. 

John  Henry  Newman,  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  says  in 
'the  Bystander,  is  now  restored  by  death  from  the 
<  Cardinalate  to  humanity — 

The  example  and  influence  of  a  life  in  which  these  were 

•  displayed  are  his  contributions  to  the  store  of  mankind.  His 
intellect  was  rather  keen  and  subtle  than  powerful  and 
robust.  -He  was  well  equipped  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion for  literature,  devotional  and  general,  but  not  so  well 

'  equipped  for  the  pursuit  of  truth.  UYuth,  indeed,  in  the 
-strict  sense  of  the  term,  he  never  pursued,  though  he 
•earnestly  strove  to  attain  the  best  system  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  .  .  ,  From  the  spectacle  of  a  gifted  intellect  and 
a  fine  nature  thus  perverted  to  the  service  of  a  reactionary 
chimera  and  prostrated  before  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  the 
imoral  to  be  drawn  is  that  whatever  doubts  may  beset  uis  and 


whatever  storms  of  controversy  may  shake  the  world  around 
us,  our  only  hope  is  to  remain  firm  in  our  allegiance  to  the 
truth.  Whether  weak  man  finds  the  truth  cannot  possibly 
signify  to  Omnipotence.  The  only  thing  which  can  possibly 
signify  to  Omnipotence,  and  which,  if  this  is  a  moral  world, 
does  signify,  is  whether  he  seeks  it. 

THE  REV.   eHARLES  BtTLLOCK. 

In  the  Fireside  Magazim  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock 
says: — 

The  lessons  of  Newman's  career  are  not  difficult  to  read. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  fame  rests  mainly  upon  what 
he  was  and  did  as  a  Protestant — or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  minister — 
almost,  we  might  say,  as  an  Evangelical  minister — 
in  a  Protestant  Church.  Rome  really  eclipsed  his  career. 
He  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
powers  and  gifts ;  and  he  had  always  been  a  leader  amongst 
men :  but  submission  to  Rome  seemed  to  paralyse  him.  He 
was  lost  henceforth  to  the  world  in  cloistered  seclusion, 
instead  of  "  going  about,"  like  the  Divine  Master,  "  doing 
good."  The  BecordweW  Bays:  "What  should  have  been  a 
sort  of  new  birth  proved  acollapse,andalmostanamiihilation." 
We  believe  he  meant  well  throughout,  but  he  indulged  a 
vain  dream  which  led  him  far  astray.  He  looked  on  the 
Counterfeit  of  the  true  Church,  which  the  Great  Deceiver 
has  devised,  and  he  mistook  it  for  the  True  Coin.  He  was 
unwillingly  constrained  to  feel  that  his  own  Church  makes  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  the  "  Body  of  Christ :"  and  then  Rome 
deceived  him  by  the  vain  pretension  that  she  was  that  Body, 
and  that  the  **  Voice  of  Christ "  can  only  be  heard  through 
her.  Had  Newman  turned  to  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and 
sought  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  **  entrance  of  God's  Word  giveth  light :"  and 
that  the  "  One  Church,"  which  is  **  Christ's  Body,"  is,  as  our 
Prayer  Book  tells  us,  "  the  blessed  company  of  all  believing 
people." 

A  FATHER  OF  SOULS. 

In  the  Mmvth  a  writer,  signing  himself  H.  J.  C,  writes 
of  Newman  as  "a  Father  of  Souls."  The  process  of  a 
true  conversion  is  not  often  without  something  of  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  upon  it,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Cardinal  it  was  a  veritable  birth-pang. 

It  was  this  that  made  him  in  the  most  true  sense  the 
father  of  many  souls— he  had  passed  through  all  their 
difficulties  beforehand  for  them.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  in  an  unexampled  degree  to  fight  the  original 
battle  of  conversion  alone  for  himself  and  then  for 
others  also,  and  I  think  it  was  the  memory  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  passed  through,  mental,  moral, 
and  social,  which  made  him,  as  I  believe,  usually  ca.utious  in 
receiving  converts,  especially  in  cases  where  they  might  have 
great  troubles  to  suffer  hi  consequence  of  their  conversion. 

A  MONOOBAPH. 

The  Editor  of  Merry  England  has  shown  a  journalistic 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Cardinal  Newnian^s 
death.  He  has  converted  Merry  England,  for  October, 
into  what  he  calls  a  Monograph,  but  which  resembles  a 
FaU  Mall  Gazette  extra,"  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Cardinal  Newman.  He  began  by  writmg  a 
history  of  the  Cardinal's  habitations,  intending  to  cail 
the  collection  "  Newmaniana,"  but  before  he  finished,  the 
story  had  grown  into  a  monograph.  It  is  copiously  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  views,  famous  bv  theur  connec- 
tion with  the  great  Anglican  as  well  as  those  associated 
with  the  Roman  Cardinal.  There  is  also  a  facwmile  of 
**Lead  Kindly  Light,"  a  copy  of  which  was  given  by 
Newman  in  his  own  handwriting  to  the  R«v.  Dr.  Ljee. 
Mr.  Meynell's  Monograph,  therefore,  is  the  corapletest 
record  yet  made  of  the  movements  and  surrounding  of 
Cardinal  Newman  all  his  life  long.  As  such  it  will  have 
a  permanent  value. 
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THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  ROUMANIA. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  October  there  is  an  article 
that  is  Tery  timely  just  now.  It  is  that  which  describes 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Roumania.  We  give  the  King's 
portrait,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  Leimire 
Hatir;  the  portrait  of  Carmen  Sylva  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 

Cliarles,  now  Eling  of  Roumania,  is  the  second  son  of 
Prince  Antony,  Sigmaringen  Hohenzollem.  At  the 
time  M.  Bratiano  came  to  him  with  his  offer  he  was  at 
Coblenz,  serving  as  captain  in  the  First  Regiment  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  where  he  was  known  as  an  officer  of 
conspicuous  merit,  and  a 
shining  example  of  good 
conduct  in  public  and  private 
life.  It  was  his  twenty- 
seventh  birthday  when  M. 
Bratiano  prese:ited  himself 
I  beforehimwith  his  important 
offer. 

This  was  in  1866.  The  fine 
soldierly  bearing,  the  per- 
sonal courage,  the  dark  skin, 
eyes,  and  beard  of  Prince 
Charles  —  who,  strange  to 
say,  though  a  Hohenzollem, 
is  not  fair — impressed  his 
subjects  favourably,  and  sa 
did  the  energy  he  at  once 
displayed  in  setting  his  realm 
in  order.  After  three  and  a 
half  years  of  struggles  with 
great  political  difficulties — 
struggles  in  which  he  was 
nobly  victorious  —  Prince 
Charles  set  forth  to  woo, 
in  order  that  the  softer 
elements  might  also  be  in- 
troduced into  his  reign. 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Rou- 
mania has  certainly  proved 
the  good  genius  of  her 
country — so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  her  renown  has 
almost  swamped  that  of  her 
husband. 

Bom  in  1843,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Wied 
and  his  wife,  a  princess  of  Nassau  (a  couple  of  very 
superior  intelligence),  the  little  Elizabeth  belonged  to 
one  of  tliat  innumerable  class  of  petty  German  princes 
whose  estates  are  often  invisible. 

Not  until  she  was  seventeen  did  she  make  acquaintance 
with  the  great  world.  She  then  paid  a  visit  of  several 
months  to  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Rushing  down  the  stairs, 
one  day,  with  her  usual  impetuosity,  she  slipped,  and  would 
have  faUen  to  the  bottom,  had  not  a  sentleman,  who  was 
ascending  at  the  same  moment,  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
It  was  a  fall  laden  with  unexpected  consequences,  for  she 
had  fallen  into  the  arms  of  her  future  husband.  But,  as 
yet,  she  was  not  to  rest  in  them  for  good.  Not  till 
October,  1869,  did  he  unexpectedly  appear  at  the  castle 
on  the  Rhine,  and  remind  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the 
desire  once  expressed  to  reign  over  Roumania.    Thus  it 
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came  about  that  one  of  Princess  Elizabeth's  faiiy  tales 
assumed  real  shape. 

Four  times  over  were  the  couple  married — that  is,, 
according  to  the  German  civil  code,  according  to  the^ 
Lutheran  (her)  religion,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic? 
(his),  and  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  is  the  creed  of  their  kingdom. 

Arrived  in  her  new  home,  the  Princess  at  once  threw 
herself  with  native  ardour  into  all  her  new  duties.  She 
learned  to  read  and  writ«  Roumanian,  she  made  herself 
acquainted  with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  land, 
and  soon  saw  that  she  had  not  been  wrong,  when,  years 
ago,  she  had  aspired  after  this  throne  as  one  which  would 
give  her  a  noble  work  to  do.  While  keeping  heiself 
aloof  from  the  entanglement  of  politics,  the  result  of  her 
endeavours  was  soon  felt 
more  beneficially  than  those  of- 
cannon  or  diplomatists.  She^ 
founded  schools,  hospitals, 
soup  kitchens,  convalescent 
homes,  cooking  schools,  and 
crMies ;  she  encouraged  popu- 
lar lectures ;  she  inculcated 
respect  for  sanitary  laws, 
most  needful  in  an  Eastern 
land;  she  founded  art  gal- 
leries and  art  schoob. 

In  1870,  the  Queen  became 
a  mother,  and  though  her 
child  was  only  a  little  girl, 
and  hence  of  no  value  to  the- 
land  as  heir,  she  was  none^ 
the   less  precious  to  heir 
mother's  heart.  ,  In  1874,  an 
epidemic  of   scarlet    fever - 
ra^ed  in  Bucharest,  and  to< 
this  scourge  the  littleprincesa. 
fell  a  victim.    True  to  her 
own  doctrine,  that  **  In  work 
— in  great  rich  work — must 
be  sought  the  comfort  for  all 
sorrows,"  the  Queen  applied 
herself  yet  more  strenuousl5' 
to  promote  the  welfare  of 
her  people.    She  now,  too, 
first  began  to  take  up  author- 
ship seriously  as  a  profession. 
She  poured  out  her  woe  in 
soiur. 

lliere  stands  to-day,  in  the- 
public  place  of  Bucharefit,  a. 
fine  monument  representing' 
the  Queen  in  the  act  of 
giving  a  drink  of  water  to  a  wounded  soldier.  This 
statue  was  subscribed  for  by  the  wives  of  the  Roumanian 
army  as  an  enduring  testimonial  of  their  love  and 
gratitude  for  her  whom  the  popular  voice  now  christened. 
"  the  mother  of  the  woundea. 

The  life  led  by  the  royal  couple  is  one  of  constant  hard! 
work.  In  winter  they  live  in  Bucharest,  in  summer  thejr 
retire  to  Sinfua,  a  health  resort  in  the  Carpathians. 

Hie  Queen  usually  rises  early — often  as  early  as  four — 
and  works  until  eight,  the  only  hours  in  the  course  of  th&^ 
day  when  she  can  be,  as  she  phrases  it,  woman  and. 
author ; "  the  rest  of  the  time  she  must  be  Queen.  Both, 
sovereigns  have  often  to  talk  for  twelve,  or  even  fifteea, 
hours  at  a  stretch,  and  from  this  cause  the  Queen  onc^ 
temporarily  lost  her  voice.  When  she  and  the  King  sit; 
down  to  dinner  they  are  sometimes  so  tired  they  cannot^ 
speak  a  word. 
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HOW  TO  REFORM  OUR  HOSPITALS. 

BY  SIB  MORELt  MACKENZIE. 

A  TERT  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  appears  in  the 
Contemporary  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  on 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Hospitals.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
passes  in  review  the  German,  French  and  En^^lish  systems 
of  hospitals,  and  sugsests  the  general  adoption  of  a  plan 
based  on  the  system  that  prevails  at  Manchester,  and  wnich 
has  been  accepted  as  fairly  satisfactorv  by  many  of  the 
most  ardent  reforming  spirits  in  the  meoical  profession : — 

All  patients  applying  at  a  hospital  for  treatment  are 
subjected  to  a  preliminary  interrogatory  by  the  clerk  as  to 
their  circumstances;  they  are  then  admitted  to  the  ont- 
patient  room,  where  they  are  treated  by  the  assistant 
phyddan  or  surgeon  on  duty,  Strict  inquiry  is  then  made 
as  to  their  fitness  to  receive  gratuitous  relief,  and  in  a  few 
days  they  are  visited  at  their  own  homes  by  an  inspector  of  the 
Provident  Society.  The  **  wage  limit "  is  as  follows : — For  a 
single  man  or  woman,  12s.  a  week ;  for  a  man  and  his  wife, 
188.  a  week,  Is.  6d.  extra  per  week  being  allowed  for  each 
child.  If  the  family  resources  are  found  to  exceed  these 
limits,  the  hospital's  ticket  is  withdrawn,  and  the  patient 
advised  to  join  one  of  the  provident  dispensaries,  of  which 
there  is  a  well-organised  system  at  Manchester.  Each 
hospital  subscribes  a  small  sum  annually  to  the  Provident 
Society  to  de^y  the  cost  of  these  inspections.  Under  this 
system  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who  know  the 
facts  that  there  is  very  little  abuse  of  hospital  charity  at  Man- 
chester. The  wage  limit  appears  tomeatnfle  low,ana  indeed  it 
has  recently  been  proposed  to  raise  it  to  15s.  weekly  for  single 
persons,  and  20s.  for  a  married  couple.  Cases  of  accident, 
of  course,  always  receive  treatment  at  once,  and  no  inquiry 
seems  to  be  made  about  them  by  the  Provident  Society. 
If,  however,  such  persons  be  found  to  be  possessed 
of  means,  the  hospital  which  gives  relief  should  un- 
doubtedly have  the  first  right  to  recover  payments.  The  plan 
is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  to  xnake 
it  completely  successful  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  of 
provident  dispensaries  requires  to  be  developed  to  a  far  larger 
extent  than  that  at  present  existing  in  London.  The  provi- 
dent dispensary  should  be  able  to  provide  effective  assistance, 
not  only  for  the  ordinary  run  of  human  ailments,  but  for 
special  cases  of  all  kinds,  and  persons  in  a  position  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  provident  system,  but  who,  through  want  of  thrifty 
have  not  taken  the  precaution  to  do  so,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  relief  except  at  the  Poor  Law  or  pauper  hospitals. 
Patients  who  make  use  of  such  institutions  should  forfeit  for 
a  time  their  political  rights,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  Parliament,  for  seven  years.  Although  I 
would  not  compel  anybody  to  subscribe  under  the  provident 
system,  it  certainly  seems  right  that  those  who  do  not  make 
some  sacrifice  to  insure  medical  attendance  when  they  are  ill 
should  forfeit  some  privilege  in  return  for  the  gratuitous 
relief  which  tiiey  receive. 

Sir  Morell  observes  that  he  would  advocate  no  revolu- 
tionary arrangements,  nor  would  he  hand  over  the  control 
of  hospitals  to  the  State.  What  he  would  do  is  thus 
described 

The  Central  Board,  on  which  all  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
public  dispensaries  would  be  represented,  would  merely 
jiQpervise  the  work  of  the  hospitals  as  the  General  Medical 
Council  does  the  examinations  of  the  various  medical  licensing 
bodies.  Each  hospital  would  preserve  its  administrative 
autonomy,  but  its  accounts  and  other  details  of  manage- 
ment should  be  open  to  inspection.  Moreover,  accounts 
should  be  kept  on  a  uniform  system,  instead  of  the 
present  more  or  less  intentional  chaos,  which  prevents  any 
proper  comparison  between  different  institutions  in  respect 
of  economic  efliciency. 

The  Poor  Law  infirmaries  would  remain  as  they  are, 
except  that  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons  would  be 
•appomted  as  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  and  there  would  be 
resident  and  non-resident  pupils,  who  should  take  an  active 


part  in  the  work.  As  regards  provident  dispensaries  the 
case  is  different.  They  should  be  better  organised,  and 
should  be  extended,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  London 
and  other  towns,  and  also  of  l^e  rural  districts. 

One  necessary  result  of  the  unification  of  medical  relief 
would  be  a  better  distribution  of  hospitals. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  metropolis  no  fewer  than  eleven 
fully-equipped  schools  of  medicine,  besides  one  for  women 
only.  This  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  implies  a 
grievous  waste  of  teaching  power,  and  consequent  inferiority 
in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  that  is  all  the  more 
deplorable  inasmuch  as  it  could  so  easily  be  remedied.  The 
cure  is,  in  one  word,  unification. 

A  necessary  condition  of  the  scheme  of  medical  relief 
which  has  been  suggested  would  be  that  all  hospital  appoint- 
ments should  be  thrown  open  to  legally-quaUfied  medical 
practitioners,  regardless  of  the  source  or  nature  of  their 
diplomas.  Napoleon's  motto,  **La  carri^re  ouverte  aux 
talents,"  would  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new 
arrangement.  The  dispensary  appointments  would  be  open 
to  all  the  practitioners  in  any  given  district  who  cared  to 
take  them,  and  the  dispensary  would  be  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  hospitals'  highest  posts. 

MOSES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

OR,    THE    LAND    ULW    OF  .  LEVITICUS. 

The  Rev.  Greorge  Anson  Jackson  writes  a  curious  article 
in  the  New  MugUmd  Magazine  for  September,  describing 
what  he  imagines  would  be  the  result  of  the  adoption  in 
Maasachusects  of  the  land  law  of  Leviticus.  Massa- 
chuaetts  contains  about  a  million  acres  less  agricultural 
area  than  Palestine ;  but  as  she  only  contains  450,000 
families  to  the  600,000  families  who  went  in  with  Joshua, 
each  Mas^husetts  family,  like  each  family  in  Israel, 
could  receive  a  plot  of  eight  and  a  half  acres.  Mr. 
Jackson  supposes  that  hi  1895  the  Jubilants,  as  they 
are  called — the  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  a 
year  of  Jubilee  in  America — will  succeed  in  carrying  a  Bill 
which  a  year  later  is  ratified  by  the  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  people.  By  this  Bill  Massachusetts  decrees  the 
resumption  of  her  agricultural  lands  and  their  re- 
apportiomnent  among  all  her  families,  in  estates  which 
should  be  inalienable  beyond  fifty  years  from  the  year 
1900,  in  which  year  the  apportionment  is  to  begin. 

A  conunission  is  appointed  by  the  governor  to  divide 
the  land  into  450,000  eight  and  a-lialf  acre  plots.  In  a 
year's  time  the  division  is  finished.  In  July,  1900,  the 
lots  are  drawn,  the  farmers  receiving  full  value  for 
their  homestead  improvements.  In  five  years  the  system 
is  completely  estaolished,  and  tvrice  as  many  people 
are  established  on  the  land  than  are  there  m  1900. 
Among  other  results  of  this  scheme,  he  remarks 
incidentally  that  there  had  not  been  a  strike  in  the 
commonw«ilth  for  twenty  years.  The  result  of  tlie 
Moaaic  system  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

Every  acre  of  soil  showed  marks  of  careful  and  successful 
cultivation.  The  tillage  lands,  which  were  at  least  double  in 
extent  to  those  formerly  seen,  were  bearing  crops  such  as 
had  once  been  produced  only  upon  a  few  "  fancy  **  farms. 
The  old  pastures,  half  grown  over  with  brakes  and  ferns  and 
covered  with  stones,  were  no  longer  recognizable.  Every 
acre  of  them  had  evidently  been  ploughed.  The  woodlands, 
which  had  formerly  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  now  proved 
that  forestry  was  esteemed  an  essential  part  of  agriculture. 
Not  a  tract  was  passed  that  did  not  show  a  more  careful 
cultivation  than  was  given  in  the  old  days  to  orchards  and 
shade-trees. 

The  idea  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  the  article  is  neither 
so  clear  nor  so  interesting  as  it  might  have  been.  With 
a  small,  compact  acreage,  the  farmers  had  been  able  to 
work  their  lands  as  they  never  could  work  them  when 
their  holdings  averaged  four  andifi^  thni^^^woh. 
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MR.  MEREDITH'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  "to 
summarize  one  of  Mr.  Mere<lith'6  novels,  even  when  the 
whole  work  of  art  Liy  fully  revealed  before  him.  He 
would  be  a  fool  who  was  to  attempt  such  a  task  when 
the  novelist  is  but  hi  the  first  beginning  of  his  revelation 
of  the  child  of  his  imagination.  All  that  I  shall  say  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  the  Faiiuightly  Btview  for  October, 
Mr.  Meredith  begins  his  new  serial  **One  of  Our 
Conquerors,"  and  makes  such  progress  as  is  possible  in 
six  chaptere.  To  show  that  the  hand  of  the  writer  has 
not  lost  its  cunning  let  the  following  extract  suffice. 
Victor  Radnor,  the  gi-eat  City  merchant  in  the  opening 
chapter,  crosses  London  Bridge.  This  is  what  he  sees 
and  what  he  thinks  : — 

The  scene,  however,  had  a  sharp  sparkle  of  attractiveness 
at  the  irvstant.  Down  went  the  twirling  horizontal  pillars 
of  a  strong  tide  from  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  breaking  to 
wild  water  at  a  remove ;  and  a  re<ldish  Northern  cheek  of 
curdling  piping  East,  at  shrilly  puffs  between  the  Tower  and 
the  Custom  House,  encoimtered  it  to  whip  and  ridge  the 
flood  against  descending  tug  and  long  tail  of  stern-ajerk 
empty  barges  ;  with  a  steamer  slowly  nosing  round  off  the 
wharf-cranes  preparing  to  swirl  the  screw ;  and  half-bottom- 
npward-boats  dancing  harpooner  beside  their  whale  ;  along 
an  avenue,  not  fabulously  golden,  of  the  deputy  masts  of  all 
nations,  a  wintry  woodland,  every  rag  aloft  curling  to 
volume ;  and  here  the  spouts  and  the  mounds  of  steam,  and 
rolls  of  brown  smoke  there,  variously  undulated,  curved  to 
vanish ;  cold  blue  sky  ashift  with  the  whirl  and  dash  of  a 
very  Tartar  cavalry  of  cloud  overhead. 

Surely  a  scene  pretending  to  sublimity  7 

Gazing  along  that  grand  highway  of  the  voyaging  forest, 
your  London  citizen  of  good  estate  lias  reproached  his 
country's  poets  for  not  pouring  out,  succinctly  and  melo- 
diously, hiji  multitudinous  larvae  of  notions  begotten  by  the 
scene.  For  there  are  times  when  he  would  pay  to  have  them 
sung ;  and  he  feels  them  big. 

Bat  is  the  Jew  of  the  usury  gold  becoming  our  despot-king 
of  Commerce? 

In  that  cjise  we  do  not  ask  our  country's  poets  to  compose 
a  single  stanza  of  eulogy's  rhymes — far  from  it.  Far  to  the 
contrary,  we  bid  ourselves  remember  the  sons  of  whom  we  are ; 
instead  of  revelling  in  the  fruits  of  Commerce;  we  shoot 
scornfully  past  those  blazing  bellied  windows  of  the  aromatic 
dinners,  and  beyond  Thames,  away  to  the  fishermen's  deeps. 
Old  England's  native  element,  where  the  strenuous  ancestry 
of  a  race  yet  and  ever  manful  at  the  stress  of  trial  are  heard 
around  and  aloft  whistling  us  back  to  the  splendid  strain  of 
muscle,  and  spray  fringes  cloud,  and  strong  heart  rides,  the 
briny  scoops  and  hillocks,  and  Death  and  Man  are  at  the  grip 
for  the  haul. 

There  we  find  om*  nationality,  our  poetry,  no  Hebrew 
competing. 

We  do:  or  there  at  least  we  left  it.  Whether  to  recover 
it  when  wanted,  is  not  so  certain.  Humpy  Hengist  and 
and  dumpty  Horsa,  quitting  ledger  and  coronet,  might  recur 
to  their  sea  bow-legs  and  red-stubble  chins,  might  take  to 
their  tarpaulings  again  ;  they  might  renew  their  manhood  on 
the  capture  of  cod  ;  headed  by  Harald  and  Hardiknut,  they 
might  roll  surges  to  whelm  a  Dominant  Jew  clean  gone  to 
the  fleshpots  and  effeminacy.  They  disx^ssess  him  of  his 
greedy  gettings. 

And  how  of  the  Law  ? 

But  the  Law  is  always,  and  must  ever  be,  the  Law  of  the 
str  nger. 

— Ay,  but  brain  beats  muscle,  and  what  if  the  Jew 
should  prove  to  have  superior  power  of  brain !  A  dreaded 
hypothesis  1  But  we  will  try  that :  on  our  side,  to  back  a 
native  pugnacity,  is  morality,  humanity,  fraternity — nature's 
rights,  aha !  and  who  withstands  them  ?  on  his,  a  troop  of 
mercenaries ! 


— And  that  lands  me  In  Red  Republicism,  a  hop  and  a  skip- 
from  Socialism !  said  Mr.  Radnor,  and  chuckled  ironically  at 
the  natural  declivity  he  had  come  to.   Still  there  was  an 
idea  in  it. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  IDEALS  OP  THE  MASSES? 

BY  THE  HON.  REGINALD  B.  BRETT. 

The  answer  to  his  question  Mr.  Brett  seems  to  think 
lies  in  the  chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Ireland.  The  masses 
have  no  ideals.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Brett  says,  the  mass  of  mankind  in  every 
age  is  always  little  given  to  ideals.  But  when  Mr. 
Brett  says : — 

At  present  individual  effort,  among  the  masses,  is  limited 
to  some  simple  domestic  aim.  A  man  wishes  to  improve  his 
own  position,  or  that  of  his  family.  Any  idea  of  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  a  cause,  worldly  or  unworldly,  is  beyond  his  imagi- 
nation, 

he  errs,  not  knowing  the  fact.  Tliere  is  more  genuine 
practical  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  altruistic  causes  among, 
the  masses  of  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  In  proof 
whereof,  take  the  simple  test  of  the  giving  of  monejr 
to  benefit  other  people.  If  Mr.  Brett  were  to  con- 
duct a  mission,  or  run  a  night  school,  or  do  almost 
anything  that  brought  him  right  down  into  the  homes 
and  lives  of  the  masses,  he  would  find  how  mistaken 
he  is  in  saying  that  **any  idea  of  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  a  cause,  worldly  or  unworldly,  is  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  masses. "  No  doubt  Mr.  Brett  adds  that  this 
is  **true  of  the  vast  majority  of  cases";  but  as  it  is 
always  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  classes,  his  remark 
has  no  point  in  it,  unless  it  means  that  the  masses  of 
labouring  men  and  women  are  less  altruistic  than  the 
higher  and  middle  class.  And  that  Mr.  Brett  will  yet 
discover  for  himself  is  not  true. 

No  doubt  the  lofty  political  ideal,  which  at  times  < 
animates  nations,  is  not  conspicuous  just  now.  The 
speakers  at  the  Trades  Congress  lacked  idealism.  So  far 
as  our  political  leaders  are  concerned,  Mr.  Brett  has^ 
indeed  cause  for  despair. 

But  where  are  the  professed  leaders  of  the  people  (other  than 
Mr.  Morley)  ?  What  are  they  waiting  for  ?  It  is  not,  as  many 
of  them  seem  to  think,  a  question  of  what  the  majority  of  the 
working  classes  want.  The  question  is  whether  what  the- 
working  classes  want  is  really  for  their  good.  The- 
working  classes  are  eminently  reasonable.  The  masses  to-day 
await  the  teaching  of  experienced  and  honest  statesmanship- 
on  the  unsettled  questions  to  which  they  have  recently 
awakened. 

Mr.  Brett  sees  only  one  ideal  glimmering  dimly- 
through  the  gloom,  finding  it  for  the  moment  in  Mr.. 
Carnegie's  speech  at  Dundee  : — 

His  references  to  universal  brotherhood,  to  a  federation  of ' 
the  world,  accelerated  by  the  spread  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  seemed  to  move  the  pulse  of  his  hearers.  Perhaps  on 
the  lines  of  the  "  International,"  some  creed  of  "  Pax  Britan- 
nica "  might  seem  to  the  English  people  worth  all  per- 
sonal sacrifices.  The  only  common  denominator  between 
England  and  the  wider  England  beyond  the  ocean 
is  that  of  Labour.  If  ever  a  girdle  is  to  be  woven 
round  our  England  and  Australasia  and  Africania  and  the- 
lost  America,  it  will  be  by  the  hands  of  the  working  classes. 
Princes  and  peers  and  plutocrats,  however  willing,  are  power- 
less here.  Though  they  have  speech  in  common,  the  blood 
is  not  theirs.  The  common  people  of  England,,  as  they  are^ 
sometimes  called,  may  possibly  federate  the  English  race.. 
That  is  an  ideal  before  which  aU  efforts  of  their  predecessors- 
with  ruling  attributes  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  an  ideaT 
worthy  of  the  dream  of  a  great  ruling  class,  the  mightiest  oC 
all  ruling  classes,  an  edacated,  self-g03[^ning  people. 
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HOW  SCIENCE  SUPPORTS  SCRIPTURE. 

BY  BIB.  GLADSTONE. 

The  latest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  papers  in  Good  Words  is,  * 
in  many  respects,  the  most  'interesting.  It  is  entitled 
"Recent  Corroborations  of  Scripture,"  and  will  hardly 
fail  to  provoke  a  lively  controversy  from  which,  perhaps. 
Professor  Huxley  may  tind  himself  unable  to  abstain. 
Ifr.  Gladstone,  it  must  be  admitted,  trails  the  tail  of  his 
coat  before  the  unbeliever  in  a  fashion  which  is  hardly 
calculated  to  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Abandoning  the  defensive  position  taken  up  by  many, 
Mr.  Gladstone  boldly  maintains  that  modem  science 
IB  a  great  reinforcement  to  the  belief  in  inspiration  ; 
in  short,  that  science  is  to  religion  what  the  Prussians 
were  to  Wellington  when  Blucher  came  up,  in  the  nick 
of  time,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This  he  lays 
down  with  the  utmost  audacity,  and  defends  with  his 
customary  amplitude  of  argument.  To  begin  with,  he 
incidentally  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
▼hich  holds  that  the  vast  and  diversified  scheme  of 
organic  life  has  been  developed  from  a  few  simple  types, 
or  probably  from  one,  would  enlarge  and  confirm  the 
great  argument  of  design.  Then  again,  original  sin  is  set 
upon  its  feet  by  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  Ordinal  sin, 
or  as  he  calls  it,  "  birth  sin,"  is  simply  recognition  of  the 
hereditary  disorder  and  degeneracy  of  our  nature.  Leaving 
these  general  principles,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds  to  point 
out  how  science,  in  these  latter  days,  has  confirmed  the 
story  of  creation,  the  story  of  the  flood,  the  story  of  the 
dispersion,  and  the  account  of  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai.  The  story  of  the  creation,  Mr. 
Gladstone  maintains,  is  established  first  by  natural,  and 
then  by  historical,  science.  Without  preterhuman  aid,  or 
what  we  call  divine  revelation,  he  believes  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Mosaic  writer  to  have  written  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  planet  which  agrees  so  closely  with  the 
aeries  of  geological  conclusions  at  which  modem  sciencd 
has  arrived,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
astronomy  will  confirm  the  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter 
as  geology  has  confirmed  the  latter.  Even  if  this  antici- 
pation is  not  fulfilled,  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  that  he  is 
justified  in  regarding  natural  science  as  rendering  a  new 
and  enormous  service  to  the  great  cause  of  belief  in  the  un- 
seen underpinning  of  the  structure  of  divine  revelation  in 
the  book  of  Grenesis,  by  a  new  and  solid  pillar  built  up  on  a 
foundation  of  its  own  from  beneath.  The  confirmation 
of  historical  science  is  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Babylonian  version  of  creation,  an  account  which  omits 
that  evident  intention  of  series  and  orderly  development 
or  evolution  which  is  so  wonderfully  a  feature  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  Genesis  gives  a  narrative  of  regular 
structure,  orderly  and  progressive  ;  the  Chaldean  tablets 
give  one  which  is  dark  and  confused.  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  tells  the  story  of  the  Flood  as  it  is  told  in  the 
BaWlonian  tablets.  Comparing  the  two  narratives,  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  that  the  Bible  story,  more  sparing  in 
its  details,  but  far  broader  and  more  direct  in  the  terrible 
lesBon  it  conveys,  may  reasonably  be  judged  to  have  come 
down,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  variation,  from  the 
oi^inaL 


When  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  to  deal  with  Professor 
Huxley's  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  deluge  from  the 
point  ©f  view  of  science,  he  confines  himself  to  little  more 
than  an  observation  that  other  votaries  of  science  hold 
quite  a  diflferent  opinion.  Sir  W.  Dawson,  Mr.  Howorth  ( !) 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  all  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  are  surely  to  be  considered  as  serious  scientific 
inquirers. "  He  also  insists  that  the  historical  evidence  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  some  great  cataclysm  in  the  shape  of  a 
deluge  is  so  thoroughly  established,  on  the  bi^is  of 
universal  tradition,  that  it  can  hardly  be  treated  as  an 
open  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeds  to  deal 
with  the  dispersion.  He  maintains  that  this  singular, 
and,  so  to  speak,  exposed  tradition  has  received,  in  the 
most  fundamental  and  vital  points,  from  the  researches 
of  historical  and  natural  science,  striking  and  con- 
clusive confimiation.  Philolognr  has  resolved  human 
languages  into  the  very  three-fold  division  which  Genesis 
anticipates  and  requires.  Philology  has  not  asserted,  as  the 
Bible  does,  that  the  language  of  mankind  was  originally 
one  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  quotes  Max  MiiUer  to  justify 
his  expectation  that  on  this  point  also  science  may  play 
the  part  of  the  Pmssiana  at  Waterloo.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
last  point  is  that  the  result  of  the  survey  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  by  officers  of  the  British  Ordnance  was  that 
the  instruments  of  modem  science  showed  such  complete 
coincidence  with  the  actual  features  of  the  country,  as 
described  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  as  to  prove  it  to  be  a 
contemporary  record  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates. 

Tlie  article  is  one  which  will  form  the  material  for 
many  a  sermon  in  the  Old  W^orld  and  the  New.  Many  a 
hard- worked  clergyman  might  do  worse  than  read  it  from 
his  pulpit  in  extenso^  instead  of  belabouring  his  brains 
to  produce  a  more  or  less  imperfect  version  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  article. 


ENGLISH  GIFTS  TO  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

In  the  GirVs  Otm  Paper  Miss  Manning,  35,  Blomfield 
Hoad,  Maida  Hill,  London,  W.,  reports  that  her  appeal 
for  Christmas  cards  and  toys  for  the  Indian  school- 
children has  this  year  been  very  kindly  and  widely 
responded  to.  The  parcels  began  to  arrive  in  December, 
and  during  the  next  three  or  four  months  she  was  rejoiced 
to  receive  many  through  the  postman,  one  after  another, 
some  large,  some  small — all  welcome.  In  one  parcel  all  the 
cards  were  very  neatly  mounted  upon  coloured  calico.  Some 
good  scrap-books,  which  are  sure  to  prove  interesting, 
have  been  sent,  and  various  small  toys  and  other  pret^ 
presents. 

Miss  Manning  says :  Mrs.  Brander  tells  me  that  she 
cannot  have  too  many  cards,  and  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
and  increasing  demand  for  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  she  has  to  inspect  schools  containing  31,009 
girls.  Besides,  there  is  now  a  second  inspectress  for 
the  other  half  of  the  Presidency — Miss  Carr,  who  is  also 
very  glad  to  have  cards  to  distribute  as  rewards.  And 
then,  it  is  not  oidy  in  Southern  India  that  they  are 
valued,  but  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Poona,  and  Lahore. 

Mrs.  Brander  is  soon  coming  to  London  and  Scotland 
for  a  year's  holiday.  During  her  absence  Miss  Govin- 
darajulu,  her  deputy,  will  act  for  her.  I  know  that  this 
lady  will  be  anxious  to  have  packets  of  cards,  for  she 
told  me  that  not  only  the  girls,  but  the  boys  too,  are 
eager  for  them.  If  only  the  readers  of  the  Chrl's  Chen 
Paper'  could  see  the  young,  graceful,  and  affectionate 
scholars  with  their  own  eyes,  I  am  certain  that  they 
would  more  and  more  readily  feel  and  show  an  interest 
in  them. 
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poetry  in  the  periodicals. 

ENGLAND  IN  1890. 

Mb.  Aubrbt  db  Vebe,  in  the  FaUmoder  ItevieWf 
contributes  a  somewhat  melancholy  sonnet  concerning 
England  in  the  year  1890 : — 

True  love  is  tragic  love :  that  love,  alas ! 

That  yoke  of  love,  thy  best,  my  countiy,  bear. 

Contrasting  things  that  are  with  things  that  were ; 

That  patriot  faith,  once  thine,  with  dreams  that  pass. 

Thy  name  is  Babel :  warring  cliqne  and  class 

Devour  thee ;  social  sects  thy  vitals  tear : — 

"Where  is  thy  moral  unity  1  O  where 

That  life  which  organizai  of  old  the  mass 

Of  all  thy  powers  and  interests  7  Life  makes  one : 

That  bond  dissolved,  the  nation  perisheth: 

Beware  of  selfishness ;  its  chill  is  death : 

Beware  of  faction ;  soon  its  race  is  run : 

Ask,  as  I  ask  'mid  many  a  fierce  debate. 

Love  they  their  Mother  who  their  Brethren  hate  2 


MB.  8WINBUBNE*S  LATEST. 

In  the  EngLuHi  Illustrated  Mamzhie,  Mr.  Swinburne 
publishes  a  long  poem  which  he  calls  an  Autumn 
Vision."  As  some  musicians  compose  songs  without 
words,  Mr.  Swinburne  revels  in  words  without  sense. 
The  most  intelligible  stanzas  are  those  at  the  close : — 

Faith,  haggard  as  Fear  that  had  borne  her,  and  dark  as  the 
sire  that  begat  her.  Despair, 

Held  rule  on  the  soul  of  the  world  and  the  song  of  its  sad- 
dening through  ages  that  were ; 

Dim  centuries  that  darkened  and  brightened  and  darkened 
again,  and  the  soul  of  their  song 

Was  great  as  their  grief,  and  sublime  as  their  suffering,  and 
strong  as  their  sorrows  were  strong. 

It  knew  not,  it  saw  not,  bat  shadows  triune,  and  evoked  by 
the  strength  of  their  spell 

Dark  hell,  and  the  mountain  of  anguish,  and  heaven  that  was 
hollower  and  harder  than  hell. 

These  are  not :  the  womb  of  the  darkness  that  bare  them 
rejects  them,  and  knows  them  no  more : 

Thought,  fettered  in  misery  and  iron,  revives  in  the  light  that 
it  lived  in  of  yore. 

For  the  soul  that  is  wisdom  and  freedom,  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
land redeemed  from  her  past. 

Speaks  life  through  the  lips  of  the  master  and  lord  of  her 
children,  the  first  and  the  last. 

Thought,  touched  by  his  hand  and  redeemed  fay  his  breath, 
sees,  hears,  and  accepts  from  above 

The  limitless  lightnings  of  vision  and  passion,  the  measure- 
less music  of  love. 


SCHILLBBy  BT  SIB  THEODOBE  MABTIN. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  in  BUickwood,  essays  the  difiScult 
task  of  translating  Schiller's  Invincible  Armada."  The 
last  verse  will  afford  a  sample  of  his  success. 

God,  the  Almighty,  from  on  high  looked  down, 
Saw  thy  f  oe^  haughty  lion  l^nners  wave. 
Saw  gape  for  thee  a  sure  and  ruthless  grave ; 

**  Shall,  then,"  He  said,   my  Albion  be  overthrown, 

Hy  brood  of  heroes  be  discomfited  7 
The  one  last  bulwark  'gainst  oppression  be 
Rased  to  the  dust,  and  trembling  Europe  see 

The  strong  arm  paralysed  which  tyrants  dread  I 
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Never  shall  Freedom's  Fftradise,"  He  cried. 

The  shield  of  human  worth,  be  left  forlorn  I  * 
God,  the  Almightv,  blew,  and  fax  and  wide 
The  Armada  drifted,  by  wild  tempests  torn  I 


700B  people's  CHBISTllAS,  BT  HON.  BODBN  NOEL. 

In  the  October  number  of  IgdrasU  the  Hon.  Boden 
Noel  publishes  a  long  poem,  entitled  ''Poor  People's 
Christmas."  It  is  a  powerful  treatment  of  the  contrast 
between  the  death-bed  of  starviiug  women  in  the  slums 
and  the  joy-bells  of  Christmas.  Then  the  poem  goes  on 
to  tell  how  Christ  came  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 

A  common  workman  seemed  the  Lord, 

Standing  by  the  poor  bedside ; 

Yet  she  knew  He  was  the  Word, 

That  Jesus  who  was  crndfied. 

And  poured  contempt  on  human  pride. 

Pale  and  suffering  His  air. 

From  sympathy  with  our  despair. 

Around  His  heart  like  snakes  lie  curled 

The  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  world ; 

But  the  full  orb  of  light  behind 

UnmuflSed,  would  strike  mortals  blind. 

Bad  men  slunk  dwindled  and  abashed 

When  from  His  eves  the  sunbeam  flashed. 

"  My  servants  fashion  even  now 

Justice  for  the  commonweal ; 

From  toilers  with  the  hand,  the  brow. 

Idle  men  no  more  may  steaL 

Hy  servants  seek ;  I  whisper  how 

They  may  find  the  remedy. 

Save  My  little  ones  who  cry : 

For  I  am  poor  Myself,  you  know ; 

The  poor  are  Mine,  and  I  will  heal  I— - 

Already  dawns  millennium ; 

Soon  My  holy  reign  will  come." 


TO  THE  NIGHT. 

In  the  Irish  MoixOdy  there  is  the  following  hymiL 
To  the  Night,"  from  the  pen  of  M.  Hilairo  Belloc. 

Most  holy  night,  that  still  dost  keep 
The  keys  of  all  the  doors  of  sleep, 
To  me,  when  my  tired  eyelids  dose. 
Give  thou  repose. 

And  bid  the  drowsy  songs  of  them 
That  chant  the  dead  da/s  requiem. 
Make  in  my  ears,  who  wakefm  lie. 
Softly  lullaby. 

Bid  them  that  guard  the  homM  moon 
By  my  bedside  their  memories  croon  ; 
So  shall  I  have  strange  dreams  and  bleat 
In  my  brief  rest. 

Fold  thy  great  wings  about  my  face. 
Hide  day-dawn  from  my  resting  place. 
And  cheat  me  with  thy  false  delight. 
Most  holy  Night. 


Miss  Christine  G.  Bossetti  writes  in  Atalanta  a  prettn 
little  poem  entitled,  "Yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.^ 
There  are  only  three  verses.   The  last  is  as  follows 

But  if  my  lot  be  sand,  where  nothing  grows  I — 
Nay,  who  hath  said  it  7   Tune  a  thankful  peaUa : 

For  tliough  thy  desert  bloom  not  as  the  rose. 
It  yet  can  rear  thypalm. 
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MR.  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

VBOM  SBVKBAL  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  H0WBLL8,  in  Harper^Sy  touches  airily  upon  the 
heto  of  the  Kipling  boom  in  his  ''Editor's  Study."  This 
is  his  description  of  the  genesis  of  Mr,  Kipling's  popu* 
larity : — 

It  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  with  such  artistic  and  important 
books  wi&in  our  reach,  the  g^reat  mass  of  ns  prefer  to  read  the 
Bider  Haggards  and  Rnd^pird  KipUngs  of  the  day,  bat  it 
cannot  be  denied.  Of  these  two  the  new  fad  is  better  than 
the  old  fad ;  but  he  seems  a  fad  all  the  same :  the  whim 
0!  effete  Philistinism  Twhich  now  seems  the  assthetic 
condition  of  the  English),  conscioos  of  the  dry-rot 
of  its  conventionali^,  and  casting  about  for  cure  in 
anything  that  is  wild  and  strange  and  unlike  itself. 
SooM  qualities  in  Mr.  Kipliuff's  taJes  promise  a  future 
fear  him ;  but  there  is  little  in  the  knowingness  and  swagger 
of  his  performance  that  is  not  to  be  deplored  with  many 
tears ;  it  is  really  so  far  away  from  the  tMng  that  ought  to 
be.  The  thing  that  ought  to  be  will  be  vainly  asked,  how- 
ever, of  the  English  of  Smaller  Britain,  or  of  any  part 
of  the  English  race  which  her  bad  taste  can  deprave. 
\rith  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  jaunty,  hat-cocked-on-one- 
side,  wink-tipping  sketcnes,  he  will  find  the  difference 
between  painting  and  printing  in  colours.  Or,  perhaps  he 
win  not ;  it  depends  very  much.upon  what  sort  of  reader  he 
is.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  prsference  will  class  and  define 
him,  and  that  if  he  should  prefer  the  Kipling  sketches,  he 
had  better  get  some  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  put  them  on, 
for  he  may  be  sure  that  his  taste  is  defective.  The  conviction 
need  not  lastingly  luSect  his  spirits ;  bad  taste  is  a  bad  thing, 
but  it  is  not  sinfuL" 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  mLtppincott,  is  quite  of  another 
my  of  thinking,  fie  surrenders  himself  entirely  to  the 
charm  of  Mr.  ^pling,  and  devotes  four  pages  to  de« 
scribing  him  as  the  new  Oseear.   fie  says : — 

If  Mr  Kipling  recalls  anyone,  it  is  Bret  Harte ;  there  is  a 
similar  self-possession  and  sagacity  in  the  style ;  he  is  never 
crude;  he  has  the  literary  touch;  whatever  he  writes 
becomes  literature  through  his  manner  of  putting  it.  He  is 
xnanly  and  masculine,  and  consequently  has  an  intense 
sppreciation  of  the  feminine  in  nature :  he  never  touches 
a  woman  but  we  feel  the  thrill  of  sex.  Thomas  Hardy  has 
the  same  faculty  in  this  regard;  but  Mr.  Kipling  here 
surpasses  Bret  Harte,  who  seems  not  to  like  women,  or  not 
to  respect  them,  and  has  contributed  no  lovable  or  respect- 
able woman  to  literature.  Mr.  Kipling  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  best  society,  which  is  better  (for  a  writer)  than  to 
get  into  it  after  being  brought  up.  He  has  also  been  brought 
vp  in,  or  bom  in,  a  literary  atmosphere ;  I  must  return  to 
^ ;  he  is  a  bom  writer ;  he  knows  just  how  a  story  must  be 
t<^ ;  just  what  not  to  say ;  just  how  to  say  what  is  said.  He 
is  as  easy  and  conversational  as  a  man  lounging  among 
^nds  in  his  own  smoking-room;  but  he  never  makes  a 
i&istake  of  tact,  his  voice  never  rings  false,  he  has  more  self- 
oontrol  than  his  reader.  He  has  a  great  imagination,  of  the 
least  common  sort ;  say,  as  different  as  possible  from  Mr. 
Haggard's.  It  is  so  qtdet  and  trae  that  its  power  is  concealed ; 
we  think  all  the  time  that  we  are  reading  about  real  people. 

The  writer  of  a  satirical  peper  in  the  CornhiU^  entitled 
*'The  Sincerest  Form  of  flatteiy,"  thus  ez|dain8  Mr. 
Siding's  Togue : — 

Tou  have  read  English  books,  and  you  must  have  seen  that 
written  English  is  not  like  spoken  English.  When  we  speak, 
for  instance—to  take  quite  a  minor  point — we  often  put  a 
fan  stop  before  the  relative  clauses,  adding  them  as  an  after* 
thought.  But  when  we  write  we  only  put  a  comma.  The 
antbor  of  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  "saw  this,  and  acted  on 
ihe  principle.  He  punctuated  his  writing  as  he  did  hisspeaking ; 
and  used  more  full  stops  than  any  man  before  him.  Whichwas 
genius.  Secondly,  the  public  want  to  be  mystified.  They  like 
references  to  things  of  which  they  have  never  heard.  They 


read  the  sporting  papers  for  that  reason.  So  this  man  wrote 
Anglo-Indian  life,  and  put  very  little  explanation  into  it. 
It  was  all  local  colour.  Do  you  suppose  the  average 
oockney  knows  what  P.  W.  D."  accounts  are  7  Of  course 
he  doesn't.  But  he  likes  to  be  treated  as  if  he  did. 
The  author  noted  this  point.  And  that  also  shows 
genius.  Thirdly,  the  public  do  not  like  the  good  man,  nor 
do  they  like  the  bad  man.  They  like  the  man-who-has 
some-good-in-him-after-alL  *'  I  am  cynical,"  says  our  author,. 
'*and  desperately  worldly,  and  somewhat  happy-go-lucky, 
yet  I,  the  same  man,  am  interested  in  childi^n.  Witness 
my  story  of  Tods  and  my  great  goodness  to  Muhanmied 
Din.  With  all  my  cynicism  I  have  a  kind  heart.  Was 
I  not  kind  even  unto  Jellaludin  7  I  am  the  man-who-has- 
some-good-in-him-after-alL"  Love  me!  Gfmius  again. 
Fourt£ly,  take  the  subject-matter—soldiers,  horses,  and  firts. 
Of  these  three  the  public  never  weary.  It  mav  not  have 
been  genius  to  have  seen  that.  And  the  public  like  catch- 
words. I  knew  a  girl  once  who  did  the  serio-comic  business 
at  the  •  • «  .  but  that  is  another  story.  To  recognize  the 
beauty  of  catch- words  may  not  be  genius  either.  But  it  is 
genius  to  say  more  than  you  know,  and  to  seem  to  know 
more  than  you  say — to  be  young  and  to  seem 
old.  There  are  people  who  are  connected  with  Uie 
Oovemment  of  India  who  are  so  high  that  no  one  knows 
anything  about  them  except  themselves,  and  their  own 
knowle^  is  very  superficial.  Is  our  author  afraid  7  Not  a 
Int.  He  speaks  of  them  with  freedom  but  with  vagueness. 
He  says  Up  Above.  And  the  public  admire  the  freedom, 
and  never  notice  the  vagueness.  Bless  the  dear  public! 


THE  BAD  MANNERS  OF  SOME  WOMEN. 

A  COMPLAnn*  FROM  A  MAN. 

Mb.  Oscae  Fay  Adams,  in  the  North  American  BedeWp 
writes  two  paffes  which  will  probably  create  more  dis- 
cussion than  all  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  J2emeu7, 
Mr.  Adams  roundly  declares  that  while  others  may  believe 
that  woman  supplies  the  restraining^  softening  influence  at 
work  in  human  society,  he  is  convinced  that  woman,  so 
far  from  being  the  refiner  of  manners,  is  disgracefully 
inconsiderate,  superlatively  selfish,  and  exasperatingly 
insolent.  The  rudeness  of  women  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  world  at  large  is  such  that  he  mAinfjiina  tiiat  it 
would  not  remain  in  force  among  men  in  Uieir  intercourse 
with  each  other  for  one  half  hour.  It  shows  itself  in  many 
ways,  some  of  which  he  ventures  to  describe.  Women  in 
their  relations  with  men  presume  upon  the  privileges  of 
their  sex  ;  they  are  spiteful  exceedingly  in  tiieir  dealing 
with  each  other.  His  smnming  up  of  the  whole  matter  is 
under  the  following  heads : — 

Fini—The  indifference  with  which  a  woman  will  contem- 
plate the  fact  that  the  convenience  of  others  has  been 
sacrificed  to  her  caprice.  Very  observable  in  younjf  women. 

Second — ^The  needless  delay  a  woman  often  causes  in 
making  her  appearance  when  visitors  have  called  upon  her. 
Most  commonly  noticed  among  women  who  are  no  longer 
dassed  as  girls. 

Third— The  unwillingness  of  a  woman  to  wait  for  another 
to  finish  speaking  before  beginning  to  apeak  herself. 
Characteristic  of  nearly  all  women. 

Iburth — ^Woman's  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
an  engagement.  Most  noticeable  among  women  who  have 
the  fewest  social  duties. 

What  I  do  insist  upon,  however,  is  this :  that  in  public  the 
average^  woman  shows  an  inconsidemteness,  a  disregard  for 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  existence  (which  amounts  some* 
times  to  positive  insolence),  to  a  degree  which  is  not  any- 
where nearly  approached  by  Uie  average  man. 

^  Mr.  Adams  concludes  his  article  by  a  hope  that  a 
little  healthy  discussion  may  bring  about  a  reK>rmation  in 
the  public  manners  of  our  sister  woman." 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

BY  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

In  the  Forttiiahtly  Beview,  Count  Tolstoi  begins  a  short 
stoiy  of  early  Christian  times,  entitled  "Work  while  ye 
have  the  Light.''  Its  object  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  Count's  reading  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  by  pre- 
senting the  reader  with  the  picture  of  an  early  Christian 
community,  where  the  Tolstoian  principles  are  in  full 
operation.  The  concluding  pages  of  this  first  instalment 
are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  law  of 
marriage.  Pamphilius,  a  Christian,  thus  discourses  to  a 
heathen  friend  oonceming  the  difference  between  Chris- 
tian and  TsLf^  love  : — 

PAGAN  VERSUS  CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

Marriage  is  not  only  not  forbidden  by  oar  laws,  but  is 
directly  encouraged  by  our  elders  who  are  learned  in  the  law. 
The  main  difference  between  your  marriage  and  ours  consists  in 
the  fact  that  our  women  and  we,  instead  of  leaving  no  means 
untried  to  dress  finely  and  beautify  ourselves  for  me  purpose 
of  kindling  carnal  desires  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  look 
upon  us,  direct  our  efforts  to  the  stifling  of  all  such  feelings, 
80  that  the  sentiment  of  love  among  us,  as  amouK  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  be  strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  feeling 
of  lust  for  one  woman,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of  love. 

With  you  carnal  lust,  under  the  name  of  beauty,  love, 
service  of  the  goddess  Venus,  is  deliberately  provoked  and 
maintained ;  whereas  with  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  avoided, 
not  because  we  hold  it  to  be  an  evil  in  itself  (nothing  that 
God  has  created  is  evil)— indeed,  we  esteem  it  a  positive  good ; 
but  because  it  can,  and  does  become  an  evil,  a  temptation,  as 
we  term  it,  when  not  confined  to  its  proper  place.  Now  we 
strain  every  nerve  to  avoid  this. 

THE  BASIS  OF  TRUE  MARRIAGE. 

With  a  Christian,  purely  personal  considerations  occupy  a 
secondary  instead  of  the  foremost  place.  His  one  absorbing 
care  i^  to  see  that  he  does  not  by  his  marriage  run  counter  to 
the  will  of  God.  This  opposition  consists  in  the  fact  that 
what  a  man  loves  in  a  woman  is  not  a  fellow-creature  but  the 
personal  enjoyment  which  his  union  with  her  will  bring  him ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  pleasure  he  contracts 
marriage.  A  Christian  marriage  is  not  possible  unless  a  man 
is  inspired  by  love  for  his  fellow-creature,  and  the  person 
whom  he  takes  for  his  partner  must  in  the  first  place  be  the 
object  of  this  brotherly  affection  of  man  for  his  fellow-man. 
Only  on  this  basis  is  it  possible  to  establish  a.  wise  Christian 
family  life.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Christian  marriage  does 
not  admit  exclusive  love  for  one  woman ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  judicious  and  holy  only  when  such  love  is  one  of  its  ele- 
ments. But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  every  marriage, 
wherever  and  whenever  contracted,  at  the  root  of  which  hes 
mere  personal  enjoyment,  cannot  but  prove  an  abundant  source 
of  discord. 

NEVER  MARRY  IF  IT  PAINS  ANYONE. 

In  our  community  we  not  only  never  think  of  the  personal 
enjoyment  of  beauty,  but  we  sedulously  avoid  everything 
likely  to  act  as  a  temptation  thereto,  every  art  and  seduction 
which  the  Pagan  world  has  raised  almost  to  the  dignity  of 
apotheosis.  We  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  obligation 
we  are  under  to  reverence  and  love  our  neighbour, 
comprising  in  this  term  all  men,  whether  they  happen  to  be 
of  unsurpassing  beauty  or  of  repulsive  ugliness.  We  do 
our  best  to  educate  that  sentiment,  and  this  is  why  with  us 
love  for  our  fellow-men  gets  the  upper  hand  over  the  seduc- 
tions of  beauty  and  conquers  them,  thus  removing  all  pretext 
for  quarrels  and  feuds  that  have  their  source  in  the  relations 
of  the  sexes.  A  Christian  contracts  marriage  only  when  his 
onion  with  the  woman,  between  whom  and  himself  there  is 
a  bond  of  mutual  affection,  causes  pain  to  no  one.  Cyril 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  .Christian  will  not  even  feel  an 


attachment  for  a  woman,  unless  he  knows  that  his  marriago 
with  her  will  not  cause  a  feeling  of  pain  to  anyone 

BE  ''brotherly,  sisterly." 

It  is  in  his  power  to  avoid  arousing  them,  to  arrest  their  de- 
velopment. Take  as  a  case  in  point  the  relations  of  brokers  to 
their  sisters.  A  sister,  how  beautiful  soever  she  may  be,  is 
never  conceived  of  as  an  object  of  passion  by  her  brother,  and 
so  the  coarse  animal  feelings  are  not  awakened.  They  might 
be  aroused,  however,  if  the  man  discovered  that  his  supposed 
sister  was  no  relation  of  his ;  but  even  then  the  sentiment  in 
question  would  be  feeble,  easily  amenable  to  reason,  and  it 
would  cost  the  man  but  little  effort  to  curb  or  whoUy 
repress  it.  The  reason  why  the  coarse  carnal  sentiment 
would  be  weak  is  because  there  would  lie  at  its  root 
the  formerly  dominant  feeling  of  brotherly  love.  Why 
do  you  persist  in  doubting  that  it  is  possible  and  even 
easy  to  evoke  and  educate  in  man  exactly  such  a  senti- 
ment towards  all  women  as  is  actually  entertained  by 
men  towards  their  sisters  and  to  cause  the  feeling  of  con- 
jugal love  to  flourish  on  this  basis  ?  As  a  young  man  will 
not  allow  himself  to  experience  anything  like  desire  for  the 
young  girl  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  sister,  until  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  she  is  not  his  sister,  so  a  Christiaa 
refuses  to  entertain  a  similar  feeling  for  any  woman  what- 
ever until  he  knows  that  such  Igve  for  her  on  his  part  would 
cause  no  one  pain  or  displeasure." 

self-sacrifice  in  love. 

**  But  how  if  two  men  fall  in  love  with  the  same  girl  1 " 
"  One  of  them  will  sacrifice  his  sentiment  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  other.** 
**  Well,  but  suppose  she  herself  loves  one  of  them  ?  ** 
"  Then  he  whom  she  loves  least  will  sacrifice  his  love  for 
her  happiness." 

"  But  if  she  loves  the  two  and  both  insist  on  sacrificing 
their  love,  she  will  not  marry  either,  I  take  it  7  " 

"  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  elders  would  weigh  the  matter 
well  and  advise  the  parties  to  lake  a  course  that  would  result 
in  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  for  all  ooncemed, 
combined  with  the  greatest  amount  of  love." 


SCENE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 
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CHRISTIANITT  AND  WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

COLONEL  INOERSOLL  OX  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

Colonel  Inoebsoll's  paper,  in  the  North  American 
JUmeu)  for  September,  on  Count  Tolstoi  and  the 
'''Kreutzer  Sonata"  is  eloquent,  but  is  as  usual  dis- 
figured by  the  ColoneFs  intense  prejudice  against  the 
Onristian  creed.  So  completely  does  this  sway  him  that 
he  even  imputes  to  Count  Tolstoi  doctrines  a^inst  which 
the  Count  has  always  vigorously  protested.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  misdescribe  Count  Tolstofs  opinions  more 
than  Colonel  IngersoU  has  done  in  the  sentence  in  which 
he  says  Count  Tolstoi'  says  it  is  better  to  love  the 
invisiUe  phantoms  of  the  skies  than  the  children  upon 
our  knees — in  other  words,  that  it  is  far  -better  to  love 
a  heaven  somewhere  else  than  to  make  one  here. 
Count  Tolstoi's  appreciation  of  the  phantoms  of  the 
skies  is  almost  exactly  akin  to  that  of  Matthew  Arnold's. 
He  does  not  certainly  trouble  his  head  about  angels  or 
spiritual  existences,  nor  could  I  quite  make  out  when  I 
'discussed  the  matter  with  him  at  Yasnia  Poliana  whether 
he  even  believed  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  heaven 
hereafter.  But  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  so  determined  to  see 
in  Christianity  the  entire  subordination  of  this  world  to 
that  which  is  to  come,  that  he  even  imputes  it  to  those 
who  are  almost  as  far  removed  as  himself  from  the  old 
theology  of  the  Fathers. 

He  is  more  at  home  in  his  criticism  of  the  '^Kreutzer 
ISonata."   He  says  : — 

Count  Tolstoi,  in  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,**  has  drawn,  with 

free  hand,  one  of  the  vilest  and  basest  of  men  for  his  hero. 
He  is  suspicious,  jealous,  cruel,  infamous.  The  wife  is  infi- 
nitely too  good  for  such  a  wild  unreasoning  beast,  and  yet  the 
writer  of  this  insane  story  seems  to  justify  the  assassin.  If 
this  is  a  true  picture  of  wedded  life  in  Russia,  no  wonder 
that  Count  Tolstoi  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race. 

But  is  it  not  somewhat  presumptuous  to  say  that  the 
•author  of  Anna  Elarenina  seems  to  be  a  stranger  to 
the  heart  of  woman  "  ?  Less  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  following  passage  : — 

The  one  thing  constant,  the  one  peak  that  rises  above  all 
•clouds,  the  one  window  in  which  the  light  forever  bums,  the 
one  star  that  darkness  cannot  quench,  is  woman's  love.  This 
one  fact  justifies  the  existence  and  the  perpetuation  ot  the 
human  race.  Again  I  say  that  women  are  better  than  men ; 
their  hearts  are  more  unreservedly  given ;  in  the  web  of  their 
lives  sorrow  is  inextricably  woven  with  the  greatest  joys ; 
self-sacrifice  is  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  at  the  behest  of 
love  and  maternity  they  walk  willingly  and  joyously  down  to 
the  very  gates  of  death.  Is  there  nothing  in  this  to  excite 
the  admiration,  the  adoration,  of  a  modem  reformer  7  Axe 
the  monk  and  nun  superior  to  the  father  and  mother  7  The 
author  of  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ^  is  unconsciously  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  He  is  filled  with  what  might  be  called  a  merci- 
less pity,  a  sympathy  almost  malicious.  Had  he  lived  a  few 
centuries  ago,  he  miffht  have  founded  a  religion ;  bat  the 
most  he  can  now  do  is,  perhaps,  to  create  the  necessity  for 
another  asylum. 

It  is,  however,  unjust  to  represent  Coimt  Tolstoi  as 
teaching  that  the  husband  can  by  force  compel  his  wife 
to  love  and  obey  him.  Equally  false  is  it  to  say  that  he 
would  establish  slavery  in  every  house,  make  every 
husband  a  t^nnint,  and  every  wife  a  trembling  diave.  This 
may  be  the  destruction  of  the  family,  the  abolition  of 
the  home,  the  crucifixion  of  Ipye,  as  Colonel  M.  Ingersoll 
.says,  but  it  is  not  Count  Tolstoi's  doctrine.  Colonel 
Ingersoll  says : — 

Although  I  disagree  with  nearly  every  sentence  in  this 
book,  regard  the  story  as  brutal  and  absurd,  the  view  of  life 
presented  as  cruel,  vile,  and  false,  yet  I  recognize  the  right 
of  Count  Tolstoi  to  express  his  opinions  on  all  subjects,  and 


the  right  of  men  and  women  of  America'  to  read  for  them- 
selves. 

And  therefore  he  protests  against  its  'seizure  by  the  Post 
O^ce  in  the  mails.  .  ^ 

The  following  is  the  somewhat  dithyr^bic  perora- 
tion : — 

Love,  human  love,  love  of  men  and  women,  love  of 
mothers,  fathers,  and  babes,  is  the  perpetual  and  beneficent 
force.  Not  the  love  of  phantoms,  the  love  that  builds 
cathedrals  and  dungeons,  thai  trembles  and  prays,  that 
kneels  and  curses ;  but  the  real  love,  the  love  that  felled  the 
forests,  navigated  the  seas,  subdued  the  earth,  explored 
continents,  built  countless  homes,  and  founded  nations-^the 
love  that  kindled  the  creative  flame  and  wrought  the 
miracles  of  art,  that  gave  us  all  there  is  of  music,  from  the 
cradle-song  that  gives  to  infancy  its  smiling  sleep  to  the 
great  symphony  that  bears  the  soul  away  with  wings  of  fire 
— the  real  love,  mother  of  every  virtue  and  of  every  joy. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  article  immediately  pre- 
ceding Colonel  Ingersoll's  is  Gail  Hamilton's  paper  on 
the  **  Women  of  the  Early  Roman  Empire,"  the  point  of 
which  is  that  it  was  just  the  faith  wliich  Colonel 
Ingersoll  denounces  as  the  love  of  phantoms,  the  love 
that  builds  cathedrals,  that  trembles  and  prays," 
which  transformed  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and 
made  possible  that  ideal  love  about  which  he  waxes 
so  eloquent.  Gkiil  Hamilton,  after  describing  the 
domestic  life  of  the  women  at  the  court  of  Augustus, 
contrasts  them  with  the  leading  women  of  our  day  as 
follows : —  e 

For  the  Livias  and  the  Julias  and  the  Octavias  of  the  Pala- 
tine, Christianity  shows  us  the  beautiful,  devout,  and  pure 
Margherita  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Victorias-  and  Augustas,  the 
Christines,  the  Dagmars,  the  Alexandras  of  Gaul  and  Goth 
and  Vandal— women  of  spotless  characters,  whose  marriage 
vows  are  not  only  inviolate  but  inviolable.  The  pagan  world 
wrought  its  best,  gave  us  the  women  of  Home's  Golden  Age, 
and  perished.  Cfiistianity  has  not  yet  wrought  its  best,  is 
ever  mounting  upward,  but  already  in  place  and  power  a  pure 
womanhood  sits  enthroned. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  extent  to  which  the  American  competition  is 
telling  in  the  marriage  market  may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Baker's  article  in  the  Cosmopolitmi  for  September  on 
**  Transplanted  American  Beauty."  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  ladies  are  not  particularly  beautiful,  but  the  article, 
which  is  copiously  illustrated  with  many  portraits,  is  a 
contribution  to  the  Court-guide  of  Americans  in  Europe 
which  will  soon  have  to  be  published  as  an  indispensable 
addition  to  the  familiar  Debrett's  and  Burkes.  The 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Carington  forms  the  frontis- 
piece. The  other  ladies  who  are  selected  for  description 
and  portraiture  are  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill,  Lady  Paget,  Mrs.  Moreton  Frewen, 
Mrs.  Jack  Leslie,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Mrs. 
Naylor-Leyland,  Baroness  Yon  Oppenheim,  Lady  Hes- 
keth,  Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence,  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  Sharp. 
The  writer  says  that  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  namely, 
that  no  American  girl  who  is  married  into  European 
society  wishes  to  return  home  to  the  stay-at-home  life  of 
American  women.    Mr.  Baker  says  : — 

The  chief  desire  of  the  American  girl  who  wishes  to  marry 
a  foreigner  is  to  wed  in  England.  Although  many  difiiculties 
have  beset  their  paths,  with  few  exceptions  the  Anglo- 
American  matobes  have  been  lAost  happy  ones.  Indeed 
just  now  it  seems  to  be  a  woman's  crown  of  glory,  in  England 
at  least,  that  she  is  Amercan-bom.  Until  Mrs.  Louis 
Hamersley  married  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  no  great 
fortune  had  gone  from  this  country  into  England,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  marriages  there  were  lovo 
matches. 
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DOWN  WITH  THE  BILLSTICKER I 

A  PITBOUS  CRY  FROM  A  LOVER  OF  BEAUTY, 

Hr.  Bichardson  Evans,  in  the  Nattanal  Bernese,  shows 
that  he  can  write,  with  eaual  vigour,  sense  afid  nonsense. 
He  bewails  ^e  age  of  aisfigurement,  anathematizes  the 
hideous  disfigurement  of  the  Shot  Tower  that  stands 
before  my  office  windows  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames — for  which  I  love  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
I  forgive  all  his  exM^ration.  His  article  is  a  vehement 
tirade  against  the  biUsticker.  This  is  his  piteous  moan  : — 

The  law  gives  me  no  relief ;  the  institutions  under  which  I 
live  give  me  no  protection.  I  go  in  fear  of  my  spirit's  life  at 
railway  stations.  I  dare  not  look  out  of  the  window  as  the 
train  carries  me  through  the  "  residential  suburbs."  If  I 
mount  the  steps  of  an  omnibus,  lo  I  the  enemy  grins  horribly 
in  my  face  with  btaring  brutality  of  vivid  colour  ;'and  if  I 
take  the  penny  steamer,  he  is  there.  Chelsea,  Lambeth, 
London  Bxidge:  these  are  obsolete  distinctions;  all  the 
metropolitan,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  provincial 
world,  is  one  under  the  levelling  rule  of  the  almigh^  placard. 

What  should  be  done?  This,  says  Mr.  Richardsou 
Evans : — 

First  would  oome,  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  the  confer- 
ment on  local  representative  bodies  of  a  power  jof  regulation, 
either  absolute  or  subject  to  appeal.  The  ordinary  council 
might  not  be  an  ideal  body  for  this  pnipose,  but  it  might  be 
empowered  to  delegate  the  function  to  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  residents. 

Secondlv,  it  should  be  possible  to  schedule  scenes  of  re- 
marlmble  Deauty  or  interest,  and  to  protect  them  from 
desecration  by  a  general  Act.  This  has  been  done  as  regards 
ancient  monuments.  Why  should  Sir  John  Lubbock  limit  his 
sympathies  to  prehistoric  remains  7 

Thirdly,  it  has  often  been  urged,  on  purely  revenue  grounds, 
that  a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  advertising  posters  in  £ng» 
land  as  in  most  continental  countries. 

Fourthly,  even  if  opinion  be  not  found  ripe  for  any  of  these 
courses,  much  may  be  achieved  by  the  action  of  individuals. 
If  every  tourist  who  finds  a  pretty  place  spoiled  would  only 
tell  the  innkeeper  so,  an  appreciable  benefit  would  result. 

No  one  would  take  me  seriously  if  I  did  not  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  forming  an  Association.  I  do.  The  hotel  smoking- 
room,  the  top  of  the  coach,  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  offer 
hopeful  fields  for  the  new  mission.  The  Eorliamentary 
members  would  no  doubt  exert  themselves  to  procure  the 
insertion  in  every  Railway  Bill  of  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
display  of  placards  on  at  least  the  outside  of  the  stations, 
and  in  exposed  places  on  the  line. 

Those  who  are  aggrieved  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands.  They  have  only  to  cease  to  use  any 
article  which  is  offensively  advertised.  By  this  blameless 
exercise  of  the  right  of  discrimination,  they  will  not  only  dis- 
courage iniquity  but  will  save  money;  for,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  wholesale  puffing  is  included  in  the  price,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  case  in  which,  by  proper  inquiry,  a  substitute  of 
equal,  perhaps  identical  quality,  may  not  be  procured  at  a  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent.  The  policy  of  reprisals  thus  indicated 
would  be  earned  out  with  the  general  goodwill.  Not  every 
advertising  firm  would  be  marked  for  chastisement,  but  only 
those  who  carried  aggressiveness  to  the  point  of  outrage. 

Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  writing  in  the  ^ew 
Review  as  to  the  need  for  a  Council  in  London  with 
power  to  prevent  the  uglification  of  Babylon,  says  : — 

Another  urgent  abuse  to  which  the  attention  of  such  a 
council  as  I  have  ventured  to  advocate  might  with  great 
advantage  be  directed  is  the  enormous  growth  of  obtrusive 
advertising.  To  placard  hoardings  may  be  proper  enough, 
though  one  could  often  wish  those  who  design  such  flaming 
posters  had  better  taste,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  the  courage  to  tax  such  appeals,  made 


not  always  for  the  benefit  of  thQ  more  modest  and  honest 
among  us.  But  why  should  it  be  permitted  to  the  self- 
assertive  to  mutilate  beautiful  buildings  with  their  un- 
beautiful  names,  and,  still  worse,  by  means  of  captive  balloons, 
or  other  devices,  to  write  their  importunities  upon  the  very 
sky  7  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  those: 
who  are  aggrieved  by  such  nuisances  and  infringements  of 
good  taste  should  be  able  to  bring  their  complaints  to  some- 
authority  competent  to  consider  and  deal  with  these  vul- 
garities. 


A  BILL  TO  PUT  DOWN  STRIKES. 

In  the  Naiioncd  Review  an  anonymous  writer  publishes- 
the  following  draft  of  an  edict  by  which  strikes  are  ren- 
dered illegiu : — 

DEFIKITIOy. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  edict,  a  strike  is  held  to  be  an 
attempt  by  a  person,  or  persons,  to  modify  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment otherwise  than  bv  offering  or  demanding  a  higher 
or  lower  rate  of  payment,  by  paying,  coercing,  or  in  any  way 
persuading  anyone,  whether  engaged  in  the  employment  or 
not,  to  either  engage  or  not  engage  in  the  employment  at 
modified  rates,  whether  the  person  so  paid,  coerced,  or  per- 
suaded be  employer  or  employed. 

FBE  AMBLE. 

Seeing  that  strikes  are  now  the  ultimate  method  of  settle- 
ment in  labour  disputes. 

That  the  result  of  a  strike  depends  not  on  the  merits  of" 
the  case,  bi;t  on  the  resources  of  the  disputants. 

That  there  is,  at  present,  no  machinery  by  which  the- 
merits  of  the  case  can  be  arrived  at. 

That,  in  addition  to  inflicting  injuries  on  the  parties  to  it,  a 
strike  injures  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  inflicts  damage  on 
wholly  innocent  persons. 

ENACTMENTS. 

1.  A  strike  is,  from  the  passing  of  the  edict,  unlawful. 

2.  Any  person  taking  purt  in  a  strike,  such  as  visiting  the- 
house  of  or  accosting  any  person,  with  the  object  of  indncing- 
or  coercing  them  to  accept  or  refuse  employment,  or  holding 
meetings,  collecting  or  offering  money,  uttering  publications- 
or  posting  notices  with  a  similar  object,  or  taking  any  action 
whatsoever  by  which  pressure  may  be  brought  on  anyone- 
to  accept  or  refuse  employment  offered  shall  be  liable  as  if  en- 
gaged m  a  conspiracy  to  utter  a  criminal  libel  against  the 

gerson  or  business  concerning  whom  or  which  they  so  visit 
ouses,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  From  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  edict,  all  disputes 
as  to  terms  of  employment  shall  be  decided,  on  the  appeal  of 
any  of  the  parties,  by  the  County  Court  Judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  industry  is  carried  on  for  his  own  district. 

4.  The  issue  to  be  decided  shall  be  stated  by  the  plaintiff" 
in  a  statement  of  claim. 

6.  The  defendant  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  counter- 
claim. 

6.  The  issue  may  be  restricted  to  any  extent  by  agreement 
between  the  parties. 

7.  The  verdict  shall  be  unalterable  for  a  period  of  six  months^ 
except  as  provided  in  Clause  12. 

8.  Costs  shall  follow  the  verdict. 

9.  During  the  period  for  which  the  award  is  valid,  the- 
industry  shall  not  be  carried  on  except  at  the  rates  awarded. 

10.  Tlie  County  Court  Judge  shall  be  at  Hberty  to  call  in 
assessors,  subject  to  challenge  by  either  of  the  parties. 

11.  If,  owing  to  challenges,  he  is  unable  to  find  assessors^ 
he  must  decide  himself. 

12.  In  case  the  decision  in  his  favour  shall  be  found 
hurtful  to  one  of  the  parties,  he  may  appeal  again  to  the 
County  Court  Judge  for  leave  to  give  higher  rates,  or  aooept 
lower  rates,  as  the  cUse  may  be.  Such  leave  shall  be 
granted,  provided  the  appeal  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge,  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  a  strike  as  defined  Sn^ 
this  edict 
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EXIT  MR.  60LDWIN  SMITH. 

THE  JJLffT  NUMBB&  OF  THB  BY8TANDKB." 

The  Bygtatider  for  September,  a  monthly  journal  in 
which  Mr.  Croldwin  Smith  has  for  some  time  ^t  sought 
to  instruct  and  guide  his  fellow  countrymen  in  Canada^ 
is  the  last  that  will  be  issued.  Henceforth  there  will  be 
no  Bydaiider  in  Canadian  journalism.  This  is  a  loss  for 
Canada,  and  not  for  Canada  alone.  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  English  lanffuaffe 
to  be  found  in  either  hemisphere.  He  is  hopelesdy 
wrong  on  two  great  questions  of  the  day.  He  is  a 
fanatical  opponent  of  tne  emancipation  of  women,  and 
he  is  quite  as  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  Irish  self- 
government,  but  he  is  an  acute  and  shrewd  observer, 
and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  he  is  not  invited  by 
flome  of  the  monthly  magazines  to  pour  out  his  soul  as 
of  yore  upon  things  in  general.  I  take  the  following 
extracts  from  the  last  number  of  the  Bystaihder:  — 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  FREE  TRADE  IK  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  thinks  that  wherever  you  turn  in 
the  United  States  you  find  signs  of  the  movement  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  ;  the  clouds  are  breaking ; 
the  night  of  monopoly  is  far  spent ;  the  day  of  liberation 
is  at  l]Mhd.  Mr.  Blame,  the  shrewdest,  if  not  the  most 
scrupulous,  man  of  his  party,  has  declared  for  the  prin- 
<dple  of  reciprocity,  ana  he  is  at  open  war  with  the 
hM^ish  monopolism  of  Mr.  Reid.  Hoggish  mono- 
pohsm  "  hardly  smacks  of  the  university  culture  of  which 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  so  conspicuous  a  representative. 

CARDINAL  MANKINO'S  PRECEDENCE. 

The  correspondence  in  the  Timet  concerning  Cardinal 
Manning  s  precedence  as  matter  of  courtesy  after  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  leads  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  say 
that  if  the  announcement  is  true  the  nation  is  dishonoured. 
Further,  if  weaccredit  an  envoy  to  the  Pojje,  he  pronounces 
the  policy  to  be  as  wtak  as  it  is  ignominious.  The  name 
of  priest  is  perfidy : — 

It  is  a  day  of  shame  for  England  when  she  owns  that  to 
preserve  order  in  her  realm  and  save  the  Union  from  dis- 
ruption she  is  fain  to  crave  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  priest. 

Alas,  alackaday !   Is  England  on 

THE  VERGE  OF  REVOLUTION? 

Excited  by  the  mutiny  in  the  Guards,  Mr.  Smith 
Bays : — 

People  in  England  are  beginning  to  compare  the  state  of 
the  army  with  that  of  the  French  army  in  1789,  and  to  fear 
a  repetition  of  the  same  train  of  events.  The  case  is  not  so 
bad  as  that ;  yet  it  mast  be  owned  that  there  are  some  ugly 
traits  of  similarity  between  the  condition  of  England  at 
the  present  hoar  and  that  of  France  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  delage.  One  of  them  is  the  growing  hatred  of  all 
aathority.  Another  is  the  levity  with  which  people  of  the 
higher  and  wealthier  class  seem  to  be  dabbling  in  revolution, 
and  which  reminds  as  of  Philippe  Egalit^  and  the  doomed 
triflers  of  his  train.  In  the  case  of  Philippe,  vanity,  the 
satiety  of  pleasure,  and  the  desire  of  a  new  excitement  were 
the  moving  causes:  in  the  case  of  the  English  there  is 
mingled  with  these  ^hapsan  impulse  of  a  higher  kind ;  but 
the  social  symptom  is  not  the  less  alarming.  Together  witii 
mutiny  there  is  industrial  war  on  the  largest  and  most 
menacingr  scale. 

Mr.  Smith  consoles  himself  by  reflecting  that — ■ 

There  is  still  great  store  of  force  in  England,  and  national 
jtezil  may  bring  it  forth. 


MR.  RUSKIN. 

Apparentl}r  deceived  by  telegrams,  Mr.  Smith  writes 
what  is  practically  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  He 
says : — 

In  Raskin  we  shall  lose  the  high-priest  of  the  Beaatifal — 
of  the  beautiful  in  Painting  and  Arch itectare.  More  than 
any  other  man  he  has  taught  us  to  love  and  study  beauty ; 
beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  beyond  any  other 
writer,  he  has  opened  its  mysteries  to  us ;  the  enhanced  delight 
in  it  and  the  growing  passion  for  possessing  embodiments  of 
it,  which  are  everywhere  seen,  even  in  these  commercial  com- 
munities of  the  New  World,  we  owe  in  great  measure  to  him. 
He  had  ^contracted  a  dangerous  belief  in  his  own  infalli- 
bility, and  he  forgot  that  if  intuition  has  a  place  in 
sssthetics,  in  politics  and  economics  it  has  none.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  difference  in  value  between  his 
writings  on  his  own  subject  and  those  in  which  his  aesthetic 
soul  dashed  itself  almost  insanely  against  the  tendencies  of 
a  scientific  and  economic  age.  Towards  the  end  probably 
some  of  his  uttemnces  had  begun  to  betray  the  progress  of 
the  disease  to  which  he  succumbs.  If  the  poetic  youth  of 
the  world  is  over,  and  its  scientific  manhood  has  come,  the 
last  pulse  of  youth  could  hardly  have  found  more  admirable 
expression  than  in  the  writings  of  John  Buskin. 


IS  CANADA  GOING  TO  PIECES?  TES. 

BT  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ''Ol^ARIO   FREE  PRESS." 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gorman,  in  an  article  upon  **The 
Dominion's  Original  Sin,"  in  the  Ai-etia  for  September, 
declares  that  its  very  foundation-stones  seem  to  be 
cnunbling ;  parties  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  on  which  the  Federal  compact  of  1867 
was  based.  The  difliculties  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the 
religious  Questions.  -  The  legislature  of  Manitoba  has 
aboushed  tne  denominational  system  of  education  which 
existed  hitherto  and  established  a  public  school  system 
like  that  of  America.  A  new  party  has  been  formed  in 
Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  douig  the  same  thing  there. 
Fiu-ther,  a  party  is  attempting  to  abolish  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  legislative  acts,  with  the  result  that  more 
than  one  member  has  declared  that  the  French  Canadians 
will,  if  driven  to  do  it,  seek  protection  from  the  United 
States.  The  abolition  of  the  dual  language  system  and 
the  denominational  school  system  can  only  have  one  result, 
the  disruption  of  the  Dominion  and  possibly  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  various  provinces  to  the  American  Republic 
as  free  States.  Mr.  Gorman  traces  this  mischief  back  to 
the  somewhat  unscrupulous  compromises  which  we  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  securingthe  federalization  of  the 
Dominion,  no  matter  how.  The  Federal  Government 
has  gradually  encroached  upon  the  authority  of  the 
federated  legislatures.  Mr.  Gorman's  conclusion  is  as 
follows : — 

If  the  Canadian  confederation  is  to  continue,  it  must,  in 
the  language  of  the  revivalist,  be  bom  again.  Some  atone- 
ment must  be  made  for  the  wrongs  committed  twenty  years 
ago.  The  power  of  vetoing  provincial  legislation  now 
possessed  by  the  federal  executive  must  be  swept  away,  and 
the  provinces  must  be  left  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
independent  of  Dominion  controL  If  a  veto  power  over  pro- 
vincial legislation  must  be  vested  somewhere,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  Imperial  or  general  interest,  let  it  be  intrusted 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  Then  the  Provinces  would 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Dominion  so  far  as  their  legis- 
lative independence  is  concerned,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  that  the  veto  power  would  be  abused  from  partisan 
motives.  The  right  of  changing  the  constitution  wbdch  the 
old  province  of  Canada  possessed,  and  which  was  destroyed 
b^  the  Act  of  Confederation,  should  be  restored  to  the  Domi- 
nion Parliament.  Canada  must  be  granted  a  lurger  measure 
of  independence,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
Senate  a  representative  Chamber. 
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A  CHINESE  VERDICT  ON  CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

END  OF  THE  "FRENCH  CITV." 

As  with  SO  many  an  idealist  conception,  the  end  of 
M.  Eugene  Simon's  French  City"  in  the  Nouvelle 
Hevue  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  beginning.  To 
say  so  is  hardly  a  reproach,  or  if  it  be  a  reproach 
he  bears  it  with  a  company,  so  numerous  and  so 
noble,  of  writers  in  -  prose  and  verse  that  he  may 
well  accept  it  without  other  regret  than  that  we,  his 
readers,  wait  still  for  a  solution  which  does  not  come  of 
the  great  problem.  His  hero,  Fan-ta-gen,  started  as  a 
Chinaman  to  compare  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  ideal 
of  happiness.  He  ends,  alas !  we  must  admit,  too  much 
as  a  Frenchman  dissecting  unhappiness.  The  quarrel 
of  M.  Simon's  philosopher  with  the  Christian  religioit'is, 
that  though  it  endeavoiu^  to  conquer  the  sorrow  of  death 
by  vivid  pictures  of  a  life  to  come,  it  allows  sin  to  gain 
ground  by  its  contempt  for  the  conditions  of  this  life. 

ORIGINAL  SIN  A  CHRISTIAN  CtTlSE. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  original  sin  has,  according  to  Fan- 
ta-gen,  wide-reaching  political,  as  well  as  individual, 
results.  For  Christians,  man  is  bom  bad — the  child  is 
cursed  in  his  mother's  womb.  This  idea,  put  forward  for 
the  first  time  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  has 
become  rooted  in  the  general  mind,  and  is  taught  as 
political  economy.  It  is  the  mortal  disease  of  family 
life.  People  are  willing  to  have  one  child,  or 
even  two ;  a  third  may  be  tolerated ;  a  fourth  is 
cursed.  Serious  and  well-informed  men  do  not  fear 
to  profess  the  opinion  that  a  numerous  population 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  necessary,  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  an  evil  rather  than  an  advantage."  Fan-ta-gen 's 
travels  had  not  taken  him,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  a 
mei>ting  of  the  British  Association,  and  Mr.  Ravenstein's 
forecast  of  possible  complications  in  the  twenty-second 
century  had  not  been  submitted  to  his  consideration. 
He  is  therefore  unshaken  in  the  cheerful  Chinese 
view  that  humanity  is  the  flower  of  earth  and 
heaven,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  Jiave  too 
much  of  it.  But  if  the  belief  that  men  are  bad 
brings  about  in  one  direction  the  decrease  of  population 
of  France  and  the  Nihilism  of  Russia,  it  brings  about 
also  in  another  direction  its  own  fulfilment. 

REW^ARDS  AND  PUNiaH3IENT. 

Men  are  bad  if  they  are  made  so,  and  the  private  educa- 
tion of  Christian  countries  is,  in  the  Chinaman's  estima- 
tion, almost  as  pernicious  as  the  public  pessimism.  Though 
the  moral  theory  is  good,  it  has  no  other  sanction  than 
the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  reward.  Let 
the  fear  of  a  hell  and  the  hope  of  a  Paradise  beyond  this 
world  disappear,  and  the  whole  system  crumbles.  "Now 
the  faith  in  these  rests  upon  nothing.  I^^opl©  *re 
slowly  but  too  late  beginning  to  perceive  it."  The  con- 
sequences Fan-ta-gen  notes  in  all  that  is  least  culmirable 
in  modem  life.  A  grand  defect  is  that,  as  the  child  is 
assumed  to  be  bom  bad,  his  very  catechism  begins  by 
teaching  him  the  nature  of  sin.  He  is  taught  to  believe  in 
envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  pride  and  lust  of  the 
flesh.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  sort 
of  thing  before,  and  we  are  inclined  to  listen  to 
Fan-ta-gen  only  in  order  that  he  may  bring  us  at  last, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  Doctor  of  Happiness,  to  a  more 
positive  scheme  of  something  to  put  in  the  place  of  that 
which  he  condemns. 


MUCH  CRY  AND  LUTLE  WOOL. 

His  concrete  suggestions  leave  us  cold.  The  educa- 
tion of  China  does  not,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
Chinese  history  serves,  produce  results  calculated  to* 
warrant  a  substitution  of  its  practice  for  the  practice  of 
the  West.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
Chinese  marriage  system  appears  to  embrace  all  the  evils 
without  achieving  even  the  occasional  successes  of  matri- 
mony in  Europe.  And  yet  the  reflections  of  the  Chinese 
philosopher  leave  something  behind.  His  work  may 
count  as  a  distinct  utterance  on  the  side  of  the  modem 
doctrine  of  solidarity,  as  against  the  individualism  of 
the  school  of  Goethe  and  Carlyle.  It  is  really  this 
individualistic  school  which  he  attacks  under  the  name 
of  Western  Christianity.  He  objects  to  it,  what  every 
one  has  always  objected,  that  it  is  too  casual.  Every- 
thing, he  declares,  is  accidental.  Under  the  rule  of 
solidarity — which  he  assumes  to  be  Chinese  in  the 
same  way  that  he  assumes  the  rule  of  individualism  to 
be  Christian — this,  he  says,  is  not  the  case.  **In  China 
morality  does  not  offer  these  wide  variations,  because  it 
reposes  upon  principles  as  ancient  as  humanity  itself. 
Founded  upon  universal  solidarity  and  human  unity,  it 
endeavours  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  application 
of  these  two  principles :  all  that  confirms  and  draws, 
together  the  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  wholfr 
is  moral,  all  that  opposes  it  is  immoral.  That  is. 
our  criterion."  Divine  caprice  has  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  human  caprice.  The  law  is  neither  to  be  altered 
nor  modified,  but  only  developed.  It  is  the  persistent 
law  of  Imman  progress.  So  long  as  the  individual  sets 
his  well-being  against  the  world  he  pulls  against  the  tide, 
wasting  his  strength.  Under  this  heading  fall  all  the 
well-known  old  attitudes  of  egoism,  privilege,  vessels  of 
grace,  divine  right,  rights  of  capital,  etc.  AU  these  the 
Chinese  philosopher  treats  as  deviations  from  the  great 
highway  of  truth,  and  the  origin  of  many  of  them  may- 
be traced  to  the  curse  which  men  have  falsely  believed  to 
be  upon  the  earth.  This  curse  Fan-ta-gen  boldly  declares, 
to  be  the  oldest  and  the  greatest  of  all  lies. 

TRUST  NATURE. 

He  vindicates  the  claim  of  mother  earth  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  not  only  to  the  gratitude,  but  to  the 
trust  of  men.  **  There  is  a  solidarity  greater  than  human 
solidarity  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  solidarity  or  unity  with  the 
earth — and  men  have  not  realized  it.  There  is  an  evil 
greater  than  all  evils :  the  oblivion  of  this  unity — and 
men  have  not  recognized  it.  If  they  would  only  keep* 
it  in  mind,  the  *  struggle  for  life,*  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  would  change  into  enjoyment  of  life. 
Whore  has  thought  found  its  highest  manifestations^ 
—amongst  great  peoples  and  in  great  states?  No  ;  but 
amongst  little  ones.  Greece  and  Italy  furnish  an  in- 
stance. To  feed  many  men  on  a  small  surface  is  a  great 
problem.  In  order  to  find  a  solution,  thought  is  Brst 
stimulated,  and  little  by  little  refined.  Then  it  becomes, 
creative  in  all  directions.  Beginning  with  com  it  ends  at 
the  Parthenon.  By  means  of  the  earth  men  communi- 
cate, not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  heaven. 
Believe  in  the  blessedness  of  nature,  the  blessedness  of 
man,  their  union  with  one  another,  and  in  their  mutual 
duties.  Haying  this  faith,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow 
truth,  and  sin  and  death  will  gradually  merge  themselves 
in  universal  life. 

Before  Fan-ta-gen,  Dante  also  conceived  of  an  upward, 
direction  of  human  aspirations,  which  should  teach  that— 
So  much  the  more  as  one  says  Our, 
So  much  the  more  of  good  each  one  possesses. 
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gymnastics  as  a  branch  of  CHRISTIANITY. 

AN  EXAMPLE  FBOM  GATESHEAD. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Talbot,  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  . 
demands  that  the  Christian  Church  should  teach,  by 
example,  the  value,  the  sacredness,  and  the  power  of  fine 
amusements.  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
providing  amusement  for  lads  of  the  labouring  class,  he 
describes  his  own  experience  at  Gateshead,  As  it  may 
lead  others  to  follow  his  example,  I  reprint  the  salient 
passages  of  his  instructive  little  paper  : — 

HOW  TO  START  A  BOYS'  CLUB. 

Three  years  ago  we  hired  a  room  in  a  disused  tallow 
candle  factory  right  in  the  centre  of  the  lads'  liomes.  It 
was  a  dirty  place,  mouldy  with  long  disuse,  and  covered  with 
grease.  However,  the  place  was  roomy,  and  the  floor  and 
the  roof  were  strong.  It  was  an  excellent  gymnasium  in 
embryo.  The  sum  of  £12  fitted  up  the  place  with  gas,  and 
enabled  us  to  whitewash  the  walls  and  pay  a  local  joiner  for 
making  a  vaulting  horse,  a  bridge  ladder,  and  a  pair  of 
parallel  bais.  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  able  to  get  a  pair 
of  swinging  rings,  boxing  gloves,  single  sticks,  and  two  straw 
mattresses.  With  this  amount  of  appliances  we  began  and 
continued  fpr  some  months.  Three  nights  a  week  we  opened 
the  Gymnasium,  and  it  was  always  crowded.  Children  of 
eight  came,  and  men*  as  old  as  twenty-five ;  and  the  half- 
penny a  night  or  twopence  a  week  was  paid  with  enthusiasm. 

FIRST  GYMNASTICS,  THEN  BEADING. 

As  time  went  on  the  popularity  of  the  place  suffered  no 
diminution.  The  increasing  number  of  our  patrons  encouraged 
us  to  take  another  step  in  advance,  and,  by  taking  the  top 
floor  of  the  factory,  we  gave  ourselves  more  room.  In  this 
way  we  found  that  we  had  accidentally  hit  upon  the  supply  of 
another  much  felt  want.  In  this  room  the  more  active 
amusements  were  replaced  by  sitting-down  games,  such  as 
draughts,  dominoes,  and  the  race  game.  Illustrated  papers 
were  put  upon  a  table  close  to  a  cheerful  stove,  and  at  a  later 
time  a  bagatelle  board  was  added.  The  contrast  was  evi- 
dently appreciated,  as  tending  to  enhance  the  pleasure  on 
either  floor.  A  turn  at  one,  and  then  a  turn  at  the  other, 
made  both  more  delightful.  At  the  end  of  our  first  year  we 
took  the  bottom  floor,  and  so  became  tenants  of  the  whole 
building.  The  dimensions  of  each  of  the  three  rooms  are 
about  65  feet  by  35  feet,  and  we  can  accommodate  easily 
120  lads,  and  that  without  undue  crowding.  Perhaps  one 
might  furnish  here  a  brief  picture  of  the  gymnasium  as  it  is 
now  in  its  finished  condition.  Coming  through  a  little 
wicket-door  in  the  yard,  one  enters  a  small  vestibule,  where 
the  money  is  paid,  and  another  step  takes  us  into  the  first 
room  on  the  ground-floor.  This  room  is  fitted  up  with  a 
horizontal-bar,  parallel-bar,  and  a  paii:  of  hanging  rings. 
Upstairs  we  find  ourselves  in  the  original  room,  which  we 
have  already  described.  This  room  is  mostly  used  by  the 
younger  members,  and  here  we  have  fencing  and  dumb-bell 
exercise  in  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  gymnastics. 
Mounting  again  to  the  top  floor  we  find  the  sedentary 
amusements  going  forward;  but  a  portion  of  the  room  is 
partitioned  off,  and  used  for  boxing.  Round  this  room  run 
forms,  and  spectators  are  expected  to  sit  down  at  once,  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  manner.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  an 
office,  where  members  deposit  their  clothes  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  in  charge  of  a  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  this 
piece  of  work,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  refresh- 
ment stall.  All  three  rooms  are  curtained  with  Turkey  red 
hangings,  and  the  whole  is  now  brilliantly  lighted. 

CAN  IT  BE  MADE  TO  PAY? 

We  have  met  the  financial  difficulty  in  this  way,  by 
accommodating  large  numbers  and  by  demanding  small 
payments.  For  seven  months  in  the  year  we  are  open  every 
night,  and  on  ordinary  nights  we  have  an  attendance  of 
alx>ut  35,  and  on  Satuiday  nights  an  average  attendance  of 


100  while  not  unfrequently  we  have  as  many  as  140.  The- 
entrance  fee  is  Id.  a  night  per  head,  or  a  weekly  ticket  can- 
be  obtained  for  3d.  By  these  payments,  which  are  usually 
made  nightly j  and  not  weekly,  we  have  an  income  on  the 
average  during  the  winter  of  25s.  a  week,  while  in  many 
weeks  we  take  as  much  as  30s.,  and  even  occasionally  42s. 
Our  current  expenses  come  to  15s.  a  week.  This  includes 
2s.  6d.  to  an  instructor  for  one  night,  3s.  to  a  caretaker,  and 
the  rpst  goes  in  heating  and  lighting  and  rent.  Lads  prefer 
to.  pay  more  in  small  sums  at  frequent  intervals  than  to 
pay  a  proportionately  less  sum  at  once  in  advance.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  people  are  very 
willing  to  help  such  institutions  as  these  by  donations.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  written  rules  are  not  much  help 
towards  securing  discipline.  We  require  no  rule  about 
membership,  for  we  are  catholic,  and  take  anyone  of  any 
age,  being  a  male,  of  any  creed,  of  any  character,  of  any  con- 
dition, provided  he  pays  his  penny. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  CLUB. 

It  will  by  this  appear  that  the  form  of  government  is  despotic. 
This  is  true.  For  the  class  of  lads  in  question  this  form  of 
government  is  the  best ;  and  if  they  have  confidence  in  the 
(lespot,  they  prefer  it  to  any  other  form  of  control.  But 
while  this  is  so  we  do  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  Gymnasium  a  school  where  the  elder  lads  may  learn  the 
art  of  ruling.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  ad- 
minister the  place  alone  were  it  not  for  the  commissioned 
elder  lads  who  work  under  me.  These  lads  were  elected 
primarily  by  me,  but  afterwards  they  co-opted  fresh  members. 
The  members  of  committee  arc  selected  on  the  score  of 
regular  attendance,  age,  character,  and  skill  in  gymnastics. 
Every  night  four  committee  lads  are  on  duty.  One  collects 
the  money  at  the  door,  two  more  lead  the  gymnastics,  and 
the  fourth  superintends  the  boxing.  Our  conmiittee  consists- 
of  fifteen,  and  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  entrance.  The 
.success  of  such  an  institution  as  ours  lies  in  its  committee,. 
A  working  man,  an  admirable  gymnast  and  disciplinarian, 
for  a  small  weekly  sum  acts  one  night  in  the  week  as  an 
instructor  and  thus  keeps  up  a  high  standard  of  proficiency. 
In  addition  to  the  committee,  we  have  four  younger  lad» 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  members'  boots  and  clothes,  deposit 
them  in  safety,  and  deliver  a  numbered  check  as  a  guarantee 
to  the  depositor.  The  refreshment  stall,  which  is  provisioned 
by  one  of  the  members,  is  served  by  a  lad  provided  by  the- 
proprietor  of  the  stall,  who  pays  him  out  of  the  profits  made 
upon  the  sale  of  eatables  and  drinkables.  Our  staff  is  com- 
pleted by  a  caretaker,  who  keeps  the  place  clean  and  sees  to 
the  lighting  and  warming. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Too  much  import-ance  cannot  be  attached  to  order  and 
discipline  among  the  members.  Invariable  strictness  shouldl 
be  the  law.  The  boys  prefer  a  strict  r^^iiwtf,  administered 
with  tact  and  firmness.  Five  minutes  before  closing  time  a 
whistle  is  blown,  and  at  this  signal  everyone  must  get  on  hi» 
clothes  and  leave  the  building.  Only  at  first  will  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  enforcing  discipline;  after  a  few  months, 
order  will  become  a  tradition ;  but  the  tradition  must  be- 
formed  at  the  outset.  Our  experience  has  been  that  about 
one- third  of  our  members  adhere  to  us  all  along,  the  rest  are 
fluctuating. 

What  might  spring  out  of  a  lads'  club  like  this  knows  no- 
limit.  Here  are  the  bojrs,  and  any  amount  of  plans  may  be 
laid  and  carried  out  for  their  benefit.  .But  the  first  great 
difficulty  is  got  over  ;  the  material  is  not  to  be  sought  for,  it 
is  here.  For  instance,  out  of  the  gymnasium  has  sprung  a 
very  successful  boys*  brigade.  Our  headquarters  is  a  sort  of " 
bureau  of  juvenile  labour  for  Gateshead  and  Newcastle. 
The  boys  earn  their  living  by  serving  the  public  in  various 
ways,  and,  having  "  graduated  "  in  our  '*  university,"  go  out 
into  the  world.  During  the  sununer,  also,  on  nights  when 
the  boys  were  not  using  the  gymnasium,  the  girls  ef  the 
neighbourhood,  under  proper  supervision,  had  a  class  for  - 
physical  exercise  once  a  w^k. 
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HOW  LONG  SHOULD  A  MAN  WORK? 

BY  Da.  BKNJ.  W.  RICHABD80N. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  October 
magazines  is  Dr.  Richardson's  on  **  Working  Hours  and 
Working  Men  "  in  LongmaWs  Magazuie.  It  is  an  address 
delivered  to  working-men  at  Brighton  on  August  30th, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful  expositions 
of  the  workers'  need  for  leisure  I  have  ever  read. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  his  message,  as  a  physician 
-and  sanitarian,  is,  that  for  health.'s  sake  and  life's  sake, 
for  the  health  and  life  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the 
iindividual  parts  of  it,  the  shoulders  of  labour  require  a 
great  deal  of  lighteninff ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
proposes  it  should  be  done  : — 

"WANTED,  A  CUKFEW  BELL  ! 

Dr.  Richardson's  first  demand  is  for  early  closing  in 
f  hops.   He  asks  : — 

Why  should  shopkeepers  be  forced  by  all  classes,  rich, 
middle,  and  poor  alike,  to  keep  their  places  of  business  open 
for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  7  Who  is  benefited  by  the 
notion  which  every  tradesman  seems  to  have  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  beat  every  other  tradesman  of  his  sort  in  the  plan  of 
keeping  his  shop  open  to  the  public  to  the  last  possible 
moment,  and  be^ning  again  at  the  first  possible  moment  7 
The  man  does  not  like  it.  Those  employed  by  him  do  not 
like  it.  It  is  the  outside  public  who  demand  it  and  will  have 
it.  .  •  .  The  old  curfew  bell  that  made  everybody  shut 
up  at  one  fixed  hour  was  a  good  bell  for  many  reasons,  no 
reason  more  than  that  it  carried  with  it  the  sound  of  health. 
We  want  a  new  and  still  earlier  health  bcdl  in  these  times ; 
not  one  rung  by  legal  order,  but  by  good  feeling,  good  sense, 
and  conunon  humanity ;  a  bell  that  should  not  sound  to  the 
ear,  but  should  ring  in  every  heart. 

ON  SUNDAY  DO  NO  MANNER  OP  WORK. 

Dr.  Richardson  is  not  a  Sabbatarian.  But  he  says 
I  pray  you  let  no  one  mislead  you  in  the  attempt  to  sacrifice 
the  day  in  which  you  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.  Our  wise 
And  discerning  friends,  the  Jews,  have  given  us  this  advice, 
and  have  acted  up  to  it.  They  have  kept  theu-  own  day  of 
rest  rigidly,  perhaps  too  rigidly— as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  Jewish  neighbour  of  mine  who,  having  folded  up  a  news- 
paper  the  evening  before  her  Sabbath,  brought  it  to  our 
garden  wall  on  her  day  of  rest,  that  I  might  address  it  and 
post  it.  But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  to  the  Jews 
as  a  people  the  seventh  day  has  been  a  day  of  life,  and 
through  the  ages  a  mainstay  in  their  chequered  and  often 
unhappy  career.  Let  us  keep  it  also  as  a  day  of  hapDv. 
healthy  rest. 

AN  EIGHT  H0X7RS  DAY. 

In  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion,  eight  hours  is  the  right 
limit  for  a  day's  work : — 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  may  keep  our  minds  on  eight  hours 
as  a  fair  time  for  work.  We  may  consider  justly  that  a 
person  who  works  hard  and  conscientiously  for  eight  hours 
bas  little  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that,  for  health's  sake,  he 
has  done  what  is  near  to  the  right  thing ;  if  he  take  an  hour 
to  get  to  and  from  work,  two  hours  for  meals,  three  hours 
for  reading  or  recreation,  and  one  hour  for  rising  and  going 
to  bed.  includmg  in  this  the  daily  bath  which  is  so  essential 
to  health,  he  is  in  good  form  for  good  health. 
Por  mental  work  he  thinks  six  hours  a  day  is  the 
maximum  average.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  heavy 
mental  and  physical  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  engine- 
drivers,  eight  hours  is  the  extreme  limit  of  labour  com- 
tible  with  healthy  life.  Our  postmen,  he  says,  are 
ing  killed  by  excessive  hours.  The  late  medical 
officer  of  the  Post  Office  says  that  no  postmen  bear  the 
tedious  labour  well,  the  weaker  ones  bear  it  badly,  and 
the  result  is  premature  old  age  and  shortened  life.  The 
work  done  by  the  heart  is  equivalent  to  122  foot-tons 


of  energy.  No  cme  ^uld  do  more  than  twice  that 
amount  of  work. 

But  in  some  work  this  amount  is  increased  over  a  third. 
In  the  work  of  the  dock  labourer  it  runs  up  to  315  foot-tons ; 
in  the  pile  driver  and  pavior  to  350 ;  and  in  a  few  others  to 
370.  Here  the  eight  hours  rule,  at  least,  is  absolute  for 
health.  We  could  not  put  such  a  strain  on  an  engine  tba( 
was  not  made  to  bear  it,  without  breaking  the  engine  dowuj 
and  we  cannot  put  it  on  a  man  without  the  same  result. 

MORE  HOLIDATS. 

Bank  Holidays,  Dr.  Richardson  says,  are  good,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough  : — 

The  change  that  seems  to  me  necessary  is  to  give  to  th& 
working  people  the  same  opportuniUes  for  rational  holidays 
as  belong  to  others  who  consider  themselves  more  favoured. 
Let  them  have  their  holiday;  not  at  a  fixed  time  for  th« 
whole  in  a  body,  but  for  each  one  and  each  family,  at 
convenient  times ;  not  for  a  day  or  two,  to  the  injury  of 
trade  and  general  inconvenience,  but  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
or  longer  still,  for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  This 
would  be  holiday  in  earnest,  and  1  speak  from  direct  practical 
knowledge  in  saying  that  no  plan  is  more  easily  carried  out. 


COUNT  MATTEI,  THE  MIRACLE  WORKER. 

FRO  AND  CON. 

An  old  Matteist  writes  to  the  National  Jtevi^  as 
'  follows : — 

For  more  than  thirteen  years  I  have  been  a  convinced 
follower  of  Count  Mattei,  and  I  have  proved  the  efficacy  of 
his  remedies  by  wonderful  cures  on  myself,  on  friends,  and 
on  poor  people.  Like  most  of  the  Count's  followers.  I  have 
been  one  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  doctors  or  of  sneering  friends. 

To  succeed  with  this  system  three  things  axe  necessary : 
a  good  guide-book,  faith,  and  perseverance.  I  must  add  that 
I  have  never  attempted  to  cure  urgent,  serious  cases.  In  the 
hands  of  an  anaateur,  Mattel's  remedies  are  more  adapted  for 
chronic  or  long-standing  diseases,  or  slight  illnesses,  as 
colds,  feverish  attacks,  etc. 

As  to  cancer,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  can  be  cured  by 
Itfattel's  system,  if  taken  in  time.  The  treatment  must  be 
followed  strictl}',  energetically ;  one  must  give  up  one's  whole 
time  and  thoughts  to  it ;  it  is  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a 
fierce  enemy.  It  takes  months,  sometimes  years ;  but  a  slight 
improvement  begins  after  three  or  four  weeks*  treatment,  and 
that  gives  courage  to  persevere. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  that  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  promising  young  barrister,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight  through  inward  congestion  of  the  eyes,  has  made  a 
wonderful  recovery  by  following  Mattel's  treatment.  He 
had  been  nearly  a  year  under  three  eminent  oculists  without 
gettmg  any  better.  Now  he  has  resumed  his  work. 

Dr.  Herbert  Snow,  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  replying  to 
Dr.  Kennedy  in  the  National  JRevieWy  says  : — 

Our  materials  for  a  correct  opinion  are  narrowed  to  the 
solitary  practical  illustration  appended  to  his  article— a  case, 
indeed,  which  would  be  sufficiently  striking  were  its  partica- 
lars  thoroughly  sifted,  and  their  genuineness  placed  upon  an 
irrefragable,  or  even  upon  a  plausibly  valid,  basis. 

Dr.  Snow  proceeds  as  follows : — 

For  such  a  purpose  it  is  essential  to  learn  the  real  name 

and  place  of  abode  of  Mrs.  F  ,  so  that  inquiries  may  be 

mstituted  by  competent  and  trustworthy  persons  in  her 
immediate  vicinity.  Still  more,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  full   titles,  and,  if   possible,  also   the  direct 

testimony,  of  Dr.  A  ,  of  Glasgow.    The   views  of 

the  medical  men  who  are  stated  to  have  performed 
three  operations  could  not  well  be  omitted  ;  and  the  investi- 
gation would  hardly  be  complete  without  examination  and 
report  by  a  surgeon  well  conversant  with  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  the  reputed  disorder,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  insidious  course  which^e  latter  sometimes  runs. 
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WHAT  INFLUENCED  MY  UFE? 

A  PLEASANT  PAPKB  BY  DB.  EVEBBTT  HALE. 

Db.  Evebett  Hale,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  Uni* 
tarian  ministers  in  the  United  States,  writes  a  charming 
paper  in  the  Forum  for  September  upon  the  influences 
which  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  is  to-day.  His 
father  was  an  engineer,  and  he  was  brought  up  from  his 
childhood  to  regard  time  as  something  infi^tely  too 
precious  to  be  wasted.  All  the  children  in  his  household 
were  kept  upon  a  perpetual  trot,  and  eveiy  moment  of 
their  time  was  occupied  with  interesting  work.  After 
this  occupation  open-air  life  was  the  chief  influence  in 
f orminghia  character. 

Dr.  Hale  hated  school  and  had  not  much  fancy  for 
college  life,  yet  he  is  veiy  grateftd  to  school  and  c<^ege, 
not  because  they  taught  him  facts,  but  because  of  the 
contact  into  which  they  brought  him  with  his  eqimls  and 
superiors  ;  for  taking  the  nonsense  out  of  him  and  for 
teaching  him  lessons  in  the  conduct  of  life  which  could 
not  be  imparted  so  well  anyway  else.  His  father  was 
an  editor,  and  from  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  old  he 
WAS  set  to  help  on  the  paper.  His  father  gave  him 
French  paragraphs  to  translate  before  he  had  learnt  the 
language,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  sister  and  a  French 
dictionary  he  did  the  task.  He  says  he  thinks  that 
taking  for  granted  that  a  boy  has  the  ability  to  do  , 
anything  is  the  true  theory  of  education  : — 

Let  him  understand  that  a  child  of  God  can  do  anything,  * 
and  that  he  is  such  a  child.  Other  people  will  do  it  better, 
but  that  is  no  afEair  of  his.   Let  him  do  it  as  well  as  he  can. 
I  should  count  a  liberal  share  of  disagreeable  duties  among 
the  better  formative  influences  in  any  boy's  education. 

Dr.  Hale  strongly  recommends  the  practice  of  writing 
as  if  for  the  press,  in  order  to  make  people  prompt  and 
correct  in  the  first  draft  of  what  they  write  : — 

If  you  have  to  send  copy  "  upstairs  hour  after  hour,  with 
a  boy  taking  the  slips  from  you  one  by  one  as  they  are  written, 
and  you  know  that  you  are  never  to  see  what  you  write  until 
you  read  it  the  next  day  in  the  naper,  your  copy  will  be 
punctuated  carefully,  written  carefully,  and  it  wiU  be  easily 
read.  That  is  one  thing.  Another  thing  goes  with  it.  You 
will  form  the  habit  of  determining  what  you  mean  to  say 
before  you  say  it,  how  far  yon  want  to  go,  and  where  you 
want  to  stop. 

Intercourse  with  active  men  of  intelligence  was  another 
influence  to  which  Dr.  Hale  contributes  a  great  share  in 
the  formation  of  his  character.  The  following  passage 
concerning  his  religious  education  is  well  worth  the  consi- 
deration of  all  those  who  have  to  bring  up  children  : — 

I  observe,  with  profound  regret,  the  religious  struggles 
which  come  into  many  biographies,  as  if  almost  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  hero.  I  ought  to  speak  of  these,  and  to  say 
that  any  man  has  an  advantage  not  to  be  estimated  who  is 
bom,  as  I  was,  into  a  fauiily  where  the  religion  is  simple  and 
rational ;  who  is  trained  in  the  theory  of  such  a  religion,  so 
that  he  never  knows,  for  an  hour,  what  these  religions  or 
irreligious  struggles  are.  I  always  knew  God  loved  me,  and 
I  was  always  grateful  to  him  for  the  world  he  placed  me  in. 
I  always  liked  to  tell  Him  so,  and  was  always  glad  to  receive 
His  suggestions  to  me.  To  grow  up  in  this  wav  saves  boy 
or  youth  from  those  battles  which  men  try  to  describe  and 
cannot  describe,  which  seem  to  use  up  a  great  deal  of  young 
life.  ...  To  live  with  aU  my  might  seemed  to  me  easy ;  to 
learn  where  tnere  was  so  much  to  Team  seemed  pleasant  and 
a  matter  of  course ;  to  lend  a  hand,  if  one  had  a  chance 
natural ;  and  if  one  did  this,  why,  he  enjoyed  life  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  wit^iimt  proving  to  himself  that  he 
ought  to  enjoy  it.  I  suppose  that  a  skilful  professor  of  the 
business  could  have  prodded  up  my  conscience,  which  is,  I 
think,  as  sensitive  as  another's.  I  suppose  I  could  have  been 


made  very  wretched,  and  that  I  could  have  made  others  very 
wretched.   But  I  was  in  the  hands  of  no  such  professor,  and 
my  relations  with  the  God  whose  child  I  am  were  permitted 
to  develop  themselves  in  the  natural  way.   A  child  who  is 
early  taught  that  he  is  God's  child,  that  he  may  Uve  and 
move  and  have  his  being  in  God,  and  that  he  has,  therefore, . 
infinite  strength  at  hand  for  the  conquering  of  any  difficulty, . 
will  take  life  more  easily,  and  will  probably  make  more  of  it, 
than  one  who  is  told  that  he  is  bom  the  child  of  wrath  andf 
wholly  incapable  of  good. 


SHOULD  WIVES  BE  PENNILESS? 

A  PLEA  FOB  POCKET-MONEY.      BY  AN  AMEBICAN  WOBIAN^ 

In  the  Forum  for  September  Alice  £.  Ives  makes  a 
vehement,  attack  upon  wnat  she  alleges  to  be  the  preva- 
lent custom  of  denying  ivives  pocket-money.  American 
husbands,  according  to  her,  consider  their  wives  a» 
entirely  irresponsible  in  the  handlins  of  money.  Women 
living  in  good  style  and  in  fashionable  society  are  often 
allowed  no  pocket-money  by  their  husbands  from  one^ 
week-  end  to  another.  The  husband  does  all  the  order- 
ing of  the  supplies  for  the  household ;  for  small  things^ 
the  wife  sends  a  credit-book  to  the  grocer  in  which  they^ 
are  eatered.  The  husband  goes  to  the  store  and  pur- 
chases the  goods  ;  his  wife  is  never  allowed  a  ;pennypiece. 
She  tells  a  story  of  one  Mr.  Brown,  who,  ha vmg  treated 
his  wife  all  his  married  life  in  this  fashion,  at  last  is  taken 
to  task  by  her  son,  who  bearded  his  father,  and  demanded 
that  his  mother  should  at  least  be  allowed  an  allowance  of 
a  few  dollars  a  week.  **  What !  *'  said  the  husband,  **  pay 
your  mother  as  I  do  a  servant  ?  "  *^  It  is  better  to  be  a 
servant  than  a  slave  any  day,"  replied  the  son  : —  ^ 

♦»  Slave  I "  broke  in  the  father,  aghast  at  the  word.  "  Well, 
sir,"  answered  the  intrepid  youth,  *♦  what  else  is  she,  except 
in  the  name  7  She  is  well  clothed,  well  fed,  wel]  housed,  and 
well  treated ;  so  are  a  great  many  other  slaves.  But  nearly 
all  independence  of  action,  in  these  days,  is  grounded  on  the- 
possession  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  circulatine* 
medium.  Of  this  she  has  nothing.  Her  life,  liberty,  and^ 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  utterly  and  entirely  under  your' 
control.  She  is  your  housekeeper,  cook,  housemaid  and 
seamstress,  but  you  do  not  allow  her  even  the  wages  of  an 
under-servant." 

The  result  of  this  system  of  denying  wives  any  moneys 
is  that  they  pick  their  husbands'  pockets  and  suggest 
innumerable  frauds  to  their  tradesmen  in  order  to  secure- 
money  for  presents,  or  for  collections,  or  for  their  clothes* 
Hie  result  of  this  is,  the  writer  declares,  that  the  mother,, 
being  obliged  to  lie  and  steal  in  order  to  get  any  moneys 
of  her  own,  breeds  children  who  are  bom  with  in-^ 
herited  predisposition  to  dishonesty  and  lying.  The* 
effect  upon  young  women  who  are  self-reliant  and  earn 
good  salaries  is  that  they  shrink  from  marriage  because 
they  cannot  bear  to  be  reduced  to  a  position  of  such 
abject  dependence.  Her  practical  conclusion  is  thus 
stated : — 

No  woman  ought  to  marry  without  having  some  under- 
standing with  her  future  husband  on  this  point.  She  need! 
not  take  pencil  and  paper  and  make  him  set  down  the  exact 
figures  of  her  weekly  allowance,  but  she  should  let  him 
understand  that  she  expects  one.  Any  young  g^l  should 
beware  of  the  man  who  considers  women  irresponsible- 
creatures;  for  no  matter  how  tender  and  considerate  the 
master  may  be,  no  enlightened  human  being  is  happy  as  a 
slave.  If  she  has  enough  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  wear,  her 
soul  will  be  dwarfed  till  not  enough  Is  l^t  to  pay  for  the 
saving;  or  else,  if  she  be  like  Nora  in  the*' Doll's  House,** 
some  day  she  will  rise  up  and  say,  '*  I  must  go  away  and  find 
myself." 
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SPANISH  WOMEN  300  TEARS  AGO. 

The  Hevista  C<yiUeniporanea  has  nothing  better  to  give 
'US  than  some  old-time  customs  and  manners  ;  but  these  are 
•of  uneommon  interest.  One  of  the  articles  carries  us 
back  to  Philip  II.,  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
•other  to  Charles  II.,  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
first  deals  with  thei  Spanish  theatre,  the  second  with 
: Spanish  women.  ''Tne  women,"  says  the  Countess 
D*Aulnoy,  **have  now,  for  many  years,  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  most  monstrous  farthingales  {Ckiarda- 
infaiitea)  which  not  only  impede  their  own  progression 
but  the  progress  of  everyl)ody  else.  There  are  no 
•doors  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  one  of  these  behooped 
women  to  pass  through.  Just  now  the  farthingale 
is  only  used  when  visiting  the  King  or  Queen  ;  ordinarily 
they  use  five  or  six  hoops  made  of  copper  wire  sus- 
pended one  above  the  other  by  means  of  ribbons  from 
the  waist  downwards,  and  very  strange  it  is  to  see  some 
<  of  these  fragile  beings  canying  such  heavy  mirriiiaqiies 
■  gew-gawR.  The  dress  is  quite  plain  and  generally  of  black 
silk,  with  an  enormous  tuck  running  all  round  it 
.  just  above  the  knee.  The  dress  is  long  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  hui  it  does  not  reach  the  ground  behind  further 
'than  just  to  hide  the  feet,  which  are  kept  out  of  sisht 
with  much  modesty  or  coyness.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
when  one  of  these  ladies  has  received  all  the  attentions 
which  a  gentleman  can  bestow  upon  her,  she  will  reward 
him  with  the  sight  of  one  of  her  little  feet — and  this  is 
esteemed  as  ei  \dHmo  favor.  Their  shoes  are  of  morocco 
leather  lined  with  red  silk,  without  heels,  and  fit  like 
gloves.  When  they  walk  they  seem  to  fly ;  not  in  a 
hundred  years  could  we  learn  to  walk  like  them.  Press- 
ing the  elbows  close  to  their  sides,  without  raising  their 
feet,  they  scud  along  as  if  they  were  skating.  Beneath 
'the  outer  skirt  they  carry  a  dozen  other  skirte,  all  richly 
.  adorned  with  lace,  and  when  I  say  a  dozen,  I  am  not 
'exaggerating  in  the  least.  It  is  only  in  the  hot  season 
that  they  use  less,  and  then  they  wiU  put  on  some  five 
or  six.  All  the  year  round  they  wear  next  the  skin  a 
white  Enagiia  (an  inner  skirt)  made  of  cambric  or  muslin, 
richly  adorned  with  English  lace  of  great  value.  The 
body  of  the  dress  is  sufficiently  high  in  front,  but  it  is  low 
behind,  showing  half  the  shoulders,  which  is  not 
an  agreeable  sight,  for  these  are  sometimes  very 
.  skinny.  The  lack  of  breasts  is  another  of  the  conditions 
which  determine  female  beauty  in  Spain,  and  the  women 
take  precautions  to  prevent  their  bodies  showing  the 
least  sign  of  undulation.  When  the  breasts  begin  to 
develop  they  cover  them  with  plates  of  lead  to  make  and 
keep  them  flat.  They  have  adora'ble  hands — small,  white, 
and  perfectly  formed.  The  great  dames  are  fond  oi 
precious  stones,  of  which  they  possess  many  ;  but  unlike 
the  French,  who  prefer  one  fine  stone  to  any  number, 
the  Spanish  women  will  have  their  diamonds,  rubies, 
pearls,  emeralds,  and  others,  grouped  together  in  large 
numbers — ill  mounted,  in  coarse  gold.  Spanish  women 
do  not  kiss  one  another — no  doubt  because  to  kiss  would 
disturb  the  paint  which  they  put  on  their  cheeks;  but 
they  shake  with  ungloved  hands,  and  call  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names.  They  read  little  and  write  less. 
As  a  rule,  their  features  are  delicate  and  fine,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  brown,  with  lustrous  black  hair. 
Some  are  white  to  pallidness ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  comb,  and  so  take  care  of  their  eyebrows  that  they 
stretch  across  the  entire  forehead,  which  is  considered  a 
great  attraction.  .  .  •  Men  and  women  have  the  detest- 
able custom  of  cleaning  their  teeth  in  public.  .  .  . 
Everybody  seems  to  wear  spectacles,  old  as  well  as 
.  young. 


THE  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Bedew  E.  B.  Lanin,  whose  identity 
on  this  occasion  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  secret, 
describes  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  to  which  the  writer  in  Blackwood  can  lay 
no  claim.  The  article  is  long,  able,  and  powerful.  Here 
is  a  grim  inpident  of  which  the  writer  speaks  of  his  own 
knowledge : — 

I  knew  a  respectable  young  girl,  of  very  honest  parents, 
privileged  to  live  in  one  of  the  capital  cities.  A  Christian 
**  fell  in  love "  with  her,  and  under  pretext  of  giving  her 
lessons  and  preparing  her  for  admission  to  one  of  the  high 
schc>ol8,  seduced  her,  solemnly  promising  marriage.  I  heard 
her  once  ask  him  to  marry  her,  and  I  also  heard  him  reply  that 
he  would  have  her  sent  out  of  the  city  in  twenty-four  hours  for 
her  presumption.  And  he  did.  A  cousin  of  his  is  serving 
in  the  police  department,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  to  obtain 
an  order  for  her  banishment  "  as  a  disorderly  Jewess.**  But 
how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  do  such  a  damnable  act  7 "  I 
asked.  "  Oh,  she  is  only  a  Jewess! "  he  answered.  "  What 
else  is  she  good  for  7   Besides,  everybody  does  the  same.** 

Mr.  Lanin's  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  is  as 
follows : — 

Yes,  everybody  does  the  same,  and  the  lives  of  six  million 
people  whose  instincts,  aptitudes,  and  moral  sense  place  them 
on  a  much  higher  level  than  their  Christian  fellow  subjects, 
are  thus  made  litemlly  unendumble.  Scoffed  at,  terrorised, 
and  robbed  by  every  petty  official  with  that  certain  impunity 
which  invites  to  crime;  insulted,  beaten,  and  kept  in  constant 
fear  of  violence  by  a  vile  rabble  whom  they  dare  not  irritate 
by  even  a  slight  success  in  business  or  trade,  held  up  to 
scorn  and  indignation  of  all  Russia  by  the  Govern- 
mental press  as  the  authors  of  every  calamity,  avoidable 
and  unavoidable;  education  and  instruction  denied  them, 
the  learned  professions  and  higher  branch  of  the  profession 
of  arms  closed  to  them ;  trade  and  commerce  rendered  very 
difficult  by  intolerable  taxes  and  endless  restrictions,  and 
wholly  imponihle  without  bribery  and  fraud ;  their  personal 
liberty  now  at  last  completely  taken  away  from  them ;  their 
religion  proscribed,  and  their  very  souls  killed  by  the  perjury 
with  which  they  are  forced  to  blacken  it,  Russian  Jews  may 
well  defy  their  persecutors  to  frame  any  further  laws  calcu- 
lated to  make  their  position  worse  than  it  is. 

The  first  place  in  Blackwood's  Magazitve  is  given  to  an 
article  on  the  Jews.  The  vrriter  lays  down  the  following 
broad  and  sweeping  rule  : — 

As  long  as,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  or 
from  other  circumstances,  the  traveller  in  Russia  finds  himself 
accompanied  by,  and  obliged  to  accept  the  proffered  services 
of,  any  Russian  qf  higher  ra/nk  than  a  peasant,  he  may  be 
perfectly  assured  that,  from  first  to  last,  everything  will  be 
presented  to  him  in  false  colours,  and  that  he  will  be  if 
possible,  more  ignorant  of  the  country  when  he  leaves  it  than 
when  he  entered  it.  Pleasant  this  for  educated  Russians  to 
read.   All  liars,  without  exception ! 

The  article  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  alleged  new 
legislation  against  the  Jews.  It  simply  sets  forth  the 
old,  old  story  of  the  condition  under  which  they  labour. 
He  says : — 

If  the  idea  once  gains  ground  among  the  tnotgiks  that  the 
Government  contemplates  a  new  campaign  against  the  Jews, 
the  disgraceful  scenes  of  1881  are  sure  to  be  repeated,  and 
Europe  will  once  more  be  shocked  by  tales  of  violence  and 
outrage,  of  which  the  Jews  will  be  the  victims.  Unfortu- 
nately the  authorities,  who  are  principally  responsible  in  the 
matter,  have  persevered  for  some  years  in  a  system  of  steadily 
increasing  severity  towards  the  Jewish  race. 
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EVANOEUCAL  REUOION  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  STORT  OF  THE  STUNDISTS. 

In  a  paper,  entitled  The  Spiritual  Life  of  our  Gemtlan 
Colonies,'*  which  appears  in  the  September  Bxmian 
Messeiiger  (formerly  Katkoffs  Bevie^c),  M.  A.  Velitsyn 
oommunicates  a  number  of  interesting  facts  illustrating 
the  origin,  development,  and  doctrines  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  and,  to  his  thinking,  most  dangerous  of  Russian 
sects — the  so-called  Stundists.  The  article  is  written 
from  a  strictly  Orthodox-governmental  point  of  view, 
and  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  even  to  Russians 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  and  when  the  details  grow 
dry  or  commonplace,  as  they  occasionally  must  in  such  a 
Ions  paper,  the  light  in  which  they  are  exhibited  is  always 
such  as  to  make  it  very  interesting  and  suggestive  reading. 

,  THE  ORIGIN  OF  STUNDISM. 

'  The  sect  owes  its  origin  to  a  mild  revivalist  movement 
that  sprang  up  in  1705  among  the  Lutherans  of  Berlin, 
soon  afterwards  spread  to  Wiirtemberg,  and,  later  on,  over 
all  Protestant  Germany.  In  1848—1861  the  German 
colonies  in  Russia  became  revivalists  on  their  own 
account,  the  movement  being  characterised  by  convulsions, 
like  those  of  the  Jansenists,  of  Port  Royal,  by  St.  Vitus 
Dances,  tremblings,  weepings,  prophesyings,  tearings  of 
the  hair,  beatings  of  the  breast,  and  hysterics.  When 
this  process  of  fermentation  subsided,  aiid  the  results 
became  clearly  distinguishable,  it  was  seen  that  Stundism 
had  entered  a  new  phase  of  development. 

Most  of  them  left  the  Lutheran  Church,  adopted 
practices  and  dogmas  foreign  to  its  spirit,  gave  women  the 
same  rights  of  preaching  and  interpreting  the  Bible  as 
were  exercised  by  men,  and  generally  set  up  articles 
of  faith  and  a  church  for  themselves.  The  members 
of  the  new  church  were  zealous  proselytisers  ;  but  their 
example  was  as  eloquent  as  their  oratory  ;  their  huts 
were  clean,  comfortable,  well  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
s^es  of  life  ;  their  fields  were  well  tilled,  their  cattle 
sleek  and  prosperous,  and  generally  all  their  surroundings 
bore  witness  to  the  worldly — if  not  heavenly — wisdom  of 
the  principles  by  which  they  were  guided,  and  the 
apathetic  Russian  peasant  seeking,  like  David,  for  an  ass, 
a  cow,  or  a  horse,  found  an  imperishable  crown. 

ITS  SPIRITUAL  PROGENY. 

The  next  phase  of  Stundism  was  witnessed  five  years 
later,  when  a  new  off-shoot  appeared  with  new  doctrines, 
no  sacraments  or  ceremonies,  and  very  little  external 
scaffolding,  **on  the  absurd  ground  that  the  Christian 
religion  should  only  be  an  internal  Spiritual  faith." 
"In  this  new  sect,"  the  author  assures  us,  **it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  any  traces  of  dogmatic  theology." 
He  also  disapproves  as  irrelevant,  **  their  readiness  to 
give  abundant  material  help  to  those  whom  they  have 
perverted."  Another  dangerous  aspect  of  this  religious 
communion  is  that  its  members  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  the 
constituted  authorities  when  these  stand  between  them 
and  their  consciences.   And  this  is  unfortunately  true 

even  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  sacred  person  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor."  Some  of  their  authorised 
teachers  actually  quoted  Scripture  in  support  of  these 
novel  views :  "Do  I  seek  to  please  men?"  they  wrote, 
in  the  words  of  Paul ;  **if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  The  great  objection  of 
M.  Velitsyn,  and  those  whose  opinions  he  represents, 
is  that  the  radical  religious  principles  of  Stundism  are  too 
apt  to  be  applied  to  politics,  social  life,  political  economy, 
etc.,  and  that  a  man  who  rejects  the  Spiritual  authority 
of  the  Most  Holy  Synod,  is  also  likely  to  be  wanting  in 
respect  to  the  temporal  power  which  created  that 


authority.  What  could  be  more  embarrassing,  for  in- 
stance, than  their  novel  doctrine  that  all  men  should  be 
free  and  equal  ?  Some  individuals  among  them  do  not 
stop  even  here,  but  advocate  principles  which  Count 
L.  Tolstoi  would  recognize  as  truly  Christian,  and  Prince- 
Krapotkin  liail  as  alone  salutary : 

STUNDISM  POLITICS. 

**  When  the  new  state  of  things  is  firmly  established,"^ 
one  man  is  recorded  to  have  said,  "then  everything  will 
be  enjoyed  in  common.  All  the  shops  with  their  silks  and 
other  goods  will  be  thrown  open  to  everyone,  so  that 
who  wQl  may  take  what  he  requires  without  paying  any- 
thing." This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  which  may 
possibly  reveal  the  general  tendency  of  Stundism,  but 
cannot  be  seriously  taken  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  views  of  that  body.  Many  people — ecclesiastics, 
ecclesiastical  organs,  policemen  and  high  officials,  main- 
tain that  the  Stimdists  repudiate  the  principle  of  private 
property,  and  that  their  sect  is  merely  a  religious  mask 
put  on  to  disguise  rank  socialism  of  the  most  undiluted 
kind.  A  Russian  Orthodox  priest,  reporting  to  his  bishop, 
gives  the  following  characteristic  of  the  **  heresy  "  :  "  The 
dunde  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  state  ;  the  Stundists  zealously 
declare  that  everything  actually  existing  is  old,  obsolete, 
grounded  on  fawning  servility,  and  it  is  their  endeavour 
to  found  a  sort  of  elective  government,  dependent  on  the 
whole  community  and  controlled  by  the  entire  people 
without  exception." 

If  so,  the  rapid  spread  of  the  sect  throughout  the 
country  among  the  most  industrious,  educated,  and  pros- 
perous section  of  the  peasantry,  would  ai^e  an  amount 
of  disaffection  that  would  be  truly  alarming,  and  which 
must  have  its  source  either  in  serious  grievances  or  whole- 
sale madness.  The  secret  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
Stundism  in  Russia  is  explained  by  M.  Velitsyn  in  what 
will  appear  to  many  readers  an  unsatisfactory  manner — 
as  the  result  of  the  artificial  measures  tsken  by  the 
Grerman  colonists  to  propagate  it.  The  blame  attaching- 
to  Russian  priests  is,  he  contends,  inconsiderable  ;  for  if 
they  damaged  rather  than  furthered  their  cause  by  ignor- 
ance, the  fault  was  not  their  own.  "One  cannot  expect 
a  man  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
to  study  dogmatic  theology  or  even  to  read  out  frequent 
sermons." 

A  PLEA  POR  PERSECUTION. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  article  is  in  reality  much> 
more  logical  than  it  seems,  and  whether  one  agrees  or- 
disagrees  with  the  author,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
lively  interest:  "In  Russia  every  question  of  religious 
propaganda  becomes  immediately  a  State  question.  The 
Russian  who  abjures  Orthodoxy  is  no  longer  a  Russian  ; 
he  is  not  only  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Orthodoxy,  but 
he  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  native  country,  to  his  own  people. 
Russian  nationality  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
religious  Orthodoxy,  and  finds  therein  its  support  and 
mainstay  in  the  struggle  with  forces  which  are  hostile  to 
Russian  nationality.  Hence  every  blow  struck  at  the 
Orthodox  Church  is  aimed  at  all  Russia." 

The  practical  conclusion  of  the  paper  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Government  to  stamp  out>  Stundism,  as  it  would 
stamp  out  every  other  sect  hostile  to  Orthodoxy — "The 
arms  that  must  be  used  against  Stundism  are  not  religious, 
but  drastically  administrative."  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  done  many  evil  things  under  the  sinister  prompt- 
ings of  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
not  deliver  itself  over  to  the  devil  so  utterly  as  to  listen 
to  M.  Velitsyn*s  advice. 
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HOW  TO  HAKB  1|UTHER -MOnr- 
▲  vmw  VATXTKAL  HiBTOKT  AMxmEaoan. 

EuzABXTB  Bbiohtwxh  describes,  in  Nature  NottM^  her 
^method  of  collecting  birds'  festhen  by  grouping  them 
artistically  in  the  pages  of  a  large  album.  It  is,  she  saySi 
a  useful  resource  in  wet  days : — 

The  book  shoold  be  a  blank  album  of  about  fifty 
pages,  eleyen  inches  wide  by  sixteen,  so  as  to  make  an  up- 
right page  which  will  take  in  long  tall  feathers.  Cartridge 
paper  of  yarlotis  pale  tints  is  best,  as  one  can  choose  the 
ground  that  will  best  set  off  the  colours  of  the  feathers. 
JSvery  other  page  may  be  white,  and  about  three  black  sheets 
will  be  useful  for  swan,  albatross,  and  other  white-plumaged 
(birds. 

The  only  working  tools  required  are  sharp  scissors  and  a 
Tazor,  some  very  thick  strong  gum  arabic,  a  little  water  and  a 
duster  in  case  of  fingers  becoming  sticky.  Bach  page  is  to 
receive  the  feathers  of  only  one  bird ;  then  they  are  sure  to 
harmonise,  howeyer  you  may  combine  them. 

A  common  wood-pigeon  is  an  easy  bird  to  begin  with,  and 
readily  obtained  at  any  poulterer's.  Draw  out  the  tail 
•feathers  and  place  them  quite  flat  in  some  paper  till  required. 
Do  the  same  with  the  right  wing  and  the  left,  keeping  each 
•separate,  and  putting  a  mark  on  the  papers  that  you  may 
Jmow  which  each  contains.  The  back,  the  breast,  the  flul^ 
feathers  beneath,  aU  should  be  neatly  folded  in  paper  and 
^marked ;  and  this  can  be  done  in  the  evening  or  at  odd  times, 
ibut  placing  the  feathers  on  the  pages  ought  to  be  daylight 
-worl^  that  the  colours  may  be  studied.  Now  open  the  tail- 
feather  packet,  and  with  the  razor  carefully  pare  away  the  quill 
:  at  the  back  of  each  feather.  This  requires  much  practice,  but 
:at  last  it  is  quickly  done,  and  only  the  soft  web  is  left,  which 
will  be  perfectly  flat  when  gmnmed  upon  the  page.  When  all 
i^he  packets  are  thus  prepared  (it  is  only  the  quill  feathers 
:that  require  the  rasor),  then  we  may  begin. 

I  wUl  describe  a  specimen  page,  but  the  arrangement  can 
^be  varied  endlessly,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
work.  One  never  does  two  pages  alike — ^there  is  such  scope 
for  taste  and  ingenuity — and  it  becomes  at  last  a  most 
fascinating  occupation.  Towards  the  top  of  the  page  place 
a  thin  streak  of  gum,  lay  upon  it  a  tail  feather  (the  quill  end 
•  downwards),  and  put  one  on  either  side.  The  best  feathers 
of  one  wing  may  be  put  down,  one  after  the  other,  till  one 
has  sufficiently  covered  the  page,  then  the  other  wing 
feathers  may  be  placed  down  the  other  side ;  the  centre  may 
be  filled  in  with  the  fluffy  feathers,  and  the  bottom  can  be 
finished  off  with  some  breast  feathers  neatly  placed  so  as  to 
cover  all  quill  ends.  When  one  works  with  small  plumage  a 
-  wreath  looks  very  pretty,  or  a  curved  spray  beginning  at  the 
top  with  the  very  smallest  feathers  and  gradnMly  increasing 
in  size  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Butterflies  or  moths  made  of  tiny  feathers  add  much 
to  the  effect,  and  fhey  are  made  thus.  It  is  best,  I 
find,  to  fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  dry  gum,  and 
just  cover  the  gum  with  the  water,  allow  it  to  melt,  keep 
stirring  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  till  just  right — no 
bought  liquid  gfum  equals  one's  own  preparation.  To  make 
the  book  complete  there  should  be  a  careful  water-colour 
study  of  the  bird  on  the  opposite  page,  its  Latin  and  English 
name,  and  a  drawing  of  the  egg. 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  how  I  obtained  the  ninety- 
one  birds  which  fill  my  books.  Some  were  the  dried  skins  of 
foreign  birds  either  given  me  by  kind  friends  or  purchased 
at  bird-stuffers'.  The  woodpecker  and  nuthatch  were  picked 
up  dead  in  the  garden.  The  dove  and  budgerigars  were 
moulted  feathers  saved  up  until  there  were  sufficient  to 
make  a  page.  Years  after  the  death  of  our  favourite  parrot, 
I  found  his  wings  had  been  preserved,  so  they  appear  as  a 
memento  of  an  old  friend  who  lived  as  a  cheery  presence  in 
my  childhood's  home  for  thirty  years.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  able  to  say  no  bird  was  ever  killed  to  enrich  my  books. 


THE  TOOTH  OP  BEURANiyT. 

M.  Bmiui  Michbl  brings  to  an  end,  with  a  fourth  and 
last  article  in  the  QczitU  (Us  Beawc  Arte  for  September, 
the  iketeh  of  "  The  Touth  of  Rembrandt^"  which  is,  wa 
beUeye,  a  foretaste  of  the  great  biography  that  is  some 
day  to  come  from  his  pen.  No  one  wiU  haye  read  even 
these  four  articles  without  feeling  a  warmer  interest  in, 
and  especially  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of,  the 
paintera  thouffhta  and  aims  and  methods  of  work  than 
he  had  before  M.  Michel  wrote.  The  reality  of  the  rela- 
tion whidi  exists  between  an  artist  and  his  art  is,  perhaps, 
the  meet  important  thing  about  him  that  we  can  know, 
and  this  M.  Michel  throws  into  dear  relief.  Previous 
articles  have  shown  us  Rembfandt  at  home,  studying  in 
his  lather's  mill  with  such  models  as  nature  around 
him,  his  own  ingenui^,  and  the  affection  of  the  house- 
hold could  provide.  This  article  goes  a  little  further,  to 
the  time  when  his  art,  already  to  a  considerable  extent 
mastered,  began  to  widen  his  field  of  observation,  and 
open  further  avenues  of  thought  and  sympathy.  Still, 
he  keeps  his  strong  and  simj^e  love  for  tne  things  he 
saw  ranier  than  for  constructions  of  the  imagination. 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1628  he  received  as  much 
as  a  hundred  florins  for  a  picture  from  a  connoisseur  of 
the  Hague.  This  was  counted  as  a  sreat  success,  and 
his  fame  began  to  spread  from  Leyden  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  During  the  three  years  which  followed 
he  was  fully  occupied.  '*The  people,  above  all,  attracted 
him,  and  in  the  streets  and  squares,  the  artizans,  the 
shopkeepers,  and  the  peasants  appeared  to  him  worthy 
of  !u8  attention.  Rembrandt  never  tired  of  studying 
them.  He  liked  to  live  in  the  society  of  the  poor,  and 
certainly  they  were  not  lacking  at  that  time."  M.  Michel 
goes  on  to  sketch  the  condition  of  Holland  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th  century,  and  shows  us  Rembrandt*s  work 
as  a  very  voice  of  the  time.  His  later  inspirations 
were  drawn  as  simply  and  directly  from  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  his  earlier  ones  had  been  drawn  from  the 
life  of  the  mill.  '*It  was  not  by  premeditated  action 
against  the  academic  school  that  the  youn^  man  acted 
thus.  His  instinct  and  his  love  of  reahty  impelled 
him,  as  it  were,  unconsciously."  His  love  of  reality 
carried  him,  as  it  has  carried  realists  of  a  later  date, 
sometimes  too  far.  But  M.  Michel  wisely  passes  with 
a  rapid  touch  over  this  which,  if  unfortunately  true, 
never  constituted  any  essential  or  important  feature 
of  Rembrandt's  work.  It  is  not  of  the  coarseness  of 
Shakespeare  that  we  think  when  we  estimate  his  genius, 
nor  need  it  be  of  the  much  more  occasional  coarseness  of 
Rembrandt.  These  were  among  the  blemishes  of  his 
time.  Little  by  little  he  acquires  more  command  over 
the  resources  of  his  art,  the  blemishes  are  cast  as  a  snake 
casts  its  skin,  and  he  rises  supreme  over  his  contem- 
poraries in  this,  that  the  perfection  of  methods  which 
they  are  content  to  regard  as  an  aim  in  itself  remains  to 
him  only  a  means  for  the  expression  of  his  thought.  He 
undertook  in  his  turn  the  study  of  the  effects  of  light  which 
had  already  occupied  his  predecessors."  It  was  especially 
in  composition  that  the  employment  of  ehiaro-oscuro 
was  valuable  to  him.  ''Thanks  to  that  faculty  of 
extending  or  restricting  at  will  the  field  of  light,  he 
could  bring  forward  the  essential  side  of  a  subject,  and 
subordinate  the  details  according  to  their  relative  import- 
ance and  the  whole  effect."  A  new  world  opens  with  this 
discovery  before  him,  and  it  is  at  this  point  of  his  career 
that  M.  Michel  brings  to  an  end  the  study  of  his  youth. 
He  is  now  a  man — already,  almost,  a  master.  He  is 
no  longer  merely  the  miller's  son  :  he  becomes  the  great 
and  well-known  painter  of  HoUand.  t 
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^THE  GREAT  CLASSIC  OF  EN6USH  NOVELS. 

A  ntBNCTH  VIEW  OF  FIELDINO. 

The  priceless  quantity  of  common  sense  is  the  feature 
of  Fielding's  character  and  work  which  is  first  recognized 
in  the  just  and  sympathetic  study  which  M.  Paul 
Stapfer  contributes  to  the  Remie  des  Dettx  Mondes,  under 
the  title  of  the  ''Great  Classic  of  English  Novels."  A 
judgment  which  results  from  a  calm  and  constant  obser- 
vation of  external  things,  a  simplicity  which  is  the  very 
opposite  of  trivial,  and  a  genial  charity  to  which  hypocrisy 
is  the  one  unpardonable  sin,  are  among  the  ingredients 
of  the  roueh  tonic  with  which  eighteenth-century  society 
was  physicked. .  M.  Stapfer  contrasts  them  passingly  with 
the  methods  of  the  Komanticists,  the  Realists,  the 
Idealists,  the  Intuitives,  of  the  present  day,  and  puts 
the  French  public  in  a  position  to  estimate  to  some 
extent  the  real  place  and  standing  of  Fielding's  art  and 
morality.  He  is  evidently  as  antipathetic  to  Richardson 
as  he  is  inclined  to  be  sympathetic  to  Fielding. 

**  PAMELA." 

The  event  (which  revealed  Fielding's  genius)  was  the 
publication  of  amoral  romance  entitled,  ''Pamela,  or 
V  irtue  Recompensed,"  a  work-  of  which  the  first  inclina- 
tion would  be  to  declare  'Hhat  literature  has  produced 
nothing  more  stupid,  more  prolix,  more  insipid,  and 
more  sickening."  There  is  something  refresning  in 
M.  Stapfer's  hearty  disgust  for  the  idea  of  Pamela,  as  a 
wife,  praising  with  tender  veneration  the  brute  who 
deserved  to  have  been  kicked  once  and  for  ever  out  of 
her  presence.  He  pulls  himself  up  in  the  midst  of  his 
indignation  to  listen,  as  he  says,  to  the  '*  good 
Wjdter  Scott,"  who  reminds  him  of  the  social 
differences  which  existed  in  Pamela's  day,  and  the 
consequently  exaggerated  respect  which  a  servant  was 
likely  to  entertain  for  her  master,  even  though  he  had 
shown  himself  at  once  brutal  and  licentious,  but  comes 
back  to  the  charge  with  the  demand  that  genius  shall  see 
the  moral  monstrosities  of  its  day  with  something  like 
the  eye  of  posterity,  and  not  put  before  us  as  human  and 
natural  that  which  will  revolt  the  conscience  of  the 
future.  There  is  nothing,  he  says,  in  the  whole  work  of 
Fielding  which  shocks  his  moral  sense  so  much  as  the 
would-^  morality  of  Pamela.  Fielding,  he  points  out, 
saw  the  book  with  modem  eyes. 

•'JOSEPH  ANDREWS." 

The  essential  grossness  of  the  fundamental  conception 
over  which  the  pens,  and  even  the  pulpits,  of  France  and 
England  were  rhapsodizing  with  delight  inspired  him  with 
contempt,  and  the  parody  of  Joseph  Andrews  was  the 
result.  **  The  very  opposite  of  Richardson,  whose  stiff 
respectability  hardened  him  in  aristocratic  prejudices, 
ana  froze  him  with  Pharisaic  pride  ;  Fielding,  senial 
sinner  that  he  was,  felt  himself  drawn  towards  lower 
humanity,  as  being  more  human  and  better  than  the 
other."  If  he  was  without  the  sentimental  prudery  of 
Fielding,  he  was  no  less  far  from  the  cynicism  of  Swift. 
"  He  believes  in  the  goodness  of  men  in  general,  and  he 
proclaims  untiringly  a  faith  which  is  his  own  happiness 
and  consolation."  M.  Stapfer  points  out  that  even  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  when  trouble  had  done  its  work  upon  him, 
there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  of  either  discouragement  or 
bitterness.  His  temperament  was  as  naturally  generous 
as  his  judgment  was  naturally  sound.  •'Not  only  was  he 
at  the  antipodes  of  modem  pessimism,  but  he  seemed 
like  a  passing  foreigner  come  from  happier  climes  into  the 
world  which  excited  the  savase  indignation  of  Swift  and 
the  morose  sarcasms  of  Samu^  Johnson.  In  his  eyes  life 
is  an  excellent  thing,  and  men,  if  we  look  deep  enough 
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into  their  nature,  and  take  a  fair  average  of  humanity,  ar& 
not  so  bad."  A  naturalism  which  accepts  good  and  bad 
together,  and  enables  an  author  to  forget  himself  in  order 
to  look  with  unprejudiced  eyes  upon  the  world,  is, 
M.  Stapfer  holds,  the  right  sort. 

"AMELIA." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Fielding  was  a  realist 
or  an  idealist,  and  after  having  read  him  one  is- 
tempted  rather  to  declare  that  the  words  have  no- 
meaning.  Ought  he  to  be  called 'a  realist  "because 
he  selected  Jonathan  Wild  for  a  hero,  or  an  idealist 
because  he  took  Amelia  for  a  heroine  ?  He  found  the' 
second  as  he  found  the  first — in  nature  ;  and  the  fijst, 
like  the  second,  was  idealized,  that  is,  transformed  into  a 
type  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  art.  As  for 
calling  Fielding  a  realist  simply  because  in  showing^ 
things  as  they  are  he  sometimes  called  them  by  their 
names,  it  is  a  childish  application  of  the  word,  and  I  note, 
merely  in  passing,  the  dreary  stuff  which  passes  witb 
some  people  for  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  criticism. 
What  IS  sure  and  clear  is  that  Fielding  is  a  great  classic^ 
Walter  Scott  calls  him  the  father  of  the  English  novel- 
Characters  like  Si^hia  and  her  maid.  Squire  Weston,. 
Mrs.  Weston,  Sergeant  Atkinson,  Major  ^th,  Amelia, 
are  evidently  primordial  types  created  to  be  reproduced 
in  an  infinity  of  copies.  Parson  Adams  passes  im- 
mediately into  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Steme, 
so  different  from  Fielding,  comes  under  his  powerful 
influence.  It  was  not  Dickens  who  first  invented 
the  novel  with  a  purpose  (M.  Stapfer  alludes  of 
course  to  'Amelia,*  and  ite  purpose  of  prison  reform). 
Geoige  Eliot  read  Fielding  with  admiration,  some^ 
times  correcting  his  morality,  much  oftener  with  a 
view  to  develop  it  and  to  establish  upon  his  philosophy, 
so  full  of  human  feeling,  that  great  romance  of  sympathy 
and  love  which  did  not  originate  in  Russia.  *  Amelia ' 
founded  in  England  the  go^  domestic  novel.  No  one 
knew  better  than  the  loose-lived  Fielding  the  value  of 
the  pure  home  affections  which  are  the  most  solid  buttress 
of  happiness." 

"TOM  JONES." 

M.  Stapfer  frankly  proclaims,  in  another  place,  that 
Amelia  is  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  fiction.  But 
it  is,  of  course,  to  "Tom  Jones"  that  he  gives  the 
palm.  "  From  it,  health,  gaiety,  and  joy  are  irradiated  as- 
from  a  sun."  A  large  part  of  the  article  is  taken  up 
with  a  dissection  of  it.  It  is  blamed  as  well  as  praised, 
and  M.  Stapfer  is  able  to  keep  his  judgment  as  aa 
artist  and  a  moralist  standing  beside  his  evident 
personal  sympathy.  Everyone  knows  the  faults  of 
"  Tom  Jones."  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  them,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  find  a  French  critic  fully  appreciative  of 
the  quality  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
the  pre-eminently  English  characteristic  of  Fielding's 
work.  "It  is  evident  that  Fielding  cannot  escape  from 
the  reproach  incurred  by  all  writers  who  have  represented  , 
the  shortcomings  of  Virtue,  and  who  by  this  act  aleno 
have  placed  xmder  our  eyes  an  example  which  may 
exercise  a  seductive  influence ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
virile  and  wholesome  gaiety  which  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  morals,  and  we  may  apply  to  Fielding  what  Meilhac 
said  of  Labiche  with  so  much  tmth  :  '  He  is  not  im- 
moral because  he  is  not  sentimental.' "  In  the  course 
of  his  sketch,  M.  Stapfer  has  given  many  .other  reasons 
why  Fieldinff  is  not  immoral,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
English  readers  who  would  find  their  appreciation  of 
their  own  classic  considerably  widened  by  the  view  which, 
is  here  laid  before  them.  ^ 
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france  judged  by  the  foreigner. 

One  of  the  interesting  articles  of  the  Bevue  des  Deux 
Modules  this  month  is  a  summary  and  appreciation  of  an 
English,  a  German,  and  an  American  study  of  the 
French  people.  Mr.  Hamerton's  two  books,  **  Round  my 
House"  and  ** French  and  English,"  furnish  matter  for 
the  English  view  ;  Mr.  Brownell's  ** French  Traits,"  gives 
the  American  ;  and  Mr.  Hillebrand's  "Framce  and  the 
French  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  19th  Century,"  gives 
the  German.    The  wjiole  is  mixed  and  digested  for  the 
French  public  by  M.  J.  Bourdeau.    The  lucidity  with 
which  he  draws  out  the  main  conclusions  of  the  three 
writers  and  focusses  them  in  the  necessarily  limited  space 
of  a  magazine  article  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  qualities  of  the  French  literary  mind,  and  the 
result  is  a  slight,  but  very  definite  and  suggestive, 
character  sketch  of  the  French  people.    It  may  be 
observed  in  passing  that  he  gives  the  palm  for  knowledge 
of  his  compatriots  to  the  German  writer.    To  be  per- 
fectly logical  is  too  often  to  be  rigidly  exclusive,  and 
rationalism  pushed  to  its  extreme  may  bo  as  narrow  as 
Calvinism.     It  is,  whether  in  excess  or  not,  one  of 
the  qualities  which  all  three  writers  look  upon  as  a 
marked  attribute  of  the  French  character.    In  opposi- 
tion to  it,  they  all  note  also  a  strongly-developed 
sociability.     To  be  rational,  to  be  excitable,  and  to 
be  social  are  the  three  do^/iinating  features  which 
M,  Bourdeau  finds  in  their  sietch  of  typical  French 
nature,  and  with  apparent  agreen^ent  he  follows  his  authors 
in  their  application  of  these  qualities  to  the  public  and 
private  life  of  modem  France.    First  of  all,  in  religion 
the  Puritanism  of  England  and  A  merica  is  taken  as  the 
expression  of  excessive  individuality.    The  Catholicism 
of  France,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  demand  for  obedience 
and  the  submission  of  the  individual  conscience  to  the 
Church,  is  the  form  naturally  given  to  religion  by  a  8(x;ial 
people.    Personal  opinions  in  matters  of  dogma  are  not 
'tolerated.    The  French  code  of  honour  again  is  a  social 
code.    In  politics  the  same  tendency  proclaims  itself  in 
the  inclination  to  give  the  State  the  pre-eminence  once 
fully  accorded  to  the.  Church,  and  to  leave  to  authority 
the  regulation  of  matters  which  in  England  aije  deter- 
mined Dy  private  initiative.   In  education,  no  less  than  in 
religion,  the  {individual  is  subordinated  to  the  system. 
The  development  of  the  individual  character,  which  is 
thought  so  nmch  of  in  the  English  school,  has  abso- 
lutely no  place.     This  is  equally  true  of  boys  and 
girls.     The  well   brought-up  girl   has   no  personal 
opinions.    The  aim  which  is  set  before  her  is  to  live 
cheerfully,  affectionately,  and  obediently  in  her  family 
circle.    The  rational  and  the  social  instincts  are  both 
illustrated  in  marriage.     Family  life  in  France  is 
founded  upon  the  marriage  of  convenience.  Unequal 
matches  are  exceedingly  rare.    People  marry  in  their  own 
class,  and  are  seldom  influenced  by  any  personal  glamour  of 
charm,  or  fortune,  or  position.  The  children  become,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  most  important  after  considera- 
tion, divorce  is  rare,  and  family  ties  are  stronger  than 
they  are  in  countries  where  marriage  is  the  outcome 
chiefly  of  personal  inclination.    A  dislike  to  separate,  and 
consequent,  aversion  to  colonial  enterprise,  is  one  of  the 
results,  bringing  with  it  by  almost  inevitable  steps  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  children.    The  draTzback  of 
this  social  and  rational  spirit  is  that  when  the  excit- 
ability of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  creates  a  crisis, 
the  Frenchman  is  found  wanting,  not  in  material  courage, 
but  in  civic  courage,  for  which  his  education  has  prepared 
him  badly.  Church,  State,  School,  Family,  all  contribute 
.to  lessen  his  individuality,  and  to  attenuate  his  sense 
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of  personal  responsibility.  He  is  accustomed  to  count 
upon  others  rather  tlian  upon  himself.  A  morbid  dread  of 
making  himself  in  any  way  different  from  others,  and 
of  taking  an  initiative,  leaves  him  defenceless  in  the  face 
of  danger.  After  M.  Simon's  plea  for  solidarity  this 
argument  in  favour  of  Teutonic  individualism  is  well 
worth  reading. 


THE  RESPONSIBIUTY  OF  LEADERS  OF  THOUGHT. 

THE  MORAL  OP  M.  BOUBGET's  **  DLSCIPLE." 

Continuing  the  old  argument  raised  by  M.  Bourget's 
**  Disciple, "  as  to  whether  the  philosopher,  Adrien  Sexte, 
was  morally  responsible  for  the  application  made  by 
Robert  Greslou  of  the  theories  learned  from  him,  M.  Ajrme 
concludes,  in  the  Nouvelle  Remie  for  the  I5th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  he  was  not.    He  bases  his  argument  on  the 
following  grounds  :  Before  you  can  attach  consequences 
to  any  act  or  theory,  you  must  take  care  that  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  you  derive  one  from 
the  other  is  absolutely  accurate  and  sound.    Tlie  con- 
sequence must  be  a  genuine  consequence,  and  not  a  mere 
accidental  result.    The  actual  instance  of  Robert  Greslou 
is  less   interesting   to   English   readers  than   it  is 
to  the  French  public,  but  the  problem  it  embodies, 
which  has  given  rise  to  something  like  a  literary  war 
in  France,  has  a  universal  interest  that  applies  to  all 
societies.    Tlie  story  will  be  remembered.  A  philosopher 
— Adrien  Sexte — has  certain  opinions  of  the  value  of 
psychological  experiment.    Robert  Greskfu,  his  pupil,  in 
the  name  of  psychological  study,  makes  experiments  upon 
himself  and  the  daughter  of  his  employer.    The  experi- 
ment involves  the  most  abject  degradation  for  the  young 
man — dishonour,  and  finally  death,  for  the  girl— and 
lands  Robert  Greslpu  in  a  criminal  dock  to  take  his  trial 
for  murder,  while  everyone  concerned  insists  that  the 
real  responsibility  for  his  course  of  crime  rests  with  the 
philosopher  whose  theories  he  had  adopted.  M.  Bourget, 
who  posed  the  problem,  does  not  anRwer  it.  The 
critics  who  have  dealt  with  the  book  are  divided  in 
opinion.      M.   Bruneti^re  says  that  the  pliilosopher 
is  responsible,  M.  Anatole  Franco  says  that  he  is  not. 
M.  Janet  Valance  is  between  the  two  opinions.  If 
the  moral  of  **La  Morte"  may  be  accepted  as  evidence, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  what  M.  FeuiUet  would  think. 
The  '*Ni  Dieu,  Ni  Maitre  "  of  M.  Gervais  Benny,  which 
finishes  in  the  first  number  of  the  Bevtie  des  Deux  Mondes, 
is  another  shot  fired  against  the  scientific  school.  M. 
Ayme's  article  lias,  therefore,  the  interest  of  being  one  in 
a  series,  and  it  goes  to  the  gist,  not  only  of  the  Adrien 
Sexte  and  Robert  Greslou  incident,  but  of  the  whole 
great  question  of  the  re^onsibility  of  leaders  of  thought 
when  it  calls  before  all  things  for  proof  of  exclusive  con- 
tinuity between  impulse  and  expression.    M.  Ayme  argues 
that  if  the  sage  is  not  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
scoundrel,  neither  is  the  philosopher  responsible  for  the 
fool.     The  most  ideahst  conceptions,  he  insists,  must 
fall  before  such  a  theory.    Leave  the  thinkers  alone. 
They  write  for  those  who  imderstand   them,   and  if 
there  were  no  one  to  imderstand  them  why  should  our 
wickedness  or  folly  be  turned  into  their  crime  ?  Better 
make  the  Creator  responsible  at  once  ! 

M.  Ayme  ends  his  article  with  the  expression  of  his 
ardent  faith  that  even  the  mistakes  made  by  genuine 
seekers  after  truth  will  become  stepping-stones  of 
moral  progress,  and  that  the  cultivated,  youth  of  France, 
accepting  all  its  duties,  will  not  be  taught  to  forget  theni 
by  dilettantism,  nor  scepticism,  nor  Ilarwinism  nor 
determinism.  ' 
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THE  NEW  LAWS  OF  1890. 


The  following  brief  summary  of  the  net  result  of 
the  legislative  labours  of  Parliament  in  the  last  Session, 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  may  be  useful  to  others 
besides  lawyers.  Tliat  Session  has  been  justly  charac- 
terised as  a  somewhat  barren  one.  Still,  the  72  chapters 
which  it  has  added  to  the  Statute  Book  afford  very 
ample  material  for  consideration  and  comment. 

The  first  position  in  magnitude,  at  all  events,  must 
be  undoubtedly  assigned  to  the  Act  *'to  consolidate 
certain  of  the  enactments  respecting  lunacy,"  which  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Lunacy  Act  (1890). 

Towering  o  er  the  alphabet  like  Saul, 
Stands  the  Digamma,  and  overtops  them  all. 
This  giant  statute,  which  is  divided  into  12  parts  and 
542  sections,  repeals  no  less  than  27  previous  statutes, 
including  the  Lunacy  Act  of  last  year.  It«  chief  value, 
the  Solicitors'  Journal  tells  us,  in  the  course  of  an  able 
review  of  its  provisions,  lies  in  its  consolidation  of  the 
law,  and  it  is  pronounced  by  the  same  authority  to  be  in 
arrangement  and  language  a  great  improvement  on  any  of 
the  statutes  which  it  repeals.  The  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  has  been  only  partially  carried  out ;  but  im- 
portant alterations  have  been  made  by  rendering  recep- 
tion "  orders  of  some  sort  necessary  in  every  case,  by 
enabling  orders  to  be  made  concerning  property  alone, 
and  in  other  respects. 

Passing  on  in  our  review  we  may  next  notice  a  group 
of  statutes,  all  of  a  somewhat  complicated  and  elaborate 
<;haracter,  which  are  chiefly  of  interest  in  their  bearing 
on  mercantile  law.  The  Partnership  Act  (1890)  in  its 
fifty  sections  codifies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  existing  law  of 

partnership.  .    ,   i     •  1.  i„ 

The  law  as  to  joint  stock  companies  is  dealt  with  by  a 
group  of  three  stiitutes.  The  first  of  these  enables  a 
company,  by  special  resolution,  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
Court,  in  certain  specified  cases,  to  alter  its  memorandum 
of  association  with  respect  to  its  objects.  The  second 
introduces,  to  a  large  extent,  the  procedure  in  bankruptcy 
as  to  the  winding-up  of  joint  stock  companies.  The 
Directc^rs'  Liability  Act  (1890)  renders  directors  and 
others  liable  for  statements  in  prospectuses  unless  they 
can  prove  their  innocence  in  the  manner  ekborately  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  , 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1890  is  another  instance  of 
wondrous  changes  introduced  in  the  progress  of  a 
measure.  The  Act,  as  it  now  stends,  however,  introduces 
several  marked  alterations  in  the  law,  particukriy  as  to 
compositions  and  schemes  of  arrangement  with  creditors, 
and  as  to  discharge.  For  the  future,  the  first  step  in  a 
composition  is  the  lodging  by  the  debtor  of  a  written  and 
signed  proposal ;  one  meeting  of  creditors  only  need  be 
held;  the  Court  is  bound,  in  certain  cases,  to  refuse  its  in- 
dispensable sanction  unless  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
in  the  pound  be  reasonably  secured.  The  law  with 
regani  to  discharge  is  rendered  much  more  stringent, 
and  no  discharge,  either  hy  composition  or  in  bank- 
ruptcy, is  to  free  the  debtor  from  liability  under  a 
judgment  in  an  action  for  seduction,  or  under  an  affilia- 
tion order,  or  under  a  judgment  against  him  as 
a  co-respondent  in  a  matrimonial  cause,  except  to  the 
extent  and  under  the  conditions  which  the  Court  orders. 

A  reflection,  much  borne  upon  the  mind  in  turning 
•over  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book,  is  how  often  the 


result  of  much  discussion  is  shrunk  to  a  little  measure, 
and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Bill  which  has  attracted  a 
minimum  of  interest  during  its  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment efiects  a  change  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Thus,  as  the  reader  peruses  Chapter  VIII.,  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1890,  and  Chapter  IX.,  the 
Act  for  the  Distribution  and  Application  of  the  Customs 
and  Duties  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — ^and  thinks 
of  the  mighty  discussions  that  centred  around  them,  it  is 
hard  to  abstain  from  a  sarcastic  smile  'when  he  meets  the 
words,  '*  and  the  proceeds  so  paid  shall  be  appropriated,  as  ' 
Parliament  may  direct,  by  any  Act  passed  in  tne  present 
Session."  On  the  other  hand,  somewhere  about  mid- 
way in  the  volume  of  Statutes  for  the  year  we  find 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  occupying  barely  a  page,  which 
passed  with  very  little  notice  or  amendment  in  either 
House,  which  eflfects  a  most  remarkable  change  in  the 
law  with  regard  to  property.  The  Intestates'  Estates  Act, 
1890,  provides  that  when  a  man  dies  after  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  present  year,  leaving  a  widow  but  no  issue,  if  the 
net  value  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  does  not  exceed 
£500  all  shall  belong  to  the  widow.  If  the  estate  exceeds 
£600  the  widow  is  to  have  a  charge  on  it  for  £500,  with 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  until  payment.  The  Act  also 
declares  that  any  provisio/n  which  a  widow  may  obtain 
under  the  present  Act  is  to  be  in  addition  to  that 
which  she  would  have  obtained  if  the  Act  had  not 


Ot^er  Acts  there  are  passed  in  the  late  Session,  the 
purport  of  which  may  be  sufliciently  indicated  in  a  brief 
space.  Some  are  of  special  interest  to  legal  practitioners. 
A  short  Act,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
discussion,  provides  that  motions  for  new  trials  and  to 
set  aside  verdicts  are,  for  the  future,  to  be  made  not  to  a 
Divisional  Coiut,  but  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
Chancery  of  Lancaster  Act  (1890)  provides  that  the  Lan- 
caster Chancery  Court  shall,  as  regards  all  persons, 
bodies  corporate,  and  property  within  or  becoming  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  have  all  thepowers  of  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court.  The  Settled  Land  Act 
(1890)  introduces  a  considerable  number  of  changes,  the 
principal  of  which  are  with  regard  to  leases,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  principal  mansion  house,  and  power  to  raise 
money  by  mortgage.    The  Bills  of  Sale  Act  is  briefly 

amended.  .     ,      ,  , .  * 

The  Marriage  Act  (1890),  the  draughtsmanship  of 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
criticism,  amends  the  law  relating  to  the  marriage 
between  parties,  one  of  whom  at  least  is  a  British  subject, 
outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  Acts  are  notable  for 
their  bearing  on  sanitary  questions.  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  is  an  elaborate  measure,  extending 
over  103  sections  and  seven  schedules,  which  applies  not 
only  to  England,  but  also,  in  certain  parts,  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  By  another  Act,  gifts  to  provide  dwelhngs 
for  the  working  classes  in  populous  places,  as  defined  by 
the  Act,  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Mort- 
main and  Charitable  Uses  Act.  The  Open  Spaces  Act 
extends  the  poUcy  of  previous  Acts  upon  the  same 
subject.  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals  —  Pleuro- 
pneumonia) Act  transfers  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
considerably  extended  powers  of  slaughtenng  cattle 
affected  with  Pleuro-Pneumonia, 
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THE  REYIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

Wb  have  to  welcome  this  month  the  first  number  of  a 
new  high-class  review  in  the  shape  of  the  Fateniodery  a 
review  which  has  a  distinct  raismi  d^itre  of  its  own,  and 
which  combines  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  existing 
periodicals.  The  first  number  is  illustrated  with  the 
latest  por^it  of  Cardinal  Newman,  which  was  taken 
only  five  weeks  before  the  death  of  the  great  Cardinal. 
The  following  is  the  editor's  exposition  of  the  objects  of 
the  Patenwder : — 

To  present  to  the  public  a  sixpenny  monthly  magazine, 
which  magazine  shall  take  care  never  to  help  those  who  are 
at  war  with  the  common  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

To  present  to  the  public  just  about  as  good  a  sixpennyworth 
as  can  be  ha^d  in  the  kingdom. 

To  make  this  little  bundle  of  information  clear  and  worth 
the  reading  by  the  introduction  of  slight  sketches  illustrating 
the  author's  thought. 

To  make  it  more  than  a  series  of  articles  by  introducing  a 
number  of  abstracts  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  month, 
the  books,  the  politics,  the  whole  movement. 

Conversely,  to  make  it  more  than  an  abstract  or  joumalUHc 
monthly,  by  giving  directly  in  its  pages  the  best  thoughts  on 
the  best  subjects ;  and,  in  this  connection,  to  give  if^ormatUm 
on  which  men  can  act  as  well  as  think. 

The  first  number  represents  a  fair  approximation  to 
this  ideal.  As  befits  the  pupils  of  Cardinal  Newman,  its 
conductors  have  a  supreme  scorn  for  those  who  are  all  for 
tolerating  the  intolerable  and  for  confusing  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  What  is  right  and  wrong? 
This  is  the  editorial  response : — 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  and  a  fraction  out  of  a 
thousand  believe  certain  ordinary  guides  of  conduct  to  be 
Tight,  and  their  lum-observoTice  rvroiig.  The  remaining  fraction 
of  a  man  thinks,  or  pretends  to  think,  the  whole  question 
open.  The  Paternogter  regards  it  as  closed.  There  are  now 
a  certain  number  of  men  who,  for  mere  effect,  have  dared  to 
introduce  into  literature  and  into  art  vieWs  which  make  men 
morbid,  tired,  unhappy.  Against  these  the  Paternogter 
declares  open  war.  A  time  was,  quite  a  little  while  ago,  when 
men  refused  these  views  as  unhealthy  and  almost  immoral. 
The  Patemosterlodks  back  to  it ;  but,  above  all,  looks  forward 
to  that  future  time  when  these  views  shall  be  regarded  not  as 
unhealthy  ones  to  be  avoided  by  the  individual,  but  as  insane 
ones,  intolerable  to  all. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conductors  of  the  new  review  (no 
coimection  with  Mr.  Grove's  old  sixpenny)  will  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  new  venture,  and  if  its  motto  be 
fulfilled  it  ought  to  command  a  good  circulation. 

THE  INDIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  has  the  first  place  with  an 
article  on  nie  India  of  to-day,  which  sets  forth  the 
extent  of  the  silent  revolution  which  has  been  effected  in 
our  Indian  Empire  by  the  education  of  schools,  univer- 
sities and  newspapers,  the  circulation  of  English  books, 
and  the  habituation  of  the  natives  to  English  political 
methods.    He  also  points  out  the  unifying  infiuence  of  a 


centralized  government,  and  the  enforcement  of  a  common 
law.  Speaking  for  the  extent  to  which  the  English 
language  is  used  as  a  liivgim-fraivca,  Lord  Ripon,  speak- 
ing of  the  best  meetings  held  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  says : 

Pnblio  meetings  are  held  for  various  objects,  at  which  the 
audiences  to  be  addressed  are  composed  sometimes  exclu- 
sively, and  always  mainly,  of  natives ;  the  speeches  are  In 
English,  and  are  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  hear  them ;  and  for  correctness 
of  Umgoage,  form  of  argument,  and  moderation  of  tone  they 
would  compare  on  equal  terms  with  the  best  public  meetings 
in  England  or  Scotland. 

The  moral  of  the  survey  is  that,  having  set  the  ball 
Tolling,  the  utmost  that  we  can  do,  and  the  best  that  we 
ought  to  wish  to  do,  is  to  guide  it  wisely  and  in  the  right 
direction.  He  pleads  for  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  new 
conditions  which  govern  the  new  problem,  and  a  constant 
recollection  that  we  hold  India  under  a  strict  tenancy 
from  Him  who  has  given  us  that  wondrous  dominion. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FUTXTRE. 

Mr.  Henry  Blackburn  lifts  up  his  voice  against  the 
series  of  frauds  which  go  to  make  up  the  best  of  modem 
books — ^frauds  in  the  type,  in  the  engravings  which  are 
not  engravings,  in  the  rough-edged,  machine-made 
paper  purporting  to  be  hand-made,  and  various  other 
abominations.  The  book  of  the  future,  according  to 
Mr.  Blackburn,  will  be  a  fac-similed  reproduction  of  the 
beautiful  handwriting  of  the  author.  Therefore  the 
first  reform  which  he  advocates  is  that  authors  must 
reform  their  handwriting,  they  must  write  with  Gothic 
taste  and  expression,  so  clearly  and  distinctly  that  a  fac- 
simile of  it  would  be  a  delight  to  read  on  the  printed 
page.  How  far  modem  handwriting  is  from  attaining 
Mr.  Blackbum's  ideal  may  be  seen  by  a  hasty  glance 
over  our  forthcoming  "Album  of  Portraits  and  Auto- 
graphs." !^jiving  taught  his  author  to  write,  he  would 
next  teach  him  to  draw.  Instead  of  saying  **  the  moon  is. 
now  in  her  first  quarter,"  he  would  simply  dash  off  a 
crescent  on  his  paper.  Carry  Mr.  Blackbum's  ideas  a 
little  further,  and  we  shall  be  back  to  Egyptian  hiero- 
elyphics.  We  may  expect  an  early  number  of  the 
ratenioster  to  appear  with  an  article  in  some  author's 
illegible  and  beautiful  handwriting,  Mrith  sketches  which 
will  be  comparable  to  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as 
an  Egyptian  papyrus,  or  one  of  the  children's  puzzle 
pages  in  LUUe  Folks, 

THE  POTATO  BLIGHT  AND  THE  PRniROSE  LEAGUE. 

Dr.  McWeeny  contributes  an  illustrated  article  in 
which  he  answers  the  questions,  "  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  potato  disease  ?  Why  does  it  spread  rapidly  ?  And  to 
what  extent  has  it  effected  the  potato  crop  this  year  ? " 
He  gives  the  life  history  of  a  potato  fungus,  which  is' 
illustrated  with  diagrams.   He  estimates  the  loss  of 

Potatoes  this  year  at  over  a  million  tons,  and  accompanies 
is  paper  with  a  very  interesting  map  of  Ireland,  showing 
by  a  deepening  shade  the  percentageof  the  crop  attacked. 
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Mr.  Greorge  Lane  Fox  sings  the  praises  of  the 
Primrose  Le^y^e  in  an  article  which  they  will  probably 
re-print  and  circulate  on  yellow  paper  as  a  Primrose 
tract.  Having  explained  shortly  the  principles,  organiza- 
tion, and  objects  of  the  Primrose  League,  he  modestly 
hopes  that  *'even  thos^  who  disagree  with  him  will  allow 
that  it  is  not  all  humbug."  Agreed,  agreed,  Mr.  Fox ! 
It  is  probably  a  case  of  half-and-half. 

V  WAimSD,  A  REFORMED  PAWNBROKER. 

Mr.  Ball  has  an  article  on  ''The  Pawnbroker  and  the 
Poor,*'  in  which  he  pleads  for  a  refonn  of  our  pawnbroking 
system.  The  pawnoroker,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is 
the  poor  man's  banker.  Mr.  Ball  does  not  think  that  the 
Monti  de  Pieta  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  this 
country.   He  says : — 

It  will,  I  think,  be  universally  admitted  that  a  refonn  in 
cor  system  in  borrowing  on  pledges  is  urgently  needed. 
Whether  this  should  be  accomplished  by  a  reduction  in 
the  statutory  rate  of  interest,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
municipal  loan  Institutions  backed  by  State  credit,  or  by 
a  complete  abolition  of  all  enactments  which  prevent 
absolute  freedom  of  contract  between  borrower  and  lender, 
is  open  to  much  discussion.  But  the  object  of  any  reform 
:should  be  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  mte  of  interest 
payable  on  pledges,  and  thus  to  free  England  from  the  re* 
proach,  too  commonly  made  by  foreign  students  of  our  insti- 
tutions, that  we  are  callous  and  inconsiderate  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  poor.  Sound  securities  paying  higher  rates  of 
interest  are  not  available  to  a  poor  man,  and  in  most  cases  he 
has  to  take  recourse  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  where 
he  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
per  annum.  But  when  he  wishes  to  raise  money  on  equally 
sound  security  he  is  hy  law  constrained  to  pay  interest  at  a 
rate  of  never  less,  and  often  much  more,  than  twenty  per 
cent.  That  the  poor  here  have  a  genuine  grievance  does  not 
.^dmit  of  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  grievance  may 
;fiOon  be  redressed. 

THE  ARMENIAN  CRISIS. 

Mr.  Sevasly  sets  forth  the  lamentable  condition  of  his 
'Countrymen  in  pages  all  of  which  are  melancholy 
reading  enou^^h.  Mr.  Sevasly  appeals  to  England  to 
take  the  initiative  and  secure  the  application  of 
Article  61  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  He  might  as  well 
whistle  for  the  moon.  He  says  unless  England  takes 
prompt  action  Russia  will  march  her  troops  on  Erzeroum 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  humanity.  As  England 
is  certain  to  do  nothing  except  talk,  Mr.  Sevasly  snould 
address  his  appeals  to  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  his 
progranmie : — 

An  Armenian  AdndnUtration  in  Turkish  Armenia. — To 
•eradicate  corruption  and  venality,  the  present  administration 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  The 
•districts  of  Van,  Erzeroum,  Diarbekir,  Kharpoot,  and  Moush, 
to  be  grouped  in  one  province,  with  an  Armenian  governor 
at  its  head,  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  approved  by  the 
;great  Powers,  sitting  at  Erzeroum,  whose  duties  it  will  be  to 
enforce  law  and  order.  Under  the  governor's  command 
should  be  placed  a  local  gendarmerie  recruited  among  the 
sedentary  population — Armenians  and  Mahometans,  In- 
-distinctly,  exclusive  of  nomads.  The  body  may  be  com- 
manded either  by  Armenians  or  by  officers  belonging  to  a 
Tieutral  power  like  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The  courts  of 
law  should  be  thoroughly  reorganized  and  purified  of  their 
.present  polluted  element. 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  When  he  is  about  it,  Mr. 
Sevasly  had  better  propose  to  put  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
regenerate  Armenia.  He  would  have  just  as  much  chance 
of  realizing  that  demand  as  this  which  he  now  puts 
iorward. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

In  the  Contemporary  for  this  month,  the  first  position 
is  given  to  Canon  Scott  Holland's  article  In  Memoriam 
Canon  Liddon,  extracts  from  which  are  given  else- 
where. Another  important  article  is  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie's  suggestion  for  the  reform  of  our  hospital 
system,  extracts  from  which  will  also  be  found  in  another 
page.  Vernon  Lee  begins  a  new  story,  "A  Worldly 
vVoman,  "  but  no  intimation  is  given  as  to  whether  it  is  to 
be  a  seriaL  # 

Sm  THOMAS  FARRER  ON  MR.  OOSCHBN's  FINANCE. 

Under  the  somewhat  curious  title  of  "  The  Iniperial 
Finances  of  the  Last  Four  Years,"  Sir  Thomas  l^rrer 
passes  in  review  the  exploits  of  Mr.  Goschen  at  the 
Treasury,  dealing  with  (1)  the  conversion  of  the  Debt 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  (2)  Army 
and  Navy  expenditure  ;  (3)  new  sources  of  taxation. 
As  inight  have  been  expected,  he  is  a  severe  critic,  and 
this  is  his  summing-up  of  the  whole  matter  : — 

Revenue  repeatedly  under-estimated ;  current  expenses  re- 
peatedly postponed  ;  so  that  estimated  deficits  and  surpluses 
are  alike  uncertain  and  untrustworthy ;  the  fixed  sum  which 
bad  been  made  applicable  to  permanent  debt  largely 
diminished — taxes  at  the  same  time  taken  off ;  and  subsidies 
to  local  authorities  largely  increased ;  these,  so  far  as  Im- 
perial Finance  is  concerned,  are  characteristic  features  in 
the  Budgets  we  have  been  examining.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  of  them  that,  in  these  respects,  they  have  mystified  the 
national  accounts,  and  have  sacrificed  prudence  to  popularity. 

SHALL  HYPNOnSU  BE  MONOPOLISED? 

Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  in  an  article  on  the  relation  of 
hypnotism  to  crime  and  the  medical  faculty,  votes 
against  the  proposition  that  is  made  in  many  quarters  in 
favour  of  making  the  practice  of  hypnotism  a  profes- 
sional monopoly.  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  admits  that  it  may 
be  abused,  out  he  stands  by  the  ancient  principles  of 
English  liberty,  which  he  thus  formulates : — 

Our  principle  rather  is,  that  every  one  shall  have  freedom 
to  investigate  all  the  secrets,  and  to  exercise  all  t  he  powers, 
of  nature  and  of  mind — reserving  to  law  the  right  ex  post 
facto  to  punish  the  abuses  of  the  liberty  which  it  concedes. 
It  may  well  happen  that  in  the  case  of  hypnotism  it  shall 
never  be  found  necessary  to  depart  from  this  most  healthful 
general  rule.   It  is,  at  all  events,  far  too  early  to  do  it  now. 

WHY  THE  IRISH  MUST  HAVE  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  Justice  O'Hagnn,  in  an  article  entitled  ''Irish 
Patriots :  Thomas  Davis,"  reviews  Sir  Charles  Gavaii 
Du£^'s  account  of  that  Irish  patriot,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  paper  states  with  emphatic  precision  why  Ireland 
cannot  be  conciliated  on  what  may  be  termed  a  Scotch 
basis : — 

Why  should  it  not  be  with  Ireland  as  it  is  with  Scotland, 
at  least  after  a  little  time  ?  On  this  view  it  is  right  that 
some  observations  should  be  made. 

What  a  country  instinctively  desires  of  its  Government  is, 
beyond  everything  else,  that  it  should  be  representative.  In 
a  land,  mistress  of  herself,  the  most  unpardonable  of  sins  in 
a  statesman  is  not  to  place  his  country  before  alL  He  may 
or  may  not  be  capable  of  much  sentiment  upon  the  subject, 
but  he  must  act  as  if  he  possessed  it.  That  he  shall  so  act  is 
ensured  by  his  responsibility  to  the  Legislature.  Political 
parties,  wars  of  ins  and  outs,  are  all  subordinate  to  this  primary 
condition.  It  is  this  necessary  of  life  which  is  denied  to 
♦  Ireland,  the  want  of  which  she  feels  in  every  pore.  The  system 
is  one  which  absolutely  forbids^^he  Vicero>is  to  make  the  good 
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of  Ireland  their  first  object.  The  interests  of  their  party  are 
necessarily  paramount,  and  they  bow  before  the  public 
opinion,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  Westminster  and  the  press 
of  England.  This  is  so  true  as  to  be  incapable  of  denial. 
To  have  this  fundamentally  reversed,  to  have  an  Irish 
Minister  enter  on  his  task  of  government,  not  only  armed 
with  a  lifelong  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  with  her  and  devotion  to  her  welfare— this  is  the 
passionate  desire  of  Ireland,  which  she  will  never  be  at  rest 
till  she  obtains.  Lord  Salisbury  declared,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  that  the  really  vital  question  was  not  so  much  the 
Irish  Legislature  as  the  Irish  Executivef  Though  he  meant  it 
as  an  argument  on  the  adverse  side,  it  is  completely  true. 
But  a  national  Executive  without  a  national  Legislature  to 
control  and  guide  it,  is  a  chimera. 

GOOD  ADVICE  TO  ITALY. 

Dr.  Geffcken,  in  an  article  on  the  Economic  Position  of 
Italy,  declares  that  Italian  finances  are  in  such  a  bad 
way  that  the  supremo  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  balance  the 
Budget,  and  form  a  Government  of  moderate  Liberals. 
The  following  are  his  four  conclusions  : — 

The  only  possible  way  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  and  at 
the  same  time  balance  the  Budget,  is  resolutely  to  cut  down 
the  army  and  navy  expenditure  to  the  figure  which  was 
regarded  as  sufficient  in  1887,  and  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  regard  as  insufficient  now. 

2.  Such  a  reform  will  facilitate  the  re-organisation  of  credit 
which  has  been  shaken  principally  by  the  constant  appeals  of 
the  Government  for  help  from  the  bankers  in  its  money 
difficulties.  The  Act  of  1874  will  have  to  be  reconsidered ; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  revert 
to  Cavour's  system  of  one  large  bank  with  provincial  branches. 

3.  Treaties  of  commerce  with  fixed  tariffs  should  be  con- 
cluded, in  a  liberal  spirit,  w*th  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries, so  that  commerce  and  industry  may  be  able  to  count 
on  fixed  duties  for  definite  periods,  and  not  be  exposed  to 
sudden  fluctuations  caused  by  changes  in  the  general  tariff. 

4.  All  this  requires  a  strong  Government ;  by  which  we 
mean  neither  an  arbitrary  Govemmentali^m  nor  a  despotic 
Radicalism. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  H.  Arthur  Kennedy,  writing  on  the  possibility  of 
naval  warfare,  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  naval 
war  of  the  future  will  be  fought  under  conditions  and 
with  weapons  of  which  no  one  has  yet  made  practical 
proof.  Our  ships  are  more  fragile  and  our  guns  so  com- 
plicated in  construction  that  after  a  very  limited  number 
of  rounds,  less  than  a  hundred  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
guns,  they  wUl  be  rendered  thoroughly  useless,  and 
might  as  well  be  thrown  overboard  until  they  are  re-lined. 
He  also  lays  stress  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  nerves  of 
combatants  \\t11  be  Hable  to  destruction  under  the  enor- 
mous and  novel  risks  of  modem  war. 

Dr.  William  Wright,  writing  a  paper  on  the  Forward 
Movement  in  China,  describes  what  was  done  at  the 
Shanghai  Missionary  Conference.  The  Conference  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  as  to  the 
version  of  the  Bible  which  should  be  used  in  China. 
The  Union  Bible  is  to  be  published  with  a  Union  com- 
mentary. The  committee  represents  ten  diflferent 
societies  and  English,  German,  and  American  national- 
ities. There  will  be  one  Bible  and  three  versions  ;  the 
high  classical,  the  low  classical,  and  the  Mandarin. 
Tlie  Conference  then  unanimously  appealed  for  the  des- 
X)atch  of  one  thousand  more  missionaries. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

There  is  a  good  number  of  the  NaiUnud  this  month- 
It  has  sonie  lengthy  articles  and  one  or  two  nove\ 
suggestions. 

OUR  EMPIRE  AND  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  in  an  able  survey  of  the  way  in 
which  it  has  fooled  away  the  chances  of  the  Empire, 
pleads  for  the  presence  at  the  Colonial  Office  of 
the  strongest  and  wisest  of  our  statesmen.  (The  name  of 
the  present  Colonial  Secretary  is  Lord  Knutsford.) 

The  bureaucratic  element  must  not  be  too  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  direction  of  our  Colonial  affairs.  Men  versed 
in  official  rules  and  le^  technicalities  are  sometimes  too- 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  value.  There  is  a  call 
now  for  another  class  of  statesmen — ^for  men  who  realise 
and  sympathise  with  the  new  wants  of  an  ever-expanding 
commonwealth. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  INFERIORITY  OF  WOMAN. 

Mr.  Gallatly,  provoked  by  the  jubilation  of  women  and 
their  friends  through  Miss  Fawcett's  success,  seeks  to 
turn  upon  all  this  fiery  rant  a  cooling  stream  of  facts 
and  figures.  He  draws  up  tables  of  results  of  examina- 
tions, 1882-89,  which  he  says  will  be  useful  to  all  who- 
are  interested  in  University  work. 

The  fogies  who  contend  that  women  have  little  aptitude 
for  high  mathematics  have  been  laughed  out  of  court ;  but 
the  fogies  are  right.  The  superiority  of  women  in  Modern 
Languages  is  not  glaringly  obvious;  in  classics  they  are- 
found  to  be  inferior  to  men,  while  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  any  considerable  number  will  hold  their  own  ia 
Medicine. 

Bad  as  this  is,  Mr.  Gallatly  thinks  it  will  be  worse  here- 
after. 

POISONED  BY  PATENT  MEDICINE. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hubbard,  L.R.C.P.,  offers  a  plain  exposi- 
tion of  the  delusions  and  dangers  of  many  of  these- 
patent  medicines,  and  suggests  amendments  of  the- 
statutes  bearing  upon  them.  His  idea  is  that  we  should 
take  a  hint  from  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Central  Sanitary^ 
Bureau  of  Japan.  They  nave  established  a  public 
laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  chemicals  and  patent 
medicines.  The  proprietors,  of  patent  medicines  are 
bound  to  present  a  sample,  with  the  names  and  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients,  directions  for  its  use,  and. 
explanations  of  its  supposed  efficacy. 

HOW  TO  REFORM  PUBLIC  DINNERS. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones  submits  his  Reform  Bill  for 
public  dinners,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  bell  to  cut  speeches  short. 

2.  Speakers  to  take  up  a  position  where  they  can  be  seen- 
and  heard. 

3.  The  toast  list  to  explain  why  the  speakers  were  selected, 
and  who  they  are. 

4.  Every  gentleman  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady  seated  on 
his  left  by  a  simple  statement  to  that  effect  by  the  host 
before  entering  the  dining-hall. 

There  are  other  proposals,  but  these  are  the  chief. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

I  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "Count  Mattei* 
and  the  "  Suppression  of  Strikes."  Janet  Ross's  article 
on  **  Lewis  Devrient,  the  German  actor,"  is  brightly 
written  and  interesting.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea  sets  forth 
the  case  of  the  "Tithe  Payer, "with  elaboration  and  em- 
phasis. Mr.  Wilkins  writes  on  the  Potato  Blight  in 
Ireland."  Madame  Blaze  de  Bury  describes  **  Stendhal's* 
Autobiography. " 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  ia  fair  avenige,  but  no  moi*e.  Tlie 
articles  on  **  Cardinal  Newman  "  and  **Tlie  Ideals  of  the 
Masses  "  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

DID  THE  DOCKERS  PLAN  WHOLES AUS  MURDER  ? 

According  to  Mr.  Champion,  who  continues  a  dialogue, 
**A  Multitude  of  Counsellors,"  accuses  the  dockers  of 
deliberately  planning  wholesale  murder  in  the  shape  of 
train- wrecking  !"  Here  Ls  the  passage,  describing  **one 
little  incident"  of  the  dock  strike,  as  ''Blake,"  Mr. 
Champion's  pseudonym,  calh*  it : — 

One  night  it  was  ascertained  that  a  train  full  of  "  black- 
legs "  was  to  be  run  right  into  the  docks  without  stopping  at 
any  of  the  places  at  which,  en  previous  occasions,  the  pickets 
had  been  able  to  get  at  the  new-comers  and  cajole  or  intimi- 
date or  bribe  them  into  refusing  to  work.  This  was  a  serious 
matter,  for  if  it  had  been  found  that  this  experiment  was 
successful,  it  would  have  been  repeated,  and  tmin  after  train 
would  have  run  into  the  docks  the  thousands  of  men  all  over 
England  who  were  eager  to  accept  any  work  at  a  pound  a 
week.  Luckily,  the  train  never  started,  as  the  "  blacklegs  " 
were  dissuaded  from  coming  before  they  left  the  town  where 
they  were  enlisted.  But,  had  it  come  down  the  line,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  left 
the  metals  at  the  top  of  a  steep  embankment. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Cliampion  did  not  state  whether  he, 
Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Tillett,  or  Tom  Mann  were  responsible 
for  preparing  this  diabolical  crime  ;  whether  they,  or  any 
of  them,  ordered  it ;  and  if  so,  what  would  have  been 
their  chances  of  being  hanged  if  the  train,  w^th  all  its 
passongei-s,  engine-driver,  and  blacklegs  had  thundered 
down  tiie  embtinkment  into  bloody  ruin  'I 

IS  THE  TRADES  CONGRESS  DOOMED? 

Mr.  Tlirelfall  fears  that  the  resuU  of  the  triumph  of 
Kew  Unionism  may  mean  death  to  the  old  Congress.  He 
says  :  — 

These  accumulating  shocks  have  left  a  deep  and  unpleasant 
impression  on  the  minds  of  many  delegates,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Trades  Congress  will  ever  again  be  so 
representative  of  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  the  country  as 
it  has  been  for  years.  A  strong  stimulus  has  been  given  to 
the  latent  feeling  of  several  Lancashire  trades  to  sever  them- 
selves from  it ;  additional  vigour  has  been  lent  to  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  an  exclusive  Congress  of  the  textile  trades ; 
and  a  serious  blow  has  been  struck  at  that  ettp^rit  do  corps 
which  animated  the  veterans. 

Worse  still,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Congress  will 
not  go  bankrupt  for  sheer  want  of  pence. 

THE  AWAKENING  OP  JAMAICA. 

Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  writes  a 
pleasantly  optimist  paper  on  Cromwell's  Colony  as  a  Field 
for  Emigration  and  as  a  Health  Resort "  !    He  sajrs  : — 

Here,  in  Jamaica,  there  is  room  and  welcome  for  men  of 
the  proper  stamp.  It  is  not  the  country  for  a  young  man  with- 
out capital,  however  energetic  he  may  be.  By  a  man  with 
£3,000  to  £5.000  properties  may  be  bought,  in  many  cases 
with  houses  ready  built,  that  would  afford  him  a  comfortable 
income.  To  the  man  with  a  femily  success  is  equally  prob- 
able. A  floral  farm  for  the  preparation  of  perfumes  would 
afford  pleasant  and  remunerative  occupation  for  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  nor  would  it  interfere  with  the  regular  working 
of  the  property.  The  value  of  all  property  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  will  in  the  near  future  still  further  advance. 

HOW  TO  STAMP  OUT  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  Henry  Behrend,  in  a  long  dry  article  on  **Tul>er- 
culous  Meat  and  its  Consequences,"  proposes  that — 

Temporary  iegisLition  should  be  enacted  by  which  the 
British  public  may  obtain  the  minimum  of  protection 
affordetl  in  Continental  countries,  as  for  example  by  the 
abolition  of  private  abattoirs,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
food  supply  by  qualified  inspectors,  aud  a  provision  that 


meat  derived  from  tuberculous  cattle,  howsoever  slightly 
they  may  have  been*affected,  should  be  marked  as  such,  and 
soki  only  in  a  special  market,  and  at  a  lower  price. 

MINOR  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Benson  sings  the  praises  of  domestic  service  as  a 
school  of  housewifery.  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  the  Ua'iasdan^ 
formulates  thus  the  irreducible  minimum  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  Armenia — ''We  only  ask  for  an 
Armenian  Governor-General  for  Armenia  ;  and  a  loaxX 
gendarmerie  recruited  from  amc^ng  the  sedentary  popula- 
tions— chiefly  Armenians  and  Turks."  Only  that  and 
nothing  more. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  writing  about  Bees  and  Darwin- 
ism, says  : — 

My  own  belief  is  that,  while  the  causes  assigned  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  for  the  progressive  character  of 
nature  are  to  be  accepted  as  having  much  to  do  with  that 
progress,  there  arc  deeper  causes  at  work,  without  which 
natural  selection  and  the  stniggle  for  existence  would  be 
found  ineffectual  in  proflucing  those  results,  which  there  has 
been  a  tendency,  in  the  excitement  of  a  new  <Uscovery,  to 
attribute  to  them  too  exclusively. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Aid^  has  a  gossippy  sketch  of  *'  Manuel's 
and  Customs  of  Sicily  in  1890,"  in  which  he  incidentally 
mentions  that  the  Sicilian  bridegi'oom  on  taking  his  wi^y 
home  from  the  wedding,  strikes  her,  saying,  "Because, 
before  I  embrace  you,  you  must  learn  the  boundless 
authority  of  a  huslmnd."  Mr.  Jennings  once  more  shows 
up  the  shortcomings  of  the  Admiialty  under  the  satirical 
title,  A  Model  Government  Ollice,"  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees 
sets  forth  the  other  side  of  the  ctuse  to  that  put  forward 
by  M.  Malabari,  the  jwivocate  for  legally  forbidding  the 
violation  of  child-wives. 

THE  WEAKNESSES  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Mr.  New*man,  a  layman,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dai'low,  a 
minister,  set  forth  the  why  and  the  wherefore  Congi*e- 
gationalism  is  not  as  useful  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
weaknesses  alleged  are:  (1)  Prevalence  of  communal 
spirit  ;  (2)  the  under-education  of  ministers  ;  (3)  ab- 
sence of  any  central  organization  ;  and  (4)  the  starva- 
tion salaries  of  many  country  ministers.  The  Rev.  H. 
Darlow  lays  his  finger  on  a  fact  which  perhaps  explains, 
among  other  things,  how  it  is  I  have  always  felt  myself  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  Russians : — 

Congregationalist«  affirm  in  the  Church  the  same  absolute 
liberty  of  the  individual  and  his  independence  of  all  external 
human  authority,  and  they  disown  in  the  Church,  with  the 
same  jealousy,  all  privileged  orders  aud  cLisses,  as  Bakunin 
affirms  and  disowns  in  the  State.  Tlie  ideal  which  Bakunin 
bids  us  cherish  of  a  regenemte  society  is  simply  the  free 
federation  of  freeassociatiors — associations  of  which  we  may 
find  the  type  in  the  Russian  village  commune.  The  Baptist 
and  Congregational  Unions  boast  that  they  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  nothhig  except  the  free  federation  of  free  associations, 
and  the  nearest  ecclesiastical  analogue  of  a  Russian  vihage 
commune  is  found  in  a  Congregational  church. 

FRANCE  AND  DAHOMEY. 

Mr.  A.  p.  Crouch  explains  the  nature  of  the  French 
quarrel  with  the  king  of  the  Amazons.    He  says  : — 

Unless  things  were  speedily  arranged,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
commercial  vitality  of  Porto  Novo  would  be  completely 
undermined,  and  the  prestige  of  the  French  receive  a  serious 
blow;  for  the  surrounding  tribes  think  that,  by  opening 
negotiations  and  sending  presents  to  the  king  of  Dahomey, 
the  French  acknowledged  their  defeat.  It  was  determined  to 
send  out  fresh  troops,  to  start  in  three  divisions  from  "Whydah, 
Grand  Popo,  and  Porto  Novo  respectively,  and  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  is  always  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  issue  of  a  conflict,  however  insignificant ;  but,  if  the 
French  are  bent  on  reaching  Abomey  and  punishing  the  king 
in  his  own  capita),  they  will  find  thcriosk  no  easT  one. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  Fortnightly  Heview  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  novel  by  George  Meredith,  the  first 
chapters  of  which  do  no  more  than  introduce  to  the 
readers  the  leading  persons,  and  •ne  of  the  conquerors. 
Another  article,  whicli  is  also  dealt  with  elsewhere, 
is  Count  Tolstofs  theological  novel,  *'  Woik  while  ye 
have  the  Light." 

THE  FUTUEB  OF  AFRICA. 

A  South  African,'  who  is  evidently  very  much  of 
Mr.  Rhedes's  way  of  thinking,  writes  clearly  and  well 
concerning  the  prospect  before  us.    He  says  : — 

I  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy  the  harbour  and 
the  railway,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  arbitration  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

Swaziland,  too,  will  be  added  to  the  Transvaal.  The  pre- 
sent arrangements  cannot  last  permanently,  and,  as  England 
has  already  decided  that  she  will  not  annex  it,  nothing 
remains  but  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Republic. 

The  next  step  will  be  that  she  will  join  the  South  African 
Customs  Union,  which  now  embraces  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Bechuanaland.  When  this  is  done 
Natal  must  inevitably  join  it,  too,  and  the  real  union  of  all 
the  different  countries  will  practically  be  effected.  Other 
advantages  of  a  federation  can  be  secured  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. For  instance,  a  common  South  African  Court  of 
Appeal — an  institution  which  is  much  wanted— might  be 
established. 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  MCKINLEY  BILL. 

Mr.  Egmont  Hake  and  Mr.  Wesslau  put  forward  the 
following  scheme  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  American 
farmers  to  their  senses  on  the  danger  of  passing 
M»Kinley*8  Bill 

A  duty  to  be  laid  on  all  com,  dairy  produce,  beef,  and 
other  food  stuffs  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  capital  raised  by  such  duties  not  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  but  to  form  a  Retaliation  Fund. 

Out  of  this  Retaliation  Fund  an  Import  Bounty  to  be  paid 
on  aU  similar  food-stuffs  imported  from  our  Colonies  or  any 
country  receiving  British  goods  free  of  duty.  A  higher 
bounty  to  be  paid  to  free-trading  Colonies  than  to  protected 
Colonies. 

The  bounty  to  be  so  calculated  that  its  aggregate  amount 
corresponds  with  the  aggregate  of  the  duty  levied. 

No  duty  to  be  placed  on  any  food-stuffs,  the  importation  of 
which  from  our  Colonies  cannot  be  encouraged. 

The  duties  to  be  abolished  only  when  America  admits 
goods  as  freely  as  England  now  admits  American  goods. 

MISH  DOWIB  ON  THE  CARPATHIANS. 

Miss  Dowie's  paper,  which  achieved  such  a  cucc«s8  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  is  printed 
in  the  Fortnightly^  and  a  very  bright,  breezy  piece  of  work 
it  is.  Miss  Dowie  has  brought  home  with  her  some  of  tlie 
moxmtain  air,  and  is  gratefiu  accordingly.    She  says  : — 

I  have  never  breathed  a  more  invigorating,  vivifying  air — 
it  is  so  purely  inland,  so  sun-filled,  so  pine-scented,  so  fine- 
spun. To  me  it  seems  quite  natural  that  the  centre  of  a 
continent  is  its  healthiest  point,  for  one  is  furthest  away 
from  the  detestable  moisture  of  our  vaunted  sea  breezes.  Of 
course  we  pnuse  sea  and  sea  breezes  here  because  we  can 
never  get  away  from  them.  England  ha^  no  inland ;  it  is  far 
too  small;  but  if  you  want  your  lungs  to  feel  light  and 
springy,  your  voice  to  ring  with  a  clearness  unknown  in 
England,  and  your  skin  to  be  able  to  breathe  as  well — if,  in 
fact,  you  care  to  get  rid  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and 
oonsumption — you  must  go  inland  to  the  mountains,  and  you 
oonld  not  do  better  than  try  a  Carpathian. 

Miss  Dowie  is  a  bom  traveller,  but  not  a  very 
orthodox  politician.  She  concludes  her  article  with  the 
following  profession  of  faith  : — 


But,  seriously,  one  cannot  travel  as  I  have  done  this 
summer  and  not  believe  that  the  Polish  Eagle  will  wear  his 
crown  again — a  Republican  crown ! 

If  the  Polish  Eagle  is  ever  to  be  bom  again,  he  wiM 
have  to  be  regenerated  so  thoroughly  that  his  own 
mother  would  not  know  him. 

OTHER  .VRTICLES. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  gives  us  a  slight  ten-page  criticism 
of  Milton  as  a  writer  and  a  poet. 

Father  Bowden  replies  to  Mr.  Mallock's  theories  con- 
ceming  ** Reason  in  Religion."  Mr.  Eccles  writes  briefly 
on  the  **  Eighteenth  International  Medical  Congress."  Mr. 
George  Saintsbury  writes  in  praise  of  Anthony  Hamilton, 
whose  memoirs  of  de  Gramont  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not 
consider  to  be  his  best  work.  Sir  George  Moore  de- 
nounces the  directors  of  the  National  Gallery  for  buyhig 
the  "  Raphael,"  and  for  not  buying  Troyon's  **  La  Valine 
do  la  Tonqu^."  He  objects  to  them  for  spending  fifty- 
five  thousand  pounds  on  the  last  three  pictures.  Ue  has 
also  a  parting  shot  at  the  directors  for  hanging  pictures 
by  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Annitage,  Su:  Edwin  Landseer,  and 
Mr.  Frith. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

A  i^iiDDLiNO  fair  number.  Matron  Liickes,  of  the 
London  Hospital,  surveys  the  facts  connected  with  the 
lot  of  trained  nurses  under  her  charge,  finding  infinitely 
more  grounds  to  justify  the  contented  appreciation  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  workers  than  reasons  to  complain 
tliat  more  lias  not  already  been  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nursing  staff"."  Mr.  G.  Howell  pounds  away  for 
sixteen  pages  at  the  majority  in  the  recent  Trades 
Congress,  pointing  out  that  one-fourth  of  the  members 
were  absent  on  the  eight  hours  vote,  and  generally 
belittling  the  work  of  the  representatives  of  the 
new  Unions.    He  asserts  that — 

The  Congress  has  taken  a  step  towards  degenerating  into 
a  Social  Democratic  convention,  whose  ambition  would  seem 
to  be  to  construct  a  new  '*  social  contract,"  even  less  possible 
of  realisation  than  that  of  Rousseau.  Instead  of  being  in- 
dustrial it  has  become  revolutionary.  Ere  long  it  might  seek 
to  imitate  the  heroes  of  the  French  Revolution  of  a  century 
ago.  Generally  we  shall  be  plunged  into  a  whirlpool  of 
turmoil,  until  the  workmen  of  Bngtind  have  awakened  from 
the  fascinating  dream  that  the  State  can  do  everything  for 
the  individual,  and  do  it  better  than  he  can  for  himself.  But 
it  will  pass  away,  like  many  another  dream. 

Thereat  the  good  Creorge  rejoices.  Mr.  Hyndman 
supplies  the  other  point  ef  view,  his  review  of  Professor 
Marshall's  "Principles  of  Economics."  Mr.  Lawson  writes 
a  dull  paper,  and  Mr.  Alf.  Waterhouse  a  lively  one  on  "The 
Possibility  of  Improving  the  Outward  Appearance  of  the 
Public  Streets  of  London."  Mr.  Waterhouse  "would  have 
a  general  council  for  buildings  for  the  whole  of  London, 
which  council  I  would  not  have  elected  by  popular  vote, 
but  nominated  by  Grovemment,  so  as  to  be  composed 
only  of  tliose  most  suited  for  the  task." 

Tlie  only  other  article  calling  for  notice  is  Mr.  Greorge 
Moore's  *  *  Plea  for  the  Dramatic  Censorship. "  He  laments 
the  loss  of  free  printing,  not  because  he  thinks  morals  of 
no  importance — not  at  all.  He  thinks  it  is  strictly  tme 
that  books  no  more  corrupt  their  readers  than  witches 
fly  through  the  air  on  broomsticks : — 

Two  centuries  hence  the  belief  that  books  can  corrupt  the 
mind  will  be  as  dead  as  the  latter  is  to-day.  Argument  is  of 
no  immediate  avail ;  time  alone  can  cure.  In  the  meantime 
an  intelligent  censorship  will  preserve  the  artist  against 
folly,  ignorance,  and  pruriency. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  September  is  a  good  solid  number,  with 
one  or  two  articles  of  general  interest.  One  of  these,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Everett  Hale  s  article  on  *' Formative  Influences," 
is  noticed  elsewhere,  together  with  Mrs.  Ives'  paper  on 
^*  Domestic  Purse  Strings." 

THE  CHEI8TIANITY  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

Professor  Blackie,  by  way  of  discovering  wliat  should 
be  the  Christianity  of  the  future,  sets  forth  the  various 
methods  in  which  Christianity  in  the  past  has  retrograded 
and  backslided  from  the  ideal  of  its  founder,  with  a  pre- 
cision and  a  confidence  which  would  have  been  worthy  of 
Jeanie  Deans's  father  himself.  He  begins  by  stripping  off 
the  various  backward  developments,  which  he  catalogues 
as  follow  : — First,  misgrowth  of  liberty  into  licence  ; 
secondly,  asceticism,  or  the  abnegation  of  sense  ;  thirdly, 
monachism,  or  the  abnegation  of  society ;  f ourtlily,  sacer- 
dotalism ;  fifthly,  ceremonialism  ;  seventhly,  scholasti- 
cism ;  and  lastly,  literalism.    Professor  Blackie  says  : — 

We  have  only  to  avoid  the  deviations  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  and,  profiting  by  the  blunders  of  the  past,  to 
march  steadily  for^vard  in  the  straight  line  between  the  two. 
AVhere  the  line  lies  need  not  be  far  to  seek ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans,  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  in  the  eleventh  of 
Hebrews,  in  the  .sixth  of  Ephesians,  in  the  fifth  of  First  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  in  various  other  places.  Let  the  persons  who  lead 
the  Christian  world  stamp  in  their  mind  firmly  these  two  prin- 
ciples, first,  that  all  extremes  are  wrong,  and  again,  that  all 
religion,  as  Cicero  says  of  virtue,  consists  in  action,  and  we 
shall  see  the  commencement  of  the  millennium.  Let  people 
calling  themselves  Christians  only  act  consistently  through- 
•oat  the  six  working  days  of  the  week  what  they  profess  to 
believe  on  the  day  of  rest,  and  the  world  is  saved. 

RAILWAY  REORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Simon  Sterne  discusses  the  question  of  railway 
reorganization  in  a  fashion  which  is  nattering  to  English 
vanity.  He  maintains  that  American  railway  law  should 
take  hold  of  and  follow  in  some  degree  the  English  plan. 
His  suggestion  is  thus  stated  : — 

First,  the  railway  mortgages  of  the  future  should  not  be 
foreclosable  against  the  property  itself ;  and,  secondly,  there 
-should  be  a  prc^essive  devolution  of  the  control  of  the 
property  from  the  stock  to  junior  liens  and  from  junior  liens 
to  first  liens,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  the  insolvency. 
If  this  remedy  be  deemed  too  radical,  much  could  be  accom- 
plished if  at  all  times  a  bondholding  representation  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  boards  of  direction,  by  appointees  of  the 
'trustees  of  the  mortgages. 

WANTED,  AN  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM.  ^ 

Mr.  Stanley  Hall,  in  his  paper  on  the  **  Training  of 
Teachers,"  concludes  his  paper  with  the  practical  sugges- 
tion that  the  Americ;in  people  should  establish  libraries 
•of  educational  literature  and  text  books  similar  to  that 
which  exists  at  South  Kensington,  and  that  they  should 
further  create  an  educational  museum  of  illustrative 
apparatus  from  the  Elindergarten  to  the  High  SchooL 
Dr.  Hall  says  : — 

The  great  collections  of  this  kind  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Bntssels,  and  elsewhere  are  to  me  marvels  of  both  cheapness 
and  interest.  Even  the  former  is  sustained  at  a  total  cost  of 
only  one  thousand  roubles,  or  about  550  dols.  per  year.  I 
have  spent  days  among  its  reading  and  spelling  machines ; 
the  arithmetic  instruments ;  the  very  instructive  and  diversi- 
fied school  sets  of  collections  in  natural  history ;  charts  for 
animals  and  plants,  remarkably  well  produced,  for  illus- 
trating even  local  fauna  and  fiora ;  the  scores  of  helps  to  an 
objective  anderstanding  of  geology  and  astronomy,  such 
•  as  models  large  and  small,  and  photog^phs  of  chasms, 
imoontains,  and  glaciers;  and  the  like  helps  in  ethnology, 


illustratiiij^  dress,  habitations,  festivals,  home  life, 
implements,  weapons  and  ornaments  of  savages.  Most 
impressive  to  me  are  the  charts  in  series,  often  rudely 
drawn  and  perhaps  coloured,  illustrating  the  stages  and 
scenes  of  industrial  processes,  and  great  historic  incidents 
and  characters  of  every  country,  from  Judea  and  ancient 
Greece  to  the  present.  Then  there  are  maps  and  wall  tables 
for  teaching  mechanics  and  optics ;  very  elaborate  systems 
of  drawing  ;  flags ;  seals ;  reproductions  of  original  historical 
documents  and  manuscripts  ;  nearly  everything  that  can  be 
shown  in  two  dimensions  of  space  ;  tiny  models  of  buildings, 
and  also  large  and  complex  things.  Everything  is  sup- 
plemented by  woodcuts,  and  the  whole  systematically 
arranged  and  catalogued,  with  price  and  name  of  maker, 
inventor,  and  donor. 

MONEY  INTERESTS  IN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

While  Mr.  Sterne  would  have  America  imitate  English 
railway  law,  and  Mr.  Hall  would  have  them  emulate  the 
exploits  of  South  Kensington,  Mr.  Godkin  deplores  that 
in  one  respect  the  Americans  are  imitating  the  vices  of 
the  English,  in  the  change  in  public  opinion  which  has 
taken  place  as  to  the  acceptance  of  pensions.  Americans 
used  to  think  it  discreditable  to  taKe  pensions,  but  now 
the  old  national  modesty  about  Government  money  has 
gone  or  is  going  rapidly,  and  every  one  tries  to  loot  the 
Treasury.  This  change  for  the  worse  he  thinks  is  due  to 
the  protective  system.  Mr.  Godkin  has  many  weighty 
and  thoughtful  remarks  upon  the  necessity  under  which 
the  new  depositories  of  power  lie  in  learning  the  elemen- 
tary economical  truths  mastered  by  the  EngHsh  governing 
class  before  1846,  and  maintains  that  prol^bly  the  most 
important  political  truth  of  our  day  is  that  wherever  pro- 
tection is  countenanced  it  is  sure  to  buy  as  many  votes  as 
it  thinks  is  necessary  for  security. 

MATRIMONY  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  Rev.  M.  Y.  Savage,  a  minister  of  the  advanced 
school  of  Unitarians,  tries  to  clear  the  air  a  little  by  a 
very  outspoken  paper  in  favour  of  divorce.  He  questions 
the  right  of  any  human  power  to  keep  two  people  in  out- 
ward oonds  where  real  marriage  does  not  exist.  Tlio 
authority  of  the  State  in  the  function  of  marriage  he 
would  minimise.  The  State  Ls  not  an  authoritative 
arbitrator.  Marriage  to  the  State  is  a  civil  contract  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  its  only  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  a  civil  contract  shall  be  maintained.  Mr.  Savage 
asserts  that  the  interference  of  the  State  to  prevent  the 
divorce  of  persons  who  are  unliappily  married  is  an 
insufferable  tyranny  wherever  it  seems  plain  that  the 
happiness  and  general  welfare  of  the  parties  chiefiy 
interested  would  be  better  served  by  separation. 

TWO  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

Professor  Young  gives  us  the  latest  astronomical  news 
in  an  article  which  tells  us  many  things  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  photography  is  attaining  in  astronomy,  while 
Lieutenant  Fimey,  in  a  paper  on  Protection  against 
Tornadoes,  mentions  many  curious  facts  about  the  habits 
of  these  objectionable  visitors.  The  width  of  a  tornado 
track,  as  observed  in  America  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
averages  about  1,359  feet,  while  its  length  averages  from 
300  yards  to  200  miles  with  an  average  of  twenty-five 
miles.  Its  average  speed  is  44  mUes  an  hour,  but  some- 
times it  quickens  its  speed  to  100  inile#an  h^ur.  It  lasts 
for  seventy  seconds  on  an  average.  If  you  see  a  tornado 
coming  you  had  better  make  for  the  right.  A  wood  house  is 
safer  than  a  brick  or  stone  building.  Tornado  retreats 
are  constructed  in  the  shape  of  caves  or  dug-outs,  and  the 
risk  is  now  so  well  recognized  in  the  States  that  every 
year  many  millions  worth  of  property  is  insured  against 
destruction  by  tornadoes. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  September  number  is  a  fairly  good  average.  T 
notice  elsewhere  Colonel  IngersoU's  criticisms  on  T<»istoi  's 

Kreutzer  Sonata  "  and  Gail  Hamilton's  **  Society  Women 
at  the  Time  of  Christ." 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  BILL. 

The  conflict  of  opini(m  which  prevails  on  the  Federal 
Election  Bill  in  the  United  States  is  curiously  reflected  in 
the  North  American.  The  Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge,  member 
for  Massachusetts,  pleads  in  favour  f>f  the  Bill  with  such 
lucidity  and  simplicity  that  the  reader  wonders  how  any- 
one could  oppose  so  simple  a  measure,  until  he  turns  to 
Mr.  Powderly*8  paper,  in  which  he  sets  forth  with  gi-eat 
emphasis  that,  so  far  from  the  Federal  Election  Bill  being 
desired  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  man,  its  eflfect  would  be 
to  add  one  more  to  the  crowd  of  office-seekers  wlio  flourish 
upon  the  labour  of  the  people.  Mr.  Powderly  prefers  to. 
make  bribery  and  intimidation  at  the  polls  during  the 
election  punishable  by  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  a  fine.  He  says  that  the  Rej^ublicans  would  deprive 
the  white  labr>urcr  in  the  North  of  his  vote  a«)rudely  as 
the  Democrats  do  the  black  man  in  the  South.  The 
proper  thing  to  be  done  is  to  legislate  so  as  to  educ-ite  the 
illiterate  voter  out  of  existence. 

THE  EXTINCTIOX  OF  FI'R  SEALS. 

Mr.  Mills,  in  an  article  on  our  Seal  Fisheries,  makes 
out  a  strong  and  overwhelming  case  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
tection which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  fur  seal,  but  he  does  iK»t  even  attempt  to  prove  that 
this  j)rotection  cannot  be  more  effectively  attained  by  an 
international  agreement  tlian  by  the  attempt  to  revive 
the  preposterous  doctrine  of  the  marc  r1aif,siim  as  applied 
to  the  north  end  of  the  Pacific  Dcean.  Seventy  years  ago 
seals  abounded  in  t!ie  Antarctic  rxiean  })y  the  millirm  ; 
they  liave  lieen  exterminated  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 
The  only  home  of  this  useful  animal  left  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Behring  Sea,  and  even  there  the  jxMichri's  are  destroy- 
ing the  seals  as  rapidly  as  tliey  cnn.  Every  seal  skui 
placed  upon  the  market  by  tliem  re]n'csents  ;i  clestruction 
of  six  or  eight  seals.  They  secure  (»nly  one  out  of  every 
three  or  four  killed  in  the  open  sea,  and  almost  all  that 
they  kill  are  mother  seals  lieavy  with  young.  As  nine- 
tenths  of  the  fur  seal  skins  eveiy  year  come  directly  to 
Limdou  to  be  di*essed,  and  as  Mr.  Mills  estimates  that 
10,000  peojjle  are  employeil  there  in  the  work  of  pre- 
jmring  the  skins  for  the  market,  it  is  obviously  more  to 
our  interest  than  any  other  nation's  to  enforce  a  stringent 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  surviving  seals.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  is  science  incapable  of  restoring  the  seal  Uy  its 
fonner  happy  hunting  grounds  in  the  Antarctic  regions  ^ 
Could  not  a  few  be  transported  from  the  Behring  Straits 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world  and  preserved  against 
molestation  Sor  fifty  years  as  strictly  as  our  Norman  khigs 
preserved  their  deer  I 

AMERICAN  QUESTIONS  FROM  EUROPEAN  STANDPOINTS. 

There  are  two  papers  in  the  Beriew  in  which  European 
writers  express  opini<ms  on  questions  in  American  politics. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Molinari  expresses  the  French  free  traders' 
view  of  the  eftV^t  of  the  McKinley  bills  on  the  trade 
of  the  world.  He  insists  that  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill 
will  more  eftectively  convert  Americans  to  Free  Trade 
than  the  most  violent  reprisids  are  likely  to  do.  The 
other  is  >)y  Mr.  Palgrave,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  action  of  Mr.  Speaker  Reed.  He 
contnvsts  the  action  of  Congress  and  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  compulsory  vote,  very  much 
to  the  advjmtage  of   Westminster.    He    thinks  that 


M-r.  Speaker  Reed,  instead  of  l)eing  too  strong  in  his 
dealing  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  jmmlyze  leglsL-i- 
tion  by  refusing  to  vote,  although  they  were  present  at 
the  sitting  in  the  House,  was  in  reality  nuich  too  weak  : 
he  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  all  present  in  the  Hon.sc^ 
voting  when  the  question  was  put. 

THREE  sLiairr  papers. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  discusses  the  relative 
duty  of  the  men  who  put  up  buildings  and  the  men  who 
order  and  pay  ft»r  them—  the  moral  of  which  is  that  the 
architect  must  be  regarded  as  an  expert  who  must  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  his  artistic  ideas  with  a  freer  hand 
than  is  now  vouchsafed  unto  him  by  his  clients. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Pi-aed  writes  a  very  slight  paper  on 
*' Literary  Women  in  London  Society."  There  is  very 
little  in  it  worth  quoting.    It  is  a  gossipy  flim-flam. 

Another  slight,  light  paper  is  that  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Searle, 
uix>n  Popular  En*ors  Regarding  Health."  His  object 
is  to  say  that  length  of  life  is  veiy  little  controlled  by 
habits,  but  almost  entirely  depends  upon  heredity.  An 
unsteady  and  fickle  climate  instead  of  being  detrimental 
to  human  health  and  activity  is  in  reality  the  source  of 
human  genius  and  of  robust  health.  Climatic  changes  act 
as  a  stimulus,  awakening  otherwise  latent  forces  and 
bringing  into  full  play  the  energies  of  l)ody  and  mind. 

NEW  YORK  as  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Bland,  of  the  Bland  Silver  Bill,  discusses  the  new 
Silver  Bill  which  has  just  been  jwissed  by  Congress.  He 
denounces  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  duplicity  and  double 
dealing.  He  thinks  it  will  be  worke<l  in  favour  of  silver  • 
until  the  Presidential  election,  because  the  Govenunent 
want  to  have  the  votes  of  the  mining  States  ;  but  that 
after  the  Presidential  election,  if  the  Government 
remain  in  iK>wer,  it  will  be  enforced  in  an  exactly 
o[)jM>site  fasliion.  The  only  point  of  general  interest  in 
his  paper  is  that  in  which  he  maintains  tliat  the  yield  of 
the  precious  metals  is  diminishing  so  rapidly  that  tJie 
State  which  accunndates  a  stock  of  precious  meb\ls 
will  aaiuire  a  source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  as  this 
accumulation  is  in  the  United  States  it  Avdl  in  the  future' 
enable  the  Americans  to  dominate  the  world,  and  make 
New  York  instead  of  London  the  world's  cleiiring  house. 
M.  Romero,  the  Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States, 
begins  an  acccmnt  i»f  the  Pan-American  Conference  Avhich 
is  not  very  intemsting  reiiding. 

CHILD-SAVING  LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  Waugh  should  read  the  article  on  Child-Saving 
Legislation,  which  is  the  last  in  the  number.     It  de- 
scribes the  bills  for  the  protection  of  children  which  have 
just  been  passed  by  Michigan  and  Indiana.    In  Michigan 
every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  ill-treated  by 
its  parent  or  guardian  may  be  removed  from  such  parent 
or  guardian.    Ill-treatment  is  defined  very  comprehen- 
sively. The  child  is  considered  to  be  ill-treated  if  the  parent 
allows  him  Uy  engage  in  public  exhibitions  as  a  gynmast 
or  acrobat  or  rider,  in  begging,  or  in  any  other  occupation 
injurious  to  health  or  dangerous  to  life,  or  to  be  in  any 
tlance-house,  saloon,  or  variety  theatre,  or  to  engage  in 
the  sale  of  obscene  books,  or  papers,  or  police  rei)ort«. 
Parents  who  are  habitual  drunkards,  prostitutes,  thieves, 
or  beggars  may  also  be  deprived  of  their  children  cm  that 
ground.    In  Indiana  a  boartl  of  six  persons,  three  men 
and  three  women,  are  appointeil  by  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county,  and  are  called  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians.    This  board  has  tJie  power  to  tjike  under  its- 
control  children  inider  fifteen  years  of  age  who  have  been 
abandoned,  neglected,  or  crucll^^^c^^:^^^^  jmrents^ 
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SOME  SHORT  NOTICES  OF  THE  MAGAZINES. 
All  the  World.— TfVW  is  a  self-denial  number, 
i-and  most  of  its  articles  have  a  bearing  upon  the  self- 
'  denial  week^  which  began  on  the  28th  of  September. 
Among  other  items  of  information  bearing  ui)on  this 
.  subject,  we  read  : — 
£  8.  d. 

0   8   6  weekly  will  maintain  a  Slum  Missionary. 
10   0  weekly  will  maintain  a  Slum  Post  with  two 
Officers. 

5   0  0  will  support  a  Girl  in  a  Rescue  Home  for  three 
months. 

500  will  support  an  Indian  Officer  for  one  year. 
10  0  0  will  supijort  a  Rescue  Home  of  thirty  inmates 

for  one  week. 
12  10   0  will  train  an  Officer  for  any  field. 
15   0   0  will  pay  the  passage  of  an  Officer  to  India. 
1,000    0   0  will  enable  us  to  open  another  Food  and  Shelter 
Depot. 

1 ,000    0   0  will  enable  us  to  open  two  new  Rescue  Homes. 

There  is  a  very  fine  illustrated  paper  on  "  The  Art  of 
Bunie-Jones "  in  Atalanta,  and  Mr.  Arthur  BuiTell 
contributes  a  carefully-wiitten  paper,  called  **  A  Recita- 
tion Study,'*  in  which  he  attempts  to  teach  a  young  lady 
how  she  should  recite  Whittier's  ballad  of  "  Kathleen." 

The  Atlantic. — Mr.  McCrackan  gives  a  pleasant 
description  of  the  Landesgemeinde  of  the  Canton  of 
Uri,  Tell*8  Canton,  as  he  saw  it  in  1888  and  1889. 
Mr.  Evans  gives  us  the  inevitable  article  on  "Ibsen,'* 
with  an  account  of  liis  life  abroad  and  his  latter  dramas. 
Mr.  Evans  does  not  say  very  much  that  is  new.  This 
aiticle  is  more  an  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  most 
radical  living  apostle  of  the  emancipation  of  women, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  tliat  much  abused  phrase.  There  isan 
interesting  natural  history  article  called  **  Robins*  Roosts," 
by  an  oljserver  who  has  counted  the  number  of  robins  that 
roosted  in  the  month  of  July  in  a  particular  haunt  near 
Cambridge  University.  Tlie  birds  all  flocked  together  in 
-continually  increasing  numbers,  until  there  are  thousands 
congregated  together  in  a  veiy  small  wood.  George 
Herbert  Palmer  pruits  a  specimen  of  what  he  caUs 
a  rhythmic  prose  translation  of  the  twenty-third  Book  of 
the  Odyssey.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  rhythmic  prose  of 
3f  r.  Palmer :  — 

He  spoke,  and  girt  his  beautiful  arms  about  his  shoulders, 
And  he  awoke  Telemachus,  the  neatherd,  and  the  swineherd 
^nd  bade  them  all  take  weapons  in  their  hands  for  fighting 
They  did  not  disobey,  but  took  their  brazen  harness.  They 
•opened  the  doors  ;  they  sallied  forth ;  Odysseus  led  the  way. 
Over  the  land  it  was  already  light,  but  Athene,  hiding  them 
in  darkness,  led  them  swiftly  from  the  town. 

*rhe  most  interesting  thing  in  Dr.  Holmes*  instalment 
of  "Over  the  Teacups,'*  is  the  accomit  of  Mr.  Haweis* 
evening  conversazione  and  fSte  on  entering  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  incumbency  in  Marylebone.  This  strikes 
Dr.  Holmes  as  having  a  curious  flavour  of  city  pro- 
vincialism. London,  a  city  in  itself,  contains  communi- 
ities  isolated  from  each  other,  as  if  mountains  interposed 
anade  the  barrier  between  them.  Such  a  community,  he 
thinks,  is  that  over  which  Mr.  Haweis  presides  as  spiritual 
'ilirector.  Tliere  is  a  passage  quoted  in  the  "  Contributor's 
Club  **  from  one  of  the  last  letters  ever  written  by  Boyd 
•0*Reilly 

"  My  experience  of  life,"  he  wrote,  "  makes  me  sure  of  one 
truth,  which  I  do  not  try  to  explain:  that  the  sweetest 
ihappiness  we  ever  know,  the  very  wine  of  human  life,  comes 
not  from  love,  but  from  sacrifice — from  the  effort  to  make 
♦others  hiippy.  This  is  as  true  to  me  as  that  my  flesh  will 
huin  if  I  touch  red-hot  metal.'* 


Blackwood's  Magazine  — There  is  a  pleasant  descrip- 
tive article  entitled,  "  On  Surrey  Hills,"  which  deals  with 
the  lovely  country  round  Homebury,  St.  Mary's,  by  "A  Son 
of  the  Marshes."  There  is  no  more  lovely  country  in  the 
home  countries,  and  it  is  surprising  tlmt  so  few  Tjeople 
visit  it.  There  is  a  pleasantly  discursive  article  upon 
"Manners,"  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell;  it  is  a  plea  for 
graciousness  of  mamier,  the  delicf.te  flattery  of  deference 
to  othei-s,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  good  nature 
within  finds  operation,  Su:  Herbei-t  says  that  if  laughter 
is  that  which  distinguishes  men  from  beasts,  a  smile  is 
the  badge  of  their  fellowship  with  angels.  Mr.  Oliphant 
makes  an  attempt  to  popularise  the  poems  of  Rol»ert 
Henryson,  a  Scotch  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
AV.  Fraser  Rae  describes  life  at  Tranurbad,  Carlsbiid  and 
Marienlmd.  The  article  of  "Sport  in  Fiction  and  m 
Fact "  is  one  of  those  pl<aasantly-Avritten  articles  full  of 
combined  incident  and  description  which  make  very 
popular  reading.  I  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on 
"The  Tzar  and  the  Jews,'*  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
translation  of  Schiller's  "Armada." 

In  the  Century,  the  "Autobi()gi'aphy  of  Joseph 
Jeflerson**  is  concluded  at  last.  There  is  a  pleasant 
imper  written  by  Mr.  Eggleston,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Pennell,  describing  "  Out-of-the-Way  Places  in 
High  Savoy.**  They  discovered  a  happy  village  in  the 
Canton  of  Villais  where  all  the  women  wear  trousers,  not 
from  a  reformatory  sentiment,  but  simply  because  it  is 
impossible  to  go  about  their  morass  of  a  Ijaniyard  in  any 
other  clothes.  Tlie  illustrated  papers  deal  with  ' *  Japan,  '* 
"Pre-Historic  Cave  Dwellings,"  and  "The  Women  of 
the  French  Salons."  Helen  Grey  Cone  describes  the 
work  of  women  in  American  literature.  Tlie  proper  fruit 
of  women's  colleges  in  literature  has  not  yet  ripened. 
Tlie  encounigement  of  the  great  magazines  has  been  in 
America  fixnn  the  fiist  friendly  to  women  writuig,  and 
an  important  factor  in  their  devel(4)ment.  Tlie  article 
is  somewhat  too  encyclopsedic  for  suimnary.  The  new 
volume  of  the  Centnnjy  which  will  begin  next  month,  will 
publish  a  series  of  articles  from  Talleyrand's  Journal ; 
another  series  desciibing  the  gold-hunters  of  California ; 
and  Mr.  VV.  Woodville  Rockhill,  who  has  penetrated  to 
the  heart  of  Asia,  will  contribute  an  illustrated  series  of 
travels  and  sketches  m  Tliibet.  Mr.  F.  Stockton  will 
write  a  serial,  entitled,  "Squirrel  Inn."  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  I  am  glad  to  see,  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles. 
Among  Dr.  Shaw's  papers  will  be  studies  of  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  the  Italian  cities. 

Li  the  English  Illustrated  Mr.  Marion  Crawford 
begins  his  story  of  "The  Witch  of  Prague,'*  which 
promises  well.  Tliere  is  an  adminibly  illustmted  piper 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  describing  Edinbui-gh.  The  article 
on  "The  Trades  Union  Congress'*  has  many  excellent 
portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  unionism  and  the  new. 
Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  gives  a  pleasant  and  well  illustrated 
account  of  "New  Guinea.*'  Mrs.  Clifibrd  writes  a  brief 
story  entitled,  "An  Interlude  ; "  and  Mr.  Austin Dobson 
discusses  the  illustrators  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Goldsmith  has  not  yet 
found  his  fitting  pictorial  interpreter. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  — In  the  GenUemmisMagadne 
EUa  Edersheim  begins  a  new  serial  under  the  title 
"Hunted.'*  Mr.  B.  D.  Mackenzie  gives  us  a  popular 
exposition  of  "  The  Commercial  Relations  of  Gold  and 
Silver.'*  Mr.  Mackenzie  deals  gingerly  with  the  silver 
question,  pointing  out  that  the  present  appreciation  of 
QoJA  will  make  the  "  toilers  and  the  spinners  '*  pay  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious.     But  ho 
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r^rds  this  as  a  calamity  which  miist  be  borne  in 
patience,  like  the  east  wind  or  the  bad  weather.  In  his 
Account  of  the  Glearing-House  he  says  : — 

The  daily  average  at  the  London  Clearing-house  for  1888 
amounted  to  £22.250,000.  If  these  transactions  for  a  single 
day  were  settled  in  coin,  it  would  require  175  tons  of  gold,  or 
2,781  tons  of  silver  ;  whilst  probably  the  documents  actually 
used  did  not  weigh  more  than  a  hundredweight. 

Dr.  Crespi  has  been  visiting  Cadbury  Brothers*  Cocoa 
Factories  at  Birmingham,  and  he  writes  an  article  on 
** Cocoa  and  Chocolate,"  which  Messrs.  Cadbury  will  pro- 
*>ably  circulate  by  the  million.    Dr.  Crespi  says  : — 
Under  the  supervision,  and  in  great  measure  at  the  expense 
these  gentlemen,  quite  a  town  has  sprung  up  in  the  neigh- 
urhood  of  the  workshops.   Some  of  the  cottages  are  little 
vansions,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  singularly  beautiful 
and  fertile. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keid,  in  an  interestuig  paper  on  **  Un- 
accredited Heroes,"  describes  the  life  of  Wilson  of 
Paisley,  Thom  of  Inverurie,  and  the  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
all  singers  of  Scotland,  whose  fame  is  unknown  to  the 
wider  world.  The  article  on  "A  Sixteenth  Century 
Herodotus  "  describes  the  account  given  by  one  Nicander 
\ucius,  who  visited  England  on  an  embassy  to  Henrj'^ 
VIII.  in  1545.  Among  other  observations,  speaking  of 
English  manners,  he  says  : — 

They  display  great  simplicity  and  absence  of  jealousy  in 
their  usages  towards  females,  for  not  only  do  those  of  the 
.same  family  and  household  kiss  them  on  the  mouth  with 
greetings  and  embraces,  but  even  those  who  have  never 
seen  them  ;  and  to  themselves  this  appears  by  no  means 
imsecmly. 

Harper's —Tlie  leading  illustrated  paper  in  Harper^s 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  "Moose  Hunting  near 
Hudson's  Bay, "and  Mr.  Theodore  Child  has  an  illustrated 
description  of  ''Agricultural  Chili."  The  two  papers  de- 
scribe life  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent. Judging  from  the  pictures,  heat  dehumanizes  much 
more  than  cold.  The  ptvper  that  will  attract  most  inte- 
rest among  English  re^iders  is  Joaquin  Miller's  descrip- 
tion of  how  he  spent  many  nights  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
invoking  the  ghost  of  Lord  Byron  in  vain,  although  he 
slept  in  the  haunted  chamber  of  the  poet.  The  nearest 
he  got  to  it  wjis  a  kind  of  nightmare  aream  which  might 
just  as  easily  have  been  dreamed  in  the  Sierras.  *'Tar- 
tarin  of  Taraacon"  is  brought  ignominiously  home  and 
clapped  into  gaol,  where  he  waits  until  we  have  next 
month's  instalment  of  Daudet's  tale.  Mr.  Chittenden 
describes  the  history  and  mystery  of  the  postage,  frac- 
tional and  Greenback  currency  of  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion. Professor  Newberry  briefly  describes  the  birth  of 
a  great  industry',  under  the  title,  "Tlie  First  Oil  Well," 
and  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  contributes  some  ambitious  blank 
verse,  entitled  "The  Dream  of  Phidias." 

In  the  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Magazine 

there  is  a  frontispiece  of  Ayesha,  a  very  bright-looking 
girl,  who  was  saved  by  a  Finnish  regiment,  which  found 
her,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  sitting  by  the  side  of  her 
dead  mother  on  a  Bulgarian  battle-fleld.  She  is  now  18 
years  of  age,  and  lias  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Empress.  She  has  completed  her  studies  in  a  highly 
successful  manner,  and  the  event  has  been  celebrated 
with  high  religious  ceremonies  and  brilliant  festivities  by 
the  Finnish  regiment. 

Lippincott.— Mr.  Clark  Russell  occupies  one  half 
of  the  magazine  with  his  complete  novel,  "A  Marriage 
at  Sea."  Tliere  is  an  article  in  praise  of  Florida,  and 
Sir  David  Salomons  writes  a  somewhat  elementary  paper 
upon    Electric  Lighting."  Mr.  Sydney  Skidmore  pleads 


for  *  *  University  Extension, "  in  order  to  keep  up  intellectual 
momentum  in  later  years.  In  America  he  cjilculates  that 
three  hundred  million  sterling  of  capital  is  invested  in 
education,  not  a  penny  of  which  is  available  to  anyone 
after  the  limits  of  youth  are  past.  Mr.  L.  K.  McCa!>e 
writes  on  the  **Prix  de  Rome,"  and  pleads  for  the 
foundation  of  a  National  School  of  Art  in  America,  iis  a 
means  of  commemorating  the  fourth  centennial  of  its- 
discovery. 

In  Maemillan  Mr.  Christie  Murray  begins  a  new  serial, 
**  He  Fell  Among  Thieves,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
West-end  clubdom.  Mr.  Saintsbury  ^vrites  an  appre- 
ciative criticism  on  Tom  Hood.    He  says  : — 

It  is  always  comforting  and  desirable  to  come  back  to- 
such  utterly  unpretentious  and  yet  unmistakably  poetic 
work,  so  simple,  so  pure,  so  strong  as  Hood's. 

Mrs.  Heniy  Ady,  who  was  Miss  Julia  Cartwright, 
writes  on  **  Madame,"  the  First  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
The  title,  however,  is  surely  a  mistake.  It  was  the 
second  Duchess,  an  entertaining  volume  of  extracts  from 
whose  letters  was  published  last  year  by  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  who  was  the  real  Madame.  There  is  a  rather 
pleasant  little  article  enquiring,  '*What  has  become  of 
Original  Sin  ?  "  a  sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Tenner's  country 
seat  at  Fairlome  House,  Shipboume;"  and  an  article  on 
"The  Management  of  Land,"  by  George  Caddell,  who  is 
versed  in  the  Indian  system,  and  pleads  for  the  utiliza- 
tion by  the  County  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
seriously  in  hand  forestry,  fishery,  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  waste  lands  of  this  country. 

Our  Day.— Tlie  most  mteresting  thing  in  Our  Day  is-v 
the  report  of  Arclibishop  Ireland's  recent  address  on 
*'  PubUc  and  Parochial  Schools."  There  is  also  a  review, 
more  critical  than  am)reciative,  of  **Lux  Mundi  "  ;  and 
ex-President  Cyrus  Hamlin  vindicates  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  agaiiist  the  advocates  of  a  new 
theology,  who  are  in  more  or  less  open  revolt  against  the 
old  orthodoxy.  Tlie  only  other  articles  worth  noticing 
are  Professor  Stuckenburg's  on  Religious  Movements 
in  Italy"  and  the  Postmaster-Greneral s  letter  on  the 
*•  Lottery  Evil  in  the  United  States." 

Poet  Lore. — Poet  Lore  publishes  a  suggestive  study 
programme  on  English  Life  and  Literature,  which  has  been 
used  with  success  by  a  Study  Club  of  less  than  twenty 
members  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  suggested  as  a 
winter  course  of  reading  and  study,  and  provides  for 
fourteen  fortnightly  sessions.  It  begins  with  Queen 
Boadicea,  and  ends  with  George  Eliot.  I  regret  I  have 
not  space  to  print  the  whole  of  it.  Fact  Lore  also  pub- 
lishes a  letter  from  Walt  Whitman,  in  which  he  says  : — 

The  Old  World  (Europe  and  Asia)  is  the  region  of  tlio 
poetry  of  concrete  and  real  things — the  past,  the  spsthetic 
palaces,  etiquette,  the  literature  of  war  and  love,  the  mytho- 
logical gods,  and  tke  nij'ths  anyhow.  But  the  New  World 
(America)  is  the  region  of  the  future,  and  its  poetry  must 
be  spiritual  and  ciemocratic.  Evolution  is  not  th(}  rule  in 
Nature,  in  Politics,  and  Inventions  only,  but  in  Verse.  I 
know  our  age  is  greatly  materialistic,  but  it  is  greatly 
spiritual,  too,  and  the  future  will  be,  too. 

Then  science,  the  final  critic  of  all,  has  a  casting  vote  on 
future  poetry.  Mr.  Kingsland  writes  the  London 
Letter,"  the  first  half  of  which  he  devotes  in  commenting 
upon  the  somewhat  sudden  popularity  of  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Meredith. 

**  The  City  House  in  the  West  '*  spreads  itself  out  over- 
many  pages  of  Scribner,  but  leaves  us  at  the  end  rather  less  • 
in  love  with  it  than  we  were  when  it  began.  They  may  be 
convenient  to  live  in,  but  they  are  certainly  not  beautiful 
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to  look  at.  Tliero  are  very  pleasant  picture  articles 
describing  the  lake  country  of  New  England,  the  cruise 
of  the  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
laying  of  an  ocean  cable.  The  second  article,  upon 
**  Nature  and  Man  in  America,"  discusses  the  effect 
produced  on  politics  and  society  by  the  differences  of 
soil  and  their  conditions  of  climate.  There  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  progress  of  a  Sand-Wave  on  the  coast 
near  Cape  Hatteras,  which  is  rolling  inwards  irresistibly 
at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  a  year.  In  a  few 
years  the  island  north  of  the  Cape  will  be  rendered  quite 
uninliabitablc. 

The  Sun.— In  the  Sun  Mrs.  Oliphant  begins  a  story 
entitled  '*  The  Railway  Man  and  his  Children  ;"  and 
Evelyn  Everett-Green  begins  another  serial,  a  story  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  title  of  **Maud 
Melville's  Marriage.**  This  magazine  is  improving.  A 
series  of  articles  on  "  Makers  of  Music,*'  by  R.  F.  Sharp, 
begins  with  Handel.    Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  paper  on 

Recent  Floods  in  China  and  Japan  **  is  very  d  propos 
just  now.    But  all  its  articles  are  worth  readiiy^. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine,  Mr.  Waugh  returns  good 
for  evil,  and  by  way  of  heaping  coals  of  tire  on  the  head 
of  his  adversary,  allows  Dr.  Blackey  to  write  a  long, 
appreciative  aiticle  upon  Dr.  Bamardo.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  in  this  the  good  Doctor  will  discover 
some  subtle  ruse  of  the  diabolical  cunning  of  the 
ever-present  Jesuit.  Miss  Meade  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  "George  Smith,  of  Coalville, "  and  his  Mission 
for  the  children  of  the  highways. 

The  Westminster  Review.— The  WeMmhister  He- 
view  reviews  **  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  which  it 
recommends  for  world-wide  distribution  at  the  expense 
of  some  patriotic  citizen.  Mr.  T.  W.  RoUeston 
writes  on  the  Irish  Parliament,  1782 — 1793,  in  a  some- 
what belated  review  of  Mr.  Lecky's  '^England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.**  There  is  a  curious  out-of-the-way 
article,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  W.  Coll,  describing  **The  Search 
for  the  Lost  Mr.  Bathurst,'*  from  the  unpublished 

1'oumals  of  his  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Bathurst  was  an 
englishman  who  was  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
an  emissary  of  Napoleon,  the  mystery  concerning  whose 
fate  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Jeannie  Lockett,  writing  on  **  Divorce 
in  Australia,"  pleads  very  strongly  for  easier  divorce. 
Alice  Bodington  states  the  case  in  favour  of  disfranchising 
the  negro  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  believer  in  the 
natural  and  necessary  ascendency  of  race.  She  would 
disfranchise  every  person  of  mixed  blood  up  to  an  octoroon, 
and  if  an  octoroon  married  beneath  her  with  a  mulatto  or 
negro  he  ought  also  to  be  disfranchised. 

Magrie  Lantern  Slides  for  the  Passion  Play.— 

It  wiQ  be  seen  from  an  announcement  elsewhere  that 
the  demand  for  Lantern  slides  of  the  Passion  Play 
pictures  has  compelled  me  to  undertake  the  supply.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  those  who  have  given 
lantern  exhibitions  of  pictures  for  the  Play  of  1881,  and 
also  to  be  put  in  communication  with  those  who  have 
been  by  puolic  lectures,  readings,  &c.,  endeavouring  to 
enable  the  million  who  stay  at  home  to  understand  what 
the  favoured  few  saw  and  heard  in  the  Bavarian  High- 
lands. **The  Passion  Play  as  Played  To-day  "  is  com- 
pletely sold  out.  Onlers  for  America  and  elsewhere 
keep  coming  in.  I  sliall  supply  the  demand  next  month 
by  issuing  an  enlarged  and  compreliensive  edition  as  a 
Christmas  Gift  Book,  at  half-a-crown,  under  the  title, 
"  The  Story  that  Transformed  the  World.** 


A  LEAD  FOR  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  correspondent  in  Clifton  sends  me  an  interesting 
account  of  an  excellent  work  carried  out  by  the  boys  of 
Clifton  College.  From  August  9  to  16  a  summer  camp 
was  pitched  and  managed  on  the  Berron  Sandhills  by  13 
of  the  elder  boys  from  Clifton,  who  took  charge  of  60 
working  boys  from  Bristol.  Two  of  them  were  allotted 
as  officers  to  each  of  the  tents  of  eight,  and  held  it  their 
duty  to  know  and  associate  with  the  boys  of  their  tents, 
to  read  to  them  during  the  showers,  and  generaUy  make 
friends  with  them. 

For  the  degree  of  success  which  they  attained  thanks 
is  due  to  several  old  Cliftonians,  who  in  Halifax  and 
London  have  started  summer  camps  of  their  own,  and 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

The  boys*  ages  varied  from  13§  to  16J,  and  everything 
went  off  in  first-class  style.  They  began  by  eating  18 
loaves  a  day ;  they  finished  by  eating  28.  The  summer 
camp  is  part  of  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  head-master, 
who  is  very  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  to 
provide  working  boys  Mrith  increased  opportunities  of 
recreation  and  improvement  in  the  evenings,  when  their 
work  is  done.  It  has  been  proposed  that,  if  possible,  in 
connection  with  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  to  which  the 
lads  belong,  boys'  clubs  should  be  opened  wherever  per- 
manent managers  can  be  secured  from  Old  Cliftonians 
and  others  who  can,  and  will,  devote  their  evenings  to 
the  work.  The  summer  camp,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the 
reward  of  boys  who  have  attended  classes  regularly  in 
the  club  or  clubs  which  may  be  started. 

Why  should  not  Eton,  Harrow,  Kugby,  Marlborough 
and  the  rest  do  something  like  this  every  year  on  a  larger 
scale  ?  I  commend  this  inquiry  to  our  public  schools, 
their  masters,  and  their  more  public-spirited  boys. 

WHAT    ONE    CAN  DO. 

A  lady  correspondent  sends  me  a  cutting  from  a 
Canadian  paper,  describing  the  origin  %i  the  Fresh  Air 
Funds,  in  America,  an  answer  which  I  reprint  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  despair 
as  to  the  power  of  one  to  do  an3rthing  : — 

Many  years  ago,  an  invalid  lady,  whose  home  was  in 
the  coimtry,  visited  a  large  city  near  which  she  Uved  on 
a  sultry  summer  day.  She  had  business  in  some  of  the 
smaller  streets  and  alleys,  and  was  appalled  at  the  number 
of  pale,  puny,  and  sick  babies  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
who  were  literally  dying  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  What 
could  she  do?  "I  cannot  save  all,"  she  said,  "but  I  may 
save  one.  There  is  room  for  a  mother  and  her  child  at 
home." 

She  took  the  one  mother  and  her  child  te  her  country 
house,  kept  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  took  them  homo 
and  brought  others.  Her  neighbours  followed  her  example. 
The  next  summer  the  number  of  children  entertained 
amounted  to  hundreds ;  the  next,  thousands. 

Another  woman,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  had  no  money 
to  give,  was  vexed  that  she  could  not  help  in  this  most 
gracious  charity.  "  I  can  at  least  tell  others  of  it,  **  she 
said.    She  wrote  an  account  of  it  for  a  New  York  newspaper. 

A  third  woman,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  sent  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  editor,  with  the  request  that  he  should  open  a 
fund  for  this  noble  purpose.  The  Fresh  Air  Charity  was  the 
result.  The  various  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  removal  of  poor  children  from  the  poisonous 
air  of  the  cities  to  the  country  have  grown  out  of  this  first 
attempt  of  a  single  weak  woman  to  save  one  dying  baby. 

If  the  woman  who  thought  of  it  on  that  torrid  day,  as  sho 
passed,  sick  and  weary,  through  the  slums,  had  decided,  "  I 
cannot  save  all ;  why  should  I  trouble  myself  with  one  7  **  how 
many  lives  that  might  have  been  saved  would  have  been 
lostl 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

The  current  number  of  the  French  Reviic  des  HervcA 
(257,  Rue  St.  Honor^,  PariB)  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  **  Duchesse  d'Uz^,"  with  a  number  of  details 
as  to  her  early  life,  her  marriage,  her  occupations,  and 
her  opinions  on  economical  questions  and  artistic  subjects. 
A  sketch  of  her  life  has  never  been  before  published,  and 
it  is  valuable  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  it  gives 
an  authorized  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  led  the 
Duchesse  to  put  a  fortune  of  3,000,000f.  in  the  Boulangist 
campaign.  The  article  contains  several  illustrations. 
Summaries  of  the  best  articles  in  the  French  reviews 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  number ;  and  with  the  tables 
of  magazine  contents,  list  of  new  books,  &c.,  the  lievnc 
forms  a  guide  to  French  periodical  literature. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  establishment  of  the  Union  Franco  liusse  has  not 
diverted  any  of  the  Franco-Russian  element  from  the 
pages  ©f  the  Nouvelle  Heme,  In  the  two  numbers  for 
September  there  are  no  less  than  five,  we  might  perhaps 
say  six,  articles  bearing  on  questions  of  Russian  interest. 
Some  of  these  are  more  fully  noticed  in  another  place. 
Articles  on  the  bearing  of  the  **  New  Staff  Law  "  and  the 
**  Naval  Manoeuvres  "  keep  up  the  usual  touch  of  the 
Nourelle  Berne  with  anny  ana  navy,  and  there  is  this 
month  a  full  crop  of  interesting  literary  and  artistic 
contributions.  There  is  no  striking  ■ovel  running  just 
now  in  any  of  the  French  magazines,  but  M.  Edouard 
Rod's  little  **  Dialogue,"  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Jiemie  for  September,  ousht  not  to  be  passed  over. 
M.  Rod,  it  wUl  be  rememoered,  is  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  new  school  of  **  Intuitives."  A  further  discussion  of 
Bourget*s  **  Disciple  "  by  M.  Ayme  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  MUSIC. 

A  musical  article  gets  the  first  place  in  the  first  number 
of  the  NoHveUe  Rcvtie  for  September.  It  is  by  M. 
Oamille  Saint-Saens,  who  has  the  best  of  reasons  to 
know  something  of  the  struggle  between  the  modem 
French  school  of  music  and  the  great  German  classics. 

The  principal  complaint  of  M.  Saint-Saen*s  article  in 
reference  to  contemporary  French  music,  is  that  in  the 
concerts  which  now  abound  the  symphony  has  a  tendency 
to  disappear,  pushed  out  of  its  proper  place  by  music 
written  for  the  stage.  Stage  music  should  be  heard  on 
the  stage.  Concerts  should,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
eminently  qualified  critic,  confine  themselves  as  a  rule 
to  music  which  can  be  given  by  them  in  full  perfection, 
which  has  been,  that  is  to  say,  specially  written  for  con- 
certs. Many  stage  fragments,  will,  of  course,  fall  under 
this  heading. 

TWO  SWISS  UNTVERSITLBS. 

Educational  topics  abound  at  the  end  of  the  holida3rs, 
and  we  get  from  the  pen  of  M.  Georges  Renard,  in  the 
NauveUe  Hevne  for  September  1st,  a  bright  and 
pleasantly  written  sketch  of  the  two  lately-bgm  Swiss 
universities  of  Lausanne  and  Fribourg.  The  actual  bii-th- 
day  of  Fribovu^  was  in  October  of  last  year,  and  that  of 
Lausanne  in  May  of  this  year.    They  have  each,  how- 


ever, of  course,  a  long  family  history  behind  them,  and 
they  may  be  thought  of  as  only  the  youngest  scions  of  a 
race  of  literjiry  Capulets  and  Montagus.  Tliey  stand 
within  twelve  leagues  of  one  another — a»  different  in 
tradition,  language,  tone  and  aim,  as  if,  instead  of  being 
rocked  in  neighbouring  cradles,  twelve  centuries  had 
separated  their  birth  and  a  continent  their  imtive 
towiLs.  Lausanne  is  Protestant,  French,  and  Liberal  ; 
Fribourg  is  Catholic,  German,  and  CoiLservative. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIKI^. 

Madame  Ferey  gives  a  short  account  in  the  NovveUe 
Hcrve  of  tlve  reform  of  the  education  of  young  girls,  and 
of  the  two  apostles  of  the  work,  M.  (ir^ard  and 
M.  Buisson,  from  which  we  exti-act  two  passages 
emlxKlying  the  ideals  which  have  been  aimed  at.  M. 
Greard,  whose  principiil  task  has  been  the  reform,  or  it 
may  almost  l)e  called  the  creation,  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, is  of  opinion  that  the  fii*st  care  of  well-directed 
education  ought  to  be  to  ensure  to  a  girl  the  high  moral 
cidture  which  eremites  human  personality,  and  to  inculcate 
the  respect  for  truth  and  the  taste  for  sincerity  which 
constitute  uprightness  of  intelligence  and  heart ;  to  build 
up  for  her,  in  fact,  iis  the  most  precious  gift  which  instruc- 
tion can  convey  to  her,  that  which  is  fainiluirly  called  good 
judgment.  M.  Greard  would  strengthen  her  reasoning 
powers  and  develop  her  intelligence,  leaving  it  to  her  to 
ally  the  lighter  graces  to  solid  good  sense.  She  has 
already  the  *  inestimable  riches"  of  tact,  initiative  and 
charm.  He  likes  to  picture  the  educated  woman  passing 
through  life  with  something  of  the  dignity  of  certain 
antique  statues — thought  on  her  brow  and  smiles  upon 
her  lips. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe,  while  one  reads,  that 
the  primary  education  of  girls  will  abolish  the  world,  the 
fiesh,  and  the  devil. 

THE  FRENCH  GENERAL  STAFF. 

An  unsigned  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  yonvcUe 
Itevm  for  September,  on  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  new  law  relating  to  the  French  General  Staff,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the  merits  and  vested 
interests  of  Engineer  officers.  One  of  the  immediate 
results  of  the  law  will  be  a  necessity  for  the  reduction  of 
the  corps  of  Engineer  officers  by  about  200.  The 
question  is:  Are  they  to  be  got  rid  of  altogether,  or 
are  they  to  be  absorbed  by  other  arms  ?  If  the 
latter,  by  what  arm  ?  The  proposal  actually  under 
consideration  is  to  absorb  them  into  the  Infantry. 
The  writer  of  the  article  is  in  favour,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  passing  them  into  the  Artillery.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  shown  that  the  position  of  the  French 
officer  of  Engineera  is  far  from  showing  the  enviable 
conditions  of  the  English  engineer.  On  the  principle 
that  it  is  sometimes  good  to  be  reminded  tliat  a  neigh- 
bour's shoe  may  puich  even  tighter  than  our  own,  the 
article  is  to  be  recommended  to  victims  of  the  system 
of  selection  embodied  in  late  Royal  Warrants.  No  such 
proposal  as  to  sweep  two  himdred  Engineer  officers 
itito  the  Infantry  has  ever  insulted  the  superior  mental 
attainments  of  English  sappers. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

CLieSSICS  VERSUS  THE  MODEKK  SIDE. 

How  to  conciliate  the  necessary  Tariety  ^nth  unity  of 
instruction  is  tho  educational  problem  to  which  M. 
Alfred  Fouill^e^s  series  of  articles  in  the  lie  cue  des  Deux 
MoiuUs  is  addressed.  He  thinks  that  the  reason  why  it 
has  not  been  already  solved  is  because  the  distinction  has 
not  been  clearly  drawn  in  secondary  instruction  between 
what  he  calls  purely  instructive  studies,  and  educational 
studies  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
joctional  spirit ;  but  his  article  is  a  pi*oteKt  against  the 
necessary  separatien  of  the  two.  Present  French 
methods  tend,  he  says,  towards  their  separation,  and  are 
in  so  far  inferior  to  the  methods  of  Germany,  £ngland, 
-and  Italy,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  endeavour  is  to 
re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unity  of  liberal  edu- 
ction. The  maintenance  of  this  unity  in  the  higher 
form  of  instruction  involves,  doubtless,  the  existence  of 
lower  forms  with  a  shorter  course  f«r  those  who  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  time  to  devote  to  a  complete 
^ucation.  *'  Our  tendency  in  France  is  to  level  every- 
thing in  our  teaching,  whilst  elsewhere  the  tendency  is 
towards  hierarchic  co-ordination.  It  is  a  matter  alike  for 
reflection  and  for  fear.  Is  France  right  to  divide,  to 
-subdivide,  and  to  disorganize  more  and  more  her  real 
liberal  instruction,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  utilitarianism  hitherto  imknown  to  us?"  M. 
Fouill<Se  thinks  not,  and  would  rather  try  the  following 
solution.  ''In  the  first  place  he  would  maintain  the 
unltjr  of  classical  education,  while  a  certain  variety  of 
accessory  studies  might  be  added  to  it ;  in  the  second 
place,  devote  vigorous  attention  to  tlie  organization  of 
intermediate  instruction  between  its  primary  and  classical 
education,  but  without  endeavouring  to  equalize  the 
intermediary  and  the  classical  for  fear  of  destroying 
botii ;  organize,  also,  some  real  system  of  techniciH 
And  professional  instruction,  which  is  much  wanted." 
What  he  means  by  the  unity  of  a  classical  education  is 
•developed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Ancient 
•education  Was  called  liberal  because  it  was  disinterested. 
In  the  republics  of  anticjuity,  the  free  man  was  he  who 
•did  not  concern  himself  with  the  material  and  mechanical 
Application  of  science  and  art,  but  who  sought  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  the  beautiful  for  beauty,  the  culture  of  the 
mind  for  the  mind  itself.  Liberty,  liberality,  dis- 
interestedness, were  all  one.  More  than  this,  liberty 
was  conceived  of  as  inseparable  from  devotion  to  the 
public  interest,  to  the  city,  to  the  country,  that  is  to 
:say,  to  the  human  group  of  which  the  individual  was  a 
member.  Patriotism  was  the  practical  form  of  scientific, 
aesthetic,  and  philosophic  disinterestedness.  The  free  man 
was,  therefore,  the  citizen  whose  duty  it  was  to  occupy 
himself  principally  with  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  the 
direction  of  wnich  was  confided  to  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  growing  share  of  the  '  useful '  in  modem  life,  it  does 
not  seem  possible,  above  all  in  France,  to  conceive  of  a 
liberal  education  modelled  on  any  other  but  this  moral 
and  civic  type.  It  is  difficult  for  contemporary  demo- 
cracy to  understand  that  it  is  from  the  higliest  culture 
that  all  the  rest  Hows  like  fertilising  waters  from  the 
liills.  .  .  .  But  it  is  on  secondary  instruction  in 
France  tliat  the  future  of  the  country  depends.  As  the 
secondary  instruction  is,  so  will  be  the  democracy.  Every 
classical  diploma  is  a  social,  and  not  only  a  professional 
guarantee.  There  is  much  that  modem  practicality  will 
be  disposed  to  cavil  at  in  M.  Fouill^e's  views.  Tkey  are, 
however,  well  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  reiteration 
4>f  this  pure  and  sound  note  of  Conservative  idoiihsm. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux  Art^  contams  an  interesting  and 
fully  illustrated  article  upon  ''Decomtive  Art  in  Old 
Paris,"  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  portrait  of  Oswald 
Krell,  by  Albert  Dunn,  with  accompanying  letterpress 
by  M.  T.  de  Wyzema,  who  rarely  allows  a  month  to  pass 
without  contributing  in  one  or  other  of  the  magazines  to 
the  artistic  literature  of  Paris  ;  and  besides  M.  Michel's 
last  article  on  the  "Youth  of  Rembrandt,"  there  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "Art  Collectors,"  by 
M.  Henri  de  Chennevieres,  which  promises  to  contain 
interesting  information  as  well  as  striking  portraits. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Camabe,  Emile.  Les  Provenceaux  aux  Croisades. 

(Nicot,  Aix,  Provence.)   8vo.   Price  Tf. 

Curious  fstudy  of  raediieval  Proveupal  life.  Will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  already  existing  crut»i<le  chronicler  aud  literature. 

Zelleb,  Jules.  Les  Empereurs  du  XIV.  Sieele. 
(Perrin,  Paris.)   8to.   Price  3f.  50c. 

This  volume  formt  a  portion  of  the  Hfreat  History  of  Germany  under- 
taken by  M.  ZtUer.  and  deaLs  specially  with  the  House  of  Hai^burg 
and  that  of  Luxembourg. 

Boislisle,deM.  Memoiresde  Saint  Simon,  (iiachette 

and  Co.,  Paris  and  London.)   8vo.   Price  3f.  50c. 

Seventh  volume  of  tJie  complete  edition  of  Saint-Simon's  Mernoii-cs. 
enriched  with  copious  Not«H.  Wlien  finished,  this  work  will  form  the 
best  anecdotal  and  so<;lftl  history  of  the  rei«n  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
liegeucy  ever  yet  compiled  from  various  sources. 

Souvenirs  du  Siege  de  Paris.  (Chaix.)  8vo.  Price 

3fr.50c. 

Compiled  from  adlar>-  viitten  durinjr  tlie  siege  by  a  great  Paris  painter. 
Interesting  and  instructive  to  students  of  tite  Franco-Prussian  w  ar. 

I L— FICTION.  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LETTRES 

MicHKL.  Louise.  Le  Claque-DeutS.  (Dentu,  Paris.) 
8to.  Price  3fr.  50c. 

As  is  e^'ervthinff  written  by  la  grande  Citoyetme,  this  half  story,  hnlt 
namphlet.  well  repays  careful  perusal ;  it  lias  for  object  that  of  "making 
usasslKt  utthe  death  agony  of  an  old  spent  world, '  but  tlie  authoress 
evidently  fore»e«s  a  betterstate  of  things  in  tlie  dim  future. 

CoMAJfDBE,  A.     L'Amiral  Courbet  en  Orient. 

(Quantin,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  2  fr. 

A  collect  ion  of  short  poems  and  sonnets,  written  in  honotir  of  the  great 
French  sea  caiitain. 

Demene,  Hexbi.  Le  Collier  de  la  Morte.  (Librairie 

Mondaine.)   8vo.  Price  3fr.  50c. 

GENouiLLAa  DB  GouBDox.  Invioiable.  (E.  Centu, 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

Peladax,  Josephine.  CCBUr  en  Peine.   (E.  Dentu, 

Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

QuATEELLES.  Double  Face.  (Calmann-L6vy,  Paris.) 
8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 
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la  Nuova  Pilosofla. 

Reasons  and  Ideals.  Tlie  Editor. 
On  Seiisatioos.  K.  Ardigo. 


A  NEW  Italian  monthly  magazine  made  its  first  appearance  in  Augiisb 
under  the  title  of  La  Nuova  PUosoJia,  It  promises  to  proride  reviews  of 
all  noteworthy  books  of  all  nations,  and  leads  oflf  with  several  we  \JVTitter. 
articles  on  recent  French  and  Italian  publications.  The  prio.  4  thic 
critical  venture  is  sixpence  monthly,  ana  the  editor  is  Dr.  Andrej;  :  orre, 
of  Naples. 

The  Bassegna  Naziotwle,  of  which  the  main  characteristic  is  to  bo  antj- 
reactionary  in  theological  matters,  publishes  (September  1st),  with  an  editorial 
benediction,  a  striking  article  by  a  deceased  Jesuit  Father,  G.  B.  Conturiono, 
denouncing  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  in  which  he  maintains  : 

1st.  That  it  is  morally  impossible  at  present  for  the  Pope  to  regain  the 
temporal  power. 

2nd.  That  he  derives  various  advantages  from  his  depri\Tition. 

3rd.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  Catholics  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country  instead  of  abstaining  from  political  life. 

The  curious  point  is  that  Father  Centurione  remained  a  member  of  his 
Order  until  his  death,  although  he  made  no  secret  of  his  emancipated  views. 

An  anonymous  article,  inspired  by  the  veteran  writer,  A.  Gallenga,  holds 
up  to  admiration  the  vitality  and  public  spirit  of  the  Catholic  populations  of 
England  and  America,  and  urges  on  the  Italians  the  necessity  of  following 
their  example,  if  the  Latin  races  are  not  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  generous  and  devoted  sons  of  the  Church. 

Some  unpublished  letters  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi  to  Count  Man*inu> 
d'Azeslio  appear  in  the  mid-September  number  of  the  Jiassegim,  They 
are  all  dated  fr©m  the  British  Museum,  the  most  important  one  describing 
Garibaldi's  enthusiastic  reception  in  England  in  1804,  an  event  which  hml 
evidently  surprised  his  Italian  compatriots.    **Any  man,"  writes  Panizzi, 

who  shows  courage  and  an  indifference  to  death  is  universally  admired 
here.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  enthusiasm  was  exaggerated,  but,  at  least,  it 
sprang  from  noble  roots." 

Signer  Bonghi  is  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  the  Nuova  Antologia  ; 
in  the  1st  September  number  he  points  out,  with  his  habitual  lucidity,  the 
good  work  which  may  be  accomplished  by  the  International  Peace 
Congresses,  the  last  of  which  took  place  in  London  last  July, 
whilst  the  next  is  to  be  held  in  Romj.  Stanley  is  onco 
more  belauded  in  an  article  by  E.  Ferro ;  and  the  number  also  contains, 
a  clever  novelette,  **A  False  Vocation,"  by  an  Italian  lady -novelist — 
Caterina  P.  Beri.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  mid-September 
number  of  the  Antclofjia  beyond  a  carefully-written  resume  of  French 
political  tactics  in  Tonquin. 

Tlie  Bimsta  Inteniazioncde  d^Igiem  has  increased  its  pages  by  a  dozen. 
It  pays  especial  attention  to  all  recent  experiments  in  bacteriology  ;  and  the 
August  number  contains  an  excellent  article  by  the  editor.  Prof.  Fazio,  on 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  Naples,  illustrated  by  a  splendid  map.  Tliis 
review  contains  matter  of  interest  for  all  medical  and  scientific  men. 


La  Rassegna  Nazlonale.  September  1st. 

Three  Truths  Affecting  the  Temporal  Power. 

G.  B.  Centurione. 
Dangers  to  be  Avoided  by  the  Societies  for 

Mutual  Help.   A.  TagliaferrL 
Italy  and  C  atholicism.  X. 
September  16th. 
Lord  Strafford.   G.  Bogliettl. 
Hydraulic  Works  in  Emilia.  Conclusion.  G. 

Cassanl. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Anthony  Panizzi. 
The  King  Reigns,  but  does  not  GoTem.  A 
Monarchist. 


La  Nuova  Antolosria.  September  1st. 

Revolutionary  Literature.  G.  Piergili. 
Stanley  and  his  Discoveries.  E.  Ferro. 
Peace.   R.  Bonghi. 

A  False  Vocation.  (Novelette).  C.  P.  Beri. 
September  16th. 
The  Secret  of  King  Charles  Albert  (L-IIL) 
E.  Masi. 

Tonquin,  its  Struggles  and  its  Future.  L. 
Nocentini. 

The  Death  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  G.  Bogli- 
etti. 


Rivista  Intemazlonale  dlsriene. 

Bacteriology. 

The  Regulation  of  Prostitotion.  J.  Neumann. 
The  Climate  and  Salubrity  of  Naples.  Tlie 
Editor. 


LE  CORRESPONDANT.  Sept.  10.  2fr.  50c. 

Saint  Theresa.  H.  de  Lacjombt?. 

A  Christian  Negro  Kingdom  in  Equatorial 
Africa:  Ouganda.  Fklix  Klein. 

Panoramas.  Gkrmaix  Bapst. 

September  25. 

King  Solomon:  The  Close  of  his  Reign. 
Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  His  Dow-nfall. 

Mgr.  Mkioxax,  Archbisliop. 
Louis  D'Estontevi'lle.— The  Bastard  of  Or- 
leans and  the  Defence  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 

Simeon  Luck. 

In  Finland.  UKsni  Joly. 

Victor  Hugo  after  the  Tear  1890 :  BtmenUda ; 
His  Second  Refusal  by  the  Academy. 

Edmoxd  Bxbe. 


.REVUE  INTERNATIONALE.  Sept.  3fr. 

Heroic  Episodes.  BioRxsTiERyE  Biornsox. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone.      J.  P.  NicuoL. 
*'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  with  regard 
to  **  Beatrice  and  Benedict.'* 

Mile.  Blaze  de  Bury. 
The  Dream  of  One  Condemned  to  Death. 

L'UNIVERSITE  CATHOLIQUE. 
September.  2fr. 

Pamj'-le-Monial  and  Its  Founder:  Critical 
Study.  Ulysse  Cketalier. 

The  Law  and  the  Men  of  Law  in  Motiere's 
Comedies.  A.  Poidebard. 

The  8cif>ntifie  School  of  Alexandria.  (Con- 
tinued.) Valson. 

Education  in  French  India.  B&jludovx. 


REVUE    DU   MONDE  CATHOLIQUE. 

September.  2fr. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Colonial  Policy  : 
France  and  the  French  Protectorate  in 

Tahiti.  Pli?RRE  COURllF.T. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Koniaa 

Breviary.  (Continued.) 

Dom  FRAK0I9  Plafve^ 
Our  Ancestresses :  A  Hist^^rloal  List  of  the 

Women  of  the  Mi  ldle  Ages  from  the  time- 

of  the  Feudal  Period.  Clarisse  Bader. 
German  Portraits.  LuoiEX  ViavERosf. 
Ectasies :  Medicine  and  the  Churoh.  (Con- 

tinued.)  B.  OA38LiTr 
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The  Russian  Messenger. 

Tlie  Study  of  Nature  in  Ancient  nnd  Modem 

Times.  B3'  N.  A.  Liubimoff. 
The  Spiritual  Life  of  our  German  Colonlea. 
(The  Stundists.)  By  A.  Velltsyn. 
The  Lesa^hian  Itebellion  in  Knkhetla  in  Ism. 

By  K.  A.  Borozdin. 
Episodes  of  the  Histor>-  of  Byxantium.   By  M. 

SoloviefT. 

Hebrew  Melodies.— Sketches  of  Jewisli  Life. 

By  T.  Gorloff . 
On  the  Threshold  of  Happiness:  A  Story. 

By  D.  Pozniak. 

Russian  Thought. 

The   Imaginary  Struggle  \rith  the  West. 

By  Vlad.  SoloviefT. 
The  most  iniiK>rtant  Crises  in  tlie  History  of 

the  Papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages.   By  M. 

Koreylin. 

Ireland,  Forty  Years  ago :  A  Xt)\  C'l  translated 

from  the  English  of  Miss  Curey. 
Extracts  from  the  Correspondence-  of  liecent 

Men  of  Action  (Materials  for  a  history  of 

Hussian  Society).  Anonymous. 
Portugal  and    Portuguese   Literatiure.  By 

M.  Watson. 
Sketches  of  Russian  Life.  By  N.  ShelgoonofT. 
On  the  Limits  of  State  Interference.  By 

A.  IssatefT. 

The  Russian  Review. 
Bolkin,  Turglienieff,  and  Count  L.  Tolstoi. 

Becollections.  By  A.  Fate. 
A  Love  Match.  By  A.  Stem. 
Primitive  Paganism:  its  L!v!ngaud  Dead. 

Remnants.     Cliap.  I.-IV.    By  Vladimir 

Solovieff. 

Agricultural  Questions.  By  A.  Yermoloff. 
Vera  Baranoff.   A  Tale.   By  Sacher-Masoch. 
Critical   Remarks    on  Madam  Bla\'at«ky*s 
Key  to  Theosophy.-  By  Vladimir  SoloviefT. 


The  philosopher  and  theologian,  Yladimir  Solovieff,  in  a  polemical  articlcr 
which  appears  in  this  month's  JRussian  Tlioitght  against  one  of  the  chief 
lights  of  scientific  Panslavism,  pours  out  the  strongest  solvents  [a  profound 
knowledge  of  history  and  natural  sciences  and  pitiless  logic]  on  the  argumentn 
of  his  opponent.  A  well-meaning  \iTiter,  now  dead,  published  two  works  : 
one  against  Darwin,  and  the  other  against  Europe.  In  the  latter  he  attempted 
to  found  a  philosophy  of  history  on  the  arbiti-ary  principle  that  the  whole 
destiny  of  a  nation,  its  religion,  literature,  political  organization,  etc.,  are 
shaped  and  moulded  by  racial  aptitudes,  propensities,  tendencies,  and  that 
this  principle  should  be  employed  not  only  to  explain  the  past,  but  guide 
the  future  of  Russia.  M.  Solovieff's  remarks  on  the  doctrines  laid  dovm  in 
this  work  are  extremely  spirituel  at  times  ;  ocwisionally  he  substitutes  for 
his  own  criticism  a  felicitous  quotation  from  his  opponent's  own  book. 
Russia's  policy  towards  Europe  is  thus  discussed  : — 

**  It  is  proposed,"  exclaims  M.  Solovieff,  **  that  we  should  preseiTO  towards 
Europe  a  line  of  policy  which,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  is  called 
swindling,  and  in  literary  phraseology  is  tenned  Macliiavelism.  But  let 
Danilevski  himself  speak  :  '  Europ>e  is  not  only  a  stranger  but  she  is 
positively  an  enemy  to  us  ;  not  only  can  her  interests  not  be  our  interests, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  diametrically  opposed  to  ours.  Still,  it  docs 
not  follow  from  this  that  we  should  or  could  break  off  all  relations  with 
Euro2>e  and  fence  ourselves  off  from  her  by  means  of  a  Chinese  Wall.  Tliis 
is  not  merely  impossible  ;  it  would,  if  it  were  possible,  be  hurtful.'  In  tnitli 
(remarks  M.  Soloviefl"),  why  should  a  swindler  shut  himself  off  by  a  Chinese 
Wall  from  the  people  whom  he  is  prepiiring  to  rob  ?  Not  only  is  that 
impossible,  but  it  would  be  hurtful.  'But,'  continues  Danilevski,  *if  it  l)e 
impossible  and  hurtful  to  turn  away  from  European  af&irs,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  possible,  useful,  and  even  indispensable,  to  view  these 
affairs  ever  and  always  from  our  peevliarly  Russian  point  of  view,  applying 
to  them  this  as  the  sole  criterion  :  what  effect  is  this  or  that  event,  this  or 
that  frame  of  mind,  this  or  that  action  on  the  part  of  influential  personages 
calculated  to  liav«  on  our  peculiarly  Russo-Slavonic  aims  ?  What  furtherance 
or  hindrance  is  it  likely  to  offer  them  ?  To  persons  and  events  which 
are  from  this  point  of  view  indifferent,  we  should  remain  perfectly 
indifferent,  just  as  if  they  lived  or  occurred  in  the  moon  ;  those  which  may 
bring  us  nearer  the  objects  we  have  at  heart,  we  should  harbour  and  coun- 
tenance in  every  possible  way,  and  as  to  those  which  may  baidk  or  thivart  tw, 
tve  8ho\dd  oppose  them  to  tlxe  very  lUmosty  without  yivhig  tlie  least  Uwught  to 
tJieir  absolute  8U;n\fi4XMice,  or  caring  what  results  they  may  have  for  Ettrope 
it^lfy  for  Jmm>anityf  for  liberty^  for  civiUzatimh,'  " 

Turghenieff,  in  a  letter  dated  March  4th,  to  the  poet  Fate  fwhose  re- 
miniscences have  at  last  come  to  an  end  in  last  month's  Jiiissian  Hevieic), 
declares  that  of  all  Tolstoi's  writings,  his  masterpiece  is,  and  will  remain, 
the  stoiy  entitled  ''Tlie  Cossacks."  Tolstoi  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  in 
the  same  month  to  the  same  person,  writes :  "  You  praise  'Karenina.'  I  am 
pleased  at  this  ;  and  I  hear  that  others  also  praise  it.  But  I  can  assure  you 
there  never  was  an  author  more  indifferent  to  his  success  than  I  am.  This 
insensibility  is  caused  on  the  one  hand  by  affairs  connected  with  my  school  > 
on  the  other — strange  as  it  may  seem — by  the  circumstance  that  the  subject 
of  my  next  production  has  already  seized  upon,  and  hopelessly  taken 
possession  of  me  precisely  diuing  the  illness  of  my  child ;  and  lastly,  this^ 
very  illness  followed  by  the  child's  death." 
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AvLS  Alien  Weltthellen. 

80  PL 


Luipzifi.  Sept. 


The  French  in  tho  Soudaii—Tlie  lienor t  of 

Ool.  GalHeni.  (lllu«.> 
A  Year  in  Tunis.   K.  Kauher. 
From  Beyrout  to  TiHia.   (Illu^.>   K.  Chantre. 
James  Bruce,  Explorer.   Q.  Jaquet. 
A  Feaoef  Ml  Atiue.\ation. 

Deutsche  Revue.   Breslau  «B(1  Berlin.   8r  p- 
ttembor.   2  Marks. 

Count  Albrecht  vou.Rooii.  XVI. 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Kapler  of  Mugdala. 
The  Lost  Years  of  the  Second  Kmpii«  .  t. 
Xanrr»v. 

Alwut  Noble  Women.    Ida  Arndts. 
Ludwlg  DeMwir.  Tru^edian,  and  his  Frieud^. 
A  New  World.   CatnTlle  Flammarion. 
On  Honour.  O.  MitteUttidl. 
A  Forgotten  Monument.  J.  Schwabe. 
On  Dreaming. 

JDeutSChe  Rundschau.  Berlin.  Sept.  2  Murks. 

Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbaeh.   A  I.iterarv# 
Sketdi.   M.  Necker. 

Granada.   (Early  History.)   E.  Hiibner. 

F'ranz  DIngelstedt  :  Literary  Remains,  with 
Marginal  Notes.  The  Theatre  Blana^er, 
III  — Vienna,  I8rt7-18rtl.   SuHuj.  Rodeiiberg. 

.Otr  Teoiiieramentti.   ii.  Kilmelin. 

Michael  Angelo's  "Dawn**  and  "Twilight." 
W.  Henke. 

Stanley  s  New  Bot)k.    P.  Hei«*hanl. 

llistoHcal  Research  in  the  Rhine  Province. 
F.  X.  Kraus. 

The  late  Gottfried  Keller,  Poet  and  Novelist. 

Political  Correspondetioe:— The  Handing- 
over  of  UeliguUind  to  Germany,  etc. 

Die  Gartenlaifbe.  Part  9.  .V)  Pf. 

Jetia  ami  the  Seventy-fi\e  YeaiV  Jubilee  of 

the  Union  of  German  Uiiiver»ity  Students. 

With  Portraits.   G.  Winter. 
Meyringen.   (lUubtrated.)   Karl  B^mi. 
New  Prospects  for  Balloonbts.  Discoveries 

of  Prof.  vx}n  Miller-Hauenfels. 
Strdbeck,  Chess  Village.  (Illustrate*!.) 
Mark-GnSningen  nnd  the  Sheplierd  Festival. 

(Illustrated.)   Paul  Lang. 
Homes  for  Persons  Suffering  from  Lung 

Diseases.   Dr.  K,  Driver. 
The  Ble<?tric  Tramway  at  Bremen.  (Ilhis.) 
The  First  German  Colonial  Coin.  (Illustrated.) 
The  late  Gottfried  Keller. 

:Die  Gesellschaft.  I^ipzlg.  Sept.   l  31ark. 

Portrait  of  Bjoruritjcme  Bjornson. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.   M.  G,  Conrad. 
Duht.  (Storj-.)   Bjornstjerne  Bjurnson. 
Poetry  Albimi. 

Jijdriistjeme  Bj(inisou.   K.  Bleibtn  u. 
Literature  and  the  Public.    L,  Gold»t<  In. 
The  Machine  Age.    H.  I^nd. 
TheThe&tre  Llbn-.   li.    C.  .MbertL 
•^Vliere  are  the  Pi*oof»»?   (termanv  nnd  the 
Jewish  Question.    II.  K.fiichlffner. 

iKord  und  Slid.    Bre!<lau.   Sept.   2  Marks. 
GregorRsiky.  ( With  Pnrtntit )  Julian  Weiss. 
The  Kiogilom  of  Westphalia  and  Jerome 

Bonaparte.   A.  Ro}<Hlla  von  BielM*i>teiu. 
'Wilhelm  Liibke.  Art  Historian.  II. 
Alxiut  l'ai)er.   A.  Chruust. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbiicher.    Berlin.  Sept. 
1  Mark  5«J  Pf. 
(ierrann  History  iu  the  Middle  Ages.  K. 
Neumann. 

The  Reform  of  the  German  System  of  Punish- 
ment.   Dr.'P.  \on  Ll«r.t. 
Why  did  Hamlet  Hesitate  ?   Dr.  Damme. 


Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  —The  Pe<icefiil  Annexation  referred  to  in  tlio 
la«t  rti-ticle  in  the  succesHful  draining  of  Lake  Fucino,  by  Prince  Torlonia, 
the  well-known  millionaire,  whereby  not  only  has  a  princely  po88e8.sion  l>een 
rescued,  but  the  health  of  the  surrc»unding  district  and  the  nionil  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  have  been  much  improved. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Camille  Flammarion  writes  interestingly  of  the  planet 
Morcuiy,  d  propos  of  the  recent  discovery  tliat  in  it«  annual  coui-se  the  planet 
always  presents  the  same  hemisphere  to  the  sun,  whereas  liitheilo  it  had 
generally  been  accepted  that  Mercury,  like  the  earth,  did  not  in  its  axial  rota- 
tion keep  the  same  face  tunied  toward  the  sun.  Li  A  Foi*gotten  Monu- 
ment" a  writer  expresses  his  deep  i*egret  that  in  this  age  of  memorials  no  joint 
tombs  of  Schiller  and  (ioethe  has  yet  been  erected  at  Weimar  over  the  monu- 
ment to  Gennany's  two  greatest  sons.  Ida  Anidts,  in  her  notice  of  the  **  Pub- 
lislied  Lettera  of  Fran  von  Bmisen  and  of  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse- 
Dannstadt,"  considers  that  the  letter  form  of  literature  has  a  special  charm, 
in  that  tlie  letters  of  interesting  pei^ons  place  us  in  an  almost  subjective 
relationslii])  to  the  authors  of  them,  wliile  tlie  lights  and  shadows  which  they 
let  fall  on  their  inner  life  in  their  con*espondence  enable  its  to  work  out 
a  more  sympathetic  2)icture  «>f  the  ideal  natures  of  the  writci-s  tlian  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— One  of  the  most  intercsthig  articles  is  the 
diameter  Sketch  of  the  Novelist  Fran  Marie  von  Ebner-Esclienlmch," 
who  on  September  13th  celeln-ated  her  sixtieth  birthday.  Her  literary 
cai'cer  l>egan  in  1860  with  some  dramas,  which,  however,  liad'  no  lasting 
success  ;  and  her  lii»t  stories,  which  did  not  appear  till  1875-0,  M  ere  so 
unsuccessful  that  the  publisher  of  them  vowed  he  would  not  undertake 
anything  more  fi'om  the  ])en  of  a  woman.  The  lady's  fame,  indeed,  only 
dates  Ixick  some  ten  years  -  that  is,  since  Paul  Heyse  re] printed  one  of  her 
short  .stories  in  his  *'Ti'eivsury  of  Fiction, "and  the  UniuMtau  luis published 
in  serial  form  some  of  her  later  novels.  But  no  one  has  suffei*ed  more  from 
despair,  yet  her  cry  has  been  **The  artist  has  not  to  bo  anxious  to  get  his 
work  recognizetl,  but  to  see  that  it  dcser\'es  recognition."  The  jxaper  on 
**  Michael  Angelo"  is  a  reply  to  one  entitled  **JJight  and  Day,"  which 
apjHJiired  in  the  February'  number.  Very  pathetic  is  the  editor's  obituary 
notice  of  *' (Gottfried  Keller,  the  Poet,"  and  author  of  **  Der  Griinc 
Heinrich,"  '*  Martin  Salander,"  and  many  other  short  tales,  such  as  the 
series  known  under  the  titles  of  **  Ziirich  Novels,"  **  The  People  of 
Soldwyla,"  **  The  Seven  Legends,"  etc.  Keller,  who,  however,  is  as  yet 
little  known  in  England,  died  in  July  last.  About  a  year  ago  he  was  feted 
in  the  German  magazines  and  otherwise  on  the  attainment  of  his  seventieth 
year,  hence  the  more  meagre  notices  which  now  ap^iear  on  his  death. 

Die  GaPtenlaube.  -Next  to  **  Jena,"  Mark-GKiningen  and  its 
Festival"  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  this  j>art  of  the  Gaiienlaiibe. 
On  August  24th  the  shepherd  boys  and  girls,  in  their  national  dress, 
assemble  at  the  Town  Hall  and  form  a  procession  with  music,  their  object 
))eing  to  commemorate  the  story  of  Bartholomew,  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  Cowit  of  Groningen.  After  a  service  at  the  church,  and  a  sermon  on 
the  faithful  sheplieixl  or  some  such  subject,  the  foot-racing  for  prizes  takes 
j)lace.  In  one  of  the  rj\ces  each  girl  avrries  a  tub  of  water  on  her  head, 
and  the  tirst  to  reach  the  goal  without  spilling  any  wins  the  first  prize. 
This  curious  custom  dates  back  to  the  early  jjart  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Bjornson  number. 
According  to  Herr  Bleibtreu,  Bjornson  is  to  the  Norwegians  what  Bums  is 
tij  the  Scotch  and  Bellman  to  the  Swedes.  He  is  the  voice  of  the  country, 
the  herald  of  the  national  soul,  and  beside  him  all  other  painters  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  Norway  seem  feeble  and  unfaithful. 

Nord  und  Sud. — The  subject  of  this  month's  character  sketch  is  the 
Hungarian  dramatist,  Gregor  Esiky.  The  same  magazine  tells  at  con- 
siderable length  the  sad  story  of  Westphalia,  under  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
There  is  also  a  capital  article  giving  a  history  ol  paper  as  a  writing  material. 
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The  High  Scho  1  H  IhUyR  nnd  the  Arranffo- 
inent  of  the  School  *  llaU-Years.  Prof. 
Holder. 

The  Promotion  of  Acndemically  Trained 
Tenchers. 

The  German  Emperor's  Visit  to  Iliixsia. 

ScHorer*^5  Famlllenblatt.  (Salon  Ausjrabe.) 

With  "  Ex  r*"  entitled  In  Lufl  und  Sonne. 

Berlin  and  I^ipztK.    l*a.t  14.   7.'>  Pi. 
Tlie  Homes  of  the  Schleswijf-Uolstein  Duk^s. 

( IIInstnit«d.)  A.  Knhemann. 
GriinwaUl  Castle.  (Hlnstrateil.)   O.  Keisnpr. 
The  rim  Mlnstc-  Celelj[r»tion».  (Illustratetl.) 
The  Iiit«matton<il  Mr <li(*al  Congress  at  Herlin : 

Biographies,  with  Portraits. 
Historv  of   the   German  Charrxcter.  III. 

Dr.  P.  Hlrtdi. 
International  Swlnd'ers.  IV. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  stnttgnrt.   Part  2. 

1  Mark. 

The  Kmperor  William's  Nfw  Possession  in 

I^rraine.   (lUustmteil.  > 
Osoar  II.,  King  of  Swedi'H  and  Norway.  With 

Portrait.   J.  KurjMjhinT. 
Thf  German  Emperors  Visit  to  Norwav. 

(Illnstrate.1.)   K.  AVUke. 
Oljerammergan  and  the  Passion  Play.  Hllns- 

trateil.)  A.  Palm. 
The  Monte  Generoao  Raiiwav.  (Illnstrated.) 
The  Jnhilee  Festivities  at  Bnissels.   ( lUus.  > 
Till*  Newest  Tyi)e  of  Sliip  in  the  German 

Navv.  (Illustrate*!.) 
The    New  Subnrlwn    Villa   Kesidenees  of 

Vienna.  (Illusti-atetl.) 
Monuments.  (Illustrated.) 
T)ie  Jubilee  of  the  Garde  4lu  Corps  at  Pots- 

«lam.  with  Historv'of  the  KeKlnient.  ( Illus.) 
Tlie  lat^  Gottfried  Keller.   Sophie  J unghans. 
Cremation  of  Gottfrle«l  KeHer.  (Illus.) 
An    Ambasaador's  Visit    to  Morocco.  II. 

(Illus.)   W.  B<*ckmann. 
Ai-ehduehess  Margaret  of  Austria  and  Prince 

Albert  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  With  Portrait's. 
The  Hohenzolleni  Museum.  (Illus.) 
Tlie  Planet  Mars.   J.  K.  Ehrlieh. 
The  Efhnund  Pass  In  Bohemia,  villus.) 
The  Swiss  Rifle  Meeting  or  Shooting  Festival 

at  Frauenfeld.  (Illub.) 

Unsere  Zelt.  l-«lpzig.  Sept.  1  Mark. 

Hynnotism.    Prof.  E.  Kmepi'lin. 
Railway  Fares.    Cr.  van  Muydeii. 
Cologne,  Past  and  Present. '  P.  Kurtli. 
Prussia  andGernmny  in  the  veai-s  to 
W.  Miiller. 

Jenn  Jacques  Rou>seau  in  the  Judgtuent  of  t 

Frenchmen  of  Tonlay.   R.  Mahre.nholt/. 
Abysitinia  and  the  Ab>-sjsinian  Question. 

Velhaffen  und  Klaslng*s  Neue  Monats- 

hefte.  Leipzig.  September.  1  Mark,  i^.')  Pf. 
German    Nortli    Sea    Wat-ering-Plau'Ps,— I. 

Text  and  Illustrations  by  Hans  Bohnlt. 
Michael  Angelo.    I.   (Illus.)    H.  Knackfuss. 
Int'-rnationnl  Correspondenc**    «>r  Princes 

:C{  Centuries  Ago, 
Driving.  (Illnstrateil.) 

Th«  Rival.   Novel,    By  Marie  von  Ebner- 

Fischenbach. 
Adolf  Meozel  and  his  latest  Etching.  With 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  L.  PletS4  h. 
Ooettie  and  tlie  Newtonians.    K.  Gros***. 
Marie  >-on  Kbner-Eschenb«icii.   AVIf  h  Portmit. 

P.  von  Szczeiianskl. 
A  Railway  tt»  Kllluia-Xjaro.  H.  \on  Spelllierg. 

Vom  Pels  2um  Meer.  Stuttgart.  Pni-t  1. 

1  Mark. 

Herr  Wilibald :  .Story  Hv  Paul  Hevse. 

Jena  and  the  7.'>th  Anniversary  of  t\^e  Tnion 
of  German  Univei-sity  Students.  (Illus- 
trated.)  R.  Kell. 

Travelling  in  Africa.   G.  Rohlfs. 

Women  and  Young  Germany.  J.  Proelss. 

CamhTil  Figures  of  the  Plant  World.  (Illu«.) 

MillUn'  Cyclists.   G.  Dol)erk.  I 

Have  Our  Ancestors  Always  Possesse<l  Five  < 
Fingers  and  Five  Toes  ?  *M.  Braun.  t 

Tyrol  Market  Pictures.   (IIUh.)  1 

The  Tall  Hat.  R.March. 

Junkermann,  Sohweighofer  and  Glivnli. 
Comedians.  (Illus.) 

The  late  Kduanl  von  Bauemfeld. 

Technical  Eilucation.  (Ilhis.) 

The  late  Robert  von  Honistein,  Composer  of 
Songs.   With  Portrait. 

The  Lamp  of  Eternal  Life.   R.  H.  preinz. 


Ppeussische  Jahrbucher—  Tlie  first  place  is  given  to  a  review  of  KarV 
Wilhelm  Nitzsch's  History  of  tUc  Geraian  l*cople  to  the  Augsburg, 
Religious  Peace."  But  most  interesting  of  all  is  Dr.  I^mme's  '*Study*^ 
of  Hamlet, "  in  which  Hamlet's  hesitation  to  carry  out  the  act  of  revenge  ho 
had  planned  is  defended  ;  the  hesitation,  in  the  critic's  opinion,  having  arisen 
from  th^  noblest  sense  of  jtistice  and  motives  of  the  wisest  moderation. 

SchOPeP's  Familienblatt -*'Gliicksburg,  Gravonstein,  Sonderburg,  and 
Augustenburg "  are  the  aistles  of  the  Schles wig- Hols tein  Dukes  brieti}' 
descril>ed  in  this  magazine.  '  Augustenburg  is  now  used  as  a  training'-college 
for  schoolmistresses,  and  Sonderburg  has  been  turned  into  barracks. 
Gravensteiii  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  during  the  recent  rawioeuvres. 
The  most  interesting  seem  to  be  Gliicksburg  and  Sonderburg,  with  their 
ancient  chapels  and  family  toniKs.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Venetian  power, 
Augsburg  glory,  Niiremberg  wit,  Stnisbourg  artillery,  and  Ulm  money  ruled 
the  world,  and  now  Ulm's  name  is  again  heard  throughout  Germany  and  the 
whole  world,  but  this  time  it  is  not  the  old  square  gold  and  sih'er  eoin.s  of 
I'lm  whose  praises  are  sung  :  it  is  the  great  pile,  the  minster  with  a  dome 
live  metres  higher  than  the  Cologne  dome,  which  is  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
Begun  513  yeiira  ago  (the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  June  .'^th,  1377),  the 
top  stone  of  the  tower — a  stone  so  large  that  four  men  can  sit  comfortably 
on  it—  was  only  placed  in  position  in  May,  1889. 

UebeP  Land  und  MeeP. — A  few  weeks  ago  the  German  Emperor 
William  ciiused  fpiite  a  sensation  in  Germany  by  purchasing  an  estate  ar 
irrville,  in  Lorniine,  and  we  now  ^et  a  brief  description,  with  illustration, 
of  the  castle.  The  Emperor's  visit  to  Norway  is  made  the  occasion  of  a 
biographical  notice  of  King  Oscar,  besides  pictures  of  Christiaaia  and  of  the 
festivities  in  ccmnectiou  with  the  visit.  Germany  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
siiid  t(t  be  slow  in  erecting  monuments  to  her  heroes  ;  indeed,  in  that 
respect  no  country  does  more  honour  to  the  memories  of  her  great 
>\Titers  and  musicians.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  one  of  her  greatest  lyric  poets 
and  satirists,  Heiniich  Heine,  who  has  now  l)een  dead  thirty-four  years,  in- 
still without  a  suitable  monument  in  Diisseldorf,  his  native  town.  Tht- 
design  for  one,  however,  has  at  last  been  selected  by  a  committee,  and  it  i^ 
to  be  hoped  that  the  memorial  will  before  long  be  an  accomplished  fact . 
The  sfinie  article  gives  accounts  of  some  other  new  monuments,  notab] 
those  to  Abt  Vogler  at  Darmstiidt,  Moses  Mendelssohn  at  Dessau,  and 
Fmnz  von  Gabelsberg  at  Munich,  of  all  of  which  illustrations  are  given. 
The  history  of  the  Prussian  princes  is  the  history  of  Prussia  ;  only  in  very 
few  countries  is  the  fate  of  the  royal  house  so  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  people  as  it  is  in  the  land  which  forms  the  heart  of  united  Germany. 
Specially  privileged,  then,  is  Berlin  in  its  possession  of  the  Hohenzollenr 
Museum  in  the  Castle  Monbijou,  which  contains  an  incomparable  collection 
of  family  treiisures  and  memorials  of  every  important  epoeh  in  the  history  e»f " 
the  Fatherland.  A  c;ipitd  description  of  the  museum  will  be  found  in  this 
magazine. 

Unsere  Zeit.— Nowadays  everybody  is  compelled  to  spend  some  hours  of 
his  life  in  railway  travelling,  and  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  everything 
connected  with  it,  especially  the  fares,  should  always  be  one  of  the  questions 
of  the  hour.    Hie    Austiian  Zone  Tariff"  is  here  fully  explained. 

Velhagen.  Tn  the  first  part  of  the  new  volume  there  is  a  story  entitled 
**Tlie  Rival,"  by  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  who  is  further /^^e<i  this 
month  in  honour  of  her  sixtieth  birthday.  Hans  Bohrdt's  **  North  Se.-i 
Watering  Places  "  are  the  islands  of  Sylt  and  Fiihr,  of  which  he  also  gives 
many  sketches.  Dr.  H.  Zimmem,  who  writes  on  the  "International  Cor- 
respondence of  Princes  Three- aiid-thirty  Centuries  Back,"  deals  with 
tablets  unearthe<''  about  two  years  ago  in  the  ruins  at  El  Amama,  on  the 
Nile.  Tliese  h*«.ve  turned  out  to  be  letters  from  the  kings  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  the  other  states  of  Mesopotamia,  addressed  to  Ameiiophis  III. 
and  his  son  Amenophis  IV.  of  Egypt. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— The  new  volume  opens  well.  The  "  Seventy- 
five  Years'  Jubilee  at  Jena  "  has  called  into  existence  two  very  interesting 
articles  on  the  history  of  Jena  and  its  University  in  the  Gartetilaube  and  in 
Vmn  Fds  zum  Meer ;  but  the  illustrations  in  the  latter  being  so  numerous, 
many  of  them,  unhappily,  go  to  grace  the  following  article  on  ** Travelling: 
in  Africa."  Johannes  Proehw  has  written  a  very  able  article  on  Women 
and  Young  Gennany."  After  comparing  together  Rahel  Vamhagen, 
Bettina  von  Amim,  and  Charlotte  Sticglitz,  h^  deals  more  fully  in  the- 
present  instalment  with  Bettina  ang.Gpetl^e^  CjOOQIC 
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THE  BELGIAN  AND  SCANDINAVIAN  REVIEWS. 


BELGIAN. 
Bevue  Generale. 

Sccialism.  A  study.  By  P.  Castelice. 
Protection  for  Ticket  of  Leave  Men.  Ey 

Bug.  Gilbert. 
La  Savoie.   (The  end.)   By  Charles  Buet. 
The  Relief  of  Bmin  Pacha.  (The  end.)  By 

Ph.  Gilbert. 
The  Komance  of  a  Poor  Girl.  (  Continuation.) 

By  Etienne  Marcel. 

Bevue  de  Belgique. 

The  Belf^an  Vendee.  By  Ch.  Vereamer. 
The  Sinai.  (Continuation.)  By  G.  de  Lombay. 
The  Study  of  Folklore  in  Flanders.  By 

Aug.  Gittee. 
Bevcil.   ANoveL  By  Fritz  Luttens. 
In  tlie  Beautiful  Land  of  Flanders.  (Poetry.) 

By  Franz  Foulon. 
Profit  Sharing.  By  Ch.  Potvln. 


Xa  SocleuT  Nouvelle. 


On  Criminality.  By  S.  Marlino.  • 
Jules  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.    (The  end.)  By 

Jules  Destrec. 
The  Men  Shot  at  Mechlin.  (The  end.)  By 

Georges  Eckhoud. 
The  Mysteries  of  Exchange.  By  F.  Borde. 
The  Proposed  visit  of  Wilhelm  II.  to  Paris. 

By  Franz  Nautet. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Forr  Och  Nu.  September  and  October,  Illus- 
trated. 
Ea«ti^'ard  Ho ! 
Scenes  from  SiLrO. 
The  Nailmakeri  of  Nerke. 
A  Snake  Story  from  Ceylon.  Prof.  H.  Hensoldt 
The  Genie  of  The  Night.  A  Fantasy  by  N— m. 
Lapland  and  the  Laps.   (From  "  Hridrun.'*) 
Tha  Adventures  of  a  Swed'sh  Sailer.  B.A.M. 


THE  BELGIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  Heme  Gmerale,  under  the  title  of  **  Ebude  fur  le  Socialisme,"  gives  a 
pretty  fair  summary  of  the  ideas  of  Karl  Marx  aiient  Capital,  followed  by  a 
so-called  refutation,  which  refutes  nothing  however.  If  Socialistic  writers 
have  no  cleverer  champions  of  Capital  to  contend  with,  the  day  is  theirs,  as 
far  as  the  war  of  words  goes.  In  only  one  thing  can  we  commend  the  writer's 
study,  and  that  is  in  his  faith  in  the  future  reserved  to  the  so-called  '*free 
Socialism"  of  English  working  men,  as  against  the  "State  Socialism  "of 
Germany. 

** Protection  for  Ticket-of -Leave  Men"  is  a  deeply  thought-out  paper  by 
Mr.  Eug.  Gilbert,  full  of  a  most  practical  philosophy  and  philanthropy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  here  a  hymn  of  praise  in  favour  of  English  free<lom 
in  matters  of  head  and  heart.  Experiments  have  proved  that  official  protec- 
tion for  ticket-of-leave  men  is  either  inefficacious  or  baneful,  and  therefore, 
whilst  proving  its  faith  in  man  by  instituting  a  new  feature  in  Belgian  law — 
t.e.,  cmditioiial  libei'athn — the  Belgian  Legislature  has  wisely  referred  the 
protection  of  the  men  so  liberated  to  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Charles  Buet  continues  his  description  of  **  La  Savoie,"  and  gives  one 
such  a  brilliant  picture  of  its  beauties,  that  it  is  all  one  can  do  not  to  take 
the  train  and  set  oflf  to  verify  in  how  far  his  eulogium  is  de8er\'ed.  '*The 
Relief  of  Emia  Pacha,"  by  Mr.  Ph.  Gilbert,  which  comes  to  an  end,  closes  at 
least  with  something  original.  Though  n©t  accepting  to  the  full  Stiinley's 
portraiture  of  Dr.  Snitzler,  Mr.  Ph.  Gilbert  still  believes  enough  of  the 
delineation  to  stamp  Emin  with  the  stigma  of  duplicity.  To  the  question, 
Why  should  Emin  have  played  fast  and  loose  with  Stanley  ?  Mr.  Ph.  Gilbert 
answers,  **  Because  presumably  suice  186(>,  when  he  offered  Equatoria  to  Sir 
John  Kirk,  he  had  communicated  with  Bismarck  through  Dr.  Junker  (or 
some  one  else),  and  only  kept  Stanley  at  bay  in  the  hope  that  meanwhile 
either  Wissmann  or  Peters  would  come  to  his  relief  and  so  enable  him  to 
hand  over  the  country  to  his  own  countrymen."  Looked  at  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  Mr.  Gilbert's  contention  seems  most  plausible,  though,  of 
course,  it  cannot  at  present  be  proven.  When  will  the  **  poor  girl "  of  Mr. 
Etienne  Marcel  at  last  be  left  in  peace  ?  In  spite  of  the  title  given  to  her 
story  there  is  little  romance  in  her  life,  if  any. 

La  Socute  Nouvelle. — ^The  **  Mysteries  of  Exchange  "  seem  to  be  a  greater 
mystery  to  Mr.  F.  Borde  than  ever.  Financiers  are  shady  enough  by  all 
means,  without  the  calumnies  of  Mr.  Borde  they  would  still  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  execration  of  the  world.  What  more  can  this  hater  of 
Jewry  want  ?  The  article  on  criminality,  by  Mr.  S.  Merlino,  is  unfortunately 
too  long  to  be  translated  entirely,  and  too  short  and  logical  to  be  analysed. 
Again,  Mr.  Merlino  protests  against  the  manufacture  of  criminals  by  the 
law  itself.  He  says  m  conclusion  :  **If  society  had  not,  in  punishing,  any 
other  object  than  to  protect  itself,  it  would  act  better  in  defending  itseft 
against  legal  crime  than  illegal  crime.  Usury,  stock -jobbing,  the  working 
of  man  by  man,  and  commercial  frauds  ought  to  call  for  more  severity  than 
small  larcenies.  In  any  case,  a  theft  of  the  value  of  several  millions  ought  to 
be  punished  as  severely  as  several  millions  of  small  thefts.  Instead  of 
which  our  prisons  are  to-day  full  of  poor  devils,  whose  only  fault  is  that  they 
have  not  been  able  tt)  pay  a  Is.  dinner  partaken  of  at  the  'restaurant,*  or  to 
liavo  played  an  organ  in  the  street  without  permission  of  the  police,  or 
to  have  returned  in  kind  some  brutality  or  other  they  w^ere  subjected  to  at 
the  hands  of  the  police,  etc.,  etc.  But  then,  you  see,  prisons  afford  a 
living  to  jailors,  trials  give  work  to  the  police,  the  lawyers,  and  the  magis- 
strates,  the  laws  feed  the  legislators,  and  all  these  are  the  henchmen  of  the 
Government,  which  is  its  own  beginning  and  end."  Such  is  the  morality  of 
the  fable,  and  a  doubtful  morality  it  would  be  if  it  were  true.  Happily, 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  i.e.,  criminality  is  not  a  matter  of 
theory,  but  of  fact.  Tlie  story  of  "  Tlie  Men  Shot  at  Mechlin  "  is  concluded 
in  this  number,  and  Mr.  Georges  Eckhoud  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
achieved.  About  the  proposed  visit  of  Wilhelm  II.  to  Paris,  Mr.  Francis  Nauett 
has  only  to  say  that  it  is  an  impossibility — a  mere  dream.    We  fancy  he 
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IVaste  anil  Economy.  Spargeon. 
Under  the  Waters.  A  Cl^t  with  a  Hlver, 
Tlie  Swedish  Lutlieraa  Church  in  America. 
Swedish-Russian  Reminiscences.  S.  T. 

Sklllinff  Magazine.  Illustrated. 
Herr  Hansard's  Ward. 
I.ars  With.    (With  Portrait.) 
The  Hindoos. 
A  Bit  of  Brittany. 

The  Wild  Bird,  A  Sketch  of  Erery  -day  Life. 

Johannc  C.  Yogt. 
<;.nrdlnal  Newman.  (With  Portrait.) 
The  German  Burschenschaf  t.  George  Winter. 

(Translation.) 
Cremation.    (Translated  from  the  lievtie  des 
tleuz  Mcndes. 

Samtiden.  September.  (Bergen.) 
Unconscious  Brainwork.  A  Problem.  Knut 
Hamsun. 

Features  of  the  Swiss  Democracy.   Oscar  J. 

Tschudi.  (Conclusion.) 
Ijoxel  Lore!  Ola  Hanson. 
The  Heroines  of  Our  Modem  Psychological 

Novels.  Mrs.  L.  Marholm. 
The  Vanderbilt  Family.  Charles  de  Varigny. 

Tilskueren.  August,  (Copenhagen.) 

Ottavia  BonlcelH :  A  Story  of  Italy.  S. 

Schandorph.  (Conclusion.) 
The  Pentateuch.  Herman  Trier. 
Denmark—Norway.  Herman  Bang. 
On  Statistic  BconranioalBdncation.  Waldemar 

Fredericksen. 
A     Stage-historical    Contraversy.  Arthur 

Aumont. 

Some  New  Contributions  ta  the  History  of 
1864  (Danish-Ctorman  War).  It.  Nec-gaard. 
Impressionisme : "  A  Reply  ta  Erik  Skram. 
Herman  Bang. 


regrets  it,  for  he  gives  a  very  flattering  portrait  of  the  young  monarchy 
Strangely  enough,  he  tries  to  prove  that  Willielm  is  much  more  English- 
minded  than  his  father.  Frederick  was  a  German  of  the  old  type,  with  a 
love  for  England.  Wilhelm  might  be  described  as  an  Englishman,  with  a 
love  for  Germany  ;  he  is  more  the  son  of  his  mother  than  of  his  father. 

Relating  first  what  Wilhelm  has  done  in  his  short  reign,  the  writer 
concludes  as  follows  : — **  All  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  German.  Do  what  he 
will,  the  German  lias  to  bear  his  old-world  look  ;  in  the  German  cities  it  is 
the  soul  of  a  dead  world  that  takes  possession  of  you,  rtnd  through 
antiquated  customs,  still  kept  up,  you  feel  flitting  around  you  the  pressure 
of  old  remembrances,  much  more  than  anywhere  else.  Tliis  comes  from  an 
extraordinary  faithfulness  to  the  spirit  of  the  race,  and  I  fancy  that  all  the 
miseries  and  all  the  greatness  of  Germany  have  their  source  in  this  strength 
of  attachment.  But  a  young  emperor,  apparently  modelled  on  an  English 
basis,  i.e.,  the  most  pmctical,  and  the  most  modem  one,  is  going  to 
train  young  Germany — and  is  about,  if  not  to  cut  off,  at  least  to 
give  more  elasticity  to  the  bonds  that  tie  Germans  to  the  past.  In  this  way, 
lighter  and  more  decided,  obedient  to  a  directing  will,  full  of  vivacity  and 
life,  the  German  Empire  will  know  a  destiny  different  from  that  which, 
under  Wilhelm  I.,  seemed  to  be  its  final  consideration.  In  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  Old  Germany — professorial  and  love-making,  metaphysical  and 
sentimental ;  in  a  word,  not  yet  Americanized — was  perhaps  worth  more  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  what  will  succeed  to  this  ugly  period  of  business 
interests,  to  this  battle  of  necessities  which  puts  aside  all  the  good  things  of 
life." 

The  Remie  de  Bdgiqxie  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Vercomer,  in  which 
he  proves,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Flemish  districts  of 
Belgium  are  in  point  of  ignorance  what  Ireland  is  to  England  and  *'La 
Vendue"  to  France.  Unfortunately,  as  he  says,  the  Flemings  are  the 
majority  in  Belgium  ;  hence  the  danger. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  interesting  articles  in  FUrr  och  Nti  are  "  Eastward  Ho  I  '*  and  the 
Swedish-Russian  Reminiscences."  The  former  is  written  in  a  very 
fascinating — almost  poetical — style,  and  is  bent  on  showing  us  tliat  the 
Scandinavians,  and  more  especially  the  Swedes,  were  in  reality  the 
originators  of  the  Russian  empire  under  Ruric  and  his  brotliers,  who  were 
Swedes,  and  who  were  invited  by  the  people  of  Russia  (then  divided  into 
many  tribes)  to  come  and  reign  over  them — for,"  said  they,  **our  land  is 
lai^e  and  fruitful,  but  there  is  no  order  amongst  us,  and  we  are  dismayed." 
And  Ruric  came  and  settled  down  in  Novgorod,  and  his  two  younger 
brothers  came  and  settled  down  also — the  one  (Sineus)  in  Beloozero,  and  the 
other  (Truvor)  in  Izliorsch  ;  and  they  took  their  people  with  them,  it  appears, 
and  made  themselves  comfortable. 

SanUiden  concludes  its  interesting  articles  on  the  features  of  Swiss 
democracy,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  August  number,  and 
described  the  **Landsgemeinde."  In  the  present  issue  w*e  are  told  of  the 
**  Referendum,"  another  of  the  Swiss  self-government  methods.  The 
"  Landsgemeinde  "  was  an  old-time  institution  ;  the  Referendum,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  entirely  modem  one,  having  existed  at  the  most  about 
thirty  years.  Both,  however,  are  founded  on  the  sound  and  shrewd 
principle  that  the  people  themselves  should  be  masters  of  their  country,  and 
nave  tne  public  affairs  in  their  own  hands.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
Referendum,  in  some  form  or  other,  exists  in  every  canton,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  favour  the  Landsgemeinde  government.  The  ground- 
work, however,  of  the  whole  Swiss  democracy,  and  perhaps  the  secret  of  its 
signal  success,  is  that  the  oflicials — if  one  may  call  them  so,  remembering 
how  different  is  the  case  with  our  own  officials-— do  their  work  }ionoris  ca^tm, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  they  are  chosen  by  the  citizens  for  short 
periods  (in  Glaums  the  time  of  office  is  three  years),  and  when  the  time  has 
expired  they  step  quietly  out  of  the  way  and  give  place  to  new  ones.  Thus 
each  citizen  has  a  chance  of  being  selected  as  a  representative  of  his  brothers, 
and  even  in  suoh  case  is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  people — and  not  by 
any  means  the  headpiece,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  The  administrative 
chief  or  president  of  Glaums  has  a  small  salary  of  about  £16  to  make  up  for 
the  time  spent  in  his  duties,  so  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  serving  for  each  other 
is,  in  these  peaceful  little  cantons,  a  labour  of  love  entirely.  A  small  manufac- 
turer may  be  the  mayor ;  a  lawyer,  perhaps,  the  judge ;  a  merchant,  the  Raths- 
herr  or  councillor,  and  so  on.  >^  j 
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SOME  FOREIGN   MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 
Revue  Mllltalre  de  T^tranger. 

Tiio  Kussian  Military  Schools. 
The  Peace  Effective  of  the  German  Arm  v. 
TJie  Military  Or((anization  of  Koiimunia^ 
Garrison  8ervi(?e  in  Germany. 
The  Military  Org/uiizaidou  of  Sweden. 
The  Fora^fe  Itation  in  the  German  Army. 
The  Annexation  of  Heligoland  to  the  lierman 
Umpire. 

Lonl  Wolseley'-s  Article  in  /farprr'^  Mnga- 

Journal  des  Sciences  Mllitaires. 

Tlie  Tactic  of  Supplies.   (Ci,ntinuc«l.)  Bv 

General  Lewal. 
Establishment  of  Po-^t."*  on  the  IJout**  of  tjir 

WeHtem Soudan.  (Continued.)  Uv General 

Philebert. 

The  Social  and  Military  AsiK?cts  of  tljc  Life 

of  nn  Officer. 
Kotes  on  the  Ileorjtanization  of  the  Annv. 

XIII.   Tlie  Territorial  Am IV. 
The  War  of  Matises.   Strategical  Preixinition 

for  Deci.slve  Actions.  II.  1H7<». 
The  Cainiiaipi  of  1814.   The  CavRh-y  of  tlif 

AHie<l  Armies.   (Continuetl.)  C'uiitidn 

Weil. 

Cavalry  Uemounts  in  Fnince  and  Abroad. 
(.Continued.; 


Le  Spectateup  MiUtaire. 


By 


l{ci)ort.  on  the  Military  Budget  of  IMd. 

lioel  DesmavsouM. 
Caiiitulation.H  In  the  Oi)en  Field.   By  Captain 

II.  Choppin. 
In!'aT)tr>'  iixcrcises  and  Manc  iivj'o. 
The  Aeronaut  of  Berlin. 

llie  Annunrieri  of  the  I  rench  Army,  1S1V»-1SV«). 


Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Tlie  War  Xa\les  of  Antinultv  and  of  the 

Middle  Ajfcs.   III.  ( lUu<*tnitttl. ,  By  JJear- 

Admiral  Serre. 
liegutation  of    the  Standanl  Compass  on 

making  a  landfall  with  or  without  ah erin;; 

couri»e.  By  Captain  K.  Fournier, 
On  the  approximation  in  tleterminin^j  Lon«:i- 

tude  by  I  ho  Occultation  of  a  Star. 
Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Xavy  of  France. 

X.  Tlie  Lai>tOpemTi(Mit  andtbeiiuinof  ti'«* 

Fleets  of  Louin  XIV.   By  Captain  Chalxiud- 

AriiAult. 


La  Marine  Francaise. 

> 

The  French  Xaval  Man<i  uvn'8— Letters  from 
Officers. 

Adndral  Aul»e  and  tlje  "  lVtit«*  Ih^publique 
Franvaise"  and  the  "  KHtafttte." 

The  Na>Til  Budget  for  \m\. 

Franet)  and  Kngland  a  propat  of  Submatine 
Boats. 

Guns  and  Torpcdoc?.   By  Admiral  Vallon. 
The  Knglish  I^avnl  Manteuvi-es. 
Accidents  to  Boder-tulH*^. 
The  English  Fleet  at  Toulon— a  few  oom- 
]Kiri»onSw 


AUSTRIAN. 

Mltthellungen   aus   dem    Gebiete  des 
Seewesens. 

Kecent  Researches  in  Oceanography— Tern [»e- 
ratnre  of  the  Sea,  and  Ocean  Currents.  (Con- 
tinued.) By  Couimafider  Hermann. 

Steamship  Compantesand  Au.xilhiry  Cmi^ers. 

Lesions  to  be  learnt  from  Naval  ]$(ana>uvre« 
from  the  Journal  of  the  K.U.S.  Institution. 
By  Rear>AdmiraI  Mavne,  C.B. 

Blectricity  on  Board  War  Ships  from  the  Pro- 
c«*edings  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute.  By 
S.  Dana  Green. 


FRENCH. 

General  Lewal,  in  the  continuafeion  of  his  importiint  series  of  articles  im 
the  Joimml  des  Scie)ices  MUitaire.%  enters  fully  into  the  organization  of  the 
Auxiliary  Train,  and  into  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  supplies  inpersonmd 
and  materiel  required  to  keep  an  army  corps  up  to  its  full  "fighting  .strengtli. 
The  ideal  which  he  wishes  to  see  attained  is  that  the  army,  after  it  has  taken 
the  field,  should  be  kept  up  to  its  complete  strength  in  every  debiil,  and 
that  the  reinforcements,  both  of  persomiel  and  materiel,  should  reach  it  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  not  in  a  succession  of  avalanches.  The  present 
system  of  sending  reinforcements  in  large  bodies  not  only  inordinately  taxes 
the  transport  service,  but  injuriously  aflfects  the  recipient  corps  itself.  A 
large  number  of  men  suddenly  introduced  into  a  regiment  materially  lessens 
its  value,  and  acts  detrimentally  on  its  efficiency  as  a  fighting  unit ;  whereas 
a  few  men,  introduced  day  by  day,  would  be  speedily  assimihited  without  undue 
inconvenience,  and  the  unit  would  always  be  fit  to  carry  out  any  task  required 
of  it.  In  order  to  attain  this  ideal  of  perfection,  the  first  steps  that  require  to« 
be  taken  are  to  a.scertain,  \vith  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the  amount  of 
waste  likely  to  occur  (1)  under  the  ordinary  casualties  incidental  to  an  army 
in  the  field;  (2)  after  a  slight  engagement;  and  (3)  after  a  great  battle.. 
General  Lewal  takes  as  a  standard  on  which  to  liase  hLs  calculations  luu 
anny  corps  of  40,000  men,  and  works  out  the  details  for  eacli  ccmtingency . . 
The  daily  waste  in  men  he  estimates  would  be  130,  and  in  horses  96, 
ciilculated  on  the  assumption  that  one-lialf  the  total  strength  of  the  corps  in., 
men  would  have  to  be  renewed  within  five  months  after  the  opening  of  the- 
caiiipjiign.  This  waste  the  General  would  have  replaced  day  by  day,  for  the- 
reasinis  already  stated,  and  also  Ihjcuuko  tlie  passage  of  small  liodies  would 
ofler  less  tempt*ition  to  officials  in  the  rear  to  keep  them  back  for  special 
sei*vices,  as  is  st»  freciuently  done  when  orgiinized  bodies  of  tr<K)j)s  are 
despatched  to  the  front.  In  the  same  way  he  calculates  the  am*)unt  of 
transport  required  for  ammunition,  fo(Kl,  «S:c.,  its  (1)  llfi  wagons  a  day  under 
normal  conditions ;  (2)  21*3  after  a  slight  engagement ;  and  (3)  from  1,01*:^ 
to  l,37(i  after  a  severe  battle.  The  waste  of  horses  in  tlie  German  Army 
during  the  la.st  war  is  set  down  as  38,000,  out  of  a  total  of  60,000.  Of  these 
losses,  14,595  were  due  to  casualties  under  fire. 

In  the  Jieo'e  Maritime  et  Colniiiale  Admiral  Serre,  in  **The  War  Navies 
of  Antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  discusses  the  much-vexe<l  question 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  (Kirs  and  rowers  in  the  Greek  triremes  and  in  the 
Avar  galleys  witli  four  or  more  banks  of  oars  ;  whilst  Captain  Chabaud- 
AniaiUt  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  French 
navy  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  prior  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  During  tliis  period  .l^r6me  de  Pontchartnun  was  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Naval  Administnition,  and  much  of  the  obloquy  consequent  on 
the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  fleet  has  been  cast  on  this  Minister's  memorj', . 
French  writers,  Saint-Simon  among  the  number,  not  having  hesitated  to- 
assei^  that  he  received  bril)eB  from  the  English  Government,  and  that  he 
systematically  connive<l  at  the  ruin  of  the  fleet  out  of  hatred  to  the  young 
Comt«  de  Toulouse,  the  then  Admiral  of  France.  These  reproaches  Captain. 
Aniault  shows  to  be  unjust,  and  proves  that  J^r6me,  in  spite  ©f  numerous 
faults  of  tamper,  did  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  fleet,  but  that  all  his  eflbrts  were  rendered  vain  on  account  of  the 
absolute  refusal  of  Louis  XIV.  to  supply  him  with  the  requisite  funds. 

From  the  Spect<it€ifr  Milit<fire,  which  reviews  the  Ileport  of  the  Committee 
at  considerable  length,  it  appeai-s  that  the  gross  estimate  for  the  French 
Militaiy  Budget,  for  1891,  amounts  to  675,727,690  francs  (£27,029,108). 
which  is  a  saving  of  43,195,360  francs  over  that  of  the  present  year.  The 
total  peace  effective  of  the  army  is  set  down  at  510,640  men,  exclusive  of 
officers  and  gendarmerie,  an  increase,  since  1888,  of  no  less  than  37,079  rfien. 
Whilst  the  charges  under  several  heads  show  a  considerable  saving,  sub- 
stantial increases  are  nevertlieless  demanded  on  three  important  points 
intimately  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  the  French  army,  viz.,  for.  the 
autunm  manoeuvres,  1,119,755  fnmcs  ;  for  calling  out  the  reservists  and  the 
territorial  army,  1,541,982  francs  ;  and  for  improving  the  status  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  3,805,480  francs.  It  is  proposed  next  year  ^hat 
four  army  corps,  in  place  of  two,  shall  be  engaged  in  corps  manoeuvres  for  • 
20  days,  whilst  tlie  remaining  fifteen  corps  will  bo  ejCeIt;iia^d^o^:^^^y8  in. 
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^pontaneoiu  Ignition  and  Bxplotlons  in  Coal 
Bunkers.   By  Professor  VivUn  B.  Lewes. 

The  Below  Water  Discbarge.  Right  Ahead,  of 
Torpedoes,  and  other  moot  questions  con- 
nected with  Torpedoes.  By  Julius  Heinz. 

The  New  Org.ini8Btlon  of  the  Chinese  Navy. 

The  Dutch  Bamship,  "  Beinier  Claeszen." 
(Illustratad.) 

GERMAN. 

.Internationale Revue  iiber  die  firesammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

How  can  Universal  Peace  be  attained?  By 

P.  Von  lind. 
Germany :  As  to  the  effects  which  the  National 

Development  of  the  Military  System  may 

be  expected  to  have  on  the  civilized  peoples 

of  Europe. 

■  Oil  the  Development  of  Modem  Naval  Tactics. 

(Concludei  ) 
.  Austria :  Naval  Mobilisation— England, France, 

Germtny.  Austria,  and  Italy. 
•Italy:  Italian  Correspondence.  By  Pellegrino. 
iFrance  :  The  Tactic*  of  the  Three  Arms. 
Portuoal :  The  Military  strength  of  Portugal 

under  Dom  Carlos. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

The  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  13th  September, 
1882. .  Principally  from  the  account  of  Ser- 
geant Palmer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Italian  Army  and  Navy  in  the  Arst  six 
months  of  1890. 

The  Italian  Fortresses.  (Concluded.) 

Armoured ^hips  and  their  Kmploymeot  in 
Action  up  to  the  Present  time. 

Horse  Le^s  and  Horse-shoeing. 

:sNeue  Mllltarlsche  Blatter. 

The  Campaign  of  the  First  German  Army  in 
the  North  and  North-West  of  France,  1870-71. 

.^ager  Detachments  in  the  Russian  Army.  II. 
'  G  un-ootton  as  a  means  of  Destruction  against 

the  Forts  on  the  French  Frontier. 
Kxtr^cts  from  the  Day  Book  of  a  Russian 

Soldier.  II. 
M.  Paul  Qlffard's  new  Ballistic.** 
'  The  Summer  Exercises  and  Manceuvret  of  the 
Russian  Army,  1890. 

ITALIAN. 
.Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genlo. 

Quick-firing  Guns  and  Field  Artillery.  By 

Major  Allason,  R.A.  ^  ' 

General  Brialmont's  Theory  of  Fortifications. 
Firing  Instructions  for  the  German  Field 

Artillery.   Pp.  109. 
The  Mannesmann  Process  for  Manufacturinir 

Metal  Tube*.  (Illustrated.) 
The  New  French  Instructions  for  serving  80 

and  90  mm.  Guns,  and  recent  innovations 

in  Field  Artillery. 
Portable  Field  Railways  In  the  German  Army. 

(Ulustratei.) 
Tlie  Giffard  Gun.  (Illustrated.) 
German  Experiments  with  Smokeless  Powder. 

Rivista  Marittima. 
Modem  Naval  Tactics. 

Compasses  on  board  our  Ships  of  War.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Fire-Ships  and  Infernal  Machines  in  Naval 

Warfare  :  an  Historical  Sketch. 
A  Month  In  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  (Continued.) 
The  Spanish  Submarine  Boat  Peral. 
The  Giffard  Gun. 

SPANISH 

Jllvista  General  de  Marina. 

Oceanography.   BvJ.  Thoulet. 
The  History  of  Militory  Literature  in  Spain 
The  Drinking-water  on  board  Ships  of  War. 
The    Bnglish    Naval    Mobilization  and 

Manoeuvres. 
Spanish  Intervention  at  the  Bombardment  of 

Buenos  Ayres. 


brig^e  and  divisional  manoeuvres.  The  Spectateur  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  mortality  per  thousand  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  various 
European  armies,  viz. :  Spain,  13*49 ;  Russia,  8'88 ;  Italy,  7*74 ;  Austria,  6'94 ; 
France,  6*09  ;  England,  5*13  ;  Belgium,  4*78  ;  Grermany,  3*97  per  thousand. 
These  statistics  were  presented  at  the  recent  Medical  Congress,  at  Berlin, 
and  refer  in  the  case  of  France  to  1888  and  in  that  of  the  other  countries  to 
1886  and  1887. 

GERMAN. 

Thb  third  article  on  Major  Kunst's  work  on  the  **  Campaign  of  the  First 
German  Army  in  the  N.  and  N.-W.  of  France,  1870-71,"  which  appears  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Neiie  MUUdrische  Bldtter,  contains  manv 
interesting  details  respecting  this  campaign  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  Major  Kunst  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  mistakes,  but  in 
every  case  seeks  impartially  to  point  the  moral.  In  **  Gun-cotton  against 
the  French  Frontier  Forts,"  the  results  obtained  in  Germany  with  torpedo- 
shells  filled  with  this  explosive  are  given.  From  the  way  in  which  the  forts, 
each  armed  with  forty  heavy  guns,  which  are  so  thickly  sown  on  the  French 
frontier,  cross  their  £ure,  it  would  be  a  highly  hazardous  experiment  for  an 
army  to  attempt  to  force  its  way  through,  without  having  previously  placed 
them  hora  de  combat.  This  task  it  would  be  impossible  to  entrust  to  field 
artillery ;  whilst  to  lay  regular  siege  to  them  would  delay  operations  too 
much  on  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  German  artillerists  have  therefore 
been  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  suitable  shell,  which  shall  be  capable  of 
doing  the  work  quickly,  and  which  can  at  the  same  time  be  handled  without 
danger.  After  experimenting  with  melinite,  the  most  suitable  explosive  for 
the  new  torpedo-shells  has  been  found  to  be  gun-cotton,  the  special  prepara- 
tion of  which,  for  the  purpose,  is  fully  described,  as  well  as  its  destructive 
action  on  cement  work. 

The  article  in  the  LUenrntio^ude  Remie  iiber  die  gesammten  Armeen  uiid 
Flotten,  on  the  way  to  secure  universal  peace,  opens  with  so  just  an 
appreciation  of  the  present  state  of  armed  truce  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
fearful  conflagration  which  will  break  out  when  the  spark  reaches  the 
powder,  that  it  is  a  disappointment  to  find  no  better  solution  is  ofiered  of 
the  problem  of  how  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding  with  France  than  the 
suggestion  of  a  congress  of  French  and  German  historians  to  decide  which 
countiy  has  the  prior  claims  to  EIsass-Lothringen. 

The  Mittheihingen  iiber  Oegenstiinde  des  ArtiUerie  und  Qenie-Wesens 
mentions  that  an  improved  process  has  been  discovered  in  Sweden  for  the 
preparation  of  glass  for  lenses.  The  improvement  consists  of  adding  certain 
proportions  of  phosphorus  and  chlorine  to  the  vitreous  paste,  with  the  result 
that  the  glass  so  treated  becomes  absolutely  transparent  and  susceptible  of 
taking  the  very  highest  polish.  Lenses  prepared  from  this  glass  are  perfectly 
achromatic  and  admirably  suited  for  the  construction  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes.  It  is  asserted  that  microscopes  constructed  from  lenses 
prepared  in  this  special  manner  can  be  made  capable  of  distinguishing  atoms 
the  one-8, 000, 000th  part  of  a  millimetre  in  size,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
microscopes  would  be  five  hundred  times  more  powerful  than  any  at  present 
made. 

ITALIAN. 

The  Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio  opens  with  an  article  on  **The  Relative 
Value  for  Field  Service  of  Quick-Firing  Guns  as  Compared  with  Field  Artil- 
lery." After  showing  that  the  anticipated  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  fire 
of  quick-firing  guns  are  considerably  exaggerated,  Major  Allason  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  these  guns  are  not  suited  for  field  service,  principally  on 
account  of  their  want  of  power  in  comparison  with  modem  field  guns,  and 
that,  in  order  to  make  them  more  powerful,  their  calibre  must  be  increased, 
when,  if  this  were  done,  their  weight  would  disqualify  them  for  field  service. 
A  long  article  of  over  a  hundred  pages  gives  an  almost  textual  rendering  of 
the  important  new  G^erman  Instructions  of  the  29th  May,  1890,  on  the  firing 
of  Field  Artillery,  whilst  a  short  illustrated  one  shows  the  new  Mannesmann 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  tubes. 

The  Rimsta  Marittima  commences  the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  a  long 
series  of  articles  by  Lieutenant  Ronca  on  **  Modem  Naval  Tactics."  The 
writer  traces,  step  oy  step,  the  efiect  which  the  development  of  modem 
artillery  has  had  in  modifying  the  designs  of  ships  and  the  distribution  of 
armour  and  guns,  and  then  proceeds  to  enter  fully  into  the  best  method  of 
utilising  the  fire  of  the  guns  forming  the  principal  and  auxiliary  armaments 
of  the  ship.  In  the  article  on  Ceylon,  Dr.  Rho  gives  an  interesting  accoun<; 
of  a  trip  to  Kandy  and  of  a  visit  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peradenya. 
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Aug.  29.  Socialist  Congreaa  at  Bilbao  meets. 
Lord  Lieutenant  openi  the  new  Science  and 
Art  Museum  and  National  Library  at 
Dublin. 

Sanitary  Congress  at  Brighton  concluded. 
Cardiff  Strike  concluded  ;  arrangement 

between  Directors  and  Employes. 
Naval  Gunnery  School  transferred  to  Whale 

Island. 

30.  British  Squadron  at  Toulon. 

1.  Trades  Union  Congress  opens  at  Liverpool. 

2.  International  Conference  on  Agriculture 

Xns  at  Vienna. 
I  Day  celebrated  in  Germany. 
Trades  Union  Congress  adopts  Report  of  the 
Farliamentaiy  Committee — amendment 
of  censure  rejected. 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  Leeds. 
Meeting  of  British  Shipowners— resolution 
passed  to  form  a  federation  to  deal  witli 
labour  questions  affecting  shipping. 
Welsh  Eisteddfod  commences. 
3  German  Emperor  at  Kiel.   Naval  Review. 

British  Association  meets  at  Leeds. 
4.  Social  Congress  at  Bilbao  closes. 

§ueen  of  Roumania  at  the  Eisteddfod, 
reat  Fire  at  Salonica. 
Motion  adopted  at  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress in  favour  of  an  eight  hours  day  fixed 
by  Parliament. 
Diocesan  Conference  at  St.  Asaph. 
6.  Departure  of  British  Fleet  from  Toulon. 
Mr.  Fenwick  elected  Secretary  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  attheTrades  Union 
Congress. 

6.  Trades  Union  Congress  clows.  Mr.  BJrfc- 
wlstle  resigns  his  post  on  the  Parlja- 
mentary  Committee ;  vacancy  accepted  by 
Mr.  John  Burns. 

8.  Cavalry  Manoeuvres  in  Berkshire  conttmence. 
Bulgarian  Elections.  Victory  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Great  Strike  of  Dockers,  Seamen, 
etc.,  at  Southampton. 

9.  Worcester  Musical  Festival. 

10.  Meeting  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on 
the  Dwellings  of  tbe  Poor. 
Representatives  of  South  Wales  Conser- 
vative Associations  meet  at  Swansea. 
12.  Revolution  in  '^''^no.   Colonel  Kiinzll  des- 
patched by  the  a-  cderal  Government  with 
15,000  soldiers.  Tranquillity  restored, 
as.  Provisional  Government  by  Colonel  Ki&nzli 
at  Ticino,  aided  by  two  Conservatives  and 
two  Liberals.  ^  . .       „  . 

Congress  of   Belgian  Working  Men  at 

Brussels.  , 
Murder  of  J.  McGrath  In  Tlppertry  for 
sheltering  an  evicted  tenant. 

15.  Military   Manoeuvres   at    Grosswardein ; 

Smokeless  Powder. 
Great  Strike  at  Southampton.  Military 
called  In. 

Work  of  removing  the  Iron  Gates  of  the 
Danube  conmienced. 

16.  Great  Fire  on  the  Metropohton  Railway  at 

Farringdon  Street.  ,  „  _^  .     ,  «  « 
Genenil^zetas  elected  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  the  RepubUc  at  Salvador. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  at  Brecon. 

17.  Duke  of  Clarence  opens  Grangetown  Bridge, 

Austirian  Bmperor  arrives  at  Bobnatock. 
Portuguese  Cabinet  resigns, 
labour  Truce  at  Sydney  terminated.  Strike 
continued. 

18.  Duke  of  Clarence  at  CrickhoweM. 

Mr!^  John  Dillon.  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Winiam 

O'Brien,  M.P.,  arrested. 
Library  Conference  at  Beading. 

19.  Senor^'erraro  Martens  entrusted  with  the 

formation  of  the  new  Portuguese  0*binet. 


20.  Emperor  of  Austria  leaves  Germany. 

Cavalry  Manoeuvres  end. 

Library  Conference  closes. 

Winter  Session  University  Extension  move- 
ment opened  at  Toynbee  Hall. 

Kmg  Humbert  unveils  monument  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  Florence. 

22.  Anti-slavery  Congress  at  Paris. 
Outbreak o(  Influenza  in  aunsary. 
Meeting  of  the  Ulster  Loyalist  Union  Execu- 
tive i/ouncil. 

23.  Annual  Conference  of  tbe  Toung  Men's 

Christian  Association. 
Salvationists'  Procession  broken  up  by  Police; 

two  Salvationists  imprisoned. 
Arrest  of  Mr.  P.  O'Brien.  M.P, 
Anti-Slavery  Conference  at  Paris  closes. 

24.  The  Oxford  Diocesan  Conference  opens. 

26.  Trial  of  four  Irish  Members  commenced  at 
Tipperary,  Messrs  Dillon.  W.  OBr***" 
Condon,  and  P.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Harrison  s 
head  split— Mr.  Morley  looking  on. 
Cabinet  Council  held  in  Paris  votes  SOO.OOOf  rs 
to  alleviate  distress  caused  by  the  flocds. 

36.  Election  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  as  Sheriff 
of  the  City  of  London. 

29.  Election  of  Mr.  Alderman  Savory  as  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  coming  year. 
Relapse  of  the  King  of  tlie  Netherlands. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

3.  Sir  Frederick  Abel.  F.R.S.,  on  "The  De- 
velopment of  Applied  Science."  Elec- 
tricity :  Its  practical  uses  in  connection 
with  the  telegraph  and  telephone ;  as  a 
motive  power ;  its  use  in  the  fusing  and 
weldhig  of  metals.  Explosives. 

^  Sec.  C.-Geology.-Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  F.R.8.. 
Prof,  of  Geology  at  Oxford,  on  "  Geology 
as  an  Educational  Instrument." 
Sac  D  —  BioloKV.  —  Professor  A.  Milnes 
Marshall.  M.A..  M.D.,  D.Sc.  F.R.S.,  on 
"The  Development  of  Animals:  Einbry- 

S^!°if~Geography.— Sir  R.  Lambert  Play- 
fair,  Consul-Geberal  in  Algeria,  on  "  The 
Islands  and  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 

Sec.  F.— Economic  Science  and  Statistics.— 
Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.S.S.,  on 
"  Some  Aspects  of  Competition." 

Sec.H.— Anthropology.- Mr.  John  Evans, 
"  The  Antiquity  ofthe  Human  Race." 
6.  Sec.  D  — Biology.— Mr.  E.  H.  Hankln  on 
"  Some  Indications  for  the  Cure  of  In- 
fections Diseases:  the  Injection  of  the 
•  Natural '  Antiseptic." 

Sec.  K.— Economic  Science.— Professor  J. 
B  C.  Munro,  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
on  "  The  Probable  Effects  on  Wages  of  a 
General  Reduction  in  the  Hours  of 
Labour." 

6.  Sec.  F.— Economic  Science.— Dr.  Rhodes  on 
"The  Large  amount  of  Pauperism  in 
England."  .  _  ^ 

Operatives '  Lecture,  Coliseum.  —  Professor 
John  Perry  on  "  Spinning  Tope." 

8.  Sec.  E.  and  F.— Joint  meeting  ol  Geographi- 

cal and  Economic  Science  Sections.  Mr. 
Ravensteinon  "  Lands  of  the  Globe  Avail- 
able for  Colonization."   ^    ^  „,  „ 
Sec.  H.— Anthropology.  Dr.  G.  W.  Ham- 
bleton  on  "  PhysicATDelopment. 

9.  Sec.  E.— Geoitraphy.    Miss  Mene  Muriel 

Dowie  on  her  ^*  Bxjperiences  in  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains. 
General  Meeting.  -  Professor  C.  Verrion 
Boys,  F.R.S.,on  "  Quarts  Fibres  and  their 
Applications." 
10.  Sec. C— Geoloay.  Mr.  G.  Logenlobley, 
F.G.S.,  on  "  The  Origin  of  Gold. 


UTTERANCES.  NOTABLE  AND' 
OTHERWISE. 

Lord  Hartington  at  Barrow-in-Fumess  tnv 
Agricultuie.  Lord  Derby  at  Bury  on 
British  Industry.   (Aug.  30th.) 

1.  Bisliop  of  Bangor  on  Education. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  Swansea. 

2.  Mr.  Matkin,  Trades  Union  Congress.  Liver- 

pool, Presidential  Address. 
Lord  Cranbrook  at  Bangor. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  at  Bangor. 

3.  Lord  Hartington  at  York,  on  the  Session. 
Sir  Frederick  Abel  at  the  British  Association. . 

Leeds. 

4.  Lord  Wolseley  at  Sheffield. 
Lord  Cross  at  Sheffield. 

12.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Saltney  on  Technical. 

Education. 
20.  Mr.  John  Dillon  at  Swinford. 

Mr.    Forwood    in    Derbyshire    on  The 
Grievances  of  Government  hniployes. 
20.  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  Darlington. 
24.  Earl  Spencer  at  Wake6eld,  on  Ireland. 

Mr.  Jackson,  Financial  Secretary  to  the- 
Treasury,  on  the  Distress  in  Ireland. 
29.  Mr.  Morley  at  St.  Helen's. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  David  Duff,  Professor  of  Church  History,  - 
Edinburgh.  ^  ^ 

Dr.  John  Carruthers,  Father  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churches,  89. 

Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  64. 

Sir  E.  Grattan,  76. 

Baron  von  Lutz,  ex-Premier  of  Bavaria,  63. 
Miss  Marianne  North,  Traveller,  Botanist,. 
Artist. 

Gen  Noyes,  formerly  United  States  Minister 

Alexandre^Chatrian,  Novelist  and  Collabo- 
rateur  with  .^mile  Erckmann,  64. 

Dr.  Robert  Maguire,  of  St.  Olave's,  South- 
wark. 

Earl  of  Rosslyn,  56. 

Bishop  Leahy,  of  Dromore,  87. 

Alderman  Dennehy,  80. 

Dabols  Filler,  Artist. 

Canon  LIddon.  61.    , «  . 

Mrs.  Mary  Mackellar,  Highland  Poetess. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  "American  C#«r- 
lyle,"  84. 

Sir  William  Hardman,  Q.C.,  and  Editor  of 

the  Morning  Post,  «1. 
Lieut.-Col.  Stevens.  Military  Knight.  76. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Bigger,  Professor  of  Oriental 

Literature. 

Pickering  Phippe,  ex-M.P.  for  Northamp- 
ton, 63. 

Jules  Joffrin,  ex-Communard,  43.' 

Dion  Boucicault,  Actor  and  Playwright,  68. 

Dean  Norman  Johnstone,  of  St.  Andrews,  83. 

Mdme.  Jeanne  Samary.  Actress,  33. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  Rogers.  Author,  64. 

E.  P.  M.  Marum,  Pamelllte  Member  for 
Kilkenny  County  (North),  69. 

John  Mossman,  Scottish  Sculptor.  73. 

Lorenz  von  Stein.  Writer  o*  Political 
Economy  Lnd  Law.  • 

Captain  Knollys.  Chief  Constable  of  Metro- 
politan Police. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rule,  Wesleyan.  86. 

A.  J.  F.  EgertoTi,  M.P.  for  Bccles  Diviaiom 
of  South-east  Lancashire,  36. 
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ROYAL. 
Me.  T.  Edge,  Llandudno. 
The  Queen  of  Roumania. 

sitting  with  Welsh  harp.  See  Illustration,  page  379. 

POLITICAL. 
Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Stbeet. 
E.  Boulnois,  M.P. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Three-quarter  face. 

Lewis  Fry,  M.P. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Full  face. 

Gerald  Loder,  M.P. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face, 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  M.P. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Striking  likeness. 

Messbs.  Fbadellb  and  Young. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O  Brien  sitting,  side  face.  Mrs.  O'Brien  standing. 

William  O'Brien,  M.P. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Three-quarter  face.  Photo-Mezzotint. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  M.P. 

Full  length  portrait. 

SOCIAL 

Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Stbeet. 
Lord  Baring. 

Hetd  and  sbouldera.   Full  face. 

Viscount  Barrin&rton. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face. 

Marquis  of  Blandford. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Three-quarter  face. 

Lady  Wlllouflrhby  d'Eresby. 

Head  and  bust.   Full  face. 

Lord  Maenaghten. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Three-quart«r  face. 

Lady  Ileene  Hastings. 

Three-quarter  length.  Standing  facing  spectator. 

Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Hend  and  shoulders.   Full  face. 

Earl  of  Mar. 

li'  ml  and  shoulders.   Three-quarter  face. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle. 

Head  and  bust.   Full  face. 

Lady  Hilda  Rous. 

Head  and  bust.   Three-quarter  face. 

Duke  of  Teck. 

Head  and  shoulders.   FuU  face. 

Messrs.  Bassano. 
Lady  Brooke,  {g-p^ 

Half-length  portrait.  Three-quarter  face,  and  in  one  other  position. 
These  photographs  are  admirable  both  for  beauty  of  pose  and  fidelit3' 
of  expression. 

Mrs.  Webb,  isi^p:) 

Head  and  shoulders.   Face  in  proflle.   Good  portrait. 

Miss  Ethel  Matthews,  ig.p.) 

In  evening  dress.  Head  and  bust.  !niree-qv:art«r  faee.  A  very  pleasing 
study. 

Mrs.  Randegger.  0?.) 

Three-quarter  length  and  three-quarter  face.  A  perfect  likeness. 

Lady  Carew.  (i^.) 

Two  halMeugth  portraits  in  profile.  Striking  portraits. 

Messbs.  Fbadellb  and  Young. 
Sir  Hennr  Thompson. 

Three-quarter  length,  standing  facing  spectator. 

Lady  Carew. 

Head  and  butt.   Side  face.  Photo-Mezzotint. 

SCIENTIFIC. 
The  Stebboscopic  Company. 
Professor  Huxley. 

A  striking  portrait.  Heid  and  shoulders.   Three  positions. 


Messbs.  Fbadellb  and  Youko. 
Professor  Tyndall. 

Three-quarter  lengtli.   Full  face.   Sitting  at  a  table. 

Mr.  W.  Scott  Ilkley. 

Miss  M.  M.  Dowie.  (See  page  314.) 

THEATRICAL. 
Messbs.  Fbadellb  and  Young. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

Sitting  at  a  table  with  pen  in  hand.  Three-quarter  face.  Photo-Mezzo- 
tint. 

Mr.  Bassett  Roe. 

In  "  The  English  Rose."   Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face. 

Mr.  Foroes  Robertson. 

Ordinary  Costume.   Head  and  shoulders.   Three-quarter  face. 

Mr.  Lionel  Rignold. 

In  "  The  English  Rose."  Three-quarter  length.   Fnll  face. 

Miss  Sara  Palma. 

In  evening  dress.  Half  length.  Three-quarter  face. 

Miss  Julia  Neilson. 

Head  and  bust.   Side  face. 

Miss  Alice  Lethbridge. 

In  costume.  Three-quarter  length.   Full  face. 

The  Stebboscopic  Company, 
Miss  Attallie  Claire. 

As  "  Captain  Therdse."   Three  Positions. 

AMERICAN  CELEBRITIES. 
Mb  Wm.  Gill  (122,  Abchway,  N.). 
Dion  Boucicault. 

Half  length.  See  "  Progress  of  the  World,"*  page  320. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Head  and  bust.   Full  face. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Three-quarter  length.   Side  face.  Sitting. 

Miss  Laura  Bridgman. 

Three-quarter  length.  Side  face.  Sitting  reading. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
.Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Lord  Justice  Cotton. 

Three-quarter  length.   Full  face. 

Gilbert  Farquhar. 

Head  and  Shoulders.   Full  face. 

Herr  Bonawitz. 

Head  and  Shoulders.   Full  face. 

Miss  Lucile  HiU. 

Head  and  Bust.   Three-quarter  face. 

W.  H.  Massingham. 

Editor  of  the  Star.    Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face. 

Commissioner  Smith . 

Of  the  Social  Wing  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Three  positions. 

"Our  Celebrities" 

For  October  (28.  6d.),  published  by  Sampson  Low.  photographs  by- 
Walery,  contains  large  portrait«  o'f  Mlss  Ada  Rchan,  MP.  UCOrgQ. 
du  Maupier,  and  Madame  Melba. 

Fashion  and  Sport  has  published,  during  the  month,  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Alleyne  and  the  Barl  of  Whamcliffe. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.  a  photographic 
absurdity  which  should  prove  a  good  advertisement.  Also  a  li^t  of 
10  photographs  of  the  Braemar  Games,  held  at  Balmoral  on  the  4th 
of  September.  This  series  includes  not  only  the  Royalties  who 
were  present,  but  photographs  of  the  characteristic  Scotch  dances  and 
sports. 

Mr.  S.  H.  R.  Salmon  has  sent  us  a  nnmber  of  Spirit  Photographs. 

Some  of  the  effects  are  most  curious.   Mr.  Salmon  has  sent  «s  also 

a  series  of  four  photographs  of  the  military  statues  at  the  comers  of 

the  Wellington  Montinaeut. 
Sight  excellent  costume  photographs  of  the  principal  performers  in 

"  OaptaiR-Th^rfese"  have  been  sent         Mr.  Alfred|Ellis,  of  Upper 
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OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  STANDARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  report  progress  of  a  most  satis- 
factory nature  in  connection  with  the  compilation  of  the 
"Standard Index."  Mr.  Snowdon  Ward  is  already  well 
.at  work,  and  catalogues  come  pouring  in  by  every  post. 
*  *  We  shall  be  delighted, "  writes  one  of  the  largest  publish- 
ing firms,  **to  assist  you  in  every  way  in  the  very 
important  and  troublesome  work  which  you  have 
undertaken.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  hints 
which  our  experience  can  suggest  in  carrying  out 
your  great  scheme — for  great  it  is,"  Great  as  it  is,  it 
threatens  to  grow  still  greater.  American  and  French 
photographic  publishers  are  anxious  to  have  their  publi- 
cations included  in  the  "  Standard  Index.**  But  we  must 
at  first  restrict  the  **  Index,"  as  far  as  possible,  to  photo- 
graphs published  in  Great  Britain.  Afterwards,  any 
further  development  is  possible. 


The  Practical  Photographer  says 

Any  one  who  has  ever  wanted  to  obtain  a  particular 
photograph,  other  than  a  most  common  view  of  some 
popular  watering-place,  must  have  experienced  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  to  know  what  subjects  have,  and  what 
have  not,  been  photographed.  There  is  no  complet<e 
reference  catalogue  to  all  the  standard  photographs. 
Scientists  and  art  students  often  find  great  difficulty  in 
obtaininjr  photographs  of  particular  objects  in  connec- 
tion with  their  pursuits.  I  have  knowu  lecturers  go  to 
immense  expense  in  having  diagrams  drawn,  and  lantern 
slides  produced,  when  the  same  subjects,  far  better  treated, 
could  be  obtained  at  an  almost  nominal  price  from  a  London 
nouse  which  had  the  series  in  stock.  But,  unfoitunately,the 
lecturer,  and  his  printseller,  and  local  optician,  had  not  the 
needful  lists. 

The  rough  idea  of  an  "  Index  of  Standard  Photographs  * 
was  suggested  by  our  editor  to  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Review  op  Reviews,  who  amplified  and 
improved  upon  the  original  scheme,  and  decided  to  adopt  it 
in  connection  with  a  work  that  he  proposes  issuing  at 
Christmas  in  the  form  of  a  regumi  of  the  magazine  literature 
of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  "  Index  will  be  issued  tvith 
the  other  publication,  at  a  price  for  which  it  could  hjirdly  be 
profitably  published  alone,  and  it  will  have  the  advantage  of 
an  enormous  circulation  amongst  litemry  and  cultured 
people.  It  is  proposed  in  the  "  Index  '*  to  give  particulars, 
not  of  every  single  subject,  but  of  every  seri^Sy  and  many 
important  subjects  that  can  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  mere 
passing  interest.  The  list  of  photographs  of  celebrities,  and 
the  list  of  local  view  photographers,  will  be  two  prominent 
.  and  useful  features.  As  the  time  for  the  compilation  is  very 
short,  and  as  the  work  is  enormous,  publishers  even  of  one 
special  picture  are  asked  to  send  particulars,  endorsed  on  the 
envelope,  "  Standard  Photographs,"  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  Mow- 
bray House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Photographers  who 
have  a  few  special  subjects  in  the  hands  of  London  publishers 
should  grive  the  publishers'  names,  and  the  retail  selhng  prices 
of  the  various  sizes,  as  special  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  Index  "  causing  any  clash  between  the  interests  of  the 
actual  photographers  and  of  their  publishers  or  the  retailers. 
This  matter  is  of  such  importance  to  the  photographic  trade 
generally,  that  we  feel  justified  in  urging  everyone  to  furnish 
whatever  information  he  can  that  will  tend  to  make  the 
"  Index  "  complete  and  thorough. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  WilsoiiS  Photographic  Magazine  of  September  6th 
there  is  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  Con- 
vention of  American  Photographers,  held  at  Washington 
in  August.  The  following  is  the  report  on  colour 
photography : — 
The  invention  of  Frederick  Eugene  Ives,  of  Philadelphia, 
-  which  was  patented  the  23rd  of  last  month,  is  undoubtedly  a 


step  in  advance  in  photographically  rendering  the  colours, 
'  ana,  possibly,  may  prove  a  great  one.  The  invention  consists 
in  a  method  of  producing  a  set  of  (three)  photographs  of 
an  object  or  landscape,  which  can  be  subsequently  used  for 
the  production  of  a  heliochromic  picture.  The  Ives  patent 
consists*  of  an  apparatus  or  camera  whereby  three  negatives 
of  the  same  subject  can  be  taken  simultaneously,  the  light 
passing  at  the  same  time  through  three  different  colour 
screens  or  mediums,  a  full  description  of  which  cannot  be 
rendered  in  this  report.  While  tnis  invention  of  Mr.  Ives 
may  become  of  great  value  and  use,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  be  of  general  practical  utility  in  the 
hands  of  every  photographer. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

The  most  astonishing  results  over  aU  of  the  sciences  have 
been  produced  in  astronomy  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
After  an  exposure  of  thirty-three  minutes,  the  same  instru- 
ment which  renders  visible  to  the  human  eve  stars  of  the 
fourteenth  magnitude,  which  in  the  entire  heavens  would 
register  about  44,000,000  of  stars,  sliows  to  the  photo- 
graphic eye  134,000,000,  and,  on  an  exposure  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  would  throw  before  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  beholder  a  lunlinous  dust  of 
400,000,000  stars.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
humanity  has  man  possessed  the  power  of  penetrating 
so  profoundly  into  the  depths  of  the  infinite. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  with  the  Lick  d6-inch 
glass  the  moon  is  brought  within  about  100  miles  of  the 
earth,  with  this  new  40-inch  objective  in  the  hands  of 
the  astronomer  we  may  almost  expect  to  be  able  to  pho- 
tograph the  inhabitants  on  that  satellite,  providing, 
however,  they  remain  sufficiently  quiet  during  the 
lengthy  exposure. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  TRESS. 

The  photographic  interviewer  is  coming  to  the  front. 
Our  large  metropolitan  dailies  now  photograph  a  man's 
gestures  while  he  is  being  interviewed,  and  from  the 
negative  process  blocks  are  made  which  are  printed  with 
the  report,  rendering  increased  interest  in  the  interview. 
Phot(^^phing  lightning  flashes,  cloud  effects,  and 
meteorology,  of  drops  of  water  while  descending,  of  the 
effects  of  electrification  of  jets  of  liquid,  of  cannon  and 
rifle  balls  in  their  flight,  of  wave-sounds  produced  by  the 
human  voice,  photographing  the  bottoms  of  oil  wells, 
and,  at  the  depths  of  the  blue  sea,  discovering  the  con- 
dition of  wrecked  vessels,  etc.,  all  go  to  show  tliat 
photography  is  progressively  advancing  in  all  directions. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Photographer  is 
published  cuts  and  a  description  of  a  machine  liand 
camera,  which  is  operated  by  a  crank — a  la  hand  organ — 
and  capable  of  taking  a  continuous  series  of  negatives  of 
street  life  in  action,  making  a  large  number  of  exposuref. 
per  second.  There  has  also  been  invented  a  lantern, 
whereby  views  taken  with  the  machine  camera  can  be 
projected  on  to  a  screen  where  street  scenes  full  of  life 
and  motion  can  be  viewed  in  an  enlarged  form. 


The  Amateur  PhotOgrrapheP.— No.  2  of  this  excel- 
lent little  publication  is  before  us.  It  consists  of  a 
descriptive  article  upon  Norway  (under  the  title  of 
"Under  the  Midnight  Sim"),  illustrated  by  photos 
reproduced  by  the  Woodbury  type  process.  The  whole 
is  the  work  of  Paul  Lange,  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Assootation,  and  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions.  ** Sunrise  on  Hardanger  Fjord" 
is  a  very  clever  picture,  and  makes  an  effective  frontispioce 
to  this  *  *  miniature  album.  **  r^r^^A 
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AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  amateur  who  sends  me  the  following  views  of 
#ber  Ammergau  accoiupanieH  hi.s  pictures  with  the  sub- 
joined practical  advice,  to  amateur  photographers  : — 

It  has  been  my 
aim  to  get  together 
a  photogniphic  kit 
capable  of  produc- 
ing perfect  pictures 
<^f  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, yet  portable 
enough  to  be  car- 
ried without  too 
much  fatigue,  day 
after  day,  by  a 
pedestrian  tourist, 
and  as  my  attempt 
has  been  fairly 
satisfactory  it  may 
interest  others  to 
be  supplied  with 
details. 

Whateverthe  fu- 
ture may  do  for  us, 
the  day  of  films  and 
film-carriers  is  not 
yet.  The  definition 
necessary  for  en- 
iargement  from  \ 
to  12  in.  by  10  in., 


IXTERIOB  OF  CHURCH,  OBER  AMMERGAU. 


vhich  is  my  largest  plate,  1  have  till  now  only  seen  on  glass 
negatives,  «M5.,  and  so  the  old-fa.shion('d  heavy  jrlass  plates 
are  my  choice ;  and  as  the  swing  back  is  absolutely  neccssiiry 
in  almost  allsabjects  embracing  buildings  or  parallel  lines, 
u  portable  rigid  hand  camem  of  the  Kodak  type  is  Inad- 
aii>sible. 

The  camera  I  use 
is  a  J  plate  of  my 
)wn  design,  which 
has  all  the  usual 
motions,  bn<  a  <•'].- 
rular  level  inserted 
ui,  top  and  extends 
to  eteven  inches, 
which  extreme 
length  is  useful 
when  enlarging, 
which  I  use  it  for, 
as  well  as  making 
(enlarging  or  re- 
dndng)  lantern 
slides. 

MyfavontiteleDS 
is  a  Vofgtlander's 
Extra  Rapid  Eury- 
scope  of  4.5  inches 
focus,  the  back 
combination  of 
which  makes  a 
irst-rato  nine-inch 
single  lens.  1?his 
lens  (combined) 
has  an  opon  ajx^i- 
ture  of  about  f  5, 
and  hence  is  fo- 
cussed  with  the 
greatest  readiness. 
Ihavehad  it  fitted 

with  an  iris  diaphragm  and  Newman  shutter,  with  which 
I  make  all  exposures  over  ^  second  in  duration.  The  New- 
man beinp^  a  '*  go  and  return  "  shutter,  I  find  that  it  frequently 
*  kicks  "  when  set  for  shorter  exposures  when  the  camera  is 
"Tewed  tightly  to  the  tripod.    Strangely,  when  it  is  held 


ETTAL  MOXASTBRY. 


in  the  hand— without  tripod  this  kick  is  not  observable  even 
when  the  indicator  is  set  at  ,  Jo  second— I  carry  six  double 
dark  slides,  a  changing  bag,  which  is  simply  a  double- 
fo<nissing  cloth  with  two  ojienings  at  op|x)site  comers, 
controlled  by  strong  elastic  and  about  forty  feet  of  small 

indianibber  t  ubing, 
by  which  I  can 
operate  the  New- 
m:in  shatter  from 
a  distance  when  it 
ih  desirable  to  place 
niysolf  as  ;i  figure 
ill  tiie  jiicture, 
wlien  native  mod- 
els are  not  to  be 
found. 

Fur  interiors  I 
use  a  lens  of  three 
i  IK  I  ICS  focus,  bear- 
ing tlie  name  of 
(  h.'ulwick,  Man- 
chester, which 
gives  beantifnlde* 
tiiiition  at  f  11.  I 
prefer,  however, 
whenever  practic- 
able, to  expose  at 
f32,  and  if  the 
swing  back  of  the 
cnmerais  used  f  45, 
or  even  f  64  if  the 
subject  is  architectural.  I  have  had  a  diaphragmic  shutter 
of  extreme  rapidity  fitted  to  this  lens,  and  n^e  it  for  nipidly 
moving  objects  when  the  light  is  good.  The  lens  being  so 
small,  it  is  readily  set  up  and  usee!  as  what  is  known  as  a 
*' lixed  focus."  'I  he  ahnvo  apparatus  is  containe<l  in  a  small 
shooting- pouch,  which  is  carried  bv  a  shouhler  strap,  and 

which,  by  a  .slight 
inodification,  I  can 
convert  into  and 
carry  as  a  knap- 
s;ick  at  will.  1  he 
outside  pocket  of 
theponch  contains 
a  finder,  tin  boxes 
containing  mag- 
nesium ribbon, 
magnesium  pow- 
<l»'r,aii<l  gun-cotton 
for  Hash  light,  and 
wax  vestas,  which 
latter  I  lind  con- 
venient for  focu.ss- 
ing  dark  interiors ; 
there  being  no 
•  lifhcuUy  in  at  once 
liittiiig  the  exact 
locus  of  thc  f/avie, 
which  I  get  smnc 
one  to  exhibit  in 
the  most  distant 
part  of  the  apart- 
ment, so  that  it 
may  appear  in  the 
centre  of  the  fo- 
cussing screen.  A 
leather  drinking 
cup,  with  exposure 
book,  pencil,  and 

a  Newton  finder  (used  only  as  a  view  meter)  complete 
the  list  of  the  contents  of  the  bag,  which  when  the 
slides  are  loaded  weighs  about  8  lb.,  and  has  space  on 
top  for  an  extra  couple  of  boxes  of  plates  if  necessary. 
Extra  Rapid  Ilford  (white  label)  are  my  favourites. 
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My  staml,  weigliinjr  about  l.^Jlb..  by  Wattjs.  41.  South  Kin^ 
Street,  Mniu-liester,  is4.\ft.  liijjli  wlieii  set  upland  packs  as 
a  stout  and  useful  walking-stick,  in  the  hcatl  of  which  is  a 
goo<l  focussing  glass,  which  I  use  always. 

A  9  oz.  rubber  bicycle  cape  strapi)ed  under  the  bag  is  the 
best  walking  waterproof  I  know,  and  is  frequently  useful,  as 
is  a  small  padlock — 
*<uch  as  is  used  to 
fasten  a  dog's  col- 
lar—  by  which  the 
buckle  of  the  bag 
strap  may  be  per- 
fectly secured. 

Such  a  kit,  con- . 
sisting  of  only  ten ' 
pieces,  which  can  be 
picked  up  or  dis- 
carded in  a  moment, 
is  convenient  and 
light  enough  for  a 
man  to  carry  any- 
where he  can  walk 
or  scramble.  It  is 
so  inconspicuous  as 
to  ))ass  unquestion- 
ed into  the  most 
guarded  precincts, 
and  is  yet  capable  of 
securing  pictures  of 
any  subject,  which 
at  home  will  give 
(with  the  same  ap- 
ixaratus)  good  12  in. 
by  10  in.  plates,  and 
is,  I  think,  fair  value 
for  the  something 
less  than  £20  it  has 
cost. 


THE  KODAK 

AT  OBER 
AMMERGAU. 

I  AM  not  an  ama- 
teur photographerf 

but  I  venture  to  reproduce  here  two  phutograjjhs  which  I 
Bucceededin  taking  at  Ober-Ainmergau  with  a  Kodak  sup- 
plied  by  the  Eastman  Material  Company.  The  credit  for 
the  pictures  in  no  way  belongs  to  nie,'  but  solely  to  the 
Kodak,  which  worked 
admirably,  and  woidd 
liave,  no  doubt,  enabled 
me  to  come  home  with 
a  complete  set  of  Pas- 
sion Play  views,  had  I 
not  been  espied  by 
Caiaphas,  as  I  liave 
already  described,  and 
ordered  to  desist.  As 
it  was,  before  I  was 
espied  I  succeeded  in 
taking  about  a  dozen 
views,  some  of  which 
were  very  good.  The 
light  was  shining  full  on 
the  central  figure  in  the 
picture  which  I  liave 
selected  for  reproduction 
here,  and,  after  having 
seen  all  the  photographs  that  have  been  taken,  1  venture 
to  think  there  are  few  which  give  a  better  representation 
of  the  scene  in  question  than  that  which  the  Kodak 


afforded  mo  Nnthini:  is  easier  than  to  manipulate  the 
Kixlak,  but  it  has  one  disadvantage.  The  snap  with 
which  the  shutter  falls  is  audible  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  in  tlie  nnniediate  neighbourhood,  and, 
when  once  they  liave  lieard  the  click,  they  can  haixlly  fail 
to  notice  the  sound  ma<le  by  turnins^  the  key.    Some  of 

niy  pictures  failed, 
owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  did  not 
hold  the  Kodak  per- 
fectly level,  the  re- 
sidt  being  that  in 
several  cases  the 
buildings  are  all  out 
of  perspective.  The 
second  view,  part 
of  which  I  repro 
duce  here,  shows 
the  heads  of  the 
audience.  It  was 
on  a  Monday,  at 
an  encore  perform- 
ance, and  there  was^ 
therefore,  plenty  of 
elbow-room.  I  si  hall 
reproduce  severa' 
otiier  of  the  KodaV, 
views  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play,  which 
will  be  issued  as 
a  Christmas  gift 
book  in  November. 


SLIDES  OF 
THE 
PASSION  PLAY 


CHElJ^T  BEFOUE  PILATE. 


THE  AUDIENCE  AND  CHORUS 


The  numerous 
applications  which 

I  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  slides 
of  the  Ober  Anunergau  Passion  Play  have  compelled 
me,  however  reluctantly,  to  add  to  the  •  departments 
of  the  Review  that  of  supplying  lantern  slides.  A 

representative  of  the 
Review  has  been  ar 
Ober  Annnergau  during 
September  taking  notes 
of  the  colours  of  the 
costumes,  in  order  to 
prepare  a  set  of  coloured 
slides  to  enable  the 
public  at  home  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  Passion 
Play  as  it  is  placed  on  the 
stage  this  year.  A  book 
with  readings  from  the 
play  and  selected  hymns 
for  singing  at  intervals 
during  the  exhibition  ol 
the  slides  will  be  pub 
lished  this  month  at 
sixpence.  The  lanteni 
slides  will  not  be  ready 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  I  can  at  once  lx)ok  orders 
for  slides  at  ten  shillings  per  hfty  slides  a  night.  Carriage 
to  be  paid  both  \v:»ys  an<l  all  risk  taken  by  the  hirer. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IN   DARKEST  ENGLAND,   AND  THE   WAY  OUT. 


BY  GENERAL  BOOTH. 


D 


jO-DAY,  to  me,  the  horizon  is  nuliant  with  a  new 
hope.     Never  since  my  life  began,  now  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  have  I  seen  as  much  cause 
■  to  confront  the  future  with  such  confidence. 

That  which,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  rhymer,  I  have  dreamed 
of  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  worked  for  since  my  youtli, 
now  seems  appreciably  nearer,  and  I  rejoice  with  the  ex- 
ceeding great  joy  of  one  who,  having  passi(»nately  longed 
for  an  apparently  unattainable  good,  suddenly  tinds  it 
brought  within  his  reach. 

The  cause  for  this  new  hope,  the  gi-ounds  of  this  new 
confidence,  are  soon  stated.  I  have  read  the  MS.  of  the 
book  hi  which  General  Booth  sets  forth  the  determination 
of  the  Salvation  Army  to  grapple  with  the  s(»cial  question 
on  the  only  lines  on  which,  1  believe,  there  is  any  chance 
of  its  solution.  No  such  lK>ok,  so  comprehensive  m  its 
scope,  so  daring  in  its  audacity,  and  yet  so  simple  and 
practical  in  its  prop<»s«ils,  lias  appeareil  in  my  time.  Even 
if  no  action  whatever  were  to  follow  immediately  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  (Jeiieral  Booth,  it  caiiiujt  fail  to  "ave 
the  most  momentous  consequences.  For  Geiienil  Booth 
in  this  little  work— it  will  not  fill  more  than  300  i)ages— 
does  secure  for  the  Condition-of-the-People  (luestion  the 
first  place  on  the  oitlei-s  of  the  day,  with  urgency  voted. 
His  proposals  may  be  modified  and  amended  before  they 
are  finally  accepted,  but  in  some  sha])e  or  other  they  will 
pass,  and  with  tlieir  success  a  new  and  brighter  era  will 
begin  to  dawn  for  mankind,  ^  , 

The  Book  of  the  Month,  nay,  the  Book  of  the  Year,  is 
General  Booth's  forthcoming  w  jrk,  In  Darkest  Eng- 
land, and  the  Way  Out."  Bu*  as  it  is  not  to  be  pubhshed 
till  the  20th  inst..  I  must  postinme  till  the  November 
number  the  full  analysis  of  a  work  hi  which  is  sounded 
clear  and  loud  a  iK»te  that  will  reverberate  round  the 
world  But  it  is  permitted  me  to  say  somethmg  by  way 
of  preface  and  intrwluction  which  will  enable  my  readers 
the  better  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  its  contents. 

A  NEW  AND  MORE  PRACTICAL  CARLYLE. 

Those  wlio  have  read  Professor  Tyndall's  account  of 
the  hifluences  winch  sliaped  his  character,  will  remember 
how  prominent  a  [ilace  he  gave  to  the  reading  of  Carlyle  s 
»'Past  and  Present."  **Pa8t  and  Present,"  which  was 
published  fifty  years  ago,  before  even  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed,  reads  U>-day  like  a  prophecy,  of  which  In 
Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out,"  seems  to  be  the 
gospel  of  its  realization.  General  Booth  is  nota  dUigent 
student  of  Carlyle.  Except  his  French  Revolution, 
which  exercises  an  almost  uncanny  fascination  uiKjn  the 
mind  of  the  great  Englishman,  General  Booth  has  read 
nothing  of  Carlyle.  But  plunging  and  struggling  along 
the  rough  and  rugged  road  of  practical  experience,  he  has 
arrived  at  almost  identically  the  same  conclusions  aa  those 
which  were  outUned    in   **Past  and  Present,  and 


accentuated  in  the  **Latter  Day  Pamphlets."  All  the- 
distinctive  Carlylean  doctrines  are  given  practicjil  em- 
IxKliment  in  General  Booth's  startling  manifesto. 
For  half  a  century  now  Carlyle's  voice  has  sounded 
in  our  ears,  proclaiming  in  accents  of  passionate^ 
earnestness  what  must  be  done  if  modern  civiliza- 
titm  in  this  democnitic  age  is  to  escape  perdition. 
We  have  all  listened,  but  we  have  siglied  as  we  asked, 
Who  is  there  who  dares  even  to  propose  to  do  these 
things  ( "  And,  lo  !  now,  after  all  these  yeai-s,  at  last 
a  clear,  strong  voice  rmgs  out  above  the  Babel  of  party 
jargon,  saying,  '*Here  am  I,  send  me!"  That  is 
Genei-al  Booth's  Book.  And  the  more  I  think  over  all 
it  contains  and  all  it  implies,  tlie  more  convinced  am 
I  that  it  will  be  the  most  ejioch-making  bot»k  that  tlu- 
wculd  has  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  Our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  not  see  the  end  of  the 
chain  of  transfonnhig  influences  that  will  be  set  in  motion 
this  month. 

I  am  aware  that  to  the  mo.st,  probably  to  nine-teiitlis 
of  my  readei-s,  this  prelude  of  mine  will  seem  exaggenited  ; 
it  will  to  many  of  them  be  simply  hiconceiva))le  that 
anything  General  Booth  could  do  or  propose  to  do  could 
either  deserve  the  attention  or  possess  the  importance 
which  I  ascribe  to  his  new  b(K)k.  To  all  of  these  my 
readei-s  I  have  only  to  say  that  they,  too,  if  they  will 
but  look  at  the  facts,  may  soon  discover  what  reason  there 
is  to  thank  God  and  to  take  courage  over  this  new  de- 
parture of  the  Salvation  Army. 

'*Tlie  Salvati<m  Army— that  is  in  itself  enough  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  scheme,  whatever  it  may  l>e  I  "  is  an 
exclamation  that  will  burst  from  many  an  impatient 
reader.  What  is  the  Salvation  Anuy  that  it  should  be 
deemed  cjqMible  of  dohig  such  work  ^  Tliat  is  the  ques- 
tion I  am  about  to  answ  er  in  this  article,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prefatory  preliminary  notice  of  the 
Book  of  the  Month,  a  full  analysis  of  w  hich  is  reserved 
for  the  November  number. 

A  MIRACLE  OF  TO-DAY. 

What  is  the  Salvation  Army  ?  It  is  a  miracle  of  our 
time.  It  is  the  latest  revelation  of  the  potency  of  the 
invisible  over  the  visible,  the  concrete  manifestation  of 
the  power  of  the  spirit  over  matter.  Of  this  there  are 
many  illustrations,  l)ut  for  the  present  I  will  content  my- 
self with  one.  Twenty-five  yeare  ago,  the  Salvation 
Army  consisted  of  one  man  and  his  wife,  without 
money,  without  influential  friends,  without  even  a 
place  of  worship  they  could  call  their  own.  To-day 
the  Salvation  Army,  built  up  out  of  the  poorest 
members  of  the  community,  has  9,000  oflicers,  who 
carry  on  operations  at  2,864  centres  of  population 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  who  raise  every  year  for 
carrying  on  the  Salvation  War  no  less  a  sum  than 
£750, 000.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  per  amium  is 
4  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  sum  of  £18,760,000.  Supposing 
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the  revenue  does  not  fall  off— and  hitherto  it  has  steadily 
increased — eighteen  millions  may  be  regarded  as  the  ca-sh 
value  of  the  endowment  created  by  the  Salvation  Army  out 
of  nothing  in  twenty-five  years.  A  tolerably  substantial 
miracle  this,  compared  with  which  that  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  was  but  a  small  afiuir.  A  miracle  also  that  is  hUso 
lutely  unique.  No  religious  organiziition  born  in  these 
late  years  can  show  anything  approaching  to  such  material 
results  within  so  short  a  space  of  time.  I  say  nothing 
here  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  spiritual  thauma- 
turgy  which  has  developed  so  extraordinary  a  power  of 
evoking  this  pactolean  stream  from  the  barren  rock  of  a 
materialistic  and  unbelieving  generation.  I  simply  note 
the  fact  and  pass  on,  remarking  that,  if  General  Booth 
be  altogether  mistaken  in  his  theory  of  the  universe,  the 
work  is  even  much  more  miraculous  than  if  ho  is  riglit. 
For  if  we  grant  to  the  uttermost  all  that  materialist 
and  agnostic  ever  claimed,  gi-ant  that  man  dies 
as  the  beast  dies,  that  Christ  and  His  apostles 
were  but  personifications  of  the  Sun  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  that  prayer  is  a  futility  and  the 
idea  of  invisible  s[»iritual  influence  is  as  much  an  ex- 
ploded delusion  as  the  ** science"  by  which  the  augui*s 
foretold  the  issue  of  a  campaign  fn>ni  the  entrails 
of  a  chicken,  the  marvel  and  the  mystery  of  the 
work  which  Mi's.  B(M)th  and  her  huslKiiid  set  on  fi»ot 
are  more  marvellous  and  more  mysterious  than  if 
these,  our  hypotheses,  l)e  correct.  How  cjime  it  that 
two  unknown,  insignificant  units  in  the  E<ist-end  of 
Ixmdon,  in  no  way  distinguishable  fnnu  any  ordinary 
commonplace  Methodists,  such  as  may  be  found  any 
day  by  the  score  in  Whitechapel  or  in  Westminster, 
should  to-day  be  able  to  show  over  nine  thousand 
picked  men  and  women  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiastic  zeal,  wh(»  are 
devoting  their  lives,  on  mere  subsistence  wages,  t<> 
preaching  and  teaching  in  all  jmi-ts  of  the  world  the  faith 
that  was  taught  them  by  the  Booths  ^  And  wherever  they 
labour  they  raise  up  othei*s,  fashioned  in  their  own  like- 
ness, whose  nature  undergoes  a  sudden  and  an  almost 
inexplicable  change. 

**  DRIVELLINO  SI  PEHSTITION  ?  " 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  a  remark  made 
to  me  by  a  leiiding  freethinker  and  eminent  politician  wlien 
we  were  discussing  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Anny  Ijefore 
its  immense  development  over  sea  had  more  than  begim. 
**  We  have  all  been  on  the  wrong  tack."  hesiiid,  emphati- 
cally, "and  the  result  is  that  the  whole  (»f  us  have  less  to 
show  for  our  work  than  that  one  man  Booth."  Wht»m  do 
you  call  'we'?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  we  children  of  light." 
he  said,  laughing;  "Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  the  rest  of  us  who  have  spent  our 
lives  in  endeavouring  to  dispel  sui>erstition,  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  era  based  upon  reason  and  education  and  en- 
lightened self-interest.  But  this  man  Boc»th  has  pro<luced 
more  direct  effect  upon  this  generation  than  all  of  us  put 
together."  I  suppose  I  must  have  seemed  plejvsed, 
for  he  went  on  hastily,  *' Don't  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  his  religion  tliat  has  helped  him.  Not  in  the 
least.  That  is  a  mere  drivelling  superstition.  What 
has  enabled  him  to  do  this  work,  is  his  appeal 
to  the  social  nature  in  man.  He  has  evoked  tlie  potent 
sentiment  of  brotherhood.  He  has  grouped  together 
human  beings  in  associations,  which  make  them  feel  they 
are  no  longer  alone  in  the  world,  but  that  they  have 
many  brethren.  That  is  the  secret  of  what  he  has  done 
— chat,  and  not  his  superstition,  which  is  only  a  minus 
quantity." 


THE  SECRET  OF  POWER 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  judgment  as  tc 
the  cause  of  the  Salvation  Army's  success,  it  is  a  notable 
tribute  from  the  agnostic  camp  as  to  the  reality  and 
value  of  its  work.  Nor  is  it  only  from  the  agno.stic 
camp  that  this  is  recognized.  The  Church  Titnes  (May 
23rtl,  1890),  a  High  Church  organ,  referring  to  the  com- 
[wirative  achievements  of  the  various  religious  bodies, 
declared  that  the  growth  of  the  Salvation  Army  threw  into 
the  shade  all  that  had  occurreil  in  our  time  either  in  the 
Catliolic  or  the  Protesbuit  world.    Said  the  writer  :  — 

When  we  corajwire  the  so-called  "Catholic  advance**  of 
the  Pope  in  England  with  the  Salvationist  advance  of  the 
other  international  commander,  the  General,  in  England  and 
all  the  world,  the  Poix;  has  to  be  content  with  a  very  much 
lower  place.  What  a  very  iX)or  story  is  the  glowing  chronicle 
of  the  Tablet  in  comparison  with  the  glowing  chronicle  of 
the  War  Cry.  In  the  vulgar  and  iujposing  category  of  mere 
quantity  the  Pope  lags  far  behind  the  General.  In  the 
spiritual  category  of  quality,  if  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
be  esi^ecially  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Poor,  the  victories 
of  the  General  are  niore  stu[Xjndously  brilliant  in  every  way 
than  the  triumphs  attributed  l>y  the  Tablet  to  the  last  two 
Popes.  None  are  more  rejidy  to  do  honour  than  we  lire  to 
the  devotion  of  so  luany  Roman  clergy  and  sisters  to  the 
«ervice  of  the  poor.  They  have  done,  as  Calvinists  and 
>Iethodi>ts  have  also  (h>ne,  much  for  the  poor.  But  the 
Pope  cannot  boast  in  his  Tablefs  triumph-song,  as  the 
General  can  boast  in  his  War  Cnj,  that  lie  has  done  almost 
everything  for  the  poor  by  the  poor. 

LORr»  WOr>SELEY's  TESTIMONY. 

It  is  only  those  who  do  not  know  and  who  never  inquire- 
who  can  doubt  the  reality  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
lives  i>i  nudtitudes  of  men  and  women  by  the  work  of 
the  Army.  Lord  Wolseley  told  me  that  he  had  been 
immensely  impressed  l)y  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
his  own  experience  some  years  ago  at  Grantliam.  He 
said  : — 

**I  was  4lown  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Roundell,  and  we  put 
up  at  the  hotel  in  the  market-place.  In  the  evening.  I 
noticed  a  crowd,  and,  inquiring  what  it  meant,  I  >uis- 
told  it  was  the  Salvation  Anny.  I  went  out  and  stood  <  n 
theoiitskirts  of  the  crowd  and  watched  what  went  on.  I  was- 
innnensely  struck  by  the  earnestness,  the  fen'our,  and, 
above  all.  by  the  success  of  the  y«unig  women  who  con- 
ducted the  meeting.  I  heard  them  many  times,  and 
always  with  the  sjime  impression.  They  were  muclrtalked 
about,  and  everyone  whom  I  met  assured  me  that  thechange 
they  had  produced  was  quite  marvellous.  Mayor,  magis- 
trates, the  clergy,  all  assured  me  that  all  the  time  I 
was  there  the  public-houses  did  next  to  no  trade,  and 
they  might  as  well  have  shut  up.  Now,  as  I  was  there 
for  a  fortnight — even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  old 
state  of  things  was  re-established  innnediately  aftjer,. 
which,  of  coui'se,  .  was  not  the  case — this  struck  me  as 
very  remarkable.  If  a  couple  of  girls  can  come  into  a 
place  like  Grantham,  and,  for  the  sfKice  of  a  whole  fort- 
night, practiaiUy  suspend  the  sale  of  drink  in  the  town,, 
they  are  not  people  to  be  despised.  It  is  very  wonderful 
Such  work  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  command 
universfil  recognition,  even  from  those  who  now,  from 
ignorance  and  prtgudice,  are  among  those  who  sneer  at 
the  Salvati(mists." 

Lortl  Wolseley  but  expressed  what  almost  ever^'ono 
else  has  felt,  when  confronted  by  one  of  the  many  moral 
miracles  of  the  Army  :  *'No  one  could  have  been  more 
prejudiced  against  the  Army  than  I ;"  a  rising  novelist,  of 
agnostic  tendencies,  said  the  other  day:  '*But  when  I 
went  in  and  out  among  the  people  in  the  East-'  nd  I  had! 
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to  gire  Tip.  flme  was  no  getting  over  the  evidence  of 
the  work  they  did,  whicli  no  one  else  even  seemed  to  try 
to  do.  I  have  been  filled  ever  since  with  such  immense 
admiration  for  Oeneral  Booth,  that  I  almost  believe  he 
can  do  anything  he  decides  to  take  in  hand." 

MY  OWN  EXPERIEXCB. 

It  ia  now  nearly  twelve  years  since  I  first  made  the 
aoqnaintanoe  of  the  Army,  and  as  there  is  nothing  like 
personal  testimony  as  to  one's  own  experience,  I  may  as 
well  set  down  here  how  it  was  I  came  to  believe  in  the 
Salvationists. 

"The  Hallelujah  Lasses  are  coming  July  6,"  was  the 
announcement  which  was  placarded  about  the  streets  of 
thrifty,  tidy  Darlington,  about  Midsummer,  Re- 
spectable Darlington  felt  shocked,  but  a  great  crowd 
gathered  in  the  market-place  **to  see  the  lasses,"  and, 
after  a  brief  service  in  the  open  air,  in  which  the 
young  women  sang  hymns,  prayed,  and  deli^•ered  brief, 
vigorous  addresses,  followed  tliem,  as  tliey  marched  back- 
ward in  a  long,  straggling  procession  down  Noi-thgate  to 
the  Livingstone  Hall.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the 
spacious,  draughty,  ugly  hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  At 
night  there  was  another  service,  indooi*s  and  out,  and  the 
same  thing  happened.  And  more  wonderful  still,  the 
hall  was  crowded  every  night  all  that  week,  and  for 
several  weeks  after.  It  held  from  2,000  to  2,500  people. 
At  first  respectable  Darlington  held  aloof.  Then  the 
emissaries  of  Respectability  venturetl  down,  in  sheer 
curiosity,  to  see  what  was  going  on.  They  returned 
puzzled.  Nothing  was  going  <m.  No  ilancing,  no  ex- 
travagance, no  tomfoolery,  no  sensationalism.  The  two 
girls,  Captain  Rose  ami  Lieutenant  Annie — one  two-and- 
twenty,  the  other  eighteen — conducted  a  religious  service, 
not  unlike  an  early  MetluKlist  meeting,  with  hearty 
responses,  lively  singing,  an<l  simple  Grospel  addresses, 
brief  and  to  the  point.  The  penitents'  form  and  the  after 
prayer-meeting,  in  which  the  lasses,  going  from  seat  to 
seat,  p>ersonally  addressed  everyone  who  remained  as  to 
their  spiritual  welfare,  were  the  only  features  in  which  it 
difiered  outwardly  from  an  ordinary  mission  revival  service. 
But  the  Olid,  miraculous  thing  that  lH)there<l  Darlington 
was  the  effect  which  it  had.  All  the  riffmff  of  the  town 
went  to  the  Livingstone  Hall,  and  many  of  them  never 
returned  the  same  men. 

**  BLACKGUARPS  Tl'RNED  CONVARTKRS." 

My  farm-la<l  Dick — {or  in  those  days  I  had  my  three 
acres  and  a  cow — used  to  attend  regularly.  **It's  as 
good  as  a  theayter,"  he  told  me.  "You  can  go  in  when 
you  like,  and,  if  you  want  a  drop  or  a  smoke  in  the 
middle,  why  out  you  come,  just  as  you  i)lease.  But 
there's  some  of  the  biggest  blackguanls  turned  con- 
varters  now."  By  '*  convarters  "  he  meant  converts,  but 
his  word  was  true,  for  all  the  Si\lvation  Army  converts 
are  converters,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  it.  The  drunk- 
ards and  wifebeaters,  betting  men  and  I'owdies,  great 
rough  puddlers,  and  men  who  used  to  spend  their 
Sundays  regularly  in  the  police-cells,  were  no  sooner 
brought  down  to  the  penitent  form  and  "saved,"  than 
they  were  set  about  saving  others. 

At  the  Livingstone  Hall  a  man,  who  had  given  his  wife  a 
black  eye  the  month  before,  would  give  out  a  hymn  ;  an  ex- 
drunkard  would  tell  his  experience,  a  converted  convict 
would  deliver  an  exhortation,  and  half-a-dozen  comer 
men  would  take  the  collection.  Drunkenness  began  to  dry 
up.  You  could  hear  a  dozen  cabmen  waiting  for  fares 
at  the  station,  singing  Army  songs,  and  the  police  had 
many  cells  empty  i>n  Satunlay  nights.    One  of  these 


converts  was  a  notorious  fellow,  reputed  to  be  the 
strongest  man  in  Darlington.  A  burly,  broad-shouldered 
Hercules  was  Knacker  Jack  ;  violent,  given  to  drink,  and 
very  brutal.  Great  was  the  amazement  when  Knacker 
Jack  went  up  to  the  penitent  form,  and  immense  the 
sensation  when  he  stood  up  to  give  liIs.  tvjstimony.  The 
event  was  duly  announced  to  me  by  Dick.  "Kiiacker 
Jack's  a  convarter  now.  'E's  a  rum  un  !  "  said  he.  **  Are 
^  you  not  going  to  turn  converter,  too,  Dick  1 "  I  asked. 
The  lad,  who  was  an  odd  character  in  his  way,  replied, 
"  'Tain't  no  use,  sir,  for  me  to  be  a  convarter,  'cob, 
when  I  cut  the  grass  for  the  pony  in  the  planten,  them 
midges  l)ite  so  hard,  I  can't  help  sweerin'.  And  it's  no 
use  bein*  a  convarter  if  you  keep  on  sweerin'  I  " 

WHAT  I  SAW  AT  DARLIXdTON. 

At  last  I  went  to  see  the  girls  who  Iiad  turned  Dar- 
lington upside  down.  I  was  amazed.  I  found  two 
delicate  girls— one  hardly  able  to  write  a  letter;  the 
other  not  yet  nineteen  ministering  to  a  crowded 
congregation  which  they  had  themselves  collected  out 
of  the  street,  and  building  up  an  aggressive  church 
militant  out  of  the  human  refuse  which  other  churches 
regarded  with  blank  des[>air.  They  had  come  to  the 
town  without  a  friend,  without  an  introduction,  with 
hardly  a  penny  in  their  purses.  They  had  to  provide  for 
maintaining  services  regularly  every  week-night,  and 
nearly  all  day  Sunday,  in  the  largest  hall  in  the  town  ;  they 
had  to  raise  the  funds  to  pay  the  rent,  meet  the  gas-bill» 
clean  the  hall,  repair  broken  windows  and  broken  format 
and  provide  them.selves  with  food  and  lodging.  And  they 
did  it.  The  town  was  suffering  severely  from  the  depres- 
sion in  the  iron  trade,  and  the  regular  churches  could  with 
difficulty  meet  their  liabilities.  But  these  girls  raised  a  new 
cause  out  of  the  groiuid,  in  the  jioorest  fmrt  of  the  town,  and 
made  it  self-supporting  by  the  cojipers  of  their  collections.  • 
Judged  by  the  most  material  .standanl,  this  was  a  great 
result.  In  the  first  six  months  1 ,000  persons  hatl  l)eenaowii 
to  the  penitent  form,  many  of  wln»m  had  joined  various 
religious  organizations  in  the  town,  and  acorps  or  a  church 
was  formed  of  nearly  200  members,  each  of  whom  was 
pledged  to  speak,  pray,  sing,  visit,  march  in  procession, 
and  take  a  collection,  or  do  anything  that  wanted  doing. 

THB  LASSES  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

"  It  will  not  last,"  said  many,  and  dismissed  the  miracle 
vs  if  it  were  less  miraculous  because  it  was  not  capable  of 
endless  repetition.  I  sat  next  a  young  mechanic  one 
night  in  the  meeting,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
a})out  the  business.  "  Dunno*,"  he  sjiid,  "  they're  a  queer 
lot."  "Do  any  good?"  "  Mebbe.  There's  Knacker  Jack 
—I  know  him."  "  Well,  has  it  not  been  good  for  his  wife 
and  liairns  ?"  "  Dunno'.  But  I  work  in  the  same  place  as 
him,  and  it  has  been  good  for  his  bosses.  He  used  to  strike 
'em  antl  knock  'em  about  dreadful.  But  since  the  lasses 
got  hold  of  him,  he's  never  laid  his  hand  on  *em."  Suppose 
that  it  did  not  last,  and  that  the  converts  only  stood  so 
long  and  then  fell  away  ;  then,  for  so  long  as  they  stand,  a 
great  and  beneficent  change  has  been  eflfected,  in  which 
all  surroundings  share — from  the  police  to  the  horses. 

It  was  my  first  personal  experience  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  its  methods.  Bom  and  bred  among  the 
quieter  Congregationalists,  I  had  some  prejudice  against 
noisy  services,  but  here  was  a  stubborn  fact  which  I 
could  not  get  over.  There  was  ^he  ^Ipable,  unmis- 
takable result,  material  and  morai,  which  before  July, 
187?^  would  have  been  declared  utterly  impossible — a 
miracle  not  to  be  wrought  by  man,  no,  not  if  all  the 

*  Tlir  total  exr>*'rKliture.  including  cverjrthing,  was  about  £400  a-y«ttr. 
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churches  and  chapels  in  Darlington  had  combined  to  open 
mission  services  in  Livingstone  Hall.  And  the  only 
visible  means  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about  was 
these  two  girls,  neither  of  them  well  educated,  both 
delicate,  and  without  any  friends  or  material  resources 
whatever. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  GENERAL. 

The  tirst  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  headquarters  w;is  a 
brief  note  to  the  General  complaining  of  tho  cruelty  of 
sending  two  such  f  mil  young  women— one  of  whom  seemed 
threatened  with  consumption — to  undertake  such  ex- 
hausting work.  1  added,  what  I  fully  l>elieved,  that  if 
they  broke  down  and  died  ho  would  deserve  to  be 
indicted  for  manslaughter.  The  General's  reply  was 
characteristic  :  '*  You  would  never  do  for  a  general,"  he 
said.  "A  general  must  not  be  afi-aid  to  spend  his 
soldiers  in  order  to  carry  a  ixisition."  The  girls,  how- 
ever, did  not  break  down.  Captain  Rose,  the  more 
delicate  one,  on  whose  behalf  I  had  written  to  hwid- 
quarters,  is  now  the  mother  of  a  Iwunciug  family.  She 
has  been  to  the  Cape  delivering  the  messiige  of  the  Army 
to  Boers  and  Zulus,  and  is  now  busy  helping  Mi-s. 
Bramwell  in  tlie  rescue  work. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  more  or  less  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Salvation  Army  in  London  and  in 
the  provinces.  1  have  l)een  in  the  dock  with  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth,  and  have  been  more  or  less  intimate 
with  all  the  family.  I  have  often  been  tempted  very 
strongly — of  the  evil  one,  I  always  maintain,  nuich  to  the 
scandal  of  these  gootl  people— to  leave  my  apiM)inted 
work  and  join  the  Army.  I  have  never  l)een  more  than  an 
outside  supjwrter.  But  I  have  been  brought  close  enough 
into  contiict  with  them  all  to  be  able  to  form  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  measure  of  their  c*i|Kicity,  tlie 
range  of  their  ideas,  and  the  force  of  their  mental 
energy.  A  journalistic  career  of  twenty  yeixvH  luis  brought 
me  into  close  quarters  with  an  immense  number  of  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  our  time,  and  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  in  saying  that  in  the  whole  sweep  of  my 
acquaintance  I  have  not  met  more  than  half-a-dozen 
men — British,  European,  or  American— crowned  or  un- 
crowned, ]jrelates,  stjitesmen,  sohliers,  or  workers,  wliom 
I  would  i-ank  as  the  superiors  in  force,  Ciquuiity,  and 
initiative  with  Genenil  BcM)th,  Mrs.  B(M)th,  and  their  eldest 
son.  Whether  or  not  («enei-;il  Booth  be,  as  Lonl 
W^olseley  declared,  the  greatest  organizing  genius  of  our 
time,  he  and  his  family  constitute  the  most  remarkable 
group  of  men  and  women  that  X  know. 

AND  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

There  have  been  great  men  and  famous  men  who  have 
founded  great  and  world-wide  organiztitions,  but  Generjil 
Booth  is  the  tirst  one  who  has  at  the  same  time  reared  a 
family  for  the  express  purpose  of  airrying  on  and  per- 
fecting the  work  whicli  he  has  Ix-gun.  Perhaps  the 
secret  is  to  be  fouml  in  the  fact  that  the  Salvation  Army 
is  <iuite  as  much  the  work  of  his  wife  ;vs  it  is  of  himself. 
The  Salvation  Army  l>elieves  in  heredity  ;  it  believes  in 
training  :  jvnd  both  beliefs  lind  strongest  confirmation  in 
the  extniordinary  cajmcity  of  the  whole  family.  Cou- 
.secrated  from  the  cradle  to  the  service  of  the  Army,  they 
have  without  a  single  exception  -and  there  are  eight  of 
them — ilevoted  their  lives  tlie  cjiuse.  All  differ,  but 
all  possess  some  measure  of  the  extraortliiiary  gifts  of 
their  extraordinary  parents.  Physically  they  are  fai-  from 
robust.  There  never  was  such  a  set  of  cripples  who  did 
such  heavy  work  its  the  Booth  family.  Mi's.  B<Joth,  who 
is  now  dying  with  cancer,  all  her  life  through  suffereil  from 
an  aftecti<>n  of  the  heart,  which  often  prostrated  her  for 
h(Mirs  after  addressing  a  great  meeting,  and  1ms  repeatedly 


laid  her  aside  for  weeks  together.  Mrs.  Booth -Clibbom, 
the  Marshal  of  the  French  Salvation  Army,  suffers  from 
weakness  of  the  spine.  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  for  yeam 
was  such  a  sufferer  from  heart  disease,  left  by  rheumatic 
fever,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  even  to  sleep.  Mr. 
Herbert  Booth  suffers  similarly. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  the  eldest,  is  now  thirty-four  year* 
of  age.  There  is  no  more  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Army  than  the  youth  of  all  its  officers.  Mr.  Ballingtoii 
Booth,  when  he  went  to  conduct  the  campaigii  in 
Australia,  was  only  twenty-six.  Miss  Katherine  Booth 
started  on  her  forlorn  hope  to  indoctrinate  atheistia 
Belleville  with  the  gospel  of  the  Salvation  Army  when 
only  twenty-one.  Miss  Emma  Booth  took  chaise  of  the 
Training  Home  when  little  more  than  a  child.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  9,000  officers  are  under  twenty -five.  It 
is  an  Army  possessing  all  tho  fervour,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  tho  confidence  of  youth. 

W' eak  and  ailing  though  they  are,  they  have  an  infinite 
reserve  of  energy  and  '*go."  Trained  almost  from  child- 
lux  h1  to  handle  all  the  practical  details  of  administration 
and  finance,  accustomed  every  day  to  deal  with  men  and 
women  as  individuals  and  in  masses,  there  is  not  a 
meml>er  of  the  family  now  in  the  field  who  would  not,  if 
the  <K;casion  should  uiif«»rtunately  arise,  be  much  better 
jirepared  to  take  over  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief 
than  Genei-al  Booth  twelve  yeiu-s ago  seemeil  prepared  f">r 
the  directit>n  of  a  great  wi>rld-wide  religious  oi-ganization. 

MAKKYING  AND  GIVING  IN  MARRIAGE. 

.\r<nuid  the  family  are  grouped  an  exceedingly  comjx^- 
tent  staff.  Tlie  most  novel  and  instructive  feature  of  thin 
religious  army,  not  of  celil Mites  but  of  marrietl  folk,  iti 
the  extent  to  which  the  institution  of  matrimony  mini- 
sters to  the  success  of  the  organization.  Hildebrand,  by 
ilooming  the  priestluMxl  to  celibacy,  created  an  effective 
force  of  ecclesiastical  Mamelukes  ;  but  General  Booth  luui 
made  marriage  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  Salvation 
Ai-my.  He  has  not  only  got  sons  and  daiightei*sof  his  own 
to  succeed  him,  but  he  has  made  marriage  alliances  which 
ihuible  the  fighting  force  of  the  family.  The  wife  of  tho 
Chief  of  the  Stjitt*,  but  the  other  day  a  doctor's  daughter 
from  South  W'ales,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  largest  sys- 
tem <»f  rescue  homes  for  fallen  women  in  the  world.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  Ballington  Booth,  the  daughter  of  an  Englisli 
clergynmn,  is  now  with  her  husband  directing  all  tho 
operations  of  the  army  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thethinl  son  has  just  marrieil  a  capable  and  gifted  Dutch 
lady,  notable  as  their  fii-st  marriage  outside  the  English- 
speaking  i)alc.  Of  the  daughters  only  two  are  as  yet 
married.  Tlie  elder,  usually  known  as  the  Mar^chzde, 
married  a  Quaker  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  upon 
whom  has  devolved  the  task  of  directing  the  Army 
Corps  stationed  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  younger 
married  Mr.  Commissioner  Tucker,  of  the  well-known 
Anglo-Indian  family,  and  upon  the  two  has  devolved  the 
oi-ganization  of  the  marvellous  missionary  openvtions  of 
the  Army  in  HindostJin.  From  these  marrijiges  have 
s]»rung  a  numerous  progeny,  all  of  whom  have  been  con- 
seci-ated  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  War  before  they 
left  the  ci-adle.  I  do  not  know  any  other  family  as 
numerous  which  has  succeeded  in  infusing  into  every  one 
of  its  members,  their  wives  and  their  husbands,  the 
eiithusi?i.sm  of  its  founder. 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  remarked  to  me  one  di^y  that  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  St.  Paul's  genius  was  tho^ 
discovery  that  women  could  be  employed  with  effect  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.    If  this  were  his  discovery^ 
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"the  Apostle  must  have  been  much  troubled  in  these  later 
times  to  note  how  his  injunctions  to  the  Corinthian 
Church  have  been  used  to  cripple  the  female  ministry 
ever  since.  The  Salvation  Army,  as  befits  an  organiza- 
tion largely  founded  by  a  woman,  is  in  no  bondage  to 
Corinthian  standards.  It  follows  the  Apostle's  example, 
and  in  one  of  its  earliest  rules  and  regulations  we  read  : — 

As  the  Army  refuses  to  make  any  difference  between  men 
^d  women  as  to  rank,  authority  and  duties,  bat  opens  the 
highest  positions  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  the  words 
"  woman,"  "  she,"  "  her,"  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  orders— 
"man,**  "he,**  "his."  being  always  understood  to  mean  a 
person  of  either  sex  unless  when  it  is  obviously  impossible 

The  extent  to  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  employed 
women  in  every  department  of  its  administi-ation  has 
been  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  it«  strengtli.  No 
religious  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  has  ever  accorded  to  both  halves  of  the  human 
race  equal  rights  in  the  affairs  of  religion.  The  Army 
<iid  this  from  the  first,  but  it  was  not  till  1875  that  the 
■absolute  equality  of  tlie  sexes  in  all  the  ile|wirtments  of 
the  administration  of  the  Army  was  solemnly  and 
formally  affirmed.  It  may  only  lie  a  coincidence,  but,  if 
so,  it  is  a  curious  one,  that  that  year  marks  the  beginning 
•of  what  may  be  called  tlie  phenomenal  exiMinsion  of  tlie 
Salvation  Army.  If  Salvationists  luul  rendered  no  other 
services  to  humanity  and  civilization  than  tliat  which  is 
involved  in  revealing  to  tlie  world  the  latent 
capacities  and  enormous  possibilities  of  usefulness 
that  lie  in  womankind,  they  would  have  deserved 
well  of  their  generation.  This,  however  which 
seems  to  be  <me  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Army — 
has  been  a  st<me  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence 
to  many.  Among  othei's  who  wore  much  sciuulalized 
iby  the  female  ministry  wjis  the  late  Canon  Liddon. 
He  was  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment and  enfranchisement  of  women  a  hopeless  re- 
.actionary.  I  do  not  remember  any  man  in  the  whole 
circle  of  my  acquaintance  who  was  so  resolutely  opposed, 
•on  principle,  to  women  appearing  in  any  nublic  function 
whatever.  To  do  him  jiistice.  Canon  Lidium  was  logical  ; 
he  had  no  tolenince  for  the  monstrous  a!)surdity  of  those 
•who  declare  that  it  is  perfectly  right  for  a  woman  to  sing 
in  a  concert  or  act  on  the  stage,  but  that  she  is  demeaning 
herself  if  she  speaks  on  the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit. 
•Canon  Liddon  confounded  in  one  comprehensive  anathema 
all  attempts  to  bring  woman  Inifore  the  public.  He  was 
still  in  what  may  be  ailled  the  zenana  stage,  and  held 
resolutely  to  that  pervei*si<m  of  a  sound  doctrine,  which, 
instead  of  asserting  that  woman's  sphere  is  her  home, 
Tnaintains  that  woman's  only  sphere  is  her  home. 

CANON  LIDDON  AT  A  HOLINESS  MEETING. 

I  rememl>er  well  the  only  time  when,  so  far  as  I 
Tcnow,  Canon  Liddon  ever  attended  a  Salvation  Army 
service.  It  happened  rather  unfortunately.  The  Sunday 
before  he  had  been  preaching  one  of  his  great  sermons 
under  St.  Paul's  dome,  the  theme  of  which  was  the  duty 
of  woman  to  remain  strictly  within  the  domestic  sphere. 
He  deduced  this  somehow  or  other  from  the  example  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and  was,  therefore,  more  than 
ordinarily  charged  with  prejudice  against  the  aasumption 
by  woman  of  the  functions  of  teacher  or  preacher.  We 
had  often  talked  about  the  Salvation  Army,  and  he  had 
expressed  his  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  new 
organization.  I  offered  to  take  him  to  a  Holiness 
meeting,  which  was  then  being  held  at  Whitechapel,  one 
Friday  night.  It  was  late  in  the  year,  I  think,  of  1881, 
and  it  was  quite  dark  when  1  got  him  into  a  hansom  at 
Amen  Court,  and  <lrove  off  eastwards.    When  we  were 


passing  St.  Paul's,  I  remember  a  somewhat  amusing  nci- 
dent.  Canon  Liddon  had  no  sot)ner  seated  himself  in  the 
hansom  than  he  began  to  take  off  the  white  collar  which 
is  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  cleric.  **Ihope  you 
will  not  think,"  said  he,  pleasantly,  "that  this  savoui-s  «»f 
a  lack  of  moral  courage,  but,  he  added,:  as  he  carefully 
adjusted  his  black  necktie,  **  people  are  so  troublesome, 
and  coiTespondence  is  such  a  burden  to  me.  If  I  wei^ 
not  to  change  my  collar  I  would  be  sure  to\ie  recognized,  and 
all  next  week  I  should  be  lx)there<l  by  good  but  mistaken 
people,  whose  letters  I  could  not  ignore,  either  protesting 
against  my  attending  a  service  of  the  Salvation  Army,  or 
inquiring  if  it  was  true,  and,  if  so,  why.  It  is,  therefore, 
(mly  for  the  avoidance  of  useless  friction  that  I  make  this 
change."  At  last  we  rejiched  the  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  hall,  and  in  order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
being  recognized  we  took  up  our  seats,  in  a  remote  comer 
beneath  tlie  gallery.  Wliat  was  our  consternation  l>efore 
we  had  been  seatetl  five  minutes  U)  see  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  clambering  over  the  forms  towards  us  ! 
When  he  reached  us  he  said,  "Oh,  Canon  Liddon,  I  am 
delightetl  to  see  you  here  I  "  The  disguise  had  not  been 
effectual,  but  I  never  heard  whether  the  recognition  had 
ocaisioned  him  any  subsequent  inconvenience. 

HOW  IT  AFFECTED  CANON  LIDDON. 

The  meeting  was  of  the  onlinary  type  ;  there  were 
testimonies,  pmyei^s,  and  lively  singing.  Among  others 
who  testified  was  a  girl  in  a  Salvation  Anuy  bonnet  and 
the  regulation  dress,  and  a  stoker,  fresh  fit>m  scuue 
steiimer  in  the  London  Docks,  who.se  grimy  face  did  not 
ju-event  him  talking  |)art  in  the  service,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  gotnl  Canon,  who  sighed  as  he  said,  **  Wo 
could  not  get  such  men  St.  Pauls."  When  we  left,  we 
walked  b-ick  through  the  City.  Canon  Liddon  was  deeply 
inqjrcssed.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  silent,  but  after  a 
time  he  said,  "It  fills  me  with  shame  !  I  feel  guilty  when 
T  think  of  myself."  He  c<mthmed  musingly,  ''To  think 
of  these  i>oor  people  with  their  imperfect  grasp  of  the 
truth  I  And  yet,  what  a  contrast  l>et  ween  what  they  do  and 
what  we  are  (h»ing  {  When  I  compare  all  the  advant^iges 
we  enjoy,  we  wln>  possess  the  whole  b  xly  of  truth,  and  see 
how  little  use  we  make  of  it,  how  little  ettect  we  proiluce 
comimred  with  that  which  was  pal])able  at  that  meeting, — 
I  take  shame  to  myself  when  I  think  of  it.  Of  coui-se," 
sjiid  he,  *'  I  did  not  like  the  women  speaking,  although  I 
was  prepared  for  it.  I  have  the  misfortune,"  he  mlded, 
w^ith  the  sly  humour  wliich  ever  chanicterized  him, 
**I  have  the  mi.sfortune,  you  know,  to  agree  with 
the  Apostle  Paul  on  that  question."  This  was,  of 
course,  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  animated  polemic.  Canon 
Liddon  objected  strongly  to  the  theory  that  the  Apostle's 
prohibition  of  women  teaching  in  church  was  a  tempo- 
rary mandate  of  local  application  only  in  force  in  Corinth 
and  the  Greek  cities,  where  for  a  woman  to  be  hear<l  in 
public  was  almost  equivalent  to  her  enrolment  among  the 
class  of  courtesans,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  own 
recognition  of  the  women  who  prophesied  and  taught 
among  the  Jews.  Such  a  doctrine,  he  said,  would 
carry  us  very  far.  Almost  the  last  conversation  I  had 
with  him  this  year  was  on  the  same  lines,  his  objec- 
tion this  time  being  called  forth  by  what  he  considered 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  **Lux  Mundi."  The  chief 
point,  however,  roinid  which  that  discussion  raged  nine 
years  ago  was  his  stout  assertion  that  the  Salvation  Army 
had  only  a  small  i)art  of  the  truth.  I  agreed,  for  all  human 
beings  only  know  in  part;  but  I  said,  "Surely  you 
nuist  admit  that  they  have  got  the  essential  truth  ?" 
He  replied,  "I  no  more  recognize  essential  truth 
than  1  do  an  essential  horse.    All  truth  is  essential.  Vou 
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can  no  more  divide  it  than  you  can  divide  a  liorse.  A  horse 
has  head  and  legs  and  tail.  It  would  l^e  juHt  as  absurd  to 
speak  of  an  essential  horse  with  one  leg  as  of  essential 
truth  which  is  not  all  truth."  **But  surely,"  I  said, 
*'you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  grasped  the  whole 
body  of  truth  ? "  And  thus  it  went  on  until  we  came  to 
Amen  Court,  where  we  stootl  in  the  cold  night  air  arguing 
whether  the  limited  truth  of  the  Anglicans  was  not  just 
4ka  far  short  from  the  corpus  of  the  wliole  iKxly  of  the 
truth  as  the  creed  of  the  Salvation  Army.  T  rememl>er 
that  conversation  as  if  it  were  only  yesteixlay.  When  we 
■at  last  ^rted  Canon  Liddon  had  caught  such  a  cold  that 
next  day  he  could  not  use  his  voice. 

PILGRIMS  FROM  THE  EAST. 

One  day  this  spring  I  had  strange  company.  A  young 
Buddhist  priest,  who  had  just  arrived  in  London,  with  a 
yellow  turban,  escorted  by  a  singularly  handsome  Cingha- 
lese,  with  long  black  hair  floating  over  his  shoulders  from 
beneath  the  brilliant  vermilion  of  his  head-di*ess,  called 
upon  me  with  two  other  companions.  One  was  an  ex- 
Buddhist  from  Ceylon  :  the  other  a  much  taller  and  more 
powerful  native  of  Soiitliern  India,  who  had  been  a  Moham- 
medan, but  was  now  in  trnining  for  a  command  in  the 
Salvation  Army.  They  were  seated  in  a  semicircle 
round  my  Are,  while  an  Englishman,  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed,  in  the  regulation  uniform,  sat  by  my  side. 
The  contrast  of  physique  was  as  great  as  the  difference 
of  language,  and  the  variety  of  dress  made  a  very  striking 
picture.  But  in  all  the  diversity  there  was  unity.  They 
were  all  happy,  notwithstanding  the  climate,  and  they 
were  all  **  saved."  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  Nothing- 
arian, and  Christian  they  had  been.  Now  they  were  all 
one  in  the  strange  brotherhood.  **How  did  you  come," 
I  asked  the  ci-decant  Moslem,  **to  forsake  the  creed 
of  the  Prophet?"  '*I  had  tried  all  the  sects  of  our 
religion,  and  in  none  could  I  find  what  I  wanted. 
There  was  always  an  aching  void  here.  I  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Government  Service  some  twenty  miles  in- 
land from  Madras.  I  heard  of  the  Salvation  Army.  I 
went  to  their  meetings.  I  got  Mrs.  Bootli's  book,  *  Life 
and  Death,'  and  I  saw  that  here  was  that  for  which  I  was 
seeking.  Here  was  the  secret  of  the  power  over  sin  and 
self  that  I  wanted.  That  is  how  I  became  a  Salvationist." 
*'And  you?"  I  asked  of  the  Buddhist  priest,  a  mere 
slip  of  a  lad,  whose  briglit  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  **  What  did  you  find  in  Christianity  superior  to 
Buddhism?"  **  Buddhism,"  replied  the  interpreter,  in 
the  resplendent  turban,  teaches  almost  exactly  the  same 
virtues  as  Christianity.  The  difference  is  that  what 
Buddhism  tells  us  to  do,  Christianity  gives  us  power 
t;0  do.  I  saw  the  Salvationists  in  my  own  country. 
They  were  happy,  I  was  not ;  they  were  devoted  to 
their  religion.  I  wished  to  be  happy  and  to  be  holy." 
I  said,  **They  must  have  the  truth  I  required.  I 
wished  for  the  secret  of  their  joy,  I  found  it,  and  I 
am  saved."  In  token  of  which  he  and  the  rest  of  them 
liad  come  across  the  black  water,  many  a  thousand 
miles,  to  the  headquarters  of  their  new  faith,  to  testify 
to  the  reality  of  tlieir  conversion  and  to  acquire  a  more 
perfect  knowletlge  of  the  Salvation  War. 

THE  JOYOl'SXESS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Tlie  little  group  in  my  room,  jabbering  strange 
tongues,  but  all  buoyant  with  the  joyousness  of  a  faith 
which  made  even  the  murk  and  grime  of  London  more 
radiant  than  the  sun-lit  sky  of  their  native  land,  was  a 
striking  object-lesson  in  contemporary  hist^jiy— a  new 
lesson,  and  yet  an  old  one.  These  dark-skinned,  turbaned 
strangers  were  but  the  latest  trophies  of  the  same 
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spirit  wliich  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
since  the  rough-and-ready  Roman  executioners  sought  to 
snuti'  it  out  by  the  sunnnary  process  of  nailing  up  one 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  alive  and  writhing,  to  the  cr<»HH  of  the 
malefactor,  much  as  gamekeepers  nail  up  vermin  to  the  out- 
side of  their  lodges.  Tlie  lift  of  the  same  impulse  which 
;?nable<l  the  proscribed  of  the  Catacombs  t4»  establi.sh  tiieir 
p!)sition  on  the  ruin  of  the  thrones  of  the  Civsars  bnmght 
these  men  here  ;  the  same  joy  tliat  was  not  of  this  world 
cleareil  the  Coliseum  of  the  gladiators,  and  reared  St. 
Peter  s  in  the  gardens  of  Nero. 

The  distinguishing  note  of  the  Salvationist  is  joyousness. 
No  one  can  attend  any  of  the  great  meetings  of  the  Army  ; 
no  one  can  know  intimately  any  of  its  members  with<»ut 
being  impressetl  by  tliat  fact.  Tlie  Booths  have  at  least 
brought  much  Ihippiness  into  the  world.  It  is  because 
the  .\riny  is  joyous  that  it  thrives.  The  happiness  of  its 
members  is  their  talisman  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ITS  PKRII-S 

The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  often  very  imper- 
fectly undersUMxl  even  by  those  who  seeagooil  deal  of  it, 
and  are  heartily  in  accord  with  its  spirit.  The  oi*gauiza- 
tion  is  much  talke<l  alnnit,  but  very  little  ex;vmined.  Yet, 
without  that  organization  Salvationism  would  be  a  mere 
rope  of  sand.  General  Booth  is  not  unmindful  of  the  perils 
which  have  led  to  the  death  of  so  many  religious  organiza- 
:ions.  The  soul  has  died  out  of  them.  The  machinery 
stands  there,  burnished  or  rusty,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  funiace,  no  water  in  the  l)oiler,  or  if, 
mayhap,  there  be  some  steam  still  generated,  it  is  only 
enough  to  make  the  wheels  of  the  engine  revolve,  without 
creating  any  haulage  power  to  move  the  masses  of  tlead 
weight  behind.  The  Salvation  Army  has  ])een  constructed 
from  the  first  on  the  principle  that  when  the  soul 
goes  out  the  thing  must  die.  **  I  do  not  want  anothei 
ecclesiastical  coq)se  cumbering  the  earth,"  siiid  Genenil 
Booth  to  me  many  years  ago.  When  the  Salvation 
Anny  ceases  to  be  a  militant  body  of  red-hot  men  and 
women  whose  supreme  business  is  the  saving  of  souU,  I 
hope  it  will  vanish  utterly." 

This  was  said  in  reply  to  a  remark  that  as  the  Quakei^s 
—the  Salvationists  of  the  Commonwealth — had  become 
extinct  volcanoes,  so  would  the  Salvationists  of  our  time. 
They,  too,  would  become  respectable  and  cease  to  exist  as 
a  propagandist,  militant  lK)dy.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  Salvation  Army  has  grown  so  rapidly  and  has  evolved 
so  many  agencies,  built  so  many  edifices,  an<l  created, 
in  shoit,  so  substantial  a  temporal  skelet<jn  and  material 
tiibemacle  that,  even  if  it  lost  its  soul,  its  corpse  would 
be  a  terribly  long  time  in  decomposing. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  property  now  vested  in  the 
Salvation  Army :  — 


Great  Britain   

.  £377.500 

(Canada   

98,728 

Australia  

86.251 

New  Zealand   

14,798 

Sweden   

13,598 

Norway   

11,676 

South  Africa   

10,401 

Holland  

7,188 

America,  U.S  

6,601 

India   

5,537 

Denmark  

2,340 

France  and  Switzerland... 

10.000 

Total  . 

.  £644,618 

Trade  effects,  stock,  machinery,  and  goods  on  hand, 
will  be  worth  £130,0a). 
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WHY  AN  "army"? 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  modem  scientific  theories 
than  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  the  effect  of  accident. 
The  line  of  development  by  which  our  ancestors  were 
evolved  is  usually  said  to  have  been  hit  upon  by  some 
apparent  fluke.  Some  individual,  by  chance,  hit  upon 
something  which  helped  him.  The  help  it  gave  him 
made  him  strong  to  overcome  his  fellows,  and  the  habit 
was  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  They,  in  their  turn, 
developing  and  practising  it,  it  came  to  be  the  law  of 
their  being.  They  stumbled,  as  it  were,  by  the  merest 
accident,  into  the  groove  which  gave  them  capacity  to 
survive  and  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  circum- 
stances. This  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  writer  of  Heathen  England,"  sa}%**  Tlie  General'' 
was  no  aping  of  military  title.  It  was  the  abbreviation 
of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Christian  Mission. 
In  like  manner,  stiiinge  as  the  title  Captain  soiuids  f^n- 
the  head  of  a  religious  mission,  it  was  a  natuml  growth. 
In  a  crowd,  the  pers(»n  who  directs  is  the  Captain,  just  ;is 
in  America  he  is  the  Boss. 

As  Mr.  Booth's  agents  had  no  distinctive  title,  not  being 
parsons,  or  ministers,  or  preachers,  their  nondescript 
hearers  dubbed  them  Captain,  and  thus  the  two  titles 
came  into  being  which  suggested  the  niilitfiry  orgjitii»i- 
tion  ultimately  adopted.  The  title,  Salvation  Anny" 
itself  was  set  up  almost  by  a  fluke.  In  coirecting  a  jji-oof, 
Mr.  Railton,  defining  the  Christian  mission,  had  written 
that  it  was  **a  volunteer  army  of  converted  working 
people."  **  No,"  said  Mr.  Booth,  *'  we  are  not  volunteers, 
for  we  feel  we  must  do  what  we  do,  and  we  are  always  on 
duty."  He  crossed  out  the  word,  and  wrote  Salvatitin.  '* 
The  word  immediately  struck  his  colleagues,  it  was  adopted, 
and  thus  thephrjvse.  Salvation  Army,  cjime  into  beins?  jvs 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Mission. 
By  a  process  of  natural  selection,  it  survived,  the 
"Christian  Mission"  was  dropped,  and  in  1878  it  was 
formally  re-constituteil  as  the  Salvation  Army,  after  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  manuals  of  the  British  Anny. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  in  the  Scripture  to 
suggest  the  foundation  of  the  Church  militant  on  a  mili- 
tary basis.  When  once  the  idea  was  hit  ufMjn,  its 
development  was  both  logical  and  easy. 

It  may  be  not«d  tliat  (ienei-al  Booth,  even  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  term  **  Army,"  has  done  little  more  than  follow 
the  example  of  George  Fox.  Flowgate,  writing  to  Mai*garet 
Fell  in  1655,  siiid  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends  : — Our  Army 

is  most  scattered  and  broken  and  cast  into  prison  

The  charge  is  great  and  our  camp  great." 

IN  THE  FIELI>  AOAINST  THE  DEVIL. 

The  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  the  foe  against  whom 
the  Salvation  Army  is  constantly  in  the  field.  The  devil 
is  no  imaginary,  mythical  entity  or  nonentity  to  the 
Salvationists.  He  is  a  very  real,  vei-y  malevolent,  and 
horribly  persistent  enemy,  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
greatest  jiart  of  the  world,  and  against  whom  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  fight  until  death  gives  them  release  and 
victory.  Although  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  the  whole  of  their  ecclesiasticism  is  borrowed 
from  the  barracks  and  the  camp.  General  Booth  has  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  British  Army  at  his  right 
hand  in  h'T  study-bedroom  at  Clacton,  and  he  told  me  it 
had  helpe  *  liim  more  than  all  the  constitutions  of  all  the 
Churches.  \s  Lord  Wolseley  went  fortli  agauist  the 
Mahdi  to  wt.  ,'e  war  in  the  Soudan  and  to  liberate  the 
captives  at  Kl.artoum,  so  General  Booth  sends  forth  his 
l^ions  tp  do  battle  against  the  evil  one,  who  has  his 
Soudan  in  every  street  and  his  Khartoum  in  every  heart. 


This  constant  consciousness  of  being  on  a  war  footing, 
and  actually  in  the  field  against  the  evil  one  gives  a 
strangely  vivid  practicality  to  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
the  Army.  They  are,  as  the  leaders  say,  for  fighting  the 
devil  all  round  ;  and  they  have  much  more  respect  for 
their  active  and  unsleeping  foe  than  they  have  for  the 
lethargic,  indifferent  Laodiceans  who  form  the  non-com- 
batant camp-followers  of  the  Churches. 

CARRYING  THB  WAR  INTO  THB  ENEMY*8  CAMP. 

Hitherto  the  weapons  of  the  Salvation  war  have  beeiv 
spiritual.  The  leaders  of  the  Army,  down  even  to  the 
spring  of  this  year,  insisted  that  they  liad  nmch  bettei 
stick  to  their  old  position  and  confine  themselves  to  direct 
spiritual  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  General 
has  always  said,  **Let  us  make  the  man.  and  he  will  soon 
find  himself  a  home,  both  tempoml  and  spiritual."  But 
the  General  has  now  discovered  that  the  squalor  and  the 
filth  and  the  injustice  and  the  helpless  poverty  of  our 
existing  social  arrangements  often  help  to  mar  the  man 
as  soon  as  he  has  helped  to  make  him. 

In  the  Rules  and  Regulations  it  is  written  : — 
As  a  Russian  agent,  travelling  through  France,  would  con- 
sider that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  form  of  government^ 
its  laws,  or  its  parliamentary  discussions,  any  further  than 
they  concerned  hini  for  the  short  time  he  was  in  the  country, 
so  the  Salvation  soldier  considers  that  he  is  a  pilgrim  and  a 
stranjrer  in  tiiis  worl<l,  and  is  not  interested  in  the  manner  of 
its  government,  any  further  than  it  concerns  his  welfare  for 
the  time  being  and  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
which  he  represents. 

But  the  next  clause  says  : — 

Still  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  the  welfare  of  hi» 
romrades,  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity,  and  the 
position  and  progress  of  the  Army  itself,  may  call  upon  him 
to  take  some  definite  action  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Tlie  Anny  now  feels  strong  enough  to  attempt  some- 
thing more  than  the  saving  of  the  individual.  It  ia 
entering  upon  a  campaign  for  the  salvation  of  society, 
pi-oclaiming  a  Holy  War  against  the  ctuitributory  causes 
which  render  tlie  reclamation  of  the  lost  almost  an 
inij)ossibility.  The  Genend's  l»ook  grapples  with  the 
question  in  very  thoroughgoing  style.  The  fii-st  part  set» 
out  his  idea  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  classea 
wlio  demand  social  salvation.  He  calls  them  the  sub- 
merged tenth.  There  are  some  three  or  four  millions, 
of  them.  A  great  and  doleful  army  of  criminals,  paupers, 
prostitutes,  drunkards,  tnimps.  the  houseless,  the  honie- 
iess,  in  short  the  great  Army  of  Despair.  These  men  are 
our  brethren.  What  are  we  do  with  them  ?  is  liia 
< question.  That  his  answer  in  the  second  part  of  hi& 
book,  which  is  styled  Deliverance,  will  not  be  lacking  in 
comprehensiveness  may  be  infeired  from  the  following 
table  of  contents  : — 

Chapter      I.— A  Stupendous  Undertaking. 

(/i)  The  Essentials  to  Success. 

(b)  My  Scheme. 

Chapter     II.— To  the  Rescue  I— The  City  Colony. 

(a)  Food  and  Shelter  for  Every  Man. 
ib)  Work  for  the  Out-of-Works.— The 
Factory. 

(c)  The  Labour  Bureau. 

(a)  The  Waste-Not,  Want-Not  Brigades. 
Chapter    III.— To  the  Countby.— The  Fabm  CJolony. 

(a)  The  Farm. 

(b)  The  Village. 

(tf)  Ck>-operative  Settlement. 

Chapter  IV.— New  Britain.— The  Colony  Oveb-Sba. 

(a)  The  Colony  and  the  Colonists. 

(b)  Universal  Emigration, 
(r)  The  Salvation  Ship. 
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Chapter    V.— Mobb  Ckusades. 

{a)  Our  Slum  Sisters. 

Ip)  The  Prison  Gate  Brigade. 

(c)  Effectual     Deliverance     for  the 

Drunkard. 
{d)  Rescue  Homes  for  Lost  Women. 

(e)  Searching  for  Lost  People. 

(f)  Industrial  Schools. 

{g)  Asylums  for  Moral  Lunatics. 

Chapter    VI.— Help  in  Genehal. 

(a)  Improved  Lodging  Houses, 
(ft)  Model  Suburban  Villages. 
\c)  Whitechapel  by  the  S«i. 
Xd)  Co-operation  in  Greneral. 
\e)  The  Poor  Man's  Bank. 
(/)  The  Poor  Man's  Lawyer. 
(^)  Matrimonial  Bureau. 

Chapter  VII.— Can  it  be  Done,  and  How? 

{a)  The  credentials  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
(ft)  How  much  will  it  cost  ? 
(<?)  Some  advantages  stated. 
\d)  Some  objections  met. 
(<?)  Kecapitulation. 

Chapter  VIII.— A  Pbactical  Conclusion. 

That  is  a  mere  list  of  contents  of  the  second  part  of  the 
work.    I  shall  describe  it  more  in  detail  next  mouth. 

what  the  army  has  done  already. 

Tlie  General,  in  making  these  proposals,  is  justified  in 
saying  that  he  suggests  nothing  which  he  has  not  already 
shown  can  be  done.  The  Army  was  but  of  yesterday  ; 
"but  already  it  has  covered  the  world  with  its  organization. 
It  is  the  only  English  religious  system  that  has  made  any 
impact  whatever  upon  the  vice  and  indifference  of  non- 
English-speaking  Europeans.  But  this  is  less  important, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  question,  than  what  it 
has  done  in  dealing  with  the  lost  and  the  despairing. 
While  avowedly  a  strictly  spiritual  organization,  it  has 
thrown  out  on  every  side  agencies  for  dealing  with  the 
temporal  wants  of  men.  It  has  at  this  moment  Rescue 
Homes,  with  officers  and  inmates  ;  it  has  established 
Prison  Brigades,  who  look  after  the  discharged  criminal  ; 
it  has  opened  Food  and  Shelter  Dep6ts  for  feeding  the 
hungry  and  lodging  the  destitute  ;  it  has  a  hundred 
Slum-sistera  living  in  the  heart  of  the  worst  districts.  It 
is  planning  how  to  establish  inebriate  retreats,  and  it  has 
already  opened  a  factory  for  the  employment  of  the  Out- 
of- Works.  The  whole  organization  bristles  with  life,  and 
it  is  instinct  with  vitality  at  every  pore. 

some  statistics. 

Tlie  Salvation  Army  began  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
one  man  and  his  wife  took  up  their  stand  on  Mile  End 
Green.  Its  progress  was  comparatively  slow  till  the  year 
of  the  Berlin  Congress.  In  1877  there  were  only  30 
corps,  with  36  officers.  Five  years  later  they  had  in- 
creased to  524  corps  and  1,2S7  officers.  At  the  end  of 
1885  they  had  risen  to  1,322  corps  and  3,076  officers.  To- 
day 2,864  corps,  scattered  over  32  different  countries  and 
colonies,  with  9,349  officers,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
work,  13,000  non-commissioned  officers,  rendering  volun- 
tary service.  160,000  open  air  meetings  are  held  every 
week,  chiefly  in  England,  where  there  are  1,377  corps.  The 
sum  annually  raised  from  all  sources  by  the  Army  is 
over  £750,000.  They  have  24  Homes  of  Rest  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  accommodating  240  officers  at 
a  cost  of  £10,000  per  annum.  Tliirty  Training 
Garrisons,  all  in  London,  are  occupied  by  400 
cadets,  each  of  whom  receives  six  months'  training 
before  being  sent  into  the  field.  The  work  of  evan- 
gelizing   the    villages  is   carried   on    by  means  of 


seve  n  huge  vans,  known  as  Cavalry  Forts,  each  containing 
on  an  average  nine  officers,  who  travel  from  place  to 
place,  holding  meetings  where  the  population  is  too  thin 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  corps.  The  following 
is  the  circulation  of  their  publications  in  the  country  : — 

Weekly.  Monthly. 
The  War  Cry    ...     300,000      AU  the  World  ...  50,000 
The  Young  Soldier    103,000      Deliverer   48,000 

403,000  98,000 

Some  idea  of  the  demand  upon  the  trade  department 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  they  sell  22,  (XX)  Army 
bonnets  every  year  to  the  female  soldiers.  There  are 
80  officers  stationed  in  the  slums.  There  are  30  Rescue 
Homes  for  Fallen  Women  (14  of  which  are  in  England), 
with  224  officers,  which  last  year  dealt  with  2,200  women. 
They  have  five  Shelters,  accommodating  900  persons 
nightly,  and  three  Food  Depots,  dispensing  20,000  meals 
per  day.  The  annual  cost  of  telegrams  in  this  country 
alone  is  over  £2,000  a  year.  For  the  week  ending 
13th  September  there  were  received  at  headquarters 
5,57^  letters  and  telegrams,  and  7,300  were  sent  out. 
This  is  exclusive  of  circulars,  parceLs,  &c.,  of  which  some 
five  or  six  thousand  are  issued  every  week.  Three 
thousand  candidates  last  year  offered  themselves  for 
service  in  the  Army — 1,320  were  accepted. 

AS  AN  educational  AGENCY. 

Carlyle^s  picture  of  the  Medieeval  Church  as  a  great 
organization,  delving  down  into  the  lowest  strata  of 
human  society,  and  exploring  every  seam,  as  with  a 
miner's  lantern,  in  order  to  discover,  extricate,  and  utilize 
any  hidden  diamond  or  jewel  of  price  that  may  be  hidden 
there,  has  always  fascinated  my  imagination. 

The  Salvation  Army,  in  its  own  way,  does  that  work. 
It  has  trained  thousands,  whose  energies  would  have  been 
wasted  in  tap-rooms  and  at  street  comers,  to  do  the 
practical  work  of  teaching,  ruling,  and  administering. 
It  has  done  more  to  spread  a  real,  rough,  bub  genuine 
culture  ,  among  the  lowest  than  both  our  IJniversities.  It 
is  easy  to  sneer  at  its  War  Crys,  but  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  school  of  journalism  they  have  no  rival.  They  are 
the  natural  expression  of  the  common  man,  who,  but  for 
the  Salvation  Army,  would  never  have  learned  to  write 
grammatically,  to  express  himself  concisely,  and  to  report 
succinctly  what  he  sees.  Tlie  Army  hymnology  may  not 
be  as  polished  as  that  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  aspiration  of  the 
English  poor  toward  an  ideal  life,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  and  devotional  growths  of  our  time. 
Then,  again,  in  music  the  Army  has  done  great  things.  To 
teach  everyone  to  sing,  to  accustom  the  poorest  and  the 
most  ignorant  to  the  most  inspiriting  music  of 
the  day,  to  rear  up  in  almost  every  village  men 
and  women  who  will  spend  hours  learning  to  play 
musical  instruments — all  this  is  foundation  work  which 
must  not  bo  despised.  The  Army  has  at  present  7,000 
bandsmen  under  its  orders,  and  those  who  were  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  July  do  not  need  to  be  told  what 
mastery  many  of  the  bands  Had  over  their  instruments. 
But  over  and  above  all  this  literary  and  musical 
culture,  the  Army  has  deserved  well  of  the  State,  because 
of  the  training  in  self-government  which  it  gives  to  the 
people,  and  its  constant  assertion  of  the  importance  of 
disciplined  obedience. 

the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  army. 

In  every  twelve  men,  says  the  General,  there  is  a 
captain.  To  find  him,  and  to  make  him  responsible  for 
the  wise  direction  of  the  other  eleven,  is  the  secret  of  good 
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government  and  of  effective  organization.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  case,  when  the  General  says  men  he  means 
equally  women.  Of  the  officers  of  the  Army  about 
forty  per  cent,  are  women.  The  Army  is  established 
on  principles  Carlylean,  in  exact  opposition  to  the 
ideas  prevalent  in  parliamentary  circles.  There  is 
no  room  in  the  Army  for  those  who  want  to  vote  and 
to  argue  to  get  their  own  way.  The  rules  and  regu- 
lations assert  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  based  on  the 
j)rinciple  of  fche  administration  of  government  by  the 
wisest  and  the  best.  Leadership  is  essential,  and  the 
best  leadersliip  is  the  leadership  of  the  most  capable. 
The  practise  of  obedience  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
the  fighting  power  of  the  Army.  Obedience  is  a  means 
of  grace.  It  must  be  prompt  and  constant.  Obedience 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  good  government.  The  organization 
of  the  Army,  from  bottom  to  top,  embodies  this  principle. 
**  Do  as  you're  told,  and  don't  argufy,"  might  be  accepted 
as  its  motto — a  curious  and  significant  outcome  this  of  our 
ultra-democratic  age.  The  General  is  Commander-in-Chief ; 
below  him  is  his  eldest  son,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and 
his  various  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  in  command  of 
the  Army  operating'  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
Around  the  General,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  military  archbishop,  is  his  staff  of  Commissioners,  and 
under  them  are  divisional  officers,  each  of  whom  is  cliarged 
with  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  corjjs  encamped 
in  his  district.  Over  each  corps  there  is  a  captain, 
who  is  usually  assisted  by  one  or  more  lieutenants.  All 
these  are  paid  officers,  their  salaries  running  from  ISs.  a 
week  up  to  £3,  which  I  believe  is  the  highest  salary  paid 
in  the  Army;  General  Booth  has  never  received  any 
money  out  of  the  Army  funds.  He  has  never  oven  drawn 
a  salary.  He  has  been  otherwise  provided  for.  The 
familiar  story  that  he  is  making  a  fortune  out  of  tjie  Army 
is  a  lie  more  idiotic  than  most  lies.  The  Army  accounts 
are  regularly  audited  by  a  first-class  firm  of  London 
accountants,  and  their  balance-sheet  Ls  published  with 
punctuality  every  year. 

AT  HEADQOARTERS. 

I  had  prepared  for  me  a  section  of  the  busy  hive,  101, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  but  the  pressure  upon  my  space 
prevents  its  reproduction  here.  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
throw  into  a  tabulated  form  the  arrangement  of  the 
departments : — 


Finance.  Social. 


Home.  Foreign.   Rescue.      Slums.  ^ 

The  officers  at  Headquarters  are  the  Genei-al,  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  Secretaries  of  Affaii's,  the  Commis8ionei*8  of 
Territory,  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Field  Secretary. 
Under  them  come  the  220  Divisional  Officers,  of  whom 
46  are  in  this  country,  the  District  Officers,  who  are  a 
kind  of  suffragans,  and  then  we  come  down  to  the  Captains 
of  Corps.    The  local  organization  is  explained  hereafter. 

THE  STAFF  OFFICERS. 

Of  the  Commissioners  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Staff  of  the  Army,  there  are  seven  outside  the  family.  I 
give  six  of  their  portraits  here,  reserving  that  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Smith  for  next  number.  Mr.  Frank 
Smith,  is  at  present  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Commissioners.    He  is  at  the  head  of  the  social  wing 


of  the  Army,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  he  lias  th<y 
honour  of  being  in  gaol.  The  Apostolic  succession  of 
tlie  prison  fails  not,  nor,  it  would  seem,  does  Bow  Street 
ever  lack  lineal  descendants  of  Caiaphas,  or  Scotland 
Yard  the  heirs  of  the  men  of  Belial,  wliose  false  witness 
roblied  Naboth  both  of  his  vineyard  and  his  life. 

The  future  historian  will  revel  in  the  exquisite  irony 
of  the  paradox  by  which,  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
scheme  is  being  launched  for  the  solution  of  the  social 
question,  which  is  tlie  despair  of  governments,  the 
Metropolitan  Police — with  the  applause,  of  course,  of  the 
Times — claps  into  gaol,  upon  a  trumped-up  pretext  arising 
out  of  an  insane  interdict  on  a  procession,  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  new  dejmrture. 

The  first  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Rail  ton,  now  in 
charge  of  the  Army  in  Germany,  is  a  man  whose  labours 
in  America  and  in  Europe  recall  the  stories  of  the  most 
devoted  of  the  founders  of  the  great  religious  orders. 
He  has  been  with  the  Army  from  the  first,  and  has  con- 
tributed enormously  by  his  literary  ability  as  well  by  his 
extraordinary  devotional  force  to  the  extension  of  its 
work,  especially  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  ENROLMENT  OF  RECRUITS. 

In  every  corps  there  are  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
who  are  duly  enrolled — ** sworn  in,"  the  phrase  is — and 
who  sign  the  articles  of  war.  Over  them  ought  to  be 
eight  unpaid  non-commissioned  officers,  whose  duties  are 
sufficiently  onerous.  When  a  man,  or  woman,  repents  of 
his  sins,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  lead  a  new  life,  he 
becomes  what  is  technically  known  as  a  *' prisoner" — 
captured  in  full  fight  from  the  aniiy  of  the  devil. 
If  he  declares  himself  penitent,  and  finds  peace  in  believ- 
ing that  God  receives,  forgives,  and  loves  him,  and  that 
he  does  all  that  just  now,  he  is  made  to  stand  up  and 
testify  there  and  then.  They  have  small  faith  in  a  change 
of  life  when  a  man  is  ashamed  publicly  to  avow  himself 
on  the  Lord's  side.  The  name  and  address  of  the  pri- 
soner is  taken  down  by  the  penitent-foim  sergeant  on 
Form  A,  which  is  then  p^ed  on  to  the  ward-sergeant. 
In  every  town  each  district  is  divided  into  wards,  and 
over  each  is  placed  a  Salvation  soldier,  who  is  dubbecl 
sergeant,  and  held  responsible  for  looking  after  all 
prisoners  in  his  district.  If  the  war  sergeant  reports 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  a  particular  captive,  his  report 
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goes  to  the  convert's  sergeant-major,  who,  if  satisfied, 
endorses  it,  and  the  prisoner  is  then  entered  in  the 
Cartridge  Book  as  a  recruit,  is  treated  by  the  captain  as  a 
soldier,  and  set  to  work  immediately.  **A11  at  it,  and 
always  at  it,"  is  the  watchword  of  the  Army,  and  if  a  man 
says  he  Ls  saved,  he  is  not  believed  unless  he  will  actively 
set  alx)ut  saving  others. 

THE  ENlilSTl^IENT  OF  A  SOLDIER. 

After  the  recruit  has  been  on  the  Cartridge  Book  for 
four  weeks,  during  which  time  he  has  been  visited  by  the 
ward-sergeant,  and  constantly  on  duty  under  the  eye  of 
the  captain,  his  application  to  be  enrolled  as  a  full  private 
comes  before  the  Census  Meeting.  This  is  composed  of 
the  captain,  treasurer,  secretary,  sergeant-major,  and 
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-converts*  sergeant-major.  They  decide  whether  or  not  the 
Tccruit  shall,  after  his  four  weeks'  probation,  be  enlisted. 
If  the  reports  are  satisfactory  he  is  allowed  to  sign 
Articles  of  War.  These  articles  are  10  in  number. 
Tlie  first  eiglit  are  theological,  and  cover  the  usual  topics 
enumerated  in  the  creeds  of  Churches.  The  possibility 
of  falling  from  grace,  the  possibility  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion,  are  affirmed,  tojgether  with  the  doctrines  common  to 
3iU  Christian  creeds.  **1  do  hereby  declare  my  full 
determination,  by  God's  help,  to  be  a  true  soldier  of 
the  Army  till  I  die, "  is  one  pledge.  Another  is,  *  *  I  do  here, 
and  now  and  for  ever,  renounce  the  world  and  all  its 
sinful  pleasures,  companionships,  treasures,  and  objects." 

Article  10  prescribes  absolute  teetotalism,  and  absti- 
nence from  the  habitual  ase  of  opium,  laudanum,  morphia, 
nnd  all  other  baneful  drugs.  Other  articles  provide  for 
the  disuse  of  profane  language,  for  strict  honesty,  and 
absolute  obedience.  Article  13  is  worth  quoting  in  full : — 

I  do  here  declare  that  I  will  never  treat  any  woman,  child, 
or  other  person,  whose  life,  comfort,  or  happiness  may  be 
placed  within  my  power,  in  an  oppressive,  cruel,  or  cowardly 
manner,  but  that  I  will  protect  such  from  evil  and  danger,  so 
far  as  I  can,  and  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  their 
present  welfare  and  eternal  salvation. 

The  articles  being  signed,  the  soldier  is  duly  enrolled, 
and  becomes  a  full  private. 

XOX-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

Each  corps  has,  when  fully  constituted,  the  following 
local  oflicers  :  Treasurer,  secretary,  sergeant-major  of  the 
corps,  convert's  sergeant-major,  band  master,  band  ser- 
geant, sergeants  of  wards  or  brigades,  corporals,  colour^ 
sergeant,  bandsmen,  together  with  junior  soldiers'  ser- 
/geant-major,  sergeants,  corporals,  i\nd  other  similar 
officers. 

The  duties  of  each  local  officer  are  explained  in  the 
'Order-books,  specially  prepared  for  them,  and  each  one 
before  appointment  signs  a  bond  in  which  he  engages  to 
be  a  model  of  good  conduct,  uniform  wearing,  and 
<levotion  to  the  War.  None  of  these  are  at  liberty  to 
use  tobacco  or  to  attend  services  not  connected  with  their 
own  corps,  without  the  permission  of  their  captain.  They 
are  appointed  for  twelve  months. 

(a)  The  treasurer  has  the  custody  of  all  the  financial 
mattera  connected  with  the  corps. 

(6)  The  secretary  is  responsible  for  the  oversight  of 
the  corps  accounts. 

(c)  The  corps  sergeant-major  is  the  chief  officer  for 
spiritual  work  next  to  the  officers. 

PENITENT-FORM  SERGEANT. 

(d)  Whatever  may  be  the  size  of  a  corps,  at  least  one 
male  and  one  female  sergeant  is  appointed  to  attend  to 
the  penitent-form,  or  mercy-seat,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  penitents  that  come  there  seeking  salvation. 

(e)  The  colour-sergeant  is  responsible  for  carrying  the 
colours. 

Of  the  ward-sergeant  I  have  already  spoken. 

All  soldiers  are  free  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates 
for  ^officership.  They  must  pass  a  very  exliaustive  ex- 
amination as  to  character  and  standing,  and  if  approved 
they  are  admitted  to  the  training  home,  and  after  a  time 
sent  into  the  field. 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  PROMOTION. 

Promotion  is  governed  by  the  following  rules  : — 
Forms  are  filled  in  weekly  by  the  soro:eant- major  and 
treasurer,  and  a  similar  form  filled  in  by  himself.  There  is 
also  a  financial  statement  sent  up  once  a  month,  which  is 
signed  by  the  treasurer,  secretary,  and  captain.  These 
•  figures  are  sent  to  the  divisional  office,  and  are  entered  into 
the  statistical  books.    They  are  totalled  and  averaged  by 


the  divisional  secretary  there. .and  an  exact  copy  of  the 
averages  for  each  corps  sent  monthly  to  International 
headquarters,  and  upon  these  figures  the  officers'  work 
is  judged.  Should  he  prove  faithful,  successful,  ener- 
getic, and  show  evidences  of  a  capacity  to  fill  a  more 
responsible  position  the  divisional  oflicer  sends  a  form 
up  to  International  headquarters  proposing  his  promotion ; 
his  figures  are  then  examined,  his  success  in  soul-saving, 
making  soldiers,  raising  money,  and  attracting  congregji- 
tions,  is  critically  valued.  If  the  examination  is  satisfactory 
he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign  or  adjutant,  and  becomes 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  is  then 
appointed  A.D.C.,  second  in  command  of  a  division  for 
a  time,  or  as  divisional  officer  over  a  small  division. 

According  as  his  capacities  develop,  he  is  promoted  next 
to  the  rank  of  staff  captain,  then  to  the  ranks  of  major, 
brigadier,  or  colonel.  The  highest  position  to  which  he  can 
attain  in  the  army  is  that  of  commissioner. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  liave  no  space  left  in  Mdiich  to  describe  the  system  of 
weekly  reports  and  the  elaborate  arrangements  made 
against  any  abuse  of  authority.  Neither  can  I  describe 
the  judicial  system  of  trial  by  court  martial  which  prevails 
in  all  serious  cases  of  indiscipline.  The  best  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Army  ,  is  consti- 
tuted is  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  it  has  grown, 
and  the  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  mutinous 
or  broken  officers  to  run  rival  Armies.  There  have  been 
fewer  splits"  than  in  any  ordinary  organization  whero 
the  principle  of  authority  is  not  recognized,  and  the  few 
desertions  which  have  taken  place  have  come  to  nothing. 
The  Army  is  now  a  great  and  substantial  fact.  Our  wise 
men  and  journalists  who  have  superciliously  treated  it  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  street  nuisance,  will  wake  up  some  day  to 
discover  how  richly  they  deserve  to  be  addressed  **Ye 
fools  and  blind  I  "  Here,  at  our  very  doors,  palpitating 
with  rude  and  vigorous  life,  stands  the  latest  incarnation 
of  the  same  enthusiasm  which  saved  society  when  the 
Roman  Empire  went  down  as  much  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  vices  as  before  the  crash  of  the  barbarian 
invasion.  Here  is  the  same  phenomenon  which  wo 
spend  our  lives  in  studying  when  the  spirit  has  departed, 
and  only  the  husk  remains.  The  devout  among  uh 
read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  are  dead  and  burietl 
these  nineteen  centuries ;  but  these  Acts  of  the  new 
Apostles  of  our  time — these,  forsooth,  are  of  no 
interest. 

Yet  those  who  study  the  early  history  of  Christendom 
most  sympathetically  have  been  the  first  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  work  with  which  the  name  of 
the  Booths  is  most  closely  identified.  It  was  the  lato 
Bishop  Lightfoot  who  declared  tliat  **the  Salvation 
Army  has  at  least  recalled  us  to  the  lost  ideal  of  tlie 
work  of  the  Church,  the  universal  compulsion  of  tlie 
souls  of  men."  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say  frankly 
that  it  was  the  Salvation  Army  that  first  made  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  a  living,  palpable,  conceivable  reality  to  me, 
just  as  it  was  **The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson  " 
first  helped  me  to  understand  the  actuality  of  the  life  of 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

I  end  as  I  began.  The  decision  to  employ  the 
Salvation  Army,  with  all  itc  trained  officers  and  dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  in  a  serious,  practical  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  unemployed  Libour  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor, 
is  the  most  hopeful  fact  of  our  time.  No  one  v/ho  reads 
General  Booth's  book  can  venture  to  assert  that  tho 
Age  of  Faith  has  passed ;  and,  while  the  Age  of  Faitli^ 
remains,  the  Age  of  Miracles  is  still  with  us. 
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THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 


Maflrazine  of  Huslc. 

N  The  Great  EogUsh  Sdiools  of  Mu&lc.  I.— The 
Royal  Academy  of  Masie. 
Friedrich  W.  C.  Bechsteln. 
Musicians  in  Councii. 
Music  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Anecdotes  of  Chopin. 


Monthly  Musical  Record. 

Patriotism  Run  Mad.   Percy  Westc-oft. 
Cliarles  Gounod.  Fr.  Niecks. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.  E.  Pauer. 
Music— Ulcralne  Folk-Song.  Sigbmund  Xos- 
koirski. 


Musical  Herald,  id. 

Music  as  a  Political  Force. 

Musical  Life  In  Norfolk. 

Stockport  Sunday  School. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Conference  in  Manchester. 


Musical  Opinion.  ^ 

Music  and  Metaph.ysics.   P.  Whitely. 
Making  of  Sound  in  Organ  and  Orchestr.i. 

Hermann  Smith. 
English  Hymn  Tunes,  from  16th  Century  to 

Present  Time. 
The  Principles  of  Music  and  their  Place  in 

Education.  Dr.  Hiles. 
A  Day  with  Bach.   J.  F.  Rowbothnni. 
Pianoforte  Keyboards,  old  and  new. 


Musical  Times. 
The  Recent  Discovery  of  Egyptian  Flutes 

and  their  Significance. 
Tiie  Great  Composers— Wagner. 
Ad\-ance,  Chicago ! 

The  Beethoven— House  Society  in  Bonn. 
Music— "Blow,  Gentle  Breeze"  (Four-Part 
SongX   By  Josiah  Booth. 


Nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 

rebaviour  of  Choirs. 
Music  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington. 
Church  Song.  By  Rev.  B.  Pringlc. 
Sacred  Music.  By  Orlando  A.  Mansfield* 
Music  in  the  Scottish  Churches. 
Editorial  "Tinkering"  of  Hymns.    By  J. 
Cuthbert  Hadden. 


The  Magazine  of  Music  article  on  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  gives  the- 
fullest  of  any  journalistic  account  of  that  Institution  we  have  seen.  It  is- 
accompanied  by  portraits  of  all  the  Principals,  from  Dr.  Krotch  (1822-32)- 
to  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  (1875-87),  and  a  fuU-page  portrait  is  given  of 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  the  present  head  of  the  Institution.  Those  who  desire 
to  learn  all  about  the  Academy — its  history  and  its  course  of  instruction — 
cannot  do  better  than  read  this  article.  Admirers  of  the  Bechstein  piano- 
fortes may  care  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  article  dealing  with 
these  instruments.  There  is  a  perfect  wealth  of  light,  readable  matter  in 
this  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Music, 

In  the  Becord's  article  on  **  Patriotism  Run  Mtid,"  the  French  people  are 
ridiculed  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  hear  the  works  of  Wagner.  After 
one  of  the  Tamxkamer  performances,  in  1861,  Gounod  replied  to  some  of  his 
friends  who  ironically  spoke  of  the  heau  triomphe:  **But,  gentlemen,  pardon 
me,  let  us  not  confound  matters.  You  call  this  a  failure '(  I  call  it  a  riot, 
which  is  something  different."  >\Tien,  three  years  ago,  Lamoureux  produced 
Loheiigrin  there  was  again  a  riot,  not  in  the  houSe,  but  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  press  ;  and  it  is  said  that  signs  are  now  not  absent  which  prophesy  a 
renewal  of  these  scenes.  Mr.  Westcroft,  touching  on  another  point, 
urges  the  singing  of  operas  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  the 
performance  takes  place.  It  is  a  sine  qnd  nan  of  any  vocal  performance  that 
the  words  should  be  understood  ;  but  the  present  practice  of  giving  operas 
in  Italian  or  French,  whatever  be  the  country  of  performance,  is  entirely 
against  tlie  interests  of  a  veiy  large  majority  of  opera-goers.  Mr. 
Frederick  Niecks  contributes  a  most  exhaustive  review  of  M.  Pagnerre's 
recently-published  Life  of  Gounod  ;  "  and  Herr  Pauer  continues  his 
educational  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the  pianoforte  teacher.  One  wonders 
of  Herr  Pauer,  as  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  whether  sleep  is  to  him  an  unknown 
quantity — he  does  so  much  in  so  little  time 

Dr.  Hiles  pleads  in  Musical  Opinion  for  reforms  in  music  teaching.  He 
would  have  the  school  singing-class  made  subservient  to  the  study  of  the 
general  principles  of  music,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  devoting  it  to  the 
amusement  of  a  spare  half-hour,  or  to  the  preparation  of  a  little  relief  from 
the  tedium  of  a  **  breaking-up  "  party.  Dr.  Hiles  ignores  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  teachers  in  our  schools.  Mr.  Hermann 
Smith  continues  to  chat  pleasantly  on  musical  subjects,  which  are  as 
mathematics  to  the  multitude.  Many  who  have  suffered  from  the  recent 
rage  for  the  "  instrument  "  will  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that,  **  for  all 
that  is  abominable  in  flute  tone,  the  ocarina  almost  passes  endurance  for 
dead  level  of  monotony."  He  thinks  a  man  who  adopts  the  ocarina  as  a 
musiciil  instrument  is  proof  against  any  and  every  incentive  to  suicide  I 

The  article  on  Church  Song  in  the  Nonconformist  Musical  Joxirnal  is 
notable  for  the  admission  of  the  writer — ^a  clergyman — that  worship  without 
a  sermon,  but  with  plenty  of  praise  and  prayer,  may  be  an  altogether 
profitable  exercise.  Mr.  Priiigle  recently  worshipped  in  a  chunsh  where, 
through  some  unusual  circumstance,  there  was  no  sermon,  and  he  observed 
that  the  people  as  they  left  **  looked  very  peaceful  and  happy,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
appointed." The  article  on  music  in  the  Scottish  Churches  deals  with  Mr. 
Spencer  Curwen's  recently  published  paper  on  "The  Dangers  of  Presb3rterian 
Psalmody."  Mr.  Cunven  contends  that  the  music  of  the  Scotch  Churches 
is  deteriorating  because  of  the  displacement  of  the  old  precentor  by  the 
organist,  who,  he  declares,  is  seldom  capable  of  training  his  choir.  The 
writer  in  the  Journal  admits  that  there  is  some  truth  in  Mr.  Curwen's  view, 
but  does  not  agree  that  to  divide  the  musical  duties  between  two  persons — 
an  organist  and  a  choirmaster — is  the  best  remedy  for  the  eWls  complained 
of.  An  excellent  account  of  the  musical  work  at  Dr.  AUon's  Chapel  at 
Islington  is  supplemented  by  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fountain  Meen,  tlie  organist. 
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IfOTlCE.— Tor  ike  convenience  of  such  ofmr  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Bock  they  may  require,  tclietheror  not  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  foUowina  Lvtt,  will  be  fonvarded  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Office  of  the  Review  of  Retiews,  an 
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ART. 

Bowes,  James  l.  Japanese  Pottery,  with  Notes  de- 
scribing the  thoughts  and  subjects  employed  in  its 
decoration,  and  Illustrations  from  Examples  in  the 

Bowes  Collection.  (Liverpool:  Edward  Howell.)  4to. 
cloth.  Pp.  xxxii. — 576,  14  Plates  and  577  Illustrations  in  the 
text. 

The  series  of  examples  of  pottery  which  Illustrate  this  work  has  been 
collected  at  inter\'al8  during  a  period  extending  over  30  years.  As 
specimens  of  Japanese  art  they  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  diverse ; 
and  the  book,  with  its  sumptuous  reproductions,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
charm  both  the  connoisseur  and  the  student  of  Eastern  art. 

Cook,  Edward,  T.,  M.A.  Studies  in  Ruskin :  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Work  and  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin. 

-(George  Allen.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  xvi.— 304.   Portrait  and 

Illustrations.  Price  6s. 
It  has  seemed  to  nie,"  says  Mr.  Cook,  in  his  preface  to  this  excellent 
little  volume,  '•that  I  might  be  doing  a  real  service,  in  these  days  of 
Ruskin  Societies  and  Ruskin  Reading  Guilds,  by  attempting  to  set 
forth  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  main  and  essential  drift  of  Ids 
teaching."  Ta%o  chapters  on  "The  Gostjel  according  to  Ruskin  "are 
followed  by  "  Some  Aspects  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Work" — of  his  pictures  at 
•Oxford,  and  liis  drawing  school  there,  of  the  "  May  Queens,"  of  the 
;St.  George's  Guild,  etc.,  etc.  The  appendices  contain  notes  of  five  of 
Mr.  Ruskiu's  Oxfonl  lectures.  Mr.  Cook  understands  his  subject 
thoroughly,  and  in  liis  presentment  of  it  to  the  reader  he  is  always 
lucid  and  often  eloquent.  No  better  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Ruskin  has  yet  appeared,  or  is  likely  to  appear  for  some  j  ears  to  come. 

Taylor,  Edward  R.  Elementary  Art  Teaching :  An 
Educational  and  Technical  Guide  for  Teachers  and 

Learners.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth.  600  Dia- 
grams and  Illustrations,  Price  7s.  6d. 

Deals  with  Infant  School  work  ;  the  work  of  the  standanls  ;  freehand  : 
geometry;  motlel  drawing;   nature  drawing:  colour;  light  and 

•  shade ;  modelling  and  design.   The  work,  in  fact,  as  may  l)e  seen, 

•  covers  most  of  the  subjects  traversed  by  tlie  South  Kensington  exami- 
;jiatioc8  in  art. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Cochrane,  Robert.  Beneficent  and  Useful  Lives. 

(W.  &  R.  Chambers.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.288.  Several  portraits. 

Sketclies  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  George  Peabody, 
Sir  Josiah  M'lson,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Walter  Besaiit,  Arnold  Toynbee. 
Bishop  Vincent,  Samuel  Morley,  Dr.  William  Morton,  Sir  James 
Simpson,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Dr.  Arnold,  the  Crossleys  of  Halifax  Sir 
.Tohn  Sinclair,  and  others.  The  sketches  do  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  compilations ;  but  as  such  thev  will  no  doubt  usefully  serve 
to  remind  English  readers  of  some  of  their  more  prominent  philan- 
thropists and  benefactors. 

Lane-Poole,  Stanley.  The  Life  Of  Lord  Stratford 
de  RedclifTe,  K,G.  (Lon^ans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  XX.— 378.   Portraits.  Price  7s.  6d 

A  popular  edition,  condensed  from  the  Library  edition  of  1888,  chiefly 
•by  the  omission  of  the  longer  despatches  and  memoranda.  This  in- 
teresting account  of  the  diplomatist,  who  was  for  so  many  years  the 
*•  voice  of  England  in  the  east,"  is  now  within  reach  of  the  poorest 

.  student  of  modern  political  biography. 

Modern  Men.  (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.  vi.— 122.  Price  Is. 

A  series  of  critical  sketches,  reprinted  from  tlie  Scots  Observer.  Some  of 
the  articles  are  remarkably  appreciative— those  on  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Mr.  Whistler,  and  Mr.  George  Meredith  for  example- 
others  are  very  much  the  reverse.  Among  the  persons  most  virulently 
attacked  are  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 


Newman,  John  Henry.  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua: 
Being  a  History  of  His  Religious  Opinions.  (Longmans, 

Green,  and  Co.)   8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xxviii.— 396.  Price  3s.  6d. 

This,  together  with  several  other  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman's  works, 
lias  recently  been  added  to  the  "  Silver  Series."  Messrs.  Longmans 
are  fortunate  In  possessing  the  copyright  of  this  remarkable  autO' 
biography,  and  the  generalpublic  not  less  so  in  being  able  to  purchase 
an  excellent  reprint  of  it  at  the  moderate  price  of  three-and-sixi)ence. 

Salt,  h.  S.  The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

(Bentley  and  Son.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  x.— 316.  Portrait. 
Price  14s. 

A  new  biography,  emhodving  all  the  most  recent  information  concern- 
ing the  author  of  "  Wuden."  The  appendix  contains  some  facts  in 
reference  to  Thoreau's  parentage,  a  list  of  portraits,  and  a  bibliography. 
The  frontispiece  portrait  is  reproductd  from  a  craj'on-drawing  mn(1o 
in  1854. 

Stephen,  Leslie,  and  Sidney  Lee  (Editors).  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.  (Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.446.   Price  15s. 

The  twenty-fourth  volume,  extending  from  Hailes  to  Harriott.  Few 
articles  stand  out  very  distinctly  in  this  latest  instalment  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  great  undertaking,  but  among  the  more  important 
contributions  may  he  mentioned  Halley  (Miss  A.  M.  Gierke),  Lady 
Hamilton  (Professor  Laughton),  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Leslie 
Stephen),  Hampden  (C.  H.  Firth),  Handel  (Maitland  and  Squire), 
and  Harley,  First  Lord  Oxfonl  (Russell  Barker).   The  index  is  useful. 

Walker,  Bettina.  My  Musical  Experiences.  (Richard 

Bentley  and  Son.)    8to.   Cloth.    Pp.  330.   Price  14s. 

The  authoress  of  this  entertaining  volume  cliats  pleasantly  con- 
oeniing  her  experiences  as  a  student  of  the  pianoforte.  Her  numerous 
masters  commenced  with  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett  and  ended  with 
Henselt.  Among  many  others  with  whom  she  has  come  into  contact 
are  Tausig,  Sgambati,  Liszt,  Deppe  and  Scharwencka.  Of  each  of 
these  musiciam  she  has  sometliing  interesting  to  lay. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Annandalb,  Charles,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Editor).  Blackie'S 

Modem  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Information. 

(Blackie  and  Son.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  512.   Price  6s. 

The  seventh  and  penultimate  volume  of  thb  "  handy  book  of  reference 
on  all  subjects  and  for  all  readers"  extends  from  " Potamogeton  "  to 
"Skates  and  Skating."  Among  the  longer  articles  are  those  on 
"  Prussia,"  **  Printing,"  "  Railways,"  "  Russia,"  *'  Scotland,"  **  Scul])- 
ture,"  and  "  Shakespeare."  The  maps  and  Illustrations  continue 
to  be  good. 

Ryland,  Frederick,  M.A,  Chronological  Outlines 
of  English  Literature.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo.  Clotli. 
Pp.  xii.— 352.  Price  6s. 

A  distinctly  good  idea,  fairly  well  carried  out.  Part  I.  brings  the  annals 
of  Eoglish  literature  into  connection  with  general  European  llteratuie 
and  with  historv.  Part  II.  contains  an  alpnabetlcal  list  of  authors 
and  their  principal  works.  Mr.  Ryland  complains  of  the  extreme 
insccuracy  of  the  most  usual  Works  of  reference ;  but  his  own  book  is 
not  free  from  error.  Gay's  **  Rural  Sports  "  did  not  appear  in  1711,  but 
two  years  later;  and  the  first  publication  of  Addison  s  "  Dialogues  on 
Medals"  did  not  take  plsce  on  two  separate  occasions— the  one  in  1721 
and  the  other  In  1728.  There  are  other  slips  of  a  similar  kind. 

Walters,  Frederick  Rupenacht,  M.D.  The  House- 
hold Dictionary  of  Medicine ;  Preventive  and 

Curative.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  La.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  380.   Price  7s.  6d. 

Written  (aocording  to  the  author's  preface)  with  a  two-fold  aim  ;  to 
enable  its  readers  to  avoid  many  common  ailments  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  causes  and  premonitory  symptoms ;  and  to  give  simple  direc- 
tions for  the  early  treatment  of  accidents  and  illnesses.  The  informa- 
tion given  is  concisely  conveyed,  and,  so  far  as  a  layman  can  judge, 
the  book  is  fahrly  correct.  The  diagrams  are  clear  and  good. 
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Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuabt,  and  Herbert  D.  Ward. 
Come  Forth !  (Heinemann.)  8vo,  cloth.  Pp.  280.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

A  New  Testament  story,  founded  upon  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus. 

"Rita.**  Edelweiss.  (Spencer  Blackett.)  8vo.  Paper 
covers.   Pp.  160.    Price  Is. 

TiDDEMAx,  L.  E.  Dr.  RoUison's  Dilemma.  (Simpkin, 

Marshall  and  Co.)   Paper  coyers.    Pp.  157.    Price  Is. 
The  volume  also  contains  a  ^liort  story,  entitled  •*  Tlie  Wasted  Doubt." 
HISTORY. 

Maitland,  S.  R.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Dark  Ages :  a 
Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the  State 
of  Religrion  and  Literature  in  the  Ninth,  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  (John  Hodges.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xvi.  558.   Price  12s. 

The  fifth  edition,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes,  M.A.. 
who  thinks  that  the  **  <lark  ages  were  not  so  very  dark,  nor  our  own 
tlmessoveryfullof  light,  as  some  of  the  authors  criticised  l)v  Maitland 

'  would  have  us  believe.  Men  lived  simpler  and  rougher  lives,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  led  less  happy  ones." 

Newman,  John  Henby,  Cardinal.  Essays  Critical 
and  Historical.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Two  volumes.   Price  7s. 

Tlie  ninth  edition,  in  the  '*  Silver  Series."  Volume  I.  contains :  "  Poetrv 
with  Deference  to  Aristotle's  Poetics,"  "  The  Introduction  of  Itational- 
istic  Principles  into  Revealed  Religion,"  *•  Apostolic  Tradition," 
**Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,"  etc.  Vol.  11.  discusses  "Mil- 
man's  View  of  Chrlstlanitj',"  "  Pri\-ate  Judgment,"  "John  Keble,"  etc. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Dennis,  John  (Editor).  Aubrey  de  Vere's  Poems : 

a  Selection.     (Cassell  and  Co.)   8vo.     Cloth.    Vp.  284. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

This  Anthology  is  introduceti  by  a  short  preface,  "pointing  out  to 
readers  at  present  Ignorant  of  the  poet's  work  a  few  of  its  prominent 
features."  more  than  a  score  of  Mr.  de  Vere's  sonnets  are  given. 
Hebnaman,  Claudia  Fbances  (Editor).    Lyra  Con- 
solationis  ft>om  the  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  (Longmans, 

Green,  and  Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  xii.  228.   Price  68. 

This  selection  of  verse  is  designed  to  comfort  moumprs  from  the  fir:*t 
hours  of  their  bereavement,  by  leading  those  over  whom  the  skv  is 
darkening  to  the  cross  and  grave  of  our  great  Forerunner,  so  that  t>iev 
may  look  onward  to  His  glorious  victory  over  death,  and  to  the  iintil 
restitution  of  all  things  which  Involves  eternal  leunlon  with  our 
lieloved  in  Him.  Keble,  Bonar.  Southey.  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browniing. 
Milton,  and  Newman  are  among  the  iwets  laid  under  contribution. 

iBviNG,  Henby,  and  Fbank  A.  Marshall  (Editors). 
The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare.  Vol.  VIII.  (BUickie 

and  Son.)  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.lxxi.  510.  Numerous  illustrations 
by  Gordon  Browne.    Price  10s.  6d. 

The  concluding  volume  of  this  edition.  "Hamlet  "is  edite<l  bv  the 
late  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Arthur  Symons ;  "  King  Henry  VIII  "  bv 
Mr.  Arthur  Svmons ;  "Pericles"  by  Mr.  P.  Z.  Koun'd;  and  the 
•Poems  by  Mr.  Wilson  Verity.  Professor  Dowden  contributes  a 
General  Introduction  and  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  and  Mr.  Ir\  ing.  in  a 
prefatory  note  T»aya  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  menion-  of  "  Frank 
Marsliall,  the  Friend  of  my  Life." 

MisTRALL,  Frederic.  Mireio :  A  Provencal  Poem. 

(Fisher  Unwin.)    8vo.   Boards.    Pp.  18G.  Frontispiece. 
Price  38.  6d. 

A  translation  in  six-line  stanzas  by  Miss  Harriet  Waters  Preston. 

Newman,  J ohn  Henry.  Verses  on  Various  Occasions. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.  390.  Price 
'.is.  6d.  "  Silver  Series." 

rhe  poems  are  arranged  chronologically,  the  dat«and  place  of  writing 
being  in  most  cases  given.  This  volume  includes  General  Gordon's 
favourite  poem— tlie  beautiful  "  Dream  of  Gerontius." 

Bishop,  Kate.  A  Ufe's  Requiem,  and  Other  Poems. 

Tfs.  6d.   (Marlborough  and  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey.) 

^'JS^nU^Iif^L'J''*^^^"'"'  her  heart.   She  is  a  genuine  daughter  of  the 
i^P^'-.^^m'^'^'^'  svmpathies  seem  to  Ik.  lK)m  of  mu!;ii  suflfering 
V  M  ""l-riP^.  «•  Sinw  of  the  weeklv 

ertlt  on  of  the-  Globe,  in  w.iose  pages  her  versfi  is  often  as  an  oasis  of 
lifo  in  the  midst  of  u  dreii.y  Sahara  of  tvpe. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Lang,  Rev.  John  Marshall,  D.D.  Gideon  and  the^ 
Judges :  A  Study,  Historical  and  Practical  (James 

Nisbet  and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  xii.  202.    Price  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  "Men  of  the  Bible"  series,  in  which  an  important, 
although  apparently  unattractive,  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  in 
reviewed.  The  story  of  Gideon— tiie  "Iieroof  the  central  tri  .es  "— 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  book. 

Lightfoot,  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  (the  late).  Sermons. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  Imp.  16mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  ISO. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  at  various  times  and  places  and  dealing  with  a  great 
\'ariety  of  subjects— such,  for  example,  as  "The  History  of  Israel,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  Cliristianltv  "  ;  '•Christianity  and  Paganism"  ; 
"Woman  and  the  Gospel";  "  Ambition."  &c.   They  are  all  priote*! 

"  Contemporary 


"W  omanand  the  Gospel";  "  Ambition."  &c.  They 
from  reporters'  notes,  and  form  Volums  V.  of  the' 
Pulpit  Library." 


Newman,  John  Henry.  An  Essay  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine.  (Longmans.  Green,  and  Go.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xvi.  446.   Price  3s,  6d.  "  Silver  Series." 

Portions  of  this  essay  were  written  and  printed  before  the  late  Dr- 
Newman  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  "  Thev  were  net,"  he  s^\-8,  "  in 
the  first  instance  written  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Catholic  dhurch, 
though  ultimately  they  funush  a  positive  argument  in  its  l)ehalf,  but 
to  explain  certain  difficulties  iu  its  history." 

Same  Author.  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century. 

(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xx.  474. 
Price  3s.  6d.   "  Silver  Series." 

SCIENCE. 

Coves.  Prof.  Elliott.  Handbook  of  Field  and 
General  Ornithology.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  344.   Illustration.   Price  10s.  net. 

Described  in  a  lulvtltlc  as  a  "Manual of  th&Strnctureand  Classification  i 
of  Birds,  with  Instructions  for  Collecting  and  Preser^'lng  Specimens." 
Part  I.— Field  Ornithology— deals  with  the  implement!  for  collecting 
and  their  use  :  with  the  hygiene  of  coUectorship ;  how  to  make  a  I)ird- 
skin;  collection  of  nests  and  eggs,  etc.  Part  II.— General  Orni- 
thology—discusies  the  principle  and  practice  of  classification ;  defines  - 
and  describes  the  exterior  parts,  etc. 

DoLAN,  J.  M.,  M.D.    Pasteur  and  the  Rabies* 

(G.  Bell  and  Sons.)   8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  xi.  84. 

Dr.  Dolan  contends  that  the  failure  of  Pasteur's  treatment  for  hydro- 
phobia is  attested  by  the  deaths  which  have  taken  place  ;  and' that 
"  whole  hecatombs  of  animals  have  been  rut  hlessly  sacrificed  in  a  quc?it 
after  the  rirus,  without  benefit  to  the  human  race,  nay,  even  to  it* 
injury."   Professor  Peter  contributes  a  preface. 

TRA'S'EL. 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  M.A.,  D.D.  Greek  Pictures  drawn 

with  Pen  and  PencU.   (ReUgious  Tract  Society.)  4to. 

Cloth.  Pp.  224.  Many  illustrations.  Price  8s. 

This  volume,  which  comes  out  in  an  iTiteresting  and  useful  series* 
"draws  its  pi<;tures  from  all  part«  of  Greece,  and  seeks  to  set  forth 
latest  and  most  accurate  information  In  an  ibteresting  manner,  with- 
out going  deeply  into  those  matters  which  can  Interest  only  tlic 
student.'    Letterpress  and  illustrations  are  equally  good. 


MILITARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Hutchinson,  Major  H.  D.,  Ben^ral  Staff  Corps.  Military 

Training  in  English  and  Hindustani.  Strictly  in 

ax3cordance  with  the  new  Infantry  Drill.    Specially  written 

for  the  use  of  the  British  Officers  and  Native  Officers  of  the 

Army  in  India.   V.  Plates.    (Gale  and  Polden).   Pp.  xv.- 

256.   8vo.   Cloth.   Nagri  and  Urdu  Editions.   2s.  6d.  each. 

Major  Hutchinson  has  been  the  first  to  recognite  the  necessity  for 
placing  in  the  hands  of  Native  Officers  of  the  Anny  in  Ind-a  a  prac- 
tical manual  of  Military  Training  which,  while  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary detail,  shall  enable  tliem  to  discliarge  the  responsible  work  of 
instruction  now  confided  to  them  w\th  credit  to  them>^lves  and 
adNnntage  to  their  men.   The  fact  that  so  thorough  a  soldier  as  the 

E resent  Commander-in-Chief  In  India,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  V.C., 
■s  specially  acceptetl  t4ie  dedication  of  these  two  manuals  is  sufficieut 
evidence  that  the  author  has  carried  out  his  tASTT^  lth  ability 
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ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  &c. 
Petzler,  John.  Life  in  Utopia.  (Authors' Co-operative 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.)  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.182. 
Price  Is. 

A  discursive  exposition  of  mo<lern  communism  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  certain  visitors  to  Utopia  and  tlieir  guide. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bell,  Ernest,  M.a.  (Editor.)  Handbook  Of  Athletic 
Sports,  Vol.  IL    Rowing  and  Sculling;  Sailing; 
Swimming.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.368. 
Diagrams.   Price  5s. 

Itowing  and  Sculling  is  trente<l  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate ;  Saillog  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Knight,  and  Swimming  by  Messrs.  M.  and  J.  K.  Cobbett. 
The  book  lorms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  Library  of  Sports  and  Games,  and 
is  got  up  in  a  much  moi*e  attractive  style  tlian  the  familiar  "  Bohn" 
of  years  ago. 

Gatty,  Mes.  Alfred.  The  Book  of  Sundials.  (George 
Bell  and  Sons.)   8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  578.  Diagrams. 

A  third  and  enlarged  edition  ;  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  H.  F.  K. 
Eden  aod  Mist  Eleanor  Llovd,  wuh  an  appendix  on  t)ie  construction 
of  dials,  by  Mr.  W.  Ulcliardson.  In  tliis  well-lcnown  volume— which 
we  are  glad  to  find  accessible  in  so  pleasant  a  form— sundials  are 
treated  chiefly  in  their  moral  and  poetical  aspect*.  The  mottoes  (in 
Latin.  French,  German,  Italian,  Greelc,  and  English)  Imve  been 
culled  from  a  very  wide  field,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of  the 
antholo|-y  in  which  they  find  a  place.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Richardson 
that  the  making  and  fixhig  of  a  sundial  ought  to  t«ach  an  intelligent 
youth  a  very  appreciable  mmomit  of  astmiiomy. 

Russell,  Percy.  The  Author's  Manual :  A  Complete 
and  Practical  Guide  to  all  Branches  of  Literary 

Work.  (Digby  and  Long.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  x.  292.  Price  5s. 

TJiis  manual  professes  to  comprehend  all  departments  of  professional 
liteniture,  from  paragraph  writing  to  tlie  production  of  a  book. 
Piiit  I.  deals  with  newspaper  and  periodical  literature— paragraph 
writing,  reporting,  leader-writing,  reviewing,  dramatic,  musical  and 
art  criticism,  etc.  Part  II.  with  book  literature— poetrj%  the  drama, 
the  novel,  and  subjectJi  of  a  similar  kind.  One  chapter  bears  the 
interesting  heading  "  Making  a  Name  In  Literature." 

Ross,  w.  Stewart.  Roses  and  Rue :  Being  Random 
Notes  and  Sketches.  (W.  Stewart  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  250. 

Saaays  and  sketches  on  a  great  ^•ar^etv  of  subjecta.  Some  of  the  papers 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  "That  entitled  "A  Last  Inteniew 
witlx  a  Man  of  Oeniiw,"  for  example,  gives  a  viviv.  picture  of  the  de- 
gmdntion  of  poor  Thomson  ( **B.V.^').  the  author  of  "  The  City  of  Drea<l- 
fnl  Night."  Other  essiys  discuss  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Leprosy.  Capital 
Punishment,  Poverty,  Sentiment,  Insomnia,  Wldsky,  Witchcraft,  Ac, 
anbjects  concerning  which  *'  nuich  may  be  S4  id  on  both  sides." 

Swift,  Jonathan.  Gulliver*s  Travels,  etc.  (Chatto 

andWindus.)   8vo.    Half-cloth.   Pp.236.   Price  2s. 

A  cheap  and  r-adable  reprint  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  A  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
"Tlie  Battle  of  the  Books,"  and  "  A  Discourse  Concemiag  the  Mecha- 
nical Operati.  n  of  the  Spirit"— in  fact,  of  nearly  all  tlie  best  worth 
reading  of  the  Dean's  satirical  works. 

WicKSTEED,  Philip  H.,  M.A.  Dante :  Six  Sermons. 

(Elkin  Matthews.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  122.  Price  2s. 

An  account  of  Dante  as  a  citixen  of  Florence  and  of  Dante  in  exile  is 
foUow  wl  by  separate  studies  of  the  Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the 
I'aradiso.  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great  '*  world 
T>oet,"  and  one  which  may.  with  ad\*antAge,  be  followed  by  Deau 
Church's  "  Essay."  A  revised  second  edition. 

FICTION. 

The  following  li.st  contains  most  of  the  works  of  fiction 
published  in  September.  Two  and  three  volume  novels  are 
usually  obtained  at  the  circulating  library,  so  that  the  size 
and  price  of  one- volume  novels  only  are  here  given. 

Three- Volume  Novels. 
St.  AU3YN,  Alan,  and  "Walt  Wheeler.  A  Fellow  of 
Trinity.    (Chatto  and  Windns.) 

I'AMBRiDOE,  Ada.  a  Marked  Man :  Some  Episodes 

In  HI 3  Life.  (Heinemann.) 


Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette.  Lover  or  Friend  ?  (Bentley 
and  Son.) 

Lemore,  Charles.  A  Harvest  of  Weeds.  (Ward  ami 
Downey.) 

Payn,  James.  The  Word  and  the  WiU.  (Chatto  and 
WUndus.) 

Two- Volume  Novels. 
Roberts.  Morley.    In  Low  Relief:  A  Bohemian 

Transcript.    (Cliapman  and  Hall.) 

Taylor,  J.  Ashworth.  "Vice"  Valentine.  (Ward 
and  Downey.) 

Tytler,  Sarah.   Sapphira.   (Ward  and  Downey.) 

Novels  in  One  Volume. 
Balzac,  Honore  de.   Don  Juan ;  or,  The  Elixir  of 
a  Long  Life,  and  Other  Stories.  (Walter  Scott.)  8vo. 

Paper  covers.    Pp.  xxvi.  198.    Price  Is. 
Translations  from  the  French,  with  an  Introductorj-  Essn3\ 

Bell,  Sydney.  Daisy  Mainwaring.  (Beaumont  and  Co.) 
Boards.   Pp.  80.   Price  Is. 

Berry,  Edward  Payson.  Leah  of  Jerusalem;  a 
Story  of  the  Time  of  PauL  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  viii.  388.    Price  38.  6d. 

Betham-Edwards,  m.  Love  and  Mirage;  or,  The 
Waiting  on  an  Island :  An  Out-of-Door  Romance. 

(Hutchinson  and  Co.)   8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.320.  Price  2s.  Gd. 
A  cheap  edition. 

Brandon,  Margaret.  Hypnotized ;  or,  The  Doctor's 
Confession.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.100.   Price  Is. 

"  Bret  Harte."  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  (Chatto 

andWindus.)   8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.456.   Price  6s. 
Tlie  sixth  volume  of  a  collected  edition  of  Bret  Harte's  works,  in  course 
of  publication  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Buchanan,  Robert.  The  Moment  After:  A  Tale  of 
the  Unseen.  (WUliam  Heinemann.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  212 
Price  lOs.  6d. 

Caffyn,  Manninoton.  a  Poppy's  Tears.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.)   8vo.   Paper  covers.   Pp.  viii.  152.   Price  Is. 

Clark,  Kate  Elizabeth.  The  Dominant  Sevenths 
(William  Heinemann.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  164.    Price  5s. 

HoGAN.J.  F.  The  Lost  Explorer.  (Ward  and  Downey.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.328.    Price 3s.  6d. 
An  Australian  s>tory. 

Jeffery,  Jeffery  c.  James  VraiUe :  The  Story  of 

a  Life.  (W.H.Allen  and  Co.)  Boards.  Pp.474.  Price  2s. 
A  cheap  edition. 

MacLeod,  Norman.  The  Starling :  A  Scotch  Story. 

(Burnet  and  Co.)   8vo.   Paper  covers.   Pp.  84.   Price  6d. 
A  volume  in  the  cheap  edition  of  Dr.  Macleod's  stories. 

Maryatt,  Florence.   Mount  Eden :  A  Romance. 

(Hutchinson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  329.  Price  2s.  6d. 
A  cheap  edition. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de.  Pierre  and  Jean.  (Heinemann.) 
8vo.    Paper  covers.   Pp.  333.    Price  2s.  6d. 
The  second  volume  of  the  International  Library.  The  translation  has 

l>een  made  by  Miss  Clara  Bell. 

Murray,  D.  Christie,    John  Vale's  Guardian. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  361.   Price  3s.  6d. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  Macmillan's  three-aod-sixpenny 
series. 

Newman,  J.  H.   Callista:  A  Tale  of  the  Third 
Century.    (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.  Pp. 
xii.  382.    Price  3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  **  Silver  Series.** 
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THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  more  important 
Blue  Books  issued  during  the  month  of  September.  A  com- 
plete list  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
Queen's  Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E.G. 

I.— Domestic. 

Abmy  Rbtubn. 

General  annual  return  of  tlie  Britl  M  Army  for  the  year  1889.  with 
abstracts  for  the  years  I87i»  to  889,  inclusive.  Prepared  by  order  of 
H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chiet  lor  the  information  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  A  series  of  tables  of  statistics:— (1)  BfTects. 
establishments,  and  distribution ;  (2)  recruiting  and  casualties ; 
(3)  foreign  reliefs  and  reinforcements;  (4)  couits-martial,  crimes, 
and  punishments ;  (5)  rewards  and  8er\ice« ;  (6)  ages,  heights,  and 
chest  measurements ;  (7)  nationalities,  relifdons,  and  educatioa ; 
(8)  horses ;  (9)  auxiliary  and  reser\'e  forces.   Pp.  128.   Price  ^d. 

AORICCLTUBE.  Retum  of  Allotments. 
Itetum  of  the  Allotments  and  Small  Holdintrs  in  Great  Britain,  ob- 
tained for  the  Board  of  Ajfriculture  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. Gives  the  number  of  allotment*  under  one  acre  in  extent,  de- 
tached from  cottages,  and  of  all  small  holdings  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  to  fifty  acres,  inclusive,  in  e\ch  county  (and  in  e*ch  parish  or 
township  in  each  county)  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  seem  from 
this  Report  that  one  form  or  another  of  what  the  French  call  ^tite 
ntthtre  is  in  existence  in  Great  Britain  in  at  least  1,300,000  separate 
instances.   (Pp.  xi.  610.   Price  2s.  6d.) 

Convict  Prisons.  Directors*  Report. 
Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  the  year  1889-90  with 
appendix.  (Part  I.)  Tills  report  shows  that  there  have  been  received 
into  the  convict  prisons  of  England  under  fresh  sentences  during  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1890,  879  male  convicta  and  72  female.  The 
number  of  sentences  of  penal  servitude  passed  bv  ordinary  Courts  In 
England  and  Wales  in  1890— viz.,  918— was  lower  than  in  any  previous 
year,  except  1886,  when  it  was  910,  the  lowest  number  on  record. 
The  report  is  followed  by  returns  of  expenditure,  earnings,  restraints 
and  puuishments.  birthplaces,  ages,  etc.   (Pp.  xlix.   Price  3d.) 

3IINING  Royalties.  Report. 

First  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  io  enquire  Into  the 
subject  of  Mining  Ro.\-altles,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appen- 
dices. Though  formally  described  as  a  report,  this  blue  book  reallv 
contains  nothing  more  than  the  evidence  so  far  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  answers  to  certain  questions  addressed  to  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines,  to  the  Secretaries  of  Mining  Associations,  and  to 
H.M.  representatives  in  foreign  countries.  (Pp.  333.  Price  38.) 

Ships  (with  live  cattle),  United  Kingdom. 

upturn  of  Ships,  arriving  at  Ports  In  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Foreign  Ports  in  the  years  1888  and  1889.  with  live  cattle  on  board. 
Shows  the  names  of  the  vessels,  ports  of  departure,  and  the  loss  of 
Iniman  and  animal  life  from  such  vessels.   (Pp.  95.   Price  lOd.) 

Town  Holdings  (Ground  Rents).  Report. 

J?PT)ort  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Town  H'»Hlngs,  together  with 
tiie  proceedings  of  th*»  Committee,  Minot«sof  Evidence  and  Appendix. 
Tills  Coromitree  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  possibility  of 
imposing  a  direct  asseisment  on  the  owners  of  ground  rents,  anrl  on 
the  owners  of  increase  \Tiliies  imparted  to  land  by  building  operations 
or  other  improvements,  T*ierc  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  agree  upon  a  Report,  and  this  Blue  Book  is,  there- 
fore, confined  to  the  evidence  so  far  taken.  Among  those  who  liave- 
80  far  been  examined  are  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Roger*,  Mr.  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison.   (Pp.  x.  372.    Price  3s.  Id.) 

Wages.  Textile  Trades. 

Return  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  minor  textile  trades  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  Report  thereon.  Gives  the  average  rates  of  wages  of 
the  operatives  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  hemp,  silk, 
i^rpeta,  hosiery,  lace,  flock,  and  shoddy,  small  wares,  &c.  (Pp,  xxx.  70. 
Price  9id.)  ^ 

II. —Education. 

(S^e  also  " Ireland") 

Education  Committee.  Report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (England  and  Wales), 
with  Appendix,  l^mo.  The  Report  deals  with  Elementary  Schools 
and  Training  Colleges,  and  gives  a  mass  of  statistical  Information 

•  concerning  ochool  Supply,  Attendance,  Local  Organization,  Grants. 
Loans,  Expenditure  and  Pensions.  The  Appendix  contains  AbstracU^ 
Instructions,  Inspectors'  Reports,  etc.   (Pp.  lill.  700.   Price  38.) 

III.— India, 
Progress  and  Condition.  Statement. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  moral  and  material  progress  and  condition  of 
India  during  the  year  1888-9.  Twenty-fifth  number.  Deals  with 
uamiiiistration  and  legislation,  municipalities,  local  government,  and 
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sanitation;  crime,  polfce,  jails,  and  justice;  registration,  fioanee, 
services,  and  settlement ;  forests,  agricultural  and  Uilneral  resources* 
public  works,  post-oflice  and  telegraphs,  education  and  literature, 
fmigrAtion  and  migration,  trade  and  manufactures,  affairs  in  Upper 
Burma,  .&c.  A  much-needed  summary  of  the  report  is  prefixed. 
(Pp.  209.   Price  Is.  9d.) 

Railways.  Report  1889-90. 

Administrative  Report  on  the  RsUways  In  India  for  188(M¥) ;  in  which 
the  Director-General  of  Railways  (Lieut.-Ck>l.  Conway  Gordon)  first 
discusses  the  matt*T  generally,  and  then  describes  the  works  in  pro- 
grieas,  the  lines  under  survey  »  r  projected,  collieries,  stores  and  rolling 
stock,  capital,  traffic  working,  fares  and  rates,  fiood  damages,  accidents, 
etc  (Pp.188.  Maps.  Price  2s.  3d.) 

IV.— Ireland. 

Education.   Report  of  Queen*s  College,  Belfast. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  the  session 
1889-90.  The  condition  of  the  college  generally  is  mentioned  in  very 
favourable  terms.  The  medical  classes  have  just  been  thrown  opeii 
to  ladies,  five  of  whom  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them  of  preparing  for  the  medical  degree.  "  It  )ias 
been  a  matter  of  great  saUsfaction  to  me,"  saj's  tlie  President,  "to 
learn  from  the  reports  furnished  to  me  from  time  to  time  by  the 
medical  professors  under  whom  these  young  ladies  have  studied,  that 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  work  with  the  most  laudable  assidoity 
and  success,  and  that  their  admission  to  the  medical  classes  was 
attended  with  good  results  In  everj'  way."  (Pp.  60.   Price  3d.) 

Lunatic  Asylums.  Annual  Report. 

Tlilrty-nlnth  Annual  Report  on  the  District,  Crlmlr-al  and  Pri\Tit« 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland,  with  appendices.  A  collection  of 
statistics  which  go  to  show  that  the  number  of  lunatics  in  Ireland 
was  Increased  during  the  >'ear  1889  by  474.  "  Tlie  condition  of  the 
Insane  In  Ireland,  scattered'tbrough  the  \*arious  w  orkhouses  or  wandei^ 
ing  at  large,  has  never  been  considered  satisfactory";  and  the 
inspectors  therefore  propose  to  lay  before  the  Lord-Lieutenant  measures 
for  the  due  care  and  control  of  these  classes  of  the  Insane  In  Ireland. 
Tlie  condition  of  the  \ariou8  licensed  houses  of  the  country  is  also 
described  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  extension  of  public  hospitals  or 
charitable  institutions  Is  declared  to  be  urgently  required,  (rp.  122. 
Price  6d.) 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths.  Report. 

Twenty-sixth  detailed  annual  report  of  the  Reglstrar-Geneml  (Ireland), 
containing  a  general  abstract  of  the  numbers  of  marriages,  birtlis. 
and  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  ye^r  1889.  The  general 
summary  is  followed  by  statistics  as  to  population ;  marriages,  their 
number  and  their  reln'tion  to  population,  religious  denominations, 
ages,  and  cl\il  condit'on  ;  births,  their  number  and  their  relation  to 
population ;  deaths,  their  numlier  and  their  relation  to  popi^lation. 
ages,  and  causes.  There  are  also  chapters  upon  emigration  and  the 
weather. 

Prisons.  Report. 

Twelfth  Report  of  the  General  Prisons  Board,  Ireland,  1889-90,  with  an 
appendix.  The  app<Midix  contains  (a)  the  circular  and  general  orders 
issued  during  the  year,  and  (b)  statistics  regarding  local  pKsoiis. 
conN-ict  prisons,  the  registration  of  crimlnids,  and  expenditure. 
(Pp.  156.   Price  8d.) 

Public  Works.  Report. 

Fifty-eighth  Repori.  from  the  CJommi^sioners  of  Public  Works  In  Ire- 
land, with  appendices.  The  Commissioners  report  upon  the  various 
loans  voted  and  upon  the  light  railway  and  miscellaneous  services 
entrusted  to  their  care  during  the  past  year.   (Pp.  67.  Price  9d.) 

v.— Scotland. 
Fisheries.   Report  of  Fishery  Board. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  being  for  the 
year  1889.  Three  partjj.  Part  I.  ("  General  Reix>rt ")  discusses  the  sea 
fisheries  of  Scotland  generally,  and  (In  a  more  particular  manner)  the 
herring  fishery,  the  cod,  lingrand  hake  fishery,  oyster  and  lobster  cul- 
ture, marine  police  and  fishery  superintendence,  tiarbours,  loans  to 
fishermen,  &c.   (Pp.  Ivi.  88.  Price  7Jd.) 

Part  II.  (Salmon  Fisheries)  points  out  that  the  Salmon  Fishery  Season 
of  1889  was  not  a  successful  one.  either  for  nets  or  for  rods,  the  season 
having  been  exceptionally  dry.  Only  21.101  boxes  of  salmon  were 
sent  to  Billingsgate,  the 'smallest  number  since  1880.  (Pp.  xiii.  00. 
Price  Is.  2d.) 

Part  III.  (Scientific  Investigations)  contains  a  General  Statement, 
Description  of  Biological  Investlgatlonr ,  etc.  (Pp.  380.  Plates. 
Price  28.  6d.) 

Lunacy.  Report. 

Tlilrty-second  annual  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  for  Scotland.  The  report  gives  the  numlier  and  distribution 
of  the  Insane,  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  establishments 
for  lunatics,  and  of  expenditure  upon  pauper  lunatics,  together 
with  statistics  of  lunacy  from  18.58  to  1890.  The  appendix  contains 
supplementary  reports.   (Pp.  Ixxii.  127.   Price  2s./ 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.  2«.  6d. 

H.  P.  Liddon.   In  Memorlam. 

Canon  Scott  Holland. 
The  Imperial  Finance  of  the  Last  Four 
Years.  Sir  Thomas  Faruek,  B<irt. 

The  Use  arid  Abuse  of  Hospitals. 

Sir  MOHELL  MACKEXzre. 
A  Worldly  Woman.  I-V.  Verxon  Lee. 
The  Forward  Movement  in  China. 

William  Wright,  D.D. 
Hypnotism  m  Relation  to  Crini*  and  the 
Medical  Fiiculty.         A.  Taylor  Isxks. 
The  Study  of  StatUtics. 

Michael  Mulhall. 
Possibilities  of  Naval  Warfare. 

H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 
Irish  PatrioMsm.— Thomas  D^vis. 

Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan. 
The  Economic  Condition  cf  Italy. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gkffckex. 

FORUM.  September,  fiu  cents. 
Money  Interests  In  Political  Affairs. 

E.  L.  GoDKix. 

Training;  of  Teachers. 

President  G.  STANLEY  Hall. 
Federal  Control  of  Elections. 

Senator  John  T.  Morgan. 
Railway  Re-organization.  Simon  Sterne. 
Christianity  of  the  Future. 

Prof.  John  S.  Black ie. 
Formative  Influences. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Short  St  idy  of  "  Macbeth." 

James  E.  Murdoch. 
Latest  Astronomical  News. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  YoirsG. 
Protection  against  Tornadoes. 

Lieut.  John  P.  Finley. 
Domestic  Purs«^  Strings.  Alice  B.  Ives. 
Matrimony  and  the  State. 

Rev.  MiNOT  J.  Savage. 

NATIONAL  REVIEW.  2«.  6d. 

Tlie  Colonial  Office  and  the  Colonies. 

Stanley  LEKiHTOx,  M.P. 
Tlie  Girl  Gradunt^.  W.  Qallatly. 

The  Age  of  Disfigurement. 

Richardson  Evans. 
Homicide  as  a  Misadventure. 

H.  W.  Hubrard,  L.R.C.P. 
The  Reform  of  Public  Dinners. 

Rev.  Harry  Jones. 
I^wU  Devrlent.  Janet  Ross. 

The  Cases  for  the  Tltlie^ver  and  Tltlie- 
owner.  Chart.es  £.  Shea. 

Stendlial's  Autobiography. 

Mwlame  Blaze  de  Bury. 
The  New  Ordeal  by  Battle. 
Tlie  Knife  v.  Matt*-!.   H erdert  Snow,  M.D. 
The  Potato  Blight  In  Ireland. 

W.  H.  WILKINS. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW,  ed. 

Trained  Nursing  at  the  London  Hospital. 

Eva  C.  B.  Luckto  (Matron). 
Canon  Liddon.  The  Rev.  Arclideacon  Pott. 
Social  Democracy  and  the  Trades  Congress. 

George  Howell,  M.P. 
Street  Improvements  In  London. 

1.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  M.P. 

2.  Alfred  Watkrhouse,  R.A.  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects). 

Socialism  and  Economics.  A  Review. 

H.  M.  Hyxdman. 
The  Dramatic  Censorship. 

George  Moore. 
A  Radical  Programme.— Part  IV^. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart, 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTimY.  October 
The  Labour  Revolution : 

(1)  A  Multitude  of  Counsellors  (con- 
tinued). H.  H.  Champion. 

(2)  The  New  Departure  In  Trsdes  Union- 
ism. T.  R.  Thr>lfall  (Secretary'  to 
the  Lalx)ur  Electoral  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 

(3)  What  are  the  Ideals  of  the  Masses  ? 

Hon.  Reginald  B.  Brett. 


Tlie  Awakening  of  Jamaica. 
His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake, 
(K.C.M.G.  Governor  of  Jamaica). 
Tuberculous  Meat  and  Its  Consequences. 

Dr.  Henry  Behrend. 
Some  Aspects  of  Newman's  Influence. 

Wilfrid  Ward. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Sicily  In  1890. 

Hamilton  Aide. 

Bees  and  Damiinlsm. 

Right  Rev.  the  Blshop  of  Carlisle. 
Dahomey  and  the  French. 

Archer  P.  Crouch. 
In  Defence  of  Domestic  Ser\'ice. 

Miss  Bensos. 
The  Weaknesses  of  Congrpgationalisni : 

(1)  From  the  Pews.  B.  Paul  Neuman. 

(2)  From  the  Pulpit. 

Rev.  Herbert  Darlow. 
All  Armenian's  Cry  for  Armenia. 

J.  Aratoon  Malcolm  (of  "The 

Haiasdau"). 

A  Motlel  Government  Office. 

LouLs  J.  Jennings,  M.P. 
Meddling  with  Hindu  Marriages. 

.        J.  D.  Rees,  CLE. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

September.   60  cents. 
Federal  Election  Bill. 

T.  V.  POWDKRLY. 

Society  Women  of  the  Time  of  Christ. 

Gail  Hamilton. 
Tolstoi  and  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata." 

.   Robert  G.  Ingersoij.. 
Our  Fur-Seal  Fisheries. 

D.  O.  M1LI.S. 
McKlnley  Tariff  Bill  In  Europe. 

GUSTAVE  DK  MOLINARI. 

Client  and  Architect. 

M  rs .  Sc  H  u  YLER  Van  R  exss  el  a  e  r. 
Literary  Women  in  London  Society. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
Popular  Errors  regarding  Health. 

Dr.  William  S.  Skarle. 
A  Janus-faced  Statute.   (Sliver  Bill.) 

Richard  P.  Bland. 
Pan-American  Conference* 

M.  Romero. 

Recent  Crisis  In  Congress. 

Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave. 


PATERNOSTER  REVIEW.  «d. 

I ndla  of  To-day.  Marquess  of  Ripon. 

The  Book  of  the  Future. 

Henry  Blackburn. 
Cardinal  Newman.  Fr.  Lockhart. 

1890— Sonnet.  Aubrey  de  Vehk. 

Henry  Parry  Liddon.  D.D. 

C.  Keoan  Paul. 
Tlie  Potato  Blight.  Dr.  McWeeny.  M. A . 
The  Primrose  League.  GEORfiE  Lane  Fo.x. 
The  PAwnbroker  and  the  Poor. 

Albf.rt  J.  A.  Ball. 
The  Armenian  Crisis.  M.  Sevasly. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  28.  6d. 

Problems  of  Greater  Britain. 

Paoll,  the  Patriot.    Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

Divorce  la  Australia :  Clerical  Opposition. 

Mrs.  JF.AXNIE  LOCKFTTT. 

The  Irish  Pariiament,  1782—1793. 

T.  W.  ROLLE-STON. 

.A  Neglected  Path  to  Greatness. 

Mrs.  Franc Ks  Ru.ssell. 
The  Search  for  the  Lost  Mr.  Batliurst. 

W.  M.  W.  Call. 
The  Importance  of  Race,  and  its  Bearing  on 
the  Negro  Question.       Mrs.  Bodington. 
Contemporary  Literature. 
Home  Affairs. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.  Oct.  Ss.  fld. 
South  African  Affairs. 

By  A  South  African. 
The  Jews  In  Russia.  B.  B.  Lanin. 

John  Milton.  Sir  F.  Pollock. 

Work  while  ye  have  the  Light.   (Part  I .) 

Count  Tolstoi. 

The  McKlnley  Bill. 

Mr.  Egmont  Hake  and  Mr.  Wesslau. 


In  Ruthenla.  Miss  M.  M.  Dowie. 

Reason  in  Religion.  Father  Bowden. 

The  Eighteenth  International  Medical  Con- 
gress. Mr.  EccLEs. 

Anthony  Hamilton,  Esq.     G.  Saint«bury. 

The  Recent  Additions  to  the  National 
Gallery.  G.  Moore. 

One  of  the  Conquerors  of  our  Time.  (Cliap. 
L-Vi.)  G.  Meredith. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

September  1. 
Blalsfe  Pascal.         M.  Joseph  Bertrand. 
Neither  Go<i  nor  Master.   Georges  Duruy. 
Relating  to  a  Copy  of  the  Maxitns. 

Cte.  d'Hausson  Vilijs. 
The  First  German  Romancists. 

Lery  Bruhl. 

France  and  the  French  as  they  are  Judged 
Abroad.  J.  Bourdeau. 

Silk  Industry  In  France. 

Albert  de  la  Berge. 
Mingrella  and  Barou  de  Suttner's  Caucasian 
Novels.  G.  Valbkrt. 

Literary  Review  :  Critics  and  Novels. 

F.  Brunetiere. 
France  and  Tonquln  V.  de  Rosooff. 

The   Ecumenical    Patriarchate  and  tlie 

Honesty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Sedan  and  Contemporary  Germany. 

E.  Fuster. 

Septeml)er  15. . 
Schemes  of  French  Classical  Instruction 
from  a  National  Point  of  View. 

M.  A.  FouiLLKi-:. 
Lucas  Helm's  Revenge.  Augu-ste  Blondel. 
A  Director  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome. 

(M.  Jean  Alaux.)  Eugene  Guillaume. 
A  Family  Friend  of  the  Anclen  Regime. 

Victor  du  Bled. 
P/ussia  after  Tilsit  11.  Military  Reform. 

G.  Cavaignac. 
The  Great  Classic  of  English  Novels.  (Henry 
Fielding.)  Paul  Staffer. 

Slavonic  Women.        L.  Sacher  Masach. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

September  1. 
Theatrical  Concerts. 

M.  Camii.le  Saint-Saens. 
Democratic    Gentlemen:     Vicomie  de 
Aoailles  (1st  part). 

Marquis  de  Castellane. 
The  French  City  (5th  and  hist  part). 

G.  Eugene  Simon. 
Alexander  I.  and  Napoleon  (4'h  part  ). 

M.  TATlTjjCHEFK. 

Two  New  Swiss  UnlversKies. 

GE0RGF.S  ReNARD. 

A  Consequence  of  the  New  Law  opoii  the 

General  Staff. 
Portraits  of  Women  from  the  Life. 

A.  Matthey. 
A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Russia. 

Louis  Richard. 
The  Doubs  and  Its  Valley.  (Poetry). 

Frederic  Bataii.le. 
The  International  Questions  of  the  Peul- 
t«Dtlal  Ck>ngress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

HhlNHI  JOLY. 

In  the  North  Sea.  A.  Maniek. 

The  Graduation  of  the  First  Meridian  upon 
Sea  Charts.         Tondim  de  Quaringhi. 
The  Great  Na>-al  Manceuvres. 

Commandant  Z. 
Septemlier  1.5. 
The  Cauirs  and  France.     Prince  de  Valori. 
Ale.xauder  I.  aiid  Napoleon  (end). 

M.  Tatitscheff. 
Democratic  Gentlemen :  Vlcomte  de  Noailles 
(end).  Marquis  dk  CAiiTELLANE. 

The  Triple  Alliance  and  Commercial  Trea- 
ties. M.  R.  FOURNIER  DE  FlAIX. 

A  Man  of  Letters  (Dialogue,  ten  years  old). 

Kdouahd  Rod. 
An  Appointment.  Luigi  Gualdo. 

An  Old  Question  (concerning  the  Disciple). 

J.  Ayme. 
Night  Under  the  Trees.  (Poetrw) 

Thifbault  Sirron. 
Reform  in  the  Education  of  Young  Girls. 

Madame  Mathilde  Ferey. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 
AMERICAN  AND  ART. 


AMERICAN. 

Andovep  Review.   September.  a5  cents. 
Modern  Ueconstruction  of  Bthics.  By 

Professor  W.  R.  Benedict. 
Socialism  in  ttie  Light  of  History.  By 

Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke. 
New  Basis  of  National  Education.  By 

Mr.  George  R.  Stetson. 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  By 

Professor  L.  Sears. 
Hebrew    Prophet    and    the  Christian 

Preacher.  By  Geo.  B.  Spalding,  D.D. 
Optimism  in  American  Literature  and 

Life.    By  Professor  Charles  F.  Ulcham- 

Bon. 

General  View  of  Missions.— China.  By 
Kev.  C.  C.  Starbuck. 

Arena.   September.   £0  cents. 
The  Race  Question.   By  Senator  John  T. 
Morgan. 

Unifoi m  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws.  B? 

Samuel  DikejLL.D. 
Psychical  Research.  By  Richard  Hod;;- 

son,  LL.D. 
Vaccination:  A  Scientific  Inquiry.  By 

Charles  Creighton.  A.M.,  D.D. 
Robert  Owen  at  New  Lanark.  By  Walter 

Lewin. 

W.  E.  Gladstone :  The  Greatest  Li\ing 
Statesman.  By  James  Realf,  jun. 

Cosmopolitan.   September.  35  cents. 

Transplanted  American  Beauty.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  F.  Leslie  Baker. 

Flying  Trip  Around  the  World.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Blizabebh  Bisland. 

Swedish  Military  Forces.  (Illustrated.) 
By  Ujalmar  Koliler. 

Diplomatic  Life  at  the  Ccmrt  of  Persia. 
(Illustrated.)  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

Jul^sLemaitre.  (Illustrated.)  ByBrauder 
Matthews. 

Adolf    Oberiander.     (lllustratetl.)  By 

Charles  Stuart  Pratt. 
Comedy  of  Courtship.   (Illustrated.)  By 

Edgar  Fawcett. 

Homlletlc  Review.   September.  30  cents. 
Tlie  Possible  Federation  of  th«  Kvan- 

if*»rcal  Protestant  Churches.  By  Prof. 

Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D. 
Tlie  Study  of  the  C'asaica  by  Ministers. 

By  J.  O.  Murray,  D.D.,  Dean  or  Prince- 
ton College. 
The  Decadence  of  Country  Churches.  By 

Rev.  W.  H.  Luckenbach. 
Dreams  and  the  Moral  Life.    By  Prof. 

B.  B.  WaHield,  D.D. 
Sensationalism  and  the  Pulpit.  B\'  Rev. 

A.  McElroy  Wylie. 
The  Dynamics  of  Human  Life.   B\'  Pres. 

D.  H.  Wheeler,  D.D. 
Methods  of  Evangelization.   By  Rev.  J. 

Hudson  Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland 

Mission. 

The  European  Department.  By  J.  H.  W. 

Stuckenberg. 
Current  English  Thought.     By  Bcv. 

Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  Sep- 
tember. 

The  first  Croton  Water  Celebration  in 

1842.  (Illusirated.) 
"  The  Self-made  Lord  Timothy  Dexter." 
"The  Rifle  In  Colonial  Times.**' 
"The  Battle  of  Queenstown  Heights." 

By  John  Frazer,  of  Montreal. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  Sep- 
tember. 25  cents. 

The  Mission  in  Basutoland.  By  Rev.  A. 
Thompson. 

Womans  Work  for  Women.  By  F.  F. 
Ellinwood. 

The  Supernatural  Factor  in  Missions.  By 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson. 

Motmon  Proselytism.  By  Rev.  D.  L. 
Leonard. 

Shanghai  Missionary  CJonferenre.  By 
Rev.  F.  S.  Curtis  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer. 


New  England  Magazine.  September. 
25  cents. 

Mark  Hopkins.   By  Rev.  Frank  Kosson. 
Present  Condition  of  the  Farmer.  By 

Edward  B.  Williams. 
Litera  ure  in  French  Canada.  By  George 

Stewart,  D.C.L. 
Some  Canadian  Writ^srs  of  TonJay.  By 

W.  BlacRburn  Harte. 
Univrrsity  of  Georgia.  Charles  Morton 

Strahan. 

Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  Gen.  Joshua 

L.  Chamberlain. 
Minneapolis  in  1890.  By  Prof.  William 

W.  *olwell. 
Moses  in  Massachusetts.  By  Rev.  Ckorge 

Anson  Jackson. 
Co-operation  in  Agriculture.  By  James 

K.  Reeve. 

Our  Day.   September.   25  cents. 

The  American  Board  and  Minneapolis. 
Bv  Ex-President  Cyrus  Hamlin. 

Religious  Movements  in  Italy.  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg. 

Our  Tolling  Children.  By  Idra.  Florence 
Wischnewtzky. 

Anti-Lottery  Bills  in  CJongress.  President 
Harrison  and  Secretary  wannemaker. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures.  By  Joseph 
Cook. 

Book  Notices.— Lux  Mnndl."  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  on  "Public  and  Paro- 
chial Schools." 

Poet-Lore.  September. 
A  Recent  Renaissance.   II.— Mari%  Lcflf- 

ert  Blmendorf.   The  "  Fellbrige." 
Shakespeare's   Sonnets,   "W.  11."  and 
"The  Dark  Lady."    By  Charlotte  C. 
Stopes. 

A  Study  of  Rhymes  in  Browning.  Eliza- 
beth M.  Clark. 

A  Study  Programme:  English  Life  and 
Literature. 

ART. 

Amateur  Photosrrapher.  October.  2s.  Cd. 
Prize  Photographs:   Scenes  in  Nor>vav. 
Paul  Lange.    (With  Descriptive  Letter- 
press). 

Art  and  Literature.  October,  is. 
Walter  Besant.  (With  Pliotograpli.) 
Art  in  Mexico.  (Illustrated.) 
Equestrian  Monuments.  John  of  Bologna 

and  Pietro  Tacca.  (Illustrated.) 
The  Dawn  of  Decoration. 
Architectural  Curiosities. 

Art  Journal.   October.   Is.  6ti. 
•*  Ploughing."   From    the    Picture  by 

C^eorge  Clausen. 
George  Clausen.   Illustrated.   R.  A.  M. 

Stevenson. 
Art  in  Country  Inns  and  Lodging  Houies. 

Mra.  Andrew  Lang. 
The  Royal  Palaces— Richmond  and  Kew. 

(Illustrated.)  W.  J.  Loftie. 
The  Art  Sales  of  1890.   A.  C.  R.  Carter. 
The  Early  Daj^  of  Wilkie.  (Illustrated.) 

Eva  Blantyre  Simpson. 
Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Studios.  ( Illus- 
trated.) Wilfrid  Meynell. 
The  Third  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Japan. 

F.  T.  Piggott. 

L*ART.   September.  5fr. 
Tlie  Cathedral  of  Or\iedo.   Illus.  (C^on- 

tlnuation.   H.  Mercu. 
UlysseButin.  (Concluded.)  AbelPatoux. 

AtalanU.  Od. 
The  Art  of  Bume-Jones.  (Illustrated.) 
Julia  Cartwright. 

Century  Magazine,  is. 

An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.  (Illus- 
trated.) John  La  Farge. 

Cosmopolitan.   September.  Is. 
Adolf  Oberliinder.     Humorist.  (Illus- 
trated.) C.S.Pratt. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.  September. 
M  ichael  Angelo*  *  *  Dawn  "  and  *  'Twilight ' 
W.  Henke. 

Harper's  Monthly.  September,  is. 
Recent   Discoveries  of   Painted  Greek 
Sculpture.  (Illustrated.)  K.  Sturgis. 

Housewife.  6d. 

Lemons  In  Art  without  a  Master.  H.  Nisbet 
IflTdrasiL  Od. 

Marie  BashkirtsefTs  Studio. 
Lippincott*s  Monthly,  is. 

Le  Prix  de  Rome.   L.  R.  McCabe. 
Maflrazine  of  Art.  is. 
"  Shipwrecked     Fishermen."  Frontis- 
piece. Josef  Israels. 
Josef  Israels.   With  Seven  Illustrations. 
David  Croai  Tbomaou. 
Love's  Rubicon."  Poem.   Kate  Carter. 
With  an  Illustration  by  tlie  late  Miss 
Alice  Htivers.  Engraved  by  J.  M.  Joha- 
stone. 

Should  there  be  a  "British  Artists* 
Room  "  at  the  National  Gallery  ?  The 
Editor. 

Tlie  Motlern  Schools  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  as  Illustrated  by  the  "Grand 
Prix  '  at  the  Paris  Exiilbition.— III. 
Claude  Philips. 

Lady  Harriet  Clive.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, P.R.A.  Engraved  by  Professor 
Bertliod. 

Degas,  the  Painter  of  Modem  Life.  George 
Moore.  With  three  II lustrations. 

Embroidered  Book-Covers.  S.  T.  Prideaux. 
With  Five  Illustrations. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 

FlemUh  Painters.  III.  Peter PSaul  Rubens. 
G.  S.  Macquoid. 

Photographic  Reporter.  September,  is. 
Monthly  Photographic  Competition.— 

Genre  or  Fi«ure  Study.  (Illustrateti.) 
Stereoscopic  Photography.  W.  Griffiths. 
On  Development.   W.  T.  Goodhew. 
Enlarging.   F.  Mottershaw. 
London  Stereoscopic  Company's  New 

Premises.  (Illustrated.) 
Portfolio. 
In  the  Dukerles.  (Illustrated.) 
The  BritUh  Sea,  VIII.;  The  Firth  of 

Forth.  (Illustrated.)  Jam«>8  Purves. 
The  Pastels  and  Drawings  of  Millet.  Julia 

M.Ady. 

Cbaring  Cross  to  St.  Paul  s,  IV. ;  The  Uw 
Courts.  (Illustrated.)  Justin  McCarthy. 
Coloured  Japanese  Alloy's. 
Art  Chronicle. 

Velhasren  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  September. 

Michael  Angelo  I.    (Illustrated.)  H. 

Knackfuss. 
Adolf  Menzel  nnd  His  Latest  Etching— 

"  Learning  Italian."   (Illu*t  rated.)  L. 

Pietsch. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  80  c. 

The  Washington  Convention  and  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America. 

The  President's  Annual  Address. 

Types  of  Beauty.   Prof.  Thomas  Wilson. 

"The  New  Metric  Standards."  Prof. 
T.  0.  Medenhall. 

"Criticisms  of  Photographs."  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Hartley. 

Report  of  the  Daguerre  Fund  Committee. 

Development  for  Orthochromatic  Photo- 
graphy.  Mr.  G.  Cramer. 

"  Flash  Light  (impounds."  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  Working  on  the  Negative."  Mr.  O.  L. 
Hurd. 

•'Printing  on  Albumen  Paper."  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Frll^ws. 

Fortnightly  Rsvlew. 

The  N6W  Pictures  in  the  National  Ghillery. 
George  Moore. 
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THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


All  the  World.  3d. 

Belt.   By  the  General. 
A  Di«-iple  of  Louise  Michel.   By  E.  San- 
deman. 

A  Look  at  the  Social  Winfir.  (Illustrated.) 
WhatSha  1 1  Do?— ApaperforSelf-Deuial 
Week. 

Amateup  Work.  6d. 

Model  Boat  Buildiiijir. 
American  Origin  Building. 
Electric  Toy  Making. 
Three  Ottomans,  and  How  They  Can  Be 
Made. 

AnjBTlo- Austria.   September.  50Ar.=10d. 

Tlie  Grottoes  of  the  Carso. 
Antiquary,  is. 

An  Armourer's  Bill,  Temp.  Edward  III. 
By  Hon.  Harold  Dillon,  F.S.A. 

Leicester  Castle  and  lt«  Proposed  Demo- 
lition.  By  Mrs.  Chawerth  Musters. 

On  the  Entrenchments  on  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  By  Kcv.  B.  Maule  Cole,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 

Asdepiad.   September.   2s.  6d. 

Artiticial  Kespiralion.— Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. 

Lessons  from  the  Fastinjo:  Biania. 
Acut^  Poisoning  by  Chloral  Hydrate; 
Symptoms  of  Poisoning  by  'Chloral 
Hydrate,  Acut^  and  Chronic. 
Joseph  Block,  M.D.,  and  School  of  Chemi- 
cal Medicine  (with  Portrait). 
Oq  Nitrite  of  Amyl  and  Nitrate  of  Amyl. 
Execution  by  Electricity. 
Arffosy.  6d. 

Pnir  Normandy.   By  Charles  W.  Wood. 
More  About  Snakes, 
t   Astrologer's  Maflrazine.  4d. 

Notable  Horoscopes.— The  late  Princes.** 
Alico  and  Jesus  Clirist's  Nativity  (con- 
cluded.) 

Aatro-Meteorolog^',  with  Predictions  for 
October. 

Atalanta.  6d. 

Yea,  I  have  a  Goodly  Heritage."  Poem. 
By  Christina  G.  Kossetti. 
Imogen.    A  Serial  Story.  Cliapters  I.-II. 

Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Voices  From  My  Books.    By  Arthur 
Burrell. 

Tlie  Art  of  Bume-Jones.  (Illu8trat«d.> 
By  Julia  Cartwright. 
Sliakespeare."  By  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  6d. 
Altdorf  and  the  Landesgemeinde  of  UrI. 

By  W.  D.  McCrncken. 
Uenrik  Ibsen.   His  life  abroad  and  latrr 

Dramas.  By  F.  P.  Evans. 
A  Wandering  Scholar  of  the  16th  Century. 
Johannes   Butzboch.     By   J.  Kirke 
Saulding. 

Over  Tlic  Teacups.    XI.    By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 
The  Author.  6d.  September. 
The  PoeU'  Seat.  By  Austin  Debsoiu 
English  Authors  and  the  Colonies. 
An  American  Society  of  Authors. 

Bankers*  Ma^razine. 
New  Relations  of  Bank  of  England  to 

Money  Market. 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 
The  Financial  Position. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  October.  3b.  6d. 
The  Tzar  and  the  Jews. 
Manners.   By  Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Max- 
well, Bart.,  M.P. 
Tlie  Invincible  Armada.   From  Friedrich 
Schiller.    Translated  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin.  K.O.B. 
Life  at  Bohemian  Baths.    By  W.  Fraser 
Bae. 

A  Night  in  a  Moorish  Hummum.  By 

Walter  B.  Harris. 
The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History. 
Board  of  Trade  JoumaL  Sept.l5th.  «d. 
Skilled  Labour  Market. 
The  United  States  Tariff  Bill. 
Economic  Condition  of  Antwerp. 
Coal  and  Iron  Trade  of  Germany. 
Commercial  Condition  of  Costa  Rica. 


Bookworm.  6d. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Spectator, 
J.  S.  Huglll.   (Wit>i  Two  Illustrations.) 

The  Story  of  Monsieur  Oufle.    W.  C. 
Sydney. 
Bqy*s  Own  Paper.  6d. 

duns  and  Firearms. 

A  "True  Courage"  Page.  (Specimens 
from  our  Literary  Competition.) 

Cricket  NoUbllities  of  1890.  (With  Por- 
traits.) 

Tlie  Balacla\-a  Charge.  (With  Portrait 
Group.) 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  7d. 

About 'Buses.  (Illustrated.)  F^M.  Homw, 

A  Now  Home  Occupation  for  Ladies.  (Il- 
lustrated.)  B.  Crosslev. 

How  Men  Hit  the  Bull's-eye.  W.  J.  Laccy. 

A  Prime  Minister  s  En|i^gements.  (Illus- 
trated.) Edwin  Goadby. 
Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  6d. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  C.B.   At  Home. 

In  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  (Illustrated.) 

The  SmithAeld  Meat  Market.  (Illus.) 

Revising  Barristers  and  their  Work. 
Centennial.  July.  is. 

Abuse  of  Marriage.   By  John  Miller. 

Digging  for  Diamonds.  By  Jolm  B. 
Graliam. 

Woman,  as  Ibsen  Paints  Her.  By  Mrs. 
Gkorge  Monteiiore. 

Cairo  to  Suez  in  1829.  By  J.  Steele 
Robertson. 

Our  (Jovemors  and  the  Home  Office.  By 
*•  Constitutionalist." 
The  Century,  is.  4d. 

Out-of-the-Ways  in  High  Savov.  By- 
Edward  Eggleston.  Pictures  by  Joseph 
Pennell. 

The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 
By  Joseph  Jefferson.  Conclusion.  Pic- 
tures by  the  Author.  Otto  H.  Bacher, 
and  from  Photographs. 

Why  Patronage  in  Office  is  un-Amei icon. 
Bv  Henrv  Cabot  Lodge. 

On  Meteorites  and  the  History  of  Stellar 
Systems.  (Illustrated.)  By  U.  H. 
Liani'in. 

Prehistoric  Cave  Dwellingi.  (Illustrated.) 
By  F.  T.  Blckford. 

Women  in  American  Literature.  By 
Helen  Gray  Cone. 
Chambers's  Journal.  October.  7d. 

Roman  Fever.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

A  London  Tea  Warehouse. 

What  Great  Men  Think  of  Wortc. 

Paris  Syndicate  of  Professional  Mendi- 
cants. 

Chautauquan.  2  dollars.  Yearly. 
The   Intellectual  Development  of  the 

English.   E.  A.  Freeman. 
The  Bnslish  Constitution.  Dr.  W. Wilson. 
The  Religious  History  of  England.  Prof. 

G.  P.  Fisher. 
How  the  Saxons  Lived.  I.  R.  S.  Dix. 
Tenure  of  Land  in  England,  I.   Dr.  McO. 

Means. 

An  Early  Briton.  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son. 

Studies  in  Astronomy.  I.  O.  P.  Servls. 
General  John  Charles  Fk^mont.   Dr.  A. 
Edwards. 

The  Church  Reformer.  October.  2d. 
The  Church  and  Socialism.   Rev.  Stewart 

Headlam. 
Notes  for  the  0)ngress. 
Guild  of  St.  Matthew— Annual  Report. 
Clergyman's  Magazine.  October,  is. 
Portrait  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Very  Rev. 

Dr.  Ohadwick,  Dean  of  Armagh 
Tlie  Conduct  of  Public  Worship.  Rev. 

Oanon  Wynne. 
Sermons  Straight  to  the  Point :  Temper, 

Rev.  H.  G.Youarde,  Vicar  of  Whitegate, 

Norwich. 
Contemporary  Pulpit.  M. 
Canon  Liddon's  Last  Sermon  In  St.  Paul's. 
Canon  Liddon:  A  Memorial  Sermon. 

Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Church  Life  in  a  Northern  Fishing 

VilUige. 


Comhlll  Magazine.  6d. 

The  Sincere^it  Form  of  Flntterj*. 
On  HelvelljTi  with  the  Shepherds. 
Farmhouse  Notes. 


Day  of  Days. 

Samuel  Mo 


With   Portrait.  By 


orley. 
Edwin  Hoddtr, 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  6(1. 

Au  Autumn  Vision.  October  .31,  1889.  By 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Tlie  New  Trade  Union  Movement.  By 

Urquhart  A.  Forbes.  (Illustrated.) 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Its  Illustratorj. 

By  Austin  Dobson.  (Illustrated.) 
An  Interiude.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CHfTonl. 
In  New  Guinea.   By  Hume  Nisbet. 
Edinburgh.   By  Mrs.  Olipliaiit. 
The  Witch  of  Prague    Chapters  I.  and 

II.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
ExDOSltor.   October.  Is. 
Notes  on  Genesis.   Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart 

Perowne,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
Wisdom :  Whence  stmll  She  be  Gotten  ? 

Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  D.D. 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Rev. 

Prof.  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 
Personal    Remmiscences    of  Cardinal 

Newman.   Arthur  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Expository  Times.  October.  3d. 
Rltschl,  Lightfoot,  Hatch.  Rev.  Principal 

Rainy,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
Index  to  Modem  Sermons  and  Expositions. 
Fireside.  6d. 
Dr.  Newman;  Romanism  and  Angli- 
canism. By  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 
Bell-Lore.  By  WillUm  Andrews.  F.R.H.8. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  By  Herl>ert  S. 

Bullock. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  6d.  ' 

Women's  •*  Noms  de  Plume."    Dora  de  I 

Blaqulere.  ; 
On  the  Practice  of  Duet  Singing.  Madame  { 

Florence  Perugini.  j. 
English  Girts  to  Indian  Children.  E.  A.  I 

Manning.  ' 
Good  Words.  6d.  ; 
Cardinal  Newman.   R.  H.  Hutton. 
Bite  from  Sldly.  (Illus.)  The  Editor. 
Recent  Corroborations  of  Scripture.  Right 

Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
The  Bed  of  the  Ocean.     Hugh  Robert 

Mill. 

George  Herbert :  the  Parson  of  Bemerton. 

John  Brown,  D.D, 
Hand  and  Heart. 
Portrait  and  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Canon 

Barker. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.  Septem- 
ber. 

Across   the   Andes.  (Illustrated.)  By 

Theodore  <3hild. 
Metric  System.  By  H.  W.  Rlchardnon. 
Recent  Discoveries    of  Painted  Greek 

Sculpture.  (Illustrated.)    By  Russell 

Sturgls. 

Mountain  Passes  of  the  Cumberland  (with 

map).   By  James  Lane  Allen. 
Havard  University  in  1890.   Charles  Kllot 

Norton. 

Social  Side  of  Yachting.  (Illustrated.) 
By  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  U.S.N. 
October. 

Antoine's  Monse  Yard.  Drawn  by  Frederic 

Jul 'an  Ratpli  Remington. 
Reminiscences  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  Lydia 

Maria  Child.  Bv  George  Ticknor  Curtis. 
"  The  Dream  of  Phidias."  A  Poem.  By 

Rennell  Rudd. 
Agricultural  Chili.   By  Theodore  Child. 
Nighto  at  Newstead  Abbey.  By  Joaquin 

Miller. 

Harper*8  Young  People. 

School  Da  vs  of  our  Presidents. 
Homing  Pigeons. 
How  to  Row. 

What  the  Midnight  can  Show  us. 
Home  Words. 
Our  Church  Port.ralt  Gallery.    By  the 
Rev.  Canon  McOormick,  D.t>. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


The  Homiletio  Masrazine.     Price  u. 
Sermohs:  The  Dlj^iitv  of  Womanhood. 

By  Rev.  Aubrey  L.  Moore.  M.A. 
Expository  Papers:  The  Miracles  of  our 

Lord.   By  William  J.  Deaiie,  M.A. 
The  Chfldren's  Service :  On  Love  to  Chriit. 

By  Rev.  R.  Brewin. 
Housewife.  6d. 
Duck  Farming  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  11. 

By  W.  Chitty. 
Lessons  in  Art  without  a  Master.  VIII-IX. 

By  Hume  Nisbet. 
Homoepathy  in  the  Household.   By  Alfred 

C.  Pope. 
Igdrasil.  6d. 
"  Poor  People's  Christmas."  Poem.  Hon. 

Kodcn  Noel. 
Ruskini&na  Letter  on  Politics. 
"  Studies  in  Contemporary  Poetry."  The 

Poetry  of  Kmily  Hickey. 
Tlie  Real  and  trie  Ideal  in  Literature. 

Kineton  Parkes. 
The  Reading  Guild  of  IgdrasU.  W.Warwick 
The    Illustrated    Missionary  News. 

October.  2d. 
What  Hinders  in  France  ? 
Christlieb  Traugott  Libschytz.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

An  Ancient  Javanese  Temple.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

The  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Masrazine.  2s.  6d. 

••  Ayrsha,"  the  Daughter  of  the  Kcxholm 
Regiment  of  Grenadiers. 

Great  Commanders  of  Modem  Times.  V. 
Wellington.   By  W.  O'Connor  Morris 

In  the  Cavalry  Ranks :  Or,  Why  unt  En- 
list a«  a  &>ldier?  By  a  Curporal  of 
Dragoon  Guavds. 

Induced  Draught  v.  Forced  Draught  hi 
Boilers.  By  Harry  Wiliinmi,  Chief  In- 
spector of  Machinery,  R.N. 

Some  Notes  on  Military  Topography.  By 
Capt.  W.  Vemer,  R.fi.  Art  VII. 

How  I  Lost  the  Queen's  Prize  at  Bisley. 
By  A.  M.  Horwood. 
i  The  Irish  Monthly    6 1. 
I      The  Irish  Reaper's  Evensong.  Patk.  J. 
j  Coleman. 

i      To  the  Night.   Hilaire  Belloc. 

I      Good-bye  to  Ober-Animergau  till  1900. 

Katherine  Roche. 
I      St.  Yves  of  BritUny.  Mrs.  Bartle  Teeling. 

;  The  Klnsr's  Own. 

The  Thermopvlje  of  Christianity. 
The  Tower  of  Babel. 

Socialism  Tried  and  Found  Wanting  in 

Peru. 
Leisure  Hour.  M. 
Professor  Adam  Sedgnick,  of  Cambridge. 

James  Macaulay.  M.D. 
The  Soverelinis  of  Europe.   The  Roiral 

Couple  of  Roumania.   (With  Portraits.) 
Random  Notes  from  Nature  in  the  Autumn 

Time.  (Illustrated.)  Charles  WlijTHjier. 
Champion  Counties.     Cricket.    W.  J. 

Gordon. 

OtAgo  Fiords  ind  Stewart  Island.  Alfred 
Tozer. 

Tliinkers  and  Music.   J.  Rogers  Rees. 

Lippincott*s.  Is. 
A  Marriage  at  Sea.   By  W.  CHark  Russell. 
Electric  Lighting.    By  Sir  David  Salo- 
mons, Bart. 
University  Extension.    By  Sydney  T. 

Skidmore. 
Lc  Prix  de  Rome.   By  L.  R.  McCabe. 
The  New  Oiesar— Rudyard  KipUng.  By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Mttle  Folks.  6d. 
A  Town  of  Mutical  Boxes. 
True  Tales  of  the  Sea. 
^onflmian*s  Magazine.  October.  6d. 
A  Tale  of  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  By 

Val  Prinsep,  A.R.A. 
Working  Hours  and  Working  Men.  By 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson. 
On  (Jencral  Gordon's  Copy  of  Newman's 

"Dream  of  Gerontius/'^   By  William 

E.  A.  Axon. 
The  Idyll  of  Brook  Farm.    By  Helen 

Shipton. 

The  Isle  of  Ruim.   Bv  Grant  All^n. 
Dew.   By  Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson,  F.R.S.E. 


Lucifer.  September.  Is.  6d. 
The  Dual  Aspect  of  Wisdom. 
Leo  Tolstoi  and  his  Unecclesiastical  Chrit- 

tiaiiity.    By  Raphael  voa  Koeber  and 

Dr.  Phlel. 
Spooks  Among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Pistis-Sophia  (continued). 
Our  Fallen   Brethren.    By  C.  Carter 

Blake.  Doc.  Sc.,  F.T.S. 

Macmillan*s  Magazine,  is. 

He  Fell  among  Thieves.  By  D.  Christie 
Murray. 

Thomas  Hood.   By  George  Saintsburv. 
The  Realities  of  War.  Tolstoi  and  Vererst- 

chagin.   By  A.  B.  Street. 
Madame  of  Orleans.    Mrs.  Henry  Ady 

(Julia  Cartwright). 
The  Shrine  of  Fifth  Monarchy.   Sir  H. 

Vane's  Name.   By  Victor  Plalr. 
Wliat  has  become  of  Original  Sin  ? 
The  Management  of  I^nd.  By  George 

Cadcll. 
Merry  England. 
Anecdotes    of  C^ardinal  Newman,  and 

Portraits  and  BngraWngs  of  the  Places 

with  which  he  is  associated. 
Facsimile  copy  of  "Lead,  Kiudly  Light." 
Month.  28. 
A  Father  of  Souls. 

At  Ober- Ammergau  in  1890,  P.  J.  O'Reillv. 
The  Phenomena  of  H3'pMosis.  J.  F.  W. 
Howley. 

A  Pyrenean  Shrine.   Norman  Stuart. 
Sir  George  Stokes  on  Immortality.— II. 
Cliaries  Coupe. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend.  «d. 

Branxholme  Tower.  W.  E.  Wilson. 
Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries  in  tlie  North. 

M.  S.  Hardcastle. 
Bird  Life  on  the  Fame  Islands. 

Murray's  Magazine,  is. 

Cipher  Correspondence.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  8.  Rothwell. 

An  Old  Letter  from  the  BjUIc.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Baltic." 

Boat-Life  in  Siam.   By  E.  B.  M. 

The  American  Cattle-Trade.   By  J.  Hall 
Richardson. 
Nature  Notes,  The  Selborne  Society's 

Magazine*  2d. 

The  Protection  of  PlanU  in  Switzerland. 
James  Britten.  F.L.S. 

Books  of  Feathers.  Mrs.  Brightwen,  vice- 
president  of  the  Selborne  &)ciety. 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 

Programme  of  the  Church  Congress  at 
Hull. 

Drunkenness  and  Some  of  Its  Remedies. 
By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Harry  Jones. 

Cardioal  Newman.  (Illustrated.)  By  the 
Rev.  P.  Arnold,  M.A. 

Flemish  Painters.  III.  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
(Illustrated  )  By  G.  S.  Macquoid. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Race  as  a  Ci\ilizing 
Agency  in  Asia.   By  Prof.  Vambery. 

The  Pai)s  Labour  Excliangc.  By  Helen 
Zfmmem. 
The  Parents'  Review.  6d. 

An  Educational  Reformer— T.  H.  Green. 

Pit  rents  and  Children.  II.  Parents  aa 
Rulers.    By  the  Editor. 

01>servation8  and  Experiment-s  in  Educa- 
tion.  By  Mrs.  SouUiwood  Hill. 

Our  Sons.  IV.  Employment  in  India.  By 
J.  J.  Heafon,  Indian  Civil  Ser\ice. 

Tlic  First  Music  Lessons.  By  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Curwen. 

Phrenological    Journal.  September. 
15  centa. 

Sketches  of  Phrenological  Biography— 

"  (Jeorge  Coombe." 
Group  of  Novel  Hygienic  Appliances. 

(Illust  rated.) 
Mr.  Blackbume.  (With  portrait.) 
Mesmeric  Dangers.   By  Dr.  Coates. 

The  Quiver.  6d. 

"  The  Luxury  of  Woe  "  In  China.  (lUut- 
trated.)  By  W.  Simpson,  B.I. 

A  Tale  of  a  Dutch  Hero.  (Illustrated.) 
By  G.  C.  Hindley. 


Scribner's  Magazine,  is. 

With  a  Oible  Expedition.  (Illustrated.) 
By  Herb-rt  Laws  Webb. 

The  City  House  in  the  West,  (Illustrated.) 
By  John  W.  Root. 

Nature  and  Man  In  America.  II.  By 
N.  S.  Shaler. 

The  Lake  Country  of  Npw  England.  (Il- 
lustrated.)  By  Newman  Smyth. 

Sai  d  Waves  at  Heolopen  and  Hatteras. 
(Illustrated.)  By  John  R.  Spears. 

Sun.  6d. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood  and  her  Novels.  By 

Alex.  H.  Japp.  LL.D. 
"Makers  of   Music."     I.— Ilandel.  R. 

Farquliarson  Sharp. 
Evolution  of  Surnames.    By  Benjamin 

Taylor,  F.R.G.S. 
Recent  Floods  in  China  and  Japan.  By 

C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming. 

Popular  Roman  Customs.  By  E.  D.  Berry 
Rome. 

Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 

Centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Theobald  Mat- 

tliews.   Ricliard  He«th. 
Burmese  Pagodas.   Rev.  A.  H.  Flna. 

Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 

Mecc.%  and   Medina.   Professor  James 

Robertson,  D.D. 
Tlie  Simil's  Storw   Darley  Dale. 
Dr.  Bamardo.   Profetisor  W.  G.  Blackie. 

D.  D..  LL.D. 

The  Children  of  the  Highways— George 
Smith  of  Coalville.  L.T.Meade. 

The  Theological  Monthly,  is. 

The  Problem  of  Philoiophy.    By  Alfred 

K.  CherriU. 
The  Book  of  Enoch :  Date.  Authorship  and 

General  Resulta.   Bv  WiOi^m  J.  Deane. 
The  Present  State  of  Religion  in  France. 

By  Thomas  Pryde. 

The  Temple  Bar  Magazine,  is. 

A  Soldier  of  the  Mutiny. 
Letters  of  a  Woridly  Woman.  X.-XI. 
Fdwin  Waugb.  the  Lancashire  Poet. 
George  Crabbe. 

Theatre.  October,  is. 

Play  Writing.  C.  E.  Meetkerke. 
EdwaM  S.  Willardaiid  William  Davenport 

Adams.    A  Biographical  and  Critical 

Sketch. 

Tlnsley's  Magazine.  6d. 

The  Other  Man's  Wife."   Chapi.  I-IV. 
By  John  Straiige  Winter. 
Tlie  Weather  Problem.  V.    By  Hugh 
Clements. 

The  Works  of  Brcknuinn-Chatrlan.  By 
Mary  C.  Rowsf^ll. 

§!ueen  Elizabeth,  of  Roumania. 
De  kite  Canon  Liddon.  By  Charles  J. 
Ward. 

Time.  is. 

Disease— Spec.es.  C.  Creighton.  M.D. 
Tlie  Lagoons  of  Languedoc.    M.  Betliam 

Edwards. 
Tennyson  as  a  Tlilnker.  H.  S.  Salt. 
How  Real  Axminster  is  Made  :  a  Visit  to 

the  Only  Factory  in  Engl  nd.   H.  Cox. 
The  Liverpool  Congress.   Eleanor  Marx- 

Aveling. 

At  the  Old  Bailey.  Bdw.  Avehng. 

Work.  6d. 

A  Mantelpiece  with  Italian  Renaissance 

Carvings. 
Constructive  Strength  in  Woodwork. 

The  Woman's  World,  is. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  At  Home.  (Illustrated.) 

By  John  Rolph. 
The  Modem  French  Girl.   By  A.  L.  P. 
The  Violin  as  an  Instrument  for  Girla.  By 

P.  Joyce  Barrett. 
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INDEX. 


Abbrematians  0/  Magazitie  Titles  used  in  tJiU  Index, 


A..  Arena 

A.  A.,  Anglo-Ausirift 

A.A.P.S..  Aunals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pi  litlcal 
aiid  Social  Science 

A.  L.,      Art  and  Literature 

All  W.,  All  the  World 

A.  M.,     Atlantic  Monthly 

Ant.  Antiouary 

A.  Q.,     Asiatic  Quarterly 

A.  R.       Andover  Review 

APfir.,  ArRosy 

Art.,  Artixt 

Art  J.,    Art  Journal 

Astrol.  M.,  Astrologer's  Maga- 
zine. 

Ata.,  Atalanta 
Au.  Author 

A.  W.,    Amateur  Work 

B.  ,  Baily's  Magazine 

taby.  Baby 
.  B.,      Bow  Bells. 
Bank.     Bankers'  Magazine 
Bel..  Belcrravia 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 
B.  M.       Blackwood's  Maj^azine 
B.  0.  P.,  Boy's  Own  Paper 

B.  T.  J.,  Board  of  Trade  Journal 

C,  Ck>mhill 
Cen..  Centennial 

C.  F.  M.,  Cassell  s  FamUy  Maga- 
zine 

Ch.,  Churchman 
Chaut.,  Chautauquan 
Ch.  M.,    Church  Montlily 
Ch.  R.,    Church  Reformer 
C.  J.,      Chambers's  Journal 
Clgry**     Clergyman's  Magazine 
CI.  R.,     Classical  Review 
CM.,     Century  Magazine 
C.  M.  I.,  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer  and'  Re- 
cord 

Com.,  Commonwealth 
Cos.,  Cosmopolitan 
C.  P.,      Contemporary  Pulpit 
C.  Q.,      Church  t^uarterly 
C.  S.       Cassell's  Saturday 
Journal 


C.  R.      Contemporary  Review 

D.  D.,      Dav  of  Days 

D.  R.,     Dublin  Review 

E.  ,  Expositor 
Ed..  Education 

E.  H.,     English  Historical  Re- 
v-iew 

E.  I.,      English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
E.  R.,     Edinburgh  Review 
E.  T.,      Expositorv  Times 

E.  W.      East  and  west 

F.  ,  Forum 
Fl..  Fireside 

F.  R.,      Fortnightly  Review 

G.  M.,     Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.,   Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.T.,       Great  ThougliU 

G.  W.,    Good  Worda 

H.  ,  Housewife 

H.  C,      Home  Chimes 
H.  F.,      Home  Friend 
H.  H.,      Hand  and  H*^rt. 
H.  M.«     Harper's  Magazine 
Horn.  MMHomiletic  Magazine 
H.  R.,     Homiletic  Review 

H.  W.,    HomteoTOthic  World 
Home W.. Home  Wordi 

I.  C.  Ba,  Illustratetl  Carpenter 

and  Builder 
I.  E.  R. ,  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ig,,  Igdrasil 
I.  M.,      Irish  Monthly 
I.  M.  N.,  Illustrated  Missionary 

News 

In.  E-,     Indian  Empire 

I.  N.  M.  Illustrated  Nav-al  and 
Military  Magazine 

J.  E.,     Journal  of  Education 

J.  Q.R.,  Jewish  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Jur.       Juridical  Review 
K.,  Knowledge 
Kg.,  Kindergarten 
K,  0.,     King's  Own 
LawQ.,  Law  Quarterly 
L.  F.,      Little  Folks 


L.  H.,      Leisure  Hour 

Lip  Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.  M.,      Longman's  Magazine 

L.  Q.,      London  Quarterly 

L.  T.,      Ladies'  Treasury 

Luc,  Lucifer 

L.  W.,     Life  and  Work 

K Lyceum 
LC,      Macmillan's  Magazine 
M.  A.  H.  Mavazine  of  Americaa 

History 
M.  Art,   Magazine  of  Art 
M.  C,     Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore. 
Mind,  Mind 
M.  M.,     Murray's  Magazine 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
M.N.  C,  Methocfist    New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 
M.  Q.,     Manchester  Quarterly 
M.  R.,     Missionary    Review  of 

the  Wofld 
Mus.  T,,  Musical  Times 
N.  A.  R.,  Nortli    American  Re- 
view 

Nat.  R.,  National  Review 
N.  C.      Nineteenth  Century 
N.  E.M.,  New  England  Maga'zine 
N.  H.,      Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.MUS.J., Nonconformist  Musical 

Journal 
N.  N.,      Nature  Notes 
N.  R.,      New  Review 
0.,  Outing 
0.  D.,      Our  Day 
P.,  Portfolio 
Pac.  Qm  Pscific  Quarterly 
Pater^.    Paternoster  Review 
P.  E.  F.»  Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 

P.  F.,      People's  Friend 
Photo.  R..  Photographic  Reporter 
Phren.  J.,Phrenological  Journal 
Phren.M.,  Phrenological  Maga- 
zine 

Pion.,  Pioneer 
P.  L.,      Poet  Lore 


P.  M.  M.,  Primitive  Methodlit 

Mazazine 
P.  M.  Q„  Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly 
P.  Q.,      Pliotographic  Quarterly 
P.  R.,      ParentV  Review 
Pres.  Ch.,  Pretbj-terian  Church- 
man 

P.  R.  R.,  Presbyterian  and  Re- 

fornied  Review 
Ps.,  Psyche 
Q.,  Quiver 
Q.  R.,      Quarierly  Review 
S..  Sun 
Scots.     Scots  Magazine 
Scrib..    Scribner's  Magazine 
S.  D.,      Subjects  of  the  Day 
S.  G.  M.,  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
S.  H.,      Sundwy  at  Home 
S  M..      Sunday  Magazine 
SOC.  R.,  Social'Review 
S.  R.,       Scotlisli  Review 
S.  T.,      Sword  and  Trowel 
St..  Statesman 
Stu..  Student 
Sun.  R.,  Sunday  Review 
S.  W.,     Shipping  World 
T..  Time 
Tim.,  Timehri 
T.  B..      Temple  Bar 
Th ,  TheaMe 
Tin.,       Timley's  Magazine 
T.  M.,      Theological  Montldy 
T.  R.,      Theological  Review 
U.  R..      Universal  Review 
U.  S.M.,  UnitedSen  ice  Magazine 
W.,  Work 
W.  M..    Workers'  Monthly 
W.  P.  M..  Wilson's  Photographic 

Magazine 
W.  R.,     Westminster  Review 
W.  W.,  Woman's  World 
Y.  E.,     Young  England- 
Y.  M.,     Young  Man 
Z.,  Zoologist 
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Adams,  Capt.  Wm.,  Whaler.  P.  F.,  Oct 
Africa;  Some  Kemarlts  about  South  Africa, 

F.  R.,  Oct,  360;  Dahomey  and  the  French, 

N.  C,  Oct,  .^'>9. 
Agriculture  :  Management  of  Land.  Mac,  Oct; 

Potato  Bl'ght  in  Ireland,  see  under  Ireland  ; 

Foreign,  see  under  Chili,  United  States 
Allen.  Grant,  on  the  Isle  of  Rnim,  L.M.,  Oct ; 

on  the  Gods  of  Eg\T)t,  U.R.,  Sept 
AU  the  World,  Oct,  I'm,  405 
Altdorf  and  the  Landeagemeinde  of  Uri,  A.  M., 

Oct 

Amateur  Work,  Oct.  405 

America:    The    Pan-American  Conference, 

N.  A.  R.,  Sept ;  0.  D.,  Sept 
American  Songs,  P.  F.,  Oct 
American  Women  in  Europe,  Cos.,  Sept,  363 
Andes  Mountains,  H.  M.,  Sept 
Andover  Review.  Sept,  404 
Anglo-Austria.  Sept,  4 

Anglo-Saxon  liacc  as  a  Civilizing  Agency  in 
•  Asia,  bv  Prof.  Vamb^ry,  N.  H.,  Oct 
Antiquary,  Oct,  405 


Antoine's  Moose-yard,  H.  M.,  Oct 
Antwerp,  Kconomic  Condition  of.  B.  T.  J.,  Sept 
Architect,  Client  and,  N.  A.  R.,  Sept,  361 
Arena,  Sept,  345,  404 
Argosy,  Oct.  405 

Armenia:  Turlcish  Oppression,  etc..  Pater., 
Oct.  357 ;  An  Armenian's  Cry  for  Armenia, 
N.  C.  Oct,  :m 
Armies,  British  and  Foreign  :  In  the  Cavalry 
Ranks.  I.  N.  M.,  Oct;  Milltarv  Topography, 
I.  N.  M.,  Oct ;  Arm V  of  the  Potomac,  N.  E.  M., 
Sept;  Swedish  Military  Forces,  Cos..  Sept 
Armourers  Bill,  temp,  Sdwarl  III.,  Ant.,  Oct 
Arnold,  Benedict,  Treason  of,  A.M.,  Oct 
Art  Magazines,  and  Art  in  other  Magazines. 
401 

Asclepiad.  Sept,  405 
Astrologer's  Magazine,  Oct.  405 
A8trolog>',  see  cpntents  of  Astrologei^s  Maga- 
zine 

Astronomy:  Latest  News,  F.,  Sept;  Studies  In 
Astronomy,  I.,  Chaut.*  Oct.;  Face  of  the  Sky 
in  October,  P.  R.,  Oc  ;  Sydney  Observatory, 


Cen.,  July;  Meteorites  and  the  History  ot 

Stellar  Svstems,  C.  M..  Oct 
AUlanta.  Oct,  340.  363,  405 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Oct,  363,  405 
Australia :  The  Governors  snd  the  Home  Office. 

Can.,  July;  Australian  Natives'  Association, 

Pac.  Q..  Aug 
Author,  Sept,  405 

Authors :  American  Society  of  Authors,  Au,f 
Sept 

Axminster  Carpet :  How  it  is  made,  T.,  Oct 
BngUsh  Authors  and  the  Colonies,  Au.,  Sept 
Avesha,  Daughter  of  the  Kexholm  Regiment  o£ 
Grenadiers,  I.  N.  M.,  Oct 

Babel.  Tower  of,  K.  0..  Oct 
Balacla\'a  Charse.  B.  O.  P.,  Oct 
Balquhidder,  G.  M.,  Oct 
Baltic  Sea.  An  Old  Letter  from,  M«  Kit  Oct 
Bankers'  Magazine,  Oct,  405 
Barker,  Canon,  H.  H.,  Oct 
Bamardo,  Dr..  S.  M.,  Oct,  .365 
Boshkirtseff,  Marie^^dio  of^Is%,  j 
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Bathurst,  Mr..  Search  for.  W.  R.,  Oct 

Battle,  New  Ordeal  bv%  Nat.  R.,  Oct,  344 

Bazalgett«.  Sir  Jos..  C.  S.,  Oct 

Bc  istJ,  Elsa  d'falsterre-Keelintf  on,  G.  M.,  Oct 

Bed  of  the  Ocean,  G.  W  -,  Oct 

Beehives,  W.,  Oct 

Bees  and  Darwiubm,  Bishop  Goodwin  on,  N.C., 

Oct,  :i59 

Behring  Sea,  cec  under  Fisheries 

Belgian  Magozinea,  372 

BellLore,  fI,  Oct. ;  L.  T..  Oct 

Bermuda  Islands,  C.  J.,  Oct 

Beaant.  Walter.  A.  L..  Oct 

Birds.  El'a  d'Bsterre-Keeling  on,  G.M"..  Oct; 

Bird  Life  on  the  Fame  Islands,  M.  C..  Oct 
Bisland.  Eliz.,  Her  Flying  Trip  Around  the 

World,  Cos.,  Sept 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  Oct.  340.  363,  405 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Sept 
Bogatzky,  Charles  Henrv  von,  T.  M..  Oct 
Bohemian  Baths,  Life  at,  B.  M.,  Oct. 
Book  of  the  Future,  by  llenry  Blackbuni, 

Pater.,  Oct.  :m 
JBookbinding.  W..  Oct 
Bookworm,  Oct,  H)b 

Bossa  Fascilis,   New   Heme    Occupation  for 

Lmlies,  C  F.  M.,  Oct 
Boy's  Own  Fapei ,  Oct,  405 
Branxholme  Tower,  M-  C,  Oct 
Brook  Farm.  L.M.,  Oct 

Browning,  Robert,  Study  of  his  Rhymes,  P.L.. 
Sept 

Bunyan,  John,  the  Agacs  Beaumont  Episode, 

P.  P..  Oct 
Burmese  Pagodas,  S.  H..  Oct 
Bume-Jonet,  Artist,  Ata.,  Oct 
Butzbach.  Johannes,  a   Waodcring  Scholar. 

A.  M.,  Oct 
BysUnder,  Sept,  345 


Cables  :  With  a  Cable  Expedition.  Scrib.,  Oct 
•Cairo  to  Suez  in  1829,  Cen..  July 
<Jana<la:  Tne  Dominion's  Original  Sin,  A.,  Sept, 
:m 

-Canadian  Literature :  Canadian  Writers  of  To- 
day, N.  E.  M.,  Sept ;  Literature  of  French 
Canada,  N.  E.  Sept 

Canadian  SIcetch,  S.,  Oct,  365 

-Cancer:  Knife  v.  Mattel,  by  Dr.  H.  Snow, 
Nat.  R.,  Oct,348 

■Capital  Punishment :  E.xecution  by  Electricity, 
As.,  Sept 

Carpets :  How  Axminster  Carpet  is  made,  T., 
Oct 

Carso.  Grottos  of.  A.  A.,  Sept 

Cassell's  Family^  M^agazine,  Oct.  405 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  Oct.  405 

C*tt  le-Shlp  Question.  K.  C,  Oct 

I'attle  Trade  of  America,  H.  M..  Oct 

Cave  DwcUlnns,  Prehistoric,  C.  M.,  Oct 

Censorship,  Dramatic,  by  George  Moore,  N.  R., 

Oct,  360 
Centennial,  July  25. 405 
•Century  Magazuie.  Oct,  405 
Chamlxirs's  Journal,  Oct, 
Chautauquan.  Oct,  405 
tJhild,  Lydla  Maria.  H.M.,  Oct 
Children:  George  Smlih  of  Coalville  and  the 

Children  of  the  Highways,  S.  M.,  Oct ;  Child 

Labour,  0.  D.,  Sept 
Children's  Books,  History  of,  N.  H.,  Oct 
Chill :  Agriculture,  H-  M..  Oct,  364 
China:  The  Forward  Movement,  by  Dr.  W. 

Wright.  C.  R..  Oct ;  Recent  Floods,  S.,  Oct 
Chloral  Hjdrate,  Poisoning  by.  As.,  S«pt 
Chocolate.  G.  M.,  Oct 

Christianity  of  the  Future,  by  Prof.  J.  S. 

Blackle,  F.,  Sept,  362 
Chronograms,  Ant.,  Oct 

Church  Congress  at  HufI,  Programme,  N.H., 
Oct 

Church  Life  in  Islington,  C.  P.,  Sept 

Church  Reformer,  Oct,  4'»5 

Ciplier  Correspondence,  H.  M.,  Oct 

Civil  Service:  y[by  Patronage  in  Offices  is  un- 
American.  C.  M.,  Oct;  C^\-il  Service  of  India 
as  an  Employment,  P.  R..  Ost 

ClPBsics,  Ministers  and,  Dr.  Murray  on.  H.  R., 
Sept 

Clerfi^Tnan's  Mag,  Oct.  405 

Cocaa  and  Chocolate,  G^  M.,  Oct 

Coercfon-in  Socialism,  U.  R..  Sept 

-Coins,  Old  and  New,  C.  F.  M.,  Oct 

Colonies:  Problems  of  Greater  Btitain,  W.  R., 
Oct;  Colonial  Office  and  the  Colonies,  by 
Stanley  Leighton,  Nat.  R.,  Oct.  3.58 


Combe,  George,  Phrenologist  IV,  Phren.  J., 

Sept 

Congregationalism,  Weaknesses  of,  N.C.,  Oct, 

35y 

Contemporary  Pulpit,  Sept,  405 
Contemporary  Review,  Oct,  337,  357 
Cornhlll,  Oct,  341,  405 
Cosmopolitan.  Sept,  343 

Costa  Kica,  *Conmiercial  oondition  of,  B.T.J. , 
Sept 

Country  Churches,  Decadence  of,  H.  R.,  Sept- 
Coverley.  Sir  Roger  de,  and  the  ^Spectator,  Bk. 

wm..  Oct 
Crabbe.  George,  T.  B.,  Oct 
Cricket  :    Champion   Counties,  L.  H..    Oct  ; 

Cricket  NoUblllties  of  1890.  B.  0.  P.,  Oct 
Crime  and  the  Criminal  Classes :  Hypnotism 

and  Crime,  by  A.  Taylor  Innes,  C.  R  ,  Oct 
Croton  Water  Celebration  in  1H42.  M.  A.  H.,  Sept 
Cuisine.  Humours  of,  W.W.,  Oct 
Cumlicrland  Mountain,  Kentucky,  Mountain 

Passes  of,  H.  M.,  Sept 


Dahomey,  see  under  Africa 
Darwinism,  Bees  and.  Bishop  Goodwin  on,  N.  C., 
Oct,  369 

Daudet,  Alphonse,  Port  Tarascon  by,  H.  M. 
Sept.  Oct 

Davis,  Thomas.  Irish  PAtriot,  Justice  O'Hagan 

on,  C.  R.,  Oct.  405 
Day  of  Davs,  Oct 

Deaf  and  I)umb  Asylum.  C.  S..  Oct 

Devrient,  Lewis,  Actor,  Janet  Ross  on,  Nat.  R.. 

Oct.  .3.38 
Dew.  L.  M..  Oct 

Dexter,  Lord  Timothy,  M.  A.  H.,  Sept 

Diamonds.  Digging  for.  Cen..  July 

Dnke,  Sir  Chas.  W.,  Radical  Programme  of.  IV., 

N.  R.,  Oct 
Disease  Species.  T.,  Oct 

Disligurement,  Age  of,  by  R.  E\*ans,  Nat.  R., 
Oct  ,  344 

Divorce,  see  under  Marriage  Laws. 

Domestic  Service,  Defence  of,  by  Miss  Benson, 

N.  C,  Oct,  359 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres. 
Dreams  and  the  Moral  Life,  H.  R..  Sepv 
Drunkenness  and  Its  Remedies,  N.  H.,  Oct 
Duck-farming,  H.,  Oct 
Dulcimers.  A.  W.,  Oct 
Duncan,  Dr.  J.  Matthews,  ScotS.,  Oct 


Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Oliphant  on,  E.  I.,  Oct 
Education,  see  also  under  Universities :  The 
New  Basis  of  National  Education,  A.  R.,  Sept ; 
Obser\*atlon8  and  Experiments,  P.  R.,  Oct ; 
Pedagogic  Recruit  Examinations  In  Switzer- 
land, St.,  Aug;  University  Extension.  Lip., 
Oct;  The  Private  School  for  Girls,  Scrio., 
Oct;  The  Girl  Graduate,  W.  Gallatly  on, 
Nat.R.,  Oct,  358;  Tndning  of  Teachers,  F.. 

Sept,  -.m 

Egypt,  Ancient,  P.  R.,  Oct 
Egypt,  Gods  of.  Grant  Allen  on.  U.  R.,  Sept. 
Electricity:   Execution  by  Electricity.  As., 
Sept;  Electric  Bell  In  ita  Simplest  Form. 

A.  W.,  Oct;  Electric  LighUng,  Sir  David 
Salomons  on.  Lip.,  Oct. 

English  Hlst.iry,  Series  of  Papers  on.  by  Prof, 

B.  A.  Freeman  and  othere,  Ctiaut..  Oct. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Oct,  340,  am,  405 
English  Life  and  Litenture:  a  Study  Pro- 
gramme, P.L.,  Sept 

Enoch,  Book  of,  T.  M.,  Oct 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  Works  of.  Tin.,  Oct 
Ethics,  Modem  Reconstruction  of ,  A.R.,  Sept 
ExTingelizatlon.  Methods  of,  H.  R.,  Sept 
Execution  by  Electricity,  As.,  Sept 
Kxiiositor,  Oct,  405 


fVillen  Brethren  (Apes.  &c.)  Luc*  Sept 
Farmhouse  Notes,  C.,  Oct 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  on  Westmimter  Abbey, 
U.R.,  Sept 

Farrer,  Sir  Thos.  H.,  onTlie  Imperial  Finance  of 

the  last  Four  Years,  C.R..  Oct  351 
Fasting:  Lessons  from  the  Fasting  Mania,  As.. 

Sept 

Pawcett,  Mrs.  Henry,  W.  W..  Oct 

Feather  Books,  N.  W.,  Sept  ;J52 

Fiction:  Recent  Religious  Novels  ("John 
Ward,  Preacher,"  and  ''The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm"),  and  the  Moral  Theory  of 
Anotlier  Life,  Scots.,  Oct ;  Sport  in  Fiction, 
B.  M.,  Oct 


Finance :  New  Relations  of  Bank  of  England 
to  Money  Market.  Bank.,  Oct ;  the  Financial 
Position,  Bank..  Oct ;  Failure  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Bank.  Bank..  Oct ;  the  Commer- 
cial ReUtions  of  Gold  and  Silver.  G.  M.,  Oct ; 
Imperial  Finance  of  the  Last  Four  Yean,  by 
Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrer,  C.  R.,  Oct,  351 

Fireside,  Oct,  405 

Fisheries  and  Fisheries  Disputes:  BehringSea 

Seal  Fisheries,  N.  A.  R.,  Sept,  :163 
Fishes,  Elsa  d'Esterre-Keeling  on.  G.  M..  Oct 
Fonnative  latluences,  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Hale,  F.. 

Sept 

Fortnightly  Review.  Oct,  352,  360 
Forum,  Sept,  349,  'M2 

France :  The  Sunny  South,  Ata.,  Oct ;  Present 

State  of  Religion,  T.  M.,  Oct 
Freeman,  Prof.  E.  A.,  on  the  Intellectiul  Dt- 

velopment  of  the  English,  Chaut.,  Oct 
Fremont.  Gen.  John  Charles,  Chaut.,  Oct 
French  Reviews,  346,  353.  366 
Frencli  Salons,  Women  of,  VI.,  C.M.,  Oct 
Fruit-growing,  C.J.,  Oct 


Gentleman's  Magazine.  Oct,  363,  364,  406 
Cter:nan  Magazines,  .368 

Germany :  Coal  and  Iron  Trade,  B.  T.  J..  Sep 
Gipsy  Children,  George  Smith  of  Coalville  and* 

S.  M..Oct 
Giris'  Own  Paper,  Oct,  339,  405 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Statesman,  A.,  Sept;  oii 

Recent  Corroborations  of  Scripture,  G.  W., 

Oct  339 

Goldsmith's   "Vicar  of  .Wakefield,"  and  ita 

Illustrators,  E.  I.,  Oct 
Good  Words,  Oct,  339,  405 

Gordon,  Gen :  His  Copy  of  Newman's  *'  Dream 
of  Gerontlus."  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  L.  ¥i.^  Oct 

Government  Office,  Model,  by  L.  J.  Jemiiugs, 
N.  C,  Oct 

Greater  Britain,  Problems  of,  W.  R.,  Oct 
Green,  T.  H.,  Educitiouil  Reformer,  P.  R.,  Oct 
Guns  and  Firearms,  B.  0.  P.,  Oct 
Gymnastics  as  a  Branch  of  Christianity,  S.M.* 
Oct,  347 


Hale,  Rev.Dr.  E.  E.,  Autobiographical  (Fonnative 

Influences),  F.,  Sept,  H49 
Hamilton,  Anthony,  George  Saintsbuiy  on, 

F.  R.,  Oct,  360 
Hand  and  Heart  Oct,  405 
Handel,  S.,  Oct 

Harper  s  Monthly,  Sept.-Oct,  341,  361,  405 
Harper's  Young  People.  Oct,  406 
Harvanl  University  in  189  J,  H.  M.,  Sept 
Health,  Popular  Errors,  N.  A.  R.,  Sept,  361 
Hebrew  Prophet  and  the  Christian  Preaclicr, 
A.R..  Sept 

Helvellyn :  With  tlie  Shepherds  on  the  Zloun- 

tain,  "C.,  Oct 
Herbert,  George,  G  W..  Oct 
Heroes,  Unaccreditetl,  G.M.,  Oct.  363 
Hickey,  Emily.  Poetry  of,  Ig.,  Oct 
History:  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on,  B.M.,  Oct 
Hodson,  William,  a  Soldier  of   the  Indian 

Mutiny.  T.B..  Oct 
Holland,  Canon  Scott,  on  Canon  Liddon,  C.R., 

Oct.  334 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Over  the  Teacups,  XI., 

A.M.,  Oct,  363 
Home  Reading  Union,  L.H.,  Oct 
Home  Words,  Oct 

Homicide  a«<  a  Misadventure,  by  H.  W.  Hubbard, 

Nat.  R.,  Oct.  .358 
Homiletlc  Magazine,  Oct,  406 
Homlletic  Review,  Sept  404 
Homing  Pigeons,  H.  Y.  P.,  Sept 
Homceonathy  In  tlie  Household,  H.,  Oct 
Hood,  Thomas,  George  Salntsbury  or,  Hac., 

Oct,  364 

Hopkins.  Mark,  N.  E.  M.,  Sept 

Hospitals:  Use  and  Abuse  of,  by  Sir  Morcll 

Mackenzie,  C.  R..  Oct,  337 ;  Train*^  Nursing  at 

t  he  London  Hospital,  by  E\-a  C.  E  Li^ckes, 

N.  R.,  Oct,  360 
Housts:  City  Houses  In  the  West  (Unital 

States).  Scrib..  Oct,  365 
Housewife.  Oct 

Howard.  Catherine.  G.  O.  P..  Oct 
Human  Xife,  Dynamics  of.  H.  R..  Sept 
Hygienic  Appliances.  Phren.  J.,  Sept 
Hypnosis,  Phenomenon  of.  M  ,  Oct 
Hypnotism,  U.  R.,  Sept ;  Hypnotism  In  Relation 

to  Crime,  and  the  Medical  Faculty,  by  A. 

Taylor  Innes.  C  R.,  Oct 
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.Tl»cn,  Henrlk.  His  Life  Abroad  and  Ijiter 
Drijruis,  A.  M.,  Oct,  and  Women,  JUW,  Cen., 
July 

Igdraail,  Oct,  340.  406 
liidrasil  Reatling  Guild,  Ig  ,  Oct,  n40 
lUustnited  Carpent«?r  Hnd  Builder,  Oct 
Illustrated  Missionary  News,  Oct.  106 
miustrat:^  Naval  and  Mil  tary  Magazine,  Oct, 
3  4 

Index  to  Modem  Sermons,  Ex.  T.,  Oct 

India:  India  «f  To-tlav.  Marquis  of  Ripon  on, 

Pater.  Oct.  356;  Hindu  Marriages,  J.  D. 

Rees  on,  N.  C,  <>ct,  :^*>9 
Indians  of  America:  The  Sioux  Indians,  C.  J., 

Oct 

Insurance  :  Li'e  Assurance  Managers*  Associa- 
tion, Bank.,  Oct 

Ireland:  Iri»h  Parliament  17P2-  7ft3  W.  R.,  Oct, 
The  Potato  Blight,  PateP.,  Oct,  356; 
W.  M.  Wilkins  on,  Nat.  R.  Oct 

Irish  Mnntldy,  Oct,  340,  4'J6 

Itihan  Magazines,  p.  371 

Itnly  :  The  Kconomic  Condition  o'.  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
GefTcken,  C.  R.,  Oct.  3o6 ;  Religious  Move- 
ments, 0.  Dm  Sept,  3H4 


Jamaica.  The  Awakening  of,  by  Sir  H.  A.  Blake, 

N.  C,  Oct.  a59 
Japan  :  Recent  Floods,  .S.,  Oct 
J eiTerson,  Joseph,  Autobiographical,  C.M.,  Oct, 

:m ; 

Jews,  Russia  and,  B.  M.,  Oct,  350:  F.  R.,  Oct, 
;{50 

"  13.  B.  Lanin  "  on.  F.  R.,  Oct,  360 
Journalism  and  the  Press  :  Sunday  Newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  U.  R.,  Sept 


Killiecrankic,  Reminiscence  of  (Cam*  ye  by 

Athole),  P.  F.,  Oct 
Killin  as  a  Holiday  Retreat,  P.F.,  Oct 
Kings's  Own,  Oct,  406 

IKipfing,  Rudyard,  the  New  Ca>sar,  Lip.,  Oct, 
Jiitchen  Dressers,  A.  W.,  Oct;  I.  C.  B.,  Sept 


Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws:  Divorce  in 
Australia,  Clerical  Opposition,  W.  R.,  Oct. 
.'J65;  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws.  A., 
Sept ;  The  Abuse  of  Marriage,  Cen.,  July ; 
Domestic  Pur  e  Strings.  F.,  Ssept,  'Mii ;  Matri- 
mony and  the  State.  F.,  Sept,  362;  Hindu 
Marriages,  N.  C,  Oct,  :m 

Mathew,  Theobald,  S.  H.,  Oct 

Mecca  and  Medina,  S.  M.,  Oct 

Medical  Congress  at  Berlin,  F.  R.,  Oct,  .360 

Mendicants,  Professional,  Ttie  Paris  Sv'ndicatc 
of,  C.  J.,  Oct 

Meredith,  G^rge,  New  Novel  by,  F.  R.,  Oct,  352 

Merry  England,  Oct,  Xi5 

Mesmeric  Dangers,  Phren.  M  ,  Oct 

Metric  Svstem.  H.  M..  Sept 

Military  Periodicals.  Foreign.  374 

Milton,  John,  Sir  Fred.  Pollock  on,  F.  R.,  Od, 
360 

Minneipolis  in  1890,  N.  E.  M.,  Sept ;  the  Ame- 
rican Board,  0.  D.,  Sept 

Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries  in  the  North,  M.C. 
Oct 

Mirrors,  W.  W.,  Oct 

Missions,  Foreign :  China,  A.  R.,  Sept ;  Forward 
Movement  in  China,  C.  R..  Oct,  3.')^ ;  Shanghai 
Conference.  S.  H.,  Oct 

Mistral.  Frederic.  Provencal  Poet  (The  "Fell- 
brige"),  P.  L.,  Sept 

Monsieur  Outle,  Story  of,  Bk-wm.,  Oct 

Month,  Oct,  406 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country-Lore,  Oct, 
406 

Morlej*,  Samuel.  D.  D.,  Oct 

Mormon  Proselytism.  M.  R.,  Sept 

Mosstroopers,  M.  C.,  Oct 

Murray's  Magazine.  Oct,  406 

Museum,  British,  Manuscripts,  A.R  ,  Sept. 

Music:  Rounds  and  Catches,  C.F  M.,  Oct; 
Duet  Singing,  G.O.P..  Oct;  The  First  Music 
Lessons,  P.R.,  Oct ;  The  Violin  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  Girls,  W.  W.,  Oct;  The  Dulcimer. 
A.  W..  Oct;  Bell  Lore.  Fi.,  Oct.  L.  T.,  Oct; 
Handel,  S..  Oct;  Thinkers  and  Music.  L.  H.. 
Oct 

Music  Magazines,  p.  398 


tLalwur  Questions:  A  History  of  Labour,  by 
i>.  D.  Thompson.  St..  Aug;  Tlie  labour 
Itevolulion.  by  H.H.  Champion,  T.  R.  Threl- 
fall.  and  Hon.  R.  B.  Brett,  N.  C,  Oct,  a38. 
:<59 ;  The  New  Tmde  Union  Movement,  E.  I., 
Oct ;  The  Liverpool  Congress.  T..  Oct ;  Trade 
Union  Congress.  Social  Democracy  and.  by 
Geo.  Howell,  N.R.,  Oct.  360;  Working  Hours 
and  Working  Men.  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson. 
L.M..  Oct,  .348;  Toiling  Children,  0.  D.,  Sept; 
New  Ordeal  by  Battle,  Nat.  R.,  Oct,  344 

Ladies'  Treasury.  Oct 

I>akc  Country  of  New  England,  ScPib..  Oct,  363 

Land.  Management  of,  mkc.,  Oct 

Lsnguedoc.  Lagoons  of.  T  .  Oct. 

Leicester  Castle,  Ant..  Oct 

Leisure  Hour,  Oct,  336 

Lemaitre.  Jules,  COS.,  Sept 

Liddon,  Canon.  Tin..  Oct;  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land on.  C.  R..  Oct,  334;  Archdeacon  Folt 
on,  N.  R.,  Oct,  334;  C.  Kegau  Paul  on. 
Pater..  Oct,  334 

Lightfoot,  Bishop,  Ex.  T.,  Oct 

Lippincott's  Monthly,  Oct,  341, 364.  406 

Lipschytz,  Chrlstlieo  Traugott,  Missionary  to 
the  Jews,  I.  N.  M.,  Oct,  334 

Literary  Women  in  London  Society,  by  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed,  N.  A.  R.,  Sept.  36o 

Literature :  The  Book  of  the  Future,  by  Henry 
Blackburn,  Pater.,  Oct.  356 ;  Literature  and 
It«  Value  in  Life,  Cen  ,  July;  The  Real  and  the 
Ideal  in  Litemture.  by  K.  Parkes,  Ig.,  Oct 

Little  Folks,  Oct,  406 

London  Street  Improvements,  H.  L.  Lawson 
and  Alfred  Waterhouse,  N.  R.,  Oct.  360 

Longman's  Magazine.  Oct.  .348,  406 

Lotteries  :  Anti-Lottery  Bills  in  Congresi,  0.  D., 
Sept,  364 

Lucifer,  Sept,  406 


Macbeth,  Study  of,  F  ,  Sept 
McCormick,  Canon.  Home  W..  Oct 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 

Hospitals,  C.  R.,  Oct.  3.37 
Macmilian's  Magazine.  Oct.  364,  406 
rdagazine  of  American  History,  Sept,  404 
Magazine  of  Art,  Oct,  404 
Manners,  B.  Bf..  Oct 

Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  A  R,,  Sept 


National  Review,  Oct.  344.  358,  403 

Nature  and  Man  in  America,  Scrip.,  Oct 

Nature  Notes,  Sept,  .352 

Navies,  British  and  Foreign  : 
Induced  Draught  r.  Forced  Draught  in 
Boilers  of  Ships.  I.  N.  M..  Oct. ;  Naval  War- 
fare. Rear-Admiral  P.  H.  Columb  on,  I.N.M.. 
Oct.;  Possibilities  of  Naval  Warfare,  by 
H.  A.  Kennedy,  C.  R.,  Oct. ;  From  Port  to 
Port  with  the  White  Squadron,  Scrib., 
Oct 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  Oct.  406 
New  England  Magazine,  Sept,  .3.37,  404 
New  Guinea.  E.  I..  Oct 

Newman.  Cardinal.  Fl-  Oct:  C  P.  Sept;  M.  E.. 
Oct.  335;  Art.  J..  Oct;  Rev.  F.  Arnoldson 
on.  N.  H.,  Got;  R.  H.  Hutton  on,  G.  W.. 
Oct;  W.  Lockhart  on.  Pater..  Oct;  Wilfrid 
Ward  on.  N.  C,  Oct;  Facsimile  of  "Lead, 
Kindlv  Light."  M.  E.,  Oct;  His  "Dream  of 
Gerontius,  General  Gordon's  Copy,  by  W. 
E.  A. :  Axon,  L.  M.,  Oct 

New  Review,  Oct,  .360,  404 

Newstead  Abbey,  H.  M.,  Oct.  364 

Nicander  Nucius.  a  16th  Century  Herodotus, 
G.  M.,  Oct.  .364 

Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.  .359,  403 

Nitrite  of  Amyl.  As..  Sept 

Noel.  Hon.  Roden,  Poor  People's  Christmas, 
Poem  by,  Ig.,  Oct,  340 

Noms  de  Plume  of  Women,  G.  0.  P.,  Oct 

Normandy,  C.  W.  Wood  on.  Arg..  Oct 

North  American  Review,  Sept.  Ml.  :i43.  361.  403 

Nursing  at  the  London  llospitdl,  by  Bva  C.  E. 
Liickes,  N.  R.,  Oct,  360 


Ober-Ammergau  and  the  PassionPIav:  Katherine 
Roche  on,  I.  M.,  Oct ;  P.  J.  O'Reilly  on,  II., 
M.,  Oct 

Oberl&nder,  Adnlf,  Humourist,  COS.,  Sept 
Old  Bailey,  T.,  Oct 
Omnibuses.  C.  F.  M.,  Oct 
Ordeal  by  Battle,  New,  Nat.  R..  Oct,  ai4 
Orders  for  Women.  G.  0.  P.,  Oct 
Original  Sin,  What  has  Become  of  it  ?  Mac  , 
Oct 

Octago  Fiords  and  Stewart  Id,  L.  H.,  Oct 


Our  Dav.  Sept,  364,  404 

Owen,  Robert,  at  New  Lanark,  A.,  Sept 


Pacllic  Quarterl\%  Aujr 
Pack  Saddles,  W.,  Oct 

Pan-American  Conference,  see  under  America 

Paoli,  Patriot,  W.  R.,  Oct,  365 

Parent  s  Review,  Oct.  406 

Parr,  Catherine,  G.  0.  P.,  Oct 

Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau, see  under  Ober» 

ammergau 
Patent  Rolls,  Curiosities  of,  C.  J  ,  Oct 
Paternoster  Review.  Oct,  340,  libi),  403 
Pawnbrokers  and  the  Poor,  Pater..  Oct.  .356 
Pentateuch,  Wellhausen  on,  T.  M.,  Oct 
People's  Friend,  Oct 
Persia  :  Diplomatic  Life,  COS.,  Sept 
Peru ;  Socialism  tried  and  found  wanting,  K.O., 

Oct 

Philosophy,  Problem  of,  T.  M.,  Oct 

Photographic  Reix)rt«r,  Sept 

Photography,  see  also  contents  of  Photographic 

Reporter,  p.   ;  and  of  Wilson's  Photographic 

Ma^nzine,    378  :    W2.shington  Conveution, 

W.T.  M..  Sept 
Phrenological  .Joumal,  Sept 
Phrenological  Magazine,  Oct. 
Pistis-Sophia,  continued,  Luc.  Sept 
Plants:  Protection  of,  in  Switzeriand.  N.  N.. 

Sept;  Plants  at  Midnight,  H.  Y.  P.,  Sept.  c64 
Poet  Lore.  Sept.  .36 1 
Poetry,  Conteinporarj-,  Ig..  Oct 
Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  MO 
Police  Stations,  Comedy  and  Tragedy  of,  C.  S.» 

Oct 

Portsmouth  Dockyard,  B.  0.  P.,  Oct 

Portuguese  Magazines,  p. 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  Bank.,  Oct 

Practical  Photographer,  Oct.  378 

Prehistoric  Cave  Dwellings.  C.  M.,  Oct 

Presbyterian  Churchman.  Oct 

Prime  Minister's  Engagements,  by  Edwin 
Goadby,  C.  F.  M.,  Oct 

Primrose  Leaji^e.  Pater.,  Oct.  353 

Prix  de  Rome,  Lip..  Oct  364 

Protestent  Churches  (Evangelical)  and  Federa- 
tion, by  Dr.  W.  J.  Beccher,  H.  R.,  Sept 

Protestant  Union,  Pac.  Q.,  Aug 

Psychical  Research,  A.,  Sept 

Public  Dinners,  Reform  of,  by  Preb.  Harry 
Jones,  Nat.  R.,  Oct 


lueenstown  Heights,  Battle  of,  M.  A.  H.,  Sept 
lulver,  Oct  406 


Race  Question  of  America,  A..  Sept:  Import- 
ance of  Race  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Negro 

guestion.  W.  R..  365,  Oct;  Sioux  Indians. 
.  J..  Oct 

Railway  Reorganisation  in  the  United  States, 

F.,  Sept.  362 
Realism  Ancient  and  Modern,  S..  Oct 
Reason  and  Religion,  Father  S.  Bowdeu  on, 

F.  R..  Oct,  .360 
Respiration.  Artificial,  A.  S.,  Sept 
Revising  Barristers  and  their  Work.  C-  S.,  Oct 
Ritle  in  Colonial  Times,  M.  A.  H..  Sept 
Ripon,  Marquis  of,  on  India  of  To-Day,  Pater., 

Oct,  356 
Roman  Customs.  S  ,  Oct 
Roman  Fever.  S.  Baring-Gould  on,  C.  J..  Oct 
Roumania,  Queen  Elizabeth  of.  Portrait,  379. 

Tin.,  Oct ;  King  and  Queen  of.  L.  H.,  Oct,  ;«6 
Rounds  and  Cat«iies,  C.  F.  M.,  Oct 
Rowing,  H.  Y.  P..  Sept 
Rubens.  P.  P.,  Artist,  N.  H.,  Oct 
Ruim,  Isle  of,  Grant  Allen  on.  L.  M.,  Oct 
Rum  Problem  of  An^.erica,  see  under  Tempt  r- 

ance 

Ruskiniana,  Ig.,  Oct 

Russia  and  thts  Jews,  see  under  Jews 

Russian  Reviews.  370 

Ruthenia,  Miss  M.  Dowie  on,  F.  R.,  Oct,  3C0 


Saints,  Stories  of,  for  Children,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
Salvation  Army:   The  Social  Wing.  All  W. 

Oct ;  Se  f-Denial  Week,  All  W.,  Oct.  .363 
Saulnicr.  Madeleine  (Montyon  Prize  Heroine) 

L.  H..Oct  ^  ^ 

Savings  Banks  of  tMe  Fost^pffifer^llllk..  Oct, 
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Savoy :  Out  of  the  Ways  in  High  Sivoy,  C.  M., 
Oct 

Scandinavian  Maf2;azine8,  373 

Schiller's  "  Invinc»ble  Armada,"  trauskted  by 

SirT.  Martin,  B.  M.,  Oct,  340 
Scots  Magxzine,  Oct 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct,  364 
,Sea  Power,  Influence  of,  upon  History,  B.  M., 

Oct 

Sea  Stories,  True,  L.  F.,  Oct 

Seal  Fisheries  of  Behrinf?  Sea.  N.  A.  R.  Sept.  361 

Sedgwick.  Fr«»f.  Adam.  L.  H..  Oct 

Seed  Farm.  C.  S.,  Oct 

Self.  Gen.  Booth  on.  All  W..  Oct 

Sensationalism  and  the  Pulpit,  H.  R.,  Sept 

Session  of  lb90. 355.  Business  Acts  of,  Bank..  Oct 

Shakespeare.  Ata.,  Oct ;  The  Sonnets,    W.H.,  ' 

and  the  **  Dark  Lady,"  P.  L..  Sept 
Shipping:  The  Cattle  Ship  Question,  K.C,  Oct 
»iam  :  Boat  Life.  M.  M.,  Oct 
Sicily,  G.  W  .  Oct ;  Manners  and  Customs  in 

1890,  N.  C.  Oct,  359 
Sincerest  Form  of  Flattery,  C..  Oct,  341 
Sioux  Indians,  C.  J..  Oct 

Smith.  Gforge,  of  Coalville  and  the  Children  of 

the  Highways.  S-  M..  Oct 
Smith.  Prof.    Goldwiii.  Articles   of,  in  the 

liystandtr.  Sept,  345 
Smithfield  Meat  Market,  C.  S.,  Oct 
Smyth,  Rev.  Professor  Richard.  D.D.,  M.P., 

Pres.  Ch.,  Oct 
Snails,  S.  M.,  Oct 
Snakes,  APfiT-,  Oct 

Socialism :  TJje  Church  and.  by  Rev.  Stewart ; 
Headlam.  Ch.  R.,  Oct;  Social  Democracv and 

,  the  Trades  Congress,  by  George  Howell,  N.  R.. 
Oct,  360;  Socialism  and  Economics,  by  H.  M. 
Hyndman,  N.  R.,  Oct,  360;  Socialism  In  the 
Light  of  Hit^tory,  A.  R.,  Sept;  Socialism 

■  Tried  and  Found  Wanting  in  Peru.  K.  C, 
Oct ;  Coercion  in  Socialism,  U.  R..  Sept ;  ISocial 
Problems,  by  Henry  Rose,  Ig.,  Oct. 

Spanish  Magazines,  P.  .350 

Spectroscopes,  A^  W.,  Oct 

Spooks  among  the  Koman  Catholics,  Luc.»  Sept 
Sport  in  Fiction  and  in  Fact,  B.  M.,  Oct 
Stainer.  Sir  John,  C.  S.,  Oct 
Statesman,  Aug 

Statistics,  Study  of,  by  M.  G.  Mulhall,  C.  R.. 
Oct 

Stendhal's  Autobiography,  Nat.  R..  Oct 
Stereoscopic     Company's     New  Premises, 

Photo.  R..  Sept 
Stokes,  Sir  Geo.,  on  Immortality,  IL,  M.,  Oct 
St-owe,  Harriet  Beeclier,  Fi.,  Oct 
Street  Improvements  in  London.  l)y  H.  L. 

Lawson  and  A.  Waterliouse,  N.  R..  0<!t.  ! 
Suffolk.  Last  Duciie»5  of   (a   I6tU  Century 

Duchess).  T.  B.,  Oct 
Sugar  Trust,  St..  Aug 
Sun.  Oct.  365,  406 
Sunday  At  Home,  Oct,  40<5 


Sunday  Magazine.  Oct.  347, 406 

Surnames.  Evolution  of,  S.,  Oct. 

Surrey  Hills.  B.  M.,  Oct,  363  * 

Sweden:  Military  Forces.  Cos..  Sept;  Sweden 

as  a  Holiday  Report,  ScotS,  Oct 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  An  Autumn  Vision  by,  E.  I., 

Oct,  :mo 


Tariff  of  America,  see  under  United  States 
Tea  Warehouse  in  London,  C.  J.,  Oct 
Telegraph  and  Cables :  with  a  Cable  Expedition 
Scrib.,  Oct 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  TraQic  :  Drunken- 
ness and  its  Remedies,  by  Preb.  Harry  Jones, 
N.  H.,  Oct ;  Bushwhacking  about  tlie  Rum 
Power.  St..  Aug 

Temple  Bar,  Oct,  406 

Tennyson  as  a  Thinker,  l)y  H.  S.  Salt,  T.,  Oct 
Territorial  System  (Voluntters),  Cr,  H.,  Oct 
Theatre.  Oct.  406 

Theatres  and  the  Drama:  The  Dramatic  Censor- 
ship, by  Geo.  Moore,  N.  R.,  Oct,  360 ;  Play- 
writinjg,  Th.,  Oct 

Theological  Monthly,  Oct.  406 

Thermopyla;  of  Christianity,  K.  0.,  Oct 

Thinkers  and  Music,  L.  H.,*Oct 

Time,  Oct,  406 

Tinsley's  Magazine,  Oct 

Tithes  :  The  Cases  for  the  Tithe-Paver  and 

Titlie-Owner.  by  C.  E.  Shea,  Nat.  R.,'Oct 
Tolstoi,  Count  Leo.  Dr.  R.  von  Koetjer  on, 
Luc,  Sept;  and  War,  Mac..  Oct;  and  the 
•'Kreutzer    Sonata,"  V)v  R.  O.  Ingersoll, 
N.  A.  R.,  Sept,  »43 ;     Work  while  ye  have 
the  Liglit"  (Tale),  by,  F.  R.,  Oct.  :M2 
Tornadoes,  Protection  Against,  F.,  Sepr,  ,363 
Trades  Union  Congress,  see  under  Laliour 
Travelling,  its  Ideal  and  Reality,  by  H.  Qullter, 
U.  R.,  Sept 

Tuberculous  Meat  and  it«  Con.sequences,  Dr. 

H.  Behrend  on,  N.  C,  Oct,  .35U 
Tudor  Queens  and  Princesses— Catherine  How- 

ani  and  Catherine  Parr— G.  0.  P.,  Oct 


Unite*!  States,  see  al«o  under  Navies,  Race 
ucstion;  The  Tariff  Bill,  B.  T.  J.,  Sept; 
.  R..  Oct.  ;J60:  N.  A.  R.,  Sept:  Money  In- 
terests in  Political  Affairs,  bv  K.  L.  Goiikin, 
F.,  Sept,  ,362 ;  McKlnley  Tarilt  Bill  in  Europe, 
N.  A.  Rm  Sept,  .'161;  X  Janus-faceil  Statute 
(Silver  Bill).  N.  A.  R.,  Sept,  361;  Federal 
Control  of  Elections.  F.,  Sept. ;  Federal  Elec- 1 
tionBill.  N.  A.  R..  Sept.  361 ;  Recent  Crisis  in 
Congress,  N.  A.  R.,  Sept ;  Railway  Reorgani- 
zation, F.,  Sept,  363;  Why  Patronage  in 
Offices  is  un-American,  C.  M.,  Oct  ;  The 
South  and  Suffrnge,  St..  Auif ;  New  Monevs 
of  Lincoln's  Administration.  H.  M..  Oct;  The  ' 
Present  Condition  of  the  Farmer,  N.  E.  M., 
Sept;  Minneapi^Hs  in  1890,  N.  £.  M.,  Sept;! 


0.  D.,  Sept ;  Moses  in  MassachusetU.  N.  E.  M.» 
Sept  3;J7;  Cooperation  in  Agriculture^ 
N.  E.  M.,  Sept ;  The  Lake  Country  of  New- 
England,  Scpib.,  Oct;  Sand-waves  at  Hen- 
lopen  and  Hatteras,  Sorib.,  Oct ;  Nature  and 
Man  in  America,  Scrib.,  Oct,  365 

Universal  Review,  Sept,  406 

Universities :  Georgia,  N.  E.  M.,  Sept :  Har\'ant 
in  1890.  H.  M.,  Sept 

University  Extension,  Lip.,  Oct 


Vaccination,  A  Scientific  Inquirj%  A.,  Sept 
Violin  as  an  Instrument  for  Girls,  W.  W.,  Oct 
Volunteers:  How  I  Lost  the  Queen's  Prize  at 

Bisley,  by  A.  M.  Horwood,  I.  N.  M.,  Oct  ; 

Territorial  System,  G.  M.,  Oct 


War,  Rpaliiies  of,  Mac  ,  Oct 
Watch  Wearers,  Hints  t\  W.,  Oct 
Waugh.  Etlwin.  Lancashiie  Poet,  T.  B  .  Oct 
Weatlier  Periodicity,  C.  J.,  Oct 
Weather  Predictions  for  October,  AstPoL  M., 
Oct 

Weather  Problem,  V.,  Tin.  Oct 
Wellington  as  a  Commander,  I.  N.  M.,  Oct 
Welsh  Mattazines,  p. 

Westminster  Abbey,  AR'hd.  Farrar  on,  U.R.» 
Sept 

Westminster  Review,  Oct.  VJ&h,  403 

Willard,  Edward  S.,  Th.,  Oct 

Willis,  N.P..H.M.,  Oct 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  Sept,  378 

Wisdom,  Dual  Aspect  of,  Luc.,  Sept 

Woman's  World,  Oct,  406 

Women  and  Women's  Work  :  The  Girl  Graduate. 
W.  Gallatlyon,Nat  R. ;  Oct,  3.'>8 ;  The  Private 
School  for  Girls,  Scplb-,  Oct ;  Society  Women 
of  the  Time  of  Christ.  N.  A.  R.,  ^pt,  343  ^ 
Bad  Manners  of  Some  Women,  N.  A.  R.,  Sept. 
341 ;   Literary  Women  in  London  Society, 
N.A.R..  Sept.. 361 ;  Woman's  Work  for  Woman, 
M.  R.,  Sept:  Dignity  of  WomanhcKxl,  Hom. 
M..  Oct :    In  Defence  of  Domestic  Service,, 
by  Miss  Benson,  NC.  Oct ;  Ortiers  for  Women. 
G.  0.  P.,  Oct:    The  Modem  French  Giri, 
W.  W..  Oct;    Women's  Noms  de  Plume, 
COP.,  Oct ;  Woman  in.  American  Literature, 
C.  M  .Oct;  A  Woman  as  Ilwen  paints  her. 
Cen.,  July;  Transplanted  American  Beauty,. 
Cos..  Sept,  343 
Women  of  tiie  French  Salons.  VI.,  C.M.,  Oct 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  and  her  Novels,  S.,  Oct 
Worldly  Woman,' Letters  of,  T.  B.,  Oct 
Work,  bet,  406 

Work,  Great  Men  on,  C.  J.,  Oct 


Yachting,  SociM  Side  of.  H.  M.,Sept 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  Entreiicliments  on,  Ant-,  Ocfc 
Yves,  St.,  of  Brittany,  I.  M.,  Oct 
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|H£  month  of  October  has  been  marked  at 
home  by  one  serious  political  struggle  which 
has  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
'Gladstonians.  It  is 
*  difficult  for  those  out- 
side the  area  of  British 
parties  to  appreciate 
^the  immense  interest 
'^excited  by  an  occasional 
'by-election.  Yet  there 
:is  no  doubt  that  to 
English  political  men  on 
either  side  the  contest 
in  the  Eccles  Division 
of  Lancashire  was  far 
:  and  away  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the 
month.  And  for  this 
treason:  There  has  not 
heen  a  by-election  for 
rsome  time.  By-elections 
afford  the  only  trust- 
worthy gauge  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  political 
opinion.  They  are  the 
thermometer  by  which 
men  measure  the  tem- 
perature of  the  public 
mind.  Slowly,  men  are 
beginning  to  understand 
the  simple  science  by 
which  they  can  read  the  significance  of  by-elections. 
The  result  at  Eccles,  where  a  constituency  which  in 
1885  had  returned  a  Conservative  by  a  majority  of  287, 
-and  in  1886  by  292,  now  returns  a  Liberal  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Boby,  by  a  majority  of  205,  has  filled 
the  Unionists  with  dismay,  and  sent  the  Home  Bulers 
:into  transports  of  delight. 


From  a  Photo  by^ 


November  Ist,  1890. 

The  Science  gcesX,  volcanic  eruption  of 

of         Krakatoa,  it  was    found    that  the 
By-Electlons.  earthquake  had  disturbed  the  ocean 

bed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  volcano. 
A  new  survey  was  there- 
fore ordered.  The  old 
charts  were  recognised 
as  untrustworthy,  and 
fresh  soundings  were 
taken  in  order  that 
those  who  navigate  these 
Eastern  waters  should 
know  where  the  ocean 
bed  had  been  upheaved, 
and  where  they  might 
expect  deep  water  be- 
neath their  keel.  Every 
cast  of  the  lead  from 
the  surjveying  ship 
answers  to  a  by-elec- 
tion. With  us,  also,  there 
has  been  a  great  erup- 
tion, which  in  1886 
broke  up  the  bottom 
of  the  political  depths. 
Broadly  speaking,  there 
was  a  general  subsi^ 
dence  of  the  Liberal 
bed  pretty  evenly 
maintained  over  the 
whole  of  the  country,  but  varying  indefinitely  in  each 
constituency.  Here  and  there  there  was  even  an 
upheaval,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Tory  barque, 
with  Unionist  colours  at  the  peak  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  command,  floated  well  in  deep  water 
where,  in  1885,  she  would  have  been  stranded  high 
and  dry.    But  since  1886  the  submerged  bed-rock  of 
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Liberalism  has  been  returning  to  the  level  from  which 
it  subsided  four  years  ago.  How  far  that  process  of 
upheaval  has  gone  will  never  be  ascei-tained  until  the 
General  Election.  But  as  every  by-election  is  like  a 
lead  cast  over  the  ship  side  to  tiike  a  sounding 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  process  of  upheaval  or  of  subsi- 
dence, a  series  of  by-elections  enables  us  to  form  a  toler- 
ably correct  estimate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  bed 
of  our  political  ocean  has  shifted  or  is  shifting.  As 
there  have  been  a  great  many  by-elections  since  Mr. 
Glswlstone  abandoned  the  Clause  excluding  the  Irish 
members  from  Westminster,  and  as  these  political 
soundings  have  been 
taken  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  predict 
with  tolerable  certainty 
the  issue  of  the  im- 
pending General  Election, 
The  usual 
of 

computation 
adopted  by  the  poHtical 
leaders,  that  of  lumping 
the  results  and  saying, 
**  There  have  been  ninety- 
six  by-elections,  in  which 
we  have  won  fourteen 
seats,"  is  mast  unscientific 
and  misleading.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  con- 
test which  leaves  the 
representation  unchanged 
to  testify  to  a  far  more 
startling  change  in  public 
feeling  than  the  transfer 
of  half-a-dozen  evenly 
balanced   seats     At  last 
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General  Election,  for 
instance,  there  were  a  dozen  seats  decided  by  the 
smallest  possible  majorities.  All  these  might  change 
sides  at  by-elections,  and  afford  far  less  indication 
of  a  change  of  public  opinion  than  would  be  afforded 
by  the  reduction  of  the  Unionist  majority,  say, 
in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  from  4,157  to 
1,000.  The  result  in  each  constituency  must  be 
judged  not  by  the  possession  of  the  seat,  but  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  poll  of  each  side,  and  the 
comparison  must  in  all  cases  be  with  previous 
polls  in  the  same  constituency.  At  Eccles,  for 
instance,  the  Conservatives  were  justified  in  expecting 
a  majority  of  about  300.  They  had  it  in  1885.  In 
1886  they  kept  it  at  almost  the  same  figure.  But 
last  month  they  were  startled  by  the  discovery  that 


their  majority  had  not  only  disappeared,  but  thaft 
there  was  a  Liberal  majority  of  205.  Here,  therefore,, 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  a  Liberal  upheaval,  which,, 
if  general,  would  leave  the  Ministry  stranded  high 
and  dry  at  the  dissolution.  The  presumption  is,, 
however,  strongly  against  the  theory  that  the  result 
in  Eccles  can  be  regarded  as  a  safe  prognostic  of  the 
result  of  the  General  Election.  To  forecast  the  latter^ 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  other  by-elec- 
tions that  have  taken  place  since  Mr.  Gladstone  sacri- 
ficed the  Jonah  clause  of  his  Home  Bule  Bill. 

From  the  General  Election  until  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
formally  repudiated  any 
intention   of  proposing* 
again  to  herald  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  subordinate- 
Legislature  at  Dublin  by 
dismembering  the  Im- 
perial    Parliament  at 
Westminster,  there  were 
fifteen     contested  by- 
elections.  Non-contested 
by-elections  do  not  county 
and  may  safely  be  dis- 
missed from  our  calcula- 
tions. Of  the  fifteen  con- 
tested   byes,  fourteen^ 
polled   in   1885.  The 
Home  Rulers  were  worse- 
than  they  were  in  1885^ 
in  eleven  cases,  and  better 
in  three.     The  Liberal? 
subsidence,  therefore,  wa&- 
continuing  up  to  June^ 
1887.     In  July  of  that 
year,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone finally  and  definitely^ 
repudiated  the  clause  excluding  the  Irish  membersr 
from  Westminster.    The  electors  were  then  for  the 
first  time  able  to  vote  for  giving  Ireland  local  self- 
government  without  being  committed  to  a  quasi- 
approval  of  the  dismemberment  o£  the  Imperial  Parlia* 
ment  and  a  diminution  of  the  taxable  area  of  the  Empire. 
Instantly  the  process  of  subsidence  was  checked,  and- 
the  Liberal  upheaval  began.     There  have  been  55^ 
contested  by-elections  since  then,  omitting  the  first 
of  the  two  Ayr  elections.     Of  these,  about  half  ' 
the  polls  have  been  better  for  the  Home  Rulers- 
than  in  1885,  while  half  have  been  worse,  leaving- 
the   net  results  almost  as  they  were  in  1885. 
The  result   is   therefore   quite  clear,  and  so  is* 
the  inference.      The  Liberal  subsidence  of  1886, 
which  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  1887  was  than. 
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jchedked,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a 
Liberal  upheaval, 
which  has  entirely 
wiped  out  the  line 
of  depr  e  ssion 
caused  by  the 
cataclysm  of  1886, 
^d  has  almost 
-exactly  re-estdb- 
tlished  the  relative 
(proportions  be- 
'tween  the  parties 
iihat  existed  in 
1885.  As  these 
by-elections  have 
heen  held  in  all 
{>arts  of  the  thi*ee 
Idngdoms,  the  con- 
stituencies being 
^selected  at  random 
by  death  and  acd- 
•dent,  the  infer- 
ence is  justified 
that  the  result  of 
<the  Cleneral  Elec- 
tion will  corre- 
>spond  on  the 
-whole  with  the 
•result  of  these  by- 
•elections.  Now  in 
1885  the  Liberals 
^d  Irish  together 
had  a  majority  of 
168. 

The  following 
•diagram,  showing 
(the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  56 
^contested  con- 
:stituencies  in 
1885, 1886,  and  at 
•the  by  -  elections 
since  June,  1887, 
•enables  the  reader 
to  see  at  a  glance 
(hovr  general  has 
i)een  the  rever- 
tsion  of  the  con- 
•cstituencies  to  the 
poUsofl885.  The 
idiagram,  which 
rmil    cheer  the 


Comparative  Representation. 


1885 


1886 


87-90 


Total  of  Votes  Polled. 
1885      1886  87-90 


L.  'S7-S0-162,064. 
L.  '£^159,953. 


C.  *S7-^140,250. 

C.  'S5-133,822. 
L.  '^^131. 454. 
C.  £6-129,203. 


iDroMm  to  teaU  IS  in.  per  SeaLZ  iDraum  to  scale  UIG  tN.  per  1,500  Kotcs.] 

L  29.      L  20.   L  33.    L    C     L    C     L  C 
C.  26.      C  35.  C  22. 


Wbitk»Liberalism. 


Black— C0X8ERV1.TI8M. 


heart  of  Mr. 
Schnadhoi-st,  the 
Grand  Master  of 
the  Liberal  Elec- 
toi-al  College  of 
Wii'e-pullers,  is 
based  upon  the 
admirable  returns 
of  by  -  elections 
contained  in  the 
Pcdl  Mali  Gazette 
"Guide  to  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons." Thenimi- 
ber  of  by-elections 
since  July  1st, 
1887,  which  have 
been  contested 
both  in  1885  and 
in  1886  and  at 
the  **by"  is 
44.  Leaving  out 
Barrow,  because 
it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  to  allot 
Mr.  Caine's  vote  at 
the  "  by,"  this 
leaves  43.  The 
total  polls  in  these 
43  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

ConB.  Lib. 

1885 

133,822  159,963 
1886 

129,203  131.454 

"  Byes  " 
140,250  162,064 

The  growth  of 
the  white  and  the 
shrinkage  of  the 
black  area  since 
July,  1887,  is  very 
significant  in  the 
case  of  the  by- 
elections.  The 
Tory  share  of  the 
55  contested  by- 
elections  is  much 
smaller  even  than 
it  was  in  1885. 
But  in  the  votes 
polled  the  dif- 
ference is  not 
so  great.     It  is 
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so  uniform  as  to  amount  to  a  demonstration  that  at 
the  Dissolution  the  Home  Rulers  will  be,  "as  in  1885 
— only  better  " ;  supposing,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
f^esh  eruption  of  the  Krakatoa  order. 


The 


There  is  at  present  some  dread  on  one 
Eifirht  Hours  side,  and  some  eager  expectation  on  the 

Bill 

other,  that  in  the  demand  of  the  New 
Unionists  for  the  Parliamentary  Eight  Hours  day, 
there  is  an  element 
which  will  destroy 
the  fair  hopes  of  elec- 
tioneering triumph 
in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  indulging. 
Eocles  election,  it  is 
said,  confirms  this. 
Mr.  Boby,  according 
to  Mr.  Howorth,  was 
returned  not   as  a 
Home  Ruler,  but  as 
an  advocate  of  the 
Eight  Hours  Mines 
Bill.    Mr.  Roby  de- 
nies this.  According 
to  him,  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill  was  but  a 
"  side  show,"  without 
material  influence  on 
the  main  issue.  But 
let   that    pass.  If 
Eccles  was  carried  by 
the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
how  is  that  going  to 
restore  the  Unionist 
majority?  Mr. Eger- 
ton  is  not  the  only 
Unionist   who  will 
oppose  the  demands 
of  the  New  Union- 
ism. Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  at  Midlothian 
on  the  subject  after  Mr.  Roby's  return  shows  that 
the  Liberal  leader  will  gulp  the  Eight  Hours  Mines 
Bill — after  the  customary  formalities  of  scruple  have 
been  complied  with,  of  course — if  it  is  necessary  to 
take  that  pill  to  smooth  the  way  for  Home  Rule.  As 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  it  will  be  with  his  followers. 
Lord  Salisbury  cannot  trump  Mr.  Gladstone's  cards 
in  this  matter.    So  far,  then,  as  the  presence  of  the 
Eight  Hours  issue  at  Eccles  proves  anj-thing,  it 
would  seem  to  show  that  in   this  question  the 
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Liberals  have  a  reserve  of  strength  to  fall  back  upor^ 
in  case  of  need. 

"Eight  Hours  I^l>y*8  election  pledges  on  the* 

Limited."  subject  of  the  Eight  Hours  were  not 
very  deadly.  They  were  limited  to  the  Mines  Bill^ 
they  did  not  exclude  overtime,  and  they  leave  him 
quite  free  to  support  a  clause  suspending  its  operation 
where  the  miners  themselves  wish  for  it.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  t  hat  the  workmen  will  relish  the 

Eight  Hours  day  if 
it  involves  a  cor- 
responding reduc- 
tion of  wages.  One' 
very    curious  case^ 
recently  occurred  in* 
the  North  of  Eng- 
land where  an  arbi- 
trator    who  had 
given  the  workmen, 
the    Eight    Hours . 
day  was  waited  upon 
by    them  shortljr 
after  and  asked  to< 
withdraw  his  award  i 
and  compel  their  em - 
ployersto  re-estabh'sh  ^ 
the  nine  hours.  It 
seems,  however,  that 
I  did  some  injustice- 
to  the  New  Unionists- 
last  month  in  describ- 
ing the  voting  at  the- 
Liverpool  Congress, 
Mr.    John  Bums- 
sends  me  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  the* 
correction  of  my  mis- 
take : — The  voting  at 
the  Trades  Congress 
was  as  follows — For 

[Lawrence,  Dublin.  the  Eight  HourS  Bill 

193,  representing 
900,000  votes;  Against — 155,  with  106 neutrals  thrown 
in,  representing  540,000  votes,  or  nearly  two  to  one.  He 
also  takes  exception  to  my  somewhat  desponding  view 
of  the  prospects  of  the  labour  party.  I  am  very  glad  to- 
know  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  South- 
ampton strike,  but  I  am  far  from  being  reassured  as  to- 
the  general  outlook.  Capital  is  rallying.  It  is  not  likely 
that  if  there  is  another  struggle  at  the  docks,  the  ship- 
owners and  the  dock  directors  will  be  at  sixes  and  sevens* 
And  the  report'  of  the  partial  collapse  of  the  great/ 
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strike  in  Australia,  the  very  paradise  of  democracy, 
is  a  timely  warning  as  to  the  possibility  of  over- 
estimating the  fighting  value  of  the  hosts  of  labour. 

The  attempts  of  the  Trades  Unionists 
Aastpalian  in  Yictoria  and  in  New  South  Wales  to 
Strike.  compel  the  employers  to  boycott  every 
man  who  was  not  a  Trades  Unionist  has  broken 
down,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  of  several  weeks. 
Oup  dockers  supported  the  Australian  workmen,  but 
these  subsidies  appear  to  have  been  in  vain.  Public 
opinion  in  the  Colonies  seems  to  have  been  against 
the  Unionists,  who  were  not  prepared  for  the  combi- 
nation of  the  employers  by  which  they  were  cornered. 
There  is  no  use  in  entering  upon  the  detail  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  precise  dispute  between 
the  Shipowners'  Union  and  their  marine  officers, 
and    which  ultimately 


spread  to  the  docks  and 
mines  of  the  two  colonies. 
Both  sides  admitted  that 
the  essence  lay,  not  in 
the  question  of  who  began, 
but  in  the  more  vital 
question  of  who  should 
rule.  Hitherto  the  con- 
duct of  industrial  opera- 
tions has  been  carried  on 
by  a  good  deal  of  give 
and  take  on  both  sides. 
No  doubt  most  of  the 
give  has  been  on  the 
workman's  side,  and  all 
of  the  take  has  often  been 
on  the  side  of  the  em- 
ployer. Attempts  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  have 
usually  commanded  public  sympathy.  But  now  there 
is  danger  that  the  boot  will  be  on  the  other  leg.  The 
trades  unionists,  if  possessed  of  supreme  power, 
might  be  as  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  as  the  old 
class  of  employers.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Australian 
public  appears  to  have  believed  that  there  was  too 
much  take  on  the  side  of  the  unionists,  and  too  much 
give  demanded  from  the  employers.  Hence  the  rally 
(xf  capital,  the  demonstrations  of  public  sympathy, 
and  the  partial  collapse  of  the  strike.  As  there  are 
420,000  workmen  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  only  40,000  trades  unionists,  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  the  latter  to  do  in  recruiting  their  ranks 
before  they  again  measiu*e  forces  with  the  employers. 
Men  are  by  nature  inclined  to  be  tyrannical  and  unjust 
when  they  are  judges  in  their  own  case,  and  this  is 
equally  true  whether  they  are  employers  or  employed. 
The  only  security  worth  having  against  unreasonable 
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acts  of  oppression  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  that  the 
other  side  should  be  always  strong  enough  to  speak  to 
the  enemy  in  the  gate.  Next  to  the  danger  of  being 
too  weak,  the  most  perilous  thing  is  to  be  too 
strong. 

The  month  opened  with  a  sensational 
HcKlnley  race  against  time  on  the  part  of  several 
Tariff.  great  Atlantic  steamships  to  reach  New 
York  before  the  fatal  moment  when  the  McKinley 
tariff  became  law.  The  captain  of  the  Etruria  was 
able  to  save  his  cargo  by  a  few  seconds  from  the 
imposition  of  the  new  tariff.  The  saving  effected  by 
the  difference  between  the  new  tariff  and  the  old  on 
that  cargo  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ^200,000, 
although  this  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  The  effect 
of  the  new  tariff  has  been  to  generally  raise  the  price 

of  all  commodities  in 
the  United  States.  The 
effect  on  the  foreign 
producer  is  not  yet 
apparent.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  are 
talking  of  reprisals.  In 
France  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  retaliate 
by  compelling  the 
American  insurance  com- 
panies to  conform  to 
the  French  law — surely  a 
most  innocent  form  of  re- 
taliation ;  but  in  Austria 
and  Germany  a  desire 
is  general  to  strike  back 
in  some  form  or  another. 
It  is  true,  as  Sir  Thomas  Fairer  reminds  us,  that 
this  is  illogical,  because  the  McKinley  tariff 
is  but  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  a 
policy  of  protection  to  which  they  are  themselves, 
committed;  but  nations,  like  individuals,  seldom 
realize  the  beauty  of  an  arrangement  which 
applies  to  themselves  the  treatment  they  have 
applied  to  their  neighbours. 

A  War  of  The  French  Government  have  just 
Tartffs.  submitted  to  the  Chambers  a  proposed 
law  authorizing  them  to  adopt  a  double  tariff  for 
purpases  of  negotiation  and  retaliation.  The 
exposition  of  the  case  for  the  new  law  sets 
forth  that : — 

Protection  is  *n  the  ascendant  in  Germany,  Austria^ 
Italy,  Sweden  (but  not  Norway),  Russia,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  that  Portugal  is  raising  some  duties, 
though  only  for  revenue  purposes,  that  Belgium  is  taxing 
live  and  dead  meat,  that  Switzerland  is  slightly  raising 
its  duties,  that  Spam  is  hesitating,  and  that  Holland 
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^one,  with  the  next  lowest  tariff  to  England,  holds 
4kloof  from  the  Protectionist  movement. 

Therefore  they  propose  : — 

A  general  tariff^  which  may  be  raised  to  a  fixed 
nKiximum  in  the  case  of  nations  imposing  differential  or 
manifestly  exaggerated  duties  on  French  goods,  and  a 
minimum  tariff,  representing  the  lunit  of  the  concessions 
which  can  be  made  by  each  industry. 

We  shall  probably  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  this 

plan  of  a  double  tariff*,  but  at  present  Mr.  Howard 

Yincent  holds  the  pass  alone  on  behalf  of  the  fighting 

Bedprocitarians. 

Italy  Signor  Crispi,  the  Italian  Premier, 
Ir^ .  denta  in  made  a  notable  speech  at  the  beginning 
Austria.  Qf  ^iie  month  in  denunciation  of  the 
agitation  which  the  Irredentists  are  carrying  on 
against  Austria.  He  did  not  speak  without  cause. 
The  mere  shreds  and  fringes 
of  territory  not  yet  added 
to  Italy,  in  which  Italians 
preponderate,  are  not  worth 
the  commotion  which  some 
ardent  patriots  would  make 
on  their  behalf.  I  print 
here  an  outline  map  of  the 
only  inconsiderable  patches 
of  territory,  Italian  by 
population,  which  now  lie 
outside  the  Italian  kingdom. 
The  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jecting from  the  Tyrol, 
almost  exclusively  peopled 
by  Italians,  is  of  compara- 
tively sjmll  importance. 
The  real  crux  lies  in  the 
claim  of  the  Irredentists  to 
Trieste  and  Istria.  Trieste  is  the  outlet  for  Austria 
on  the  Adriatic.  Istria  is  peopled  by  Slavs  rather 
than  by  Italians.  To  predpitLte  a  war  or  even  to 
imperil  the  peace  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  this 
untenable  daam  to  territory  governed  as  decently 
as  any  part  of  Italy,  because  less  than  one-half  of  its 
inhabitants  speak  Italian,  is  a  superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness which  Signor  Crispi  condemned  with  a  vehemence 
that  was  refreshing  in  the  ears  of  all  those  respon- 
sible for  the  peace  of  the  world.  -  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  at  the  impending  general 
•election,  the  Italian  electorate  will  approve  the  policy 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  According  to  present  ex- 
pectations he  is  sure  of  a  majority.  But  after  the 
signal  overthrow  of  M.  Tricoupis  this  month  at  the 
general  election  in  Greece,  it  is  not  well  to  be  too 
confident.  M.  Tricoupis  has  bowed  to  the  inevitable, 
and  has  already  resigned. 


And  In 
Africa. 


CNOuaH  Milks 
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While  Signor  Crispi  was  putting  }m 
foot  heavily  down  upon  the  Irredentist 
claims  to  Austrian  territory,  he  was  ener- 
getically pressing  the  daim  of  Italy  to  be  regarded 
as  the  residuary  legatee  of  Efijyptian  €k>vemment 
in  the  Eastern  Soudan.  Sir  E ,  elyn  Baring  came  to 
Naples  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  frontier  line  between  the 
Italian  sphere  of  influence  whic^'  begins  at  Massowah, 
includes  Abyssinia,  and  ends  no  one  exactly  knows 
where,  and  the  British  sphere  which  has  its  port  at 
Suakim  and  extends  in  a  shadowy  fashion  over  all 
the  Mahdi's  country.  The  Italians  claimed  permis- 
sion to  occupy  and  administer  Kassala.  Granted," 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  is  reported  to  have  said,  only 
you  must  do  so  subject  to  an  undertaking  to  surrender 
it  to  Egypt,  when  the  KJbedive  is  reaay  to  resume 
his  sovereignty  in  the 
Soudan."  "  Thank  you  for 
nothing,"  responded  the 
Italians.  ''So  we  have  to 
kill  the  bear  at  our  own 
charges,  and  then  make 
you  a  present  of  his  skin. 
No.  We  have  no  objection 
to  recognize  the  rights  <^ 
Egypt  over  Kassala,  but  if 
we  go  to  Tr^MayLli^^  at 
JC^f^}^  we  shall  remain." 
"Then  you  had  better  not 
go,"  Sir  Evelyn  is  reported 
to  have  replied,  and  the 
Conference  broke  up,  with- 
out any  settlement  being 
arrived  at 


4<>r 


The  Future 
of  the 
Soudan. 


As  many  in  this  country  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  imderstand  the  tenadous  reten- 
tion of  Egypt's  lapsed  rights  in  the 
Soudan,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  representation,  which  has  reached  me  from 
a  well-informed  correspondent  in  Cairo.  The  letter 
explains  better  than  anything  else  the  motive  which 
led  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  refusal  to  assent  to  the 
abandonment  of  Kassala. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  getting  English  public  opinim 
to  reconsider  the  occupation  of  the  Soudan  ? 

On  this  subject  there  is  only  one  opinion  here,  among 
Enghsh  and  natives  alike,  whose  judgment  is  worth  any- 
thing— to  wit,  that  there  is  no  permanent  security  for 
Egypt  without  the  Soudan.  I  do  not  mean  by  the 
Souoan  the  whole  indefinite  region  which  is  comprised  in 
that  vague  term,  and  which  at  one  time  "Egrot  was 
foolish  enough  to  try  and  occupy,  but  the  Valley  of 
the  INile,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Kassala  and  Senaar.  It  was 
quite  right,  in  my  opinion,  for  Egypt  to  abandon  this 
country  at  the  time  wlien  she  did  abandon  it.  She 
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then  at  the  last  gasp.  Bankrupt,  and  feeling  at  home  all 
the  worst  consequences  of  bankruptcy,  s^e  could  no  longer 
afford  to  think  of  anything  else  than  setting  her  own 
house  in  order.  But  now  that  this  is  done  after  a  fashion, 
she  cannot  help  thinking  of  her  outlying  estate.  More- 
over, in  those  days  there  was  a  tremendous  government  in 
'the  Soudan.  It  was  a  fearially  cruel  and  destructive 
r^ovemment — a  devouring  fire,  but  one  which  Egypt  was 
•certainly  powerless  to  quench.  Now  the  fire  is  fast 
burning  itself  out,  leaving  nothing  but  ruin  behind  it. 
-Swarms  of  fierce  fighting  Dervishes  no  longer  pour 
>over  the  southern  frontier,  but  thousands  of  starving 

Seople — mostly  women  and  children — come  trooping  in, 
ying  from  the  land 
where  fanaticism  has 
destroyed  the  means 
of  living,  and  we  have 
got  to  support  them  as 
best  we    can.  The 
Te-establishment  of  a 
settled  government  up 
the  Nile  Valley  would 
not  only  be  a  pro- 
tection to  Egypt,  but 
it  would  be  an  act  of 
humanity  ;    and  the 
resistance  we  should 
meet  with  would  pro- 
bably be  infinitely  less 
than  what   was  en- 
countered by  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  1884,  for 
the  people  are  heartily 
fiick  of  Mahdism  by 
this  time.    Nor  would 
the  Nile  Valley,  once 
occupied,  be  difficult 
to    hold.     With  !i 
'moderately  good  and 
^simple  government, 
leaving  a  great  deal 
*of  local  freedom  to 
itlie  tribes  on  either 
-side,  but  keeping  up 
>  centres  of  civilization 
And  open  markets  at 
Dongola,  Berber, 
Khartoum,  and  Kaa- 
sala,  with  steamers  on 
fthe  Nile  and  telegra- 
phic communication, 
'the  Egyptian  Soudan  would  soon  be  able  to  pay  its 
way,  and  we  should  have  driven  another  wedge  of 
pacifying  and  humanizing  influence    into   the  heart 
of  A^ca.    I  think  Egypt  alone  well  might  be  able 
to  do  this  without  English  troops  (or  with  a  very 
T  small  nucleus  of  English  troops),  but  under  English 
guidance.    It  would  cost  some  money — several  millions — 
but  Egypt  could  afford  that  in  a  year  or  two,  and  there  is 
mo  E^ptian  who  would  not  cheerfully  make  the  sacrifice. 
For  ^gypt  lives  by  the  Nile,  and  she  will  never  sleep  in 
I  peace  while  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  out  of  her  control. 
1  own  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  wild  dream  that  the  British 
East  African  Company  should  some  day  command  the 
^sources  of  the  Nile,  while  E^ypt,  under  English  protection, 
*once  more  stretched  along  its  course,  till  the  two  civilising 
Influences  met.    This  is  tax  the  best  solution,  and  also  the 
most  natural  and  simplest.    Is  it  hopeless  that  such 
.-a  policy  should  gradually  get  itself  instilled  into  the 
English  mind  ?  The  great  cUinger  is  that  the  recollection 


of  the  old  terrible  fiascoes  in  the  Soudan  should  make 
people  cry  out  at  the  very  thought  of  a  Soudan  policy. 
Ana  yet  it  seems  disgraceful  that  the  country  which 
Baker  and  Grordon  ruled  over  with  comparative  ease  half 
a  generation  since  should  be  any  longer  abandoned  to 
the  bloody  barbarism  which  is  raging  itself  out  between 
Wady  Haifa  and  the  Equatorial  Provinces. 


The  Scramble  partition  of  Africa  which  has  been 

for        effected  with  such  ease  on  paper  is  not 
Afl?lca.      destined  to  be  accomplished   in  fact 
without 


to  be  accomplished  in 
considerable  trouble.    The  Congo  State  is 
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nearly  bankrupt,  its 
expenditure  exceed- 
ing its  income,  after 
allowing  for  the 
subsidies  of  TCm^ 
Leopold  and  the 
Belgian  Treasury,  by 
£25,000  a  year. 
The  refusal  of  the 
Dutch. to  sign  the 
convention  sanction- 
ing the  imposition  of 
higher  import  duties 
threatens  to  lead  to 
great  difficulties.  In 
South  -  East  Africa 
the  Portuguese  are 
more  and  more  ex- 
cited as  the  material 
evidence  of  British 
dominance  comes 
before  them.  Our 
gunboats  have 
steamed  up  the 
Chinde  mouth  of 
the  Zambesi^and  Mr. 
Rhodes's  pioneers 
have  reached  their 
destination,  and  ai« 
now  peaceably  prospecting  for.  gold  in  the  land  of 
Ophii*.  The  new  Portuguese  Ministry  refused  to 
ratify  the  convention,  and  matters  are  at  a  stand- 
still. The  most  extraordinary  proceedings,  how- 
ever, are  those  which  have  taken  place  at  Witu, 
whei-e  two  armed  naval  expeditions  have  been  des- 
patched under  the  British  flag  to  shoot  down  the 
natives  who  killed  a  German  named  Kiintzel,  whose 
conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  appears  to  have 
provoked  his  fate.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  native  villages  to  avenge  the 
massacre  of  Englishmen.  It  is  intolerable  that  we 
should  undertake  the  police  duty  whenever  a  hectoring 
German  comes  to  grief  in  an  attempt  to  browbeat  a 
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native  chief  under  our  protection.    It  is  one  of  the 
strange  consequences  of  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment that  the  Sultan  of  Witu,  who  is  under  our  pro- 
tection, has  had  his  villages  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  1,000  British  marines  and  bluejackets  because  he 
resented  a  German's  insults.    It  is  also  open  to 
question  whether  his  treatment  of  Kuntzel  was  not 
really  due  to  a  regard  for  the  newly-acquired  rights 
of  England.    KUntzel,  it  seems,  was  slow  in  furnish- 
ing the  Sultan  with  the  requisite  papers  from  the 
English  agent,  and  then,  when  his  party  were  in- 
terned for  their  contumacy,  he  is  said  to  have  screamed 
out  insulting  abuse  of  the  Sultan,  and  finished  up  by 
firing  upon  the  natives.    Then  came  reprisals.  But 
surely  it  is  not  intended  that  we  are  to  fight  .the 
battles  of  all  tjhe  German  swash-bucklers  all  over  the 
world?  If  so, Dr. 
Peters  alone  will 
probably  give  our 
Admiralty  and 
War  Office 
enough  to  do  for 
the  rest  of  his 
natural  exist- 
ence. 

The 
c  e  1  e- 
bration 
of  Von  Moltke's 
ninetieth  birth- 
day at  Berlin  on 
the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber was  a  cere- 
mony devoid  of 
political  signifi- 
cance, but  touching  and  interesting  as  the  ti-ibute 
of  the  men  of  a  new  generation  to  the  supreme 
scientific  soldier  of  the  century.    If  Garnet  could  be 
said  to  have  organised  victory,  Von  Moltke  may  be 
said  to  have  evolved  it.    War  with  him  became  more 
an  afiair  of  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  than  of  the 
tented  field.    He  was  the  great  alchemist  of  victory, 
who  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone  in  the  simple 
secret  of  doing  everything  beforehand  that  could  be 
done,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  improvised  at  the  last 
moment.    The  scene  at  BerUn,  where  the  Emperor 
handed  over  to  his  faithful  soldier  for  one  day  the 
custody  of  the  flags  of  the  Guards,  as  the  supreme 
83rmbol  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  was  more  than  a 
pleasant   picture.     It   was  a  great  object  lesson 
on  the   priceless  value  of  what  may  be  scouted 
as  the  merest  sentiment.     To  be  entrusted  for 
twenty -four   hours   with    the  custody   of  some 
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Nineteen, 


battle-stained  banners  was  probably  regarded  by 
Von  Moltke  and  all  Germany  as  a  more  signall 
honour  than  a  dukedom  and  a  million.  How  is  it 
that  it  is  only  in  Monarchies  that  men  have  learned 
how  to  utilize  these  impalpable  sentimentalities  ?  In 
Bepublics,  too  often,  the  only  way  of  sajnng  thank 
you,  is  to  give  your  hero  a  tip,  which,  although 
substantial,  is  none  the  less  a  tip.  Now,  tips  may  do 
for  waiters,  but  they  are  not  very  seemly  as  the- 
reward  of  heroes. 

Among  the  minor  significant  incidents 
of  the  month  must  be  mentioned  the 
Hlieellanea.  celebration  at  Gork  of  the  centenary 
of   Father    Mathew   the   great  Tem- 
perance missionary  of  southern  Ireland. 
If   the   Catholic  hierarchy  in   Ireland  were  but 

to  a  man  fired  by 
Father  Mathew's- 
enthusiasm,  they 
might  work  won- 
ders with  a  pea- 
santry which  ia- 
as  wax  in  their- 
hands.  Unfor- 
tunately the' 
mantle  of  Father 
Mathew  has  not- 
descended  upon 
any  successor. 
Archbishop- 
Walsh  is  doing- 
his  best,  but  it 
is  uphill  work. 

COUNT  MOLTKE.  Ninety,  Another  curious. 

item  of  intelli- 
gence was  the  announcement  that  the  Church  of  the- 
Latter  Day  Saints  has  had  a  revelation  abolishing- 
polygamy — because,  as  they  said,  naively,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  small  community  to  fight  a  nation  of  sixty 
millions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gentiles  who 
have  triumphed  will  really  mend  matters  in  Utah 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  phrase.  Compared  with  the 
prostitution  of  omc  Christian  cities,  the  polygamy  of 
Mormon  Utah  was  a  mere  bagatelle  in  the  addition 
which  it  made  to  the  sins  of  the  world.  As  the^ 
month  closed,  a  conference  of  stenographers  was  held 
at  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch 
Isaac  Pitman.  Mr.  Pitman  Ls  one  of  those  grand  old 
men  of  our  epoch  who  preserve  all  the  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  beneath  the  snares  of  age.  Mr. 
Pitman  is  80  years  old,  but  he  is  as  fervent  as  if  he^ 
were  only  eighteen  on  behalf  of  phonetic  spelling- 
and  vegetarian  diet.    It  may  be  that  he  is  right-. 
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in  wanting  us  all  to  spell  light  without  a  '*g" 

or  an  "h,"  and  to  eat  potatoes  without  meat  or  bacon, 

but  far  more  impoi-tant  than  the  particular  reform 

which  he  desires  is  the  unconquerable  enthusiasm  and 

perennial  zeal  with  which  he  has  laboured  for  seventy- 
years  to  realise  his  ideals.    It  is  better  to  toil  to 

realise  a  poor  ideal  than  to  have  a  lofty  ideal  and 

never  to  attempt  to  idealize  it  among  men. 

The  coui-se  of  afikirs  in  Ireland  has 
been  divei-sified  by  two  incidents.  Mr. 

Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 

finding  that  the  object  of 

the  Grovernment  w:is  ap- 

fMirently  to   prolong  the 

judicial  proceedings  at  Tip- 

peraiy  for  an  indefinite 

time,  decided  that  it  was 

better  to  forfeit  their  bail 

in  order  to  carry  out  their 

projected  visit  to  Amenca. 

They  crossed  the  Channel 

in  a  fishing  boat,  reached 

France  after  five  days  on 

ihe  sea,  and  from  thence 

took  steamer  to  the  United 

fitates.  The  other  inci- 
dent has  been   the  visit 

of   Mr.   Balfour   to  the 

^untry  which  he  governs. 

He  has  not  only  been  to 

Dublin,  but  he  has  made  a 

tour  to  the  West  in  order 

to  inspect,  with  his  own 

^yes,  the  exact  condition  of 

ihe  potato.    According  to 

An  interview  published  in 

the    yew    York  Herald^ 

Mr.  Balfour  is  of  opinion 

that  he  will  be  able  this 

winter   to  offer  work  to 

«very  man  who  needs  it  in 

Ireland,  throughout  the  winter,  within  twenty  miles  of 
(his  home.  Mr.  Balfour  having  invaded  Mr.  Morle/s 
.constituency  in  Newcastle,  in  order  to  denounce  his 
predecessor's  conduct  in  relation  towards  the  Irish 
Constabulary  and  other  matters,  gave  Mr.  Morley  an 
occasion  for  a  reply,  which,  whether  conclusive  or 
not,  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  greater  outburst 
•of  enthusiasm  than  any  which  he  has  hitherto 
f 3njoyed.    The  £;eneral  public,  interested,  no  doubt,  as 


HB.  ISAAC  PITMAN. 


it  is,  in  all  gladiatorial  combats,  watches  the  perform- 
ances of  ex-Chief  Secretaries  with  an  interest  of 
the  sporting  order,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  politics,  the  public  is  bored  to  death  with  the 
details  of  what  is,  after  all,  but  one  of  the  neces- 
sary outgrowths  of  a  system  of  coercion. 
Mr  Gladstone        Gladstone  has  delivered  a  series  of 
at         speeches  in  Midlothian  which  pi-ove 
Midlothian.  ^j^^  hand  of  the  great  Parlia- 

mentarian wizard  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning.  The 

enthusiasm  was  as  great  as 
ever,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eloquence  was  so  entranc- 
ing as  to  extort  a  fervent 
eulogium  on  the  events  of 
the  times.  His  speeches 
have  carpeted  several  broad- 
sheets, but,  as  contribu- 
tions to  political  thoughti 
or  as  definitions  of  politi- 
ail  action,  their  contents 
may  be  summarised  in  very 
brief  compass. 

(1.)  Scotch  DisesUblish- 
ment  is  not  to  be  made  a 
plank  of  the  Liberal  party. 

(2.)  The  Irish  members 
have  to  remain  in  West- 
minster after  Home  Rule, 
Declarations  as  to  this  ar- 
rangement passing  the  wit 
of  man  being  characteristi- 
cally explained  away. 

(3.)  On  the  Eight  Hours' 
Bill  for  Mining,  we  sit  on 
a  fence. 

(4.)  Rub-a-dub-dub,  rub- 
a-dub -dub,  Mitchelstown, 
Tipperary,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

Note  in  passing  one 
point,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  is  i^egarded  in  Russia  as  the  one 
English  statesman  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  deal  with 
Russian  subjects  with  impartiality  and  justice,  took 
occasion  to  deliver  a  brief  but  vigorous  anathema 
upon  the  policy  of  the  imctionary  camarilla  which 
is  just  now  urging  the  Tzar  to  pursue  a  course 
which  bids  fair  to  reduce  his  Finnish  subjects 
to  the  same  level  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
which  prevails  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Poland^. 
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^^^R.  MORLEY  has  been  the  leading  figure  on  the 
1 1 'ill    political  stage  during  the  brief  Recess  of  1890- 
IhlUi        William  Harcourt  has  opened  not  his  mouth, 
and  as  Sir  William  is  vox  et  prceterea  nihil ^  he 
"^has  been  practically  non-existent.    Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
•October  20th,  began  the  latest  of  his  Midlothian  Cam- 
paigns, but  even  that  somewhat  belated  appearance  cannot 
rob  Mr.  Morley  of  the  honours  of  the  Recess.    It  was  a 
happy  inspiration  which  led  him  to  Tipperary  when 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon  were  being  subjected  to 
the  preliminary  stages  of  those  proceedings  which,  by  a 
kind  of  Hibemianism,  are  described  as  judicial.    There  is 
nothing  which  men  of  his  temperament  need  so  much  as  the 
t  stimulus  of  visible  oppression.  There  are  some  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that,  like  Shelley,  **they  are  a  nerve  o'er 
which  do  creep,  the  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  man- 
kind."   There  are  others  who,  to  be  fully  roused,  must 
^tually  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  hideous  features  of 
rthe  br   ality  against  wliich  they  liave  to  fight.  Mr. 
Morley  belongs  to  the  latter  category.    He  feels  intensely 
what  he  sees,  and  the  actual  sight  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment's head  split  open  by  a  policeman's  truncheon,  and 
'the  rough  blow  dealt  upon  a  reporter's. face  by  a  constable's 
riists,  did  more  to  put  power  and  passion  into  his  recent 
•speeches  than  any  amount  of  meditation  in  the  closet,  or 
the  diligent  perusal  of  acres  of  Irish  oratory.    If  only 
Mr.  Morley  had  been  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  Bloody 
:8unday !    But  he  stayed  at  home,  and  things  not  seen 
were  to  ^'^rn  as  if  they  had  not  occurred.    There  is  no 
.doubt  a  great  realizing  imagination  in  Mr.  Morley.  But 
ihe  is  not  like  a  "  put-a-penny-in-the-slot "  automaton, 
which  can  be  set  easily  a-going.    He  is  rather  like  a 
massive  and  powerful  machine  which  can  only  be  put  in 
motion  when  full  pressure  of  steam  is  turned  on.  Mr. 
Morley,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  getting  the 
^team  up  about  Ireland  ;  but  it  needed  such  an  incident 
.as  that  of  Tipperary  to  set  him  a-going  in  full  swing. 

PUBLIC  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  PUBLIC  MEN. 

It  is  curious  how  little  the  public  estimate  of  public 
men  accords  with  their  real  character  as  it  is  known  to 
their  intimates.  I  remember  once  receiving  a  letter  from 
a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  family,  in  which  the  writer 
.assured  me  that  the  world  never  made  a  greater  mistake 
than  in  imagining  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  keen  and  ardent 
politician.  His  real  life  was  spent  among  his  books.  It 
was  only  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  self -repression  that  he 
could  tear  himself  from  his  library,  and  mortify  himself 
.  amid  the  excitement  of  the  Parliamentary  arena.  Litera- 
ture, in  short,  was  the  passion  of  his  life — politics  its 
mortification.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
takes  his  penance  joyfully.  The  sceptical  outsider  will  pro- 
bably be  reminded  of  the  familiar  story  of  the  Irishman 
Aiid  his  donkey.  Pat,  being  accused  of  surreptitiously 
pasturing  his  ass  in  the  farmer's  clover,  protested  'twas 
impossible.  "The  baste  wouldn't  eat  clover.  His  favourite 
pasture  was  thistles."  Next  day,  Pat's  donkey  was 
discovered  up  to  the  knees  in  the  luxuriant  clover. 
**  Hallo !  "  said  the  irate  farmer,  **  what  is  this  ;  I  thought 
.  \\n  couldn't  eat  clover  ? "    *'  Neither  he  can,  yer  honour,* 


replied  his  owner,  **  but  he's  been  a  bad  baste  yesterday, 
and  I  just  turned  him  there  as  a  kind  of  punishment.  ' 
But  the  outsider  would  be  wrong.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
heart  is  in  his  books,  not  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  doubt,  when  he  closes  his  library  door, 
and  he  begins  to  smell  the  battle  afar  off,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting,  then  he  is  like  Job's 
warhorse,  he  rejoiceth  in  his  strength,  and  goeth  on  to 
meet  the  adversary  with  a  neck  clothed  with  thunder.  But 
leave  him  to  himself,  and  he  wouH  spend  his  life  among 
his  books.  Mr.  Balfour  is  another  man  who  in  private 
is  known  as  exactly  the  reverse  to  that  which  he 
appears  to  be  in  public.  I  could  name  half  a  dozen  men 
and  women — English  and  Scotch,  sworn  Home  Rulers — 
who  all,  if  privately  questioned,  would  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  one  of  the  best  of  men — faithful  to  friends, 
loyal  to  conviction,  charmingly  sympathetic,  and  full  of  a 
generous  and  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  and  the 
true.  *  *  The  base,  bloody,  brutal  Balfour  " — the  cynical 
oppressor,  the  heartless  tyrant — is  an  English  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  who,  in  all  the  affiiirs  of 
life  outside  the  Irish  Office,  is  courteous,  considerate, 
fair-minded,  and  capable  of  appreciating  the  good  points 
in  his  opponent's  case,  even  although  he  should  deem  it 
Ids  duty  to  clap  the  said  opponent  into  gaol.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  Mr.  Morley.  Everyone  thinks  they 
know  Mr.  Morley.  In  reality,  the  real  Mr.  Morley  is  as 
different  from  the  supposed  Mr.  Morley  as  the  real  Mr. 
Balfour  is  from  the  blood-thirsty  ogre  of  Nationalist 
romance. 

THE  BEAL  MR  MORLEY. 

I  may  be  utterly  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  Mr. 
Morley's  character,  but  I  have  at  least  had  opportunities 
of  studying  it  superior  to  those  possessed  by  almost  any- 
one else.  For  nearly  three  years  T  was  his  assistant 
while  he  edited  the  FaU  Mall  Gazette^  and  between  an 
editor  and  an  assistant-editor  there  is  necessarily  the  closest 
intimacy.  Every  morning  we  used  to  discuss  the  world, 
and  all  the  things  therein,  for  half  an  hour,  the  range 
being  as  wide  as  the  universe,  while  the  immediate  objec- 
tive point  was  narrowed  down  to  the  practical  duty 
of  bringing  out  the  FaU  Mali  Gazette.  We  differed 
about  everything  ;  from  the  Providential  government  of 
the  world  to  the  best  way  of  displaying  the  latest  news 
in  an  **  Extra  Special "  ;  and  the  strenuous  conflict  of 
opinion  with  which  the  day  began  led  Mr.  Morley  at  one 
time  to  postpone  our  talk  till  the  paper  was  ouc.  *'It 
took  more  out  of  him,  that  half  hour,"  he  said,  "  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  day's  work. "  But  the  postponement  did  not 
last,  our  morning  palavers  were  soon  resumed,  and 
continued  until  the  end.  Nor  was  it  only  at  the  office 
that  I  had  the  best  of  opportunities  for  observation  and 
study.  When  I  first  came  up  to  London  I  enjoyed  Mr. 
Morley's  hospitality  as  host  for  several  weeks ;  and  after 
I  settled  at  Wimbledon,  we  were  for  several  years  near 
neighboiurs  and  good  friends.  Not  only  did  I  see  Mr. 
Morley  every  day — and  sometimes  all  the  day— for  three 
years,  but  I  was  with  him  at  the  two  most  momentous 
crises  of  his  history.    I  T^  as  by  his  side  through  the  whole 
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of  the  campaign  against  Coercion,  which  led  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Forster ;  and  afterwards,  when  he 
decided  to  abandon  Journalism  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  had  constant  discussions  with  him  upon  the 
rival  claims  of  the  old  career  and  the  new.  If,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  know  Mr.  Morley,  the  fault  is  not  in  lack 
of  opportunity ;  and  if  my  estimate  should  differ  some- 
what from  that  which  is  generally  current  amongst  men, 
1  beg  my  reader  to  remember  that  I  speak  out  of  the 
fulness  of  a  personal  knowledge,  which  few  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy. 

AS  HE  IS — NOT  AS  HE  SEEMS. 

I 

One  great  delusion  that  prevails  about  Mr.  Morley 
is  that  he  is  an  austere,  stem,  unsympathetic  person — the 
incarnate  genius  of  political  righteousness — going  about 
the  world  in  a  frock  coat  and  trousers  ;  as  Miss  Olive 
Schreiner  is  said  to  be  the  categorical  imperative  in 
petticoats.  But,  just  as  Olive  Schreiner's  heroine  was 
only  a  little  human  woman  full  of  sin,  so  Mr.  Morley  is  a 
very  human  man,  Avho.is  anything  but  the  dry  stick  of  an 
abstract  philosopher  which  some  have  fancied  him.  Mr. 
Morley,  it  is  true,  has  an  austere  physiognomy.  "That 
nose,"  said  a  journalist,  who  met  him  for  the  first  time, 
**  is  powerful  as  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow. "  There  is  also 
in  him,  as  he  remarked  about  his  hero  Burke,  **  a  certain 
inborn  stateliness  of  nature  "  which  keeps  people  at  their 
distance.  He  does  not  **put  on  side" — as  the  slang 
phrase  goes — for  he  does  not  need  to.  Nature  did  that 
for  him  without  his  taking  though^j  ^v.d  created  around 
him  a  certain  zereba  of  awe  which  effectively  wards  off 
the  unwarrantable  intrusion  of  the  profane  vulgar.  But 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  confound 
this  grave  sodateness  of  demeanour  with  a  chilly  in- 
difference to  the  deeper  emotions.  I  remember,  at  a 
dinner  pai-ty  many  years  ago,  sitting  next  to  the  wife  of 
a  very  distinguished  Anglo-Indian.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Mr.  Morley.  **I  never  could  understand," 
she  said,  **why  Mr.  Morley  went  to  Oxford.  Cambridge 
must  have  so  much  greater  attractions  for  him.  Oxford, 
no  doubt,  appeals  to  the  poetic  and  historic  imagination. 
Its  associations  are  an  infinite  charm.  But,  of  course, 
all  that  is  nothing  to  Mr.  Morley."  If  that  good  lady 
had  enjoyed  more  than  a  mere  surface  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Morley  she  would  have  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  a 
misconception,  as  grotesque  as  that  which  would  impute 
to  Lord  Wolseley  indifference  to  military  science 
or  would  declare  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  could  not  possibly  be 
interested  in  a  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

A  POETIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

Mr.  Morley  has  a  great  deal  more  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has  a  rich  and 
well-cultivated  imagination,  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  expression,  which  is  almost  a  genius  for  rhythm ; 
while  deep  within  him  bums  that  central  fire  of  pa.s8ion, 
without  which  poetry  is  but  as  the  tinkling  cymbal.  Few 
people  know  this,  because  Mr.  Morley  seldom  lets  himself 
go.  He  exercises  a  stem  restraint  upon  himself,  which  is 
so  habitual,  that  few  but  his  intimates  suspect  how  much 
**fire  he  has  got  in  his  belly  " — to  quote  the  familiar 
Carlylean  phrase  which  used  to  be  constantly  in 
use  at  the  Pall  Mall  when  Mr.  Morley  was  there, 
as  the  phrase  for  measuring  the  vital  force  which  dwells 
in  man.  In  this  he  resembles  John  Foster,  the  essayist. 
Foster  used  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  only 
fiom  hio  writings  as  the  most  rigid  and  severe  of  critics 
who  was  as  a  nipping  East  wind  to  all  the  tender  flowers 
cf  sentiment  and  romance.    But  those  who  knew  the 


man  knew  that  he  was  as  tremulously  sensitive  as  a 
lovesick  school  girl  to  all  the  romantic  sentiment  of  the 
world.  He  Avould  go  at  midnight  in  the  moonlight  to 
muse  in  the  shadow  of  old  mins,  or  he  would  wander  for 
hours  along  the  shore  listening  to  the  lapping  of  the 
waves  on  the  shingle — for  instead  of  suppressing  he 
diligently  cultivated  the  sense  of  the  poetry  of  existence. 

WITHOUT  AMUSEMENTS. 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  somoreness  about 
Mr.  Morley*s  character  which  fosters  the  delusion  that  he 
is  an  austere  man.  But  although  he  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  hosts  and  most  cordial  and  delightful  of  com- 
panions there  is  in  him  a  great  lack :  he  has  no  amusements. 
From  his  youth  up,  he  has  not  been  able  to  divert  himself 
after  the  fashion  of  most  of  us.  A  veracious  chronicler 
in  an  American  newspaper  who  set  about  describing  the 
recreations  of  emhient  Englishmen,  gravely  informed 
his  public  that  Mr.  Morley's  favourite  amusement  was 
entomology,  and  that  he  was  never  happier  than  when 
careering  about  with  a  butterfly-net  in  his  hand  in 
pursuit  of  some  rare  specimen.  To  see  Mr.  Morley 
rushing  about  after  butterflies  would  indeed  be  a  sight 
for  sore  eyes,  and  one  to  enjoy  which  I  would  willingly 
go  a  long  way.  It  would  even  be  a  treat,  for  once,  to 
see  Mr.  Morley  unbending  himself  in  the  favourite 
pursuit  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Balfour,  but  Mr.  Morley  is 
as  innocent  of  golf  as  he  is  of  entomology.  He  neither 
rides,  nor  skates,  nor  bicycles,  nor  goes  a-fishing.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  him  playing  at  cricket,  or  rowing, 
and  hit*  interest  ir*.  l^wn -tennis  is  solely  that  of 
a  spectator.  It  has  been  so  from  his  youth  up, 
his  pleasures  being  those  of  the  intellect.  He  revels  ia 
long  walks  across  the  hills,  or  solitary  meditationa 
in  country  lanes.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  is  probably 
happiest  if  you  give  him  a  book  and  a  shady  ceat  in  a. 
quiet  garden.  Give  him  a  favourite  book  and  a  familiar- 
garden  seat,  and  he  has  all  that  can  most  minister  to  his, 
pleasurable  content.  Of  late  years  he  has  come '  out 
somewhat  from  the  world  of  books  in  which  he  lived,, 
and  to  appreciate  more  tlie  schooling  of  real  life.  Still, 
from  the  House  of  Commons  or  from  the  platform  he^ 
delights  to  retreat  to  his  library,  where,  with  some  well- 
thumbed  work  in  his  hand,  he  forgets  the  intrigues  of  the  - 
lobbies  and  the  heresies  and  vagaries  of  his  political 
associates. 

Mr.  Morley  does  not  care  much  for  the  theatre,  although 
some  years  ago  he  used  occasionally  to  be  found  at  the 
play  m  company  with  Mr.  Chaml>erlain.  His  one 
relaxation  is  music,  of  which  he  is  passionately  fond.  Li. 
this  he  resembles  Mr.  Balfour.  More  than  once  last  year, 
after  a  hot  Irish  scrimmage  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Morley  would  be  seen  at  one  of  Ricliter's: 
concerts  **  smoothing  ruffled  plumes."  ' 

IN  PRAISE  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

**Owen  Meredith,"  Lord  Lytton,  w^as  an  early  iV:en«' 
of  Mr.  Morley,  and  not  even  the  Afglian  crime  could  sever 
the  tics  of  old  acquaintance.  His  name  comes  back  to 
me  as  illustrating  tne  view  in  Mr.  Morley's  nature  which 
is  almost  universally  ignored.  Lord  Lytton  went  dov/n 
some  eight  years  ago  to  Leeds  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
reading,  and  in  the  course  of  his  discourse  he  commended 
fairy  tales  as  about  the  best  literature  for  children.  Mr. 
Morley  was  delighted.  He  quoted  the  passage,  empha- 
sized its  lesson,  and  waxed  so  eiomient  in  praise  of  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk  and  Little  Tom  Thumb  that  if  he  had 
only  "gotten  down  all  that  he  said,  the  world  would  have 
been  astonished  to  see  how  highly  he  prized  the  culture 
of  the  imagination.   There  is  nothing  in  him  of  "the 
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mcnt.il  exclusiveness  of  the  moralist  by  profession,"  nor 
would  he  diet  youth  on  Pinnick's  catechism  and  primers 
of  history. 

HIS  LOVE  OF  ANIMALS. 

..Mr.  Morley  is  a  humanitarian  of  the  school  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  He  is  as  tender  with  animals  as  if 
iie  were  a  believer  in  metempsychosis.  When  he 
lived  in  the  country,  on  the  top  of  the  Hog's  Back, 
he  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  keeping  a  horse,  and 
•tie  noble  animal  used  to  be  sent  to  the  station  to 
4neet  him.  But  Mr.  Morley,  whose  compassion  for 
•dumb  animals  rises  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  passion, 
could  never  bear  to  ride  beliind  his  horse  except  when  on 
aj  tolerably  easy  gradient.  The  horse  used  to  walk  down 
■the  hill  to  meet  Mr.  Morley,  and  used  to  walk  up  again 
in-  front  of  him,  and  it  was  not  until  ho  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill  that  he  entered  the  vehicle.  Like 
Canon  Liddon,  Mr.  Morley  is  partial  to  cats,  although  he 
ixever  carried  his  devotion  to  the  feline  race  to  such  an 
extent  as  Canon  Liddon,  who  seemed  to  be  as  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  stroke  and  pet  any  stray  cat 
tixat  crossed  his  path  as  some  women  are  to  refrain  from 
petting  a  baby. 

NOT  A  JACOBIN  BUT  A  CALTIOUS  WHIG. 

Tlie  other  day  I  met  a  very  eminent  man,  who  had 
iknown  Mr.  Morley  personally  for  years,  who  astonished 
xmo  by  talking  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  Red  Republican,  a 
Jacobin,  who  wished  to  set  up  a  guillotine  in  Trafalgar 
Square  with  which  to  shear  off  the  heads  of  the  Queen  and 
all  the  Royal  Family.    This  is  an  extraordinary  delusion 
iitdecd.    Never  was  there  any  man  less  of  a  J acobin  than 
lytr.  Morley.    He  is  said  to  have  remarked,  a  short  time 
-  syice,  that'Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Mr.  Pamell,  and  himself  were 
tlie  most  Conservative  membei's  of  the  present  House, 
and  that  is  certainly  much  nearer  the  trutli  than  the  old 
iciea  of  his  doctrinaire  Jacobinism.    Mr.  Jennings  used 
to  write  that  kind  of  nonsense  in  the  Qtrartedy.  Mr. 
**Treenwood  echoed  it  in  the  St.  Jam€s\  and  so  I  suppose 
chc  idea  took  root  and  sprang  up,  and  it  is  now  as  difficult 
ilw  extirpate  as  the  Canadian  thistle  or  the  Australian 
•abbib.    Mr.  Morley  once  described  himself,  in  a  speech 
Clapton  as  **a  cautious  Whig  by  temperament,  a 
liiberal  by  education  and  training,  and  a  Radical  by 
obsL^rvatiou  and  experience."    Temperament  in  the  long 
run  is  stronger  than  anything  else.    What  is  bred  in  the 
bona  comes  out  in  politics  as  in  other  things,  and  Mr. 
Morley  is  pre-eminently  the  cautiou.s  man  with  strong  con- 
^jervative  instincts.  Tliere  is  in  him  a  deep-rooted  reverence 
for  law,  and  even  for  tradition,  that  often  must  make  liim 
vif-eel  strangely  out  of  place  when  sitting  among  some  of 
-liis  political  associates.    I  have  never  been  quite  able  to 
.make  up  my  mind  whether  his  zeal  for  Home  Rule  is 
rmore  prompted  by  a  defiire  to  clear  out  the  Irish  tur- 
'bulents  who  obstruct  business  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  a  longing  to  see  a  strong  Grovemment  established  in 
Dublin,  that  could  answer  for  order  in  sterner  fashion 
xtlian  is  possible  to  any  English  partizan  installed  in  Dublin 
'Cantle.    No  man  is  less  of  a  Revolutionist  tlian  Mr. 
Morley.    Of  our  great  men  he  has  far  greater  reverence 
for  Burke  than  for  Oliver  Cromwell.    Mr.  Morley,  with 
die  deep  ingrained  Conservatism  of  his  nature,  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  the  stem  soldier's  peremptory  ord«r, 
*•  Take  away  that  Ijauble,"  while  his  whole  soul  goes  out  in 
sympathy  to  Edmund  Burke,  the  philosophic  statesman, 
«rho  more  than  any  other  realized  Mr.  Morley 's  ideal. 

**I  LIKE  THE  DRAB  MEN  BEST." 

Mr.  Morley  docs  not  like  new-fangled  notions.  He 
•hnnks  from  leaps  in  the  dark,  and  venturesome  experi- 


ments. Although  he  has  occasional  purple  patches  in  hia 
oratory  and  in  his  writings,  he  is  repelled  rather  than 
attracted  by  the  men  whose  heroic  or  adventurous  career 
makes  them  stand  out  from  the  canvas  like  scarlet  figures 
in  a  great  painting.  **  I  like  the  drab  men  best,"  he  used 
to  say.  And  the  vein  of  serious,  sober  sedat^ness  is 
very  characteristic  of  his  politics.  If  he  advocates  a 
revolutionary  change  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  Con- 
servative end.  He  has  a  morbid  horror  of  violence 
in  any  shape  and  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  physical 
rspulsion  which  is  excited  equally  by  the  excesses 
o2  revolutionary  passion  or  the  more  cruel,  because 
more  systematic,  violence  of  constituted  authority. 
He  is  a  great  legalist,  although  far  from  being  a  hide- 
bound pedant.  He  will,  an  it  be  clearly,  conclusively 
proved  to  be  necessary,  trample  even  on  your  parch- 
ments and  muniments,  but  he  will  do  so  with  a  sigh  and 
an  inner  conviction  in  the  soul  of  him,  that  he  is  offend- 
ing against  the  Law  of  Things. 

mS  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Morley  is  the  disciple  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  his 
Oxford  days,  he  tells  us,  **the  star  of  Newman  had  set, 
and  the  sun  of  Mill  had  risen  in  its  stead. "  He  imbibed 
from  Mill  that  passion  for  Justice  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished him.  To  him,  progress  itself  is  little  more 
than  the  substitution  of  Justice  for  privilege,  as  the 
governing  idea  of  human  society.  Mill's  influence  has, 
perhaps,  somewhat  waned — the  more's  the  pity — but  Mr. 
Morley  never  ceases  to  cherish  his  memory.  As  he  wrote 
some  few  years  ago : — 

Time  has  done  something  to  impair  the  philosophic^il 
reputation  and  the  political  celebrity  of  John  Stuari  Mill ; 
but  it  cannot  alter  the  affectionate  memory  in  which  some 
of  us  must  always  hold  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  his  rare 
union  of  moral  ardour  with  a  calm  and  settled  mind. 

Mill  in  philosophy.  Burke  in  politics,  and  Wordsworth 
in  poetry,  these  are  the  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  of 
Mr.  Morley,  whose  influence  can  be  traced  in  almost 
every  phase  of  his  upward  career. 

MR.  GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  INFLUENCE. 

I  hope  some  day  that  the  Forum  will  induce  Mr. 
Morley  to  contribute  to  its  series  of  Formative  Influ- 
ences. Should  he  do  so,  undoubtedly  no  living  person 
would  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  list  of  those  who  haid  con- 
tributed to  fashion  his  mind  than  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
In  the  early  days,  before  he  became  famous,  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  then  himself  neither  so  popular  nor  so  widely 
known  as  he  is  to-day,  took  him  witn  a  friendly  hand. 
He  used  to  stay  with  Mr.  Meredith  in  a  remote  country 
village,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Meredith  would  read 
over  the  work  he  had  done  in  the  day — the  chapter  or 
the  poem.  It  was  Mr.  Meredith  who  awoke  in  him  the 
^seling  for  nature  which  has  ever  since  remained  as  one 
of  the  great  pleasures  of  his  existence,  as  well  as 
imparting  to  him  a  larger  concern  for  the  wisdom 
of  life.  For  many  years  the  long  walks  across  the 
Surrey  commons,  where  the  south-west  wind  blows,  and 
when  Mr.  Meredith's  genius  was  at  its  best,  were  the 
delight  of  Mr.  Morley 's  life.  **Much,  and  very  much," 
Mr.  Morley  once  told  me,  "did  he  owe  to  the  wise  and 
stimulating  friendship  of  George  Meredith  in  the 
impressionable  times." 

NOT  A  DOCTRINAIRE  BUT  AN  OPPORTUNIST. 

The  popular  conception  of  Mr.  Morley  as  a  doctrinaire, 
who,  liaving  thought  out  aVlieme  of  political  philosophy  in 
his  closet,  proceeds  to  apply  it  relentlessly  to  the  body 
politic  is  about  as  ludicrously  unlike  the  truth  as  any- 
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-tiling  can  be.  Mr.  Morley  is  always  deploring  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  got  a  body  of  teticnlated  political  convic- 
tions that  can  be  called  a  system  or  a  creed.  In  this  he 
resembles  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  lives,  like  a 
very  opportunist,  from  hand  to  mouth.  As  he  wrote  in 
his  Valedictory  when  he  left  the  Fortnightly  Heview : — 

There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  body  of  systematic  political  thought 
at  work  in  our  own  day.  The  Liberals  of  the  Benthamite 
school,  as  was  said  here' not  many  years  ago,  surveyed  society 
and  institutions  as  a  whole ;  they  coanected  their  advocacy 
of  political  and  legal  changes  with  carefully  formed  theories 
of  human  nature ;  they  considered  the  great  art  of  Grovern- 
ment  in  connection  with  the  character  of  man,  his  proper 
education,  his  potential  capacities.  Yet,  as  we  then  said,  it 
ainnot  be  pretended  that  we  are  less  in  need  of  systematic 
politics  than  our  fathers  were  sixty  years  since,  or  that 
general  principles  are  now  more  generally  settled  even  among 
members  of  the  same  party  than  they  were  then. 

A  SELF-RESPECTINO  PERSONALITY. 

Mr.  Morley  has  certain  strong  predilections,  natural 
biases  which  predispose  him  to  drift  in  certain  directions, 
but  a  body  of  consistent  political  or  social  faith  he  has 
none.  And  as  there  is  nothing  outside  of  himself  in 
which  to  put  his  trust,  he  naturally  comes  to  feel  as  if 
the  centre  of  things  was  the  personality  of  which  even 
thos^  who  see  him  most  know  so  little  : — 

The  important  thing  is  that  personality  itself  should  be  as 
little  as  possible  broken,  incoherent  and  fragmentary ;  that 
reasoned  and  consistent  opinions  should  back  a  firm  will,  and 
independent  convictions  inspire  the  intellectual  self-respect 
and  strenuous  self-possession  which  the  clamour  of  majorities 
and  the  silent,  yet  ever-pressing  force  of  the  status  quo  are 
equally  powerless  to  shake. 

Yet  Mr.  Morley  is  not  an  egoist,  although  he  has  a 
great  respect  for  himself — not  without  cause.  **We  all 
like  Mr.  Morley,"  Mr.  Gladstone  once  remarked  to 
Madame  Novikoff,  many  years  before  he  had  known  him 
as  a  colleague,  **  He  is  such  a  humble  man."  Humility  is 
hardly  the  distinguishing  badge  of  Mr.'  Morley,  but  it  is 
easy  to  understand  what  led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  that 
observation.  There  is  a  c^itain  qjia^.  courtly  deference 
about  Mr.  JSJorle/a  manner  when  listening  to  anyone 
who  has  anything  worth  saying*  ^nd  a  modest  reserve  in 
expressing  an  opinion  in  reply,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  down-thump  style  of  conversation  indulged  in 
by  some  of  the  roysterers  of  politics  with  whom  he  has 
associated. 

CONSISTENTLY  INCONSISTENT. 

There  is  a  ciirious  contrast  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
•Mr.  Morley.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  demonstrating  his 
own  consistency,  and  no  one  believes  that  he  has  always 
been  consistent.  Mr.  Morley  never  says  a  word  about 
consistency,  does  not,  indeed,  regard  consistency  as  a 
virtue,  and  yet  everyone  regards  him  as  a  model  of 
consistency.  .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Morley  is  not  in 
the  least  consistent,  and  there  has  always  be^n  about 
hina  a  certain  noble  shamelcssness  in  avowing*  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind.  What,  indeed,  does  a  change 
of  opinion  show  except  a  readiness  to  admit  that 
you  may  be  wiser  or  belter  informed  tonday  than 
you  were  yesterday?  Mr:  Morley  has  executed 
changes  of  front  of  the  most  complete  kind  on 
questions  which  have  their"  roots  deep  down  in  the  "^rj- 
foundations  of  society.  When  he  asked  me  to  como  up  to 
London  and  work  with  him,  I  diligently  read  up  the  old 
FortiiMtli^s  to  see  wheth^  or  noi  we  were  likely  to  agree. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  we  a^<Md  very  Well,  with  ^e 
important  exception.  ''You  mean  religion,^'  said  he. 
"Ifo,"  I  replied  ;  **  I  think  w  should  agree  there,  when- 
B  2 


ever  the  subject  became  practical.  The  subject  on 
which  we  disagree  is  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Yop 
have  written  strongly  in  their  favour,  I  am  dead  against 
them."  **0h,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  **  but  I  am  also  Jigaiiist 
them.  That  article  you  refer  to  was  written  many  >'eai>- 
ago.  It  was  a  mistake,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  1 
am  entirely  with  you  on  that  point."  That  was  the  firs' 
time  I  came  across  that  simple  good-humoured  candoui 
that  owned  up  to  a  mistake  and  announced  a  change  of  coil^ 
victions  with  a  frank  humility  that  disarms  cynical  reflec.- 
tions.  He  never  was  ashamed  toadmit  that  he  had  changei^ 
his  mind,  or  had  abandoned  an  untenable  position.  ^ 

NOT  ALWAYS  A  HOME  KULER. 

People  imagine  that  he  *va*:  always  a  Home  Ruler.  H^ 
was  no  such  thing.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  while  alwayf»^ 
sympathetic  with  Ireland,  not  fully  converted  to  Hoini- 
Rule  until  1885.  During  the  election  for  Westminst^ 
in  1880,  he  declared  himself  as  frankly  against  a  Parlia- 
ment on  College  Creen  as  if  he  had  been  a  Liberal  Unibntfii 
in  1890.  During  the  whole  of  his  editorship  of  the  Fait 
Mall  Gazette  he  never  once  conmiitted  tne  p^por  tf 
Home  Rule.  I  well  remember  the  last  leader  he  evtfr 
wrote  in  the  paper.  It  was  entitled  **  Three  Years  df 
Liberal  Administration,"  and  appeared  in  August,  188S. 
He  bade  me  specially  note  the  concluding  sentence,  tt'' 
was  as  follows  : — 

That  is  what  England  and  Scotland  have  to  face.  G'wiji 
popular  or  Parliamentary  Government,  in  the  first  place,  an^' 
government  by  rival  parties  in  the  other,  how  is  a  disaffected 
province  to  be  managed  7  That  is  the  question  which  cveb 
yet,  and  even  soon,  may  be  fatal  to  Liberal  unity  and 
many  a  political  reputation. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.    It  was  a  dismal  prophecy, 
but  it  came  true  much  more  rapidly  than  he  expected. 
Of  the  times  and  seasons  knoweth  no  man  ;  no,  not  even' 
newspaper  editors  and  prescient  M.Ps.    I  remembex^  on 
that  very  occasion,  he  disclaimed  my  interpretation 
that  he    meant    to   imply    an   early  catastrophe. 
The   phrase    which   he    used   was    **  even  soon," 
and  he   maintained   that    he   used   it   in   such  a 
sense    as  might  require   a  generation  for   its  ful- 
filment.   For  instance,  he  said,  **  if  I  had  foretold  to  the 
Saurians  of  an  early  age  the  coming  of  a  new  geologic^ 
period  'even  soon,*  they  would  not  have  cavilled  at  roe 
for  inaccuracy  if  my  prophecy  had  not  been  fulfilled  for 
a  few  centuries.     You  must  take  *even  soon'  in  this- 
prophecy  in  a  Saurian  sense. "  It  came  to  pass  in  less  than 
three  years.    Never  was  there  a  volte  face  so  suddenly 
accomplished.  In  the  early  summer  of  1885,  Mr.  Morley, 
then  merely  a  private  member,  although  the  intimate  con- 
fidant and  adviser  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  called  at  the- 
Viceregal  Lodge  in  Dublin  io  have  a  conversation  wi£b. 
Lord  Spencer.    When  he  left  the  lodge  the  first  person 
whom  he  met  in  the  Phoenix  Park  was  Mr.  Healjr. 
"What  have  you  been  doing  in  that  den  of  iniquity?"  saia 
Tim.    "  I  never  was  there  before  in  my  life,  and  I  do  a3y 
Relieve,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  gloomily,  "that  I  shall  eversei- 
foot  in  it  again. "   Within  less  than  eight  months  Mr; 
Morley  falsified  his  own  prophecy  by  returning  to  Dublisi. 
as  Chief  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  which  Mr. 
Healy  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter.  No  one  could  ha.b 
foreseen  that  the  great  cliange  would  come  so  soon. 

MR.  MORLEY  FOE  LAW  AND  ORDEB. 

During  his  editorship  of  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette^  Ireland- 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  he  was  passionately^ 
interested.  I  frankly  confess  he  sometimes  Iwred  me  to 
death  with  Ireland,  and  I  see  from  one  of  the  letters  vMch 
he  sent  me  from  Scotland,  that  when  I  followed,  "h^ 
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example  in  keeping  Ireland  to  the  front,  he,  as  a  reader, 
was  equally  bored.  It  is  so  different  whether  we  read 
articles  or  whether  we  write  them,  and  of  course  it 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  writer.  When  he  left 
the  Fall  Malt  Gazette  and  stood  for  Newcastle,  he 
put  Ireland  in  the  forefront  of  his  first  address,  and 
kas  kept  it  there  ever  since.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Morley  is  a  fanatic  upon  the  subject  of 
Home  Rule  or  Coercion.  He  has  always  advocated  Home 
Rule,  quite  as  muchfor  the  sake  of  getting  good  government 
ia  Ireland  as  he  has  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Ballonal  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people.  The  old  system 
has  broken  down.  It  is  necessary  to  create  a  new 
government  which  will  be  a  strong  and  intelligent 
government.  Elements  of  strength  are  so  rare  in  Ireland 
Ibal  he  does  not  think  it  possible  to  ignore  the  two 
strongest  forces  existing  in  that  country — Nationalist 
.aapirations  and  eradual  change.  I  remember  being  told 
hy  an  English  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  that  Mr. 
Morley  was  burning  to  justify  the  worst  outrages  of  the 
liand  League.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Morley  had 
never  hesitated  to  declare  himself  quite  ready  to  resort, 
a  need  be,  to  exceptional  legislation  for  the  repression  of 
crime.  In  his  very  first  address^  to  the  Liberal  Five 
iHundred  at  Newcastle,  he  said  : — 

Everybody,  even  the  Irish  leaders  themselves,  agreed  that 
:  %>ecial  laws  were  necessary  to  meet  the  frightful  disorder, 
vdie  outrages,  the  cruel  Boycottings,  and  such  terrible 
ajwassinations.  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  stem  and  vigorous 
.•measures  ia  dealing  with  disorder  either  in  Ireland  or  any- 
where else.  I  am,  moreover,  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
there  might  be  circumstances  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else 
which  required  special  legislation  and  special  maxims  of 
administration.  1  admit  that  I  am  ready  to  act  upon  it  I 
kave  always  shown  myself  ready  to  act  upon  it. 

HIS  FIRST  HOME  RULE  UTTERANCE. 

On  February  16th,  1883,  he  was  first  challenged  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Rule.    He  replied  as  follows : — 

Was  he  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  7   If  Home 
Hule  meant  any  form  of  government  for  Ireland,  which  was 
tto  give  Ireland  a  Legislature  indei^endent  of  and  co-equal 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  such  a 
Legislature  as  was  not  enjoyed  by  Canada,  by  Victoria,  by 
•New  South  Wales,  then  he  was  not  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
^(Cheers.)   But  if,  on  the  other  band,  Home  Rule  meant  tha^ 
the  Irish  were  to  have  a  greater  share  in  what  he  had  called 
•  in  his  address  the  teachings  and  responsibilities  of  self- 
-government, he  was  in  favour  of  giving  them  the  widest  pos- 
:  dible  measure  of  that  kind  of  Home  Rule,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
.a  separatist  and  independent  Government.  (Cheers.) 

At  his  second  election  in  November,  1885,  when  Mr. 
iPaniell  and  the  Irish  Party  were  supporting  the 
(Conservatives  and  denouncing  the  Gladstonians  up  hill 
And  down  dale,  he  stuck  to  his  guns  and  told  his 
-constituents  that  he.  wanted  to  make  a  heavy  dead  lift 
in  the  first  democratic  Parliament  to  change  the  awful 
and  terrible  condi*-ion  of  things  in  Ireland.  He  exhorted 
his  constituents,  as  English  citizens,  and  as  English 
voters,  to  give  up  the  stiff  pipe-clay  attitude  hitherto 
taken  towards  Irish  afiaics,  and  to  open  their  minds  to 
new  ideas.  For  his  part  he  said  **  I  want  to  hear  all  that 
the  Irish  nation  wants,  and,  if  I  possibly  can,  I  for  one, 
nm  willing,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  give  them  all  they  ask," 
and  in  defining  the  reforming  legislation  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  he  put 
the  building  up  of  civil  government  in  Ireland  in  the 
first  place. 

THE  COLONIAL  SOLUTION. 

Immediately  after  his  election  on  November  12th,  he 
declared  that  the  question  of  Ireland  was  first  in  order  of 


importance  and  importunity,  and  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  made  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland  the  topic  of  his  first  speech  and  the  subject  of  his 
first  appeal.  He  expressed  his  delight  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  laid  down  the  broad,  elastic,  and  comprehensive 
principle  that  everything  should  be  given  to  Ireland  in 
the  way  of  Local  Self  Government  that  was  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  and  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  He  even  went  so  far,  without 
committing  himself  to  any  particular  solution  of  the 
question — for  this  was  many  weeks  before  the  Liberal 
leader  committed  himself  on  the  subject — to  say 
that  he  was  fflad  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle 
did  not  precluae  representative  government  on  the 
Colonial  model.  This  allusion  to  Colonial  Home  Rule 
was  emphasised  a  month  later  by  his  declaration  that  the 
presence  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  our  Government  weakened  the  Empire.  This 
he  emphasised  later  in  his  Chelmsford  speech,  when  he 
declared  that  we  should  never  restore  the  old  British 
Parliament  and  never  make  tlie  British  people  master  in 
its  own  house  until  we  had  devised  some  scheme  or  other 
which  would  remove  the  Irish  members  from  V.\e  British 
House  of  Commons.  **For  my  part,"  he  said,  **  I  want 
two  things.  I  want  order  in  Ireland,  and  I  want  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster." 

It  was  from  this  standpoint  that  he  approached  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  and  when  the  Bill  was  drafted 
it  contained,  as  we  all  remember,  a  provision  excluding 
the  Irish  members  from  further  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Opinion  differs  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  clause  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Bill.  This,  however,  is  ancient  history. 
The  proposition  is  dead  and  buried  now.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  written  an  epitaph  on  its  tombstone,  and  any 
attempt  to  revive  it  would  certainly  give  the  coup  de 
grcvce  to  the  Home  Rule  majority  which  is  now  existing 
in  the  constituencies  before  it  had  time  to  crystallize 
into  shape  as  a  working  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

THE  DISADVANTAGE  OF  TOO  ItfUCH  AGILITY. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  would  but  frankly  have  proclaimed 
with  the  candour  of  his  Lieutenant  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind  when  he  decided  to  make  the  plunge  for 
Home  Rule,  much  of  the  scandal  of  the  recent  disruption 
would  have  been  averted.  Mr.  Morley  avoids  those 
scandals  jmrtly  because  of  his  candour  and  partly  because 
his  mind,  not  being  of  the  extraordinary  nimbleness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  requires  space  to  turn  round  in.  Mr. 
Morley  8  mental  characteristic  is  not  agility,  but  solidity. 
A  torj>edo  boat  can  turn  round  in  its  own  length.  An 
ironclad  under  full  steam  needs  much  more  sea- 
room  in  which  to  execute  her  manoeuvres.  And 
if  politicians  will  execute  a  curve  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  driver  of  the  engine  can  light  his  cigarette  at  the 
lamps  in  the  last  carriage  of  his  train,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  accidents  ensue. 

This  lack  of  nimbleness  of  mind  was  a  drawback  to 
Mr.  Morley  as  an  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  He  was  not  a 
bom  journalist.  He  was  deficient  in  the  range  of  his 
sympathies.  No  power  on  earth  could  command  Mr. 
Money's  interest  in  three-fourths  of  the  matter  that 
fills  the  papers.  He  is  in  intellect  an  aristocrat.  He 
looked  down  with  infinite  contempt  upon  most  of  the 
trifles  that  interest  the  British  tomfool,  as  the  general 
reader  used  sometimes  to  be  playfully  designated  when 
considerations  of  management  clashed  with  editorial 
aspirations.  He  had  no  eye  for  news,  and  he  was  totally 
devoid  of  the  journalistic  instinct.   To  him  a  newspaper 
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Tiras  simply  a  pulpit  from  which  he  could  preach,  ar.d,  as 
a  preacher,  like  all  of  us  who  are  absorbed  in  our  own 
ideas,  he  was  apt  at  times  to  be  a  little  monotonous. 

During  his  stay  at  the  Fall  MaU  Gazette  he  did  many 
things  fairly  well,  but  the  only  subiect  on  which  he  left 
liis  mark  was  Ireland.  He  was  the  public  exponent  of 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  the  secret 
sympathy  ot  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  upholding  in  the  Cabinet 
against  Mr.  Forster.  There  were  many  who  baited  that 
much-tried  Chief  Secretary,  but  it  was  Mr.  Morley  whose 
rapier  thrust  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  his  ministerial 
career. 

BIB.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

When  Mr.  Morley  began  to  write  at  Northumberland 
>Street  on  Ireland,  Mr.  Pamell  was  introduced  to  him  at  a 
remarkable  party  Kivcn  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Green- 
wich, at  which  Mr.  Bright  was  also,  by  the  way,  a 
^3st.  **  I  think  you  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mr, 
Pamell,  but  it  would  be  still  better  if  I  were  some- 
times at  your  elbow,"  which  was  no  doubt  true.  Mr. 
Pamell,  however,  never  came  to  Northumberland 
"Street  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  Mr.  Pamell 
so  much  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  was  at  Mr.  Morley's 
elbow.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  was  one  of 
Mr.  Morley's  proteges.  As  editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
JReview  he  had  introduced  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  a  wider 
world  than  that  which  lies  within  the  municipal  boundaries 
of  Binningham  ;  just  as  in  the  same  editorial  capacity  he 
was  the  tirst  to  discover  and  make  public  the  latent 
t^apacity  of  Mr.  Arthiur  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain  repaid 
Mr.  Morley's  service  when  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  by  acting 
AS  the  faithful  and  loyal  exponent  of  Mr.  Morley's  views. 
The  only  time  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  attempted 
successfully  to  impose  his  own  views  upon  Mr.  Morley, 
was  the  only  time  on  which  Mr.  Mcrley  deviated  from 
the  straight  path  in  relation  to  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 
The  relation  between  editor  and  Minister  are  delicate  at 
all  times,  and  difficult  exceedingly  on  certain  occasions. 
No  working  partnership  of  this  kind  can  be  without  a 
-certiiin  amount  of  give  and  take.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
time  to  take  came  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested,  and 
Mr.  Morley  moat  reluctantly  was  compelled  to  extend 
to  that  act  a  grudging  and  qualified  assent. 

N.B. — GLADSTONE  ON  HOME  BXTLE  :   PIN  HIM  TO  THAT." 

I  was  then  writing  the  Chronique  in  the  Fortniy/Uly, 
and  the  following  memoranda  of  instructions  shows  better 
than  anything  else  how  Mr.  Morley  felt  at  the  time 

I  am  dea<l  against  a  scream.  It  is  so  easy  to  denounce. 
Let  us  gravely  and  responsibly  face  the  difficulties.  The 
rebuke  is  one  to  the  British  Public,  not  to  Gladstone  Sc  Co. 
This  is  for  the  moment  a  question  of  administration.  They 
Tnust  take  the  responsibility.  We  look  on  with  suspicion  and 
doubt. 

How  will  representative  Government  look  in  Ireland  ? 

The  people  who  cheered  at  Guildhall  should  remember 
that  the  event  which  they  welcomed  was  much  more  dis- 
honourable to  England  than  to  Pamell.  IIow  came  his  will 
to  be  sovereign?  Because  he  had  the  people  behind  him. 
And  why  had  he  the  people  behind  him  ? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of 
the  suppression  of  the  League  ? 

N.B. — Gladstone  on  Home  Rule,  pin  him  to  it. 

Defend  Government  on  our  principles. 

They  could  have  come  to  Parliament  last  spring  on  behalf  of 
order  and  law. 

However,  they  chose  this  instrument  of  Coercion — a  bad 
one — but  as  they  have  chosen  it,  they  must  use  it. 

Here  is  another  very  characteristic  reproof  : — 

November  12, 1881. 

I  cannot  well  encourage  your  notion  of  starting  a  new 
departure  for  Ireland  in  five  pp.   It  needs  a  good  deal  of 


thought  and  some  special  knowledge,  doesn't  it  7  This  is  not 
the  moment.  If  you  have  a  workable  scheme  of  Home  Rule, 
that's  another  matter.  Otherwise,  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to 
lecture  John  Bull  on  his  duties  to  Ireland.  He  won't  listen. 
The  old  half-and-half  system  will  last  longer  than  you  think! 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  wrote : — 

It  may  be  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  Irish  question 
would  be  Separation,  or  Home  Rule;  or  it  may  lie  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  abolition  of  representative  govem- 
m«nt  and  the  establishment  of  a  Crown  Colony.  But  then 
none  of  these  solutions  have  yet  been  accepted  by  public 
opinion  or  by  the  Legislature.  A  Government  must  administer 
the  system  which  it  finds,  until  opinion  is  ripe  for  some  other. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  were  in  power  he  could  not  for  the  time 
rule  Ireland  as  if  she  were  a  Crown  Colony.  If  Mr.  Pamell 
were  Chief  Secretary,  he  would  not  treat  his  country  as  if 
she  were  independent.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  great  reform  of  ' 
the  Irish  system  should  be  undertaken  at  no  distant  date. 
But  meanwhile  a  Liberal  Administration,  like  any  other,  must 
carry  on  under  the  present  system,  and  keep  order  for  the  day. 

MR.  MORLEY  AS  EDITOR. 

Of  Mr.  Morley,  as  editor,  in  his  personal  relations  I 
cannot  speak  too  enthusiastically.  He  was  no  doubt 
very  often  a  chilly  frost  an  the  exuberance  of  my  more 
youthful  enthusiasm.  **  No  Dithyrambs,  s'U  miis  plait," 
he  would  remark  drily,  as  he  returned  me  my  article  with 
all  the  most  telling  passages  struck  out.  He  was  a  great 
stickler  for  severity  of  style,  and  restramt  and  sobriety 
of  expr^ion.  He  was  always  down  upon  my  besetting 
temptation  to  bawl  when  a  word  in  an  ordinary  tone 
would  be  sufficient.  But  there  was  never  any  trouble  in 
the  office.  He  believed  in  authority  and  I  believed  as 
implicitly  in  obedience.  No  one  ever  took  liberties  with 
Mr.  Morley.  Everyone  went  more  or  less  in  awe  of 
him.  When  the  thunder-cloud  gathered  in  his  eyes,  or 
the  gout  was  prowling  about  his  extremities,  we  all  minded 
our  p's  and  q 's  at  the  Fall  MaU  Gazette,  But  we  all 
liked  him,  and  for  my  part  I  had  never  worked  with  any- 
one before  with  whom  comradeship  was  at  once  such  a 
pleasure  and  such  a  stimulant. 

,1  must  have  been  an  unusual  trial  to  him  in  those 
days,  with  my  exuberance  and  my  fads,  and  what  he 
considered  my  unwarrantable  superstition.  I  always 
distrusted  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  whom  he  was  handi.-id 
glove;  I  was  a  sworn  advocate  of  the  Russian  alliance, 
while,  as  he  said,  he  never  wrote  a  leader  on  Russia 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  finish  with  sic  semp&r  tyrannis ; — 
but  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  the  points  upon  which 
we  were  in  diametrical  antagonism.  Most  of  our  com- 
munications were  viva  voce,  but  now  and  then  he  wrote 
when  away  from  home,  and  from  these  old  letters  I 
extract  a  few  excerpts  which  are  quite  models  of  editorial 
kindliness  and  authority. 

JOURNALISTIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

July  22, 1881. 

You  ought  not  to  write  anything  to-night— nor  on  other 
nights.  The  whole  policy  is  a  mistake  and  will  break  you 
down.  You  ought  to  have  a  list  of  men  to  help  to  distribute 
topics.  I  must  make  a  bargain  with  you  on  this  point,  or  I 
shall  have  to  come  back  from  Scotland  in  a  hurry. 

August  6, 1881. 
The  Fall  Mall  of  Friday  is  just  come.  As  an  outside 
reader  I  offer  you  this  criticism— namely,  that  it  is  infinitely 
too  stiff  and  cmmmed  with  politics.  Excepting  the  Cromlech 
there  is  nothing  else.  In  my  judgment  the  "Gambetta" 
should  either  have  stood  over  or  followed  the  leader— not 
been  the  leader.  The  correspondence  could  then  have 
followed  Occ.  Notes,  and  the  paper  would  have  finished  with 
a  review.  Only  on  the  hardest  compunction  should  there  be 
a  word  of  politics  after  pages  6  or  6.  Don't  answer  this. 
But  I  feel  that  there  is  exactly  twice  too  much  politics. 
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August  8,  1881, 

By  all  my  divinities  I  beseech  you  not  to  Let'  D   or 

anybody  else  talk  about  "  their  lordships.".  If  it  is  irony,  it's 
very  poor,  if  it's  serious  it's  very  vulgar.  And  what's  the  fun 
about  gilded  Chxmiber?  No  fanaticism  about  Vivisection, 
sil  vom  plait. 

Aug.  11,  1881. 

Why  should  I  "  refrain  from  expressing  my  mind  in  the 
present "  ?  You  must  not  take  my  little  criticisms  too  much 
to  heart.  The  paper  looks  very  well,  as  I  told  you.  Take 
care  of  yourself.   Don't  trouble  to  write  to  me. 

Aug.  21,  1881. 

I  am  concerned  Ji,t  the  washy  ending  of  the  article  on 
/riday  on  C9ercion.  "We  do  not  altogether  blame  the 
Government,'*  etc.  Thic  is  dead  against  the  line  in  which  I 
have  persisted  for  twelve  months.  Please  not  to  allow  any 
halting"  in  this  matter.  Forster's  answer  about  McCarthy's 
case  was  absurd,  and  Parnell  was  quite  in  the  right. 

August  26, 1881. 

Remember  this,  that  nobody  reads  the  paper  just  now, 
except  in  a  cursory  way.  Reserve  yourself  as  much  as  you 
can.   We'll  open  the  campaign  on  November  1. 

September  24,  1881. 

I  do  not  like  your  note  on  the  Russian  ukase  at  all.  For 
one  thing  it  is  against  our  rule  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to 
quarrel  with  the  D.  N.  For  another,  I  dissent  entirely  from 
your  way  of  putting  it,  and  from  the  pro-Russian  tone  of  it. 
It  is  not  important  at  this  moment,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  Russia  alone  until  my  return.  You  did  not, 
unless  Fm  mistaken,  say  anything  at  the  time  about  the 
suspension  of  the  Golos.  This  reserve  ought  to  cut  both  ways. 
When  1  resume  my  ferule  or  sceptre  let  Czars  tremble ! 

'  September  ?6, 1881.' 

The  R.  ^nd  your  article  on  it  did  not  contribute  to  my 
sabbatical  calm.  You  wiU  not  be  surprised  if  I  go  to  work 
ptetty  steadily  to  rub  off  the  Slavophil  LabeL  Tis  a  pity, 
but  you  should  have  let  a  sleeping  dog  lie. 

I  find  another  note  a  little  later  containing  this  brief 
but  expressive  line  : — 

Your  article  to-night  turned  my  hair  grey. 

I  don't  remember  what  that  article  waa  exactly,  but  I 
believe  it  eontained  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
England  and  America  would  some  day  be  united  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  supreme  tribunal.  If  so, 
it  was  one  about  which  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  me,  **  Jt  is  a 
beautiful  dream.  But  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 
Many  of  the  best  things  we  have,  besan  by  being  dreams." 
Mr.  Morley,  however,  had  small  tolerance  for  dreams  in 
editorial  columns. 

Nov.  20.  1881. 

Don't  pitch  into  Farmers'  Alliance  »don't  scarify  Harcourt 
and  Cowen— but  live  generally  ia  Qui  ^ian  amity  and  peace. 

LETTEB3  FROM  !  7.1LaND. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  riic  letters  from  Ireland  : — 

Aug.  18.  82. 

Say  what  you  think  best— only  remembering  this,  the  F. 
Jt.  is  a  very  grave  and  dull  organ,  free  from  the  tempests  of 
popular  demagogism. 

They  are  wroth  here  about  Gray  (of  the  Freeman*s 
Journal,  who  had  just  been  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court), 
and  justly  so.  It  is  well  to  admit  that  this  case  is  bad  from 
the  point  of  vjew,  not  merely  of  Irish  feeling,  but  of  liberty 
^f  the  pefsqn.  The  English  journalists  would  not  endure 
such  a  thin^  for  a  ^ment.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
whole  doctrine  pf  conipmpt  needs  revision. 

Let  me  hese^cl^ .  you,  uot^  merely  in  the  interests  of  your- 
self* but  of  ff'  Mr*  not  to  write  two  leaders  a  day.  No  man  can 
do  it  wcU,  and  they  will  becqme  words,  and  only  words,  if  you 
persis^.  VTak^,  therefore,  the  .monition  of  a  friend  and  an 
editor..  Use  L,  a^d  M. 

I  am  in  very  ^oo4  hands,  and  am  in  a  fair  way  of  really 
hearing  and  seemg something  of  the  country  and  its  leaders. 


August  20, 1882. 

i  am  having  an  intensely  interesting  time— seeing  all  sorta 
of  representative  people.  Yesterday  I  had  a  long  chat  with 
Gray  in  his  prison— said  prison  on  this  occasion  being  a  most 
glorious  garden. 

I  also  saw  Lawson  sentence  a  prisoner.  I  do  hope  that  I 
shall  never  be  so  unlucky  as  to  commit  a  murder.  That 
moment  before-the  jury  gave  their  verdict  would  choke  me 
more  effectually  thim  the  rope. 

The  Cong  murders  are  horrible,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  and  nothing  very  useful  to  be  said.  By  the  way,  is  it 
not  rather  Irish  to  call  it,  as  P.  M.  G.  does,'  "  The  worst  of 
all  that  have  preceded  "  ?  You  have  Milton's  authority,  no 
doubt.  "  Adam,  comeliest  of  his  sons  since  bom  ;  fairest  of 
her  daughters.  Eve.** 

Your  line  on  Gray*s  imprisonment  has  been  capital.  The 
silly  Timei  will  have  to  come  down. 

September  3,  1882. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  hinting  that  the  language  about  W. 
grates  terrifically  on  my  ears.  To  be  frank,  it  strikes  me  as 
downright  unseemly.  The  accident  that  he  and  his  ^ife  are 
my  friends  does  not  make  it  pleasanter.  But  apart  from  that,  I 
fancy  disapproval  is  none  the  less  effective  for  being  cour- 
teously worded.  You  have  bad  some  capital  articles  other- 
wise. But  don't  be  so  strenuous,  s.v.p.  Youll  tear  yourself 
asunder.  Things  here  are  in  a  mess,  but  clearly  the  Govern- 
ment  can  do  nothing  else.  If  I  thought  Ireland  a  tough 
problem  before  I  think  it  much  more  so  since  I  have  seen  it 
closer. 

September  12,  1882. 
Your  article  to-night  rather  takes  my  breath  away.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  I  may  as  well  take  command  to-morrow.  If 
you  have  a  leader  ready,  aU  the  better.  Anyhow,  Til  appear 
as  usual. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  LITTLE  O. 

The  most  deeply-rooted  of  all  the  superstitions  about 
Mr.  Morley,  and  one  which  is  most  utterly  fallacious,  is 
that  which  represents  him  as  a  grim  and  uncompromising 
unbeliever,  a  militant  atheist  of  the  soured  sort,  whose 
fanatical  hatred  of  religion  is  for  ever  attested  by  the 
never  to  be  forgotten  fact  of  his  having  spelled  God  with 
a  small  g.  I  sometimes  wish  that  Mr.  Morley  had  gone 
on  using  the  little  '*g."  The  disuse  of  the  capital  letter  was 
in  itself  an  act  of  faith.  It  offended  men,  no  doubt,  but 
as  Mr.  Morley  finely  said  long  after  he  liad  aband(^ed 
this  provocative  method  of  protesting  against  the  false 
idols  of  the  market  place : — 

How  pitiful  a  thing  seems  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
these  creatures  of  the  conventions  of  the  hour,  as  one  figures 
the  merciless  vastness  of  the  universe  of  matter  sweeping  us 
headlong  through  viewless  space ;  as  one  hears  the  wail  of 
missry  tliat  is  for  ever  ascending  to  the  deaf  gods ;  as  on? 
counts  the  little  tale  of  the  years  that  separate  us  from  the 
eternal  silence. 

But  as  the  disuse  of  the  capital  was  misunderstood  anc 
produced  the  kind  of  friction  occasioned  by  an  act  ot 
intentional  discourtesy,  it  was  perhaps  well  that  it  was 
dropped  in  deference  to  the  larger  expediencies  of  human 
intercourse.  The  man,  however,  who  felt  driven  to  do 
such  irreverence  to  the  conventionalities  of  usage, 
had  in  him  the  same  sturdy  faith  that  led  the 
Quakers  to  remove  their  hats  in  a  court  of  justice. 
It  seemed  mere  boorishne-ss ;  in  reality  it  was  a 
loyal  and  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  Great  In- 
VL  ble.  The  Quakers  personified  their  Invisible,  Mr. 
Morley  idealized  it.  But  both  recognized  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative.    As  Mr.  Morley  has  written  : — 

The  law  of  things  is  that  they  who  tamper  with  veracity, 
from  whatever  motive,  are  tampering  with  the  vital  forces  of 
human  progress.  The  one  commanding  law  is  that  me)i  shall 
do  right,  if  the  very  heavens  fall. 
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If  in  his  youthful  fervour  he  carried  his  devotion  to 
the  Law  of  Things  further  than  his  maturer  judgment 
approved,  this  was  assuredly  not  because  of  a  lack  of  tha 
religious  instinct,  but  rather  from  its  over  presence. 

A  BEMINISCEyCE  OF  HIS  FIRST  ELECTIOK. 

When  Mr.  Morley  first  stood  for  Newcastle  he  was 
fiercely  assailed  as  an  atheist.  A  Mr.  Hayward,  then 
editing  the  now  defimct  ExpresSf  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  fervour  of  his  appeals  to  the  God-fear- 
ing citizens  of  the  city  to  send  *Hhe  atheist "  packing. 
Newcastle,  he  said,  had  just  been  made  a  bishopric. 
This  was  an  act  of  faith  in  Christianity  which  the 
citizens  would  stultify  if  they  incontinently  elected 
as  their  representative  a  man  who  had  once  spelled 
God  and  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  without  the 
initial  capital.  As  he  put  it,  Mr.  Morley  had  such  a 
contempt  for  religion  that  he  seeks  to  decapitate  the  head 
of  the  faith  by  lowering  the  capital  at  the  head  of  the 
word."  He  published  just  before  the  poll  the  following 
solemn  appeal  to  the  electors,  signed  One  who  is  not 
prepared  to  throw  his  religion  overboard  to  oblige  his 
polities  " : — 

As  we  are  now  on  the  very  eve  of  the  polling-day,  I  should, 
as  a  firm  believer  myself  in  the  great  verities  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  a  believer  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in 
the  value  and  solemnity  of  prayer,  like  to  ask  all  those 
Wesleyan  class  leaders  and  prayer  leaders ;  all  ministers, 
deacons,  and  officers  of  Nonconformist  Churches  ;  all  Sunday 
School  teachers,  and  indeed  all  the  professing  Christian 
people  in  this  town  who  for  the  past  ten  days  have  in  a 
variety  of  ways  been  supporting  Mr.  Morley's  candidature,  to 
calmly,  reverently,  and  sincerely,  when  on  their  knees  to-night 
offering  at  the  close  of  the  day  their  private  devotions  to 
their  Creator,  and  the  Great  Father  of  us  all,  to  ask  directly 
the  Divine  euidance,  and  to  put  it  class  to  their  conscience, 
through  and  before  Him,  whether  He  would  that  they  should 
support  and  vote  to-morrow  for  a  man  who  denies  His 
existence,  who  has  dishonoured  His  great  name,  who  has  for 
years  held  up  to  ridicule  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  His  Son  included. 

If  they  followed  this  good  man*s  advice,  they  were 
guided  to  vote  for  Mr.  Morley,  for  he  was  returned  then, 
as  he  has  thrice  been  returned  since,  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  by  a  large  majority. 

ORBAT  RELIGIOUS  TEACHERS  OF  OUR  TIME. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Morley  the  idea  of  attacking 
him  on  the  ground  of  irreligion  would  seem  pre- 
posterous, were  it  not  that  that  stigma  has 
always  been  the  brand  affixed  by  the  orth(Sox  who 
have  forgotten  God  upon  those  who  have  brought  fresh 
revelations  of  Divine  truth  to  thelrorld.  Socrates  drank 
the  hemlock  under  condemnation  as  an  atheist.  Many 
of  the  men  who  revived  the  faith  of  the  Northern  nations 
in  Christianity  were  executed  as  heretics.  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  was  crucified  as  a  blasphemer.  Now,  as  of  old, 
the  saying  holds  true,  the  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  Master.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you.  The  words  which  brought  upon  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen  the  avalanche  of  stones  nave  still 
all  their  ancient  force.  **  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircum- 
cised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  no  eye  but  for 
the  surface  of  things,  no  ear  but  for  the  familiar  jingle  of 
the  European  substitutos  for  the  praying-mills  of  Thibet, 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Morley  as  one  of  the  great  religious 
teachers  of  our  time.  But  those  who  know  him  and  know 
his  writings  have  long  ago  recognised  him  as  one  of  the 
potent  influences  which  make  for  religion  and  righteousness 


in  this  generation.  By  birth,  by  habit  of  thought,  and  by 
natural  predilection  he  is  a  puritan  pulpiteer,  bom  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  our  hot  gospellers  betake  them- 
selves to  the  press  instead  of  to  the  pulpit.  A  man  with 
a  message — a  prophet  of  these  latter  days,  who  even  in  his 
little  gs"  proclaimed  his  fidelity  to  his  mission.  **  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel,"  has  always  been 
sounding  in  his  ears,  and  although  his  gospel  may  not 
be  exacfly  that  of  some  other  people's,  he  has  attained  it 
after  an  honest  and  disinterested  search  for  truth,  and 
it  contains  much  more  of  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Christ  than  that  of  many  churchmen  calling  themselves 
by  His  name. 

THE  INFINITE  LITTLENESS  OF  MANKIND. 

Cardinal  Manning  remarked  the  other  day  that  he 
fully  recognised  the  fact  that  even  in  the  most  advanced 
of  his  philosophic  writings,  Mr.  Morley  had  not  attacked 
Christianity  itself  so  much  as  the  corrupt  and  govern- 
mental form  of  it,  which  unfortunately  had  prevailed  in 
France  before  the  Revolution.  This  witness  is  true — to  a 
certain  extent.  But  its  philosophic  basis  goes  deeper  than 
that.  Mr.  Morley  himself  has  told  us  in  his  ** Diderot" 
that  the  movement  and  the  men  to  whom  he  devoted 
such  patient  study  as  the  intellectual  precursors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  owe  all  their  interest  to  the  share 
they  had  in  substituting  the  relative  point  of  view 
for  the  absolute  in  judging  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe.  Catholicism  had  taught  that  the  universe  was 
called  into  existence  only  to  further  its  Creator's  pur- 
pose towards  man.  The  moment  science  demonstrated 
the  infinite  insignificance  of  the  speck  of  space  in  which 
the  solar  system  swings,  the  Catholic  hypothesis  became 
unbelievable.  As  the  biographer  of  the  men  who  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  bringing  the  relatively  infinitesimal 
character  of  man  home  to  the  intelligence  of  the  race,  Mr. 
Morley's  attitude  could  hardly  be  regarded  merely  as  that 
of  one  whose  moral  sense  was  offended,  as  say  any  good 
Quaker*s  might  have  been  by  the  corruption  and  govern- 
mental abuse  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  protest  went  deeper  than  that.  But  who 
is  there  who  does  not  to-day  recognise  that  we  have  all 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  too  much  of  ourselves  in 
imagining  man  to  be  the  final  cause  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  relative  point  of  view  which  destroyed  the  old 
Catholic  theory  of  metaphysics  brought  us  nearer  to  a  true 
conception  of  our  insignificance  ? 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  CHEBSEMITE. 

When  we  used  to  talk  of  these  things  at  Northumber- 
land Street,  Mr.  Morley  was  wont  to  refer  familiarly  to 
the  human  race  as  cheesemites.  His  keen  perception  of 
the  infinite  littleness  of  our  species  served  as  a  useful 
corrective  to  the  strong  tendency  of  the  same  philosophers 
to  indulge  in  the  exaltation  of  man.  Of  this  tendency 
there  are  many  notable  illustrations  from  Mr.  Morley  s 
own  writings.  In  one  place  he  especially  contrasts  tho 
change  wrought  by  the  new  philosophy  in  the  black  folly 
of  superstition  by  tho  new  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
He  wrote  : — 

Men  at  length  ventured  once  more  to  look  at  one  another 
with  free  and  generous  gaze.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent,  and  the  false  mockeries  of  the  shrine  bt  the  Hebrew 
divinity  made  plain  to  scornful  eyes.  People  ceased  to  see 
one  another  as  guilty  victims  cowering  under  a  divine  curse. 
They  stood  erect  in  consciousness  of  manhood.  The  palsied 
conception  of  man.  with  his  large  discourse  of  reason, 
looking  before  and  after,  his  lofty  and  majestic  patience  in 
search  for  new  forms  of  beauty  and  new  secrets  of  trutli, 
his  sense  of  the  manifold  swee^i^s  and  glory  and  awe  of 
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the  universe,  above  all  his  infinite  capacity  of  loyal  pity  and 
love  for  his  comrades  in  the  great  struggle,  and  his  high 
sorrow  for  his  own  wrong-doing— the  palsied  and  crushing 
conception  of  this  excellent  and  helpful  being  as  a  poor 
worm,  writhing  under  the  vindictive  and  meaningless  anger 
of  an  omnipotent  tyrant  in  the  large  heavens. 

A  creed  which  exalted  man  into  the  ultimate  <»usc  of 
the  creation,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  debased  him  into 
a  poor  writliing  worm,  does  not,  perhaps,  after  all  diflfer 
very  much  from  the  philosophy  which  glorilies  this 
excellent  and  helpful  being  standing  erect  in  conscious- 
ness of  manhood,  and  at  the  same  time  portrays  him  as  a 
miserable  cheesemite,  bound  inexorably  by  the  iron  and 
merciless  laws  of  an  unknown  Omnipotence.  We  need  not 
greatiy  quarrel  about  terms.  The  two  sides  of  the  great 
liuman  paradox  are  differently  stated  in  the  Christian  and 
the  philosophic  dialects,  but  in  essence  they  are  practically 
identical,  although,  at  first,  no  doubt  they  appear  to  be 
in  diametrical  contradiction. 

THE  RB-ADJUSTMENT  OF  PERSPECTIVB. 

Mr.  Morley  and  his  school  did  good  servico  to  Chris- 
tianity by  teaching  Christians  a  better  sense  of  the  pro- 
portion of  things.  As  he  very  truly  remarks  in 
**  Compromise":—  • 

The  manifold  past  experiences  of  humanity  are  daily  open- 
ing out  to  us  in  vaster,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  ordered 
proportions.  And  so  even  those  who  hold  fast  to  Christianity 
as  the  noblest,  strongest,  and  only  final  conclusion  of  those 
experiences  are  yet  constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  no  more 
than  a  single  term  in  a  very  long  and  intricate  series. 

The  re-adjustment  of  a  perspective  sometimes  seems 
to  the  inexperienced  and  short-sighted  the  destruction  of 
a  picture.  The  alteration  of  the  point  of  view  in  like 
manner  seems  fatal  to  a  creed.  In  reality  it  only  brings 
into  clearer  relief  the  essential  features  of  the  truth 
which  it  contains,  and  those  who  compel  us  to  change 
our  standpoint  are,  in  reality,  little  as  they  deem  it, 
often  charged  with  a  now  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

HIS  FAITH  IN  RELIGION. 

So  far  from  Mr.  Morley  being  an  irreligious  man,  he 
has  been  driven  into  sharp  antagonism  with  religions 
because  of  his  reverence  for  religion.  As  ho  has  more 
than  once  reminded  us  : — 

It  is  certainly  not  less  possible  to  disbelieve  religiously 
than  to  believe  religiously. 

The  negative  side  of  all  religious  teachers  is  usually  so 
strongly  developed  that  they  are  regarded  by  the 
irreligious  religious  as  without  religion.  When  Mahomet 
touched  the  idols  of  Caaba  and  they  fell,  he  seemed  to 
many  to  be  rooting  out  religion  from  its  ancient  sanctuary. 
But  no  prophet  of  any  dispensation  could  have  been 
more  careful  than  Mr.  Morley  has  been  in  proclaiming 
through  good  report  and  evil,  his  conviction  that  religion 
is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  and  useful  ordering  of 
life. 

**Man  without  knowledge  of  God  is  cattle,"  is  an  old 
saying  of  a  Father  of  the  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Morley 
concurs  as  heartily  as  the  Cardinal  who  has  it  always 
on  his  lips.  Religion  is  the  great  need  of  man- 
kind, is  a  declaration  which  Mr.  Morley  affirms  as 
unhesitatingly  as  General  Booth.  Sixteen  years  ago  he 
affinned,  in  the  most  explicit  way,  his  conviction  that 
"women  cannot  be  happy  without  a  religion  or  men 
either."  Religion,  and  religion  alone,  he  declared,  was 
the  efficacious  remedy  for  the  evils  which  bring  about 
national  deterioration.  These  evils,  he  said,  will  not 
disappear  until  the  world  has  grown  into  possession  of  a 


new  doctrine.  When  that  comes,  all  other  good  thingp 
will  follow. 

THE  SEVEN  DEVILS  OF  SECULARITY. 

But  for  the  present  he  laments  that  religion  i» 
dethroned : — 

Religion,  whatever  destinies  may  be  in  store  for  it,  is,  st 
least  for  the  present,  no  longer  an  organic  power.  It  is  not 
that  supreme  penetrating,  controlling,  decisive  part  of  a 
man's  life  which  it  has  been  and  will  be  again  .  .  .  The  souls 
of  men  have  become  void ;  into  the  void  have  entered  inr 
triumph  the  seven  devils  of  Secularity. 

To  cast  out  these  devils  has  been  a  miracle  which  Mr, 
Morley  has  longed  so  much  to  perform  that  in  the^ 
very  volume  in  which  he  girded  himself  to  smit>a 
compromise,  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  hi? 
benediction  to  the  religious  spirit  oven  when  accom- 
panied with  superstitious  dogma. 

If  the  religious  spirit  leads  to  a  worthy  and  beautiful  Uf e^ 
if  it  shows  itself  in  cheerfulness,  in  pity,  in  charity  and 
tolerance,  in  forgiveness,  in  a  sense  of  largeness  and  th& 
mystery  of  things  in  lifting  up  the  soul  in  gratitude  and  awe. 
to  some  supreme  power  and  sovereign  force,  then  whatever 
drawback  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  superstitious  dogma,, 
still  such  a  spirit  is  on  the  whole  a  good  thing. 

For  the  sake  of  religion  he  could  even  tolerate  super- 
stition— surely  greater  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his. 
passion  for  religion  could  hardly  be  given  ! 

HIS  DISSENT  FROM  THE  POPULAR  BELIEF  OF  THE  DAY. 

But  let  us  Kot  attempt  to  gloss  ore**  the  extent  to  whic}> 
Mr.  Morley  dissents  from  the  Christian  creed.  He  has 
written  it  down  clearly  enough  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Those  who  agree  with  the  present  writer,  for  example,  are^ 
not  sceptics.  They  positively,  absolutely,  and  without  re- 
serve reject  as  false  the  whole  system  of  objective  proposi- 
tions which  make  up  the  popular  belief  of  the  day  in  one 
and  all  of  its  theological  expressions.  They  look  upon  tliat 
system  as  mischievous  in  its  consequences  to  society,  for  many 
reasons— among  others,  because  it  tends  to  divert  and  mis- 
direct the  most  energetic  faculties  of  huipan  nature. 

That  is  from  his  **  Compromise." 

•this  Mr.  Morley  would  probably  now  say  was  some- 
what crude  and  overstrained,  although,  of  course,, 
a  mind  as  subtle  as  Mr.  Gladstones  could  eas.ily 
explain  away  **the  whole  system  of  objective  proposi- 
tions" against  which  Mr.  Morley  enters  his  protest. 
Many,  indeed,  of  these  objective  propositions  have  already- 
receded  into  obscurity,  and  there  is  much  greater  resem- 
blance between  the  views  of  Mr.  Morley  and.  the  popular 
Christian  belief  of  to-day  than  there  is  between  the 
latter  and  the  popular  Christian  belief  when  "Compro- 
mise" was  published. 

THE  NEW  CATHOLIC  FORMLXA. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  saying  to  Mr.  Morley 
that  I  did  not  see  any  difficulty  whatever  in  formu- 
lating a  practical  religion  which  he  and  I  could  both 
preach  as  the  Gospel  for  this  Latter  Day  without  either 
of  us  in  the  least  trespassing  in  the  debateable  land  of 
either  of  our  creeds.  1  thought  so  then.  I  know  it  is  so 
now.  If  once  the  saving  formula,  **Be  a  Christ"  is- 
substituted  for  the  old  formula,  **Be  a  Christian,"  co- 
operation is  simple,  differences  about  secondaries  im- 
material. Mr.  Morley,  like  his  master  Mill,  has. 
recognized  that  in  Christ  there  was  the  realization  of  an. 
ideal  of  life  embodying  in  practical  human  snap^e  thet 
qualities  which  mankind  most  needs  to  assimilate  if  th© 
lot  of  weary  men  has  to  undergo  a  salutary  change. 
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The  moment  that  faith  in  Christ  is  seen  to  be  not  the 
^ceptanee  of  a  whole  system  of  more  or  less  questionable 
•dogma,  but  the  recognition  at  each  hour  and  moment  ol 
•existence  in  practical  thought  and  act  that  it  is  our  duty, 
— if  we  would  obey  what  Mr.  Morley  calls  the  Law  of 
Things  and  what  others  would  call  the  Will  of  God — to  do 
^is  wo  think  Christ  would  have  done  if  he  were  in  our 
place,  the  boundary  walls  of  partition  which  have  divided 
us  disappear. 

THE  HUMANITARIAN  FAITH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Morley  has  written  at  some  length  on  the  essential 
•features  of  the  new  working  system  of  faith  which  must 
l>e  constructed  in  place  of  that  which  science  and  criti- 
cism have  sapped : — 

The  tendency  of  modern  free  thought  is  more  and  more 
visible  towards  the  extraction  of  the  first  and  more  perma- 
nent elements  of  the  old  faith,  to  make  the  purified  material 
of  the  new.  In  what  ultimate  form,  acceptable  to  great 
onultitudes  of  men,  these  attempts  will  at  last  issue  no  one 
can  tell.  For  we,  like  the  Hebrews  of  old,  shall  all  have  to 
live  and  die  in  faith, "  not  having  seen  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  being  persuaded  of  them  and  em- 
bracing them,  and  confessing  that  we  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth."  Meanwhile,  after  the  first  great  glow 
^nd  passion  of  the  just  and  necessary  revolt  of  reason  against 
superstition  have  slowly  lost  the  exciting  splendour  of  the 
dawn,  and  become  diffused  in  the  colourless  space  of  a  rather 
^leak  noonday,  the  mind  gradually  collects  again  some  of  the 
ideas  of  the  old  religions  of  the  West,  and  willingly,  or 
even  joyfully,  suffers  itself  to  be  once  more  breathed  upon  by 
something  of  its  spirit.  Christianity  was  the  last  great 
religious  synthesis.  It  U  the  one  nearest  to  us.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  those  who  cannot  rest  content  with 
intellectual  analysis,  while  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Saint 
Paul  of  the  humanitarian  faith  of  the  future,  should  gather 
up  provisionally  such  fragmentary  illustrations  of  this  new 
faith  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  old.  Whatever 
form  may  be  ultimately  imposed  upon  our  vague  religious 
4ispirations  by  some  prophet  to  come,  who  shall  unite  sublime 
depth  of  feeling  and  lofty  purity  of  life  with  strong  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  the  gift  of  a  noble  eloquence,  we  may  at 
least  be  sure  of  this,  that  it  will  stand  as  closely  related  to 
Christianity  as  Christianity  stood  to  the  old  Judaic  dispen- 
^tion. 

Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs  in  her 
own  order,  will  still  have  to  go  back  when  the  time  comes,  to 
^sist  in  the  building  up  of  a  new  creed  by  which  man  can 
Jive.  The  builders  will  have  to  seek  material  in  the  purified 
and  sublimated  ideas,  of  which  the  confessions  and  rites  of 
the  Christian  Churches  have  been  the  grosser  expression. 
■Just  as  once  the  new  dispensation  was  preached  a  Judais 
-ad  JudtaoB  apud  JtuUeos^  so  must  the  new  that  is  to  be,  find 
a  Christian  teacher  and  Christian  hearers.  It  can  hardly  be 
other  than  an  expression,  a  development,  a  readaptation  of  all 
the  moral  and  spuitual  truth  that  lay  hidden  under  the  worn- 
out  forms.  It  must  be  such  a  harmonizing  of  the  truth  with 
our  intellectual  conceptions  as  shall  fit  it  to  be  an  active 
guide  to  conduct.  In  a  world  "  where  men  sit  and  hear  each 
other  groan,  where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrows,"  it  is 
4iard  to  imagine  a  time  when  we  shall  be  indifferent  to  that 
sovereign  legend  of  Pity.  .  We  have  to  incorporate  it  in  some 
wider  gospel  of  Justice  and  Progress. 

THE  OLD  FAITH  AND  THE  NEW. 

In  his  earlier  writings,  Mr.  Morley  attempted  to  define 
more  precisely  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the- 
new  : — 

Faith  in  a  divine  power,  devout  obedience  to  its  supposed 
will,  hope  of  ecstatic  unspeakable  reward — these  were  the 
springs  of  the  old  movement.  Undivided  love  of  our  fellows, 
steadfast  faith  in  human  nature,  steadfast  search  after 
justice,  firm  aspiration  towards  improvement,  and  generous 


contentment  in  the  hope  that  others  mav  reap  whatever 
reward  may  be — these  are  the  springs  of  the  new. 

But  between  the  two  there  is  no  antagonism.  On  the 
contrary,  the  new  is  itself  an  outgrowth  from  the  old. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  change  of  perspective.  But  there 
are  few  even  of  the  orthodox  who  would  seriously  object 
to  the  following : — 

If  the  one  essential  to  true  worship — the  worship  of  the 
heart  and  the  inner  sentiment  be  mystic  adoration  of  an 
indefinable  supreme,  then  creeds  based  upon  books, 
prophecies,  miracles— revelations,  all  fall  alike  into  the 
second  place  among  things  that  may  be  lawful  and  may  be 
expedient,  but  that  can  never  be  exacted  from  men  by  a 
just  god  as  indispensable  to  virtue  in  this  world— or  bliss  in 
the  next. 

ASPIRATIONS  AFTER  A  POSITIVE  CREED. 

I  quote  two  other  passages  in  which  Mr.  Morley 
attempts  to  describe,  in  however  vague  an  outline,  the 
purified  and  sublimated  ideas  of  which  the  confessions  and 
creeds  of  the  Christian  Churches  have  been  the  grosser 
expression.  They  were  written  many  years  ago,  and 
probably  do  not  embody  the  latest  and  ripest  thought  of 
their  author : — 

The  temperature  of  thought  is  slowly,  but  without  an 
instant's  recoil,  rising  to  a  point  when  a  mystery  like  this  (of 
Deism),  definite  enough  to  be  imposed  as  a  faith,  but  too 
indefinite  to  be  grasped  by  the  understanding  as  a  truth, 
melts  away  from  the  emotions  of  religion.  Then  those  instincts 
of  holiness,  without  which  the  world  would  be  to  so  many 
of  its  highest  spirits  the  most  dreary  of  exiles,  will  perhaps 
come  to  associate  themselves,  not  with  unseen  divinities, 
but  with  the  long  brotherhood  of  humanity,  seen  and  unseen. 
Here  we  shall  move  with  an  assurance  that  no  scepticism  and 
no  advance  of  science  can  ever  shake,  because  the  benefactions 
which  we  have  received  from  the  strenuousness  of  human  effort 
can  never  be  doubted,  and  each  fresh  acquisition  in  knowledge 
or  goodness  can  only  kindle  new  fervour.  Those  who  have 
the  religious  imagination  struck  by  the  awful  procession  of 
man  from  the  region  of  impenetrable  night,  by  his  incessant 
struggle  with  the  hardness  of  the  material  world  and  his 
sublimer  struggle  with  the  hard  world  of  his  own  egoistic 
passions,  by  the  pain  and  sacrifice  by  which  generation  after 
generation  has  added  some  small  piece  to  the  temple  of  human 
freedom  or  some  new  fragment  to  the  ever  incomplete  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  or  some  fresh  lines  to  the  types  of  strong 
or  beautiful  character— those  who  have  an  eye  for  all  this, 
may,  indeed,  have  no  ecstacy  and  no  terror,  no  heaven  nor 
hell,  in  their  religion,  but  they  will  ha\fe  abundant  moods  of 
reverence,  deep-seated  gratitude,  and  sovereign  pitifulness. 

It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  because  a  man  does  not 
accept  your  synthesis,  he  is  therefore  a  being  without  a 
positive  creed  or  a  coherent  body  of  belief,  capable  of 
guiding  and  inspiring  conduct.  There  are  new  solutions  for 
him  if  the  old  are  fallen  dumb.  If  he  no  longer  believes 
death  to  be  a  stroke  from  the  sword  of  God's  justice,  but  the 
leaden  footfall  of  an  infiexible  law  of  matter,  the  humility  of 
his  awe  is  deepened,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  pity  holier, 
that  creatures  who  can  love  so  much  should  have  their  days 
so  shut  round  by  a  wall  of  darkness.  The  purifying  anguish 
of  remorse  will  be  stronger,  not  weaker,  when  he  has  trained 
him  to  look  upon  every  wrong  in  thought,  every  duty 
omitted  from  act,  each  infringement  of  the  Mnner 
spiritual  law  which  humanity  is  constantly  per- 
fecting for  his  guidance  and  advantage,  less  as  a 
breach  of  the  decrees  of  an  unseen  tribunal,  than 
as  an  ungrateful  infection,  weakening  and  co»- 
rupting  the  future  of  his  brothers;  and  he  will 
be  less  effectually  raised  from  inmost  prostration  of  soul  by 
a  doubtful  subjective  reconciliation,  so  meanly  comfortable 
to  his  own  individuality,  than  by  hearing  full  in  the  ear  the 
sound  of  the  cry  of  humanity  craving  sleepless  succour  f^o^^ 
her  children.  That  swelling  consciousness  ^of  height  and 
freedom,  with  which  the  old  legends  of  an  omnipotent  divine 
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majesty  fill  the  breast,  may  still  remain,  for  how  shall  the 
universe  ever  cease  to  be  a  sovereign  wonder  of  overwhelming 
power  and  superhuman  fixedness  of  law  ]  And  a  man  will  be 
already  in  no  mean  paradise  if  ?it  the  hour  of  sunset  a  good 
hope  can  fall  upon  him  like  haniionies  of  music,  that  the 
earth  shall  still  be  fair,  and  the  happincs?  of  every  feeling 
creature  still  receive  a  constant  augmentation,  and  each 
good  cause  yet  find  worthy  defenders,  when  the  memory  of 
his  own  poor  name  and  personality  ba^  long  been  blotted  out 
of  the  brief  recollection  of  men  for  ever. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  new  faith  will  at 
least  not  be  inferior  to  the  old  in  the  share  which  tran- 
scendental mysticism  plays  in  its  conception  of  the 
universe.    Christianity,  according  to  Mr.  Morley — 

Has  its  source  in  men's  aspirations  after  nobler  expression 
of  that  feeling  for  the  immeasurable  things,  which  is  in 
truth  under  so  many  varieties  of  interwoven  pattern,  the 
common  universal  web  of  religious  life. 

mS  HATRED  OF  A  BALD  r2I3!I. 

He  has  much  more  sympathy  with  it  than  with  Deism, 
which  is,  of  all  things,  most  abhorrent  to  him.  He  hates 
the  idea  of  an  absentee  God  as  he  hates  an  absentee 
landlord  in  Ireland  : — 

The  bare  deistio  idea  of  a  being  endowed  at  once  with 
sovereign  power  and  sovereign  clemency,  with  might  that 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  justice  that  cannot  be  impugned,  who 
loves  man  with  infinite  tenderness,  yet  sends  him  no  word  of 
comfort  and  gives  him  no  way  of  deliverance,  is  too  hard  a 
thing  for  those  who  have  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
brutes,  but  yet  preserve  the  intelligence  of  men. 

Hence  from  Deism  ordinary  men  recoil  into  Atheism, 
finding  it  a  more  credible  synthesis.  But  Mr.  Morley 
has  never  showed  any  positive  sympathy  with  that  con- 
ception which  shows  us  **a  world  wnich  moves  through 
space  as  a  black  monstrous  ship  with  no  steersman."  His 
moral  nature  recoils  from  it  just  as  it  clings  fondly  to  the 
Catholic  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mother : — 

A  bald  deism  has  undoubtedly  been  the  creed  of  some  of 
the  purest  and  most  generous  of  men  that  have  ever  trod  the 
earth,  but  none  the  less  on  that  account  is  it  in  its  essenc3  a 
doctrine  of  self-complacent  individualism  from  which  society 
has  little  hope,  and  with  which  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
bulk  of  society  ever  sympathizing.  In  truth,  one  can  scarcely 
call  it  a*  creed.  It  is  mainly  a  name  for  a  fine  spiritual 
exaltation ;  the  expression  of  a  state  of  infinite  aspiration 
and  supreme  feeling  for  lofty  things.  Are  you  going  to 
convert  the  new  barbarians  of  the  Western  world  with  its 
fair  word  of  emptiness?  Will  you  sweeten  the  lives  of 
suffering  men  and  take  its  heaviness  from  that  droning 
piteous  chronicle  of  wrong  and  cruelty  and  despair,  which 
everlastingly  saddens  the  compassionating  ear  like  the  bemoan- 
ing of  a  midnight  sea  ?  Will  you  animate  the  stout  of  heart 
with  new  fire,  and  the  firm  of  hand  with  fresh  joys  of  battle,  by 
the  thought  of  a  being  without  intelligible  attributes,  a  mere 
abstract  creation  of  metaphysic,  whose  mercy  is  not  as  our 
mercy  or  his  justice  as  our  justice,  or  his  fatherhood  as  the 
fatherhood  of  men  ?  It  was  not  by  a  cold,  a  cheerless,  a 
radically  depraving  conception  such  as  this,  that  the  Church 
became  the  refuge  of  humanity  in  the  dark  times  of  old, 
but  by  the  representation  to  men  sitting  in  bondage  and  con- 
fusion of  godlike  natures  moving  among  them  under  figure 
of  the  most  eternally  touching  of  human  relations,  a  tender 
mother  ever  interceding  for  them,  an  elder  brother  laying 
down  his  life  that  their  burdens  might  be  loosened. 

HIS  SYMPATHY  WITH  CATHOLICISM. 

He  dislikes  the  Catholic  Church,  but  he  is  too  just  a 
man,  and  he  has  too  clear  an  eye,  not  to  see  the  enormous 
advantages  of  that  great  attempt  to  guide  mankind  to  a 
better  order 
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The  mischievousness  of  Protestantism,  Voltairism,  and  all 
the  minor  manifestations  of  the  purely  critical  spirits  because 
they  inspire  their  followers  with  a  contempt,  as  mistakes, 
towards  the  past  as  it  is  pernicious  for  the  future,  for  those 
fundamental  principles  of  social  stability  and  individual 
happiness,  to  which  alone  we  have  to  look  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  order  ;  because  they  give  to  the  unguided 
individual  judgment  the  force  and  auUiority  that  can  only 
come  with  safety  from  organization  and  tnidition,  that  is 
from  a  certain  definite  form  of  shaping  and  expressing  the 
common  judgment ;  and  because,  moreover,  they  tend  directly 
and  indirectly  to  detach  effort  from  social  aims  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  weal,  to  the  attainment  of  mean  and 
unwholesome  individual  ambitions. 

Clearly,  when  the  new  St.  Paul  aiises  he  will  not  find 
that  3MLr.  Morley  needs  much  conversion  to  tolerate  not 
merely  the  sublimated  essence  of  Christian  dogma,  but 
also  a  glori^ed  resurrection  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

THE  SUPREME  QUESTION. 

Mysticism,  transcendentalism,  eloquent  speculations 
as  to  the  unknowable,  these  are  as  dust  in  the  balance 
compared  with  the  supreme  question,  which  is  not> 
as  Mr.  Morley  said,  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  God, 
or  whether  the  soul  is  immortal,  but  **  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?"  And  the  measure  of  our  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  Chri&t  is  the  measure  of  our  unhesi- 
tating readiness  to  make  our  conduct  conform  to  what 
we  believe  He  would  have  done  had  He  been  in  our 
place.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  faith  at  variance 
with  science  and  philosophy.  It  is  idle  disputing  about 
how  much  of  €rod  was  in  Christ.  We  all  admit  that 
there  was  more  of  God  in  Him,  because  more  of  good 
than  in  any  other.  When  we  have  assimilated  that 
we  may  be  able  to  have  an  opinion  worth  con> 
sidering  about  the  other  matter.  Until  then  we 
caii  better  show  our  faith  by  following  His  example 
than  by  quarrelling  about  His  nature.  It  is  tlirough 
faith  in  Him  that  we  shall  come  back  to  faith  in 
God,  To  mere  human  reason  the  world  seems  too- 
bad  tq  have  been  made  by  a  beneficent  Creator.  That  the 
author  of  the  Iron  Laws  which  rule  the  world  was  **  Our 
Father"  is  not  a  fact  which  any  of  us  would  have 
arrived  at  by  a  process  of  inductive  reasoning.  It 
often  seems,  no  doubt,  much  too  good  news  to  be  true. 
But  here  comes  the  authority  of  Christ.  He  at 
least  carried  His  forehead  nearer  the  stars  than  any 
of  us  mortals.  He  was  the  supreme  Spiritual  expert  of 
our  Western  World.  His  pcracnal  experience  was  as  hard 
as  that  which  falls  to  any  man,  but  He  never  faltered  in 
His  afiirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  love  and  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  If  we  live  His  life  we  shall  probably 
come  to  have  His  confidence.  But  the  one  thing  needful 
is  to  follow  Him. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  abyss  between  **  Our 
Father  "  and  the  Iron  Laws.  But  perhaps  Goethe  may 
help  us  to  bridge  it.  Mr.  Morley's  **  Psalm  of  Life,"  he 
.once  told  me,  was  Goethe's  poem  Das  Grdttliche."  It 
was  to  him  a  veritable  scripture,  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  inspired  document  which  this  century  has  produced. 

Here  it  is  in  German  and  in  English — the  latter  from 
an  admirable  collection  of  translations  from  the  German 
just  published  by  Miss  Grey. 
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K  Goethe  be  right, 
and  we  are  justitied 
in  inferring  that  the 
geahneten  Wesen, 
the  unknown  God, 
whom  we  grope  after, 
resembles  the  G^>od 
Man  ;  then,  seeing 
that  Christ  is  the 
highest  realized  ideal 
of  human  goodness, 
may  we  not  conclude 
that,  strange  and  in- 
credible though  it 
appear,  that  Sove- 
reign Legend  of  Pity 
may  not,  after  all,  be 
too  good  to  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Morley  is 
singularly  open  to 
impressions  from 
without.  I  never 
knew  any  man  os- 
cillate so  rapidly  from 
side  to  side  when  his 
own  opinion  was  as 
jet  unformed.  Yet 
there  was  with  all 
this  a  staunch  tenac- 
ity of  grasp  when  an 
idea  had  once  become 
£xed  with  him.  Like 
a  great  ship  swinging 
at  her  anchor,  he 
swayed  about  by  the 
obb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  but  ho  did  not 
drift  from  his  moor- 
ings. When  he 
is  confronted  by  a 
new  problem,  his 
£rst  impulse  is  to 
apply  to  it  an  old 
formula,  rach  as  non- 
intervention, or  seen 
in  their  own  force, 
which  he  rests  con- 
tent with  until  they 
manifestly  fail  to 
apply,  and  then,  feel- 
ing lost,  he  keeps 
silence.  But  none  of 
these  things  can  take 
away  from  him  the 
merit  of  bringing  to 
the  study  of  political 
problems  the  trained 
intelligence  of  the 
philosophic  histor- 
ian, and  the  con- 
science of  a  Puritan 
moralist. 

This  sketch  has 
already  run  to  too 

f eat  length,  so  that 
can  only  glance  at 
the  question  of  Mr. 
Morley's  future.  In 
his  earlier  days  Gam- 
betta  used  to  say 


MR,  MORLEY'S     PSALM  OF  UFE.'^ 

BY  GOETHE. 


DAS  Gk)TTLICHB. 

Edel  sel  der  Mensch, 
Hiilfreich  und  gut  I 
Denn  Das  allein 
Unterscheidet  ihn 
Von  alien  Wesen, 
Die  wir  kennen. 

Heil  den  unbekannten 

Hohern  Wesen, 

Die  wir  abnen ! 

Ihnen  gleiche  der  Mensch ; 

Sein  Beispiel  lehr'  uns 

Jene  glauben. 

Denn  unfilhlend 

1st  die  Natur ; 

Es  leuchtet  die  Sonne 

Ueber  Bos'  und  Gute, 

Und  dem  Verbrecher 

Glanzen,  wie  dem  Besten, 

Der  Mond  and  die  Sterne. 

Wind  und  Strome, 
Donner  und  Hagel 
Raiiscben  ihren  Weg 
Und  ergreifen 
Voriiber  eilend 
Einen  um  den  Andem. 

Auch  so  das  Gliick 
Tappt  unter  die  Menge, 
Fasst  bald  des  Knaben 
Lockige  Unschuld, 
Bald  auch  den  kablen 
Schuldigen  Scheitel. 

Nach  ewigen,  ehmen, 
Grossen  Gesetzen 
Miissen  wir  alle 
Unseres  Dasiens 
Kreise  vollenden. 

Nur  allein  der  Mensci: 
Vermag  das  Unmogliche : 
Er  unterscheidet, 
Wahlet  und  richtet ; 
Er  kann  dem  Augenbllck 
Dauer  verheihen. 

Er  allein  darf 
Dem  Guten  lohnen, 
Den  Bosen  strafen, 
Heilen  und  retten, 
AUes  Irrende,  Schweifende, 
Niitzlich  verlinden. 

Und  wir  verehren 
Die  Unsterblichen, 
Als  waren  sie  Menschen, 
Thatcn  im  Grossen. 
Was  der  Beste  im  Kleinen 
Thut  Oder  mochte. 

Der  edle  Mensch 
Sei  hiilfreich  und  gut ! 
Unermiidet  schaflf  er 
Das  Niitzliche,  Rechte, 
Sei  uns  ein  Vorbild 
Jener  geahneten  Wesen  I 


THE  DIVINE. 

Noble  must  man  be, 
And  helpful  and  good ; 
Tis  humanity  only 
That  raises  the  human 
O'er  all  other  beings, 
All  creatures  we  know. 

All  hail  the  unknown  ones  I 
All  hail  the  divine  I 
Whom  we  darkly  grope  after, 
And  fain  would  resemble. 
In  their  good  we  believe, 
Because  good  is  in  man. 

For  Nature  is  cold. 
Unfeeling  and  blind ; 
There  shineth  the  sun 
Upon  evil  and  good. 
Moonlight  and  starlight 
Gleam  down  in  their  beauty 
On  one  and  the  other. 

The  flood  and  the  tempest, 
The  thunder  and  hail 
Rush  blindly  their  way ; 
And,  sweeping  along. 
They  strike,  all  unheeding, 
The  one  or  the  other. 

So  is  it  with  Fortune ; 

She  gropes  in  the  crowd, 

Lays-  her  hand  upon  childhood's 

Innocent  ringlets, 

And  then  on  the  bald, 

The  guilt-laden  head. 

By  laws  that  are  iron, 
Grand  and  eternal, 
We  all  must  .accomplish 
Our  cycle  of  living. 


And  man  alone  doeth 
What  else  doeth  none  : 
'Tis  his  to  distinguish. 
To  choose  and  to  judge. 
He  can  to  the  moment 
Eternity  lend. 

And  he  alone  dares 
The  good  to  reward, 
The  evil  to  smite, 
To  heal  and  to  save, 
The  wandering  and  erring 
For  service  to  bind. 

So,  likewise,  we  honour 
The  mighty  immortals 
As  if  they  were  men, 
And  did  on  a  grand  scale 
What  good  men  on  small  scale 
Do,  or  fain  would. 

'Tis  the  glory  of  man 
To  be  helpful  and  good. 
Unwearied  procuring 
The  useful,  the  right : 
A  prototype  so 
Of  the  gods  we  grope  after  I 


that  it  was  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's mission  to  in- 
terpret the  mind  of 
France  to  England^ 
Later  in  life  he  me« 
ditated  the  writing 
of  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution, 
towards  which  hii 
essays  on  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Di- 
derot were  introduc- 
tory studies.  He  has 
new,  apparently,  de- 
finitely forsaken  the 
writing  of  history  for 
its  making.  Up<m 
him  has  fallen  the 
mantle  of  John 
Bright,  whom  he 
much  resembles  in 
the  eloquence  of  his 
speech  and  the  moral 
fervour  of  his  teach- 
ing. He  has  also 
much  of  Mr.  Bright's 
limitations,  although 
of  late  years  Mr. 
Morley  has  shown 
himself  less  imsym- 
pathetic  to  the  Im- 
perial idea  than  he 
used  to  be  at  North- 
umberland Street. 
Whenever  the  Liber- 
als return  to  oflSce, 
Mr.  Morley  is  certain 
not  merely  to  be  in: 
the  Cabinet  but  to 
be  one  of  the  inner 
Cabinet,  which  is  the 
real  Government  of 
the  Empire.  He  i9 
still  young  as  states- 
men go,  and  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  goes 
Mr.  Morley  will  re- 
main as  almost'  the 
last  representative/ 
of  that  passion  for 
righteousness  which, 
from  the  time  of 
tfce  Puritans;  ha& 
been  as  the  saving 
strength  of  the 
Liberal  creecl. 

Jsi  this  sketch  I 
have  only  dealt  with 
Mr.  Morley  as  a 
journalist,  as  a  re- 
ligi</us  teacher,  and 
as  a  man.  Tlie  second 
htilf  of  the  sketch, 
which  will  be  de- 
voted to  Mr.  Morley 
from  the  political 
point  of  view,  is 
neld  over  for  pub- 
lication at  some 
future  date. 
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DIARY  FOR  OCTOBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Cipt.  30.  Socialist  Law  expired  in  Qcrraauy 
The  Church  Congress  opened  at  Hull. 
First  Annual  Congress  of  the  General  La- 
bourera'  Uuloa  opened  at  Mile  End  by  Mr. 
Tom  ^ann. 
r-1. 1.  The  Kaiser  arrives  In  Vienna. 
^.  Eccent  acts  of  the  Federal  Council  in  TicI  lo 
Revolution  approved  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
A4S3mbly. 

Ttkt  First  English  Church  in  Norway  ooose- 

V  rated  at  Christiania. 
Thirty-seventh  Session  of  the  Worlcing  Men's 

College  opened  by  Sir  John  Lubbocic. 
Meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  of  Post 

Officd  Savings  Bank  Clerks  to  protest 

against  the  intention  to  employ  females 

3.  The  Church  Congress  closra. 

Pearl  Button  Fac  orles  in  Vienna  an.1 
at  Graslitz  closed.— P.^arl  Button  Trade 
in  Birmingham  seriouslv  affected  through 
the  New  American  Tariff  Bill. 

Distribution  of  Certificates  and  Medallions 
from  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association 
by  the  Lord  M*yor  to  members  of  the  City 
Police  Force. 

Great  Fire  in  Holland.  Cotton  Spinning 
Works  destroyed. 

4.  Catholic  Congress  at  Sara^ossa  opened. 
M'Klnley  Tanff  Act  cune  into  operation  at 

midnight. 

Further  Blectoral  Agitation    in  Ticino. 

Fresh  despatch  of  troops  by  tlie  Federal 

Authorities. 
Strike  In  the  Scotch  Iron  Trade  commenced. 
Twelfth   Congress  of   the  International 

Literary  and  Artistic  Ast»ociaMon  om- 
'  menced  its  sittings  at  tli*^  Minsion  House. 

6.  Arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Vienna. 
Daoish  Diet  opened  at  C  jpenhairen. 
Meeting  of  the  Farnellibe    Members  in 
DubUti. 

7.  British  Dairy  Fanners'  AsMxiiatinn's  Annual 

Show  opened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
'  London  County  Council  ad  jpto  LordLingen's 
proposal  to  appoint  a  Speclil  Commission 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  application 
of  money  derived  from  the  new  Beer  and 
Spirit  Duties  to  technicil  education. 

8.  Benewed  trouble  at  Albert  Docks.  Strike  of 

Com  Porters. 
Committee  of  Agricultural  Education  for 
Lincolnshire  commenced  operations  at 
Bevesby. 

Meeting  of  Sorting  Clerks  In  Postal  Service. 
Scheme  of  Postmaster- General  acceded 
to  by  Treasury. 

9.  German  Emperor  returns  to  Berlin. 

Joint  Congress  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute (Sir  Frederick  Abel.  President;  and 
the  American  Societies  of  Engineers  and 
Iron  and  Stdel  Manufacturers  opened  at 
Pittsburg. 

Charges  against  the  Police  by  Irish  Mem- 
bers heara  at  Tipperary.  Cases  collapsed. 

10.  Lord  Rosebery  presented  with  the  freedom 

of  Glasgow. 
Clerkenwell  Public  Library  opened  by  the 

Lord  Mayor. 
Literary  and  Artistic  Congress  closes. 
Centenary  of  Father  Mauiew  celebrated  at 

Cork  and  in  London. 
Flight  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien.  Trial 

adjonrned. 

11.  Arrival  of  the  Empress  Frederick  In  Berlin. 
Negotiations  between    the    Italian  and 

English  Governments  concerning  the 
frontier  delimitations  In  Africa  broken 
off,  Italy  not  rgreelng  to  restore  KassaU 
to  Egypt. 

Conclusion  of  the  Russian  Manoeuvres  in 
Volhynla.    Grand  Duke  Nicholas  seized 
with  insanity. 
13.  Socialist  Congress  at  Halle. 

Great  Fire  )n  Cloth  Fair,  Smlthfield. 
li  XSmeral  of  Mrs.  Booth. 


25. 


27. 


28. 


New  Jewish  Mission  Hall  opeved. 

Peterlv)rough  Cathedral  reopenei. 

New  Portuguese  Ministry  repudiate  the 
snnction  given  to  the  Anglo-Portugese 
Convention  of  August  20. 

Norwich  If  Tical  Festival  ;  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry's  *'L' Allegro  ed  it  f^isiero  "  produced. 

Reopening  of  the  Paris  Law  Courts. 

The  Lonuon  School  Board  adopt  by  a 
majority  of  one  Mr.  Stanley's  proposal  to 
supply  pianos  to  scliools. 

Conference  of  Ct)neiilation  between  tlie  two 
political  Partial,  not  coming  to  an  under- 
standing, adjourns. 

Special  Sitting  of  tiie  County  Council  to 
consider  the  report  of  the  Licencing  Com- 
mittee. Licence  of  tlie  Uoyal  Aquadum 
renewed ;  New  Sadler's  Wells  refused. 

Meeting  at  Belfast  to  uansidcr  a  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  a  Tunnel  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

C  >ngre4s  at  Halle  closed. 

New  Free  Library  at  Camberwell  opened  by 
Solicitor-General. 

French  Ciiambers  reissemble. 

Mr.  Glsdstoae  commences  his  Midlothian 
Camiiaign. 

Unveiling  of  the  Armada  Memorial  on  Ply- 
mouth Hoe  by  th«<  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Annual  CouncU  Meeting  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  at  Manchester. 

Close  of  Tramw.av  Strike  in  Vienna. 

Bristol  Musical  Festival. 

National  Temperance  Federation,  Autumnal 
Meeting 

Mr.  Stanley  receive*  Honorary  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Laws  at  Cambridge. 
Bye  Election— Bccles   1887-«0    1886  1885 
L.Maj.  C.Maj. 

Roby(H.R.)    205        —  — 

Egerton(C.)   —         293  247 

RiV'iI  Proclamation  for  the  assembly  of 

Parliament  on  Tuesday,  November  2.Hh. 
Conference  of  Brewers  at  the  Af^ricultural 
Hall.   Besolutionn  adopted  against  t!ie 
tAxes  on  beer  and  spirits,  and  the  action 
of  magistrates. 
Celebrations  in  (Jermany  in  honour  of  Count 

Moltke's  ninetieth  birthday. 
The  New  French  Customs  Tariff  Bill  issued. 
General  Elections  In  Greece.   Defeat  of  the 

Government. 
Bulgarian  Sobranje  opened  by  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand.    He  announces  his  intention  of 
continuance  in  the  policy  of  the  last  three 
yetrs. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Potsdam. 
Reslimatlon  of  M.  Tricoupis.  M.  DelyannU 

called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry. 
Deputation  of  Representatives  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Railwars  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  Board  o\  Trade  to  request  modifica- 
tions of  portions  of  the  recent  Report  on 
the  Hallway  Rates. 
Meetin/  of  the  Dutch  States  General. 
Resolution   passed  declaring  the  King 
inculpable  of  carrying  on  the  Government, 
and  giving  Royal  power  to  the  Council 
of  State  provisionally. 
Mr.  Gladstone  presented  with  the  freedom 

nf  Dundee. 
Mnr'ler  of  the  daughter  of  a  boycotted 
farmer. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  Social 
Question,  Presidential  Address  at  the 
Church  Congress.   (Sept.  90th.) 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  at  the  First  Annual  Con- 
gress of  the  General  Labourers'  Union. 
.  Lord  Herschell  on  Home  Rule. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  on  the  Recent  Events 


at  Tipperary. 
Tlie  Bishop  of  Newcastle  at  the  Church  Con- 
gress on  the  Responsibility  of  Employers 
towards  the  Employed. 


3.  Arclulcacou  Farrar  on  the  Ethics  of  Coii>- 

merce. 

Lord  Knutsford  on  the  work  of  the  Govern* 
ment. 

Earl  Spencer  on  the  Tipperary  orosecutions. 
Miis  Klngsley  at  lieaniington  on  the  In- 
tellectual Position  of  Women. 

4.  The  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Litrrar*  Congress. 
Mr.  Julm  Lti'ghton  on  Literary  and  Artistic- 
Pi.  ac  v. 

6.  M.  Pouillet  on  t  he  Copyright  of  Translation^ 

at  tlje  Literary  Congress. 

7.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  at  Gloucester. 
Mr.  M  .rK  y  in  North  Wiltsftire. 

8.  Signer  Crlspi  at  Florence,  on  the  Irreden- 

tists. 

0.  Bnron  de  Worms  at  Aldershot.  on  Tmperiab 

Fetleratlon  and  Colonial  Defence. 

10.  Lord  Rosebery  at  Glasgow,  on  Municiiial 

Institutions. 
Arcl)deacoii  Farrar  on  Father  Mathew. 

11.  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  Burnley. 

14.  Mr.  Stanhope  at  Macc!esfleldi 

Profe.«sor    Doufflas    on   China    and  Ita- 
I.ftnguag-»,  at  University  College. 

15.  Karl  Spencer  on  Welsh  Dfsestablishment. 
Mr.  Cliaplin  in  Lincolnshire,  on  OI)i>t ruction. 
Mr.  Ritchie  at  Manchester,  on  tlie  Local 

Government  Act. 
Lord    Coleridge  at  the  Exeter  Literary^ 
Society. 

16.  Mr.  Ritchie  at  Manchester  on  the  Financial 

Administration  of  the  Govenuuerit. 
Mr.  Chaplin  on  the  Pleuro-Pnenmonia  Act. 
Sir  Jotin  Lubbock  at  Walworth  on  Free 

Libraries. 

17.  Mr.  Balfour  at  Newcastle,  on  Ireland.  . 

18.  Mr.  Balfour  at  Ncwcastia,  on  Tipperary. 

2U.  karl  Granville  at  Newcastle,  on  the  iilec- 
tlons. 

Mr.  Morley  on  Tipperv»'y. 

21.  Mr.  Glidstone  at  the  Corn  Excliange,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Ireland. 

23.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  West  Calder,  on  Mitcliels- 
town,  Ac. 

25.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Dalkeith,  on  Home  Rule 
for  Scotland. 

27.  Mr.  Gladstone  In  Edinburgh,  on  Scotchi 

Disestablishment  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 
29.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Dundee,  on  the  M'Klnley 
Bill. 

OBITUARY. 

Alphonse Karr,  French  Author.Sl .  (Sept.  80.> 

1.  Charles  de  Souxa,  Cingalese  Millionaire  and 

Phllaithropist. 

4.  Mrs.   Booth,  "Mother  of  the  Salvation. 

Army."  62. 

5.  Bishop  Joannides.  of  Kition,  Cyprus,  63. 

6.  General  Sir  Frederick  William  Hamiltonv 

74. 

7.  Rev.  Henry  White,  Chaplain  to  the  Hons-' 

of  Commons  and  Cliaplain-in-Ordinary  to. 
the  Queen.  55. 
Thomas  Hicks,  American  Artist. 

8.  Drew  Gay.  Ix)ndon  Journalist. 
I".  Mrs.  Ford  Ma'lox-Brown. 

11.  John  Hancock.  Naturalist,  84. 
Lord  Leo,  Judge.  Edinburgh. 

12.  Prof.  William  Young  Sellar,  66^ 
)3.  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  67. 

14.  Samuel  Miller.  Associate  Justice  of  the- 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

17.  M.  Samton.  violinist,  77. 
M.  L.  Hawkes.  journa'ist. 

18.  Sir  Richard  Burton,  Eastern  Traveller  an^ 

Orientalist,  68. 
20.  Rev.  Prof.  Jos.  A.  Galbraith,  of  Dublin,  71. 
William  Brockie,  Journalist. 

25.  Col.  Sir  Lumlev  Graham. 

26.  Clement  Mllward.  Q.C..  69. 

Isaac  Pearson  Evans,  Brother  of  "Georger 
Eliot,"  74. 

28.  Robert  M'Cormlc,  Arctic  Explorer,  90. 
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THE  £300  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  WOMEN. 

♦ 

FINAL  NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

Any  woman  who  intends  to  present  herself  for  Examination  must  send  in  her 
naipe,  acre,  and  address,  in  an  envelope  marked  **  Scholarship,"  to  **  Review  of 
Reviews'"  Office,  Mowbray  House,  London,  before  December  1st.  In  this  notice  the 
intendinflT  competitor  must  specify  the  place  in  her  locality  that  would  suit  her  best 
as  an  Examination  centre,  and  ftirther  state  what  day  and  hour  would  bo  most 
convenient. 


LL  intending  competitors  for  this  Scholarship  are 
requested  to  road  the  following  summary  of 
conditions  carefully,  and  to  comply  with  them 
strictly. 

Any  further  information  in  exceptional  cases  not 
covered  by  these  general  rules  can  be  had  on  application. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Scholarship  of  Contemporary  History  will  be  awarded  : — 

The  Sjholarship— A  Scholarship  of  £100  per  annum, 
tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  awarded  to  the  young  woman 
who  passes  the  best  examination  in  the  Character  Sketches, 
and  the  articles  on  the  Progress  of  the  World,  which  appear 
in  the  Review  op  Reviews  from  July  to  December,  both 
inclusive. 

Where  Tenable.— The  scholarship  may  be  held  at  any  of 
the  Women's  Colleges,  or  at  any  of  the  Universities  admitting 
women  as  students.  No  Fludeiits  are  received  by  the  colleges 
below  the  age  of  eighteen ;  if  a  younger  girl  were  to  obtain 
the  Scholarship,  she  would  have  to  wait  until  she  was  old 
enough  to  enter. 

To  obtain  the  Scholarship  of  Contemporary  History  will  not 
of  itself  admit  the  holder  to  any  college— all  that  it  will  do 
is  to  provide  for  her  board,  maintenance,  and  education  when 
she  has  qualified  for  admission  in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  the  Scholarship  is  awarded  the  successful  com- 
petitor may  please  herself  as  to  when  she  goes  up  for  the 
entrance  examination,  or  whether  she  goes  up  at  all.  If  she 
elects  to  go  to  college,  the  sum  of  £100  will  be  paid  to  her 
on  receipt  of  a  notification  that  she  has  qualified  for 
admission,  and  is  about  to  take  up  her  residence  at  the 
university,  and  a  further  6um  of  £100  on  the  beginning  of 
the  terra  in  each  of  the  two  following  years.  If,  however, 
she  decides  not  to  go  to  college,  £100  per  year  will  be  paid 
her  for  three  years  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1.)  That  the  scholar  shall  devote  as  much  of  the  three 
years  as  is  equivalent  to  the  usual  university  terms  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  German,  and 
Russian  languages,  one  in  each  year.  Residence  in  France. 
Germany,  and  Russia,  for  at  least  part  of  the  year,  to  be 
obligatory.  The  Scholarship  for  the  second  and  third 
year  to  be  conditional  on  the  acquisition  of  one  language 
each  year. 

(2.)  That  the  scholar  shall  pursue  during  these  years  a 
course  of  study  under  conditions  which  shall  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  me,  progress  in  which  shall  be  tested 
by  periodical  examinations. 

Limitations. — Any  woman  of  any  age  or  nationality  can 
enter  for  the  examination,  but  the  scholarship  will  not  be 
awarded  to  any  candidate  who  has  completed  her  27th  year 
before  January  1st,  1891. 

Honour  Certificates  and  Supplementary  Prizes  — 

Honour  certificates  will  be  awarded  as  follows :  1.  For  the 
best  examination  paper  sent  in  by  any  ccmpetitor,  regardless 
of  age.  2.  For  the  best  examination  paper  sent  in  by  any 


competitor  between  21  and  25.  3.  For  the  best  examination 
paper  sent  in  by  competitors  under  21.  To  each  of  these 
honour  certificates  will  be  attached  the  sum  of  £10,  which  win 
be  remitted  to  the  successful  competitor  with  the  certificate. 

Certifleates  of  Merit.— in  addition  to  the  Scholarship 
and  honour  certificates,  a  certain  number  of  certificates  of 
merit  will*  be  issued  to  those  competitors  whose  papeis  show 
exceptional  painstaking,  industrious  application,  original 
thought,  01  other  praiseworthy  qualities. 

Method  and  Place  of  Examination.— The  examina- 
tion, which  will  take  place  on  the  general  lines  of  t"he 
Science  and  Art  Examinations  at  South  Kensington,  wjU, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  be  conducted  in  the  locality  of  the 
persons  presenting  themselves  for  examination.  On  a  certain 
day  and  hour  they  will  meet  at  an  appointed  place,  where,  in 
the  presence  of  a  trustworthy  person,  the  examination  papers 
will  be  simultaneously  distributed  to  all  competitors,  who 
will  then  and  there  have  to  sit  down  and  write  out  answers 
to  the  printed  questions  within  a  given  number  of  hours,  with- 
out using  any  book,  **  crib,"  or  outside  assistance.  At  the 
end  of  the  sitting,  the  papers  will  be  collected,  sealed  up, 
and  forwarded  to  me.  I  shall  submit  them  to  ccmpetent 
judges  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  names  of  the 
successful  competitors  will  be  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Review.  The  names  of  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors will  not  be  published. 

Date  of  Examination.— The  examination  will  take 
place  as  early  in  January  as  can  be  arranged,  subject  to  the 
difficulties  of  distance.  With  candidates  entered  as  far 
apart  as  Darjeeling  in  the  East,  and  Demerara  in  the  West, 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  fix  the  examination  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Otherwise,  the  distant  competitors 
will  only  receive  the  December  number  a  day  or  two  before 
having  to  be  examined  in  its  contents.  The  precise  date 
will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

General  Instructions.— Although  the  examination  will 
be  limited  to  the  articles  on  the  Progress  of  the  World  and 
the  Character  Sketches  from  July  to  December,  competitors 
will  be  expected  to  have  read  the  prefatory  paper,  "  To  All 
English-speaking  Folk,**  which  appeared  in  the  first  number 
of  the  lievierc.  A  copy  of  this  will  be  sent  to  any  address^ 
on  receipt  of  one  halfpenny  stamp  for  postage. 

In  awarding  the  Scholarship,  account  will  be  taken  of 
handwriting,  as  well  as  of  spelling  and  grammar. 

In  filling  in  the  examination  paper,  each  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  express  her  own  opinion  frankly ;  dissent  irom 
my  views  will  be  regarded  as  natural,  and  often  inevitable. 
^Vhen  the  awards  are  made,  the  successful  competitors  wDl 
produce  certificates  of  birth  in  proof  of  age  before  '  he  prizes 
are  distributed.  In  other  cas  js,  a  simple  statement  will  suffice. 

The  nature  and  condition  of  the  prizes  that  will  be 
offered  next  year  will  be  announced  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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OUR  ASSOCIATION  OF  HELPERS. 

SERVICE  FOR   NOVEMDGR-MEALS  FOR  STARVING  SCHOLARS. 


DHE  Service  for  November  to  which  I  would  call  the 
particular  prompt  attention  of  each  helper  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  arrangements  at  present  made  for 
the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  starving 
nnd,  half -clad  children  who  attend  our  public  elementary 
^schools.    I  want  to  know  the  facts  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
)rder  to  have  them  ready  for  presentation  in  the  December 
number. 

THE  STATISTICS  OF  STARVATION  IX  LONDON. 

The  following  facts  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Special 
♦:>ub-Committee  of  the  London  School  Board  on  Meals  for 
i^chool  Children,  dated  25th  July,  1889,  may  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  average  number  of  children  attending  Board 
t^hools  in  London  was,  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry,  341,495. 

these  110,759  had  their  fees  remitted  for  poverty, 
,Tnd  43,888  are  returned  by  the  teachers  as  habitually 
attending  school  in  want  of  food " ;  24,739  of 
these  hungry  ones  left  school  unfed,  for  all  charit- 
able efforts  fafled  to  provide  more  than  19,149 
with  enough  food.  In  some  districts  there  was  an  excess 
of  effort,  resulting  in  waste  and  demoralization,  while  in 
other  places  the  children  were  starving.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  in  favour  of  concerted  action  by  means 
oi  a  representative  Council  based  upon  tho  principle 
that  no  child  really  under-fed  should  be  without 
one  meal  a  day.  It  was  decided  that  a  sufficient  meal 
cannot  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  less  than  Id.  per  dinner 
And  ^d.  for  breakfast,  and  it  can  only  be  done  at  these 
figures  if  there  is  no  charge  for  rent,  plant,  firing,  and 
■service,  and  if  there  is  an  attendance  of  100  children  at 
plape  qf  distribution. 

The  Council  constituted  in  accordance  with  these  recom- 
mendations has  worked  well.  This  year,  as  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderman  Savory,  is  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  an  effort  will  probably  be  made  to  hold  a  Mansion 
House  meeting,  with  the  object  of  placing  the  scheme 
for  providing  meals  for  starving  scholars  on  a  per- 
manent working  footing. 

"WOBK  DONE  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

From  the  appendix  to  the  London  School  Board  Report 
it  appears  that  a  system  of  halfpenny  dinners  prevails 
tliroughout  the  town.  At  Grateshead  a  penny  dinner 
sy.stem  has  been  established,  and  charitable  committees 
exist  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  independently 
iif  tlie  Board.  At  Manchester  the  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  su]>-committee  of  the  School  Board.  At  Edinbro* 
tho  Committee  for  Feeding  and  Clothing  Destitute 
Children  sometimes  supplies  clothing  as  well  as  food. 
At  (i.iteshead  a  number  of  garments  are  distributed  to 
the  i^oorcst  children — the  opinion  of  the  General  Belief 


Committee  being  that  the  method  of  relieving  distress 
through  the  schools  reduces  the  pauperizing  tendency  to 
a  minimum.  At  Glasgow  tlie  Poor  Children's  Dinner 
Table  Society  reports  that  **  many  of  the  children  cannot 
come  to  the  tables  or  attend  school  until  they  get  a  little 
assistance  in  the  way  of  clothing."  In  some  other  places 
a  small  fund  exists  for  supplying  scholars  with  boots  or 
shoes. 

WHAT  THE  HELFERB  SHOULD  DO. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  ground  is  far  from 
being  adequately  covered.  The  stan-ing  little  scholars 
are  fed  in  one  school  and  left  to  hunger  in  another,  and 
even  where  systematic  measures  have  been  taken  to 
secure  them  at  least  one  meal  a  day,  there  are  thousands 
who  do  not  get  even  that.  I  ask  my  helpers, 
therefore,  to  furnish  me  as  promptly  as  possible  with 
information  which  will  enable  me  to  publish,  in 
the  December  number,  a  general  survey  of  what  is 
actually  being  done.  Precise  statistics  are  of  less 
importance  than  clear  ideas  and  helpful  suggestions. 
What  we  want  in  approaching  these  social  questions  is  to 
ascertain  the  best  that  has  been  done  in  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  philanthropic  communities,  and  then  to  try  to 
level  all  other  places  up  to  their  level.  Helpers  may  be 
guided  in  their  enquiries  by  the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  Obtain  from  the  chairman  or  clerk  of  the  School 
Board,  or  school  attendance  committee?,  what  information 
he  can  supply,  either  by  printed  report  or  otherwise,  as 
to  what  is  actually  being  done  to  supply  meals  or  clothing 
to  the  starving,  ill-clad  scholars. 

2.  If  the  officials  are  unable  to  supply  information,  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  from  those  who  administer  local 
charitable  relief  what  is  being  done,  and  how  far  the 
need  of  the  children  is  being  supplied. 

3.  The  information  should  include,  if  possible,  state- 
ments as  to  (1)  average  attendance  at  school  in  the  districts; 
(2)  number  of  scholars  whom  their  teachers  return  as 
**  habitually  in  want  of  food  ;  "  (3)  what  steps  are  taken 
to  provide  them  with  (a)  food  and  (6)  clothing  ;  (4)  how 
many  children  are  regularly  fed  in  this  way,  at  what  cost, 
and  how  the  money  is  provided  ;  (5)  what  are  the  chief 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  what  has  been  found  the 
most  effective  method  of  preventing  the  grievous  scandal 
of  compelling  little  children,  faintand  dull  from  starvation, 
to  learn  the  lessons  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

As  there  are  many  districts  where,  as  yet,  I  have  no 
helpera,  I  appeal  to  teachers,  school  managers,  and  the 
charitable  generally,  to  assist  me  in  making  this  inquiry  as 
complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible. 
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"THE  MOST  INFLUENTIAL" 

I  have  received  returns  of  ''The  Most  Influential"  from 
the  following  districts.  Helpers  who  have  not  yet  filled 

in  these  forms  are  requested  to  do  so  without  any  further 
delay,  or  return  them  blank. 

Barrow-in-Furness  Lciccsterthire— Mid  Division 

Bath  Lewisham 

Bo«ton  Lincolnthire  (South  Lindscj')— 

Brecknockshire  HomcaaJe  Division 

Brighton  Liverpool  (the  nine  Divisions) 

Bucks -North,  or  Buckinjcham  Merionethshire 

Division  Mlddle^borough 

5"*^«.  Jdiadlesex— Brentford  Division 

Bury  St.  E  Jmunds.  „       Baling  Division 

Camberwell— North  BntieUl  Division 

„       — Dulwich  Newcastle-on-Tyue 

,^   t!'       -Peckham  Northumberland-Wanibeck  Dlvi- 

Cambs— West  Division  glon 

Carnarvon  District  (Pwllheli)  Noltingliam 

Camarvonshh-e— South  Division  PembroKcshire 

Cheshh^— Macclesfield  Division  Penrj-n  and  Falmouth 

Chrlstchurch  Portsmouth 

Cornwall— S.B.  Division  Sheffield  (the  five  Divisions) 

—Truro     „  Somerset- West  Division 

Coventry  „  —Wells 

Croydon    ^         ^  St.  Helens.  Uncashire 

Cumberland— North  Division  Suiiderland 

Darlington  Surrey- N.B.  Division 

Devonshire— North  Division  „    -S.W.  Division 

Dorsetshire— Bast  Division  Taunton 

Dudley  Walsall 

Durham  Co.— Houghton-Ie-Spring  Weston-super-Mare. 

Division  Wigan 

Essex— N.E.  Division  Worcestershire-East  Division 

Glamorganshire— South  Division  Yarmouth,  Great 

Hackney-North  Division  Yorkshire,  N.  Bidlng-Riclimond 

Hants— West  Division  Division 

Hartlepool  Yorkshire.    W.   Biding  -  Colne 

Lamt)eih— Brixton  Division  Valley  Division 

Lancashire  North— N.  Lonstlale  Yorlcshir^,  W.  Hiding— Hal Um- 

Division  «l,lre  Division 

Lancashire,  S.E— HadclilTe  Div.  Yorkshire,  West  Eiding  —  Ripon 

Lticestcr  Division. 

W0BKH0U3E  LITERATUBB. 

The  Helpers  generally  are  requested  to  see  to  it  that 
receiving-boxes  are  established  in  the  districts,  and  that 
they  are  regularly  cleared. 

THE  PIPE  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

The  picture  drawn  by  our  Helper  of  the  poor  old  man 
in  the  workhouse,  puffing  away  at  an  empty  pipe,  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  corresponae^ts.  One 
writes  to  suggest  that  the  confiscated  tobacco  which  is 
at  present  burned  in  the  Queen's  Tobacco  Pipe" 
should  be  distributed  to  the  workhouses  through  the 
Local  Self-Govemment  Board.  The  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  at  present  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Treasury.  If  Mr.  Goechen  can,  I 
feel  assured  he  will,  break  through  the  red-tape  barriers 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  utilisation  of  this 
tobacco.  Even  a  member  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Association 
might  be  willing  to  allow  these  poor  old  fellows,  who 
have  nothing  left  to  look  forward  to  in  this  world,  the 
solitary  luxury  of  a  whiff  of  tobacco.  Another  correspon- 
dent, who  dates  from  the  High  Alps,  and  signs  himself 
"Old  Screw  "says:— 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  your  suggestion  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  for  a  scheme  to 
supply  smokers  in  union  workhouses  with  tobacco.  I  am 
afraid,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standard,  I  am  the  most  selfish 
of  mortals,  as  I  never  give  a  cent  away  for  purposes  of  so- 
called  charity,  but  this  scheme  of  yours  appeals  at  once  to 
the  sympathies  of  a  hardened  and  inveterate  smoker.  Were 
I  in  London,  I  would  at  once  start  a  collecting-box  for  the 
fund,  and  levy  contributions  for  it  on  my  smoking  acquaint- 
ances, but  unfortunately  ray  business  compels  me  to  be  a 
wanderer  round  the  Continent  for  the  next  nine  months.  I 
can,  however,  do  a  little,  and  would  like  to  contribute  a  pound 
of  what  I  couKidcr  the  best  smoking  tobacco— viz.,  "Player's 
Navy  Cut "  (this  is  not  an  advertisenM»nt).  I  enclose,  there- 
fore, a  cheque  for  the  amount — Ss.  8d. 


A  well  known  firm  of  tobacconists  write  me  a» 
follows : — 

We  noticed  yesterday,  in  this  month's  number  of  the 
Review  op  Reviews,  a  paragraph  headed  "  The  Empty  Pipe 
in  the  Infirmary  Ward,"  and  our  sympathies  were  strongly 
aroused  by  your  pathetic  description  of  the  old  fellow  sitting 
up  in  bed  sucking  at  an  empty  pipe."  Most  of  us  must  have- 
seen  what  great  comfort  and  solace  smoking  gives  to  the- 
aged  and  infirm,  who,  after  a  life  of  activity,  are  compelled 
to  long  days  of  weariness  and  inaction.  Probably,  to  them,„ 
kindness  could  take  no  more  welcome  form  than  something 
to  put  in  the  empty  pipe,  and  it  gives  us  very  great  pleasuro- 
to  contribute  to  the  box  you  have  started  for  this  purpose  50 
packets  of  tobacco,  sent  herewith,  and  beg  you  will  count 
on  us  for  a  similar  contribution  monthly  fcr  the  next  six 
months.— Yours  very  truly,  .  : 

Allen  k  Wright. 


FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL. 

I  have  been  in  receipt  of  multitudes  of  appeals  from., 
private  persons,  from  societies,  and  others,  asking  me  to 
insert  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  persons  or  institutions  in  * 
which  they  are  interested.  This  month  I  received  somo^' 
very  curious  applications.  Among  others,  take  the  fcJ-- 
lowing : —  v 

A  vicar  of  a  parish,  ^*ith  income  after  paying  rates,  taxes/ 
life  insurances,  a  little  over  £100  per  annum,  saddled  with 
a  large  house  and  many  ties,  finds  it  impoMible  to  live.  He; 
is  young,  active,  gifted  in  many  ways,  and  capable  of  adapt-* 
ing  himself  to  many  secular  callings ;  he  would  willingly* 
devote  five  days  a  week  to  some  remunerative  work,  which 
would  help  him  to  clear  off  some  old  debts,  and  help  him  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  family  ;  or  he- 
would  let  part  of  his  large  house  unfurnished.  Would  fricndsk 
in  council  please  advise  an  almost  distracted  man  in  thch 
prime  of  life  with  all  his  powers  in  full  vigour  ?  .  i 

eccles  election.— helper's  report. 
Our  Helper  from  Eccles  sends  the  following  report : — , 

I  took  great  pains  to  obtain  an  impartial  judgment.^ 
I  attended  the  meetings  on  both  sides,  talked  with  bothfc 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  as  to  their  prospects.  On  elootion.  * 
day  I  called  in  some  of  the  poorest  cottages  and  found  then^ 
voting  "blue,"  because  "the  Conservatives  have  given  us- 
cheap  bread."   I  said,  "Indeed!     Who  repealed  the  Com.^ 
Laws  7  "   They  said  "  Yes,  we  know  about  that,  but  we  mean  * 
NOW.  Bread  is  cheaper  when  the  Tories  are  in  power,  and  that'* 
is  a  great  thing  to  poor  folks  like  us,  with  so  many* 
mouths  to  feed."   I  said  no  more,  my  ermnd  was  not 
party  one.   I  went  to  use  my  eyes  and  ears  in  a  scientific 
way.   I  spent  most  of  the  day  walking  about  near  tho' 
polling  booths,  and  heard  the  conversation  of  contending 
partizans— it  was  all  the  Irish  Question,  and  nothing  but., 
the  Irish  Question,  ditto  till  2  a,m.    "  How  would  you  liko* 
the  Irish  to  govern  us?"  was  the  cry  of  all  the  Liberals" 
and  this  question  was  addressed  to  me  repeatedly  during  the 
day.   In  public  meetings  the  Liberals  had  everything  t heir- 
own  way,  even  in  the  meetings  called  by  their  opponents.. 
They  spent  all  their  energies  on  the  colliers,  warning  them 
against  grandmotherly  legislation.    Mr.  Roby  put  up  a  notic^ 
in  the  mill  that  his  employes  were  free  to  take  whatever  action 
they  liked  in  the  election  against  himself,  and  no  one  wouldl 
interfere  with  them.   Not  so  Mr.  Egerton,  who  went  roun4, 
to  his  collieries  with  an  agent  from  the  North—a  collier—  who^ 
was  dead  against  Mr.  Picard.    The  Liberals  worked  very* 
hard  among  the  navvies,  who  are  decidedly  independent* 
in  their  modes  of  thinldng.  If  ever  there  was  a  "Hornet: 
Rule"  election  fair  and  square,  Eccles  was  the  type.  Mr. 
Roby  is  an  advocate  for  penny  postage  throughout  the- 
English-speaking  world.    He  signed  the  Address  to  Hes* 
Majesty  on  the  subject  last  spring. 
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OCEAN  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

BY  MR.  J.  HENNIKER  HEATON,  M.P. 


HCEAN  Penny  Postage  is  coming,  but  not,  I  regret  to  say  as  a  patriotic  Briton,  througli  tho  Initiative  of  my  own 
country.  Tho  honour,  thanks  to  the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Raikes,  and  tho  lack  of  resolution  on  tJie  part  of  his 
colleagues,  is  destined  to  fall  to  the  American  Republic.  Ocean  Penny  Po^tago  is  good,  no  matter  how  It 
is  obtained  ;.  but  it  is  difficult  to  repress  an  expression  of  poignant  regret  that  the  boon  should  be  attained  shorn 
of  tho  advantages  which  might  have  accompanied  it  had  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen  been  capable  of  a  broad  and  generous 
resolution.  The  leadership  in  the  cause  of  cheap  international  postage  might  have  been  ours,  and  by  making  tho 
English-speaking  world  the  area  within  which  a  penny  was  the  universal  medium  of  postal  communication  we  might 
have  affirmed  before  all  men  that  greater  brotherhood  which  knows  neither  Empire  nor  Republic,  but  makes  of  one 
family  all  the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world.  According  to  Mr.  Henniker  Beaton's  report,  which  I  publish 
below,  the  American  Government  is  fully  resolved  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  establishing 
penny  postage  between  America  and  Europe.  The  suggestion  to  make  the  penny  post  contermmous  with  the  English- 
speaking  race  met  with  no  response  at  Washington,  for  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  was  promptly  reminded  that  the  American 
Republic  was  by  no  means  exclusively  English-speaking.  The  Gennan  element  was  too  strong  to  allow  politicians  even 
to  entertain  for  one  moment  any  extension  of  cheap  postage  to  England  without  also  including  Germany.  Thus  it  is 
not  only  that  the  leadership  of  the  English-speaking  races  has  been  allowed  to  drop  from  the  hands  of  Britain, 
but  it  has  passed  to  those  of  a  Government  which  is  largely  Anglo-German. — Ed.] 


At  the  Jubilee  Postal  Dinner,  in  January  last,  the 
Postmaster  •  General  challenged  me  to  prove  that 
the  Colonies  —  especially  India  and  Australasia — 
could  show  a  sufficient  **area  of  productivity,"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  there  was  a  reasdnable  probability 
of  their  furnishing  correspondence  enough  to  make  the 
penny  rate  remunerative,  llie  figures  which  I  am  about 
to  set  forth  give  eloquent  refutation  to  this  doubt.  And 

his  5d.  and  6d.  rates  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  what  may  we  look  for  when  the 
flood-pfates  are  opened  by  the  institution  of  the 
penny  rate?  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  onus 
of  proof  in  this  question  lies  on  the  Postmaster-General. 
Two  months  after  this  confident  speech,  he  abandoned, 
and  so  condemned,  the  5d.  and  6d.  rates.  It  is  clearly 
for  this  great  State  official,  opposing  the  reform  desired,  to 
show  that  the  statistics  of  the  mails  sent  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  colonies,  and  received  from  them  in 
return,  support  his  view,  and  condemn  those  who  main- 
tain that  there  is  still  great  and  undeveloped  power  of 
growth  and  expansion  in  tho  colonial  postal  service.  It 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  supply  facts  and  statistics 
that  would  demolish  my  case.  Instead  of  this  the 
Minister  has  remained  rolled  up  like  a  hedgehog  in 
impenetrable  defences,  presenting  to  the  inquisitive 
reformer  a  bristling  array  of  quibbles,  evasions,  and 
refusals.  The  Secretary  of  the  Post-Office,  Sir  A.  Black- 
wood»  declared  that  the  officials  kept  no  statistics  of 
their  foreign  and  colonial  mails  despatched  aiid  received, 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  it  would  involve  great 
expense  I "  Yet  to  every  person  of  common  sense  it  is 
dear  that  England,  being  a  compact  island,  ofi!ers  special 


facilities  for  obtaining  statistics  while  the  mails  are  cross- 
ing the  sea  in  the  steamboats. 

I  have,  therefore,  made  it  my  business  to  procure 
directly  from  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Governments  con- 
cerned, the  statistics  denied  me  at  home,  and  in  every 
case  I  have  met  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  been 
supplied  at  once  with  the  fullest  information.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  I  have  recently  completed  the  task  I  had  set  myself 
of  investigating  these  figures.  And  I  find  that  there  is  on 
the  average  an  increase  in  the  correspondence  that  reaches 
our  shores  of  about  100  per  cent,  in  ten  years — in  some 
cases  300  per  cent.  We  know  that  the  mails  sent  out 
from  this  country  stand  in  proportion  to  the  incoming 
mails  as  five  to  four,  or  thereabouts,  and  we  see  at  once 
how  irresistible  are  the  instincts  and  influences  which 
produce  this  never-ceasing  ebb  and  flow  of  human  inter- 
course, by  which  the  wants  of  the  civilised  world  are  made 
known  and  supplied. 

STATISTICS. 

United  States  and  CANADA.—In  1880  the  United 
States  and  Canada  sent  to  England  5,093,000  letters,  and 
in  1889  10,466,000  letters— an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent.  During  those  ten  years  the  increase  of  our  domestic 
correspondence  was  only  40  per  cent. 

India. — In  1871-2  India  sent  to  tho  United  Kingdom 
1,360,000  letters,  and  in  1888  3,246,000  letters.  The 
total  number  of  all  articles  sent  to  and  received  from 
India  through  the  post  in  18V1-2  was  4,728,603.  In 
1888-9  no  less  than  17^042,721  articles  were  exchanged. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — In  1880  the  number  of  letters 
sent  from  tJie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England  was  4*76  00  . 
In  1888  no  less  -han  896,000  letters  were  despatched 
from  that  Colony  to  *  .  ^^and. 

NifiW  ^ouTH  Wales.— In  1879  New  South  Wales 
despatched  369,000  letters  to  England  and  received 
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488,000  letters  from  us.  In  1888  New  South  Wales 
despatched  724,000  letters  to  England  and  received  in 
return  1,130,000  letters. 

Victoria.— In  1880  Victoria  despatched  474,000 letters 
to  and  received  528,000  letters  from  Engknd.  In  1888 
Victoria  despatched  806,000  letters  to,  and  received 
981,000  letters  from,  England. 

South  Australia. — In  1874  South  Australia  received 
336,000  articles  from,  and  despatched  230,000  to, 
England.  In  1883  South  Australia  received  706,000 
articles  by  post  from,  and  despatched  583,000  to, 
England.  Tlie  increase  in  letters  from  1880  to  1889 
amounts  to  over  100  per  cent. 

Queensland.  —  In  1879  Queensland  exchanged 
324,000  letters  with  England,  and  in  1883,  622,000. 
In  1879  Queensland  despatched  108,000  letters  to 
England,  and  in  1889,  460,000  letters. 

The  returns  from  the  minor  colonies  show  in  nearly 
every  case  an  increase  of  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  years'  correspondence  with  England. 

PENNY    POSTAGE    EXISTS    BETWEEN   THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA. 

Of  my  late  journey  to  America  I  can  hardly  speak 
with  patience,  because  I  found  that  the  Americans  and 
Canadians  not  only  understood,  but  were  enjoying,  for 
themselves  exclusively,  the  very  reforms  for  which  I 
am  agitating. 

A  BRILLIANT  BARGAIN. 

How  can  we  regard  with  patience  such  a  fact  as  this  ? 
I  went  out  to  New  York  in  the  Majestic.  That  vessel 
carried  Her  Majesty's  mails,  and  her  owners  received 
£1,000  from  our  postal  authorities  for  this  service.  I  re- 
turned in  her,  and  she  brought  over  here  the  American 
mails,  of  about  the  same  volume  as  the  British.  But  as 
the  American  taxpayer's  interests  are  well  looked  after, 
the  steamship  owners  only  received  about  £500  from 
the  United  States'  Post  Office  for  the  transportation  of 
the  American  bags  of  letters.  The  distance  from  Queens- 
town  to  New  York  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  from 
New  York  to  Quoenstown,  the  same  ship  is  employetl  in 
each  case,  the  same  number  of  mailbags  are  flung  (like 
sacks  of  potatoes)  into  the  hold.  Yet  we  pay  3s.  per 
pound  for  the  transatlantic  carrii^e  of  our  letters,  while 
the  Americans  only  pay  Is.  8d.  That  is  one  fact  which 
ought  to  be  digested  by  the  British  letter-writer  and  tax- 
payer. 

CANADA  WOOED  THROUGH  THE  POST. 

Another  fact,  to  the  importance  of  which  our  postal 
magnates  are  blind  or  indifferent,  must  now  be  related. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  absorb  or  annex  Canada  ;  of  the  M'Eanley  Bill, 
which  is  to  force  the  Dominion  to  join  the  Union ;  and  of  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  the  Canadians.  I  found  that  years  ago 
the  American  Government  quietly  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  Ottawa  Government,  under  which  American 
citizens  can  send  a  letter  weighing  one  ounce  thousands 
of  miles,  say  from  New  York  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
British  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  rail,  for  one  penny.  The 
Canadians  can  themselves  send  a  le-ter  to  any  part  of  the 
States  for  less  than  Ijd.,  a  rate  which  wiU  shortly  be 
reduced  to  Id.  The  natural  consequence  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  vast  correspondence  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  welding  of  innumerable  links  of  com- 


mercial and  personal  interests  binding  them  together.  I 
had  ocular  proof  of  this,  on  counting  the  mailbags 
destined  for  the  United  States,  and  lying  in  the  post- 
offices  at  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere.  How  does  our 
Post  Office  meet  and  counteract  this  insidious  attempt,  by 
means  of  the  Penny  Post,  to  sap  Canadian  loyalty,  and 
secure  the  Canadian  markets  ?  Why,  by  enforcing  a  2}d. 
rate  on  every  letter  sent  from  this  country  to  Caimda. 

There  is  also  a  penny  service  from  any  part  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  and  thus  there  Is  already,  to  our 
prejudice,  an  International  Penny  Post  throughout  North 
America. 

THE  2Jd.  rate  unfair  TO  CANADA. 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  new  uniform 
2id.  colonial  rate  be  put  in  force  for  every  letter  to 
India,  the  East,  and  Australasia,  Id.  of  that  2{d.  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  France  and  Italy  for  the  trans- 
Continental  carriage  of  it  from  Calais  to  Brindisi. 
Parliament  having  sanctioned  the  principle  of  a  cheap 
**  all-sea  service  "  rid  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  follows 
that  an  ^*  all -sea  "  letter  can  only  be  charged  l^d.,  as  the 
Calais-Brindisi  charge  will  not  be  incurred.  That  will  be 
a  near  approach  to  the  proposed  Penny  rate.  But 
there  is  an  all- sea"  service  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  too,  and  therefore,  Canada  has  a  clear  claim  to 
the  Ijd.  rate.  If  she  is  to  be  denied  this,  her  clear 
right,  where  is  the  boasted  **  uniformity  "  of  rate  ? 

A  TRANSATLANTIC  PENNY  POST. 

I  must  now  mention  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance.  There  is  a  rumour,  and  it  comes  to  us 
from  various  directions,  that  the  American  Government, 
which  includes,  among  other  able  men,  in  Mr.  Wanna- 
maker,  the  Postmaster-General,  a  statesman  of  unsur- 
passed astuteness  and  far-sightedness,  is  about  to 
negotiate  a  Convention  establishing  a  penny  transatlantic 
post  to  Europe,  generally,  so  as  to  include  Germany.  As 
such  a  ser^dce  would  be  far  less  costly  than  the  domestic 
Mexican  and  Canadian  penny  post  of  the  States,  and 
would  both  stimulate  American  manufactures  and 
gratify  millions  of  citizens  who  have  connexions  in 
Europe,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
that  must  be  both  profitable  and  popular.  But  one  may 
be  excused  for  regretting  that  the  historic  leadership  of 
Great  Britain  in  au  matters  of  postal  progress  is  at  last  to  be 
tamely  abdicated,  and  that  her  primacy  amcmg  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  is  to  be  abandoned  in  favo*ur  of  a  young  and 
aspiring  nationality,  which,  though  closely  akin  to  us,  has 
never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  our  interest  to  its  own  con- 
venience. 

Such  an  abdication,  if  it  should  take  place,  would  be  the 
first  step  towards  the  renunciation  of  our  position  as  fear- 
less pioneers  in  economic  and  administrative  reform  of  all 
kinds — a  position  which  secures  to  us  the  confidence,  and, 
with  that,  the  banking,  shipping,  and  manufacturing 
business  of  the  world. 

WHO  STOPS  THE  WAY  ? 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  real 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  realization  of  the  great  measure 
of  Imperial  Penny  Postage  is  simply  the  sensitive  ammir 
propre  of  two  or  three  high  officials,  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  premature  and  uncompromising  hostility 
to  a  reform  urgently  demanded  by  the  whole  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Press,  and  essential  to  the  happiness  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 
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LEADIHC  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REYIEWS. 


THE  CONSCIENCE  MONET  OF  SOCIETY 

WITH  MB.  GLADSTONE  AS  ITS  KEEPER. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Gladstone  discusses  Mr. 
Carnecie's  Gospel  of  Wealth  "  in  an  article  of  seventeen 
or  ei^teen  pages.  Mr.  Carnegie,  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  confronted  the  moral  and  social  problems  of  wealth 
more  boldly  than  any  previous  writer.  His  com*age  and 
frankness — both  of  them  superlative — are  among  the 
attendant  virtues  which  walk  in  the  train  of  a  munificence 
not  less  modest  and  simple  than  it  is  habitual  and 
splendid.  After  passing  in  review  Mr.  Camegie*s  doc- 
trines, Mr.  Gladstone  concludes  his  article  by  a  reconuuen- 
dation  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 
"  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,"  he  says,  **  there  was  an 
institution  known  as  the  l^versal  Beneficent  Associa- 
tion, but  its  universal  beneficence  was  limited  to  the 
circle  of  Evangehcal  Protestants. 

This  Association  purported  to  be  a  combination  of  persons 
who  bound  themselves  in  honour  to  one  another  to  give 
away  from  year  to  year  at  the  least  a  certain  fixed  proportion 
of  their  incomes ;  fixed,  that  is  to  say,  by  themselves  ;  so 
that  as  between  man  and  man  there  was  no  other  guarantee, 
than  honour,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement." 

Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  reconstitute  it,  but  without 
the  theological  Hmitation. 

Tlie  object  in  view  is  to  induce  everyone,  who  may  be 
willing,  to  open  an  accoimt  with  his  own  conscience,  in  order 
to  secure  a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  of  giving. 
He  is  to  make  what  he  may  think  a  due  appropriation  out 
of  his  substance  for  purposes  lying  outside  the  expendi- 
ture appUed  to  the  necessities  or  convenience  of  hmiself 
and  hifi  family. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  step  which  is 
immediately  contemplated  in  these  remarks  is  one  attended 
with  the  smallest  possible  expense.  It  is  to  found  (if  the  dis- 
tinction may  be  permitted)  an  association,  but  not  a  society. 
It  is  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  honour,  under  which  the  bonds- 
men would  have  no  public  action  whatever  in  common.  They 
would  subscribe  an  engagement  having  no  legal  force  ;  and 
no  moral  sanction,  no  JErinnues,  to  enforce  it,  except  the 
action  of  the  private  conscience  in  the  internal  forum. 
For  the  engagement  is  to  give  away  a  proportion  of  the 
annual  receipt  which  the  individual  himself  will  fix,  will 
alter  if  he  pleases,  and  which,  altered  or  unaltered,  he  will 
not  be  called  to  promulgate.  If  it  is  said  he  does  not  know 
exactly  what  his  income  is,  let  him  allow  a  margin  ;  and  let 
him,  if  he  think  proper,  rule  everything  in  his  own  favour  by 
taking  it  at  what  he  knows  to  be  its  minimum.  If  it 
be  asked,  may  he  credit  himself  with  his  poor's  rate  which 
is  compulsory,  or  with  a  contribution  to  a  statue  of  a  public 
benefactor  which  relieves  no  human  want  or  misery,  again  it  is 
in  his  own  power,  like  the  estate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
He  will,  however,  not  fail  to  remember  that  his  obligation 
is  only  to  give  not  less  than  the  proportion  he  has  fixed.  It 
does  not  restrain  him  from  giving  more.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  with  practice,  his  ideas  will  alter  and  improve.  The 
burden  will  be  lost  in  the  privilege.  He  will  learn  as  to 
giving  that,  like  mercy, 

It  blessctli  him  tliat  gives  and  h!m  that  takes." 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are : — First,  it  will  place  us 
in  honest  co-operation  with  those  from  whom  we  differ.  This 
is  a  distinct  good,  for  it  will  tend  to  soften  the  asperities 
which  difference  engenders.  Secondly,  for  that  portion  of 
the  community  who  find  economies  either  necessary  or  con- 


genial, a  certain  dignity  will  be  conferred  upon  these  econo- 
mies, and  they  will  be  redeemed  from  the  sense  of  meannessy 
if  they  are  made  in  order  to  render  possible  the  fattening  of  a 
dedicated  fund.  And,  thirdly,  in  many  cases  of  begging 
letters  and  the  like,  who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  it  pain- 
ful to  have  his  own  pecuniary  interest  pitted  against  even 
a  questionable  applicant  7  But,  under  the  plan  now  in  our 
contemplation,  the  applicant  goes  against  the  fund,  not 
against  our  personal  means  of  indulgence  and  enjoyment :  so 
that  we  can  afford  to  treat  him  dispassionately,  and  reject 
him,  if  need  be,  with  a  quiet  conscience,  as  it  maJces  us  none 
the  richer. 

I  have  not  thus  taken  upon  me  the  office  of  tendering  a 
recommendation  to  my  fellow-members  of  the  community^ 
bearing  upon  the  order  of  actual  life,  without  ascertaining  iii 
more  tban  one  quarter  from  whence  influence  may  flow  that 
there  is  a  desire  to  see  tried  some  experiment  of  the  kind, 
and  even  to  give  it  energetic  support.  The  work  of  corre- 
spondence necessary  to  organize  the  plan,  and  set  it  going,, 
would  be  altogether  beyond  my  power  to  undertake.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  be  the  careful  recipient  of  any 
assents  to  the  genenil  conception,  which  there  may  be  a  dis- 
position to  tender ;  and  (without  any  other  pledge)  I  should 
hold  myself  bound  to  make  such  endeavours  towards  a 
practical  beginning  as  would  at  least  prevent  good  intentions 
thus  conveyed  from  falling  to  the  ground. 


GENERAL  GORDON  AND  THE  MOSLEMS. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine^  Mr.  Haines  asks  **  Whati 
is  the  truth  about  Gordon's  death  V*  and  answers  thattho 
account  given  by  Dimitri  Georgio  Saporia,  a  half  caste 
Greek,  is  the  most  trustworthy.  This  witness  declares 
that  when  Gordon  met  the  Dervishes,  he  said  **I  am 
Gordon  Pasha,"  handing  them  his  sword  in  token  that  h& 
had  surrendered  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war. 
Instead  of  accepting  it,  the  Dervish  General  Nasr 
snatched  hold  of  the  sword  and  at  the  same  moment; 
struck  Gordon  with  his  own.  Gordon  fell,  rolled  down 
the  stairs,  and  as  he  rolled  another  General  struck  him 
in  Uie  left  side  with  a  spear.  Gordon  was  thus  slain 
contrary  to  the  Mahdi's  express  orders.  Mr.  Haines 
concludes  his  article  by  quoting  the  following  from  the 
Jeicish  Intelligeruier : — 

A  correspondent  mentions  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  one  of  the  Shereefs  of  Mecca.  Being  asked  whether  he 
liad  known  Gordon,  the  latter  answered,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  Did  you  also  know  that  noble  man  of  the  Old  Book 
(the  Bible)  ?  .  ,  .  How  astonished  and  edified  I  always 
was  with  his  conversation  1  How  humble  he  was  for  so  great 
a  Pasha !  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  free  and  the  slaves, 
were  alike  his  children.  He  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
the  verse  of  the  Koran  applies :  *  The  servants  of  the  Merciful 
are  those  who  walk  meekly  in  the  earth,  and  when  the 
ignorant  speak  unto  them  answer  Peace  1  and  who  pass 
the  night  adoring  their  Lord  and  standing  up  to 
pray  unto  Him '  (cxxv.  66).  .  .  .  Before  I  knew 
him,"  he  added,  "  I  hated  the  Christians,  but  Gordon  has 
taught  me  to  love  them,  and  I  see  more  clearly  every  day  that 
a  religion  which  makes  such  heroic,  faithful,  and  disinterested 
men  can  only  be  a  religion  coming  from  the  true  God.  And, 
believe  me,  the  whole  Mohammedan  world  has  felt,  and  still 
fee:s  every  day,  the  painful  loss  of  the  noble  defender  of 
Kartum.  We  must  not  grieve ;  he  is  happier  than  we  ;  he  is 
in  a  better  world  ;  for  the  Koran  says :  '  How  excellent  is  the 
reward  of  those  who  work  righteousness.' " 
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HOW  LONDON  IS  GOVERNED. 

BY  MR.  ALBEBT  SHAW. 

In  the  Century  Magazine^  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  whose  ad- 
mirable paper  on  "  Glasgow :  a  Municipal  Study,"  was 
quoted  at  length  in  the  Kkvusw  of  Reviews  some  months 
since,  contributes  to  the  Century  a  very  carefully  written 
paper  on  "  How  London  is  Governed.'*   He  says : — 

A  metropolitan  London,  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened 
city  this  world  has  ever  seen,  has  never  had  a  legal  existence, 
a  fixed  boundary  line,  or  a  municipal  government. 

It  is  only  lately  that  the  people  of  advanced  industrial 
nations  have  learned  to  accept  the  fact  that  life  in  cities 
under  artificial  conditions  must  be  the  permanent  lot  of  the 
great  majority,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  society  to  adapt 
the  urban  environment  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  Life 
in  the  modem  city  should  not  be  an  evil  or  a  misfortune  for 
any  class.  There  should  be  such  sanitary  arrangements  and 
administration  as  to  make  the  death  rate  of  the  great  city 
smaller  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  There  should 
be  such  educational  facilities  as  to  insure  to  all  the  young 
people  of  a  city  the  most  suitable  physical,  intellectual,  and 
industrial  training.  The  masses  of  people  in  London  are 
rising  to  some  faint  perception  of  these  truths,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  clamour  for  social  and  govemmental  reforms. 
The  immediate  future  of  London  is  fraught  with  magnificent 
possibilities.  From  the  extreme  of  chaos,  disorganisation, 
and  uncontrolled  freedom  of  individual  action,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  great  metropolis  may,  a  generation  hence, 
lead  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world  in  the  closeness  and 
unity  of  its  organization  and  in  the  range  of  its  municipal 
aotivities.  Munici^  socialism  has  a  better  outlook  in 
London  than  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  although  as  yet  London  has 
given  fewer  tangible  evidences  of  this  trend  than  has  any 
other  centre  of  civilization. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  government  of  London  will  be  that 
of  the  County  Council,  which  will  gradually  absorb  the 
authority  now  belonging  to  obscure  pwish  authorities,  and 
will  acquire  very  much  of  the  jurisdiction  now  and  heretofore 
exercised  directlv  by  departments  or  bureaus  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  full  development  of  that  government  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  Nobody  doubts  what  its  form  and 
principle  will  be.  The  absolute  control  of  municipal  affairs 
by  one  central,  elective  body,  representing  the  masses  of  the 
citizens,  will  be  the  permanent  and  final  government  of  this 
chief  of  urban  communities.  Such  is  the  British  ideal  of  a 
perfect  municipal  government. 

Why  does  it  not  occur  to  reformers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  American  cities  to  espouse 
the  simple,  republican,  stably-balanced  system  that  pertains 
in  all  foreign  countries,  and  pa/r  excellence  in  England,  of  a 
city  government  controlled  throughout  by  a  central  elective 
council  ? 

No  large  American  city  has,  at  this  moment,  so  favourable 
a  prospect  for  the  intellectual  and  industrial  training  of  all 
its  young  people  as  has  the  English  metropolis. 

There  is  much  that  is  instructive  and  admirable  in  the  govem- 
mental arrangements  of  London,  and  still  more  that  is  com- 
mendable in  the  spirit  of  reform  and  progress  that  is  now 
awake  and  active  there.  But  perhaps  the  chief  lessons  for 
us  in  America  are  lessons  of  warning.  If  London,  within 
the  lifetime  of  men  still  in  their  prime,  had  taken  due 
precautions,  what  errors  might  have  been  averted  1  London 
is  now  creating  a  park  system,  and  acquiring  land  that  has 
quadrupled  in  value  within  thirty  years.  London  is  widening 
and  straightening  streets,  and  incurring  thereby  the  expense 
of  appropriating  frontage  that  costs  twice  as  much  now  as 
it  would  have  cost  a  few  years  ago.  The  people  of  London 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  as  a  penalty 
for  the  reglect  to  provide  an  adequate  public  water  supply. 
They  suffer  an  inestimable  loss  in  convenience  and  in  actual 
monev  through  the  haphazard  nature  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion facilities.  An  intelligent  system  might  have  been  devised 
if  the  mnttcr  lia  l  received  due  attention  thirty  years  ago.  If 


London  had  provided  suitable  building  regulations  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  and  forbidden  faulty  and  unsanitary  con- 
struction, enormous  subsequent  expenses  of  demolition 
would  have  been  averted.  If  the  ground-rent  system  had 
not  been  allowed  to  grow  insidiously  through  the  past 
generations  the  general  character  of  London,  architecturally 
and  in  other  respects,  would  have  been  enormously  improved. 
Our  American  cities,  studying  the  experience  of  Old  World 
centres  like  London,  cannot  exercise  too  great  forethought 
in  preparing  for  the  greatness  that  inevitably  awaits  them. 


MRS.  BOOTH. 

BY  THE  GENERAL. 

There  is  a  brief  paper  signed  "  William  Booth,*^  en- 
titled "  A  Study  in  Character,"  in  tho  New  Review,  I 
extract  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  passages : — 

The  breath  had  hardly  left  her  body  when  my  son  Bram- 
well  Booth  met  with  an  unexpected  instance  of  love  and 
respect  with  which  his  mother  was  regarded.  He  had  returned 
hurriedly  to  London  to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
and  was  walking  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  from  the  station. 
Two  women  of  the  street  were  standing  on  the 
pavement  as  he  passed.  One  made  some  taunting  remark, 
when  her  companion  stopped  her,  saying,  "  Hush  I  hush  1 
Jenny,  don't  you  know  Mrs.  Booth  is  dead  ?  "  Many  tributes 
have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  my  wife  since  her  death, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  value  any  one  more  than  that ;  and 
I  do  not  vahie  it  the  less  on  account  of  the  source  whence  it 
came. 

This  courage  and  high  spirit  were  allied  with  a  deeply 
loving,  tender  nature.  Her  heart  was  drawn  to  everything 
that  was  weak  or  suffering.  Once,  when  she  was  a  little 
child,  she  saw  a  prisoner  bemg  taken  through  the  streets.  A 
rough  crowd  pressed  him  in  on  all  sides,  mocking  his  mis- 
fortune and  jeering  at  his  trouble.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
motionless.  Then  the  tears  welled  up  in  her  eves,  and, 
breaking  away  from  the  person  who  was  with  her,  she  made 
her  way  through  the  throng  and  placed  herself  by  the 
prisoner's  side.  *'He  seemed  so  lonely,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  comfort  him,"  was  the  explanation  she  gave  after- 
wards. 

Her  golden  rule  was  always  to  make  a  child  understand 
her,  if  possible,  before  inflicting  punishment,  and  never  to 
touch  the  body  of  the  culprit  before  the  mind  was  reached. 
A  recollection  here  rises  to  my  memory  of  a  scene  between 
my  wife  and  one  of  our  children.  Some  childish  fault  had 
been  committed  which  had  to  be  corrected.  Quietly  my  wife 
took  the  little  culprit  and  pointed  out  the  error.  At  first 
sullen  silence  prevailed,  b^t  soon  a  fiood  of  tears  followed, 
and  it  was  only  then  that  my  wife  administered  the  whipping 
that  was  due.  Afterwards  she  said  to  me,  "It  is  no  good 
correcting  the  body  until  you  have  reached  the  mind." 

Her  tenderness  for  children  was  almost  equalled  by  her 
kindly  feeling  for  animals.  If  she  saw  an  animal  badly 
treated  it  would  rouse  a  storm  of  indignation  within  her, 
which  would  find  vent  in  stern  rebuke ;  and  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  when  she  passed  a  man  who  was  brutally 
beating  his  horse,  that  she  jumped  from  the  carriage  at  the 
risk  of  her  life  and  rescued  the  poor  brute  from  its  tormentor. 

I  have  alluded  in  the  first  place  to  this  genuine  softness  of 
heart,  but  a  still  more  remarkable  trait  in  her  character  was 
the  masculine  breadth  and  vigour  of  her  understanding.  No 
matter  how  difficult  the  problem,  if  she  once  gave  her  mind  to 
it  she  never  quitted  the  subject  until  it  was  thoroughly 
mastered.  It  was  examined  in  all  directions,  turned  upside 
down,  round  about,  and  completely  overhauled.  Only  after 
this  exhaustive  process  did  she  form  an  opinion,  but,  once 
formed,  it  was  no  longer  an  opinion,  but  a  conviction.  She 
treated  in  this  fashion  most  of  the  social  .vrid  political 
questions  which  are  now  disturbing  society,  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  she  arrived  were  as  enlightened  as  they 
were  decided. 
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HOW  I  WAS  EDUCATED. 

BY    MR.    FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

In  the  October  Fanim  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  tells  us 
the  story  of  the  influences  which  formed  his  mind.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  the  great  misfortune  of  being  too  well  off. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  write  in  order  to  live,  and  as  a 
consequence  he  writes  far  too  little,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pens  in  English  literature  is  allowed  either  to 
rust  or  indite  Positivist  lectures  which  are  delivered  to  a 
mere  handful  of  the  elect.  His  paper  in  the  **  Formative 
Influences  "  series  fills  the  reader  with  regret  that  a  man 
to  the  making  of  whose  mind  so  many  divers  influences 
have  contributed  should  make  so  little  use  of  a  cultnre 
so  wide  and  varied.  We  must,  however,  be  grateful  for 
small  mercies,  and  there  are  no  moro  interesting  articles 
in  this  month's  magazines  than  this  of  Mr.  Harrison's. 

BY  THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

He  tells  us  that  one  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  that 
King  William  the  Fourth  was  dead,  and  that  his  first 
definite  conception  of  public  life  was  gained  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Queen  : — 

There  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  conceive  what  living 
history  means,  to  think  about  statesmen,  nations  and  govern- 
ment. There,  too,  I  first  heard  the  roar  of  a  vast  crowd ;  and  I 
was  tcld  how  the  Abbey  and  the  Hall  at  Westminster  before  me 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  a  score  of  kings  and 
queens,  and  had  been  built  by  mien  who  fought  in  the 
Crusades  and  at  Crecy  and  AzincourL  I  can  reccdi  uow,  like 
a  series  of  historical  pictures,  e  /ery  sepirate  sc^ne  in  f  hat 
long,  and  to  me,  a  small  country  child,  most  wonder-stirring 
day. 

BY  THE  BREAK  UP  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Although  a  year  or  two  short  of  sixty,  Mr.  Harrison  was 
bom  quite  in  the  old  world.  His  childliood  was  passed 
in  the  great  epoch  of  progress  which  followed  on  the  break 
up  of  the  old  absolutism  in  Europe  in  1830 : — 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  series  of  changes  was  but  dimly 
understood  by  a  small  boy.  But  it  gave  me  a  general  sense 
that  everything  around  me  was  an*  open  question  ;  that  there 
was  no  habit  of  life  which  we  might  not  expect  to  see  changed. 
My  father,  a  cautious  city  man,  conservative  by  instinct  and 
by  conviction,  shook  his  head,  even  while  his  good  sense 
admitted  the  improvement.  For  my  part,  I  liked  the  new 
thing ;  waited  to  see  what  would  come  next ;  and,  except 
that  I  admired  Alcibiades,  the  Crusaders,  and  Charles  I.,  had 
no  particular  prejudices. 

BY  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1848. 

He  was  a  boy  at  school  at  King's  College  when  the 
great  movement  of  1848  swept  over  Europe.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  youth  entering  manhood  between  1848  and 
1852  not  to  be  an  ardent  politician : — 

And  we  were  too  continually  impressed  by  the  burning 
questions  which  arose  day  by  day  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
abstract  politics.  London  and  Oxford  corrected  each  other. 
Flato  and  Lord  Palmerston  taught  very  different  codes  of 
politics.  We  were  interested  by  both,  and  by  a  thousand  new 
events  which  neither  of  these  masters  seemed  able  to  explair. 
Xiike  most  of  my  companions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
society  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was-  an 
extraordinarily  complex  thing— a  thing  of  intense  interest 


and  of  profound  meaning.  Gradually  I  settled  into  a  deep, 
lasting,  and  passionate  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause 
everywhere  and  in  all  forms.  Having  no  hereditary 
or  acquired  prejudices  in  fovour  of  any  class  or  of 
any  special  type  of  society,  I  slowly  parted  with  my  bojrish 
liking  for  conquerors,  cavaliers,  and  princesses  in  distress, 
and  took  my  side  with  the  cause  of  oppressed  nations  and 
the  struggling  people. 

BY  ns  RESIDENCE  IN  FRANCE. 

Aurelio  Sail,  Mazzini's  friend,  became  his  master  in 
Italian,  and  the  political  influence  of  his  tutor  has 
remained  with  him  ever  since  : — 

As  a  schoolboy,  three  times  I  passed  my  autumn  in  France  ; 
once,  in  a  French  family  in  Normandy,  connected  with  my 
own.  While  living  among  them,  I  saw  every  phase  of  French 
provincial  life.  This  conmienced  my  close  familiarity  with 
France,  which  for  forty  years  I  have  visited  almost  without 
the  interruption  of  a  single  year.  I  was  three  times  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  again  during  the  second 
republic,  just  before  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  The  atrocities 
of  that  time,  and  the  infamies  of  the  empire  of  1852,  stirred 
me  to  the  soul.  By  the  time  I  was  twenty-five,  I  had  seen 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  northern 
Italy ;  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  language,'circumstances, 
and  recent  history  of  all  these  countries ;  I  was  a  republican 
by  conviction,  had  a  deep  enthusiasm  for  the  poprJiar  cause 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  inclined  to  the  socialistic 
solution  of  the  great  class  question. 

BY  MILL,  GROTE,  CARLYLE,  AND  COMTE. 

He  went  to  Oxford  in  1850,  when  Liberalism  was  in  the 
ascendant  and  the  dominant  type  of  thought  was  positive 
rather  than  Catholic.  Mill,  Grote,  Carlyle,  and  Comte 
were  the  influences  under  which  his  mind  was  formed. 
He  spent  six  years  at  Oxford,  and  was  influenced  most  not 
by  the  great  masters  of  thought,  but  by  the  masters  of  ex- 
pression and  pathos.  Here  is  his  account  of  his  Oxford 
reading ; — 

And  besides  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  historians  and  philosophers,  I  became  saturated  with 
MilPs  "  Logic  "  and  "  Political  Economy,"  Grote's  "  History  of 
Greece,"  the  works  of  Carlyle,  the  earlier  pieces  of  Lewes, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  Miss  Martinean,  the  English  classical 
historians,  and  Guizot,  Michelet,  Mazzini,  and  Quinet.  Comte 
I  knew  only  through  G.  Lewes,  Littr6,  and  Harriet  Martineau. 

At  the  same  time  I  read  not  a  little  theology,  both  orthodox 
and  unorthodox.  Cardinal  Newman's  'Tarish  Sermons,"  Keble's 
"Christian  Year,"  Jeremy  Tayloi:,  Bishop  Butler,  Dante, 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  Bible  were  my  constant  reading, 
along  with  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  F.  D,  Maurice,  Francis 
Newman,  Theodore  Parker,  Strauss,  Lewes,  and  the  two 
Martineaus.  John  Henry  Newman,  the  cardinal,  and  Francis 
Newman,  the  theist,  interested  me  almost  equally ;  Lewes's 
"History  of  Philosophy"  and  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints" 
occupied  me  alternately ;  I  hardly  ever  missed  a  university 
sermon  or  a  number  of  the  "  Westminster  Review."  With 
science  and  metaphysics  i  took  no  serious  pains,  though  I 
tried     make  out  what  they  came  to  in  the  end. 

In  religion  he  had  been  a  Neo-Catholic  as  a  schoolboy,  and 
took  the  sacrament  with  a  leaning  towards  Transubstan- 
tiation  ;  as  a  student  he  came  to  regard  the  entire  system 
of  theology  as  an  open  question ;  and  he  left  the  University 
at  twenty-four  without  any  assured  form  of  belief.  The 
change  was  so  gradual  that  he  never  felt  that  it  involved 
moral  deterioration,  loss  of  peace,  or  storms  of  the  soul. 
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BY  posmvisM. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  change  effected  by 
the  substitution  of  the  new  faith  for  the  old : — 

Thaf  which  was  objective  law  to  me  as  a  youth  has  become 
subjective  duty  to  me  as  a  man.  I  have  found  theology  to 
be  a  fine  moral  training,  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  external 
reality.  I  have  at  no  time  in  my  life  lost  fai'  h  in  a  supreme 
Providence,  in  an  immortal  seal,  and  in  a  spiritual  life  ;  bat 
I  came  to  find  these  much  neaier  to  me  on  earth  than  I  had 
imagined,  more  riyid  and  more  practical.  Superhuman  hopes 
and  ecstasies  have  slowly  tasen  form  in  my  mind  as  practical 
duties  and  indomitable  convictions  of  a  good  that  is  to  be. 
Theology,  with  its  religious  machinery  and  its  spiritual  con- 
solations, has  gained  a  fresh  meaning  to  me,  now  that  I  look  on 
it  as  a  mode  of  moral  evolution  and  not  as  historical  reality. 

NOT  BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MILL. 

The  narrow  and  debasing  mill  of  modem  education 
he  describes  in  the  following  passage,  the  strength  of 
which  redeems  its  coarseness : — 

The  professor  mashes  up  a  kind  of  mental  "pemmican," 
which  he  rams  into  the  learner's  gullet.  When  the  pupil 
vomits  up  these  pellets  it  is  called  "  passing  his  examination 
with  honours."  Teachers  and  pupils  cease  to  think,  to  learn, 
to  enjoy,  to  feel.  They  become  cogs  in  a  huge  revolving  mill 
wheel,  which  never  ceases  to  grind,  and  yet  never  grinds  out 
anything  but  the  dust  of  chaff. 

From  this  curse  of  mental  pedantry  he  was  happily 
saved.  On  entering  practical  life  he  set  to  work  to  study 
movements  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
originated  them. 

BUT  BY  THE  LEADERS  OF  LABOUR  AND  POLITICS. 

He  worked  as  a  teacher  in  the  Workuig  Men*s  College 
under  Maurice  and  along  with  Tom  Hughes.  For  three 
years  he  served  on  the  Trades  Union  Commission.  Thus 
he  was  in  close  relations  with  all  the  leading  workmen 
and  all  the  leading  labour  economists  of  recent  times. 

I  have  known  intimately  the  principal  leaders  of  the  trades 
unions,  of  all  the  labour  leagues,  and  of  all  the  social  and  co- 
operative movements  of  the  last  thirty  years.  I  have  followed 
up  the  history  of  the  trade  questions  and  of  the  labour 
societies  in  London  and  in  many  provincial  and  foreign 
towns.  I  have  attended  trades  union,  co-operative,  industrial, 
international  and  socialist  congresses,  both  in  England  and 
abroad;  and  have  visited  conferences,  committees,  and 
meetings  by  the  score  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  thousand 
blue  b<K)ks  and  treatises  on  economics  would  not  have  taught 
me  what  I  learned  from  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  from  trades 
union  congresses,  from  strike  or  imion  committees,  from 
international  congresses,  and  from  men  like  George  Odgers, 
Allen,  Burnett,  Applegarth,  Howell,  Holyoake,  Arch  and 
Bums. 

As  in  labour  questions,  so  in  those  of  politics.  He  has 
always  endeavoured  to  make  out  political  problems  by 
personal  intercourse  with  those  who  lead  them.  He  went 
to  Italy  in  lSd9,  and  followed  up  the  history  of  the  Third 
Republic  in  1871.  No  study  and  no  books  can  supply 
the  place  of  personal  intercourse  with  those  who  know 
and  those  who  lead.  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us  that  he  has 
never  entered  politics  as  a  profession.  '*My  business 
always  seemed  to  me  to  endeavour  to  teach.  Com- 
promise is  the  soul  of  politiss,  and  personally  I  loathe 
ooinpromise«" 


BY  TEACHING  POSITIVISM. 

For  twenty-five  years  his  business  has  been  to  teach 
the  aims  of  Positivism.  Ho  was  thirty-five  before  he  fully 
absorbed  the  Positive  system.  For  twelve  years  previously 
he  had  studied  it  and  accepted  it  slowly  in  successive 
stages.  First  he  assented  to  his  view  of  history,  then  to 
his  scheme  of  education,  then  his  social  Utopia,  and  last 
but  one  his  politics.  After  that  his  general  view  of 
philosophy  ;  and  finally  he  accepted  his  religicus  scheme 
in  its  main  features.  But,  although  a  believer,  he  is  a 
believer  with  large  reservations,  and  he  is  regarded  by 
some  Comtists  as  a  profane  amateur,  a  schismatic  and 
GalUo. 

NEVER  WRITE  EXCEPT  TO  KEEP  FROM  BURSTINO. 

What  he  says  about  literature  is  very  interesting  : — 

In  matters  literary,  I  have  but  one  advice  to  give.  Keep 
out  of  literature,  at  least  till  you  feel  ready  to  burst.  Never 
write  a  line  except  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  with  any  other 
object  save  that  of  getting  it  oflE  your  mind.  Mark  Pattison, 
of  Oxford,  used  to  say  to  a  pupil  who  happens  to  be  now 
both  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  leading  statesman :  **  My  good 
friend,  you  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  men  of  letter^  are 
made.  You  want  to  make  people  do  something,  or  you  want 
to  teach  something ;  that  is  fatal  to  pure  literature."  I  an> 
afraid  that  I  have  a  dash  of  the  same  vice,  and  something  of 
the  Jacobin  within  me  murmurs  that  *'  the  Republic  has  no 
need  of  men  of  letters."  It  is  hopeless  to  make  a  man  of 
letters  out  of  a  temper  like  that.  Literature  is  art,  and  the 
artist  should  never  preach. 

THE  PERMANENCE  OF  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM. 

Mr.  Harrison's  concluding  reflections  cA-e  character- 
istic : — 

All  my  formal  Positivist  teaching  is  necessarily  gratuitous ;. 
and  as  I  have  to  print  and  to  circulate  most  of  my  pieces  at 
my  own  cost,  I  have  long  found  literature  not  so  much  a 
profession  as  an  expensive  taste.  I  was  nearly  thirty  before 
I  published  anything  at  all.  My  profession  was  the  law,  th& 
practice  of  which  I  followed  for  some  fifteen  years  without 
great  zest  and  without  any  ambition.  I  afterward  taught 
jurisprudence  as  professor ;  and,  having  inherited  a  modest 
fortune,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  increase,  I  eventually 
withdrew  to  my  present  occupation  of  urging  on  my  neighbours, 
opinions  which  meet,  I  must  admit,  with  but  moderate 
acceptance. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  life,  which,  thongh  not  a  long  one, 
has  been  passed  in  a  very  critical  time,  I  am  struck  with  this 
— the  essential  persistence  of  the  social  organism  in  the  midst 
of  universal  change.  Every  aspect  and  appliance  of  practical 
life  has  been  transformed  vnthin  my  own  memory,  and  yet  in 
all  its  essential  conditions  human  life  remains  the  same. 
And  all  these  revolutions  in  the  material  world  but  slightly 
affect  the  moral  and  the  mental  world.  I  have  seen  the  down- 
fall of  80  many  habits,  ideas,  laws,  and  systems  of  thought, 
that  I  can  imagine  no  reform  and  no  new  dispensation  as 
beyond  our  reasonable  hope.  And  yet  again,  amidst  endless, 
rapid,  universal  change,  I  find  that  the  vital  essence  of  things- 
remains.  Creeds  die,  but  not  the  spiritual  life  they  nourish. 
Societies  suffer  revolution,  but  the  living  elements  do  not 
greatly  vary. 

Our  knowledge  enlarges,  our  formulas  change,  our  methods 
grow ;  but  everywhere  it  is  growth,  not  destruction.  What 
I  have  witnessed  is  not  really  revolution,  it  is  normal  evolu- 
tion. The  cells  and  germs  are  for  ever  in  perpetual  move- 
ment. Tt  e  organisn^  —Humanity— remains,  and  lives  the  life 
of  unbroken  sequence. 


The  MAGIC  LANTERN  and  SLIDES  of  Obei^Ammergau  PassiOD 
Play  wUl  not  be  ready  till  December.  At  present  th^  only 
sUdes  available  are  those  of  the  Play  of  1881. 
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INDIAN  MARRIAGE  REFORM. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  nearly  all  the  leading 
Reviews. 

CARDINAL  MANNING. 

In  the  N'ew  JRevieio  Cardinal  Manning  sums  up  his 
views  of  what  should  be  done  by  the  ^iglish  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Indian  child  marriages.  He 
says : — 

My  purpose  is  to  find  what  is  in  our  power,  that  we  may 
measure  our  duty. 

First,  we  are  able,  and  therefore  bgund,  to  repeal  the 
enactment  or  practice,  whatever  it  be,  as  to  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights. 

Secondly,  to  declare  that  no  betrothal  or  marriage 
is  valid  except  by  the  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the 
parties  ;  prohibiting  parents,  under  penalty,  to  constrain  or 
bind  their  children  without  their  free  consent. 

Thirdly,  to  fix  an  age  before  which  such  consent  is  not 
recognized  in  law. 

Fourthly,  to  declare  that  all  widows  have  a  natural  and 
inalienable  right,  if  they  will,  to  marry  again. 

Other  amendments  of  the  existing  laws  are  expedient,  but 
these  are  necessary  for  the  mere  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
nature  against  intolerable  social  customs  which  destroy  the 
moral  life  of  society. 

MRS,  FAWCETT. 

Mrs.  Fawcett,  in  the  Contemporary  Hevietv,  who  says 
that  for  several  years  she  has  tried  to  find  out  as  much 
as  she  could  about  the  effect  of  Infant  Marriages  in 
India,  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  legislation  to  restrict 
infant .  marriage.  She  traces  the  history  of  a  Hindoo 
girl  baby  from  her  birth  until  the  time  she  ie  married, 
and  points  out  that  even — 

The  Times  correspondent  docs  not  regard  these  atrocities 
arising  out  of  infant  marriage  as  extremely  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional. He  s^peaks  of  the  public  conscience  being  •*  con- 
stantly affronted  "  by  them.  The  necessity  for  action  is  not, 
therefore,  based  on  mere  sentiment  or  theory,  but  on  the 
existence  of  the  gravest  and  most  cruel  injury  to  a  defence- 
less section  of  the  population.  We  are  not  asking  the 
Government  to  set  itself  a^ninst  a  custom  that  is  universal 
among  all  sections  of  its  subjects  in  India  ;  but  to  cause  the 
law  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  ];x>pulation. 

A  BRAHMIN  OFFICIAL. 

A  Brahmin  official,  contending  against  Mr.  Malabari's 
crusade  in  favour  of  the  women  of  India,  speaks  out 
in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  RevieWy  plainly  what  is  in  the 
Hindoo  mind  on  the  subject  of  Western  inter- 
meddling. He  reminds  us  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  Manu  every  girl  should  be  married  before  she 
arrives  at  puberty,  or  the  father  commits  a  sin  if  he 
keeps  her  unmarried,  but  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  is  expressly  prohibited  until  the  wife  arrives  at 
that  state.  Only  the  lowest  defy  that  law,  say  one  in  a 
n&illion.  The  Brahmin  official  maintains  that  the  position 
of  women  in  India  has  been  made  worse  by  the  English 
law,  that  the  morality  has  been  impaired,  and  that  the 
Indian  penal  code  dc])riving  the  husband  of  legal  remedy 
against  a  faithless  wife  has  enormously  increased  the 
demoralization  of  the  Indian  women. 

The  seeds  of  the  social  disintegration  of  India  are  already 
sown;  the  introduction  of  English  education  is  gradually 
and  steadily  showing  its  effects ;  and  the  time  is  not  very 
distant  when  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Hinduisna, 
as  also  of  orthodox  Islamism,  will  vanish,  leaving  the  future 
generations  quite  a  different  nation— neither  Hindu,  nor 
Mohammedan,  nor  Christian — while  they  shall  be  as  happy 
as  you  would  be  now  if  England  were  to  leave  you  to-day 
without  a  needle  to  patch  up  your  garment,  without  a 


medicine  to  cure  your  disease,  and  without  clothes,  of  native 
manufacture,  to  cover  your  body,  although  you  have  mines 
of  iron,  forests  of  herbs  and  libraries  of  medical  boc^,  and 
although  your  cotton  enriches  the  merchants  of  other 
coimtries— a  happy  state  of  affairs,  indeed— a  pleasing" 
dream  of  security ! 

AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  OFFICIAL. 

Mr.  Lionel  Ashbumer  discusses  the  vexed  question  of 
the  reform  of  the  marriage  laws  in  India,  in  the  National 
Bevietc,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  thinks  that 
the  whole  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that — 

The  real  reason  why  the  Indian  widow  declines  to  be 
reformed  by  philanthropic  legislation  is  that  she  is  a 
chartered  libertine,  she  is  allow^  great  latitude  of  conduct. 
Society  is  very  tolerant  of  her  frailties ;  they  are  ignored  and 
condoned,  and  she  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  relinquish  the 
Bohemian  freedom  of  an  amateur  member  of  the  demi  motuic. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

CONCLUDING  PAPER. 

Mr.  GtADSToy  finishes  in  Chod  Words  his  papers  on 
the  Impregnable  Rock  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
Messrs.  Powney  and  Isbister  are  publisliing  in  a  Ss.  6d. 
volume.    He  says  that  his  articles 

Form  the  testimony  of  an  old  man,  in  the  closing  period 
of  his  life.  It  is  rendered  with  no  special  qualification  but 
possibly  this  one.  Few  men  of  our  British  race  have  lived 
through  a  longer  period  of  incessant  argumentative  conten- 
tion, or  have  had  a  more  diversified  experience  in  trying  to 
ascertain,  for  purposes  immediately  practical,  the  difference 
between  tenable  and  untenable  positions. 

After  commenting  on  the  calm  assumption  of  the 
Negative  School  that  science  has  demolished  religion  in  a 
supernatural  sense,  Mr.  Gladstone  reminds  us  that  in 
Bishop  Butler's  time  a  similar  delusion  prevailed,  and 
that  this  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  a 
negative  criticism  imagined  that  it  had  carried  all  before 
it,  only  to  discover  tliat  it  broke  to  pieces  on  the  im- 
pregnable rock  of  Holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintained  that  these  recurrent  waves  of  scepticism  are 
in  themselves  the  providential  instruments  of  Divine 
wisdom. 

If  we  believe  in  Providential  government,  we  might 
mtionally  believe,  even  where  we  did  not  see,  that  those 
boastful,  and  even  powerful,  agencies  are  not  without  their 
purposes  prefigured,  and  bounded  too,  in  the  counsels  of  God. 
It  seems,  however,  not  difficult  to  discern  a  portion  of  those 
purposes,  which  may  have  been,  first,  to  dispel  the  lethargy 
and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  believers ;  and,  secondly,  to 
admonish  their  faith  to  keep  terms  with  reason,  by  testing  it 
at  all  its  points ;  lest  fancy,  or  pride,  or  indolence,  or  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  sect  or  party,  should  have  imported  into 
their  beliefs  merely  human  elements  that  it  may  be  very 
needful  to  eject. 

After  a  little  sparring  with  Professor  Huxley,  he 
proceeds  to  examine  the  moral  causes  of  the  unbelief  of 
the  day : — 

The  main  operative  cause  which  has  stimulated  this  growth 
of  negation  is  not  intellectual,  but  moral ;  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  increased  and  increasing  dominion  of  the  things 
seen  over  the  things  unseen.  If  we  wish  to  know  what  the 
Christian  tradition  has  done  for  us,  we  must  examine  the 
moral  standard  of  nations  who  differed  from  us  mainly  in 
not  having  it.  For  example,  we  must  look  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  or  the  Romans  at  the  period 
of  the  Advent,  whose  moral  degradation  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  intellectual  splendour  of  the  one,  or  the 
constructive  political  genius  of  the  other. 

The  «.orld  is  too  much  with  us,  as  W^ordsworth  says, 
and  it  is  more  with  us  than  it  was  then. 
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THE  COMING  CHINESE  CONQUEST. 

A  CONFIBHATION  OF  LOKD  WOLSELET's  VIEWS. 

Mb.  Thomas  Maoee,  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Forum,  contributes  an  article  entitled  ''China's  Menace 
of  the  World,"  which,  coming  immediately  after  Lord 
Wolseley's  prediction,  will  attract  no  small  degree  of 
attention  in  all  English-speaking  lands.  Mr.  Magee  lives 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  has  seen  the  Chinese  at  work,  and 
he  proclaims,  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  that  the 
white  man  is  absolutely  a  child  in  the  hands  of  the  astute 
Oriental. 

BEATEN  BY  THE  HEATHEN  CHINEE. 

Do  what  we  may,  we  are  always  bested  by  the 
Chinese:  "the  Chinaman  is  always  the  winner."  At 
first  the  Chinese  made  money  for  their  white  employers. 
The  Chinese  now  employ  Chinese,  and  are  beating  their 
old  employers  out  of  hand.  No  one  can  make  anything 
out  of  a  Chinaman  except  during  his  apprenticeship. 
They  begin  with  an  enormous  natural  advantage  :  they  can 
do  with  so  little  sleep.  At  the  time  that  our  people  are 
crying  out  for  an  eight  hours  work  day,  the  Chinaman 
works  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  likes  it. 
Says  Mr.  Magee  : — 

I  lately  asked  a  rich  Chinese  merchant  how  his  country- 
men managed  to  distance  white  men  so  far  in  land  culture. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  white  man  too  lazy.  Chinaman  work  all  day, 
and  all  night  too,  when  moon  Is  shining."   And  this  is  true. 

He  is  as  indifierent  to  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  he  is 
to  sleep  ;  he  can  bear  almost  arctic  cold  in  a  calico  shirt, 
and  can  live  upon  next  to  nothing.  The  result  is,  as  a 
San  Francisco  merchant  said,  *'We  can  no  more  com- 
pete with  the  Chinese  than  we  can  overcome  death  and 
fate." 

HOW  THEY  MAKE  THEIR  FORTUNES. 

Mr.  Magee  brings  out  very  clearly  the  extraor- 
dinary profits  that  are  obtained  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
cultivation  of  small  plots  of  land.  A  year  ago  he  sold  2^ 
acres  of  land  in  San  Francisco,  which  a  Chinaman  had 
been  occupying  for  three  years  as  a  market  garden.  For 
those  2i  acres  he  paid  a  rent  of  £180  a-year,  and  made  a 
living  out  of  it.  A  missionary  from  Melbourne  knew  of 
two  Chinese  in  that  city  who  not  only  made  a  living 
for  themselves  and  a  horse  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land,  bu  t  each  sent  ten  pounds  a  year  home.  There  is 
no  room  for  a  weed  in  the  whole  of  China.  Horses,  cows 
and  sheep  are  crowded  out  of  the  country ;  there  is  no 
room  for  anything  in  China  but  men.  They  increase  and 
multiply  to  such  an  extent  that  were  it  not  for  the  Yellow 
River,  which  mercifully  drowns  a  million  or  two  every 
now  and  then,  and  the  murder  of  women  and  children, 
there  would  simply  be  no  place  to  stand  on.  The  Chinese 
idea  of  agriculture  is  that  every  seed  must  be  sown  sepa- 
rately after  being  prepared  to  produce  a  perfect  plant, 
and  kept  fed  with  liquid  manure  applied  directly  to  the 
roots,  which  are  periodically  examined  to  remove  any 
insects  which  are  trespassing  where  they  ought  not. 

THE  INVASION  ©F  AMERICA. 

The  Chinese  own  50,000  acres  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
San  Francisco,  paying  four  to  ten  times  as  much  rent  as 
white  men  would  give.  But  for  the  civilized  Powers,  China 
would  seize  the  Sandwich  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to- 
morrow  by  force ;  she  is  now  capturing  them  rapidly  by 
industrial  methods.  They  have  gecured  a  foothold  in 
Lower  California  on  a  grant  of  125  miles  square.  They 
have  got  a  twenty  years'  concession  for  the  sole  right  to 
fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  8,000 
Cl-'nese  are  now  in  proceti  of  .nigral  ing  into  that  part  of 
Mexico. 


Chinese  employers  practise  the  co-operative  system,  and 
thus  get  much  better  work  out  of  Chinese  labourers  than 
Americans  possibly  can.  For  the  money  they  advance, 
Chinese  employers  charge  two  per  cent,  a  month,  and  they 
command  also  high  salaries  for  their  services.  After  these 
fixed  charges  have  been  provided  for,  then  co-operation  comes 
in.  Chinese  masters  have  the  mental  keenness  to  know  that 
a  co-operative  labourer  is  a  labourer  with  heart  in  his  work, 
and  that  the  heart  is  the  very  best  spur  to  diligent  hands. 

CHINA  IS  AWAKE. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Prince  Kung  recently 
predicted  that  in  fifty  years  China  would  manufacture 
for  the  world.  They  are  beginning  to  develop  their 
iron  industry,  and  have  granted  a  railway  concession  for 
a  line  from  Pekin  to  the  south  for  600  miles.  Mr. 
Magee  sajs : — 

China  is  no  longer  shut ;  China  is  open ;  and  China's  only 
grievance  may  be  that  the  world,  in  its  turn,  may  build  an 
anti-Chinese  legal  wall  against  the  entrance  of  her  in- 
numerable industrial  armies.  The  world  does  not  know 
much  about.China  yet ;  it  will  soon,  however,  make  more  of 
her  acquaintance. 

His  Excellency  General  Tcheng-ki-tang  contributes  to 
the  Asiatic  Qxiarterly  a  sketch  of  the  social  organization 
and  state  economy  of  China,  which  goes  far  to  confirm 
the  optimist  description  of  Chinese  society  published 
recently  in  the  Nouvdle  Hevue.  Speaking  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Chinese,  he  say^  there  is  an  average  capital  value 
of  £6,000,  according  to  our  Western  ideas  of  value,  at  the 
disposal  of  each  family  of  six  members^  The  General 
regrets  that  space  fails  him  : — 

To  speak  of  the  granaries  established  in  every  province  to 
counteract  the  dagger  of  famines,  and  especially  to  have 
given  a  consecutive  history  of  the  present  marvellous  system 
of  canalization  and  irrigation  in  our  country ;  how  our  means 
of  communication  are  of  an  unrivalled  perfection  and  cheap- 
ness, through  the  medium  of  our  rivers  and  canals,  and  how 
these  same  rivers  are  used  for  the  fertilization  of  the  whole 
country,  and  give  rise  to  an  extensive  system  of  pisciculture 
throughout  the  Empire. 

He  writes  enough,  however,  to  make  us  feel  that  our 
socialists  might  do  worse  than  go  to  China  to  study  the 
latest  of  modem  problems  in  the  light  of  the  oldest  of 
empires.  In  the  meantime,  could  not  Mr.  Boulger  get 
General  Tcheng-ki-tang  to  give  us  a  review  of  "  Looking 
Backward  "  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Chinese  econo- 
mist? 


THE  REV.  STOPFORD  BROOKE. 

A  disciple's  eulogy. 

Mr.  William  Clarke,  writing  in  the  New  E'figlaiid 
Magazine  foT  October,  lays  himself  out  to  praise  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  to  the  skies.    He  begins  by  saying 

Of  all  the  prominent  men  in  London  there  is  none  who  to 
many  of  us  is  so  satisfactory  in  every  respect  as  Stopford 
Brooke. 

And  he  keeps  it  up  to  the  end.    Mr.  Clarke  says 

His  nature  is  laid  out  on  a  generous  and  splendid  scale. 
His  fine  bodily  frame,  crowned  with  its  noble  head,  is  the 
fitting  temple  of  such  a  spirit  as  his.  When  worn  and  de- 
pressed, there  is  no  one  with  whom  mere  contact  does  one 
such  real  good.  One  feels  the  virtue  coming  from  him  as  the 
woman  in  the  story  is  said  to  have  felt  it  stream  frem  the 
person  of  Jesus.  You  are  in  touch  with  one  who  is  full  of 
life,  seething  with  spiritual  energy  ;  and  you  feel,  even  under 
the  black  pSl  of  London  smoke,  that  amid  those  grinding 
millions  there  is  at  least  one  man  alive. 

Whether  as  writer,  preacher,  biographer,  reformer,  or 
friend,  Mr.  Brooke  is  always  a  poet. 
He  can  scarcely  hear  a  simple  tale  of  ordinary  life  among 
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the  poor  without  finding  in  it  a  tragedy  or  romance ;  for  his 
mind  instinctively  passes  by  the  commonplace  detail  and 
seizes  on  the  essential  heart  of  the  matter  and  weaves  around 
it  a  network  of  wonder,  so  that  you  blush  for  your  former 
fitolid  apathy,  and  feel  that  henceforth  for  you  nothing  that 
is  human  is  alien  or  indifferent.  Yes,  Mr.  Brooke  has  the 
faeart  and  mind  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Brooke  owes  not  a  little  to  his 
Irish  birth  and  early  surroundings.  Mr.  Brooke  is  an  Irish- 
man, with  his  gaiety,  humour,  poetry,  dislike  of  routine, 
lightness  of  touch,  but  with  a  broad  and  deep  modern  culture 
fldded ;  a  culture  which  he  assimilates  and  uses,  but  which 
does  not  overmaster  him  or  obliterate  his  original  character. 
He  possesses  culture,  but  is  possessed  only  by  ideas. 

After  referring  to  the  breakdown  of  the  old  individu- 
alist democracy  and  the  advent  of  the  new  socialist  era 
which  will  reduce  the  crowd  of  unrelated  units  to  a 
phalanx  of  disciplmed  comrades,  Mr.  Clarke  says  : — 

In  this  new  movement  Mr.  Brooke  finds  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration. He  confesses  that  he  is  not  an  economist,  and  does 
not  understand  the  economic  side  of  the  new  n^vement ;  but 
as  a  poet  he  feels  its  ideal  and  human  side.  He  has  seen 
much  of  the  misery  and  poverty  of  London,  where,  be  it  re- 
membered, one  person  in  every  five  dies  in  a  workhouse  or  an 
hospital,  and  he  knows  how  hopeless  it  is  for  "  private  enter- 
prise "  and  "  private  charity,**  and  all  the  other  individualist 
nostrums,  to  cope  with  the  ever-widening  problems  of  this 
complex  society.  He  is,  therefore,  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement^  for  the  extension  of  state  and  municipal 
functions,  for  the  public  appropriation  of  ground  values, 
for  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  for  the 
public  provision  of  healthy  homes,  with  the  appli- 
ances of  cultnre  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  Upon 
these  subjects  he  constantly  preaches,  and  says  out  plainly 
whet  he  has  to  say,  whether  his  hearers  like  it  or  not.  There 
is  no  public  wrong  which  he  does  not  denounce  from  the 
pulpit^  whether  it  be  Beaconsfield's  cynical  support  of  the 
unspeakable  Turk,"  or  Gallifet's  indiscriminate  butchery  of 
the  Communists,  or  the  brutal  assault  made  by  the  London 
police  on  the  working-classes  in  Trafalgar  Square.  He  is  the 
true  preacher  of  righteousness,  not  content  to  refer  the 
outcast  to  golden  streets  and  palm  branches  in  another 
world,  but,  like  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  pledged  to  justice 
here  and  now  for  the  humblest  member  of  the  common 
family  of  man. 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  that : — 

In  the  department  of  literature  Mr.  Brooke  has  yet  to  give 
his  most  important  work  to  the  world.  He  has  long  l^en 
engaged  on  a  comprehensi%  e  study  of  the  pre-Shakespearean 
literature  of  England,  which  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  add, 
when  completed,  a  noble  gem  to  the  literary  treasure-house 
of  our  time.  Mr.  Brooke  is  a  profound  student  of  English 
literature. 

The  article  ends  as  follows : — 

In  person  Mr.  Brooke  is  tall  and  handsome.  Although 
now  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  he  looks  much  younger ;  for  he 
seems  to  have  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth.  His  striking 
head  with  its  mobile  expression,  eager,  bright  eyes,  and 
splendid  dome  ef  forehead,  with  light  wavy  hair,  here  and 
there  lightly  touched  with  grey,  is  an  attractive  object,  as 
well  as  the  subject  of  frequent  photographs  to  be  seen  in  the 
London  shop  windows.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  face  of  a  man 
of  courage.  Intellect,  sympathy,  emotion  are  all  there  in  an 
nnusual  degree ;  but  above  all  moral  courage,  the  expression  of 
a  sincere  mind,  seems  to  me  its  most  striking  quality. 
It  is  the  expression  of  his  life,  the  life  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  sufficient  single-mindedness,  sufficient  love  of  truth  and 
of  man  to  rid  himself  of  a  false  and  reactionary  theological 
and  political  environment,  to  quit  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
a  church  made  by  and  for  narrower  souls  than  his.  And 
he  gave  up  place  and  preferment,  not  for  a  life  of  silence  and 
emptiness  like  some,  or  for  a  career  of  petty  quibbling  and 
carping  criticism  like  others,  but  for  the  b^t  work  of  which 
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his  nature  was  capable.  He  has  added  to  the  permanent  stock 
of  that  moral  health  upon  which  England  can  alone  rely  amid 
the  mass  of  corruption  and  mammonism  piled  up  around  her 
heart. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  AN  OBJECT. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

In  the  Fhotoaraphic  Quarterly  for  October  there  is  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  article  upon  **  Photography- 
with  an  Object,"  from  which  I  take  the  following 
extracts  : — 

As  recreation  to  a  busy  man,  the  benefits  arising  from 
merely  wandering  about  the  country  with  a  camera  one 
spare  day,  and  photographing  his  friends  another,  are 
many ;  but  there  would  be  additional  advantages  gained, 
and  great  ones  too,  were  he  to  say  to  himself,  *'I  have 
a  main  idea  or  purpose  in  photographing,  and  my  object 
is  to  obtain  pictures  to  illustrate  that  same  idea  or 
purpose."  What  do  members  of  a  club  usually  do  when 
on  an  excursion  to  a  picturesque  district?  They 
scatter  themselves  broadcast,  "seeking  what  they  may 
devour,"  their  only  object  being  to  expose  as  many  plates 
as  possible.  They  are  not  always  encouraged  to  do 
this,  however.  Some  societies  have  had  given  them  a  truly 
great  and  worthy  object  in  surveying  particular  counties 
and  districts.  The  system  to  be  adopted  has  been  con- 
structed and  explained  in  the  fullest  manner.  It  must  be 
said  that  to  some  minds,  especially  those  who  go  in  for 
*•  picture  making,**  surveying  work,  to  illustrate,  say,  the 
architecture  or  the  life  of  the  people  in  some  particular 
district,  would  prove  too  dry  and  narrow,  as  presenting 
comparatively  little  opportunity  for  independence.  What 
could  be  a  more  pleasing  object  to  such  artistic  souls  than  to 
illustrate  a  favourite  author  ?  They  can  choose  their  own 
subjects  from  his  pages,  they  may  visit  the  home  of  his 
hero  with  his  work  as  their  photographic  exposure  book. 
Let  true  lovers  of  art  and  nature  spend  some  time  in 
Devonshire  with  their  cameras,  and  let  thmr  object  be  to 
obtain  a  series  of  photographs  to  illustrate  Kingsley's 
**  Westward  Ho !  "  The  book  should  be  read  before  starting, 
and  all  passages  suggestive  of  feasible  photography  marked. 
To  anyone  who  possesses  favourite  authors,  names  of  books 
will  occur.  There  is  Dickens  and  his  "Pickwick  Papers.*" 
A  man  with  time  and  money,  once  taken  with  the  idea  of 
illustrating  these,  would  keenly  enjoy  doing  so,  even  if  to 
obtain  merely  one  picture  of  a  spot  immortalized  by  the 
magic  pen. 

Mr.  Ernest  Murchison,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
paper,  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  book  illustrations  it 
would  be  well  to  print  the  photographs  in  platinum  with 
broad  margins,  and  he  advisee  a  photographer  to 
purchase  a  cheap,  but  well  printed  volume,  take  it  to  pieces, 
and  bind  the  photographs  in  with  the  letter-press  in  a 
good  binding. 

A  most  beautiful  collection  might  be  made  of  the  river 
scenery  of  England,  though  that  may  seem  rather  a  large 
order.  If  so  photograph,  say,  every  set  of  village  stocks  you 
come  across,  until  a  collection  of  views  of  those  curiosities 
is  in  your  possession.  Inquiries  will  naturally  be  made  about 
each,  and  in  that  v/ay  quite  a  smaU  history  could 
be  written. 

So  much  for  those  who  are  chiefly  landscape  photo- 
graphers. There  are  a  large  number  of  people  to  be  con- 
sidered who  are  much  given  to  exposing  plates  on  their 
acquaintances,  friends,  and  relations.  To  such  it  may  be 
suggested  that  to  set  about  the  formation  of  a  small  gallery 
(so  to  speak)  of  portrait  groups  would  prove  a  most  interest- 
ing occupation. 

Only  the  other  day  a  paper  was  read  on  the  pigeon-houses 
of  Herefordshire  and  Gower,  before  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Gloucester,  illustrated  by  means 
of  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  during  a  hunt  through 
the  districts  mentioned  for  old  and  interesting  dove-cotes. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  MR.  CARLYLE. 

Madame  Ventuei  contributes  to  the  Paternoster  Reviev) 
for  November  an  interesting  littlo  paper,  illustrated  by  an 
autograph  letter,  entitled  "A  Memory  of  Thomas 
Carlylo."  Her  first  meeting  with  the  Sage  of  Chelsea 
was  as  characteristic  as  it  was  amusing.  She  was  ^tting 
with  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  drawing-room  one  day,  when  the 
servant  ushered  up  a  German  gentleman  to  the  silent 
department  at  the  top  of  the  house  where  Mr.  Carlyle 
was  busy  vrriting. 

AN  UNLUCKY  GERMAN. 

After  a  very  few  moments,  they  heard  the  precipitate 
steps  of  the  unf  ortunpte  German  stumbling  down  the  stairs 
in  full  retreat,  and  saw  him  from  the  window  rushing 
down  Cheyne  Row : — 

Before  we  had  had  time  to  compose  ourselves,  Mr.  Carlyle 
entered  the  room  like  a  living  thunderclap :  he  in  no  way 
acknowledged  my  humble  presence ;  I  do  not  think  he  looked 
at  me ;  be  certainly  addressed  himself  neither  to  me  nor  to 
his  wife,  but  apparently  to  the  adverse  Fates,  as,  raising  his 
eyes  and  his  clenched  hands  to  the  ceiling,  he  passionately 
asked  what  had  he  done  that  God  Almighty  should  send  a 

d  d  German  all  the  way  from  Weimar  for  no  earthly  or 

human  purpose  but  to  wrench  off  the  handles  of  his  cupboard 
doors  ?  The  tragedy  of  manner,  voice,  and  gesture  was 
worthy  of  (Edipus,  and  the  unconscious  comedy  of  the  words, 
so  ludicrously  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  subject  matter,  and 
to  the  fierce  giare  of  h.s  magnificent  eyes,  that  i  burst  into  . 
a  fit  of  most  irreverent  laughter,  which  I  found  it  impossible 
to  restrain,  even  when  he  turned  upon  me  with  the  look  of  a 
lion  about  to  spring  upon  and  rend  his  prey. 

ALAS  !    THE  CUPBOARD  HANDLES. 

Mr.  Carlylo  turned  upon  her,  and  asked,  "  And  ^vay 
what  does  this  little  lady  find  to  laugh  at? 

Making  a  desperate  effort  to  control  myself,  I  gasped  out 
that  it  really  did  appear  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  un- 
dignified interference  with  human  affairs  on  the  part  of  God 
Almighty,  to  despatch  even  the  most  insignificant  citizen  of 
Weimar  all  the  way  to  London  on  so  very  paltry  a  nission  as 
that  of  wrenching  off  the  handles  of  anybody's  cupboard  , 
doors.  The  extreme  absurdity  of  the  incident  itself  then  ' 
seemed  to  strike  him  as  forcibly  as  it  had  struck  me,  and  he  * 
laughed  at  his  own  share  in  it  as  cordially  and  heartily  as  I 
had  done.  Mr.  Carlyle  had  received  the  poor  man  with  icy 
»  coldness;  had  taken  from  him  the  introductory  letter  in 
silence,  and,  after  reading  it,  had  uttered  no  word  of  welcome 
or  even  of  comment ;  had,  in  fact,  simply  looked  at  him  and 
said  :  "  Well,  sir  ;  proceed  I "  The  unfortunate  mUsumary 
from  Weimar  rose  in  great  embarrassment,  saying  that  he 
feared  he  bad  called  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  and  offering 
to  retire,  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  seemed,  in  relating  the  scene,  to 
be  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  cruelty  of  his  own  part  in  it, 
had  shown  his  approval  of  the  proposal  by  rising  from  his 
seat.  The  "  silent  apartment "  was  octagon  in  form ;  the 
doors  of  the  cupboards  were  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
entrance  door  and,  when  that  door  was  shut,  indistinguish- 
able from  it.  The  German,  eager  to  escape,  attempted  to  turn 
the  handle  of  one  of  the  cupboard  doors.  It  was  locked,  and  in 
his  confusion  he  had,  in  very  truth,  wrencheo  the  handle  off. 
The  same  thing  happened  on  his  next  attempt,  and  fchen  Mr. 
Carlyle  pointed  out  his  only  exit,  saying,  severely :  "  That,  sir, 
is  the  door."  By  that  door  his  victim  fled,  heaven  only  knows 
in  what  state  of  mind,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  remained  seething 
inwardly,  till  he  heard  the  street-door  shut,  and  then 
descended  to  enact  the  part  of  one  i>ersecuted  by  heaven,  in 
perfect  grod  faith,  to  us. 


MB.  CARLYLE'S  LAUGH. 

What  happened  to  the  poor  German  we  never  knew ;  for 
us,  the  whole  thing  ended  in  laughter.  And  here,  I  may  add,, 
thai;  nev^c  hav^  I  heard  any  laugh  like  Mr.  Carlyle's  1  It  was 
as  genial,  as  hearty,  and  30  guileless  *s  the  laugh  of  a  child — 
loud,  but  musi<}al  withal,  and  it  had  the  samj  sympathetic 
and  inspiriting  effect  upon  the  hearer  as  that  produced  by 
militarylnusic. 

Madame  Venturi  says  that  in  talking  to  her  husband 
Ml'.  Carlyle  spoke  French  with  great  deliberation,  and 
with  a  difficult  accent,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language^ 
was  extremely  accurate  and  even  idiomatioally  precise. 

**MY  HEART  IS  ORBY." 

After  Mrs.  Carlyle  died  Madame  Venturi  went  to  seo 
him : — 

He  was  quite  alone;  he  looked  up  as  the  door  opened^ 
and,  seeing  me,  said  very  gently :  "  Ah  1  is  it  you  ? "  He  rose 
and  came  forward  with  both  hands  stretched  towards  me,  his 
wonderful  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  put  his  arms  round  me, 
saying :  "  Sister  in  sorrow  1  Sister  in  sorrow  1 "  We  both 
wept  silently  for  some  minutes,  then,  looking  very  pitiful  at 
me,  he  said:  "  Poor  thing,  poor  thing;  your  hair  has  gone 
grey.   Well,  well ;  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  it." 

HERO  WORSHIP  AMONG  THE  'bUS  MEN. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Carlyle*  and  the  l)us 
men  is  very  creditable  to  the  conductors  of  the  Chelsea 
and  Brompcon  omiibuses .  — 

In  later  years  he  would  often,  after  a  long  walk,  return  part, 
of  the  way  by  onmibus.  He  was  well  known  to  the  Chelsea 
and  Brompton  men,  and  it  not  unfroquently  happened  that  a 
conductor,  who  had  espied  him  from  afar,  would  appeal  to  his 
inside  passengers,  saying,  "  That  is  the  great  Mr.  Carlyle 
ahead  there ;  most  like  he'll  be  wanting  a  ride ;  would  any  of 
you  gents  be  so  kind  as  to  get  out  for  him  7  "  I  may  add,  to 
the  credit  of  the  g€7it$  thus  addressed,  that  I  never  knew  the 
appeal  to  be  made  in' vain. 

MR.  CARLYLE\s  TALKS. 

Madame  Venturi  concludes  her  paper  as  follows : — 

I  passed  long  evenings  alone  with  him  after  his  wife*» 
death.  Sometimes  he  would  talk,  and  his  talk  %vas  like  the 
talk  of  no  one  else.  One  seemed  to  be  sitting  by  the  side  of 
a  mighty  on-rushing  river  and  watching  its  flow ;  the  idea  of 
differing  or  even  answering  him  seemed  to  be  as  futile  as  it 
would  have  been  to  attempt  to  stem  the  rush  of  the  river 
itself  with  a  walking-stick.  At  other  times  he  would  sit 
perfectly  silent,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
apparently  quite  unconscious  of  my  presence.  But  I  never 
remember  feeling  dull.  There  was  an  earnest,  sad  solemnity 
about  his  aspect  which  inspired  a  feeling  akin  to  awe,  and 
might  have  rendered  the  silence  oppressive  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sympathy  awakened  by  the  mournful  tenderness  of  the- 
large  eyes,  dark  as  destiny,  and  coloured  like  the  sea  when 
overhung  by  a  storm  cloud.  And  truly  the  fell  of  dark  grey 
hair  that  overhung  them  was  not  altogether  unlike  a  storn* 
cloud.  His  beard,  also  grey,  was  rugged  and  un trimmed,  and 
he  was  wrapped  in  a  loose  grey  garment,  the  fittest  garment 
for  the  long  large  limbs.  But  the  most  striking  thing  about 
Mr.  Carlyle— the  thing  impossible  to  paint  in  words— was- 
the  fitful  expression  of  his  large  luminous  eyes ;  now  wrath- 
ful, now  tender  ;  now  glistening  with  humour,  now  sad  with 
a  sadness  near  akin  to  despair.  The  memory  of  that  lock 
suffi'^icntly  explains  to  me  the  dark  lines  of  exaggerated 
remorse  traced  by  him  after  Mrs.  Cariyle's  (^.er.^'h. 

Madame  Venturi,  to  whom  we  owe  this  interesting 
paper,  was  the  Egeria  of  IMazzini. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


THE  POET  OP  "nationalism.** 

Nationalism,  as  Socialism  is  termed  in  America,  has 
found  its  poet.  The  Nationalut  publishes  a  series  of 
"Songs  of  Brotherhood,"  by  Allan  Eastman  Cross, 
which  seem  to  have  the  true  ring  in  them,  and  if  he 
can  keep  up  to  his  highest  level  he  will  probably  become 
as  well  known  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the  New.  The 
series  began  in  the  September  number.  We  have  four 
in  the  October  NatiotialiH,  The  following  is  a  sample 
of  some  of  his  verses 

MEN  AND  SPIDEBS. 

Now,  walk  into  my  parlour,  rare  1 

Here's  welcome  to  a  bonny  home, 
Two  reeking  rooms,  a  filthy  stair. 
And  twelve  white  slaves,  a-stitching  there, 

Youll  starve,  my  lass,  unless  you  come. 

And  so  she  yields  the  sweater  power 

To  take  and  break  her  loyal  life ; 
Her  life  is  all  he  can  devour. 
Her  souls  she  saves, — poor,  luckless  flower, 

That  might  have  been  so  sweet  a  wife  I 

So  sweet  a  wife,  or  glad  a  maid. 

If  only  hunger  could  not  lure 
Poor,  famished  toil  to  be  betrayed. 
Or  human  spiders  had  not  laid 

A  web  so  cruel  for  the  poor. 

IN  BABYLON. 

Will  no  one  rise,  will  no  one  cry. 

Through  cruel  Babylon  ? 
Must  brothers  see  their  brothers  die 
To  fill  the  lap  of  luxury, 

And  suffer,  suffer  on  ? 

Must  brothers  do  a  brother  wrong, 

Nor  bind  his  bleeding  heart  f 
Must  joy  be  hoarded  by  the  strong, 
^V^lile  brothers,  weaker,  suffer  long 

For  one  to  take  their  part  1 

O  race  of  prophets,  rise  again 

With  old  Hebraic  fire! 
Denounce  these  tyrannies  of  pain, 
Redeem  us  from  the  scourge  of  gain 

Through  cunning  wage  and  hire ! 

ON  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

Scrihner's  publishes  two  sonnets  on  Cardinal  Newman  ; 
one  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  other  by  Inigo  Deane.  I 
quote  the  former : — 

Thy  ninety  years  on  earth  have  passed  away : 
At  last  thou  restest  'mid  that  heavenly  clime 
Where  Act  is  Rest,  and  Age  perpetual  prime : 

'Hiy  noblest,  holiest  work  begins  this  day. 

Begins,  not  ends  I   Best  Work  is  Prayer  *  and  they 
Who  plead,  absolved  from  bonds  of  Space  and  Time, 
With  lordliest  labour  work  that  work  sublime, 

Order  our  planet  with  benignest  sway. 

So  work,  great  Spirit !  Thy  toils  foregone  each  year 
Meantime  bear  fruit !  Thousands  but  hymn  thee  now  I 
Thy  laureates  soon  will  bend  a  brightening  brow 

O'er  tomes  of  thine ;  on  each  may  drop  a  tear 
For  friends  that  o'er  blind  oceans  pushed  their  prow 

Self-cheated  of  a  guiding  light  so  clear. 


A  RIDDLE  FOR  MEN. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  contributes  to  the  Patentosfer 
Beview  a  poem  which  describes,  with  the  subtle  and 
mysterious  obscurity  of  the  author,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  human  ^jassions,  under  the  title  of  **A  Riddle  for 
Man. "   The  following  is  his  first  verse  : — 

This  Riddle  rede  or  die, 
Says  History  since  our  Flood, 
To  warn  her  sons  of  power. 

It  can  be  truth  it  can  be  lie ; 

Be  parasite  to  twist  awry ; 

The  drouthy  vampire  for  your  blood ; 

The  fountain  of  the  silver  flower ; 

A  brand,  a  lure,  a  web,  a  crest 

Supple  of  wax  or  tempered  steel ; 

The  spur  to  honour,  snake  in  nest. 

'Tls  as  you  will  with  it  to  deal ; 

To  wear  upon  the  breast. 
Or  trample  under  heel. 

THE  SONG  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

In  Scrlbnev^Sy  Jessie  F.  O'Donnell  versifies  the  following 
incident  told  by  Headley  in  his  **  Life  of  General  Grant." 
"As  the  wounded  were  borne  from  the  field  of  Shiloh,  a 
fatally-wounded  Captain,  after  speaking  of  his  sufferings 
through  the  preceding  night,  saia  ; — 

I  could  not  help  singing  that  beautiful  hymn,  *  When  I 
can  read  my  title  clear.'  Ajid  there  was  a  Christian  brother 
in  the  brush  near  me.  I  could  not  see  him,  bnt  I  could  hear 
him.  He  took  up  the  strain,  and  beyond  him  another  and 
another  caught  it  up,  all  over  the  terrible  battlefield  of 
Shiloh.  That  night  the  echo  was  resounding,  and  we  made 
the  field  of  battle  ring  with  hymns  of  praise  to  God.'" 

I  quote  a  few  stanzas : — 

»  .   The  silver  stars  are  crowding  to  the  watch-towers  in 
the  sky. 

Whence  the  spirits  of  dead  soldiers  mark  their  patriot 
comrades  die. 

Through  the  terror  of  the  stillness,  through  the  anguish  o£ 
the  moans, 

Come  the  words,  half-sung,  half-whispercd,  in  exultant, 
hoi^eful  tones: — 

•*  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies — " 

Heads  are  lifted,  groans  are  stifled,  wounded  men  forget 
their  pain. 

E'en  the  dying  wait  to  listen  to  that  sweet  and  holy  strain:— 

*'  111  bid  farewell  to  every  fear. 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes.**  . 

Dying  men- smile  as  they  sing  it,  with  their  last-drawn 
earthly  breath. 

And  their  souls  go  out  in  music  to  the  shadowland  of 
death  :— 

"  Let  cares,  like  a  wild  deluge,  come. 
And  storms  of  sorrow  fall ; 
Mav  I  but  safely  reach  my  home, 
My  God,  my  heaven,  my  all ! " 
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HOW  TO  SUCCEED  AS  A  STUMP  ORATOR. 

PKACnCAL  HINTS  BY  AN  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

In  LippiixcotVs  Magazine  for  November,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Hughes  describes  some  of  his  experiences  as  a  stump 
orator.  In  the  campaign  of  1880,  he  made  upwards  of  80 
speeches,  and  has  been  equally  active  in  all  succeeding 
campaigns,  he  writes  with  some  authority.  As  govern- 
ment in  all  free  countries  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  stump  oratory,  let  no  one  despise  the 
senator's  instructions : — 

To  succeed  upon  the  stump  one  must  feel  himself  master 
of  the  situation;  he  must  thoroughly  miderstand  the 
questions  at  issue,  be  well  versed  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country,  and  be  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  information, 
facts,  and  statistics  upon  business  and  economic  questions. 
He  must  be  ready  and  prompt  to  give  an  honest  answer,  and, 
if  possible,  one  favourable  to  his  cause,  to  every  question 
which  may  be  put  to  him  by  the  honest  seeker  after  in- 
formation. He  must  be  prompt  w^ith  keen  wit  to  squelch 
the  first  interruption  of  a  wily  antagonist,  who,  under  tlie 
guise  of  asking  questions,  attempts  to  involve  him  in 
controversy.  He  must  be  equally  ready  and  firm  to  crush, 
with  sledge-hammer  blows,  the  ruffian  who  interrupts  him 
with  vulgar  denunciation  and  abuse. 

Judging  from  the  specimens  of  his  repartees,  the  stump 
orator  needs  to  strike  out  pretty  straight  from  the  shoulder ; 
for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  a  rough-looking  man,  in  a 
coarse,  brutal  voice,  with  a  profusion  of  oaths,  said  : 

"  What  right  have  you  to  speak  for  labour  ?  I  bet  you 
never  did  any  work  in  your  life." 

**  Tliere  you  are  mistaken,"  I  responded,  '*  I  have  done 
some  pretty  hard  work  as  an  attorney  in  trying  to  keep 
such  fellows  as  you  out  of  a  penitentiary." 

**  It  was  a  bull's  eye  hit,"  said  the  Senator,  approvingly, 
**for  I  afterwards  heard  that  lio  had  but  a  short  time 
before  been  released  after  serving  a  term  in  the  country 
jail." 

The  following  directions  to  outdoor  speaking  may  be 
directed  to  others  besides  politicians  : — 

For  most  audiences,  into  every  long  speech  there  should 
be  sandwiched  "  moderate  amount  of  humour  and  fun.  A 
new  story,  aptly  illustrating  a  point  made,  is  a  common 
expedient,  and,  when  well  told,  is  very  effective. 

Speaking  out  of  doors  is  generally  regarded  as  injurious  to 
the  health  and  destructive  to  the  vocal  organs ;  but,  except 
in  the  case  of  speaking  against  strong,  cold  winds,  or  in 
damp,  misty  weather,  I  have  not  so  found  it.  My  health  has 
generally  improved  during  campaigns,  and  my  voice  has 
grown  stronger  and  ri  her  with  daily  use. 

A  few  rules  may  be  laid  down  in  small  space,  which,  if 
carefully  followed,  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  open-air 
speaker : 

Never  drink  cold  water  while  speaking,  no  matter  how 
thirsty  you  may  be.  The  sudden  shock  to  the  overheated 
and  delicate  organs  of  the  throat  produces  congestion  and 
in j  ures  the  voice. 

When  suffering  from  hoarceness,  refrain  from  speaking 
altogether. 

When  not  speaking,  keep  up  a  daily  breathing  and  vocal 
exercise. 

Pitch  your  voice  below,  rather  than  above,  its  natural  key. 

Let  your  articulation  be  perfect,  every,  letter  sounded,  and 
every  sound  formed  with  force  and  precision. 

Speak  less  rapidly  than  you  would  do  indoors,  and  keep 
the  lungs  constantly  inflated. 

Remember  that  the  orator  is  like  a  gun-barrel,  which  must 
be  straight,  must  have  a  bore  as  large  as  the  bullet,  and 
must  have  the  powder  below  the  ball. 

Project  the  sound-waves  in  the  proper  direction,  just  as 
you  would  aim  a  bullet  at  the  mark. 


WAS  THE  LATE  EMPRESS  AUGUSTA  A  CATHOUC? 

A  WRITER  in  the  Paternoster  Review,  who  has  obviously 
access  to  secret  sources  of  information  both  in  Germany 
and  at  the  Vatican,  writes  an  article  on  the  late  Empress 
Augusta  under  the  signature  of  "Orthocratos."  Without 
seeking  to  demonstrate  that  the  deceased  Empress  died 
in  the  communion  of  Rome,  his  object  is  to  prove  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  create  the  strongest  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  she  finally  joined  that  Church  to 
which  she  was  so  long  united  by  sympathy.  After  an  in-^ 
teresting  description  of  the  domestic  and  public  life  of  the 
Empress,  the  article  proceeds : — 

In  latter  years  she  frequently  sought  a  trustworthy  means 
by  which  she  could  commuDicate  her  sentiments  to  the 
Pope,  a  messenger  who  could  gain  easj  access  to  the  ear  of 
Leo  Xlll.,  and  upon  whose  integrity  she  could  most  im- 
plicitly rely;  it  was  only  lately  that  she  found  what  she 
wanted,  a  sure  messenger,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Papal  household  personally  known  to  her  Majesty, 
to  him  she  entrusted  her  commission.  She  charged  him  in 
her  name  to  lay  before  the  Pope  her  esteem  of,  and  devotion 
to  himself,  her  admiration  for  his  wisdom  and  all  his 
actions;  how  she  followed  all  his  public  allocutions 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  studied  them  thoroughly, 
and  hence  how  her  esteem  for  him  grew  daily 
more  and  more.  She  particularly  requested  him  to 
express  to  the  Pope  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  thank  him 
for  his  efforts  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  Kulturkampf,  and 
then  the  envoy  had  to  give  the  Pope  a  minute  description  of 
the  Castle  of  Coblentz  and  her  work  in  it,  and  especially  the 
estabdshment,  arrangement,  and  disposition  of  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Zlizabeth,  and  her  devotion  to  her  in  all  its  particulars. 
She  desired  to  thank  the  Pope  for  his  condolence  with  her  on 
the  sad  occasions  of  her  bereavement  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  of  her  son,  and  said  that  nothing  proved  of  a 
greater  consolation  to  her  than  his  Holiness*s  sympathy. 
She  assured  him  that  she  prayed  for  his  health  and  a  long 
Pontificate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  spared  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world  and  especially  to  Germany,  and  reign  over  the 
Church  for  many  years.. 

The  leanings  of  the  late  Empress  towards  Catholicism 
were  well-known,  especially  to  her  daughter  the  Grand 
Puchess  of  Baden,  who  was  fully  aware  of  and  greatly  feared 
her  august  mother  s  tendencies  to  the  old  religion.  In  order 
to  guard  against  them,  she  never,  if  possible,  left  the  Empress, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  her  project  of  settling  at 
Florence  after  the  death  of  her  Imperial  Consort  was 
opposed  and  finally  frustrated.  After  her  death  it  was 
announced  in  the  London  Press  that  she  was  attended  in 
her  last  moments  by  Herr  Koegel.  the  Protestant  Court  Chap- 
lain, rcho  gave  the  Saorament,vfhii<b  it  appeared  that,  suppos- 
ing she  had  been  a  Catholic,  she  could  not  have  receiyed  the 
Si^raments. 

The  plain  facts  are  these :  during  the  whole  day  on  which 
she  died  the  Kmpress  was  totally  unconscious,  being  unable 
to  recite  any  prayers  or  speak  at  all,  or  even  understand 
what  was  said  to  her.  Herr  Koegel  arrived  for  the  first  time, 
a  few  hours  before  the  end,  and  had  to  confine  his  ministra- 
tions to  reading  some  psalms  and  prayers  for  the  d3ring  at 
the  bedside  of  his  unconscious  mistress.  When  we  also  con- 
sider the  conviction  reigning  among  the  German  Catholic 
party,  as  to  the  deceased  Sovereign's  creed,  corroborated  by 
persons  enjoying  her  most  intimate  acquaintance,  the 
action  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  above-mentioned,  and 
her  constant  fear  of  her  mo*  er's  tendencies  to  Rome,  and 
also  the  fact  that  when  conscious  she  never  once  asked  for 
the  ministrations  of  the  Court  Chaplain,  we  feel  we  do  not 
overstate  the  case  when  we  assert  that  the  probabilities  are 
in  favour  of  her  Majesty's  intellect  having  followed  her 
heart,  and  that  she  died  a  sincere  daughter  of  the 
Holy  See. 
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HAS  AMERICAN  JOURNAUSM  GONE  ROTTEN? 

A  PLEA  FOR  AN  ENDOWED  PRESS. 

In  tho  Artiia  for  October,  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray 
makes  a  very  serious  indictment  against  American  jour- 
nalism, and  proposes,  as  a  remedy  for  the  rottenneas 
which  he  observes  in  thpt  great  institution,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  end\/wed  press. 

THE  JOURNALIST  AS  A  CARRION-SEEKING  BIRD. 

Mr.  Murray  maintains  that  American  journalism,  as  it 
is  practised  at  present — 

^  Is  only  a  species  of  gossiping  run  mad,  of  ill-bred 
rehearsing  in  public  and  private  circles,  before  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  what  its  all-devouring  eyes,  lensed  like  a 
carrion-seeking  bird  for  all  distances,  beholds  in  this  God's 
and  devil's  world  of  ours.  To  call  such  an  employment  a 
profession  is  to  travesty  human  language  and  insult  the 
noble  practice  of  men  to  distinguish  and  ennoble  by  honorable 
classification,  the  worthy  endeavours  of  mankind. 

If  journalism  consists  in  raking  up  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth  all  tho  evil  and  spreading  it  broad- 
cast, then  it  had  been  better  for  mankind  if  type  had 
not  been  invented. 

HIRED  TO  LIE  WHOLESALE. 

Further,  American  joumali^hi  of  to-day  is  untrust- 
worthy, and  absolutely  under  the  dominance  of  the 
money  power.  The  editor  writes  what  he  is  told  to 
write  ;  the  reporters  act  under  orders,  selling  their  pens 
as  the  free  lances  in  the  mediaeval  times  sold  their  swords. 

Money  has  no  conscience,  no  honour,  no  patriotism,  no 
sympathy  with  truth,  right,  and  decency,  and  never  has  had. 
It  loves  and  seeks  but  one  thing — profits.  Whatever  will 
make  the  paper  sell  goes  into  it,  right  or  wrong,  true  or 
untrue,  slanderous  or  just,  clean  or  unclean — it  is  all  the  same 
to  money.  Whatever  will  make  the  greatest  sensation ; 
whatever  will  fetch  the  most  dirty  pennies  from  dirtier 
pockets ;  whatever  will  make  the  most  sensational  publish- 
ment and  call  for  a  more  sensational  counter  statement  in 
the  next  issue,  goes  in.  And  this  is  called  good  journalism 
among  us ! 

The  power  of  the  Press  is  often  made  the  subject  of  eulogy. 
That  is  one  side  of  the  theme.  There  is  another.  It  is  also 
an  object  of  dread.  By  it  a  lie  can  be  nationalized  in  a  day ; 
a  vile  slander  made  continental ;  an  honourable  reputation — 
that  noblest  reward  of  right  living — blasted  for  ever ;  and  a 
mean  suspicion  against  the  noblest  of  men  popularized  to  a 
hemisphere.  If  a  public  man  dare  defend  himself,  his  very 
defence  is  turned  against  him.  If,  maddened  at  the  outrage, 
he  shows  bis  anger,  he  is  jeered  at  and  misiepresented  the 
more.  .If  the  attack  drives  him  from  puWic  life,  he  finds  no 
protection  in  privacy  .The  arrows  of  innuendo,  of  sneers  and 
insult,  still  rain  upon  him,  and  only  the  interposition  of  the 
grave  into  which  he  sinks  at  last  can  protect  bis  anguished 
bosom  from  their  poisonous  points.  And  this  is  good 
journalism ! 

WHY  NOT  BNBOW  A  PAPER  LIKE  A  COLLEGE. 

To  remedy  this  dreadful  state  of  things  he  proposes 
first  the  adoption  in  America  of  the  English  law  of  libel, 
and  secondly,  the  establishment  of  an  endowed  news- 
paper : — 

There  is  not  an  argument  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
endowment  of  journals  which  cannot,  even  with  greater 
force,  be  brought  against  the  endowment  of  colleges.  Both 
are  national  necessities.  Both  are  sources  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Both  are  mediums  through  which  the  learning,  the 
patriotism,  and  the  moral  conviction  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
nation,  can  be  co»*smunicated  to  the  people  who  support 


them.  Both  are  immense  educational  agencies,  with  the 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  daily  journal  as  contrasted  with 
the  college.  The  college  reaches  the  few,  the  journal  the 
many.   The  college  is  of  the  past,  the  remote,  the  indirect. 

But  how  could  political  parties  be  served  under  this 
system  of  endowment  ?  may  be  asked.  Even  as  the  different 
religious  denominations  are  serv^ed  now,  and  well  served,  by 
the  samo  system,  we  /eply.  As  Mtthcdist  wealth  endows  a 
Methodist  school  or  college,  and  Baptist  wealtbSts  favourite 
institntion,  so  Democratic  or  Republican  wealth  could  endow 
the  organ  it  loved,  and  whose  political  opinions  agreed  with 
its  own. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  endowed  journals 
are  many  and  vast.  Among  others  are  these.  It  would  lift 
journalism  to  the  level  of  a  learned  and  noble  profession. 
To  be  the  editor  of  a  great  journal  would  be  an  honour  equal 
to  be  the  President  of  a  great  college.  It  would  give  to  the 
people  a  thoroujrh  editing  of  the  news  of  the  day,  which 
would  ensure  proper  discrimination  as  to  values  and  accuracy 
of  statement.  It  would  lift  the  editorial  pages  to  the  level 
of  high  culture,  deliberate  expression,  and  convincing  state- 
ment. It  would  give  to  its  correspondence  the  finish  and 
elegance  of  cultivated  and  sifted  pens.  It  would  shut  the 
gates  against  the  in-rushing  floods  of  coarse  sensationalism. 
It  would  deliver  the  pages  from  ungentlemanly  personalities. 
It  would  secure  us,  as  a  nation,  the  respect  and  applause  of 
foreign  peoples,  and  it  would  bring  to  the  discussion  of  every 
public  question  the  best  thoughts  of  our  best  men.  Shall  we 
have  endowed  journals  ?   If  not,  why  not  ? 

Verily,  we  have  not  found  so  sreat  a  faith  in  money — 
no,  not  in  the  plutocratic  shades  of  Wall  Street — as 
appears  in  this  plea  for  an  endowed  press  from  the  pen 
of  a  man  who  professes  to  see  in  the  power  of  money 
the  great  evil  of  the  day. 

JOURNALISM  AND  UTRRATTJRE. 

In  LippincoWs  Magazine^  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendersoirs  review 
on  **  Journalism  versus  Literature,"  declares  that  jour- 
nalism is  not  a  literary  calling,  and  is  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  fruition  of  literary  hopes.  Daily  newspaper  work, 
he  maintains,  is  antagonistic  to  literary  writing.  The  re- 
porter is  not  permitted  to  indulgA  in  any  of  those  graceful 
reflections  or  generalizations  which  are  so  important 
a  factor  in  literary  work.  Then,  again,  the  reporter  being 
constantly  brought  into  a  professional  attitude  towards 
poverty,  suffering,  crime,  and  violent  death,  stills  his 
nerves,  never  loses  his  self-command,  and  so  blunts  his 
sensibilities.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  shock  an  old  reporter. 
He  has  seen  about  everything  that  is  dreadful  iu  this 
world,  and  the  result  is  that  more  than  half  of  our  keenest 
and  most  talented  reporters  drift  into  a  semi-humorous 
style  of  writing.    Therefore,  he  says  : — 

Let  no  young  man  who  has  literary  desires  imagine  that 
such  writing  is  done  by  the  uneducated  members  of  the  i)re.ss. 
The  bright  young  college  graduate,  who  has  learned  the 
excellence  of  a  sound  English  style,  is  quite  as  likely  to  drift 
into  that  style  of  \\Titing  «ac  anyone  else.  He  is  as  susceptible 
to  the  influences  of  newspaper  life  as  any  other  man. 
There Jore  I  advise  boys  who  wish  to  make  their  marks  as 
literary  workers  to  let  daily  journalism  alone.  It  is  the 
poorest  training  in  the  world  for  a  literary  life. 


MR.  FRANK  STONE  (of  24,  St.  Paul's  Place,  Canonbury,  N.). 
a  picture  of  whose  clever  bust  of  Cardinal  Manning  was  pre- 
sented in  our  June  number,  has  now  sent  two  excellent 
Portrait  Medallions  of  Mrs.  Booth  and  Mr.  Stanley.  They  are 
both  good  likenesses,  mounted  in  plush,  and  make  very  effective 
room  ornaments.  The  medallion  of  Mrs.  Booth  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Stone,  and  is  certainly  a  marvel  of  cheap- 
ness at  Is.  6d. 
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U6HT  IN  THE  DARKNESS. 

MR.  MORLEY  A3  A  LAND  RATIONALIZER. 

Not  content  with  the  limitless  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussion which  are  afforded  by  the  platform  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  by  political  demonstrations  in  the  countrj', 
the  doughty  gladiators  of  political  controversy  are  com- 
pelled to  fight  their  battles  over  again  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  pages  of  the  Narth  American 
Jieview,  Mr.  Pamell  began,  Mr.  Balfour  replied,  and 
now  Mr.  Morley  replies  to  Mr.  Balfour.  When  the 
inoming  papers  contain  on  an  average  half-a-dozen 
columns  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  six  days  a 
week,  there  is  no  need  to  reproduce  hero  at  any  length 
Mr.  Morley 's  latest  paper.  There  is,  however,  one 
passage  which  is  significant  and  mucli  more  important 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  clish-clash  of  political  con- 
troversy. It  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Morley  comes  nearer 
than  he  has  ever  done  before  to  the  only  true  solution  of 
the  Irish  question,  namely  that  of  substituting  for  peasant 
proprietorship  the  communal  ownership  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Morley  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  commune  the  Irish 
Oovemment,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  passage 
in  question  is  as  follows  : — 

Two  fundamental  principles  were  contained  in  the  Land 
Bill  of  1886.  The  first  was  that  only  an  Irish  authority  can 
enforce  the  remedies  that  are  essential  to  secure  the  advance. 
On  this  head  I  have  already  said  as  much  as  there  is  room 
for.  The  second  principle  was  that  the  only  means  of  making 
sure  that  an  Irish  authority  will  insist  on  punctual  payments 
is  to  give  that  authority  a  direct  interest  in  them.  This 
direct  interest  was  conferred  on  the  Irish  authority  in  the 
proposals  of  1886  to  the  tune  of  18  per  cent,  on  every 
transaction.  The  buyer  was  to  pay,  and  the  Irish  exchequer 
was  to  receive,  on  the  capitalized  value  of  the  g^oss  rent ; 
but  the  Irish  exchequer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  pay  to  the 
landlord,  or  repay  to  the  imperial  exchequer,  on  ^he  net, 
and  was  to  pocket  the  difference  between  net  and  g^oss.  If 
the  whole  of  the  transactions  had  g^ne  forward,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  sum  becoming  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Irish  authority  would  be  something  like  £400,000  a 
year.  This  was  a  boon  to  the  Irish  taxpayers  at  large, 
derivable  from  resort  to  British  credit ;  and  nobody  can  deny 
that  it  was  a  boon  which  would  have  made  it  well  worth 
while  for  the  Irish  authority  to  insist  on  the  faithful 
discharge  of  obligations  of  a  character  so  profttable  to  itself. 

Time  has  ripened  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  proposals  of  1886  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  wiser  to  carry  this  principle  still  further 
by  leaving  an  annual  payment  due  from  the  tenant  to  the 
state  in  perpetuity,  and  so  reserving  for  the  Irish  state  a 
perpetual  advantage  from  the  present  use  of  imperial  credit. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Irish  state  would  become  the  landlord,  and 
the  tenant  would  acquire  his  holding  subject  to  a  perpetual 
vent  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money. 
The  question  was  considered  at  the  time.  For  a  great  scheme 
of  that  kind  there  is  much  to  be  said,  but  I  need  not  discuss 
it  here.  For  Mr.  Balfour,  with  an  almost  unaccountable 
indifference,  has  omitted,  both  in  his  bill  and  his  defence  of 
it,  any  mention  of  this  fruitful  principle  that  the  advantages 
of  resort  on  so  great  a  scale  to  imperial  credit  should  not  be 
exclusively  confined  to  a  certain  section  of  the  tenant  farmers 
of  to-day,  but  should  be  distributed  among  the  whole  body  of 
Irish  taxpayers  for  all  time.  It  is  needless  to  point  ont  how 
such  a  process  as  this  would  lighten  the  task  and  smooth  the 
way  of  an  Irish  (Government;  or  how  it  would  undoubtedly 
constitute  no  inoonsiderable  compensation  for  the  past 
misqfcvernment  of  Ireland  by  England. 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  in  figures  the  value  to 
an  Irish  Government  of  this  system  under  British  and  Irish 
credit  respectively. 

If  the  judicial  rent  of  a  holding  is  £100  and  the  net  annual 
value  £80,  then  the  capitalized  value  at  twenty  years  is  £1,600. 
At  3 J  interest  and  ^  sinking  fund,  the  annual  payment  by 
the  Irish  to  the  British  exchequer  equals  £64.  As  the 
purchaser  is  to  pay  £80,  the  transaction  will  leave  the  Irish 
exchequer  with  £16  to  the  goo<i. 

Suppose  British  credit  not  to  be  available,  and  suppose  that 
the  Irish  Government  could  borrow,  as  some  good  City  autho- 
rities expect,  at  SJ :  this  would  make  the  annual  payment  in 
the  above  instance  £68  5s.  instead  of  £64,  leaving  the  Irish 
Government  with  £11  15s.  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Morley  speaks  cautiously,  as  is  his  wont ;  but 
it  is  evident  when  he  says  *'time  has  ripened  the 
doubt,"  &c.,  that  his  own  judgment  has  been  moving  in 
that  direction  of  this  fruitful  principle.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  present  day  politics. 
To  those  who  have  regarded  Mr.  Morley  as  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  all  movements  in  the  Socialistic 
direction,  this  is,  indeed,  light  in  a  dark  place. 


IS  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  A  FAILURE? 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly,  Herbert  F. 
Re3molds  maintains  that  the  present  Sunday  School 
system  has  been  a  failure.  It  has  not  done  what  might 
have  been  expected  of  it,  and  it  has  tended  to  supersede 
the  family,  to  relieve  parents  of  a  due  sense  of  their 
personal  and  immediate  responsibility  for  the  religious 
training  of  theL*  children.  It  has  l>een  an  undoubted 
loss  to  childhood,  and  a  serious  wrong  to  the  family 
itself.  He  then  sets  forth,  in  the  form  of  propositions, 
the  principles  which  he  thinks  should  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  training  of  the  young : — 

1.  Every  child  is,  at  baptism,  adopted  into  the  church. 

2.  Provision  should,  therefore,  be  made  for  the  retention 
of  every  such  child  in  the  church,  from  that  time  onwards. 

3.  This  should  not  be  done  by  a  separate  organization,  but 
should  be  The  Wobk  of  the  church  ittelf. 

4.  Children  should,  from  baptism,  be  accounted  members 
of  the  church,  visited  and  wiitched  over,  and  when  capable 
of  understanding  admitted  to  its  sacraments,  Lc. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  in  and  by  the  church  for 
separate  services  and  classes  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  the  children,  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  the 
week-day,  for  the  due  development  of  Christian  character  in 
them,  and  their  permanent  attachment  to  the  church. 

The  great  central  feature  is  that  the  care  of  the  children 
is  the  special  work  of  tht  church  ittelf. 

Mr.  Robert  Clemitson  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Sunday  School  is  not  a  failure;  it  is  one  of 
those  quiet  forces  the  results  of  which  can  never  be  tabu- 
lated. No  doubt  it  has  not  achieved  all  the  residts 
which  might  have  been  obtained  had  there  been  greater 
wisdom  and  greater  consecration  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  He  maintains  that  Mr.  Reynolds*s  scheme 
cannot,  as  a  whole,  be  worked  by  our  church  system  : — 

On  the  whole,  therefore— while  we  keep  an  open  mind,  and 
will  be  glad  if  an  experiment  can  be  made  on  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Reynolds's  proposals — we  are  disposed  to  cling  to  the  old 
until  we  really  are  sure  of  something  better. 

Mr.  Clemitson  mentions  a  model  Sunday  School,  in  which 
cood  results  have  been  obtained ;  where  a  register  was 
kept  by  the  superintendent,  not  only  of  attendance,  but 
of  the  age  and  date  of  birth  of  each  child.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  or  her  birthday  each  scholar  receives  a  written 
letter  from  the  superintendent  expressing  good  wishes  for 
the  day. 
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LOOKING  A  LITTLE  FORWARD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  LOOKLSG  BACKWAKD." 

In  the  October  Forum  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  tells  us 
what  are  the  first  steps  which  he  and  the  Nationalists 
think  should  be  taken  towards  realizing  their  ideal  cf  a 
complete  national  industrial  partnership : — 

Stated  in  general  terms,  the  policy  proposed  by  Nationalists 
is  the  successive  nationalizing  or  municipalizing  of  public 
services  and  branches  of  industry,  and  the  simultaneous 
organization  of  the  employes  upon  a  basis  of  guaranteed 
rights,  as  branches  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country ;  this 
process  being  continued  until  the  entire  transformation  shall 
have  been  effected. 

First,  there  is  the  nationalization  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  service.  Secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  State 
parcel  post.  Thirdly,  the  immediate  national  assumption 
of  the  control  over  the  railroads  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  a  national  railroad  service  may  be  run  at  cost  price, 
and  not  for  profit.  Mr.  Bellamy  does  not  advocate  the 
immediate  buying  up  of  the  railways.    He  thinks  that — 

The  best  course  would  be  the  assumption  of  a  permanent 
Government  control  of  the  system.  An  analogy  for  such  a 
control,  although  of  course  not  a  close  one,  may  be  found  in 
that  already  exercised  with  such  admirable  success  over  bank- 
rupt roads  by  United  States  receivers.  The  present  security- 
holders would  continue  to  receive  such  reasonable  dividends, 
on  a  just  valuation  of  the  plants,  as  might  be  earned. 

Future  railroad  extension  would  be,  of  course,  ex- 
clusively undertaken  by  the  Government.  Fourthly, 
there  is  to  be  immediate  legislation  looking  towards 
Government  control  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  country. 
This  he  defends  on  the  following  grounds : — 

First,  in  this  climate  coal  is  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  and 
no  nation  deserves  to  be  a  nation  which  will  tolerate  a  need- 
less restriction  of  its  supply  and  a  heightening  of  its  price  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  men.  Secondly,  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  the  coal-miners  is  an  offence  to  humanity  which  cries  aloud 
to  be  abated.  The  following  plan  is  suggested  for  a  national 
administration  of  coal  mines.  They  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  continuously  worked  until  the  product  fully  meets  the 
demand— not  at  the  present  artificially-heightened  price,  but 
at  the  absolute  cost  price.  Coal-distributing  centres  should 
be  formed  throughout  the  country,  each  to  supply  the  com- 
munities within  a  certain  radius.  The  coal  should  be  for- 
warded to  these  centres  as  fast  as  mined,  to  be  thence 
furnished  to  consumers  as  called  for. 

Fifthly, 

Nationalists  everywhere  are  agitating  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  and  conduct  by  municipalities  of  local  public 
services,  such  as  transit,  lighting,  heating,'  and  the  water 
supply,  which  afe  now  rendered  by  corporations  ;  and  they 
vehemently  oppose  the  granting  of  any  further  franchises  for 
such  purposes. 

Sixthly,  on  the  nationalizing  or  municipalizing  of  a 
business  the  employes  must  be  taken  over  bodSy  into 
the  public  service,  which  would  then  be  strictly  graded. 
Seventhly, 

Nationalists  advocate  laws  in  every  State  making  obliga- 
tory the  education  of  children  during  the  whole  school  year, 
up  to  seventeen  years,  forbidding  their  employment  during 
the  school  year,  and  providing  for  the  assistance,  from  public 
funds,  of  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  them 
during  school  attendance. 

These  seven  reforms  would,  ke  thinks,  pave  the  way 
to  the  establishment  of  his  favourite  paper  currency  : — 

When  the  businesses  described  shall  have  been  nationalized 
or  municipalized,  there  will  be  a  body  of  nearly  two  million 
workers  in  the  public  service.  Here  will  be  consumers  enough 
to  support  the  beginnings  of  national  productive  industries, 
both  mtmvXicturirg  and  agricultural,  together  with  a 


system  of  distribution,  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  those 
in  the  public  service.  Such  Government  establishments 
would  produce  and  distribute,  strictly  at  cost,  with 
an  absolute  guarantee  against  adulteration  and  fraud.  In 
order  not  to  derange  the  general  market,  which  would  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  by  private  establishments  woikinjr  for 
profit,  vouchers  of  credit  at  the  national  stores  wonli  b© 
issued  only  to  workers  in  the  national  service,  in  such  pro- 
portions of  their  remuneration  as  they  might .  choose,  aid 
goods  would  be  supplied  at  the  national  stores  for  these 
vouchers  only.  How  long  it  would  take  such  vouchers 
to  command  a  premium  over  gold,  which  could  pure  lase 
only  adulterated  and  high-priced  goods  produced  for  profit 
by  private  persons,  may  be  inferred.  With  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation*s  workers  in  the  public  service,  with 
a  system  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  production 
organized  for  their  needs,  with  a  complete  distributive  system, 
and  with  a  substitute  for  money  introduced,  the  completion 
of  the  national  co-operative  fabric,  with  its  requirement  of 
service  from  all  and  with  its  guarantee  of  maintenance  to  all 
upon  the  basis  of  equality,  would  be  merely  a  question  of 
time. 


A  PORTRAIT  PAINTER'S  REMINISCENCES. 

Mb.  George  Healt,  an  American  portrait  painter,  who 
has  painted  many  royal  and  aristocratic  personages  in 
Europe,  gossips  in  the  North  American,  for  October, 
about  his  sitters  in  a  pleasant  paper  of  a  dozen  pages. 
It  is  slight,  but  contains  a  few  anecdotes  that  are 
interesting.  When  Louis  Philippe  first  sat  foi;.  Jiis 
portrait,  says  Mr.  Healy  : —  '  ^ 

I  remember  that  the  conversation  turned  especially  on 
Fieschi,  who  had  just  been  executed.  Louis  Philippe  was 
not  tender  on  the  subject  of  king-killers,  and  said  r  "  My  dear 
general,  my  country-people  like  to  play  at  being  heroes^  but  I 
shall  let  them  see  that  I  have  the  guillotine  and  the  ^falleys 
at  their  service."  He  spoke  English  most  admirably,  using  it 
not  only  correctly,  but  by  no  means  disdaining  familiar 
expressions. 

Mr.  Healy  contrasts  Louis  Philippe's  pleasant,  easy 
way  of  conversation  with  our  Queen's  stately  stifihess. 
He  says  Queen  Victoria  evidently  feared  to  address  an 
obscure  commoner,  and  his  American  blood  rather  boiled 
in  his  veins  when  she  put  all  her  questions  to  him  through 
Prince  Albert.    But  he  says  : —  - 

My  indignation  did  not  prevent  me  from  looking  very  hard 
at  Her  Majesty.  I  was  struck  by  the  delicacy  of  the  features 
and  complexion  of  the  young  Queen,  and  by  the  extreme 
elegance  of  her  very  handsome  husband.    This  was  in  1841. 

He  gossips ;  pleasantly  about  the  Queen  of  Roumania, 
whom  he  has  painted  repeatedly  and  whom  he  praises 
enthusiastically : — 

I  think  that  all  who  have  approached  the  Queen  of 
Roumania  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  no  woman  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  a  woman,  more  daintily  refined,  more 
genuinely  warm-hearted,  kind,  compassionate,  more  enamoured 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  noble. 

Mr.  Healy  also  painted  Pius  the  Ninth,  of  whom  he 
writes : — 

The  Pope  was  dressed  all  in  white  cloth,  with  scarlet 
shoes ;  the  hair  was  white,  the  face  rather  pcole,  with  very 
brighti^yes,  not  incapable  of  sparkle,  for  His  Holiness  knew 
how  to  take  a  joke.  He  was  a  pretty  good  sitter,  but  some- 
what restless,  and  curious  also  as  to  what  his  painter  was 
about.  On  one  occasion  he  arose  from  his  seat  to  look  over 
my  shoulder.  When  I  am  earnestly  at  work,  I  wish  my 
sitters  to  help  me,  and  do  their  duty  by  remaining  in  the  I 
attitude  I  have  chosen.  I  exclaimed,  perhaps  a  little  i 
abruptly:  "I  beg  your  Holiness  to  sit  doWn.**  Thfe  "Pofh 
laughed  and  said :  *'  I  am  accustomed  to  rfve  orders,  not  to 
receive  them.  But  you  see,  Mr:  Heal^^' 1;Titfr  I'alsoknbw  how 
to  obey,''  and  submissively  went  back  to  his  chair. 
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A  FRENCH  OPINION  OF  "LOOKING  BACKWARD." 

TOO  DULL  FOR  ENDURANCE. 

Within  the  limit  of  thirty  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mmidesy  M.  Bentzon  succeeds  in  summarizing  the  essential 
features  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  popular  volume  and  presents 
it  very  fairly  as  a  whole  to  the  French  public.  But 
while  he  gives  the  picture  he  does  not  feel  himself 
obliged  to  offer  up  to  it  the  incense  of  admiration. 
State  Socialism  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  model  does  not  acconH 
with  M.  Bentzon's  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  he  begins  by  entering  a  lively  protest  against 
Howells'  estimate  of  his  countryman's  powers.  Howells, 
it  will  be  remembered,  went  so  far  in  his  generous 
recognition  of  the  new  light  as  to  say  that  the  mantle 
of  Hawthorne  had  fallen  upon  Bellamy's  shoulders. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  **  Looking 
Backward "  who,  while  acknowledging  all  the 
ingenuity  and  even  stimulative  quality  of  the 
work,  will  feel  grateful  to  M.  Bentzon  for  his  out- 
spoken declaration  that  though  Mr.  Bellamy  may  have 
crept  under  a  fold  of  the  magical  mantle  that  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing.  "  Hawthorne  was  a  subtle  and  profound 
genius,  whilst  his  so-called  representative  appears  to  be 
rather  a  very  clever  master  of  paradox,  a  very  ingenious 
vulgariser  of  ideas,  and  to  possess  as  well  a  dangerous 
mania  for  astonishing  his  public.  At  each  new  work 
which  comes  from  his  pen  he  seems  to  have  asked 
himself,  *What  more  extraordinary  thing  can  I  give 
them  now?'  And  his  care  has  been  always  to  get 
something  more  surprising  than  the  last."  This  habit  of 
mind  does  not,  in  M.  Bentzon's  opinion,  lead  towards 
Any  serious  or  lasting  success,  and  he  draws  a  rather 
interesting  parallel  between  the  ** wicked"  French 
novel  and  the  fantastical  English  and  American  one 
as  being  each  in  its  place  a  mere  pandering  to  a 
morbid  desire  for  excitement.  But  unconsciously  M. 
Bentzon  has  himself  supplied  a  note  of  the  essential 
point  of  diflference  between  the  two  schools  in  their 
present  stage  of  development.     He  calls  Bellamy  a 

vulgariser  of  ideas."  lliat  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
vulgariser  of  passion.  The  tendency  of  the  Anglo- 
American  school  of  literature  towards  sensation  may 
easily  lead  some  day  towards  amalgamation  with  French 
naturalism.  At  present  they  may  certainly  be  said  to 
stand  opposed  in  all  but  their  recognition  of  a  public 
demand.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  read- 
ing public,  that  is  to  say  of  the  many  vulgar,  what  is 
the  vulgariser  of  ideas  ?  He  is  the  means  by  which  ideas 
are  brought  within  their  reach.  Apply  the  same  question 
to  the  French  school,  and  the  conclusion  will  surely  be 
that,  though  the  answer  is  the  same,  the  honour 
which  we  accord  to  the  workers  in  the  one  school  must 
differ  considerably  from  that  which  we  give  to  the  other. 
In  view  of  the  growing  masses  of  the  reading  vidgar," 
the  literary  race  is  in  fact  between  the  two,  and  im« 
portant  issues  depend  upon  whether  the  r.  Jgarization  of 
the  idea  can  keep  pace  with  and  finally  oatetrip  the  vul- 
garization of  the  senses.  Taking  the  word  in  this  sense 
it  may  be  argued  that  ideas  must  be  vulgarized  before 
the  vidgar  can  become  ideal. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  titb, 
'Looking  Backward,' is,"  M.  Bentzon  says,  "simply  a 
picture  of  the  future,  as  an  American  of  mediocre  educa- 
tion may  picture  it,"  and  he  registers  in  honour  of  America 
Mr.  Dudley  Warner's  emphatic  protest  that  if  ho  were 
allowed  to  choose  as  a  place  of  residence  between  hell  and 
Mr.  Bellamy's  America,  he  would  choose  the  former  with- 
out hesitation.  The  absence  of  art,  literature,  privacy, 
individuality  in  the  pictured  life,  is  more  than  the  FrenSi 


critic  can  bear  to  contemplate.  After  following  the 
fortunes  of  Julian  West,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  happy 
union  with  Edith,  he  tfdces  leave  of  them  in  words  which 
many  of  the  unregenerate  will  echo  :  '*  Let  them  be  happy 
if  tl\cy  can.  The  golden  age  promised  to  the  hopes  of 
the  human  race  attracts  us  very  little.  To  summarize  it 
in  a  word,  it  is  too  industrial ;  it  must  end  inevitably — 
the  very  doubtful  taste  of  the  public  being  the  sole 
criterion  in  question  of  art  and  literature — in  the  triumph 
of  cheap  bronze  chromo-lithographs  and  newspaper  novels. 
Perhaps  it  may  suffice  for  new  peoples— the  Australians, 
for  example  ;  but  we  should  always  crave  for  a  few 
essential  refinements,  without  which  this  rich  and  rude 
pervert  of  positive  progress  would  leave  us  indifferent. 
Would  not  a  society  which  was  without  degrees,  without 
passions,  without  contrasts  of  any  sort,  be  terribly  dull  ? 
Admitting  that  it  could  exist,  would  not  some  souls  still 
regret  the  poetry  of  the  suffering  and  heroism  involved 
in  the  struggle  between  the  strong  will  and  the  obstacles 
it  has  set  itself  to  overcome,  without  which  there  is  no 
triumph  ?  .  .  If,  however,  the  fate  of  the  old  world 
should  be  to  follow  with  docility  in  the  twentieth  century 
the  impulse  of  the  chariot  of  equality  which  Mr.  Bellamy 
substitutes  for  the  old  coach,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  thank  God  that  we  have  been  bom  at  a 
time  when  the  world,  however  sick  it  may  be,  leaves 
still  a  little  room  for  each  man's  individuality,  and  is 
something  else  besides  a  formidable  industrial  machine 
organized  on  the  pattern  of  the  German  Army,  with 
foremen  in  the  place  of  generals." 

Although  this  passage  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  M.  Bentzon's  private  opinions,  the  review  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  unsympathetic,  and  will  certainly  serve 
Mr.  Bellamy's  purpose  in  causing  his  ideas  to  be  discussed 
in  a  fresh  circle. 


HOW  TO  GIVE  CHILDREN  HAPPY  EVENINGS. 

Mrs.  Jeune,  in  the  English  Illustrated  for  November, 
describes  the  opx^rations  of  the  Children's  Happy  Evening 
Association  in  London,  where  the  Association  has  six 
centres  at  work,  na.Tiely,  in  Marylebone,  Clapton,  South- 
wark,  Chelsea,  LamV^th,  and  Shoreditch. 

The  Association  amsists  of  a  central  committee,  to 
which  is  affiliated  loci^l  committees  for  the  districts  in 
which  the  schools  are  situated  where  the  evenings  take 
place.  The  local  committees  are  chosen  from  among 
the  school  managers  and  teachers  and  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  undertake  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  children. 

There  is  no  instruction  ;  the  programme  is  devoted 
entirely  to  recreation,  and  the  Chelsea  Committee  has 
proved  that  boys  and  girls  amuse  themselves  best  together. 
TliQ  evenings  have  been  most  successful  in  those  schools 
which  have  a  large  central  hall,  for  they  have  more  space, 
and  the  class-rooms  leading  out  of  them  afford  a  retreat 
to  the  children  who  like  more  sedate  amusements  than 
dancing,  racing,  and  blind  man's  buff,  etc. 

Mrs.  Jeune  says  : — 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  my  readers  can  help  the 
movement  without  any  great  effort*  on  their  part.  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  open  such  evenings  in  the  schools  near 
where  they  live ;  and  they  can,  if  they  live  in  the  country, 
carry  out  the  same  work  there,  for  if  country  children  have 
greater  opportunities  and  facilities  for  recreation  than  the 
town  children,  they  equally  need  the  sympathy  and  help 
which  comes  from  association  with  those  happier  and  better 
off  than  themselves.  Ten  pounds  a  year  will  support  a  happy 
evening  twice  a  month  during  the  year. 
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sir  walter  scott's  journal. 

The  QMartcHy  Review  gives  us  some  account  of  the 
private  journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  is  now  about 
to  be  published  for  the  first  time.  The  Reviewer  says  : — 

Sir  Walter  was  both  in  earnest  and  outspoken  when  writing 
his  journal,  and  his  frankness  is  one  of  its  great  charms. 

The  great  value  of  this  journal  is  the  vivid  picture  which 
it  furnished  of  Sir  Walter's  fight  for  independence.  His 
determination  was  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  indebtedness, 
and  to  do  so  single-handed.  There  is  heroism  in  the  struggle 
itself,  as  well  as  in  the  sentiment.*?  which  prompted  Sir 
Walter  to  make  it.  Had  he  consulted  his  own  ease  he  might 
have  made  arrangements  which  would  not  have  been  dis- 
honourable, and  which  would  have  left  him  free  to  live  com- 
fortably. He  was  great  in  his  prosperity ;  but  he  was  almost 
sublime  in  the  dark  days  of  adversity.  Few  among  the  sons 
of  men  had  a  nobler  and  finer  spirit  than  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  no  man  has  ever  lived  whose  life  abounds  in  brighter 
illustrations  of  the  virtues  which  ennoble  humanity. 

No  one  can  read  the  declarations  in  his  jourutal  without 
heightened  admiration  for  Sir  Walter  as  a  strong,  self-reliant, 
and  upright  man.  What  Maria  Edgeworth  wrote  to  Constable 
in  1823,  after  seeing  Sir  Walter  in  his  grandeur  at  Abbotsford, 
is  still  more  applicable  to  his  self-portraiture  in  the  Journal  : 
"  Many  may  be,  and  may  seem  grea;t,  while  unknown,  but  few 
like  him  appear  greater  the  more  they  are  known.** 

In  such  noble  words  as  the  following  he  expressed  his 
feelings,  and  his  determination  to  wipe  oflf  his  debts  : — 

Whether  it  is  in  human  possibility  that  I  am  clear  of  these 
obligations  or  not  is  very  doubtful.  But  I  would  rather  have 
it  writtep  ou  my  monuiaei  t  that  1  died  at  the  desl-,  than  Uve 
under  the  recollection  of  having  neglected  it. 

The  following  passage  from  his  journal,  when  after  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  his  bankruptcy  he  says  he  fears  he  will 
never  visit  Abbotsford  again,  is  very  touching  : — 

My  dogs  will  wait  for  me  in  vain.  It  is  foolish— but  the 
thoughts  of  parting  from  these  dumb  creatures  have  moved 
me  more  than  any  of  the  painful  reflections  I  have  put  down. 
Poor  things,  I  must  get  them  kind  masters ;  there  may  be  yet 
those  who,  loving  me,  may  love  my  dog  because  it  has  been 
mine.  I  must  end  this,  or  I  shall  lose  the  tone  of  mind  with 
which  men  should  meet  distress.  I  find  my  dogs'  feet  on 
my  knees.  I  hear  them  whining  and  seeking  me  everywhere 
—this  is  nonsense,  but  it  is  what  they  would  do  could  they 
know  how  things  are. 

Few  men  were  ever  less  conceited.  When  the  second 
volume  of  the  **  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate"  did  not 
please  his  publisher,  Sir  Walter  wrote  in  his  journal 

Reconsidered  the  probable  downfall  of  my  literary  repu- 
tation. I  am  so  constitutionally  indifferent  to  the  censure 
or  praise  of  the  world,  that,  never  having  abandoned  myself 
to  the  feelings  of  self-conceit  which  my  great  success  was 
c-alculated  to  inspire,  I  can  look  with  the  most  unshaken 
firmness  upon  the  event  as  far  as  my  own  feelings  are  con- 
cerned. If  there  be  any  great  advantage  in  literary 
reputation,  I  have  had  it,  and  I  certainly  do  not  care  for 
losing  it.   They  cannot  say  but  what  I  had  the  cronm. 

The  Qnarterbj  Reviewer  concludes  as  foDows  : — 

Sir  Walter  Scott  resembles  the  best  of  those  knights  in 
the  olden  days  of  chivalry  that  excited  his  imagination  and 
inspired  his  pen.  Like  them,  he  lived  without  fear  and  died 
without  reproach,  his  honour  being  dearer  to  him  than  his 
life-blood.  We  realize  this  better  after  perusing  the  vivid  and 
instructive  pages  of  his  journal.  While  rending  it  he  seems 
to  stand  before  us  again  as  he  was  in  the  flesh,  and  we 
almost  forget  that  his  hallowed  dust  has  long  since  mingled 
with  that  of  his  ancestors  in  Dryburgh  Abbey.  Although 
many  of  fhe  details  are  melancholy,  yet  the  interest  of  the 
whole  is  entrancing,  and  the  joiumal  is  a  most  precious 
telic  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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HOW  I  SHALL  GET  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

BY  DR.  HANSEN. 

In  IjmgmarC%  Magazme  for  November,  Dr.  Nansen,  who 
crossed  Greenland,  and  whose  book  describing  the  exploit 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  publications  of  the  year,  tell? 
us  in  LmffmarCs  how  he  proposes  to  get  to  the  North  Pole. 
He  calculates  that  there  is  a  constant  current  running 
across  '  the  polar  region,  somewhere  between  Franx 
Joseph's  Land  and  the  Pole,  from  tho  Siberian  Sea  and 
the  Behring  Strait,  and  towards  the  sea  between  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Greenland. 

'Hie  Polar  Sea  is  unusually  shallow,  and  as  there  is  a 
broad  polar  current  streaming  southwards  with  a  depth 
of  from  2,000  to  2,600  fathoms,  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland  from  the  unknown  polar  regions,  this  south- 
ward current  must  affect  the  whole  polar  basin  as  a  huge 
pum^  sucking  the  water  from  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the 
Behring  Strait.  Ih:.  Nansen's  idea  is  to  allow  himself  to  be 
sucked  along  by  this  current  to  his  destination.  He  says: — 

Hy  plan,  then,  is  briefly  this  :  I  shall  build  a  wooden  ship 
as  small  and  as  strong  as  possible  ;  it  shall  be  just  big  enough 
to  carry  coal  and  provisions  for  twelve  men  for  five  years ;  a 
vessel  of  about  170-200  tons  will  probably  suffice.  It  shaU 
have  an  engine  strong  enough  to  give  a  speed  of  six  knots, 
and  beside  it  shall  have  full  rig  for  sailing. 

Her  sides  must  not  be  perpendicular,  but  must  slope  from 
the  bulwarks  to  the  keel,  so  that  the  floes  shall  get  no  hold 
of  her  when  they  are  pressed  together,  but  will  glide  down- 
wards along  her  sides  and  thus  tend  to  lift  her  out  of  the 
water. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  summer  of  1892  to  go  through 
Behking  Strait,  and  along  the  north  Sioeiian  00c*st  towards  the 
New  Siberian  Islands.  From  the  experience  of  American 
whalers  it  appears  generally  possible  to  pass  Behring  Stzait  in 
June. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  the  New  Siberian  Islands  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  the  right  moment  when  we  can  reach  the 
farthest  point  north  in  open  water.  I  think  this  will  pro- 
bably be  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  To  be 
able  to  get  a  better  view  over  the  surroundings,  and  to 
examine  in  what  direction  there  is  open  water,  &c.,  I  think 
of  using  a  captive  balloon  from  the  ship. 

At  the  most  favourable  moment  we  must  push  northwards 
along  the  coasts  of  the  islands  as  far  as  we  can,  and  in  this 
way  I  hope  to  reach  at  all  events  the  Bennett  Island,  fron> 
which  the  members  of  the  JeanetU  expedition  went  south- 
wards in  their  boats.  When  we  can  get  no  further  we  shall 
have  nothing  left  but  to  run  into  the  ice  at  the  most  favour- 
able spot.  We  shall  then  be  in  the  current  which  the  J$anette 
struck,  and  like  her  shall  be  carried  north.  The  ice  will,  per- 
haps, soon  begin  to  press,  but  it  will  only  lift  our  strong  ship,, 
and  this  will  give  us  good  quarters  on  the  ice.  Probably  we 
shall  in  this  way  be  carried  across  the  Pole,  or  very  near  it. 
and  into  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  If  it^ 
is  summer  when  we  arrive  there,  we  may  be  able  to  get  free- 
into  open  water  near  latitute  80  deg.  N. ;  but  if  it  is  winter  we* 
shall  perhaps  drift  southwards  along  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  then  come  out  somewhere  the  following  summer. 

If  the  ship,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  should  be  crushetf 
in  the  ice,  the  expedition  will  still  have  another  resource. 
The  current  will  still  bear  us  homeward  across  the  polar 
region  tow^ds  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland,  and  the  only 
alteration  in  our  fate  will  be  that  we  shall  have  to  live  on 
an  ice-floe  instead  of  in  our  cabins  on  board  ship.  '  For  this, 
purpose  wc  shall  take  good  and  warm  tents,  made  of  a  double 
layer  of  canvas,  or  a  similar  stuff,  and  well  filled  with  rein- 
deer hair  in  between.  Such  tents  would  be  very  warm,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  light.  For  success  in  such  a  voyage- 
across  the  Pole  two  things  only  are  necessary,  viz.,  good 
clothes  and  plenty  of  food,  and  these  can  without  much 
difficulty  be  procured.  When  we  emerge  into  open  water  on. 
this  side  ot  the  Poie,  either  near  Spitzbergen  or  near  Green- 
land, there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  returning  home  in. 
our  open  boats. 
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THOSE  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

A  TRIBUTE  BY  MADAME  ADAM. 

When  a  French  lady  determines  to  flatter  she  easily 
outstrips  all  competitors,  but  in  the  article  on  **  Those 
American  Girls  in  Europe,"  which  Madame  Adam  has 
contributed  to  the  North  American  Review  for  October, 
the  editress  of  the  NouveUe  Iteviie  somewhat  overdoes  her 
part  and  raises  in  the  minds  of  her  victims  the  suspicion 
that  she  is  really  poking  fun  at  them  in  a  particularly 
cruel  fashion.  The  whole  of  her  article  is  a  brilliant 
paneg3rric  upon  the  youn^  American  girl,  couched  in 
terms  which  would  be  a  tnfle  extravagant  if  applied  to 
the  angels  of  heaven.    Madame  Adam  says  : — 

In  the  midst  of  the  austere  straggles  for  life,  a  lominoas 
and  smiling  figure  detaches  itself.  She  is  beautiful  with 
perfect  beauty,  or  endowed  with  a  triumphal  grace.  It 
seems  that  all  this  rude  civilization  becomes  gentle  for  her 
alone.  The  young  girl  is  the  aristocracy,  the  luxury,  the  art, 
the  crown  of  American  society,  as  the  Epicurean  was  of 
ancient  society.  She  alone  enjoys  and  profits  by  her  leisure. 
You  know  the  conservatories  of  orchids — that  flower  of  richness 
among  all  flowers  7  It  needs  more  heat  and  light  than  any 
other.  It  is  a  curious  flower  which  blooms  in  a  way  that 
surprises  you  incessantly.  Beautiful,  dazzling,  it  first  charms 
you  by  its  strangeness,  and  then  intoxicates  you  with  its 
subtle  perfume.  It  lives  on  air  and  needs  none  of  the 
material  conditions  of  existence  for  other  plants :  it  often 
comes  from  a  gnarled  stem  which  seems  to  defy  beauty ;  yet 
from  this  stem  it  blossoms  frequently  with  singular,  but 
always  incomparable,  attractiveness.  The  young  American 
girl  is  the  orchid  among  all  feminine  flowers. 

The  poor  unfortunate  English  girls  have  boyish  waysy 
their  lack  of  elegance  and  their  manner  of  walking  have 
prejudiced  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  French  sisters. 

They  were  laughed  at,  and  no  one  thought  of  copying 
them.  But  with  the  American  it  was  another  thing ;  she  is 
enviable  and  too  often  irresistible ;  she  must  therefore  be 
imitated  from  afar  in  all  that  is  seductive— her  sincerity,  her 
spontaneousness,  her  life— while  the  delicate  charm  of  French 
education  is  retained.  The  great  charm  of  the  American 
girl  in  Europe  is  that  she  combines  at  once  the  purity  of  the 
young  girl  and  the  coquetry  of  the  young  married  woman. 
Thus  in  the  old  world  she  is  certain  of  attracting  all  the 
young  men  who  have  abused  life,  who  are  a  little  blasS,  and 
who,  to  be  captivated,  have  need  of  what  they  call  du 
montant. 

After  a  brilliant  description  of  the  American  girl  in  the 
drawing-room,  Madame  Adam  says  : — 

Once  married,  she  immediately  lays  aside  her  eccentri- 
cities.  There  are  no  youag  American  married  women— that 
is  to  say,  nothing  in  the  manner  of  an  American  who  has 
become  Madame  distinguishes  her  from  another  Madame. 
The  young  French  girl  finds  liberty  in  marriage ;  the  young 
American  girl  loses  it. 

She  loses  it,  but  in  return  she  receives  an  influence  in 
the  family  which  is  very  much  better  than  the  position  of 
her  sister  in  America. 

The  husband  in  America  would  seek  her  advice  for 
nothing.  She  might  be  a  favoured  companion  in  conjugal 
life  ;  she  would  not  be,  as  in  France,  the  wife,  the  friend  wlio 
shares  all  the  projects  of  the  husband,  is  associated  in  all 
his  acts,  and  makes  of  conjugal  life  the  noble  life  in 
common. 

And  her  children — how  they  are  much  more  her  own ;  how 
she  rules  their  education  ;  how  much  longer  they  belong  to 
her !  It  is  when  married,  in  France,  that  she  is  best  assimi- 
lated to  her  surroimdings,  and  it  is  then  that  with  us  she  is 
most  happy.  However,  Franco-American  marriages  are  rare, 
because  the  French  families  are  imeasy  and  afraid  of  them. 


In  England  the  young  American  girls  come  in  much  larger 
numbers,  not  because  they  are  drawn  thither  by  any  affinity 
of  race,  for  there  is  often  less  analogy  of  character  between 
two  sisters  than  between  two  strangers,  but  because  English 
girls  have  more  liberty  than  French ;  a  first  resistance  is 
already  overcome;  the  marriageable  men  do  not  perform 
such  an  eccentric  act  in  introducing  into  their  families  as  a 
fianc6e  a  young  miss  accustomed  to  independence.  There- 
fore the  American  girl  married  in  England  remains  more 
American  than  in  France.  She  has  to  m^e  no  efforts  to  lead. 

This  is  Madame  Adam's  conclusion  : — 

"  Money  in  the  old  world  has  a  value  different  from  that  in 
the  new,"  said  a  young  American  girl  to  me.  "  With  us  it 
rolls  without  amassing  pleasure,  without  deriving  any  benefit 
from  the  past.  In  Europe  it  can  make  a  great  lady  in  a  day ; 
it  is  exchanged  for  real,  durable,  and  renewed  satisfactions. 
In  America  it  serves  only  for  a  profitless  struggle  for  luxury, 
spread  before  the  eyes  of  people  who  disperse,  with  whom 
we  do  not  spend  our  life,  who  are  dropped  by  the  wayside, 
who  do  not  even  turn  to  speak  a  word  of  thanks,  ana  who 
rarely  remember." 

I  have  spoken  only  of  the  young  American  girls  who  come 
to  Europe  to  try  and  settle  there ;  but  how  many  have  I  seen 
of  those  fair  neighbours  who  come  to  suck  certain  fiowers  of 
oiu:  civilization,  to  make  from  them  American  honey !  These 
become  every  year  more  artistic,  more  learned,  more  enlight- 
ened ;  they  soar  always  higher  in  their  flight ;  the  horizon 
expands  before  them ;  and  they  prepare  for  the  new  world  a 
pleiad  of  superior  women. 


HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  SCOTTISH  POOR  LAW. 

According  to  the  Scottish  Review  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law  stands  badly  in  need  of  reform,  and  the  reviewer  has 
made  up  his  mind  without  any  hesitation  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  reform  it.  The  Parochial  Boards,  as 
at  present  constituted,  are  an  anachronism  and  a  nuisance. 
He  says : — 

There  would  be  no  opposition,  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
country,  to  a  total  change  in  the  manner  of  constituting 
Parochial  Boards.  Town  Councils  and  Kirk  Sessions  would 
yield  their  privilege  to  nominate  members  without  a  murmur. 

Then,  again,  he  would  abolish  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
which  those  who  undertake  the  practical  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  know  has  been,  and  is  every  day  in- 
creasingly becoming,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  and  un- 
necessary obstructions  wliich  ever  kept  the  spirit  of  au 
Act  of  Parliament  from  having  full  play. 

He  would  have  a  National  Poor  Hate,  and  place  the 
present  narrow  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  on  a 
wider  footing : — 

Under  the  name  of  Local  Government  we  have  now  a 
representative  Council  in  each  county,  and  it  is  matter  f  ai 
reproach  that  the  work  as  yet  relegated  to  it  scarcely 
justifies  its  existence.  Why  not  remedy  this  in  some 
measure  by  giving  it  the  supervision  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration ?  The  appointments  which  the  Parochial  Board  has  at 
precent  in  its  hands  are,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Collector  of  Poor 
Rates,  and  in  non-Burghal  parishes  Registrar  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages.  The  County  Council  could  divida 
the  County  into  districts,  placing  an  experienced  person  in 
each,  who  Vould  hold  these  triple  offices  and  who  could  be 
aided  by  a  local  committee  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  The 
County  Council  could  also  take  over  the  management  of 
Poorhouses  and  Parochial  Asylums.  In  rural  districts  the 
Poorhouse  might  thus  be  made  more  of  a  test  than  it  is  at 
present. 

As  he  thinks  that  the  treatment  of  the  paupers  might 
be  humanized  by  the  saving  thus  effected,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  experiment  may  be  tried. 

0 
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PERE  DIDON  S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  most  interesting  article  of  the  month  in  the  French 
magazines  is  perhaps  the  introduction  given  by  Pere 
Pidon  in  the  Remie  des  Deux  Maudes  of  October  1st,  to 
his  Life  of  Christ."  Something  of  Pere  Didon's  career 
is  already  known,  even  to  the  English  public.  About 
twelve  years  ago  his  fame  as  a  preacher  was  at  its  height, 
and  night  after  night  the  Madeleine  was  thronged  with 
congregations,  drawn  from  the  most  intelligent  circles  of 
Parisian  society.  It  was  a  source  of  special  joy  in  the 
families  of  the  faithful,  that  not  only  women,  but  men 
were  eager  to  stand  under  his  pulpit,  and  wives  who  for 
years  had  accepted  the  necessity  of  practising  their 
devotions  in  solitude  found  their  husbands  always  ready 
to  accompany  them  to  P^re  Didon*s  sermons.  But  the 
moderation  which  was  willing  to  meet  the  cultivated 
thought  of  Paris  was  not  altogether  acceptable  to  eccle- 
siastical authority.  The  young  preacher's  brilliant 
career  was  cut  short  by  an  order  to  withdraw  to  solitude 
and  meditation  in  a  monastery  in  the  Island  of  Corsica. 
To  this  two  years  of  retirement  there  the  religious  public 
owes  the  conception  of  the  book  which  has  now  been 
laid  before  it.  Pere  Didon  thus  explains  the  thought 
and  hope  with  which  it  has  been  written  :  A  profomid 
conviction  has  sustained  me  ;  Christ  living,  acting  through 
His  spirit  in  the  church  is  the  salvation  of  humanity  and 
modem  populations.  .  .  .  Modem  civilization  with  its 
ardent  aspirations  towards  justice,  towards  the  enfran- 
chisement and  well-being  of  the  lowly,  towards  charity 
and  peace,  was  bora  of  Jesus.  If  He  gave  it  its 
life  who  but  He  can  keep  it,  who  but  He  can  tame 
the  selfishness,  control  the  violence,  master  the  w^ild 
|>assions  which  devour  us  ?  He  accomplishes  these 
marvels  in  tlie  privacy  of  the  conscience.  If  He  will, 
we  may  accomplish  them  in  the  nation.  .  .  . 
I  know  that  between  this  Christ  of  faith  and  the  culti- 
vated minds  of  the  day  misunderstandings  have  been 
multiplied.  This  work  will  perhaps  dissipate  a  few  of 
them.  Written  in  solitude  and  silence,  far  from  all 
which  divides  men,  the  fmit  of  long  and  persevering 
labour,  I  might  almost  say  of  my  whole  life,  it  is  not  a 
work  of  stirring  polemics  ;  it  is  a  work  of  quiet  history,  a 
work  of  faith.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  wrote  the  life  of  the 
Master  that  His  beauty,  His  sweetness,  His  holiness.  His 
charity.  His  divmity,  radiating  through  His  words,  His 
acts,  His  sorrows,  w^ould  defend  Him  better  than  our 
feeble  argument  and  our  vain  anger.  I  hoped  that 
something  from  Him — a  breath  from  His  soul  and  His 
mind — might  pass  into  these  pages.  I  wished  to  communis 
cate  to  all  what  He  has  given  to  me.  It  is  toward  Christ, 
as  the  Church  keeps  Him  tliat  I  would  draw  the  eyes  of 
this  generation.  They  say  that  the  generation  is  sick : 
He  will  cure  it ;  old  and  disenchanted.  He  will  give  it 
back  its  youth  and  its  great  dreams ;  for  His  disciple 
remains  the  man  of  eternal  hope.  They  accuse  the  ^e 
of  being  positive,  of  believing  only  in  the  palpable  and 
the  visible,  in  the  useful  and  the  delectable  ;  He  will 
teach  it  to  believe  in  the  invisible,  to  appreciate  the 
immaterial,  to  imderstand  that  the  man  who  is  most 
useful  to  himself  and  to  others,  to  the  country  and  to 
humanity,  is  he  who  knows  how  to  count  himself  as 
nothing,  and  tliat  of  all  joys  none  has  a  savour  equal 
to  self  sacrifice.  ...  In  any  case,  the  world  remains 
a  prey  to  sorrow,  pain,  and  anguish.  Those  who  vaunt 
tlie  joy  of  living  know  well  wiat  the  joy  is  tenibly 
mixed,  and  that  death  is  only  the  more  cmel  when  it 
crushes  happy  life.  Christ  alone  can  teach  the  joy  of 
suflfermg,  because  He  alone  sheds  on  the  soul  a  divine  life, 
which  no  grief  destroys,  which  trial  strengthens,  and 


which  disdains  death  because  it  pemiits  us  to  look  it  in 
the  face  full  of  hope." 

That  the  least  orthodox  are  likely  to  fuel  themselves 
carried  away  by  Pere  Didon's  vivid  presentment  of  the 
personality  of  Clirist  was  exemplified  hy  the  column  of 
sympathetic  suiiuuary  telegraphed,  presumably  by  M. 
Blowitz,  to  the  Times  on  tlie  appearance  of  the  lxK)k. 

The  secret  of  the  holiness,  the  beauty,  the  simplicity, 
the  immortal  virtue  of  the  Gospels  is  contained, 
according  to  Pere  Didon,  in  this  :  that  they  i^xpress 
nothing  of  the  writers  and  everything  of  Christ.  **It 
is  not  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  genius  of  the  writers, 
which  have  passed  into  them — it  is  the  soul,  the  genius, 
the  mind  of  their  hero."  With  these  models  before  him, 
P^re  Didon  has  endeavoured,  in  his  own  degree,  to  do 
the  same.  It  is  not  to  his  opinion  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
to  the  subject  itself,  that  he  desires  to  draw  all  eyes. 
He  has  given  years  of  study  and  meditation,  years  of 
travel  in  Palestine,  all  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
scholar,  all  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world,  all  the 
faith  of  a  disciple,  and  with  it  all  his  aim  has  1)een 
nothing  less  than  to  reconstitute  for  the  present  genera- 
tion the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FLORENCE. 

BY  "OUIDA." 

In  the  National  I^eview  Ouida  lifts  up  her  voice  against 
what  she  calls  "the  obUteration  of  Florence."  She 
declares  that  the  passer-by  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy 
beholds  "  a  ruin  which  has  not  the  excuse  of  war,  nor  yet 
the  plea  of  necessity,  but  is  wrought  by  the  devil  of 
cupidity,  who  uses  for  his  tool  the  C^ban  of  ignorance," 
and  then  she  proceeds  to  denounce  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Florence  in  as  vigorous  language  as  she 
knows  how : — 

The  municipality  has  deliberately  chosen  to  make  her 
descend  into  a  third-rate  city,  and  has  done  all  which 
ignorance  and  imbecility  combined  could  compass  to  dese- 
crate her  historic  glory  and  banish  her  modem  elegance  and 
ease. 

Every  road  for  many  miles  is  choked  up  with  the  lumber- 
ing dirty  trains  of  steam  tramways,  or  the  posts  and  wires  of 
electric  ones;  even  the  glorious  avenue  of  the  Poggio 
Imperiale,  once  a  dusky,  cypress  -  shaded,  nightingale  - 
haunted  dream  of  beauty,  has  been  invaded  by  a  filthy  steam- 
tram  which  goes  up  and  down  it,  dragging  its  stinking  and 
smoking  length  over  the  once  noble  drive  known  as  the  Colli, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  bell-tower  of  S.  Miniato. 

She  declares  that — 

One  of  the  most  enchanting  and  richly-endowed  cities  of 
the  past,  such  as  is  Florence,  is  obhterated  wilfully,  wantonly, 
bit  by  bit,  in  senseless  and  brutal  was^e,  merely  that  this 
intriguer  or  the  other  may  make  a  fortune,  a  speculation, 
or  a  name.  The  loss  to  the  present  is  irreparable,  and 
to  the  future  immeasurable.  Italian  cities  are  sacrificed 
to  a  few  men,  who  make  a  career  of  municipal  des- 
potism and  mutilation.  They  know  nothing  of  Art,  and 
care  nothing  for  it.  They  do  not  see  their  own  absurdity  ;  they 
have  not  wit  enough  to  be  conscious  of  it.  They  pompously 
adore  their  own  stove-pipe,  their  own  checked  trousers,  their 
own  melon-hats,  their  own  halfpenny  newspaper,  their  own 
arsenic'd  wall-hanging,  and  seriously  deem  all  these  hideous 
articles  of  more  value  than  Taddeo's  bridge,  than  Sansovino's 
shrine,  than  the  Barbadori  tower,  than  the  Gardens  of 
Famesina.  They  are  incapable  of  decent  creation.  They  are 
only  capable  of  destruction.  They  are  envious  of  the  glorious 
past  which  lies  like  the  glow  of  the  sunset  behind  them. 
They  hide  their  faces  in  their  pot  hats,  which  cost  five  francs 
each,  and  vow  that  the  petroleum  flame  of  their  twopenny 
tin  lamps  is  lovelier  and  worthier  that  the  dawn  which  rose 
with  Perugino,  or  the  noon  which  smiled  with  Haffaelle. 
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AUSTRAUA  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

Major-Gen.  Strange,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine 
•for  November,  declares  that  of  all  the  disunited  states  of 
<jrreater  Britain,  Australasia  appears  to  be  the  most  dis- 
united.   Major-General  Strange  has  travelled  extensively 

}'n  Australasia,  and  lias  listened  to  debates  in  every 
egislature  in  the  colonies  and  has  spoken  in  New  Zealand 
on  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation.  He  thinks  that 
-the  chief  cause  of  the  reaction  against  Imperial  Federation 
in  Australia  is,  first>  the  abandonment  of  Northern  New 
■Guinea  to  the  Germans,  and  secondly,  the  dispatch  of  French 
Residents  to  New  Caledonia.  The  only  remedy  against  the 
•occurrence  of  such  difficulties  .would  be  the  msistance 
•by  the  colonies  of  a  voice  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
•empire.  If  Australia  were  to  cut  the  painter,  her  pre- 
sent population  would  be  the  richest  and  most  defence- 
less people  in  the  world,  having  no  army,  navy,  arsenals, 
-or  ammimition  sufficient  for  a  week's  fighting.  Germany, 
Jie  thinks,  will  inevitably  annex  Holland,  and  from  Java 
4ind  New  Guinea  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  advance 
upon  unprotected  Australia.  The  new  generation  is  much 
less  patriotic,  and  the  only  chance  of  uniting  the  empire 
is  while  the  old  colonists  still  live  : — 

History  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  tau^^ht  in  the  States 
School  of  Victoria,  and  but  little  of  it  in  the  other  colonies. 
When  speaking  on  this  subject  to  a  wealthy  and  cultivated 
Austndian. a  graduate  at  Oxford,  I  was  told,  "They  did  not 
•desir  e  their  young  people  to  waste  time  over  the  histories  of 
played-out  old  peoples,  but  to  make  history  for  themselves." 
I  got  no  clear  answer  to  my  query,  **  What  sort  of  history  do 
you  suppose  will  be  made  by  a  people  who  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  great  race  from  which  they 
4sprang,  bat  of  all  other  races  1 " 

I  ask  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself  the  mind  of  a 
young  person,  almost  devoid  of  historic  knowledge,  living  in 
-a  far-off  colony,  where  nature  assumes  a  somewhat 
anonotonous  aspect,  where  there  are  no  historic  associations. 
As  our  appreciation  of  general  literature  is  mainly  due  to 
«uch  historic  knowleflge,  is  it  6«rprising  that  the  young 
Australian  of  both  sexes,  though  musical,  is  not  an  imagina- 
tive or  reading  person  ?  Upon  these  practical  but  unimagina- 
tive people  depend  the  future  relations  of  their  country  to 
•ours.  The  old  colonist  is  passing  away,  and  is  succeeded  by 
ihis  sons,  who  talk  as  if  they,  and  not  their  fathers,  had  built 
op  the  marvellous  gn^owth  of  the  Antipodes. 

Major  Clarke,  writing  on  the  "Navy  and  the 
Colonies,*"  replies  to  Dr.  Bakew  ell's  plea  for  independent 
Australia  by  setting  forth  the  advantages  which  the 
Australian  colonies  reap .  from  remaining  part  of  the 
Empire.    He  summarizes  them  as  follows  : — 

1.  Their  commerce,  which  is  their  very  life,  will  receive 
the  protection  of  the  greatest  naval  Power  of  the  world. 

2.  The  necessary  standard  of  the  local  defences  of  their 
ports  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  They  require  to  be  able  to 
resist  a  cruiser  raid,  and  no  more ;  since  no  hostile  fleet  can 
reach  them  in  force,  except  on  condition  of  defeating  and 
destroying  strong  British  squadrons. 

3.  Military  establishments,  calculated  to  resist  an  expedi- 
tionary force,  need  not  be  maintained. 

4.  Rumours  of  French  or  German  aggression  in  the  Pacific 
need  not  involve  them  in  increased  military  expenditure,  and 
the  waste  which  all  scare-measures  invariably  entail. 

5.  Difficulties  with  China  imply  work  for  the  Foreign 
Office  at  home,  and  nothing  more. 

6.  The  Cape,  the  first  halting-place  of  their  main  war 
trade  route,  is  part  of  themselves. 

7.  Protected  coaling-stations  capable  of  sheltering  their 
t-rade  stanv^  ready  all  over  the  world,  without  entailing  the 
-smallest  burden  on  their  finances. 

8.  At  the  worst,  war  insurance  rates  will  only  be  those 
which  the  mother  country  might  have  to  pay,  and  would 
<liminish  as  soon  as  the  naval  might  of  the  Empire  had 


gained  time  for  full  development.  What  would  be  the 
insurance  rates  demanded  of  a  South  American  Republic  at 
war  with  a  great  naval  Power  ? 

Bishop  Barry,  in  the  Nineteenth  CetUunjf  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Bakewell,  writing  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonists, 
takes  exception  to  the  term  "Imperial  federation," 
believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  alternatives  are  "empire*' 
or  **  federation."    But,  says  the  Bishop  : — 

Under  whatever  title,  I  hold  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  true  federation  between  the  mother  country  tand 
her  free  colonies  should  be  realised,  so  that  all  shall  have 
some  share  in  detennining  the  national  policy,  which  in  its 
results  must  affect  all.  As  colonies  grow— as  the  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  *'  Greater  Britain  "  outside  the  old 
country  increases,  as  it  will  certainly  do— the  only  possible 
alternatives  of  federation  or  separation,  of  closer  unity  or 
fatal  disintegration,  will  be  more  and  more  plainly  forced 
upon  us.  Between  them,  if  we  have  the  choice,  who  would 
hesitate  at  any  time. 


THE  FRANCO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE. 

"all  moonshine!" 

In  a  powerful  article  in  the  Messenger  of  Europe  for 
October,  on  the  political  relations  between  j^nce 
and  Russia,  in  which  he  deprecates  the  attempts  of. 
certain  journalistic  diplomatists  to  bring  about  a 
defensive  alliance  between  the  two  countries,  M.  Arsenieff' 
analyzes  with  scathing  sarcasm  the  newly-conceived 
affection  of  the  French  people  for  the  Russian  nation. 
"  Our  short-sighted  patriots,  this  writer  remarks,  "  are 
tickled  by  the  cheap  flattery  lavished  upon  us  Russians 
by  the  chief  organs  of  the  French  press,  and  they 
are  so  charmed  thereby  that  they  have  no  eyes  left 
for  the  contemptuous  negligence  and  egoism  that  Ues 
hidden  under  these  stereotyped  eulogies  of  everything 
Russian,  which  are  part  payment  in  advance  for  Russian 
help  in  a  future  war,  to  be  levied  with  the  object  of  restor- 
ing the  prestige  and  power  of  France.  Madame  Adam,  in 
the  NouvelleHevue,  is  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  printing 
panegyrics  of  the  Russian  people.  But  can  anyone  attach 
serious  importance  to  these  ecstasies,  which  frequently  dis- 
close a  grotesque  ignorance  of  Russia,  and  the  solQ..£aotive 
of  which  is  the  prospective  shedding  of  Russian  blood  in 
order  to  wrest  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  the  Germans  ? 
Thus,  Madame  Adam  conjures  up  before  the  minds  of  her 
readers  a  touching  scene,  in  which  Russian  peasants  will 
spend  their  long  winter  evenings  in  discussing  the  details 
of  the  Emperor  vVillianVs  recent  visit  to  Russia!  .  .  .  It  is 
perfectly  evident  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  the  question,  that  the  preponderance  of  Russia  among 
European  nations  is,  and  will  be,  an  anchor  of  salvation 
for  Franco  only  imtil  such  time  as  she  has  solved  the 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  problem  to  her  satisfaction.  But,  this 
lonjfed-for  result  once  attained,  Frenchmen  will  forget 
then-  Russian  sympathies  as  readily  and  as  gaily  as  they 
have  forgotten  their  former  s^pathy  for  the  Poles.  The 
traditional  and  deep-rooted  view  which  prevails  in  France, 
that  Russia  is  a  nation  of  barbarians,  is,  for  the  moment, 
skilfully  hidden  out  of  sight,  or  dissolved  in  cloudy 
phraseology  ;  but  it  will  manifest  itself  again  with  its 
old  distinctness  the  moment  France  has  satisfactorily 
settled  her  scores  with  Germany."  The  writer  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  Colonel  StoffeFs  idea  of  the  necessity^  of 
raising  a  barrier  to  the  aggressive  march  of  Russia,  bv 
means  of  a  European  coalition,  was  repudiated  by  French 
patriots,  not  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  character,  but 
simply  because  they  considered  it  inopportune,  and  a 
want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  Stoffel.  **  Stoffel's  idea  tallies 
admirably  with  the  prevailing  views  and  historical  tradi- 
tions of  Frenchmen.'' 
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HOW  "RESIST  NOT  EVIL"  WOULD  WORK. 

COUNT  T0L8T0I*S  LATEST  STORY. 

Mr.  William  Heinbmann  has  sent  me  an  advanced  copy 
of  Count  Tolstoi's  latest  story,  **  Work  while  ye  have 
the  Light,"  the  first  instalment  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  BevietV  1  t  month.  In  this  little  work  the 
moralist  and  preacher  submerge  the  novelist.  The 
framework  of  the  story  is  of  the  slightest,  serving  as 
little  more  than  a  very  slender  thread  upon  which  to 
hang  various  dissertntions  as  to  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advai.tages  of  reconstituting  Society  upon  an  extreme 
Quaker  basi^.  I  gave  last  month  extracts  from  the 
article  in  the  Fortnightly,  which  expressed  Count 
Tolstoi's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Christian  marriage. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  deals  very  little  with  that 
cuhject,  and  is  ckiefly  confined  to  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  human  society  existing 
without  law,  without  force,  and  without  punish- 
ment. This  is,  of  course,  the  society  for  which  Count 
Toistoi  yearns,  having  as  its  comer-stone  the  precept, 
Resist  not  Evil."  It  must  be  admitted  that  Count 
ToUtoi  allows  the  opponent  of  his  doctrine,  whom  he 
personifies  in  the  shape  of  a  shrewd  physician,  consider- 
able freedom  in  stating  the  difficulties  which  attend  such 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  precept.  In 
replying  to  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  an  unbeliever  who 
repeated  to  Count  Tolstoi  the  usual  argument  against 
extreme  Quakerism,  which  in  effect  amounts  to  a 
declaration  that  life  is  only  possible  to  those  who  practise 
non-resistance  to  evil,  because  they  live,  as  it  were, 
under  the  protection  of  others  who  have  no  such 
scruples,  he  says : — 

WK  NEED  NONK  OF  YOl  R  LEGIONS. 

You  are  in  error  when  you  say  that  we  enjoy  without 
recognising  the  protection  you  afford  us.  We  have  no  need 
of  ^man  legions,  because  we  attach  no  importance  what- 
ever to  those  things  which  require  to  be  protected  by  violence. 
Oi*  happiness  is  centre<i  in  that  which  needs  no  defence, 
and  which  no  man  can  take  away  from  us.  If  material 
objects  which  you  regard  as  personal  property  pass  through 
oilr  hands,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  look 
upon  them  or  treat  them  as  our  own :  we  hand  them  over 
to  \ho»e  for  whose  support  they  are  necessary.  For 
the  same  reason  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an 
invasion  of  barbarians.  If  they  wanted  to  deprive  us  of  the 
products  of  our  labour,  we  should  yield  them  up  at  once ;  if  they 
insisted  on  our  working  for  them,  this  also  we  should  do  with 
joy ;  and  not  only  would  the  barbarians  have  no  cause  to  kill  us, 
but  it  would  be  detrimental  to  what  they  consider  their  own 
interests  to  do  so.  They  would  soon  get  to  understand  us, 
would  even  grow  to  love  us,  and  we  should  have  less  to  suffer 
from  them  tlian  we  now  have  to  endure  /rom  the  en- 
lightened people  in  whose  midst  we  live  and  by  whom  we 
are  persecuted.  And  what  grounds  have  you  for  supposing 
that  these  workmen,  who  are  so  lavish  of  their  strength  and 
energy  now,  when  it  is  a  question  of  executing  orders  which 
they 'frequently  do  not  even  understand,  will  give  up  every 
kind  of  exertion  the  moment  it  is  made  possible  for  them  to 
undertake  intelligible  an-l  moderate  work,  the  results  of  which 
will  benefit  themselves  and  those  whom  they  love  and  pity  ? 

THE  authority  OF  CHRIST. 

Count  Tolstoi  gives  the  foUowing  explanation  as  to  his 
views  of  the  authority  of  Christ : — 

Yon  are  again  mistaken,  as  are  all  those  who  imagine  that 
while  professing  the  teachings  which  we  do,  we  believe  in 
them  only  because  the  Man  in  whom  we  trust  commanded  us 
to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  all  those  who  with  their  whole 
soul  seek  for  knowledge  of  the  truth,  for  communion  with 
the  Father,  all  who  yearn  for  tvuc  happiness,  involuntarily. 


and  without  conscious  effort,  find  themselves  travelling  alon^ 
the  same  road  that  Christ  traversed,  and,  instinctively  taking 
their  stand  behind  Him,  are  soon  aware  that  He  is  leading- 
the  way.  All  who  love  God  will  converge  towards,  antJ 
finally  meet,  on  this  road— yourself  among  the  number.  Ho- 
is the  Son  of  God,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man ;  it  i.s 
not  that  we  have  been  told  this  by  some  one  and  therefore* 
blindly  believe  it,  but  we  hold  it  to  be  true  because  all  those- 
who  seek  God  find  His  Son  before  them,  and  only  through* 
the  Son  do  they  understand,  see,  and  know  God. 

Later  on,  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  he  sets  forth  atf- 
length  his  doctrine  that  what  he  calk  the  Pagan  weapons* 
of  vengeance,  punishment  and  violence  are  •absurdly- 
inefficacious.  Crime  can  only  be  extirpated  by  the  un- 
hesitating adoption  of  the  literal  meanmg  of  the  order^ 
"Resist  not  Evil." 

HOW  TO  EXTIRPATE  CRIME. 

We  take  away  all  motive  for  crime,  for  robbery  and  mur- 
der, solely  by  refusing  to  take  for  ourselves  more  than  what 
is  strictly  indispensable  for  the  support  of  life,  and  by  givi.igr 
up  to  others  all  our  free  labour ;  thus  it  is  that  we  never 
tempt  others  by  the  sight  of  accumulated  wealth,  for  we 
rarely  possess  more  than  is  absolutely  necessarv  for  our  day's 
support.  Hence,  if  a  man  who  is  driven  to  despair  by  the* 
pains  of  hunger,  and  is  ready  to  commit  a  crime  in  order  to* 
procure  a  cnist  of  bread,  comes  to  us,  he  will  find  what  he- 
is  in  search  of,  without  having  recourse  to  crime  or  violence,, 
inasmuch  as  we  live  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  our  last, 
morsel  of  food,  our  last  shred  of  clothes,  with  those; 
who  are  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold.  And  the  result  i8= 
that  one  class  of  criminals  avoid  us  altogether,  while  the? 
others  come  over  to  us,  find  salvation,  abandon  their  criminal 
life,  and  little  by  little  become  useful  workers,  toiling  like* 
the  others  for  the  common  good  of  all  mankind. 

Criminal  acts  of  s%vage  violence  are  never  prevented  by  laws . 
The  individual  about  to  commit  them  is  in  a  state  of  animal 
irresponsibility— perfect  freedom  from  all  moral  restraints 
and  thus  blinded  and  swayed  by  his  passion,  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  gauging  the  effects  or  weighing  the  results  of 
his  actions.  An  obstacle  only  serves  to  fan  the  flame  of  his- 
passion.  Laws,  therefore,  are  perfectly  useless  as  instru- 
ments for  suppressing  such  crimes.  Our  method  of  meetings 
them  is  efficacious.  We  believe  that  man  will  never  attainv 
the  satisfaction  and  the  aim  of  life  by  ministering  to  his* 
passions,  or  anywhere  except  within  himself,  in  his  own  soul.. 

TOLSTOI  AND  THE  NIHILISTS. 

Lastly,  Count  Tolstoi  deals  with  the  question  of  thd- 
relationship  of  Christians  to  the  Nihilist  assassins,  with 
whom  he  contends,  with  great  force,  it  is  useless  to  deaP 
by  means  of  coercion  : — 

Most  of  these  men,  if  sincere,  are  ready  to  lay  down  alii 
they  have  and  are  for  the  attainment  of  their  end,  and  they 
quail  before  no  dangers  or  difficulties.  On  the  central  y,. 
dangers  infuse  new  life  and  spirit  into  them,  their  sufferings^ 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  martyrs,  earn  for  them  the 
sympathy  of  most  men,  and  stimulate  maay  others  to  gvj^ 
and  do  likewise.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  any,„ 
of  every,  people. 

We  Christians  believe  that  the  evil  will  not  cease  ent!rel3r 
until  all  men  get  to  understand  the  gravity  of  .he: 
misfortunes  It  causes  to  themselves  and  to  others.  We  iUso» 
know  that  a  brotherhoo<l  cannot  be  founded  until  every  one- 
of  us  is  himself  a  brother;  that  a  brotherhood  cannot  be^ 
organised  without  brethren.  Therefore  we  Christians., 
although  we  clearly  perceive  the  error  of  such  conspirat<  rs, 
cannot  but  appreciate  their  sincerity  and  self-denial,  and^ 
we  draw  near  them  and  meet  them  '  n  the  common  ground 
of  the  positive  good  which  it  must  be  admitted  they  possess. 

In  us  they  recognise  not  foes,  >.>ut  people  quite  as  sincere- 
and  as  eagerly  bent  on  doing  good  as  they  are  themselves,, 
and  many  of  them  come  over  to  us.  And  those  con- 
spirators who  in  this  belief  join  our  body  are  always  fotindi 
among  the  most  active  and  vigorous  members. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

5s  very  much  on  the  nail  indeed.  The  articles  deal  with 
ilhe  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  FOR  IRISH  DISTRESS  ? 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt  has  the  first  place  with  his  paper 
on  Remedies  for  Irish  Distress.**  Broadly  speaking, 
Mr.  Davitt  advocates  migration  as  opposed  to  emigration  : 
athe  training  of  the  people  along  the  west  coast  in  ap- 
-proved  methods  of  agriculture  ;  the  construction  of  i-ail- 
«ways  in  order  to  provide  work  for  the  sufferers  from  the 
motato  blight.  Work,  instead  of  charity;  niipation, 
linstead  of  emigration  ;  and  improved  agricultural  educa- 
ttion— these  are  the  proposals  of  Michael  Davitt : — 

As  to  the  probable  extent  of  this  destitution,  my  own 
-opinion  is  that  it  will  not  be  nearly  as  acute  or  as  widespread 
ins  was  the  distress  of  78  and  '80.  The  calamity  of  those 
•jears  was  occasioned,  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  debilitated 
J  seed  as  by  a  wet  summer. 

DR.  PETERS  ON  MR.  STANLEY. 

Dr.  Peters  has  a  short  paper  entitled  **  Stanley  and 
JEmin  Pasha,"  in  which  he  publishes  what  was  told  him 
tfor  pu])lication  by  Emin  himself.  Emin's  story,  in  brief, 
wis  that  when  Stpjiley  first  met  him,  he  was  in  such  a 
truined  condition  that  he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
cretum  if  Emin  had  not  helped  him.  When  he  camo 
back  the  second  time,  he  told  Emin  first  that  he  had 
<jrders  from  the  Khedive  to  evacuate  the  whole  country. 
After  several  days  Stanley  startled  Emin  by  producing  a 
y^econd  proposal : — 

In  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Stanley  requested 
iEmin  not  to  obey  the  Khedive's  orders,  not  to  evacuate 
.Equatoria,  but  to  hoist  there  the  flag  of  the  Congo  Free 
•  State.  If  he  would  do  so,  the  king  would  make  him  his 
'Governor-General  for  that  district,  and  would  grant  him  one 
T  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  the  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
•■tration  of  the  district. 

Several  days  later,  Stanley  brought  out  a  third  plan, 
-which  Emin  describes  as  follows 

In  the  name  of  tlie  British  East  African  Company  he  pro- 
. posed  to  Emin  to, go  round  the  Victoria Nyanza  to  its  north- 
.e.ist  comer,  to  Ka\irondo.  There  Emin  was  to  be  established 
?n  an  island,  and  left  to  fortify  his  position.  Stanley  would 
ohen  hurry  to  the  coast,  and  go  to  Mombasa  to  raise  ammu- 
nition and  troops  for  Emin.  The  British  East  African  Com- 
T  pany  was  to  take  the  whole  army  of  Emin  into  its  service, 
-every  man  with  the  rank  and  pay  he  possessed  while  under 
Egyptian  rule.  Erriin  Pasha  was  to  be  Governor  under  the 
<:ompany  of  all  landeonthe  Upper  Nile.  As  for  his  salary, 
that  was  to  be  settled  by  him  with  the  Company.  Stanley 
brought  forward  a  contraot  with  that  Company,  stamped  and 
.«iealed  in  London,  and  only  needing  Emin's  signature  to  make 
it  perfect.   Finally  £3,000  was  agreed  upon  as  the  salary. 

The  troops  which  Istanley  was  to  bring  back  from 
Mombtosa  were  to  restore  the  Christians  to  Uganda  under 
rthe  leadership  of  Emin,  fight  Unyoro,  and  then  reoccupy 
Emin's  old  province :  all  this  to  be  achieved  in  the  name  of 
nhe  British  East  African  Company.  Stanley,  after  having 
^brought  up  these  auxiliary  troops  for  Emin,  was  then  to 
-withdraw  and  go  off  to  England. 

Emin  accepted  this  last  proposal,  but,  when  Stanley 
-reached  the  south  end  of  Tictoria  Nyarza,  he  declared 
Miirnself — 


Unable  to  do  so  without  an  express  order  of  the  Queen  ot 
England.  Emin  understood  then  that  he  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  own  country  under  pretences  or  promises  not  lo 
be  realised  afterwards.  He  had  lost  what  he  possessed, 
and  now  was  forced,  against  his  inclination,  to  accompany 
Stanley  to  the  coast. 

MRS.  BOOTH. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  writes  a  characteristic  paper 
upon  the  Mother  of  the  Salvation  Army,  of  whom  sh* 
says  **8he  .  s.sa  stem  critic  and  a  hearty  hater."  Mrs. 
Butler  insis*-»j  upon  tlie  necessity  of  a  mighty  working  of 
a  holy  anger  : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  holy  indignq,tion  wrought  in  this 
woman  with  a  power  second  only  to  that  of  the  mighjty  love 
of  God  and  of  men's  souls  which  possessed  her. 

As  a  speaker,  Mrs.  Butler  says  : — 

Her  chief  force  in  speaking  lay  far  more  in  her  exceptional 
reasoning  faculty  and  the  fervour  of  her  loving  soul.  Even 
those  who  disagreed  with  what  she  said  could  not  but  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  her  power  over  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  her  hearers.  I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Froude 
shortly  after  he  had  attended  some  of  her  lectures  bearing  on 
social  and  national  subjects  ;  he  spoke  .f  having  been  greatly 
struck  by  her  strength  of  j  udgment,  her  penetration ,  her  shrewd 
common  sense,  and  the  absolute  truth  and  honesty  of  her 
character,  as  well  as  her  intellectual  acuteness. 

Mrs.  Butler  says,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Booth's  last  ilbiess, 
that— 

Sometimes  this  stern  and  happy  mother-preacher  would 
remind  other  parents  that  it  was  probably  their  own  fault-if 
they  did  not  yet  see  the  full  fruition  of  their  heart's  desire  in 
those  they  sought  to  save.  Very  often,  no  doubt,  these 
reminders  were  needed  ;  sometimes  the  rebuke  was  just  ;  but 
at  other  times  it  was  not  so.  Shall  I  be  considered  critical 
in  saying  that  I  have  missed  somewhat,  in  the  Conseerauon 
meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  .  teaching  which  the 
unrequited  labourer  needs  ?  That  dear  friend  who  has  gone 
before  may  have  learned  of  God,  and  imparted  to  others, 
deeper  things  from  that  cross  on  which  she  hung  so  long,  than 
any  which  we  have  yet  received. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  COLONIZING. 

Mr.  A  mold  White  writes  a  very  interesting  paper  de- 
scribing the  results  of  experiments  in  founding  and  con- 
trolli.  ^  Lady  Ossington's  Colonies  in  South  Africa.  He 
explains  with  methodical  precision  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Wolseley  Settlement,  and  explains  the  con- 
ditions on  which  alone  he  hoped  for  success  in  ths 
Tennyson  Settlement : — 

Woman's  work  in  the  world  becomes  more  interesting  and 
more  important  as  years  roll  on.  It  was  by  a  very  noble 
woman  that  the  scheme  I  have  described  was  created  and 
maintained.  To  another  brave  and  devoted  woman— Mrs. 
Harry  Gorlon  Turner— who,  as  Sister  Eni^.,  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Tennyson  Settlement, 
may  be  attributed  such  success  as  has  been  attained. 

MR.  LECKY  AS  BALAAM. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  notices  Mr.  Lecky's  last  volume, 
and  claims  the  historian  as  a  Balaam  who  has  blessed 
where  he  was  expected  to  curse.  The  7th  and  8th 
-volumes  of  his  history  must  be  a  decided  disappointment 
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to  his  allies  and  admirers  in  the  Unionist  policy.  On 
the  three  great  issues  raised  between  the  Unionists  and 
the  Home  Rulers  concerning  the  history  of  the  18th 
century,  Mr.  Lecky  has  given  judj^ment  on  the  Home- 
Rule  side.  Mr.  McCarthy  declares  that  the  Home 
Rulers  of  to-day  are  really  carrying  out  the  advice  which 
Mr.  Lecky  gave  them  in  1871. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Lecky  had  said  to  Irish 
Nationalism  of  that  day :  Here  is  your  duty — go  and  do  it  '* 
— and  Irish  Nationalism  went  and  did  accordingly.  We  have 
acted  on  Mr.  Leckj-'s  advice.  What  has  he  to  .say  tons  now  ? 
I  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  live  for  at  least  twenty  years 
more,  and  then  write  about  the  Irish  Natimial  movement  of 
the  last  ten  years.  His  pen  would  do  it  justice,  and  com- 
mend it  fairly  and  rightfully  to  history. 

ILLUSION  IN  RELIGION. 

Dr.  Abbot's  paper,  which  attracted  so  much  con- 
troveiTsy  last  month,  is  published  in  full  in  the  Cimtem- 
j>orar]f.  The  following  (passage  gives  the  gist  of  his 
contention  : — 

Whatever  religious  or  other  influence  can  draw  men 
together  in  unselfish  love  is,  as  it  were,  God  in  action,  and 
necessarily  divine ;  and  if  we  prefer  the  religion  of  Christ  to 
all  other  religions,  it  ought  to  be  because  we  feel  that,  in 
spite  of  what  we  may  deem  its  corruptions,  it  has  done  most 
in  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  do  most  in  the  future,  to  build 
humanity  up  into  a  harmonious  unity.  If  any  form  of 
Christianity  fails  to  do  this  for  us,  that  is  a  sign  that  we  do 
not  find  in  it  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  but  that  it  is 
obscured  or  distorted  by  illusions;  and  the  failure  should 
stimulate  us,  not  to  reject  the  truth,  but  to  reject  the  illu- 
sions wliich  prevent  the  truth  from  doing  its  work.  Through 
illusions  we  are  to  rise  to  the  truth. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  O'Connor  Marion  vehemently  condemns 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill.    He  says  : — 

The  Bill,  I  am  convinced,  is  thoroughly  bad ;  this  "  message 
of  peace to  Ireland  will  bring  no  peace ;  it  will  produce  in 
the  long  run  confusion  and  discord  ;  it  will  injure  the  relations 
between  England  and  Ireland  ;  it  will  shake  the  Union  to  its 
very  centre. 

SIR  THOMAS  FARRER  AND  MR.  OO.SCHEN's  FINANCE. 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer  concludes  his  second  paper  on  Mr. 
Goschen's  Finance  :  — 

We  have  seen  that  with  Mr.  Goschen's  settlement  of  the 
Local  Loans  question  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
As  regards  other  and  more  important  matters,  the  case  is 
very  different.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  1870  Mr.  Go.schen 
proved  that  the  case  of  local  taxation  which  most  required 
relief  was  the  case  of  the  rate-paying  occupier  in  urbjin  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  London ;  and  that  lie  proposed  to  grant  this 
relief,  not  by  doles  from  the  imperial  Exchequer,  but  partly 
by  handing  over  the  House  Duty  to  local  authorities,  and 
partly  by  shifting  a  portion  of  the  burden  from  occupier  to 
owner.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  the  Government 
measures  of  the  last  four  years  the.«»e  principles  have  been  en- 
tirely abandoned ;  that  the  ratepayers  who  have  been  most 
favoured  have  been  the  rural  rather  than  the  urban  rate- 
payers- that  the  pernicious  system  of  doles  from  the  imperial 
Exchequer  has  been  extended  and  intensified;  that  the 
national  finances  have  been  endangered  ami  embarrassed ; 
that  local  independence  has  been  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened;  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  imperial  doles 
has  been  unfair  and  unsatisfactory,  especially  to  the  metro- 
polis. 

Tliere  is  to  be  a  third,  dealing  with  the  death  duties. 
Mr.  Bartrick  Baker  writes  on  **The  Crisis  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,"  a  paper  which  is  chiefly  explanatory  of  the 
dangerous  sulAacute  crises  through  which  the  City  h.is 
been  jwssing,  and  of  which,  bethinks,  it  .seems  likely  that 
we  nr:j  now  seeing  the  worst. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

I  GIVE  elsewhere,  at  some  length,  the  conclusion  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  tale  of  **  The  Early  Christians." 

PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BIU.. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  has  the  first  place  in  tliis 
Review  with  a  very  powerful  argument  against  the  Liind 
Purchase  Bill.  He  sets  forth  with  lucidity  and  energy 
the  arguments  against  eliminating  the  landlonl,  ruining 
the  English  giinison,  and  employing  the  Inij)eriiil  credit 
in  order  to  enable  Irish  tenant-farmers  to  compete  at 
advantage  with  their  English  rivals.  He  makes  one  last 
despairing  appeal  to  Conservatives  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  such  policy  of  dishing  the  Liberals.  If  hi» 
appeal  is  rejected,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  the  Constitutional 
and  Parliamentary  Consen^atism does  not  projiose  to  gather 
to  itself  the  Conservative  forces  of  the  country  in 
opposition  to  the  amalgamated  revolution  of  the  time.  It 
will  be  a  denouncement  that  many  thousands  of  Conser- 
vatives have  no  longer  a  party,  the  statesmanship  on 
both  sides  having  decided  to  accept  government  from  the 
State.  As  a  facility,  these  good  men  lose  their  place  in 
p(»litics  altogether.  Clearly  the  hour  has  come  for  Mr. 
Frederick  (ireenwood  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a- 
new  party  of  honest  Consen'atives.  Tlie  worst  of  it  is. 
that  the  breed  seems  to  be  almost  extinct. 

POSITION  OF  WOBIEN  IN  BURMA  H. 

Mr.  Lepel  Griflin,  in  a  paper  entitled  "TheBumian 
and  his  Creed,"  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the 
position  of  women  in  the  Burmese  Empire.    He  says : — 

The  woman  takes  her  place  worthily  on  an  equal  pedestal' 
with  man.  She  fills  and  gladdens  the  public  as  well  as  the- 
private  life.  She  is  omnipresent,  gay,  charming,  and  happy. 
It  might  even  be  said  that  she  is  a  more  prominent  feature- 
of  Burmese  life  than  the  man.  She  is  a  delightful  creature, 
not  too  pretty  to  be  lovable,  or  to  be  able  to  neglect  t  he- 
pleasing  necessity  of  charming;  ^ith  bright  eyes  and  clear 
complexion,  and  black  lustrous  hair,  in  wfiich  she  has  twinefl 
some  white  or  crimson  flowers :  always  clean  and  fresh,  and 
clad  invariably  In  silk,  as  befits  the  woman  who  has  most 
successfully  in  the  world  won  and  maintained  her  rights.  She- 
is  as  kindly  and  modest  as  .she  is  engaging.  In  no  country  in 
Europe  are  the  laws  regidating  the  status  and  proj^erty  of  the- 
woman  more  favounnble  than  in  Burmah,  where  she  possesses- 
in  her  own  right,  and  bequeaths  to  her  children  and  heirs,  not 
only  all  the  proi)erty  which  is  hers  at  the  time  of  marriage,, 
but  also,  that  to  which  she  may  have  subsequently  succeeded, 
or  which  she  has  acquired  by  her  own  exertions  and  industry. 
This  freedom  and  independence  of  the  women  has  had  a  very 
favourable  effect  upon  their  character. 

It  is  evidently  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Burmese 
should  be  able  to  educate  and  civilize  their  conquerors, 
as  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  educating  the  Romans. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  M*KINLEY  BILL. 

Mr.  Morton  Frewen  defends  the  M*Kinley  Bill,  an<? 
maintains  that  its  Republican  authors  will  have  deserve<f 
well  of  their  country  by  the  new  tariflf  if  they  compel 
Canada  to  force  admission  to  the  Union  :  — 

The  inclusion,  therefore,  of  Canada  in  the  I'nited  States, 
means  an  invaluable  Republic  reinforcement  at  Washingrton  : 
it  means  a  voting  contingent  from  the  North  which  will  far 
more  than  balance  those  Democratic  battalions  which  com<^ 
up  from  the  "  solid  South." 

Mr.  Morton  Frewen 's  conclusion  is  characteristic  if 
only  for  ifrs  new  definition  of  blasphemy  : — 

It  is  just  these  i.»4sues — Solidarity  through  Federation,  State- 
Rights  through  Home  Rule,  and  Social  Progress  through  the- 
restriction  of  competition — whicfi  will  force  upon  England^ 
silan,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  National  policy  which  aU 
^)orti(ms  of  the  British  Empire  can  combine  to  c-arry  out. 
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To  question  this  were  a  blasphemy ;  it  were  to  question 
the  infallibility  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

The  M'Kinley  Bill  may  indeed  lose  us  Canada,  but  it  is 
more  than  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  win  over  to  a  ¥nser 
and  a  Greater  Britain,  not  Canada  alone,  but  also  Anstralasia 
and  South  Africa. 

AN  OPTHVUST's  view  of  AFRICA. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  has  a  paper  on  **The  Development 
of  Tropical  Africa  and  under  British  Auspices,"  which 
brings  into  clear  relief  not  so.  much  the  enormous  natural 
resources  of  the  Continent  as  the  cheery  optimism  and 
fascinating  literary  gift  of  our  Consul  at  Mozambique. 
Mr.  Johnson  even  believes  that  it  is  possible^ to  save  the 
elephant  in  Africa  from  extirpation,  and  with  all  the 
deplorable  events  as  to  the  licence  of  our  adventurers,  he 
maintains  that  immorality  is  not  by  any  means  so  pre- 
valent among  people  of  our  own  nationality  as  among 
other  European  settlers  in  Africa.  The  average  Briton 
inherits  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional  chastity. 

Perhaps  the  most  marvellous  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  future  is  contained  in  Mr.  Johnson's  belief  in  the 
rapid  civilization  of  the  negro.    He  says  : — 

But  with  all  his  defects  the  negro  is  more  likeable,  more 
akin  to  us  of  the  white  race  in  disposition,  and  far  less  alien 
to  our  civilization  than  is  the  cold,  inscrutable,  reptilian 
Chinese.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries  I  believe 
Uie  negroes  of  British  Africa  will  only  differ  from  their 
white  fellow-subjects  in  the  colour  of  their  skins. 

LIFE  IN  RUSSIAN  PRISONS. 

Mr.  Felix  Volhovsky,  who .  has  passed  seven  years  of 
his  life  in  solitary  confinement  in  various  Russian  p^risons, 
and  eleven  other  years  as  an  exiled  Siberian  prisoner, 
wrrites  an  awful  paper  on  his  experience.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  treatment  of  women  on  their  way 
to  Siberia  is  horrible  in  the  extreme.    He  says : — 

I  know  that  women  convicts  are  looked  upon  and  treated, 
even  by  the  police  and  many  of  the  escorting  soldiers,  as 
common  property,  and  how,  under  such  conditions,  these 
poor  creatures  could  protect  themselves  from  the  male  con- 
victs, when  they  come  into  contact  with  them  at  the  same 
6tape,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  fact,  they  do  not  attempt 
the  impossible. 

Nor  is  it  only  female  convicts  who  are  subjected  to 
these  outrages  : — 

Soldiers'  wives,  he  says,  who  wish  to  join  their  husbands, 
are  sometimes  forwarded  in  this  way  as  well  as  other  women 
and  girls,  who  for  any  reason  have  to  be  sent  to  their  parents 
or  husbands  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  innocent  creatures  are 
treated  better  than  their  abandoned  sisters ;  indeed,  reason 
points  to  a  still  more  diabolical  conclusion. 

The  most  striking  picture  in  his  paper  is  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  effect  produced  upon  his  mind  by 
solitary  confinement  in  a  cell  in  the  fortresses  at  St. 
Petersburg.    When  he  was  brought  out  he  says 

I  suffered  terribly  through  the  change,  but  the  sufferings 
were  such  as  those  feel  who  have  been  almost  frozen  to  deaUi 
and  are  being  restored  to  life  by  warmth  and  friction.  The 
intense  tingling  agoi  /  is  but  transitory.  And  so  I  suffered 
from  fits  of  nervous  irritation,  during  which  I  felt  I  could 
commit  murder. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Swinburne  writes  on  **  Robert  Davenport,"  one 
of  the  less  known  of  our  early  dramatists.  Mr.  Mallock 
replies  to  Father  Sebastian  Bowden  on  the  *'Natfital 


Religion,"  and  promises  a  further  instalment  in  a  forth- 
coming number.  Madame  Darmesteter  continues  her 
very  interesting  papers  on  Rural  Life  in  France  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century."  Mr.  Meredith's  novel  is  continued, 
but  this  month  is  marred  by  an  abominable  inset  of  four 
pages  pasted  into  the  magazine  between  the  first  and 
second  pages  of  the  eighth  chapter. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powsll  attacks  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
good  roimd  terms  for  his  recent  utterances  on  the  Maltese 
Question  and  the  Vatican.  Sir  George  was  Comimssioner 
at  Malta  in  1888,  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranmnfi^  the 
New  Constitution,  and  from  the  plenitude  of  ms  local 
knowledge  he  declares  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  him- 
self absolutely  ignorant  of  the  laws,  language,  &c.,  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  our  dependencies.  Alice  Oldham 
begins  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  **  History  of 
Socialism."  She  begins  with  Robert  Owen,  and  brings  us 
down  to  Louis  Blanc  and  Kingsley.  Her  next  paper 
will  deal  with  Bakunin,  Lassalle,  and  Karl  Marx. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Jerram  writes  a  paper  on  Newman^ 
from  Newman^s  Point  of  View,''  which  calls  for  no 
particular  remark.  Very  different  is  the  foUowingarticle 
by  "Aquarius,"  on  "Card  Pkving  and  Free  Whist.** 
llie  writer  says  that  there  has  been  a  greht  decline  in 
card-playinff ,  which  corresponds  with  the  rise  of  bilUards, 
of  round  danc^  and  of  poring  over  printed  trash. 
BSlliaids,  he  thinks,  have  done  more  to  replace  cards  than 
anything  else,  and  the  billiard-room  has  one  disftdvantage 
in  beinff  a  refu^  from  women.  He  hopes,  however,  that 
with  the  dechne  of  Puritanism  the  revival  of  card- 
playing  is  likely  to  follow. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Cumming  writes  on  "America  and  Protection 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  somewhat  hopeful  fVee-trader. 
The  consumer,  he  thinks,  is  at  hst  going  to  revolt 

Amidst  much  that  seems  discouraging,  we  will  not  admit 
as  yet  that  judgment  has  gone  ag^st  Free-trade.  The 
resources  of  the  Empire,  with  its  nine  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  occupThig  one-third  of  the  globe,  ruling 
one  -  fifth  of  its  popolatton,  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Canada,  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  will  afford  a. 
good  test  case.  At  prasent,  with  a  total  trade  of 
£201,000.000,  of  which  £80,000,000  is  with  this  country 
and  £91,000,000  with  the  United  States,  she  stands  to  lose 
under  the  McKinley  tariff  £15,000,000  of  her  exports, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  Let  us  wait  and  see  whether  she 
will  lose  them,  or  whether  she  will  not  be  compensated  for 
her  loss  by  increased  trade  with  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  world  at  large.  If  she  does,  Free-traders 
need  no  longer  despair  of  their  doctrines. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  "Fruit  Culture  in 
Worcesttfshire,''  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  mentions,  among 
other  interesting  faets,  that  one  earwig  biting  a  hole  into 
one  apple  may  cause  a  whole  roomfuTof  stored  fruit  to 
go  rotten.  Mr.  A.  P.  Martin  writes  on  the  "  American 
Labour  Strike,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  dis- 
trusts the  Labour  Party  of  Australia,  and  bewails  their 
present  revolutionajrY  teachings  and  practices.  In  the 
Cromques  the  editor  nriefly  notes  General  Booth*s  book, 
wldch  he  says  is — 

Well  deserving  of  attention,  for  it  seems  to  be  written 
with  sober  earnestness,  and  in  a  business-like,  practical 
pirit. 

The  weak  point  of  the  scheme  is  the  assumption  that 
the  submeigea  tenth  are  wiUdng  to  work,  but  he  says— 

At  the  same  time,  let  him  try  by  all  means ;  nor  do  we 
see  that  anyone  can  do  harm  by  striving  to  co-operate  with 
him,  whether  by  personal  service  or  by  money  contribution. 
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"the  MATTBl"  OAKCBR  CURE. 

In  the  correi^ndence,  at  the  close,  Dr.  Kennedy  relies 
to  Dr,  Snow.   Dr.  Kennedy  says : — 

P.8.— I  had  hoped  to  have  announced  in  this  present 
number  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  case  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  and  have  left  nothing  wanting  on 
my  part  to  place  it  fully  before  a  competent  tribunal. 
Being  unable  to  bring  it  before  any  of  the  medical  societies 
during  this  month,  and  being  unwilling  to  rest  under 
the  imputation  of  untruthfulness  or  exaggeration,  I  have 
proposed  to  Dr.  Snow  to  bring  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  before  eight  or  ten  of  our  professional  colleagues, 
to  present  the  woman  referred  to  for  examination 
(I  have  brought  her  up  to  London  for  this  purpose),  and  so 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  at  once  acknowledging  the 
accuracy  of  my  statements  or  of  disproving  them,  and  at  the 
last  moment,  he  declines  to  enter  upon  such  an  investigation, 
declaring  it  to  be  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and  insists 
upon  waiting  for  a  more  Public  investigation  of  the  case 
before  a  medical  society.  This  I  hope  to  secure ;  and  if  this 
fail,  then  nothing  will  remain  but  to  arrange  the  investigation 
which  Dr.  Snow  now  declines.  Meanwhile,  I  must  leave  the 
public  to  judge  between  us. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

I  QUOTE  come  extracts  from  the  first  article  in  the 
iVeir  Review  elsewhere.  The  number  is  a  good  one,  full 
of  variety  and  vitality.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  essays 
to  describe  the  whole  duty  of  critics  in  a  paper  at  the 
close  of  which  he  lays  down  twelve  rules  for  tne  reviewers. 
His  tenth  law  is  Don*t  break  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel. 
If  a  book  is  not  worth  much,  it  is  not  worth  reviewing." 
But:  there  are  books  that  are  as  worthless  as  a  buttemy 
and  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  which  require  a  good  deal 
of  breaking  about  the  head.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
forgets  that  to  boycott  all  but  good  books  is  to  deprive 
the  critics  of  the  opportunity  of  writing  any  spicy 
reviews,  and  to  dehver  authors  from  the  gratilicauon  of  a 
slashing  condemnation.  Where  would  manv  a  poor 
author  be  if  he  had  never  been  severely  slated  r 

Mr.  Bradlaughy  in  his  paper  on  a  "  Starving  Govern- 
ment Department/'  sets  forth  the  scandalous  wav  in 
which  the  Labour  Bureau  attached  to  the  Board  of  l!rade 
has  been  crippled  for  want  of  funds.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Modem  Topsey-Turveydom,*' 
once  more  makes  a  large  demand  for  the  inexhaustible 
charity  which  the  author  of  "Joshua  Davidson"  can 
always  command.  There  is  no  living  woman  so  well 
qualified  to  write  on  Topsey-Turveydom  as  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  whose  ideas  are  ^ways  going  Topsey-Turv-ey  on 
all  manner  of  subjects  and  persons. 

Mr.  Felix  Volkhovsky  gives  somer  more  horible  dttiils 
concerning  the  treatment  to  which  prisoners  are  sub- 
jected in  Siberia.  It  is  about  time  that  the  Tzar 
had  a  few  of  ttie  prison  officials  judicially  shot,  and  an 
absolute  rule  enforced  that  until  the  prison  accommodation 
throughout  the  empire  was  at  least  doubled,  with  a  corre- 
spondmg  increase  in  the  stafif,  sentences  of  imprisonment 
and  exile  should  be  cemmuted  to  flogging  or  death,  at 
the  option  of  the  culprit.  The  lack  of  adequate  prison 
accommodation  for  the  increasing  population  of  the 
Empire,  the  insufficiency  of  the  guards,  and  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  surveillance,  are  scandals  which  cry  aloud 
to  Heaven  for  redress.  The  thing  costs  money,  no  doubt, 
but  the  scandals  which  their  absence  entails  are  as 
prejudicial  to  the  honour  and  good  lame  of  Russia  as  the 
invasion  of  her  territory,  and,  as  such,  should  be  dealt 
with  without  even  countmg  the  cost.  Mr.  Walter  Pater 
sends  some  notes  from  northern  Italy. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  first  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's writing  on  "  Mr.  Carnegie's  Goq>el  of  Wealth,**  is 
dealt  with  elsewhere. 

HOW  LORD  ORET  WOULD  REFORM  PROCEOURE. 

Lord  Grey,  who,  despite  his  extreme  old  age,  takes  as 
keen  an  interest  in  pohtics  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
drafts  the  following  proposal  for  reforming  t^e  Procedure 
of  Parliament : — 

1.  When  a  bill  has  been  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  the 
House,  instead  of  directing  it  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
Lords,  may,  if  it  think  fit,  order  it  to  be  so  sent  only  after 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Ftoliament. 

2.  If,  aftef  the  opening  of  a  new  session  of  the  same 
Parliament,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  should  move  that  a  bill 
with  respect  to  which  such  an  order  had  been  made  in  the 
previous  session  **  be  now  sent  to  the  Lords,**  the  question 
whether  this  motion  be  agreed  to  shall  take  precedence  of 
all  other  business. 

3.  If  the  question  should  be  decided  in  the  negative,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  rejected. 

4.  If  the  decision  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  a  bill  in  the 
same  terms  as  that  passed  in  the  previous  session  shall  be 
forthwith  introduced,  shall  be  read  three  times,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Lords  without  further  question  being  put. 

5.  On  the  question  being  put  for  sending  to  the  Lords  a 
bill  passed  in  the  preceding  session,  it  shall  be  open  to  any 
member  to  object  to  it,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  since 
the  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  circumstances  had 
occurred  rendering  it  no  longer  expedient  that  the  measure 
should  be  adopted. 

C.  In  anv  discussion  that  may  arise  on  an  objection  offered 
to  the  sending  of  the  bill  to  the  Lords,  no  remarks  shall  be 
considered  as  being  in  order  except  such  as  are  directed  to 
proving  or  disproving  the  fact  of  a  change  of  circumstances 
having  occurred  to  render  it  no  longer  desirable  that  the  bill 
should  pass. 

SOaAUSM  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

Prince  KrapotLIti  continues  the  charming  series  of 
papers,  which  he  began  in  October,  under  the  title  of 
"  Mutual  Aid  a)nong  Animals."  The  moral  of  it  all  is 
that  individualized  animals  which  go  in  for  unrestricted 
competition  die  out,  or  become  very  few  in  number,  while 
the  animals  which  are  coUectionized,  and  who  practise  a 
rudimentary  socialism,  multiply  and  increase.  Prince 
Krapotkin  says : — 

Competition  is  not  the  rule  either  in  the  animal  world  or 
in  mankind.  It  is  limited  among  animals  to  exceptional 
periods,  and  natural  selection  finds  better  fields  for  its  activity. 
Better  conditions  are  created  by  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion by  means  of  mutual  aid  and  mutual  support. 

"Don't  compete!— competition  is  always  injurious  to  the 
species,  and  you  have  plenty  of  resources  to  avoid  it  1  That 
is  the  tendency  of  nature,  not  always  realized  in  fnll,  but 
always  present.  That  is  the  watchword  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  bush,  the  forest,  the  river,  the  ocean.  "  Therefore 
combine— practise  mutual  aid  1  '* 

HOW  BOYCOTTINO  WAS  EXTIRPATED  IN  PICARDY. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Protheroe  writes  an  interesting  little  paper 
upon  the  agrarian  outrages  wjiich  for  over  two  centuries 
aflflicted  Picardy,  and  which  died  away  in  the  last  twenty 
years.    They  began  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  tenant 

right :— 

The  two  facts  which  stand  out  most  prominently  are — first, 
that  this  inveterate  and  long- continued  system  of  agrarian 
terrorism  springs  from  no  national  feeling  or  religious 
animosity,  but  originated  solely  and  exclusively  in  land 
questions  ;  secondly,  that  the  disturbance  has  been  principally 
allayed  by  a  change  which  has  thrown  land  into  the  market 
and  increased  the  number  of  peasant-owners. 
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MR.  DAVITT  OK  THE  MIDLOTHIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

Michael  Davitt,  writing  on  the  latest  Midlothian  cam- 
f>aigny  expresses  in  guarded  language  a  mild  sense  of 
^sappointment.  Mr.  Gladstone's  references  to  the  labour 
question  were  not  sufficiently  sympathetic,  and  his  expla- 
jiations  of  his  Home  Rule  were  not  sufficiently  explicit. 
Mc,  Bavitt  asks  why  it  is  not — 

Reasonable  for  Irish  Radical  Nationalists  to  demand  that  the 
.statutory  Parliament  shall  have  no  artificial  restrictions  with 
reference  to  legislation  upon  purely  domestic  concerns  ;  that 
the  limitation  of  its  powers  in  those  matters  which  define  a 
mation's  independence  shall  be  compensated  for  by  the 
freest  constitutional  liberty  in  the  subordinate  instance  of 
local  administration  1 '  It  is  surely  but  reasonable  to  expect 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  the  twenty-fourth  clause  of  the 
Bill  of  1886  there  will  be  no  talk  of  including  in  the  Bill 
•of,  say,  1892,  provisions  making  the  judiciary  and  the  police 
independent  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  it  ought  to  go  without 
rsaying  that  the  franchise  of  the  next  Home  Rule  constitution 
should  be  thoroughly  democratic  in  character. 

THE  PKIVATB  SOLDIBR^S  WRONGS. 

The  Rev.  Wilfrid  Gore-Browne  describes  tlie  Hfe  of  the 
iprivate  soldier  in  cavalry  generally  with  an  amount  of 
realistic  detail  only  pos&le  to  one  who  knew  the 
subject  to  the  bottom.  It  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
.actual  lot  of  a  cavalry  soldier,  and  shoula  be  read  by 
.anyone  who  feels  tempted  to  enlist.  A  late  quarter- 
master-sergeant of  the  49th  Regiment  says  that  the  new. 
plan  of  localising  regiments  has  told  fatally  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army,  A  young  lad  is  made  sergeant,  and 
iiheroby  given  authority  over  other  lads  who  worned  in  the 
isame  field  or  factory  with  him  at  home. 

If  a  young  sergeant  did  make  a  prisoner  of  one  of  those 
joung  men  he  went  to  school  with,  a  letter  would  be  des- 
patched home,  and  it  would  be  read  at  the  village  inn " 
lightly,  until  it  went  the  round  of  all  the  villagers;  and, 
:should  that  young  sergeant  go  home  on  furlough,  he  would 
have  a  hot  time  of  it  -or  attempti  *g  do  his  duty  with  the 
<;omrade  of  his  village  days.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
enlisting  from  the  same  town  stick  to  one  another  and  wink 
:at  crime. 

Major  Baldcock,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  repHes  seriatim 
-to  Mr.  Palmer^s  complaints. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris  pleads  for  the  adoption  of  a  more 
-vigorous  poHcy  by  the  English  Government  in  the  preser- 
'vation  of  Egyptian  monuments.  The  present  state  of 
i^hings  is  scandalous  in  the  extreme.  The  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless  writes  another  chapter  of  her  Irish  Chroniclei 
under  the  title  of  Jerrold  the  Great."  Professor  Huxley 
has  a  long  paper  of  twenty-eight  pages  oa  the  **  Arian 
Question  and  Pre-historic  Man,"  wnich  even  the  most 
daring  of  reviewers  would  shrink  from  attempting  to 
summarize.  Dr.  J.  Paul  Richter  describes  the  guilds  of 
the  early  Italian  painters,  and  Professor  Polgrave  wri^ies 
^n  the  "  Oxford  Movement  of  the  Fifteenth  Century." 


THE  PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

The  second  number  of  the  Faternoster  is  even  better 
-than  the  first,  and  if  it  keeps  up  to  the  present  standard 
it  will  establish  iteelf  as  tne  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
magazines.  It  has  a  very  curious  characteristic  portrait 
of  Tliomas  fJarlyle,  from  a  drawing  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  which  represents  the  sage  with  a  very  extra- 
•ordinary  cap  on  his  head  and  spectacles  on  his  nose, 


intent  upon  a  book.  There  are  also  maps  and*  plans  and 
reproductions  of  autographs  superior  to  those  found  in 
any  of  the  existing  magazines. 

WHY  I  TOOK  TUNIS.    BY  M.  B.  ST.  HILAIRE. 

The  first  place  in  the  number  is  given  to  M.  Barthelemy 
St.  Hilaire's  paper  on  **  Why  France  took  Tunis."  It  is 
one  of  the  African  series  wliich  promises  to  be  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  FatemosUr,  The  man  who  was  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  France  at  the  time  when  M.  Roustan 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  add  Tunis  to  the 
French  possessions  sets  forth  the  arguments  which  enabled 
him  to  reconcile  the  annexation  of  Tunis  with  his  own 
conscience.  After  setting  forth  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  civilizing  mission  of  Europe  in 
Africa,  he  declares  that  the  nine  years  have  surpassed  tho 
highest  hopes  entertained  by  the  authors  of  the  conquest. 
He  says : — 

The  Bey's  revenue  is  all  but  doubled;  the  weight  of 
taxes  which  oppressed  the  natives  is  immensely  relieved; 
the  abuses  in  connection  with  the  levying  of  these  taxes 
have  been  rendered  impossible;  a  host  of  public  works 
have  been  executed,  all  of  profit  to  the  Regency,  and 
eveiy  day  new  ones  are  created;  in  fine,  a  good  adminis- 
tration, so  long  absent  from  this  fertile  country,  is  re- 
establishirg  its  fecundity  with  ease,  and  as  yet  without 
finding  a  limit. 

His  conclusion  is  characteristic  : — 

The  author  of  these  lines  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  France  at  the  moment  of  the  Tunisian  expedition  ;  he  pre- 
pared it,  and  he  countersigned  the  Treaty  of  Bardo.  To-day, 
after  nine  years,  his  conscience  reproaches  him  with  nothing; 
what  he  has  done  he  would  do  again,  thanking  God,  Who  haa 
permitted  him  to  contribute  his  small  share  to  the  service  of 
humanity,  of  Europe,  and  of  his  country. 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  the  enemies  of  this  good 
and  venerable  man  will  be  inclined  to  quote  maliciously, 
as  a  tag  to  his  expression  of  exalted  faith,  the  familiar 
imssage  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  :  **  Such  is  the  way 
of  an  adulterous  woman :  she  eateth  and  wipeth  her 
mouth,  and  saith  *  I  have  done  no  ^in.' " 

STILL  MORE  ABOUT  NEW  TIPPERARY. 

Mr.  John  O'Connor  tells  his  plain  unvarnished  tale  of 
New  Tipperary,  with  a  view  to  let  the  English  people  see 
more  clearly  the  crimes  which  are  done  in  their  name  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  In  order  to  make  it 
more  plain,  he  publishes  a  plan  of  New  Tipperary  and  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  courthouse  and  street  in  which  the 
people  were  b&tiOned.    Mi.  O'Connor  siys : — 

Mr.  Dillon's  solicitor  wanted  to  get  in  to  his  clients.  He 
was  seized,  his  clothes  were  torn  off  him,  his  collar  was  torn, 
and  liis  necktie  twisted  round  his  throat.  1  eaw  one  man, 
who  had,  I  believe,  rxcid^ntally  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
police.  The  poor  fellow  was  trying  to  get  away.  I  believe 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  whole  affau-,  when  a  police- 
man, weighing  his  ba*  ;n,  and  balancing  it  in  his  h<and, 
carefully  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head,  struck  him  with  all  his 
might  from  behind,  and  the  man  fell  like  an  ox  beneath  the 
blow  of  a  butcher's  mallet.    I  nearly  sickened  at  the  sight. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Irish  police  at  New  Tipperary  had 
been  almost  as  fi^e  with  their  truncheons  on  that  occa- 
sion as  were  the  Metropolitan  police  on  Bloody  Sunday  ; 
ljutthen  of  course  the  incident  at  New  Tipperary  was 
infinitely  insignificant  compared  with  the  wholesale 
b&toning  that  went  on  in  the  streets  of  London  when 
people  were  driven  from  their  ancient  meeting-place. 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  magazine  is  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  whose  plea  for  an  endowed  press 
is  quoted  elsewhere.  Dr.  Shrady  writes  on  the  **  Death 
Penalty,"  but  fails  to  make  his  article  more  interesting 
than  most  of  the  essays  that  have  been  devoted  to  that 
gloomy  subject.  Dr.  Bixby  writes  on  "  Cardinal  New- 
man and  the  Catholic  Reaction  "  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  liberal  Protestant.  An  unknown  writer  roundly 
condemns  the  Postmaster  -  General  for  straining  his 
authority  to  seize  the  '*  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  in  its  passage 
through  the  mails.  **The  possibilities,"  he  says,  "of 
this  great  Republic  are  too  grand  for  it  to  be  quietly 
resigned  to  the  despotism  of  pseudo-moralists,  bigoted 
theologians,  or  fraudulent  demagogues.  Professor  Scar- 
borough writes  on  the  "Race  Problem"  in  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  optimism.  He  predicts  that  we  shall,  at  no 
distant  date,  have  the  negro  figuring  not  only  in  politics 
and  literature,  but  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  everything 
that  tends  to  unite  and  harmonize  and  elevate  mankind. 
Professor  Sheridan  Wait  gives  us  the  symbolical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament.  Jt  is  very  curious  ;  as, 
for  instance,  take  the  following  reappearance  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  in  an  altogether  unexpected  guise : — 

Building,  as  God  ever  builds,  in  an  orderly  way,  we  find, 
first,  a  physical  or  Hamitic  Christianity,  with  signs  and 
symbols  appealing  to  every  sense-perception,  moving  the 
unenlightened  mind  through  hope  and  fear.  This  is  expressed 
in  organic  form  by  the  magnificent  ritual  and  elaborate 
institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  second  stage,  the  Japhetic  or  intellectual  manifesta- 
tion of  Christianity,  is  shown  in  the  varied  sects  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

The  third,  the  Shemitic  or  spiritual,  has  already  been 
begun  in  the  consciousness  of  many.  It  is  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  this  and  the  coming  age.  It  is  the  Universal 
Christ  to  be  bom  in  the  ^ouls  of  men,  to  make  them  free 
through  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  the  perception  of 
the  relations  of  things  as  they  are,  as  distinguished  from 
belief  in  illusory  appearances. 

General  Marcus  Wright  describes  the  Prorogation  of 
Parliament  in  an  information^ul  article,'  in  the  tjourse  of 
which  we  are  told  : — 

Within  this  building  there  are  one  hundred  staircases,  over 
two  miles  of  corridors,  and  eleven  hundred  apartments.  It 
is  heated  by  sixteen  miles  of  steam  pipes.  The  gas  bills 
for  the  building  amount  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars  per 
nnnum.  The  entire  ccst  of  the  building  amounted  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  very  brief  paper  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Foster,  entitled, 
**  Behind  the  Mask,"  gives  the  Nationalist's  reply  to  the 
Individualist's  contention  that  Nationalism  would  destroy 
individual  freedom  and  originality  of  character. 
Nationalism,  or,  as  we  should  say,  Socialism,  he  maintains 
would  really  increase  originality  and  individuality  by 
removing  the  restrictions  now  placed  upon  it  by 
sircumstances : — 

The  nation  will  surely  do  a  wise  thing,  if  it  can  provide  for 
€jach  child  opportunity  to  develop  every  faculty.  To  make 
that  a  possibility  its  physical  wants  must  be  supplied— food, 
shelter,  clothing.  Shall  the  nation  purchase  these  things 
from  some  individual  producer,  aiid  give  him  a  profit,  or  be 
its  own  contractor  and  producer?  As  a  mere  business 
arrangement,  the  latter  course  would  be  the  proper  one,  but 
it  is  something  higher  than  "  business  "  for  which  the  nation 
is  caring.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  its  children,  and  it  must 
be  assured  that  the  food  is  not  adulterated,  and  is  properly 
cooked,  and  tliat  the  clothing  is  not  shoddy. 

A  much  longer  article,  and  one  that  is  not  very  precise 
or  helpful,  is  Abby  Morton  Diaz'  plea  for  the  development 


of  character  in  schools.  The  most  interesting  article  in 
the  Arerut  is  Mr.  Wakeman's  paper  on  **  Our  Unchurched 
Millions."  He  maintains  that  not  one-third  of  the  popa- 
lation  in  the  United  States  really  attend  public  worship, 
or  could  be  accommodated  if  they  desired  so  to  do.  AD 
the  denominations  altogether  only  claim  twenty-one 
millions  out  of  sixty-five  millions  of  population.  Some- 
thing of  greater  interest  and  importance  now  takes  the 
lace  of  the  churches.  Uncle  Sam's  people,  he  pays, 
ave  concluded  that  it  does  not  pay  to  go  to  church,  that 
there  is  not  much  necessity  for  ^oing,  and  so  they  go  less 
and  less.  The  only  creed  which  sati  fies  the  modem 
American  is  science.  The  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  already  practically  secularists,  people  of  th^ 
world.  The  religion  of  the  churches,  gradually  and  gene- 
rally, is  silently  passing  into  the  religion  of  the  world  and 
of  man. 


THE  FORUM. 

I  HAVE  given  elsewhere  three  of  the  most  important 
papers  in  the  JPonem  :  Mr.  Harrison's,  Mr.  BeUamy's,. 
and  the  article  on  ** China's  Menace  to  the  World." 
Tliere  are  several  other  interesting  articles  in  the  Review,, 
but  none  calling  for  special  notice. 

CHEERS  FOR  JESUS,  GROANS  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

•  The  first  place  is  riven  to  Bishop  Huntingdon,  who 
has  a  paper  on  **  Social  Problems  ana  the  Church,"  which 
contains  nothing  in  it  that  is  so  important  as  the  opening 
sentence. 

Wlien  a  great  mixed  audience  in  one  of  the  public  halls  in 
New  York  cheered  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  hissed  the 
name  of  the  Church,  it  settled  no  question,  solved  no  problem, 
proved  no  proposition,  expounded  no  Scripture ;  but  it  was- 
as  significant  as  half  the  sermons  that  are  preached.  Whence- 
came  that  discrimination  ? 

Bishop  Huntingdon  writes  like  a  democrat  and  a  socialist. 
He  declares  that  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  allow  no- 
favouritism  and  to  concede  nothing  to  the  ambition, 
arrogance,  pride,  or  fastidiousness  of  wealth,  but  in  place 
to  oflfer  a  generous  and  forbearing  sympathy  with  the 
labour  movement.  There  is  too  much  parochial 
mammonism  and  snobbery,  which  is  a  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Crucified  to  his  adversary.  Tiio  Church, 
which  was  organized  democracy,  ought  to  show  us  the 
most  perfect  democracy.  The  Church  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  need  of  beuig  reformed  back  to  its  original 
chai-ter. 

ALAS,  FOR  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

If  there  was  one  institution  in  the  wgrld  which  was* 
supi3ased  to  be  free  from  the  profane  haijds  of  the 
scientific  sapper  it  was  our  dear  old  friend  the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  an  a^e  which  threatens  everything  now  turns> 
its  attention  to  mis  ancient  and  venerable  friend,  and! 
Mr.  Redway,  a  well-known  geographer,  takes  up  hisi 
parable  against  the  Gulf  Stream.  To  be^  with,  it  is. 
not  nearly  so  big  as  wo  thought  it  to  be,  it  does  not  go 
the  way  it  was  supposed  to  do,  and  instead  of  having  a^ 
beneficent  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  world  it  has 
hardly  any  power  at  least  on  the  American  side  of  the- 
Atlantic.  It  begins,  according  to  Mr.  Redway,  in 
Florador  Straits.  It  does  not  circumnavigate  the  Gidf  of 
Mexico,  and  no  part  of  it  is  known  to  reach  the  shores  of 
Europe.  Its  maximum  velocity  at  the  start  is  only  five 
knots  an  hour,  after  it  has  g<me  a  little  way  it  drops  oflT 
to  one  knot,  and  after  that  it  becomes  merely  a  drift  with 
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no  energy  of  itH  own;  it  ends  near  the  Grand  Banks. 
There  is  another  scientific  article  in  the  review  by  Mr. 
Wright  upon  the  Zodiacal  Light. 

A^IERICAN    POLITICAL  ECONOMICS. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Boutwell  writes  on  the  Decadence  of  **New 
England,"  in  which  he  maintains  that  New  England  would 
have  perished  but  for  the  tariff,  and  even  under  the  tariff 
many  ancient  homesteads  have  been  abandoned  and  the 
area  of  waste  and  uncultivated  land  is  gi*eater  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

THE  FUTURE  OF   OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrett  writes  an  article  copiously 
sprinkled  with  iK>etical  quotations  in  favour  of  pressing 
forward,  without  fear,  in  the  path  of  enianciimtion.  She 
eays 

Since  we  have  learned  tliat  both  the  safety  and  the  hap- 
piness of  our  daughters  are  to  be  found  in  their  eninncipation 
from  every  fettering  condition,  and  in  tlieir  foil  opportunity 
for  acquirinjj  knowledj^e,  freedom,  and  power,  let  us  not  seek 
to  sei  any  limits  to  that  opportunity  or  to  that  emancipation. 
If  on  the  material  plane  they  must  fight  the  battle  of  life  for 
themselves,  let  us  not  tlcprive  them  of  any  weapons.  If  in 
the  infinite  domain  of  thought  and  spirit  they  have  found 
their  wings,  let  them  soar. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Lesley  replies  to  Prof.  Ward's  article  on  **  Belief 
in  Immortality,"  setting  forth  the  idea  of  life  after  death. 
He  maintains  that — 

The  Christian  revelation  dealt  wholly  with  the  soul ;  and 
no  good  can  come  out  of  Dr.  Ward's  invest  ieation,  or  out  of  any 
investigation,  which  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  safe  and  sure 
ground  of  man's  conscious  mental  distinction  between  th'e  body, 
which  perishes  like  all  other  brute  matter,  and  the  informing 
spirit,  which  has  never  been  known  to  perish,  and  must  there- 
fore live  on  after  death. 

Miss  Cutting  writes  on  **  Sociology  and  Super- 
naturalism  "  as  the  two  great  forces  of  fiction  in  an 
article  which  has  not  much  point  in  it. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

In  the  Noiih  AtnerirtiH  Heriew  for  October,  as  usual, 
the  non-Americans  figure  conspicuously,  the  leading 
articles  being^ contributeil  by  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Brj'ce, 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  and  Madame  Adam. 

Ay  ENGUSH  VIEW  OF  MR.  .SPEAKER  REED's  RULING. 

Mr.  Bryce,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Word  on  the  Speaker- 
ship," discusses  the  controversy  concerning  procetlure  that 
has  been  mised  by  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  English  Parliament  man.  Mr. 
Bryce  predicts  that  the  Hou.so  of  Lords  will  not  stand 
long  as  it  is  at  present,  and  when  the  inevitable  struggle 
conies  it  will  submit  or  be  virtually  suppressed,  leaving 
the  government  of  the  nation  in  a  single  popular  assembly. 
England,  therefore,  is  even  more  interested  than  America 
in  questions  of  procedure.  Mr.  Bryce  then  summarises 
the  conclusion  at  which  England  has  an*ived  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 

That  souic  |)Ower  of  terminating  debate  bv  closure,  or 
previous  question,  had  l)ccome  absolutely  necessary. 

That  a  majority  is  certain  to  abuse  this  i)ower  -i.t*.,  to  use 
it  where  it  is  not  absolutely  re<^iuired,  and  whepe  its  use  is 
not  only  oppressive,  but  prejudicial  to  the  jniblic  interest. 

That  the  veto  of  the  Chair  has  tended  to  check  such  abuse 
and  hjis  given  frequent  protection  to  the  minority. 

That  the  conduct  of  the  Chair,  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
always  right,  has  been  invariably  impartial,  so  far  as  inten- 
tions went,  and  that  its  reputation  has  not  hitherto  suffered. 

That  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  English  Ministers  and 
majorities  may  in  the  future  desire  to  have  a  partizan  in  the 
chair,  seeing  how  helpful  he  may  be  to  them,  and  that  the 
traditional  character  of  the  Speakership  is.  therefore,  not 
exempt  from  danger. 


On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  in  England  are  not  disposed 
to  retrace  the  steps  we  have  taken.  The  House  of  Commons 
could  not  jret  on  without  a  closure.  But  the  incidental  evils 
are  real  evils,  and  we  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Bryce,  therefore,  approves  of  Mr.  Speaker  Reed's, 
ruling,  as  all  governing  men  do,  that  a  governing  as- 
sembly cannot  sutler  itself  to  be  paralyse<l  :  it  must,  at 
whatever  risk  to  minorities,  find  some  melho  l  of  dis- 
charging its  business.  The  liberal  veto  of  Poland  cannot 
be  established  as  a  Parliamentary  adjunct  without  proving 
as  fatal  to  Parliaments  as  it  has  already  proved  f&U\\  to 
Poland. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Godkin  takes  up  his  parsible  once  more  against  tho- 
practice  of  subordinating  all ,  questions  of  administration 
to  the  partizan  struggles  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Every  year,  he  sjiys,  the  management  of  tho 
city  descends  with  impunity  into  the  hands  of  a  more  and 
more  degraded  class.  Tliere  is  only  one  regular  honest 
calling  repreeenteil  on  tho  executive  committee  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Tlie  better  element  is  utterly  powerless, , 
and  no  wonder,  for  he  says  : — 

In  no  city  in  Christendom  to-day  have  the  jwor  been  left 
by  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  and  fellow-citizen  so 
completely  as  in  this  to  the  tender  mercies  of  demagogues 
and  thieves  and  impostors. 

Tlie  key  to  reform,  then,  is  to  educate  the  more  intelli- 
gent class  of  voters  to  learn  the  lesson  which,  he  says,  in 
England  we  have  already  learned,  namely,  that  it  is — 

A  solemn  duty  to  treat  cleanliness,  and  police  and  dniin- 
age,  and  water  supply  as  questions  of  business  and  philan, 
thropy  to  be  settleJi  on  their  own  merits,  from  which  there  i.s  • 
for  honest  and  humane  men,  no  escape.     In  this  lies  the 
solution  of  the  great  municipal  problem.   There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  modern  cities  can  be  saved. 

MICHAEL  DAVITT's  PROflRAMME. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  writing  on  labour  tendencies  in 
Great  Britain,  lays  down  the  following  as  a  platform,  on 
which  the  Labour  i>arty  and  the  Liberals  might  unite  with 
advant'ige  : — 

The  cause  of  lalxjur  must  be  represented  in  Parliament  by 
a  greater  number  of  working  men  ~ than  it  has  there  at 
present.    Nine  members  out  of  a  Parliament  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy  are  all  it  possesses  now.  It  lies  with  the  Liberal: 
party  to  make  that  nine  at  least  thirty  when  the  next  Parlia- 
ment is  elected,  and  to  have  State  paynient  of  members  ^ 
adopt e<l  as  a  prominent  plank  in  the  Liberal  programme.  To^ 
which  should  be  added  the  municipalization  of  the  land  ;  the* 
abolition  of  the  "breakfast-table  duties'*;  free  e<hication f(»r 
the  children  of  the  labouring  classes ;  eight  hours  as  the  limit 
of  daily  labour  in  Government  and  municipal  employments; 
better  and  more  .nanitary  dwellings  for  the  poor;  and  the- 
rijforous  enforcement  of  the  factory  acts  with  respect  lo  the- 
workshops  and  sweating-dens  of  the  coimtry. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  ox-President  of  Cornell,  Dr.  White,  sets  forth  an 
Educiitional  Refonu  Bill  for  the  American  Republic,  by 
which  he  would  improve  the  great  mass  of  public  sch<  ols, 
establish  several  hundred  intermediary  schools,  aiul 
cut  down  the  four  hundi-ed  universities  to  thirty  <  r 
twenty.  Mr.  John  Burroughs  writes  upon  faith  and 
credulity  in  an  article  which  concludes  jis  follows  : — 

Religious  faith  is  losing  ground  in  our  day  because  tl.'o 
light  which  fills  the  world,  begotten  by  science,  educati(»n, 
industry,  democracy,  is  more  and  more  the  light  of  4)ro;ul 
noonday,  clear,  -strong,  merciless.  Our  fathers  stood  much 
nearer  the  twilight,  the  region  of  sentiment,  of  emotion,  of 
enticing,  but  delusive,  lights  and  shades.  The  morning  of 
the  world  is  past*:  what  the  completed  day  will  show  fortlh. 
does  not  yet  appear. 
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THE  ASIATIC  QUARTERLY. 

Mr.  fl.  H.  RiSLET,  a  very  intelligent  member  of  the 
^Bengal  Civil  Service,  contributes  the  first  article  to  this 
'excellent  quarterly,  a  periodical  which  gives  the  English 
•reader  more  original  suggestive  climpses  of  unfamiliar 
regions  of  thought  than  aU  the  other  quarterlies  put  to- 
;gether. 

GREATER  GERMANY. 

Mr.  Risley  has  been  living  in  Germany  for  some  time 
•studying  the  Colonial  Question,  and  he  says  many  in- 
teresting things  as  to  the  care  with  which  the  Germans 
-are  studying  up  the  subject.    He  says  : — 

To  an  Indian  official,  accustomed  in  England  to  encounter 
■  almost  everywhere  the  blankest  and  most  contented  igno- 
i  ranee  on  the  subject  of  our  own  Asiatic  possessions,  nothing 
•is  more  surprising  than  the  interest  the  educated  Germam 
•lakes  in  the  prospects  of  the  tropical  acquisitions  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  the  familiarity  he  displays  with  the  details 
•of  their  history  and  geography. 

The  landed  aristocracy,  the  civil  officials,  and  the  more 
•cultivated  and  pushing  amons  the  military  men  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  Colonial  Question,  but  the  shop- 
Ikeepers  and  artizans  are  also  much  fascinated  by  the  idea. 
They  are  doomed,  Mr.  Risley  thinks,  to  disappointment, 
Africa  is  no  place  for  the  great  majority  of  German 
•emigrants.  Their  new  acquisitions  offer  to  the  small 
r?an  no  prospect  whatever  ;  a  few  Europeans  may  make  a 
living  as  employers  of  native  labour,  but  of  real  coloniza- 
'tion  there  can  be  none.  The  article  is  an  interesting 
♦study  of  a  very  import  subject. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  article  on  **  Asia  on  the  Pacific  and 
Sehring  Sea  "  is  a  curious  collection  of  paragraphs,  the 
;precise  connection  of  which  with  each  other  or  with  the 
(title  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discern.  The  second  part 
of  the  article  contains  a  historical  retrospect  of  the 
"Behring  8ea  Question,  which  brings  into  strong  relief 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia  and 
not  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  is  concerned  in  the 
isnatter. 

WHY  MISSIONS  ARE  A  FAILURE. 

A  Veteran  Missionary  gives  the  non-Christian  view  of 
"Missionary  failures  in  a  paper,  which  might  be  read  with 
.Advantage  at  the  Propaganda  and  at  all  the  headauarters 
of  the  Missionary  societies  throughout  the  world.  The 
Missionary  in  question  puts  the  case  of  the  religious 
"Oriental  as  against  the  Christian  Missionary  with  force 
And  effect.  Christianity,  he  maintains,  has  never  made 
•conquests,  excepting  amongst  races  that  were  practical'y 
without  a  religion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  expect  it  to 
make  progress  in  Asia  because  the  East,  whether  Moham- 
•luedan.  Brahmin,  or  Buddhist,  is  in  reality  more  religious 
than  the  so-called  Christian  West.   He  says  : — 

The  East  is  really  detached  from  inordinate  love  of  ease, 
luxury,  and  wealth,  a  detachment  which  the  Bible  commands, 

but  Christians  do  not  practise.  Nay,  in  your  feverish  love  of 
•the  world  and  its  riches,  you  deny  or  explain  away  a  clear 

ooramand,  and  deify  its  opposite  under  the  name  of  progress 

-md  civilization. 

.The  following  passage  sums  up  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  in  an  address  by  the  non-Christian  Oriental 
*  to  tfce  Christian  world  : — 

Yield,  then,  to  the  inevitable,  the  unconquerable.  Give  up 
•the  vain  an^  futile  attempt,  and  concentrate  at  home,  and  on 
your  own  people,  your  preachers  and  your  wealth,  and  your 
-energies.  How  (Iocs  Christianity  in  Europe  contrast  with 
»those  religions  of  that  East  which  you  have  tried  in  vain 


uproot  7  Has  the  East  millions  of  armed  men  daily  trained 
(in  your  new  Christian  charity)  in  the  best  methods 
of  slaughtering  each  other  at  a  word,  for  an  idea  T 
Is  drunkenness,  except  where  you  have  introduced  it,  known 
in  the  East  ?  Does  unblushing  vice  publicly  parade  its  streets, 
as  yours  7  Do  its  prisons  overflow  with  an  habitually  criminal 
cla,«s  7  Does  it  hunger  and  thirst  after  riches  and  deify  gold, 
as  does  the  West  7  Do  Atheism,  and  Unbelief,  and  Blasphemy 
swagger  through  the  East  under  the  disguise  of  Science  7  Is 
religion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  neglected  and  reviled 
there,  as  it  is  in  France  and  Germany,  and  in  London  7  I  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  many  times  better  in  adl 
these  matters  is  the  East  without  Christianity  than  the  West 
with  Christianity. 

There  is  a  very  learned  article  by  Dr.  Edward  Montet, 
examining  the  evidence  that  exists  as  to  the  conception 
of  a  future  life  amon^  the  Semitic  races.  Tlie  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  immortality  to  the  Semitic  races  he 
believes  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Jews,  who  adopted 
it  from  the  Greeks.   He  says : — 

It  will  ever  be  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  race,  to  have  been, 
in  this  memorable  circumstance,  the  stepping-stone  between 
the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  worlds,  and  to  have  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  Semitic  East  the  sovereign  consolation  for 
the  illusions  and  sufferings  of  this  life. 

A  VANISHED  RACE. 

Another  article  which  oppresses  the  mind  with  the  in- 
significance of  human  knowledge  and  the  immensity  of 
the  waste  of  human  life,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  is 
Mr.  R.  A.  Stemdale's  account  of  **  Asiatic  Architecture 
in  Polynesia."  Mr.  H.  A.  Stemdale  describes  from  the 
memoranda  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Handley  Bathurst 
Stemdale,  the  remains  of  the  pre-historic  architecture, 
*'  vast  Cyclopean  ruins,"  in  the  Polynesian  Archipelago, 
which  are  the  historic  tombstones  of  Asiatic  peoples,  the 
very  memory  of  whom  has  utterly  perished.  There  are 
ancient  temples  containing  pyramids  270ft.  long,  94  wide, 
and  50  h.gh,  formed  ral  and  basalt  rocks,  hewn  with 
great  care  by  builders,  who  have  perished  as  utterly 
from  the  memory  of  man  as  the  coral  insects,  each  of 
whom  contributed  his  corpse  to  build  up  the  reefs  on 
which  those  temples  stood.  Massive  stone  walls  12ft. 
high  still  stand  in  several  places.  Huge  burial  places,  as 
of  kings  or  chieftains,  fortifications  surrounded  by 
immense  trenches  lined  with  stone — all  these  remain, 
but  the  veiy  names  of  the  builders  are  lost  for  ever. 
Mr.  Stemdale  thinks  they  are  the  work  of  the  same 
primitive  races  which  reared  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

The  stupendous  monuments  upon  the  plain  of  Memphis 
and  the  "  mountains  made  with  hands  "  upon  that  of  Cholola 
seem  like  the  two  ends  of  a  chain  of  human  thought  and 
intent,  of  which  the  connecting  links  are  to  be  found  through- 
out Tartary,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
iiles  of  the  Nortlicm  Pacific. 

WOMEN  AMONG  THK  DaUSES. 

Mrs.  Reichardt  begins  a  pleasant  paper  upon  life 
among  the  Druses,  in  which  she  says,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Druses  have  a  very  summary  method  of 
l)reventing  scandals  : — 

Should  any  scandal  be  discovered  among  them,  or  any 
treachery,  the  man  or  the  woman  who  has  caused  it  is  quietly, 
yet  surely,  made  away  with  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  offender's 
own  nearest  relations  taking  the  lead. 

There  would  be  a  good  many  people  missing  in  London 
t©-morrow  if  the  Dmses  were  in  power  here.  The  Druse 
women  seem  to  be  almost  as  warlike  as  the  Amazons  of 
Dahomey. 
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On  the  battle-field  their  presence  cheers  and  encouiages 
the  men.  They  bring  jars  of  cool  Water  from  the  sprmg  for 
the  thirsty  and  band^jes  for  the  wounded,  load  the  guns  for 
the  men,  and«tand  in  front  of  them,  while  the  guns  rest  on 
their  shoulders  for  the  men  to  take  sure  ami.  A  Druse 
woman  laughs  at  danger.  She  follows  the  men  of  her  people 
into  the  thickest  of  it,  and  shows  less  mercy  to  an  enemy 
that  falls  into  her  hands. 

Mr.  Clouston  traces  several  of  the  familiar  jests  of 
Europe  to  their  Asiatic  originals.  The  time  has  surely 
come  for  a  compilation  of  a  classic  collection  of  the  jokes 
and  fairy  tales  of  the  whole  world.  It  seems  absurd,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  Joe  MiUers  of  the  planet  wUl 

Srove  an  invaluable  reinforcement  to  the  great  Scriptural 
octrine  that  all  the  children  of  men  really  belong  to  a 
single  family. 

THE  BARBARY  CORSAIRS  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COAST. 

The  second  paper  on  the  "  Barbary  Corsairs  "  is  inte- 
resting, if  only  because  it  reminds  us  how  recently  our 
own  coasts  were  scourged  by  these  pirates  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  1609  to  1616  they  destroyed  466  sail  of 
British  ships  alone.  Nor  were  their  outrages  confined  to 
the  high  seas,  they  descended  on  our  coasts  and  made 
captives  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  hibour 
schooners  blackbirding  in  the  Pacific. 

In  1631,  under  the  command  of  Murad  Reis,  a  Dutch  rene- 
ffade  they  landed  in  Devonshire,  and  carried  off  some  chil- 
drenthence  they  went  to  Ireland  and  sacked  the  town  of 
Baltimore,  carrying  off  237  men,  women,  and  children,  even 
to  babes  in  the  cradle.  These  were  sold  by  public  auction  m 
Algiers. 

Cromwell's  action  against  the  Corsairs  was  by  no  means 
one  of  the  least  of  the  services  which  the  great  Protector 
rendered  to  civilization. 

MAHOMET  AS  A  CHAMPION  OF  WOMAN. 

Mr.  Salmon^,  writing  on  the  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Arab  Dominion,"  makes  an  altogether  novel  claim  for 
Mahomet  as  the  friend  and  emancipator  of  women. 
Mr.  Salmon^  is  indeed  inclined  to  contribute  to  them  no 
small  share  in  the  establishment  of  Islam.  He  refers  to 
the  fact  that  at  a  crisis  in  his  fate  he  sought  the  council 
of  his  faithf id  wife  Kadija 

Behold,  the  Muslim  prophet,  the  founder  of  the  great  Arab 
Empire,  like  the  lowliest  peasant  of  the  present  day  in 
England,  seeks  comfort  and  advice  from  his  best  friend— his 
wife  I  Not  only  so,  but  he  is  actually  influenced  by  what  she 
says,  and,  in  consequence,  carries  on  his  mission.  This  is 
also  an  incident,  trifling  it  may  be  considered  by  some,  but 
really  all-important,  for  it  helped,  if  it  did  not  wholly  cause, 
the  existence  of  Islam,  and  the  rise  of  the  Arab  Dominion. 

But  surely  Mr.  Salmon^  goes  a  little  too  far  when  he 
Bays : — 

It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  man  of  mark  since  the 
foundation  of  Islam  had  a  greater  respect  for  woman  and  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  their  gentle 
nature  than  Mahomet. 

Note  in  this  connection  a  passage  from  the  review  of 
Mr.  de  Asboth's  oflficial  tour  through  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, which  quotes  from  the  letters  of  a  European  kdy 
in  a  Sereyevo  newspaper.  This  lady  declares  that  the 
Mohammedan  women  of  Bosnia  are  much  more  virtuous, 
lead  much  more  exemplary  lives,  and  are  far  better 
wives  and  mothers  than  the  European  Christian  women. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Bevi  w  is  exceedingly  solid.  It  con- 
tains tw.  or  three  articles  which,  probably,  only  one  ot 
two  men  in  England  ooidd  have  written,  and  whichi 
probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  would  be  com- 
petent to  criticise. 

TENNYSON  AND  BROWNING. 

The  first  place  in  the  review  is  given  to  a  parallel  and 
contrast  between  the  two  great  poets  of  the  Victorian 
era.  While  paying  tribute  to  the  many  and  marvellous* 
gifts  of  Browning,  the  Reviewer  strongly  sums  up  iiv 
favour  of  the  superiority  of  Tennyson.    He  says : — 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  we  are  led  to  the^ 
conclusion  that  Lord  Tennyson,  from  the  exquisite  finish  and- 
melody  of  his  style,  and  from  the  breadth  and  elevation  of 
his  thoughts,  not  only  stands  upon  a  far  higher  pinnacle  than. 
Mr.  Browning  ever  reached,  but  also  will  take  a  more  per- 
manent place  hereafter  amongst  the  greatest  of  Englishi 
poets. 

EIMER  ON  GROWTH  AND  INHERITANCE. 

Professor  Eimer  is  a  great  antagonist  of  Professor 
Weissman,  and  as  the  ^hilnirgh  dislikes  Weissman  it 
cordiallv  welcomes  his  assailant.  But  not  even  th^^ 
gratitude  which  it  owes  to  the  assailant  of  the  Freiburg. 
Professor  can  induce  it  to  tolerate  ths  teaching  of  th& 
visionary  of  Tubingen.  The  Reviewer  sums  up  the. 
question  between  the  two  as  follows  : — 

So  far  Professor  Eimer  appears,  in  our  judgment,  to  have,, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the  dispute.  But,  effective  as  he  is 
in  his  attack  upon  Professor  Weismann's  doctrines,  he  exhibits* 
marvellously  little  capability  of  defence.  The  doctrine  that 
merely  minute  haphazard  changes  in  the  molecular  constitu- 
tion of  germplasm  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  beauty,, 
all  the  variety,  all  the  adaptations,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
feeUng,  habit,  and  instinct  to  be  found  in  the  living  world,  he 
indeed  triumphantly  demolishes.  But  that  all  these  powers, 
harmonies,  and  beauties,  are  due  to  nothing  but  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  action  of  the  environment  he 
fails,  almost  ludicrously,  to  establish. 

WHERE  TO  INSURE  YOUR  UFB. 

There  is  an  article  on  "Life  Assurance"  which  i»- 
stuffed  full  of  figures,  and  would  be  more  in  place  in  the 
Jmmuxl  of  the  Statistical  Society  than  in  the  blue  and* 
yellow.  Tlie  conclusions  of  the  Reviewer  are  set  forth  as 
follows  : — 

The  highest  type  of  office,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the 
mutual,  non-commission  paying. 

The  next  in  point  of  eligibility  is  the  mutual. 

Of  proprietary  offices  the  purely  life  is  preferable  to  the^ 
fire  and  life,  and  the  latter  to  the  fire,  life,  and  marine. 

The  whole  life  profit  premiums  for  insurance  ought  not  to 
exceed  Hm  3  per  cent.,  with  20  per  cent,  added  for  expenses. 

It  is  a  case  for  inquiry  when  the  yearly  management 
expenses  exceed  15-2  per  cent,  on  the  premiums.  And  the- 
necessity  for  inquiry  increases  with  increased  expenses. 

There  may  be  some  analogy  in  each  year  between  the  ex- 
penses and  the  new  premiums  in  that  year. 

An  office  practically  doing  no  new  business  must  be  re- 
g^ded  with  disfavour. 

An  office  which  announces  as  a  speciality  the  insurance  of 
invalid  lives,  or  the  transaction  of  foreign  business,  or,  again, 
which  has  been  largely  concerned  in  amalgamations,  cannot 
be  considered  more  eligible  on  that  account. 

A  valuation  every  year  or  every  three  years  is  preferable 
to  one  at  longer  intervals. 

The  policy  form  should  approximate  in  simplicity  to  that 
suggested  above. 

An  office  in  which  the  "movement*'  from  year  to  year  is 
concealed  cannot  be  regarded  with  favour. 

The  directors  should  all  be  band  fide  shareholders  or  in- 
sured in  the  institution  they  represent. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  very  learned  article  on  the  **  Literature  of 
Tibet"  by  a  writer  who  has  *'  expended  some  years  of  his 
life  over  the  turbid  vapourings  of  Indian  literature."  On 
the  whole  he  pronounces  the  study  of  Tibetan  literature 
to  be  disappointing,  although  in  some  respects  Tibetan 
history  and  biography  are  superior  in  variety  and  origin- 
ality to  the  same  departments  in  Sanskrit  literature. 
There  is  a  very  appreciative  review  of  Stanley's  **In 
Darkest  Africa."  The  Reviewer  says  there  is  nothing  in 
the  narratives  of  ancient  and  modern  travel  which  sur- 
passes Mr.  Stanley's  achievement,  and  no  traveller  has 
ever  described  his  wanderings  in  a  more  copious  narra- 
-tive  or  in  a  more  captivating  style.  There  is  a  carefully- 
written  monogram  on  Victor  Cousin  by  a  writer  who 
thinks  him  the  most  prolific,  as  well  as  the  most  elevating 
and  refining,  energy  which  has  animated  French  thought 
during  the  present  century.    The  Reviewer  says  : — 

We  must,  however,  add  to  the  claim  of  introducing  a  new 
spirit  and  direction  to  French  philosophy,  Cousin's  efforts 
JLS  an  educational  administrator.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
-attributing  the  recent  advance  in  French  philosophy,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  psychology  and  metaphysics,  to  his 
prescient  wisdom  and  guiding  hand. 

Among  the  other  reviews  are  those  of  Captain  Mahon's 
book  on  ''Maritime  Power,"  and  "Lumbholt's  Can- 
nibals." Mr.  Frazer  s  book  on  "  Comparative  Religion  " 
is  carefully  noticed,  not  with  approval.  The  application 
of  his  method  to  the  legend  of  St.  Denys  is  very  clever. 

THE  COMING  UNION  OF  THE  UNIONISTS. 

Tlie  political  article  is  sadly  deficient  both  in  **  bite  ' 
And  in  discernment  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The 
Reviewer  is  content  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  shall  stay 
where  they  are  this  Parliament,  but  fusion  is  to  follow  the 
•General  Election : — 

About  two  j'ears  hence,  in  all  probability,  a  general  election 
will  take  place  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  then  is  the  time  when 
the  whole  Unionist  Par*^y  shall  take  its  stand  on  a  common 
platform,  and  when  its  leaders  should  appeal  to  the  electors, 
on  broad  grounds,  whether  they  are  Conservatives  or  Liberals, 
for  support.  With  a  new  Parliament  new  political  arrange- 
ments will  get  a  fair  start.  No  one  can  suppose  that  in  the 
new  House  a  large  amount  of  the  disorderly  element  will  not 
-iippear;  and  the  question  will  have  to  be  firmly  answered  as 
to  how  the  business  of  the  nation  is  to  be  carried  on.  With 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
•Chamberlain,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  Ministerial  front 
l^ench,  the  country  would  at  least  know  that  it  was  not  wast- 
ing its  material. 


THE  JURIDICAL  REVIEW. 

This  is  an  international  journal  of  legal  and  political 
■science  published  at  Edinburgh.  It  contains  articles  of 
more  general  interest  than  might  be  imagined  by  its  title. 
Inmiediately  following  the  portrait  of  Lord  MoncrieiF, 
Mr.  ^neas  Mackay  conclu(^es  his  paper  pleading  for  the 
•study  of  the  science  of  politics  by  politicians.  Hu  is  a 
bold  man,  and  optimist  enough  to  believe  that  politicians 
<»n  be  got  to  think  of  something  else  tlian  the  state  of 
the  polls.    He  says  : — 

The  watch  words  which  political  leader  after  political 
leader  has  parrot  ted— register,  organise,  poll— may  for  once  in 
a  way  be  applied  to  a  different  subject-matter.  Instead  of 
saying,  register  every  elector,  organize  every  electoral  district, 
jx)!!  every  man,  they  ask  leave  to  say,  Register  the  results  of 
human  knowledge  as  regards  the  affairs  of  the  State,  Organize 
the  education  necessary  for  political  science,  Poll  the  best 
lieads  of  the  past  and  the  present  who  have  studied  politics. 


Mr.  Walker  Craig,  Q.C.,  of  Dublin,  describes  the  system 
of  land  registration  in  Ireland.  On  this  subject,  also, 
legislation  is  as  urgently  required  as  it  is  hopelesslv 
blocked.  Mr.  Wishart's  paper  on  "  How  to  Abolish 
Contraband,"  lb  based  upon  Professor  Lorimer's  studies, 
and  sugjgests  that  contraband  of  war  should  be  abolished, 
by  abolishing  all  distinction  between  munitions  of  war 
and  all  other  commodities  required  by  belligerents.  Prof. 
Lorimer's  conclusion  was  : — 

The  neutral  flag  shaU  cover  both  neutral  and  belligerent 
property,  without  distinction  between  what  may  or  may  not 
jx>ssess  tlie  cliaracter  of  munitions  of  war.  If  neutral  citizens 
in  their  private  capacity  convey  commodities,  including  arras 
and  munitions  of  war,  to  belligerent  citizens  or  telligerent 
States,  into  blockaded  ports,  they  shall  do  so  at  their  own 
risk,  and  no  protection  shall  be  extended  to  them  by  their 
own  States,  which  shall  incur  no  liability  for  their  actions. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  Heview  is  a  good  strong  number,  con- 
taining many  solid  and  interesting  articles.  I  notice  else- 
where an  account  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  journal  from  1825 
to  1832. 

THE  REHABIUTATION  OF  LORD  CHESTEKFIELD. 

The  first  place  is  devoted  to  an  article,  forty-two  pages 
long,  reviewing  Lord  Chesterfield's  lettei-s.  The  Reviewer 
deplores  that — 

In  the  imagination  of  millions  Chesterfield  will  exist,  and 
exist  only,  in  association  with  a  character  combining  all  that 
is  worst,'  all  that  is  most  vile,  most  contemptible,  most 
repulsive,  in  the  traditionary  portrait  of  him. 

He  endeavours,  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  to  rehabilitate  the  author  of  the  famous 
letters.    He  says  : — 

In  an  age  distinguished  bevond  all  precedent  by 
recklessness,  charlatanry,  and  vulgarity,  nothing  can  be 
more  salutary  than  communion  with  a  mind  and  genius  of 
the  temixir  of  his.  We  need  the  corrective— the  educational 
corrective— of  hisrefined  good-sense,  his  measure, his  sobriety, 
his  sincerity,  his  truthfulness,  his  instinctive  application  of 
aristocratic  standards  in  attainment,  of  aristocratic  touch- 
stones in  criticism.  We  need  more,  and  he  has  more  to 
teach  us.  We  need  reminding  that  life  is  succe^  or  failure, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  what  it  achieves  in  part, 
and  in  accidents,  but  in  proportion  to  what  it  becomes  in 
essence,  and  in  proportion  to  its  symmetry. 

M.  REN  AN. 

From  an  interesting  but  incomplete  sketch  of  M.  Rcnan 
I  take  the  following  criticism  of  the  author  of  '*La  Vied© 
Jesus" : — 

One  of  the  most  opulent  natures  that  have  adorned  modem 
literature,  he  takes  captive  his  readers  by  the  breadth  of  his 
enulition  and  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  no  less  than  by  the 
magic  of  his  style.  A  philologist — he  is  that  first  and  fore- 
most—a historian,  a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  a  publicist, 
he  appeals  to  thoughtful  men  of  every  variety  of  intellectual 
character.  And  he  seldom  appeals  in  vain.  Mordant  irony 
lurking  beneath  the  most  ingenious  candour — voluptuous 
sensism  extracted  from  the  purest  idealism,  universal 
Pyrrhonism  expressed  in  the  language  of  religion^such  is 
the  piquant  ragout  which  M.  Renan  serves  up.  in  the  lordly 
dish  of  his  superb  French,  to  the  jiided  palate  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
century  has  relished  it. 

M.  lienan  is,  in  fact,  a  priest,  whose  gospel  is  religious 
sentiment ;  and  a  criti  ■,  whose  last  word  is  that  for  such 
sentiment  no  basis  of  fact  is  within  our  reach.  But  his 
scepticism — wherein,  as  he  tells  us,  he  finds  the  happiness  of 
his  life— is  not  contiMed  to  the  domain  of  religion.  As  his 
theodicy  is  the  negate  n  of  Go<l,  so  is  his  morality  the 
negation  of  Duty. 
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THE  WORK  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  COJDIONS. 

A  somewhat  despairing  article  sets  forth  the  obstacles 
which  exist  for  t'le  transaction  of  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  are  too  many  questions  and  too 
many  members,  and  the  writer  is  quite  certain  that 
something  must  be  done,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  country  to  say  whether  or  not  obstruction  should 
throw  the  Legislature  into  disorder: — 

If  these  obstacles  are  not  accurately  measured  beforehand, 
utter  failure  must  attend  every  effort  to  set  the  House 
of  Commons  once  more  free.  There  must  be  a  greater 
degree  of  personal  liability  for  misconduct  brought  home  to 
every  member ;  there  must  also  be  a  more  direct  .action  of 
the  closure,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
who  can  be  brought  to  account  for  any  misuse  of  it.  It 
would  be  an  eminently  wise  proceeding  to  reduce,  by  degrees, 
the  number  constituting  the  House,  and  to  diminish  and 
reapportion  the  representation  of  Ireland.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  these  measures  will  receive  the  immediate  support 
of  the  body  into  which  a  cancer  is  steadily  eating  its  way. 
It  is  only  too  certain  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
country  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  them  all. 

PROVINX'IAL  FRANCE. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  upon  provincial  France, 
based  upon  eleven  recently  published  books.  The 
writer  thinks  tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  lot  of  the  French 
workman  is  better  than  that  of  his  English  brother. 
The  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
provinces  are  vigour  and  health.  The  greater  expansion 
of  comfort  among  all  classes  is  the  feature  which  attracts 
the  Englishman  who  mingles  at  all  with  the  people  of 
France.  In  the  lower  classes  of  the  peasantry  a  much 
higher  civilization  exists  than  among  the  corresponding 
ranks  in  Engbvnd.  In  corners  of  the  French  provinces 
the  grand  and  simple  manners  of  the  past  generations 
still  survive.  The  average  French  peasant  is  a  much 
higher  type  of  the  human  animal  than  the  English 
labourer,  and  there  is  rarely  seen  in  France  the  sodden 
^niintelligent  type  of  humanity  sometimes  found  in  our 
villages. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Sybel's  "History  of  the 
Crerman  Empire  "  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
classic  work  of  Von  Sybel.    He  says  : — 

His  thrilling  narrative  will  never  be  superseded,  and,  what- 
■ever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Empire  whose  foundation  it 
narrates,  will  remain  as  the  classical  account  of  the  genius 
and  patriotism  of  the  great  Chancellor. 

**  The  Light  Reading  of  Our  Ancestors  "  is  the  title  of 
AU  article  which  is  anything  but  light  reading  in  itself, 
being  as  full  of  the  titles  of  old  romances  as  the  cata- 
logues at  Mudie's.  The  article  on  **  Dog  and  Gun  "  is  an 
excellent  combination  of  sport  and  natural  history.  The 
article  on  **  Birds"  is  an  interesting  paper  by  a 
naturalist  whose  soul  is  filled  with  wonder  when  he  con- 
templates a  bird,  which  is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most 
wonderfully  organized  of  all  animals.  It  is  impossible, 
he  says,  to  imagine  anything  more  perfect  than  a  feather. 


THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 

Major  Conder  puts  together  an  interesting  and  erudite 
article,  describing  the  social  life  of  the  early  Christians 
in  Syria,  showing  incidentally  how  notices  in  the  early 
Cliristian  literature  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
extant  inscriptions.  The  third  Rhind  Lecture,  by  Prof. 
John  Rhys,  deals  with  the  Mythographical  Treatment  of 
Celtic  Ethnology."  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
in  the  Heview  is  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson's  account  of  **The 
\Vicked  Clan  Gregor,"  which  gives  an  extraordinary 
i)icture  of  a  whole  tribe  outlawed  and  hunted  down  like  wild 


beasts  for  centuries.  Tlie  origin  of  the  wicked  clan  seemk 
to  have  been  wholesale  evictions,  which  left  them  without 
means  of  subsistence,  from  whence  came  centuries  of  blood- 
shed and  plunder.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  upon  Lady 
Warriston,  who  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  in  1600  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  Mr.  W.  K.  Morton  describes,  with 
the  precision  ot  a  Puritan  prencher,  under  the  heads  of 
firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c.,  the  far-reaching  results  of 
the  Crofters*  Act  in  Scotland.  He  maintauis  that  were  a 
poll  of  the  whole  crofters  taken  upon  three  of  the  six 
results  of  the  Act,  a  conclusive  majority  would  be  given 
in  favour  of  their  return  to  their  previous  position.  Tlie 
grievances  under  the  old  system  of  monopoly  were  noth- 
ing, b-2  maintains,  to  what  they  are  suffering  under  the  new 
rdgime.  Mr.  Mitchell,  treasurer  of  the  Scottish  Home 
Rule  Association,  replies  in  somewhat  menacing  terms  to 
Lord  Rosebery  on  the  subject  of  Scottish  Home  Rule. 

SUBJECTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  third  number  of  SHhjecU  of  the  Diuj  is  devoted  to 
the  government  of  Ireland.  The  first  place  is  naturally 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
Conservative  householder  to  grant  to  the  Irish  the  right 
of  managing  their  own  affairs,  couched  somewhat  in  the 
language  in  which  an  indulgent  mother  endeavours  to 
persuade  her  fractious  little  child  to  learn  the  alphabet. 
The  article  is  a  good  one,  and  would  probably  do  good 
service  if  reprinted  and  circulated  by  the  way  of  judicious 
distribution  among  those  who  are  in  a  hopeful  state. 
There  is  so  much  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  upon  Ireland 
just  now  tliat  I  do  not  quote  more  from  this  paper. 

I  note  in  passing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  got  a  new 
simile  for  the  Union  : — 

Her  union  with  Great  Britain  has,  except  for  a  few  years 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  been  an  union  only  of 
compulsion  ;  an  union  like  the  union  between  the  mangled 
corpse  of  Hector  and  the  heatllong  chariot  of  Acl)illes. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Macartney,  M.P.,  with  Mr.  Lecky's  book 
at  his  right  hand  and  the  proud  self-complacency  of  a 
Protestant  Ulsterman  in  his  heart,  sets  forth  the  attitude 
of  Ulster  Unionists  in  relation  to  Home  Rule.  He 
says : — 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  future  pros[>erity  of  the 
CO  uitry  depends  largely  upon  the  influence  which' moderate 
opinion  can  exercise  upon  the  legislation  which  affects  it. 
Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  Ciirondist  party 
being  formed  out  of  the  present  elements  cf  Parnellism. 

But  does  not  this  point  to  the  only  solution  of  the 
Irish  question,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
Government  at  Dublin,  which  would  depend  for  its 
existence  upon  the  moderate  sensible  contingent  of 
Ulstemien  who  would  play  the  part  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment that  Lord  Hartington  plays  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  has  two  papers, 
one  in  which  he  describes  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the 
past,  about  which  we  have  already  heard  enough  ;  the 
other  upon  Irish  statesmen  and  self  -  government,  in 
which  he  argues  in  the  true  M*Carthian  way  that  the 
Irish  are  fit  for  self-government  because  of  their  choice  of 
capable  political  and  Parliamentary  leaders.  He  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  the  Irish  have  shown  a  capacity  for  self- 
government  not  less  than  their  leaders  themselves. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  traces  the  history  of  Irish  feeling 
from  immediately  before  the  Act  of  Union  to  the  present 
moment,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
representation  has  been  constantly  and  consistently  in 
favour  of  self-government.  His  paper  is  accompanied  by 
a  map  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  Nationalist  represen- 
tation of  Ireland. 
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There  are  t anonymous  articles  upon  the  ''Irish  Land 
Question  "and  '*  Land  andlia?x)ur,"  from  opposite  points 
of  view.  Tha  writer  on  the  Land  Question  dismisses  the 
Land  Nationalist  Party  without  further  notice,  because 
it  has  not  many  adherents.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Morley,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Archbishop  Walsh  arc  all  of 
that  party,  this  is  a  trifle  too  summary.  Mr.  J.  J.  Clancy 
describes  the  operation  of  the  Castle  Government  in 
Lreland.  M.  Vamb^ry  explains  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Hungary.  Mr.  Bowring  makes  an  instruc- 
tive and  useful  parallel  between  Home  Rule  as  it  acts  in 
Newfoundland  and  as  it  might  be  expected  to  act  in 
Ireland.  Sir  J.  Pope  Hennessey  describes  Home  Rule 
as  it  exists  in  the  rest  of  the  Colonies.  There  is  a  useful 
bibliography  at  the  end,  a  list  of  M.P.*s  prosecuted 
under  the  present  Coercion  Act,  and  an  editorial  sum- 
ming up  wMch  is  in  favour  of  reasonable  Home  Rule. 


SOME  OTHER  QUARTERLIES. 

Ik  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quartedy,  Mr.  Robert 
Bryant  criticises  the  newer  critical  method  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  thinks  that  even  if  it  should  be 
granted  that  the  Hexateuch  is  not  as  a  whole  the  work 
of  Moses  : — 

There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  denying  that  the  body  of 
the  work  is  essentially  Mosaic,  or  for  regarding  it  as  other- 
wise than  historically  trustworthy.  We  hold  the  theory  of 
the  newer  criticism,  which  rests  on  the  internal  to  the 
neglect  of  external  evidence,  is  based  on  evidence  altogether 
insufficient;  and  needs  to  be  corrected  by -the  narratives 
themselves,  and  by  the  testimony  of  contemporary  history. 

In  the  London  Quarterly  Heview,  Dr.  Martineau,  on 
**  Authority  in  Religion,"  is  reviewed  by  one  who  thinks 
that  the  Doctor  is  all  wrong.  Tliere  is  an  article  describ- 
ing the  second  great  schism  in  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  a 
review  of  Dr.  Warren's  action  in  1834,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  Wesleyan  who  thinks  that*  Dr.  Warren's 
Methodist  reputation  was  **  slain  by  disappointed 
ambition."  There  are  two  theological  articles  on  the 
"Doctrine  and  Church  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles"  and 
**Mohler,  Dollinger,  and  the  Old  Catholics." 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

In  the  Atlantic  MoiUhly  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  begins 
a  new  serial,  '*The  House  of  Martha."  Mr.  W.  D. 
McCrachen  discusses  the  "Legend  of  William  TeP,"  in 
which  he  traces  the  story  to  a  mythical  source,  reveals  its 
inconsistencies,  and  explains  its  historical  application. 
Dr.  Holmes  finishes  "Over  the  Tea  Cups" ;  and  nov  that 
the  tea  cups  have  left  the  table,  an  occasional  visit,  he  says, 
is  all  that  his  readers  must  look  for.  In  this  concluding 
paper  he  makes  the  following  lamentation  for  the  mass  of 
correspondence  which  pours  in  upon  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  : — 

Many  a  day  has  had  its  best  working  hours  broken  into, 
spoiled  for  all  literary  work,  by  the  labour  of  answering 
correspondents  whose  good  opinion  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
called  forth,  but  who  were  unconsciously  laying  a  new  burden 
on  shoulders  already  aching.  I  know  too  well  that  what  I 
say  will  not  reach  the  eyes  of  many  who  might  possibly  take 
a  hint  from  it.  Still  I  must  keep  repeating  it  before  breaking 
off  uddenly  and  leaving  whole  piles  of  letters  unanswered. 
I  have  been  very  heavily  handicapped  for  numy  j'ears. 

Mr.  W.  ,  Hill,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Relief  for  Suitors 
r  Federal  Courts,"  declares  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  federal  judicial  system  Is  fast  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  national  disgrace,  and  it  is  a  public  obligation  to 


listen  to  the  appeals  of  suitors  who  are  crying  out  agaiiust: 
the  intolerable  delay  of  justice.  Mr.  Percival  howeU 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Viscount  Mori,., 
the  Japanese  reformer.  In  a  paper  entitled  "  T^e  Christ 
in  Recent  Fiction,"  Mr.  Brook's  "Son  of  Issachar,"  Mr. 
Cooley's  "Emmanuel,"  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps*" 
"Come  Forth "  are  reviewed. 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 

In  the  Ccntevni<dy  Melbourne,  for  August  20,  the  first 
place  is  given  to  a  brief  paper  by  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  oin 
Mr.  Meredith's  "Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  which  he  de- 
scribes as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  intricate  studies  oT 
female  character  in  modem  fiction.  There  is  a  paper  on. 
the  Domestic  Architecture  of  Australia,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  recent  articles  in  Scribner  on  Domestic: 
Architecture  in  America.  There  is  a  review  of  the  book 
of  Sir  George  Bowen,  and  an  interesting  account  of 
Exile  in  India,  by  a  lady.  A  Queensland  squatter  replies 
to  the  article  on  the  "Labour  Party  in  Queensland,"' 
which  appeared  in  the  Ceiiteimial  for  June.  A  sensible 
paper  on  "  Heroism  :  Its  Transmitted  Efifects,"  by  Mrs.. 
M.  L.  Manning,  who  delicately  insists  upon  the  import- 
anco  of  instilling  into  our  girls  who  are  just  blooming 
into  womanhood  the  sense  of  the  solemn  and  beautiful 
responsibility  placed  in  their  hands.  There  is  a  curious- 
little  paper  on  "  Canning, "  the  author  of  which  main- 
tains that  the  young  Australian  is  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  so  easily  abused  a  weapon  as  the  cane.  He 
says 

In  Australia,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  growing  up 
what  will  soon  be  an  ent  irely  new  variety  of  the  English- 
speaking  family— a  race  distinguished  by  many  excellent 
qualities,  but  sadly  deficient  in  three  of  the  most  important, 
self-respect,  self-control,  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 

In  support  of  this  he  refers  to  the  hot  and  cold  fit  about- 
the  Soudan  Expedition,  which  could  not  have  been  worsen 
in  Australia  than  it  was  in  England  ;  and  he  lays- 
Some  stress  on  a  fact  well  kno\sTi  to  many  public  school 
men  :  the  Australian  boy  at  an  English  school  usually  makes- 
a  very  good  fag,  but  a  rather  bad  fag-master.  That  is  to 
say,  he  behaves  very  well  while  the  principal  responsibility 
for  his  behaviour  is  on  some  one  else,  and  takes  kindly  to- 
good  external  discipline;  but  when  the  responsibility  not 
only  for  his  owti  conduct,  but  for  that  of  others,  is  trans- 
ferred to  his  shoulders,  he  begins  to  waver  between  over- 
harshness  and  over-leniency,  generally  inclining  to  the- 
former. 

Mr.  Spalding,  who  writes  the  article,  maintains  tliatr 
climatic  and  racial  influences — 

Are  even  now  working  so  powerfully  upon  the  English- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Australian  continent  that  they 
will  be  ere  long  as  distinct  in  qualities  from  their  cousins  in 
England  as  the  modem  Greek  is  from  his  forefathers  of  the. 
Periclean  age. 

Wliat  a  ghastly  look-out  for  the  Australians  ! 


THE  CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

I  HAVE  to  welcome  this  month  another  Review, 
"vvhich  ought  to  fill  sjmce  which  has  been  left  vacant 
ill  this  country.  The  Critical  Renew  of  TJteological 
and  Philosophical  Literature,  edited  by  Professor - 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  and  published  by  T.  and- 
T,  Cla.k,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  to  give  us,  at  Is.  6d.  a^ 
quarter,  a  critical  survey  of  current  literature  and. 
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theology.  The  object  of  its  promoters  is  to  publish  a 
British  counterpart  of  Hamack  and  Schiirer's  Theologische 
Literaturzeitmvg  and  Lipsius's  Theologischer  Jahresbericht, 
The  Oritical  Review,  we  are  told  in  the  prospectus — 

Will  give  a  chronicle  of  the  more  important  publications 
which  are  issued  from  quarter  to  quarter.  It  will  notice  the 
articles  of  particular  interest  which  appear  in  other  journals, 
home  and  foreign.  It  will  devote  special  attention  to  pro- 
viding reliable  reviews  of  the  more  notable  books  of  recent 
date;  These  v  :U  be  signed  reviews,  prepared  by  scholars 
representing  diL'^rent  lines  of  study  and  different  branches 
of  the  Evangelical  Church.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
them  interesting  and  informing.  The  magazine  will  not  be 
the  organ  of  any  particular  section  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
but  will  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  all  its  branches.  It 
will  study  the  wants  of  clergymen  and  students  of  theology, 
but  it  will  also  address  itself  to  all,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
who  give  intelligent  attention  to  the  religious  questions  of 
the  day. 

The  first  number  consists  of  116  pages,  and  contains 
rather  too  many  articles.  As  there  are  twenty-four,  it 
is  hardly  an  average  of  five  each  ;  and  as  Dr.  Rainy's 
review  on  ** Martineau*s  True  Authority  of  Religion" 
occupies  sixteen  pages,  there  is  very  short  commons  left 
for  the  others. 

Dr.  Canon  Driver  contributes  a  short  paper  on  a 
philological  subject.  Dr.  Gibb  supplies  a  brief  memoir 
on  Canon  Liddon,  and  various  other  brief  reviews  are 
furnished  by  eminent  divines  and  theological  experts. 
Dr.  Alfred  Plummer  briefly  notices  Dollinger's  life  and 
Dollinger*s  letters.  Amon^;  the  other  contributors  are, 
Prof.  Davidson,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  Dr. 
Blaikie,  Dr.  Candlish,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  PARENTS'  REVIEW. 

The  Parents*  Review,  which  used  to  be  published  on 
the  15th  of  the  month,  has  now  been  shifted  to  the 
ordinary  magazine  date.  The  magazine  is  at  present  but 
a  germ  of  what  I  hope  is  destined  to  become  a  much 
more  extended  organ  of  educational  improvement.  Its 
directors  have  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  educating 
parents  as  to  the  responsibility  of  parentage.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Beview  there  is  established  a  Parents* 
Educational  Union,  a  kind  of  adaptation  of  the  principle 
of  Friends  in  Council,"  and  each  number  contains 
articles  directly  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  parents, 
especially  in  the  moral  trainmg  and  intellectual  education 
of  their  children.  It  is  a  magazine  which  deserves  to  be 
more  widely  known. 


UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 

I  HAVE  referred  elsewhere  to  the  most  notable  articles 
in  this  magazine,  namely.  Major  Clarke's  ''Navy  and 
the  Colonies,"  and  Major-General  Strangers  ''Obstacles 
to  Imperial  Federation." 

Captain  May's  article  on  "The  Interior  Ecenomy  of 
the  Armies  of  Napoleon  "  is  very  interesting,  and  gives  a 
vivid  inside  view  of  the  legioii .  which  overran  Europe  at 
the  end  of  last  century.  Among  other  od  little  facts  he 
mentions  that  every  hour  when  Napoleo  's  armies  were 
on  the  march  they  halted  for  five  minut  s,  in  orde  ;hat 
the  men  might  be  allowed  to  smoko.  Captain  '^itz- 
gerald,  R.N.,  who  wields  probably  the  most  vigorous  pen 
m  the  Navy,  demolishes  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby's  plea  for 
teaching  men  sail  drill  on  training  brigs  in  order  that  they 
may  be  efficient  in  handling  torpedo  boats  and  firing 
breeohloading  cannon.    Captain  Fitzgerald  answers  the 


question  how  the  men  are  to  have  fresh  air  and  exercise 
on  mastless  ships,  by  replying : — 

Boat- work ;  plenty  of  boat- work,  both  pulling  and  sailing. 
Rig  all  the  boats  with  dipping  lugs,  as  this  rig  gives  the  crew 
something  to  do.  Give  them  plenty  of  sail,  so  that  they  can 
practice  capsizing ;  and  this  will  represent  the  old-fashioned 
brig  sailing,  and  be  eminently  useful  and  instructive. 

Captain  Leverson  translates  a  Grerman  pamphlet  on 
tactical  guides  for  cavalry  divisions.  Colonel  Howard 
Vincent  urges  officers  to  learn  foreign  languages.  Captain 
James  Bruce  and  Admiral  Sir  George  EUiot  continue  the 
discussion  on  the  question  of  National  Insurance. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

There  is  a  charming  paper,  full  of  little-known  facts,  in 
Cornhill,  entitled  "  Couriers  of  the  Air, "  birds  and  insects. 
An  American  passenger  pigeon  passes  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  two  days  and  two  nights,  flying  at  the  rate  of  1600 
miles  a  day.  A  curious  account  is  given  of  a  race  between 
bees  and  pigeons,  in  which  the  first  bee  finished  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  before  the  first  pigeon,  three  other  bees  beat 
the  second  pigeon,  and  eight  bees  and  eight  pigeons  made 
a  dead  heat  over  a  course  of  a  league.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Deep  Sea  Fishes,"  with  its 
peculiar  parallel  between  the  submerged  stratum  of 
human  beings  and  the  sunken  mass  of  fishes  which  form 
the  dregs  of  the  oceanic  population. 

Lord  Selbome  and  Mr.  F:  lerick  Gale  contribute 
the  first  paper  to  the  English  XllUStrated,  describing  life 
at  Winchester  College.  Mr.  Kelly  tells  the  story  of  his 
holiday  in  South  Africa.  Prof.  Fraiddand  explains,  in 
an  illustrated  paper,  the  services  rendered  by  our  micix)- 
scopic  labourers  in  discovering  and  identifying  the 
microbes  which  occasion  disease.  "  The  Royal  Surgical 
Nurse  '*  is  Maria  Josepha,  daughter  of  Dom  Miguel,  the 
Portuguese  Pretender.  She  spends  her  life  at  Tegem- 
see,  where  her  husband,  Karl  Theodore,  Duke  in 
Bavaria,  practises  as  a  specialist  for  the  cure  of  cataract. 
She  nurses  his  patients. 

The  Leisure  Hour  and  the  Sund^  at  Home  begin 
their  year  with  the  November  part.  Tlie  programme  for 
the  new  volumes  is  very  attractive.  Mr.  Stanley  J. 
Weynmn  writes  a  new  serial  in  the  Leimvre  H^i/r  under 
the  title  of  "The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde,"  and  Mrs. 
Mayo,  the  author  of  "Voices  from  the  Highways," 
begins  a  series  of  papers  treating  on  current  questions 
under  the  title  of  "Under  Discussion."  No.  1  deals 
with  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  young  women  in 
shops  and  other  places  of  business.  Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsole 
is  to  supply  the  Science,  beginning  with  "Microscopic 
Analysis  of  a  Pail  of  Water."  Mr.  Gordon  has  a  series  of 
papers  on  "Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad."  A  travel- 
ling engineer  describes  "Yankee  Dodffes,"  giving  an 
account  of  American  Inventions  applied  to  Social  Life. 
The  series  of  "Sovereigns  of  Europe  "  which  ran  through 
the  last  volume,  has  been  replaced  by  another  series  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  "The  Statesmen  of  Europe." 

In  the  Suiiduy  at  Home,  Mr.  D.  Alcock  writes  a  serial 
under  the  title  of  "A  Story  of  Constance."  Professor 
Sayce  d  cribes  Social  Life  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,"  giving  the  result  of  recently  deciphered 
inscriptions. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  there  is  a  pathetic  little 
story  ntitled  "Under  the  Colonnade,"  by  Mrs. 
Musg:  ve,  and  an  interesting  paper  on  " '  Bighorn ' 
Shooting  in  the  Caucasus,"  by  C.  Phillipps-Wolley.  ' 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


In  Macmillan,  the  papers  in  which  this  month  are 
somewhat  meagre,  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang  describes 
**  Cyprus  after  Twelve  Years  of  British  Rule."  The 
pressing  necessity  of  the  island,  he  says,  is  the  remission 
of  the  tithe  on  grain.  He  proposes  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  sacrifice  £30,000  a  year  for  seven  years,  and 
trust  to  recoup  itself  by  increased  import  and  export 
duties.  At  present  England  takes  £10,000  more  a  year 
in  taxes  than  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Mr.  Mark  Reid 
-objects  to  the  proposed  Gallery  of  British  Art.  This  is 
the  first  number  of  the  new  volume,  but,  unfortimately, 
the  joint  serial  which  Christie  Murray  and  Henry 
Herman  are  writing  on  **  He  Fell  among  Thieves  "  began 
in  the  preceding  number. 

The  Missionary  Review.— There  is  a  brief  article  on 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  Corea  which  might  be 
read  with  advantage  in  every  Protestant  Church  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Christian  heroism  which  prerails  among 
Catholic  missionaries.  There  is  also  a  vigorous  plea  for 
the  institution  of  Christian  missions  in  the  Soudan.  I 
note  among  the  minor  features  of  the  review  a  proposal 
to  take  a  farm  of  fifteen  acres  at  Northfield,  in  Ma3sa- 
•chusetts,  close  to  the  grounds  of  the  Northfield  seminary, 
as  a  home  of  rest  for  returned  missionaries.  One  of  the 
editors  of  the  Hevieuj  has  purchased  the  estate,  and  has 
called  it  the  New  Herm  Hut 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— In  Netobery  House  Mag- 
azine the  Rev.  Morris  Fuller  explains  the  nature  of  the 
ofiice  of  the  suffiagan  bishop,  and  says  that  while  it  is  not 
the  best  scheme  for  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  it  is 
second  best.  It  is  a  primitive  sjrstem  in  accordance  with 
th"^  lines  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Mr.  Arnold  White 
writw  V  a  very  appreciative  sketch  of  Canon  Liddon,  and 
Dr.  Hayman  describes  the  famous  little  church  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Canterbury.    Agnes  Gibeme's  paper  on 

Sandstone  and  Chalk  "  shows  a  considerable  gift  in  the 
way  of  popularising  science,  and  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  on 

Ecclesiastical  Music  in  Modem  Times." 

The  New  England  Magazine.— Lancashire  men  will 
be  interested  in  the  elaborate  paper  by  George  Rich  in 
the  New  England  Maaazine  for  October,  describing,  with 
copious  illustrations,  tne  cotton  industry  in  New  England. 
Westminster  seems  to  have  attri^cted  rather  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  attention  in  America  in  the  magazines  for 
October,  for,  in  addition  to  a  paper  in  the  Arena,  Mr. 
Willard  contributes  to  the  New  Englatid  Magazine  a  well- 
illustrated  paper  on  the  Place  where  England  Legis- 
lates." Mr.  Chaplin  will  do  well  to  look  at  the  papers 
on  ** Agricultural  Education"  and  the  ** Massachusetts 
Agricultural  School."  Herbert  Welsh's  article  on  the 
'^Indian  Question  Past  and  Present"  sketches  the  his- 
tory of  a  **  century  of  dishonour." 

ScribneF*S  Magazine —Mr.  Herbert  Ward  tolls  a  story 
of  Afiioan  adventure  under  the  title  of  **  The  Tale  of  a 
Tusk  of  Ivory."  There  is  a  clever  little  story  by  Dr. 
8timson,  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Materialisimus,"  founded 
upon  the  suggestion  that  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind 
can  be  produced  by  mechanical  processes.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Rhinelander  Jones  desc*ibes  the  training  of  nurses. 
The  three  illustrated  pape  s,  \  day  with  a  Country 
Doctor,"  **Thro«gh  the  Or  nd  Oafion  of  Colarado,"  and 

With  Yankee  Cnusers  in  French  Harbours,"  are  up  to 
the  high  average  of  this  magazine. 


A  FRIENDLY  ECHO  FROM  THE  ANTIPODES. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  work  of 
our  Helpers  is  bearing  good  result.  Last  month  I  waa 
delighted  to  receive  a  letter  dated  West  Maitland,  New 
South  Wales,  containing  newspaper  cuttings  and  other 
enclosures.  The  worker,  Mr.  J.  D.  Miller,  who  is  one  of 
the  thousands  of  subscribers  of  the  Rbvikw  of  Reviews 
in  Australia,  had  read  the  article  **The  Workhouse 
Christ,"  and  at  once  inquired  into  the  state  of  a&irs  in 
the  local  hospital  and  asylum.  Here  is  his  report  of 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  did  : — 

Within  fourteen  days  from  my  first  appeal  to  the  public, 
through  the  press,  ample  reading  has  been  provided  for  all 
the  inmates  of  the  West  Maitland  Benevolent  Asylum  and 
Hospital. 

The  supply  is  so  great,  that  each  inmate  may  read  any 
or  all  of  tne  metropolitan  daily  papers,  and  large  numbers 
of  country  papers,  besides  all  the  leading  weekly  publica- 
tions, and  many  English  and  a  few  American  illustrated 
papers,  reviews,  and  magazines. 

The  amount  of  reading-matter  supplied  is  so  greatly  ir: 
excess  of  the  requirements,  that  I  contemplate  having 
supplies  sent  to  kindred  institutions  in  the  interior  of  the 
Colony  to  start  them  in  the  good  work,  and  I  hope  their 
success  will  enable  them  to  pass  on  the  Christian  work  to 
their  nearest  neighbour,  and  that  this  process  of  extension 
will  go  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Australia,  and  only 
cease  when  every  asylum  and  hospital  in  the  land  is 
adequately  supplied  with  interesting  litemture  of  the  day, 
such  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  read  and  enjoy. 

I  thought  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  jour 
plea  had  been  heard  and  welcomed  by  Australians,  who  will 
assuredly  respond  with  alacrity  to  your  call  of  duty,  and 
always  cherish  feelings  of  gratitude  and  esteem  to  their 
unknown  friend. 

I  heartily  commend  the  energetic  initiative  of  out 
Maitland  Helper  to  all  those  who  feel  moved  to  look  intc 
this  matter  in  their  own  districts.  They  might  not  meet 
everywhere  with  sr.ch  a  gratifying  response ;  but  they 
could  do  no  harm,  and  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
brighten  the  weary  hours  of  some  poor  fellow. 


THE  SPANISH  REVIEWS. 

The  Hevista  Contemporanea  does  not  contain  anything 
of  striking  interest.  Don  Adolfo  de  Motta  reviews  M. 
Graf!arers  work  on  the  Campaigns  of  the  First  Empire," 
and  Don  Isidro  Perez  de  Oliva  writes  on  the  transforma- 
tion which  the  "Idea  of  Property  "  has  undergone  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  Don  V.  Suarez  Caballeja  con- 
tributes a  study  of  Dante  and  Goethe. "  Between  these 
two  minds,  at  first  sight  so  opposite  in  character,  there 
are,  he  says,  many  analogies  : — 

"  The  first  which  presents  itself  to  us  in  these  two  poems 
— the  Divine  Comedy  and  Fatut—^s  this :  both  of  them  pene- 
trate, and  raise  to  its  highest  expi*ession,  the  vastest  idea  which 
it  is  given  to  man  to  conceive— the  notion  of  his  own  destiny 
in  the  terrestrial  and  in  the  v^elestial  world— the  enigma,  the 
supreme  interest  of  his  existence  on  both  sides  of  the  grave- 
in  one  word,  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul," 

He  discovers  an  indication  of  similar  trains  of  thought 
in  the  fact — certainly  a  curious  coincidence — that  Dante 
ends  his  poem  with  the  line — 

"  L^amor  che  muove  il  sole  e  Taltre  stcUe," 

while  J  aiwi  concludes  with  the  well-known  invocation  to 
the  "Eternal  Feminine."  **  Palmerin  de  Oliva  "  writes 
of  theatrical  matters,  and  the  number  concludes  with  the 
usual  "Political  Chronicle"  and  literary  crilicisms. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE 

nHE  Nouvelle  Revue  lives  up  to  its  principle  of 
keeping    touch    with    contemporary  foreign 
thought,  and  M.  Leo  Quesnel  contributes  to 
the  first  October  number  a  very  pleasant  article 
upon  ciurent  Spanish  literatiu-e. 

THE  PHYLLOXERA  IS  CHAMPAGNE  VINEYARDS. 

Champagne-drinkers  will  read  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  interest  the  long  article  on  the  "  Phylloxera  in  Cham- 
pagne," to  which  the  first  place  in  the  first  October  number 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  is  given.  The  practical  conclusion  to 
which  it  will  bring  them  is  that  the  scourge  is  actually 
.amongst  the  famous  vines.  Nobody  can  state  positively 
how  long  it  has  been  there,  but  it  is  presumable  that,  in 
the  districts  which  have  been  attacked,  the  diseased  vines 
may  be  counted  on  to  hold  out  still  for  three  years.  With 
proper  precautions,  which  are  given  in  great  detail  by  the 
writer  of  the  article,  the  insect  ought  to  be  eradicated, 
<and  other  vines  in  readiness  to  bear  by  that  time,  and 
these  vines  should  be  the  American,  which  the  phylloxera 
•does  not  touch. 

MOROCCO. 

The  sketch  which  Count  Paul  Vasili  gives  of  Morocco 
vnight  be  remmid  in  the  statement  that  only  man  is 
vile."  By  geographical  situation,  by  climate,  by  confor- 
mation of  hill  and  plain,  by  fertility  of  the  soil,  Morocco 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly-favoured  countries 
of  the  world.  Wide  stretches  of  corn-bearing  plain, 
pasture  lands  upon  which  feed  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  jna^ificent  forests  of  cedar  and  sandal  wxni, 
all  maintained  in  fertility  by  an  admirable  hydro- 
.graphic  system,  alternate  with  hilly  regions  ricn  in 
minerals.  Amongst  the  mineral  products  he  reckons 
dron,  cofiee,  mercury,  petroleum,  coal,  sulphur,  porce- 
lain clay,  antimony,  silver,  nickel,  rock  salt.  The 
Phoenicians  and  the  Roiaans  worked  silver,  copper,  and 
£old  mines,  and  the  rivers  Sous  and  Warra  still  wash 
3own  a  certain  amount  of  gold.  These  treasures  are, 
however,  lavished  by  the  earth  in  vain  while  they  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  soil.  "  Here 
►everything  is  Bibhcal :  the  soil  in  its  fertility,  the  in- 
habitants m  their  costumes ;  and  the  entire  country  has 
remained  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  it  is  the  Old  Testament  in  the  days  of  Sodom.^' 

TONQUIN. 

As  one  of  the  "  ^atest  proofs  which  it  has  yet  given 
of  tolerance  and  indepenaence  of  mind,"  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  allows  no  less  than  twenty  pages  to  the  plea  of  an 
Old  Tonkinois  ^  in  favour  of  developing  that  unpopular 

•colony.  The  many  advantages  which  might  result  are 
set  forth  at  length,  and  an  attractive  picture  is  sketched 
of  a  pacified,  transformed,  and  cultivated  Tonouin.  The 
oommerce  of  China  is  pictured  as  joining  tnrough  the 
channels  opened  by  new  roads,  local  industries,  fostered 
under  French  protecting  care,  local  apiculture  developed 
by  a  new  system  of  political  order  and  peace,  the  stimulus 
imparted  by  relations  with  foreign  countries,  the  proper 

■administration  of  its  affairs  are  slowly  but  surely  to  bring 

>  about  the  fusion  of  all  the  neighbouring  French 
possessions  in  Indo-China,  and  to  form  a  vast  empire,  like 

t  that  of  India. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

Besides  its  third  article  on  the  Museum  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Gazette  for  October  has  two  charming 
biographies  of  minor  artists,  Jean  Fouquct  and  NicolsS 
Manuel  Deutsch. 

JEAN  rOUQUET. 

Both  are,  so  to  speak,  of  provincial  reputation,  for 
though  Jean  Fouquet  was  well  known  and  soijght 
after  in  the  art  centres  of  his  day,  he  would  still 
probably  himself  prefer  to  assiga  his  glory  to  Touraino, 
where  he  mostly  uved  and  worked ;  and  Deutsch,  in  spite 
of  his  German  appellation,  was  frankly  Swiss.  Fouquet 
was  of  the  15th  centuiy  and  Deutsch  of  the  16tii,  but 
the  contrast  and  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  two 
men,  which  lingers  so  vividlv  with  the  reader  of  the- 
Gazettej  can  hardly  be  transferred  to  an  unillustrated 
page.  The  charm  and  the  instruction  of  the 
oiographies  of  artists,  which  form  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  contents  of  the  Gazette  depend  alike  in 
great  measure  upon  the  careful  and  beautiful  repro- 
ductions which  are  always  given  as  specimens  of  tnoir 
work.  The  portrait  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  a  page 
containing  four  miniature  illustrations,  which  are  given 
with  the  sketch  of  Jean  Fouquet,  tell  more  of  his 
thouffht  and  work,  and  impress  his  personaHty  more 
vividly,  than  many  volumes  of  biographical  annotation. 
For  those,  however,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
master  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  briefly  that  he  was 
the  successor  of  the  famous  miniature  painter  of  the  Due 
de  Berri.  He  was  essentially  a  portraitist,  and  hi^ 
speciality  was  to  reproduce,  in  the  sacred  con- 
ventionalities with  which  he  was  constantlv  called 
upon  to  deal,  the  realities  of  life  witn  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  this  without  licence  ci- 
monstrosity.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  thoso 
happily-constituted  minds  that  assimilate  to  themselves 
so  much  beauty  and  interest  from  reality  as  to  be  con- 
scious only  of  the  need  to  see.  He  would,  we  are  inclined 
to  fancy,  reject  idealism  as  only  a  morbid  appetite  of 
blindness ;  and  even  the  tiny  specimens  in  black  and  white 
which  are  given  of  his  work  by  the  Gazette  excite<l  the 
comprehension  that  such  an  observer  may  well  have  found 
enough  in  his  surroimdings.  His  object  was  evidently  not 
to  change,  but  to  emphasize,  the  character  of  everything 
he  touched.  And  with  that  there  is  a  beauty  of  com- 
position which,  as  displayed  in  miniature  sroups  not  muck 
more  than  four  inches  square,  is  nothing  short  of  startling. 

A  NATURALIST  PAINTER. 

The  top  left-hand  example  given  on  the  page  of  minia- 
tures to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  only  to  be  compared 
with  the  last  Raphael  abided  to  the  National  Gallery  ion: 
the  difference  to  become  apparent  to  the  least  artistic  eye. 
Unfortunately  he  died  some  years  before  Raphael 
was  bom,  and  his  miniatures  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  Rome.  This  is  what  M.  Bouchot  says  v. 
of  him: — "  Inventorof  naturalism  he  is  not .  .  .  Others  had 
kno^Ti  it  before  him,  but  they  had  contented  themselves 
with  external  realism,  sometimes  even  with  the  coarseness 
of  caricature  and  exaggeration.  Better  than  painting 
bodies  only,  or  even  than  animating  them,  Fouquet  knew 
how  to  bring  the  soul  into  the  face  ;  the  more  closely  ho 
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pressed  to  truth  tHe  more  he  idealized  his  model.  With 
him  a  personage  is  never  a  l&y  figure  taking  an  automatic 
part  in  action,  but  man  himself,  smiling  or  speaking, 
Keeping  his  inevitable  individuality,  acting  on  ms  own 
initiative,  by  turns  meditative,  peaceful,  threatening  or 
terrible.  On  faces  scarcely  as  big  as  a  pea  passions  hurtle 
each  other,  and  are  legible,  just  as  majesty  betrays  itself 
in  tiny  figures,  and  the  maadest  fury  is  divined  in  the 
magnificent  gestures  of  microscopic  knights  ...  Do  not 
fear  to  find  in  detail  a  forgetf ulness  of  the  whole.  As  in 
nature,  the  detail  detracts  in  no  sense  from  the  efiect. 
His  fine  and  discreet  colour  does  not  break  out  into 
tempestuous  eruptions.  His  works  are  as  well  filled  and 
as  perfect  as  the  frescoes  of  a  Masaccio  or  a  Botticelli. 
Why  are  they  ignored  ?  " 

N.  M.  DEUTSCH. 

After  this,  the  illustrations  of  the  article  upon  Nicolas 
Manuel  Deutsch  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  absolute 
contrast.  We  have  no  longer  the  chastened,  serious, 
fully-meant  work  of  a  strongly  individual  nature,  but  the 
decorative  fantasies  of  a  scarcely  bridled  imagination. 
Scenes  of  love  and  war  are  his  favourite  subjects,  but  to 
ordinary  modem  taste  his  minor  work  is  probably  more 
pleasing  than  his  principal  pictures.  Amongst  the  minor 
illustrations  of  the  present  article  there  are  some  lovely 
specimens  of  friezes  for  mural  decorations.  The  variety 
and  harmony  of  the  lines,  and  the  charminglv  spontaneous 
outflow  of  invention  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure.  One 
trait  we  notice  in  common  in  the  lives  of  the 
two  artists.  They  had  both  a  hard  struggle  to  live, 
and  neither  of  them  disdained  any  work  wluch  could  be 
done  with  a  brush  and  colours.  In  the  case  of  Deutsch, 
the  State  accounts  of  Berne  mention  the  most  insignifi- 
cant sums  paid  to  him  for  painting  shields,  the  handles  of 
«rossbow8,  and  the  sb<iftfi  of  standards.  Of  Jean  Fouquet 
it  is  also  said  that  his  modesty  was  not  scared  "  by  the 
most  humble  work,  and  that  he  turned  from  his  inimit- 
able miniatures  to  paint  willingly  oriflammes,  statues,  and 
armorial  bearings,  which  may  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  sign-painting  of  his  day. 

THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

In  the  Itetme  des  Deux  Mondes^  M.  Du  Bled's  article 
upon  cheeee-making  forms  a  practical  and  useful  pendant 
to  the  Ducheese  de  I^tzjames'  article  upon  the  phyl- 
loxera in  the  Nouvelle  jRevuCj  but  the  industry  and  agri- 
culture of  France  must  have  undergone  so  great  a  chanee 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  before  the  produce^  of  the 
pasture  can  take  the  place  of  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yard. Dairy  competition  extends  over  an  enormous  part 
of  the  temperate  zone.  Serious  vineyard  competition  is 
hmited  to  a  few  small  patches  of  Europe. 

LORD  Carnarvon's  chbstbrfikld  letters. 

The  vanity  of  attempting  to  change  the  form  of 
humanity  without  a  radical  change  of  the  nature  is 
exemplified  once  more  in  the  second  correspondence  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  addressed  to  his  godson.  With  his 
usual  instinot  for  the  core  of  a  subject,  M.  Valbert  puts 
his  finger  tlius  upon  the  weakness  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
teaching:  "  He  teaches  philanthropy  and  tolerance,  and, 
if  his  precp]>ts  are  often  generous,  his  principles  never 
are.  One  man,  according  to  him,  was  wortn  another,  ftnd, 
take  them  all  together,  they  are  a  bad  lot.*'  "  Why 
was  Philii>  Stanhope  to  learn  to  please  P  Because  he 
would  thiiB  invest  his  merit  well  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  Why  was  he  advised  to  acquire  cer- 
tain virtues?  Because  they  would  bring  considera- 
tion in  their  train,  and  consideration  produces  trust, 
and  trust  represents  an  income."  If  virtue  is 
^taught  on  these  principles  of  narrow  utilitarianism,  it 


foUows  that  vice  may  be  taught  for  the  same  reasons 
Accordingly,  we  find  it  laid  down  that if  these  are  use- 
ful virtues  there  are  defects  and  vices  which  are  no  lesa 
useful ;  the  most  usef id  of  all  is  vanity.  There  is  no 
passion  better  calculated  to  cure  indolence,  inertia,  and 
natural  apathy.*'  Lord  Chesterfield  dilates  at  bome 
len^h  on  the  advantages  of  cultivating  vanity.  Upon  it 
M.  Valbert  comments,  ''The  finest  fruit  may  have  ita 
worm,  but  Lord  Chesterfield  is  alone  among  teachers  in 
taking  the  trouble  himself  to  introduce  the  worm  into  the 
fruit  as  a  much-to-be-desired,  precious  guest,  auguring 
luck  to  the  house  which  it  inhabits.*'  M.  Valbert  s  con- 
tention is  that  the  letters  to  the  godson  are  dictated  by 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as  the  better-known  letters  to  the 
son,  and  he  points  out  that  each  correspondence  had  the- 
same  result.  J^either  son  nor  godson  profited  in  any 
apparent  degree. 

VICTOR  Hugo's  sense  of  liqht. 
M.  Mahilleau's  article  on  the  sense  of  hght  of  the  great 
French  writer  springs  from  reflection  upon  the  intimate 
connection  which  exists  between  what  we  L^e  and  what 
we  are.  "  The  brotherhood  which  binds  all  living  beings 
comes,"  he  says,  "  from  the  fact  that  all  eyes  reflect  the 
same  infinitude  in  contemplation  of  the  same  sky.**  In 
common  words,  observation  is  the  food  of  thought,  and  the 
deduction  follows  that  if  we  could  but  know  what  men  per- 
ceive we  should  to  some  considerable  extent  know  what 
they  are.  They  perceive,  of  course,  b^  means  of  all  their 
senses,  but  actual  vision  is,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Mahilleau^ 
one  of  the  most  importaiit,  and  nis  article  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  manner  in  which  Victor  Hugo  actually 
and  literally  saw.  One  of  the  first  and  most  absolute 
statements  which  he  is  able  to  make  upon  the  authority 
of  biographers  is  that  the  poet's  sight  was  very  stroBg 
and  long.  It  was  related  of  him  as  a  child  that  he  waa 
able  to  see  on  one  occasion  further  and  better  with  the 
naked  eye  than  his  companions  could  see  with  good 
glasses.  He  never,  although  he  lived  and  worked  so  long„ 
required  spectacles.  He  was  able,  consecjuently,  to  store 
his  brain  with  immense  masses  of  detail.  Saint  Beuve 
noted  the  correspondence  between  this  physical  endow- 
ment and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  imagination, 
which  he  said  ''became  analytical  by  sheer  force  of 
activity  and  penetration.  His  eyes  never  rested  on  a 
tower  without  taking  cognisance  of  the  number  of  its 
angles,  its  faces,  and  its  points.*'  M.  Mahilleau  credits- 
him  with  a  special  sensibility  to  light,  which  had  the 
same  efiect  upon  him  as  the  sun  upon  a  photo^phic 

Elate,  bringing  out  images  which  must  without  it  hate 
kin  dormant. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  TUNIS. 

If  only  M.  Planchert's  articles  on  the  EngHsh  in  Egypt,, 
which  appeared  nearly  two  years  ago  in  the  Revue  dex 
DeiLv  Inmdes,  had  been  more  accurate  in  their  facts, 
and  trustworthy  in  the  judgments  they  expressed,  the 
series  now  announced  upon  uie  French  in  Tunis  would 
have  been  cordially  welcome.  Unfortimately,  the  associa- 
tion with  the  Egyptian  articles  in  the  minds  of  all  well- 
informed  EngUsh  riders  is  of  such  reckless  mis-statement 
and  imcontrolled  prejudice  that  the  present  series, 
pleasant  as  they  promise  to  be  in  style  and 
mteresting  in  subject,  will  be  received  with  aa 
inevitable  feeling  of  distrust,  and  judged  rather 
by  the  ciiterion  of  fiction  than  of  fact.  The 
reader  to  whom  the  contemporary  history  of  Tunis  is- 
new  ground  must  be  content  to  consider,  with  regard  to- 
any  given  fact,  that  "  it  may  be  true,  but  then,  again,  it 
may  not  **;  and  this,  if  we  are  content  to  take  the  articles 
senously,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  considerable  drawbacks 
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lA  Rasseflrna  Naztonale. 

October  Ist. 

Twenty  Years  of  Absteution.   B.  de  Oesare. 
Franco  am\  the  Kepublic.  (Anon.) 
The  Ho^y  Land  (Notes  of  Travel).  Carlo  del 
Pezzo. 

Mazzini's  Religious  Feeling.   F.  Doiiaver. 
A  Sket-ch  of  SIg.  Depretis.  F.  Alesslo. 
The  Origin  of  Language.   L.  M.  Billia. 

October  16th. 
The  History  of  Law  in  Italy.  C.  Cefkratti. 
On  an  Early  Christian  Relic,  presented  by 

Card.  Lavigerie  to  the  Pope.  O.  C.  C. 
Italians  Out  of  Itoly.  ^tUIIo  Brunialti. 
B.  Renan  on  the  Origin  of  Language.   L.  M« 

Billia. 

The  Politioo-Danubian  Chorchet.  O.  Msrcotti . 


Thb  Rasseg^ya  Nazionale  far  outstrips  the  N^uyca  Antclogia  this  month  in 
interest ;  the  1st  October  number  is  a  particularly  strong  one,  leading  off 
with  a  vigorous  indictment  by  R.  de  Oesare  of  the  policy  of  abstention 
from  political  life  practised  by  the  clerical  party  in  Italy.  The  author 
*  aintains  that  there  is  no  hope  for  Italy  until  a  new  Pope  frees  himself 

>m  the  ruling  counsels  of  the  UltramontaT?es,  and  directs  the  formation 
of  a  new  and  enlightened  Catholic  party.  Besides  the  article  on 
Mazzini's  religious  beliefs,  quoted  below,  the  number  contains  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  Depretis,  and  a  review  of 
W.  H.  Hurlbert's  recent  book  on  the  French  Republic.  The  mid-October 
number  contains  a  learned  criticism  of  Renan's  theories  on  the  origin  of 
language  by  L.  M.  Billia,  and  a  description  of  a  most  curious  antique 
reliquary,  said  to  date  from  the  fifth  century,  which  has  been  dug  up  in  an 
old  basilica  in  North  Africa,  and  has  been  presented  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
to  the  Holy  Father. 


La  Nuova  Antologla. 
October  l«t. 
The  Letters  of  Baron  Riocaroll.   O.  Finali. 
Our  Alliances.   L.  Palma. 
King  Cliarles  Albert's  Secret.  Continaed. 
.    B.  Masi. 

October  18th. 
'Oiusti  as  a  Student.   F.  Martini. 
3alvatore  Tommasi.  J.  Moleechott. 
A  New  C^liamber.   L.  Ferraris. 
The  Nuptial  Mass.    (Novelettetj    B.  Com- 
niitti. 


Liffuplan  Atheneum. 

The  Social  Conditions  of  Scandinavia. 
Asche. 

Terenzio  Mamiani.  A.  Ponsiglionl. 


Harald 


FRENCH. 

LE  CORRESPONDANT. 

The  Paris  Metropolitan. 

A.  DE  Ojlpphucht. 
Lamartlne  in  18flO.  A.  de  Pradaiz. 

A  Spoiiiah  Inquisitor  at  the  Court  of  France. 

Mgr.  de  Courct. 
Contemporary  Protestantism. 

Abbe  de  Broolie. 
Par  Reconnaissance  (from  the  English.) 

MDME.  Paris. 

Albert  de  Bays.  Abbe  Dadolle. 

LA  REVUE  SOCIALISTE. 

The  Fabian  Society.  Jules  Magnt. 

H^lfene.  Buobnb  FouRr-imE. 

The  Revolutionary  Crisis  in  Russia. 

Pierre  Beetraicd. 
The  Uses  of  Socialism.  P.  Aroyriadbs. 

Foreign  Workmen.  Louis  Bessb. 

The    Socialist   Movement   at    Home  and 
Abroad.  Adribn  Velier. 

A  German  Socialist  Novelist. 

Robert  Berxieb. 


Most  bbspected  Masteb  and  Fbibnd,~-Do  not  have  any  donbts  about  me 
for  those  who  love  me  do  not  doubt  me.  I  retain  in  my  heart  a  most  vivid  remem- 
brance of  those  who  were  the  guides  and  companions  of  the  happiest  year8  of  my 
youth  devoted  to  study.  And  it  pains  me  thatt  you  have  no  clear  recollection  of 
my  soul.  Your  reproaches  sounded  bitter  to  me,  for  they  were  undeserved.  I  am 
no  enemy  of  the  religion  in  which  I  was  born,  nor  indeed  of  any  religion. 

Either  people  misunderstand  me  or  they  wilfully  misrep  osent  my  thoughts. 
No  one  is  more  convinced  than  J  of  the  necessity  for  religious  education ;  and 
this  conviction  I  w$ll  maintain  with  a  drawn  sword,  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
without  the  belief  in  God  which  has  given  to  mankind  the  moral  laws  for  us  to 
follow,  and  to  Italy  the  mission  of  introducing  into  the  world  a  new  civil  state, 
there  can  be  neither  regeneration,  nor  independence,  nor  Italian  unity. 

I  desire  that  the  priest  should  co-operate  in  this  national  enterprise,  that  he 
should  support  the  weak  against  the  strong,  that  he  should  denounce  tyranny 
and  defend  liberty — in  a  word,  that  he  should  follow  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel. 

I  desire  that  the  Church  of  Rome  should  return  to  her  original  purity,  watered 
with  the  blood  of  many  martyrs,  and  that  her  monarchical  institutions  should  be 
replaced  by  republican  ones  as  in  the  early  centuries. 

I  do  not  attack  her  fundamental  dogmas ;  but  I  want  her  to  recognize  the 
dogma  of  Christ— the  true  Divine  dogma,  which  she  has  never  recognized  in  the 
past ;  the  sacred  and  inviolable  right  of  the  people  to  eiect  themselves  into  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  Then  the  Church  will  be,  not  the  servant,  but  the 
g^de  of  the  State;  and  I— neither  Atheist  nor  Anarchist— will  bow  down 
reverently  before  the  priests  of  a  truly  Divine  Church. 

Fornve  my  haste,  and  with  all  the  affection  which  you  know,  now  that  I  have 
opened  to  you  my  heart,  which  contains  no  mysteries  for  anyone. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

MA2ZINI. 

The  Nuova  AiUologia  for  October  Ist  is  hopelessly  dull.  To  the  mid- 
October  number  the  veteran  Italian  senator  Signer  Ferraris  contributes  a 
lengthy  and  somewhat  pessimistic  article  on  the  probable  composition  of 
the  new  Italian  Chamber  to  be  elected  next  year,  and  deplores  the  dearth 
of  capable  parliamentary  leaders.  There  is  also  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  poet  Giusti,  a  learned  account  of  Salvatore  Tomoasi,  the 
great  Italian  physiologist,  and,  finally,  a  elever  little  novelette,  ''The 
Nuptial  Mass,"  by  E.  Conufcti. 
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THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Samtiden.  October.  (Bergen.)  Yearly  Sul>-  ; 
scriDtiun,  5  kr.  | 

Qr(H»k  and  Liitiu  in  tlie  Schools.  Olaf  Skavlan. 

Friedrich  Nietzchi :  a  Ueview.   Ola  IlanauM^n.  ' 

Women's  BighU :  Both  Sides  of  the  Question.  | 

Mra.  L.  Marbolm.  ; 

Buddha  in  Europe.   Herman  Babr.  | 

I 

Mordisk    TidskHft.    (Stockholm.)    Yearly  | 
Subscription,  10  kr. 

Midsummer  in  Assisi.   Helena  Nyblom. 
The  Biksdag's  Debate  on  Swedish  Public 

Schools.  B.  Tdmebladh. 
Marriage  Statistic.    Marciu  Bubiu. 
Feodor  Dostojevski :  a  Psychological-literary 

Study.   N.  Erdmann. 
Open  Letter  to  Prof.  Julius  Lange.  L. 

Dietrchson. 
Hipiwlj'te  Flandrin's  Life  and  Works.   C.  G. 

Bst lander.   Beviewed  by  G.  Gttthe. 

Idun  :  a  Weekly  for  Women.  (Stockholm.) 
Yearly  Subscription,  4  kr.  October  Numbers. 

Wilhelmina  Ora\'aIlius— Authoress  of  "  Hoga- 

dahl  a  Parsonage."   (With  Portrait.) 
What  Is  Culture  ?  Ave. 
Saved  :  a  Story.  Elena. 

Carolina  GiUlstedt-Kronmann.    (With  For- 
tra  t  .) 

An  O til  Story.   A  sketch  by  Georg  Nordens- 
van. 

Lady  Ebba  Akerhielm.    (With  Portrait.) 
Uuule  Om.   Sketch  by  Anna  Wahlenberg. 
My  Fdithful  Servant.   Ebon  Hoi. 
American  Batlis   and   Bathers.  Amandus 

Biolau. 
Surprises.    Fru  Johanna. 

-SkiUing  Masrazine.  Illustrated.  (Christiania). 
Yearly  Subscription.  8  kr.  80  5re. 

Pruf<?«or  C.  F.  Feamley.   (With  Portrait.) 
An  Actor's  Beminlscences. 
A  St^>ry  of  Naples. 

Doct^»r  B.  Jonsberg.   (With  Portrait.) 
On  the  Andes. 


By  far  the  best  article  in  the  Scandinavian  magazines  this  month  is  the 
paper  on  Feodor  Dostojevski  contributed  to  Nordisk  Tidskrifi  by  Nils 
Erdman.  Feodor  Dostojevski  is  the  novelist  of  the  outcasts,  the  pariahs, 
the  unfortunates — in  eflfect,  the  portrayer  of  misery  in  all  its  many  aspects. 
Himself  a  tortured  and  self-torturing  being,  weakly  from  his  cradle,  first 
seeing  the  light  of  day  in  the  Maria  Hospital  at  Moscow — where  his  father 
was  a  doctor — wriggling  himself  through  a  vagabond  life  of  poverty, 
mishaps,  dangers,  and  nervous  sufferings  it  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  views  of  t^  e  world  became  distorted  and  pessimistic  in  the  highest 
degree.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are  walking  miseries — victims  of  their 
own  pride,  their  own  resignations,  their  own  lusts,  their  own  mistakes. 
His  scenes  are  laid  in  some  small,  ill-reputed  slum,  in  some  large,  dirty, 
overcrowded  lodging-house — anywhere  where  misery  is  bom  and  multi- 
plied. Through  it  all  is  seen  the  reflex  of  his  own  warped  nature  and 
saddened  life ;  observable,  too,  is  a  certain  gloating  pride  he  takes  in  his 
misfortunes  and  his  martyrdom.  He  had  had  ten  years  of  the  horrors  of 
Siberia,  h  d  by  a  mere  hair's  breadth  escaped  being  shot  for  conspiracy. 
Referring  to  this  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  writes  : — They  gave  us  the 
cross  to  kiss,  our  swords  were  broken  over  our  heads,  and  we  were  robed  in 
the  white  death-garments ;  then,  three  by  three,  we  were  chained  to  the 
posts.  As  I  was  the  sixth  in  order  I  thought  I  had  but  few  minutes  to  live. 
I  thought  of  thee  and  thine,  my  brother — I  succeeded  even  in  embracing  and 
bidding  adieu  to  Plentschejef  and  Durof,  who  stood  near  me.  But  suddenly 
the  drums  sounded  the  return  march,  our  fetters  were  loosened,  we  were 
taken  away,  and  they  told  us  His  Majesty  had  given  us  our  lives."  At  the 
la3t  moment  a  white  flag  had  fluttered  aloft — their  lives  were  saved.  One  of 
the  unha]  py  creatures  was  taken  away  mad,  and  on  the  mind  of  Dostojevski 
himself  the  episode  left  an  everlasting  mark.  Dostojevski  is  a  true  por- 
trayer of  the  Russian  character.  Turgeniefl"  is  a  greater  genius — Tolstoi  is  a 
greater  man,  but  Feodor  Dostojevski  is  the  full-blooded  Russian. 

Samtideii  contains  a  good  article  on  the  practical  uselessness  of  cramming 
juvenile  heads  with  Greek  and  Latin,  while  so  many  more  important  studies, 
and  literature  of  the  present  day,  equally  as  good  as  the  ancient,  are  left  in 
the  background.  Next  in  importance  is  the  article  on  Friedrich  Nietzchi. 
The  reviewer  skims  over  some  of  the  works  of  this  morbid  and  fantastic 
writer,  who  was  bom  at  Rocken,  near  Leipsic,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1844,  and  who  inherited  from  both  parents  a  disposition  to  brain 
disease.    The  motif  of  his  best  known  works,  *'  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,'* 

Jesuits  von  Gat  und  Bose,"  and  **  Zur  Genealogie  der  Moral,"  fomis  the 
chief  subject  of  the  article.  What  Nietzchi  really  fights  against,  says  the 
writer,  is  the  spirit  of  the  present  day  that  has  been  developed  during  the 
last  thousand  years.  He  himself  plants  a  shoot  that  now  appears 
insignificant,  but  which,  when  full-grown,  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  tree 
under  which  the  whole  of  humanity  through  a  long  stretch  of  generations 
will  be  content  to  shelter — work,  rest,  and  dream. 


"Buddha  in  Europe"  is  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  phases  of 
Buddhism  in  London  and  Paris.  The  writer  believes  that  this  yearning 
for  the  myptical  in  nature  comes  not  from  the  hearts  or  minds  of  itfr 
disciples,  but  merely  from  ueiTes  that  crave  for  sensation. 
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THE  BELGIAN  REYIEWS. 


La  Revue  Generale. 

A    Priaoaer    of    the    Bevolutlon.  Ob», 
d'Hericault. 

A  Hungarian  Poet  (XIX.  Century).  Bmile 
Boustan. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Contemporary 
Critlciam.  Ad.  Delvigne. 

Of  the  Possibility  of    a  Frauoo-German 
Alliance.  Cha.  Woeste. 

The  Soman  Cathohc  Socialiatic  Congress  at 
Uege.  G.  Kaiser. 


La  Revue  de  Belffique. 

Culture  Socif ties  iu  America.   P.  Hoffman. 

The  Child  of  Sin.   Alf.  Lavachery. 

The  late  DoUinger  and  the  Justification  of 
the  Templars.   C.  A.  Bahlenbeck. 

At  tae  Lipari  Islands.  J.  Chalon. 

In  the  Beautiful  Land  of  Flanders.  (Pretry.) 
Franz  Toulon. 


La  Societe  Nouvelle. 

The  Individual  and  tlie  State.  A  de  Potter. 
Origin  of  the  Theory  which  Considers  the 

Struggle  for  Life  as  Beneficial.  TnuialaUon 

from  N.  Tchemychevbki. 

The  Daughter  of  Jairus.  (A  Mystery  in  IX. 
scenes.)  B.  de  Holder. 

Things  Astonishing  me.  (Novelettes.)  C. 

Demblon. 

Max  Waller.   Henry  MaubeL 

Mr.  Mirbeau  in  Defence  of  Belgian  Writert. 
Francis  Nautet. 

Princess  Malince.  Hubert  Krains. 
The  Progress  of  Socialism  in  September. 
O.  DeBMpe. 


The  Societe  Nouvelle  opens  as  usual  with  a  short  philosophico-socialistic 
treatise,  the  subject  matter  being  The  Individual  and  the  State,"  and  the 
author,  Asathon  de  Potter.  Besides  some  clear  definitions  of  what  the 
State  is  and  may  become,  there  are  some  obscure  speculations  and  generaliza- 
tions about  what  the  State  has  been  in  remote  ages. 

**The  Daughter  of  Jairus  "  is  the  popular  view  of  one  of  Christ's  miracles 
brought  before  the  reader  in  the  shape  of  a  irediffival  mystery  or  play,  in 
which  Flemings,  Jews,  and  Romans  of  all  epochs  freely  mix  together  in 
rena  Usance  toggery.  The  miracle  performed,  Jairus  appears  at  the  entrance 
of  his  house  and  calls  out  to  the  people  : 

**  Come  in  all  of  you  1  All  of  you  I  .  .  .  Come  in  and  drink  all  my  wine,  all 
of  it.   .   .   .    O  Jesus  1  Jesus  I " 

This  series  of  exclamations  alone  would  give  to  the  scene  the  hall-mark  of 
the  Flemish  never-ending  mixture  of  drink  and  religion. 

In  the  Revue  GenePale  we  may  pass  over  the  article,  A  Prisoner  of  the 
Revolution,"  by  Chs.  d'Hericault,  as  being  the  oft-told  tale  of  how  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardaigne,  was  led,  in  spite  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
mysticism,  to  become  the  instrument  of  Italian  revolutionary  emancipation. 

^*A  Hungarian  Poet,"  by  Emile  Roustan,  is  the  story  of  Petoefi  Sandor,  a 
poet  and  a  soldier,  who  died  for  Magyar  independence,  before  he  was  fairly 
embarked  in  his  glorious  career,  at  the  age  of  26.  We  have  not  room  for 
his  biography,  short  though  it  is.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  wildest, 
but  perhaps  his  most  characteristic  songs  : — 

THB  BING. 

"  Do  you  know  that  ring,  jeweller  7  ** 

"  I  know  it ;  it  comes  from  my  workshop. 

'*  She  for  whom  you  bought  it  was  so  beautiful.  Your  affianced  bride,  then  .  .  « 
"Yes,  she  was  beautiful ;  she  was  my  bride; 
But  she  was  false,  she  had  loved  another  man. 
It  was  boldly  placed  on  her  finger,  my 
Dear  ring ;  I  have  taken  it  back. 
It  is  my  jewel,  my  treasure.   I  must 
Find  a  better  resting  place  for  it. 
Therefore,  jeweller,  melt  this  gold  into  a  bullet. 
Ill  put  it  into  my  pistol,  and  in  that  heart  that  she  has  lost." 

That,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  fame,  he  failed  to  grow  rich,  the  followii^ 
lines  sufficiently  show  : — 

It  is  well  that  a  man's  teeth  are  but  bone  I  God  has  rime  right!  If  we  had 
iron  teeth,  mine  would  long  ago  have  been  eaten  up  by  rn^i. 

How  much  he  loved  Hungary  nothing  shows  better  than  the  short  poem 
he  wrote  the  day  after  his  marriage  : — 

I  have  dreamed  much  about  war  during  the  night :  of  war  like  in  the  olden  time ; 
A  gory  sword  called  the  faithful,  a  gory  sword  carried  all  through  the  land. 
At  its  sight  all  hearts  with  a  drop  of  Magyar  blood  in  them  exclaimed : 
"  The  crown  of  liberty  is  the  only  guerdon  ;  do  filthy  gold  for  the  soldier." 
And  that  day  was  the  very  day  of  our  nuptials,  O  my  dear  wife  I 
Bat  when  they  brought  the  gory  sword  I  left  everything  and  went. 
The  day  of  one's  wedding,  go  to  death's  call,  one  may  well  moan  for  it ;  oh,  my 
well  beloved  1  [dream. 
But  let  the  dream  become  a  reality,  and  I  will  do  in  very  truth  what  I  did  In  my 

The  dream  soon  became  a  reality,  and  he  was  not  found  wanting.  Before  • 
he  died,  he  gave  to  his  people  a  national  battle  song : — 

The  drum  beats,  the  bugle  calls ;  the  warriors  are  ready,  the  fists  are  clenched ; 
Forward  I 

The  swords  clash,  the  bullets  whistle,  the  Magyar  blood  boils  oveV :  Forward  1 
The  Standard  waves  so  high  on  the  battle-field  that  the  whole  world  can  see  it : 
Forward ! 

Where  a  Hungarian  is  to  be  found,  there  stands  a  hero  looking  proudly  in  the 

eyes  of  his  enemy :  Forward  I 
Yea,  every  Hungarian  is  a  hero.  God  himself  fights  in  our  ranks :  Forward  I 
The  earth  at  my  fnet  is  reddening.  They  have  &led  my  comrade :  Forward  ! 
Ill  do  no  less  than  he  did  ;  I'll  throw  myself  bravely  in  Death's  jaws  :  Forward  1 
Though  I  lost  both  my  hands,  though  we  all  bit  the  dust :  Forward  I 
Each  one  here  must  fall  at  his  gory  post.   Let  us  fall,  but  not  our  native  country 

Forward  1 
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THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES 


DeutscheP  HausschatZ.  Begensbnrg. 
Pfcrtl.  40  Pf. 
Modern  Superstition.  J.  Dackiveiler 
The  Isle  o' Wight.   (Illustrated  ) 
Reformation  and  Literature.  J.  K.  Lejeune. 
Rheumatism  aud  Gout.   Dr.  L.  Schmitx. 
Agra,  ailustnited.) 

The  Industrial  Art  Museum  at  Berlin.  (Illus- 
trated.;  W.  Schwartz. 

Ferdinand  LaasaUe.  With  Portrait.  Dr.  G. 
Adlerberg. 


Deutsche  Revue.  Breslau  and  Berlin.  October. 

1  Mark  60  Pf .  ^ 
Reminiscences  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick 

William  of  Prussia.   Prof.  Karl  ScheUbach, 
Ck>unt  Albrecht  von  Koon.  XVII. 
Pictures  of  Japan.   O.  von  Mohl. 
The  French  Revolution :  Its  Signiflcanoe  for 

the  Modern  State.  I. 
On  the  Past  and  Future  of  the  Human  Race, 

and  the  Theory  of  Bvolution.   L.  Biichner. 
Moral  Perversities.  J.  Ludewig. 
A  Universal  Language    A.  Kirohhoff. 
New    Domestic    Medical    Remedies.  H. 

Sohlesinger 


Deutsche  Rundschau.  October.  2  Marks. 

Alfferian  Reminiscences.   I.   B.  Uaeckel. 

Acnim  von  Arnim.   W.  Scherer. 

The  Prussian  Commission  on  the  Scientific 

Bxploration  of  the  Gemmn  Ocean.  J. 

Reinke. 

The  Civil  Service  Stores  in  Bngland.  G.  Cohn. 

Heligoland.   Vice-Admiral  Butsch. 

The  End  of  an  Old  City  Gatewav.   C.  .Tusti. 

Political  Correspondence— Count  von  Moltke's 
90th  Birthday.  The  German  Emperor's 
Visit  to  Russia.  The  German  Social  Demo- 
orata 


Die  Gaptenlaube.  Leipzig.  Put  10.  60  Pf . 

The  76  Tears'  Jubilee  of  the  Ution  of  German 
University  Students  at  J ena.  (Illustrated.) 
H.  Pllz. 

On  the  Pine  Caterpillar.  (Illustrated.) 

Bduard  Bauemfeld.  With  Portrait.  F.  Gross. 

Heligoland.   German  Soil.  (Illustrated. ^ 

The  Male  Singers' Festival  at  Vienna.  (lUus- 
trated.) 

Karl  Peters.  With  Portrait. 

Lindenbergand  its  Straw  Hat  Industry.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Intematiopal  Medical  Congress  at  Berlin. 
(Illuatnlted.) 


Die  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig.  October,  llfark. 
The  Old  Adam.   M.  G.  Conrad. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Essayist.  With  Portrait. 
Leo  Bwg. 

Poetry  Album.  Poems  by  Oskar  Linke  Mid 
Others. 

The  Nationalization  of  theThe.itre.  K.  Straup. 
Tolstoi's  "Kreutzer  Sonata."    Marie  Herz- 
feld. 

The  "  Raskolnikow"  Perfonnan  'o  in  Leipzig. 
H.  Merian.  • 


NoPd  und  S'ild.   Breslau.   October.   2  Marks. 

Wilhelm  Rlefstahl,  Artist.  With  portrait.  W. 
Liibke. 

The  Bermuda  Islands :  a  Reminiscence  of  the 
Planlcton  Expedition.   O.  Kriimmel. 

Poems  by  Giosu^  Carduod,  translated  into 
German  by  P&ul  Hevse. 

The  Great  Man  and  his  Contemporaries.  W. 
RelU. 

Nature  and  Art.   M.  Carriere. 
Dr.  Schliemann's  Troy  aud  those  who  Defend 
it.  £.  BoeUicher. 


DeutSCher  HausschatZ.— This  is  a  Catholic  periodical,  published  every 
twenty-days,  so  that  there  shall  be  eighteen  parts  in  the  year.  The  first 
number  in  the  new  volume  contains,  among  other  things^  articles,  copiously 
illustrated,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Agra,  and  the  Berlin  Museum  of  In- 
dustrial Art. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Professor  Karl  Schellbach,  who  was  teacher  of 
natural  science  and  mathematics  to  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  has  written 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  royal  pupil.  When  the  Professor 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  the  Prince  was  only  in  his  twelfth  year  and  was 
still  addressed  as  ''Dear  Prince."  His  accomplished  mother,  afterwards 
the  Empress  Augusta,  looked  upon  it  as  her  duty  to  superintend  the 
education  of  her  only  son,  and  auring  the  first  half-year  she  ''assisted  " 
regularly  at  the  mathematical  lessons.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Prince 
had  no  special  aptitude  for  mathematics,  but  the  lessons  were,  nevertheless, 
very  successf id,  and  the  Prince  soon  acquired  such  a  liking  for  the  whole 
range  of  sciences  to  which  he  was  introduced,  and  bt>came  so  convinced  of 
their  high  value,  that  in  his  after-life  he  supported  eagerly  all  proposals  made 
to  advance  them.  In  this  way  he  advocatea  such  projects  as  the  institution 
of  a  Solar  Observatory  at  Potsdam,  and  a  Museum  for  the  Exact  Sciences, 
and  interested  himseft  in  retaining  eminent  Professors  of  Science  at  the 
Berlin  University.  The  New  Domestic  Remedies  discussed  in  the  last 
article  are  not  drugs,  but  personal  cleanliness  and  cleanliness  in  the  home, 
methods  of  disinfecting,  the  thorough  cooking  of  meat,  and  a  few  directions 
for  the  immediate  treatment  of  cases  of  accident,  etc.  Medicines  are  in- 
dispensable sometimes,  but  it  is  advisable  that  the  domestic  use  of  them  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  —This  magazine  enters  upon  its  seventeenth  year 
of  publication  with  the  opening  chapter  of  a  new  novel  entitled  "Die 
Dryas,"  by  Paul  Heyse.  Achim  von  Arnim  (1781-1831)  is  an  interesting 
literary  study  by  the  late  Wilhelm  Scherer.  According  to  the  writer,  Arnim 
distinguished  himself,  and  made  himself  beloved  by  his  intense  patriotism ; 
he  was  indeed  the  first  Oerman  poet  and  novelist  who  sought  to  depict  in 
his  v-orks  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  age  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  Prussia  as  a  great  kingdom,  including  the  Stein  legislation, 
has  nowhere  been  so  perfectly  portrayed  in  creative  literature  as  it  is  in 
Amim's  novel,  "Countess  Dolores";  while  the  question  of  the  German 
Constitution  has  been  equaUy  well  treated  in  another  of  his  novels,  "The 
Watchmen  of  the  Crown."  The  problem  of  the  fortification  of  Heligoland 
is  discussed  by  Vice-Admiral  Batsch.  Fortified  or  not,  he  says,  that 
security  there  must  be  which  goes  with  possession,  and  as  interested  friends 
and  allies  are  not  always  to  be  reckoned  on,  security  can  only  be  guaranteed 
by  the  German  Fleet. 

Die  Gartenlaube.  -In  Bavaria,  a  pest  in  the  form  of  the  caterpillar  of  a 
moth  {Liparis  Monacha),  p.;iularly  called  the  "  Nonne,"  has  again  attacked 
the  forests,  and  its  ravages  seem  to  be  as  calamitous  amons  the  pines  as 
those  of  the  phylloxera  in  vine-growing  districts.  In  the  middle  of  August, 
the  Grerman  Union  of  Male  Choirs  held  their  fourth  great  festival  at  Vienna, 
previous  meetings  having  been  at  Dresden  (1865),  Munich  (1874),  and 
Hamburg  (1882).  Some  8,000  singers  from  all  parts  of  Germany  gathered 
together  at  Vienna,  marched  in  procession  with  banners  and  appropriate 
processional  cars  to  the  Festal  Hall,  and  on  each  of  the  two  following  days 
gave  a  grand  concert ;  but  the  large  male  chorus,  one  would  have  thought, 
would  have  become  monotonous  before  the  end  of  the  third  day.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the  hall,  which  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating 20,000  people,  did  not  prove  large  enough  for  all  who  desired  to 
be  present. 

Die  Gesellschaft— Dostoieflfekv's  "Raskolnikow,"  which  has  been 
dramatized  in  German,  was  produced  at  Leipzig  on  August  23.  Herr 
Merian,  however,  considers  the  idea  of  dramatizing  the  novel  most  unhappy, 
the  story  being  absolutely  without  any  dramatic  motw  whatever.  Tolstoi 
is  noticed  elsewhere. 
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Preosslsche  Jahrbucher. 

1  Mark  iO  Pf . 


Berlin.  October. 


"Stilvo'l.  '  A.  Lasson. 

Also  a  BUinarck.  Dr  H.  Weber. 

The  German  and  the  English  Workman. 

Sidney  Whltmtn. 
The  Dominion  of  the  Gernmn  Nominative. 

K.  Ucssen. 


•Schorep's  FamilieAblatt.  (Salon  Ausgabe.) 
Berlin  and  Leipzig.   Part  I.   75  Pf. 

A  Roman  Banquet.  (Illustrated).  W.  Udseler. 

The  Pint.  Telephone.  J.  Stinde. 

Adolf  Oberliinder.   W  th  Portrait  and  other 

Illustrations.   F.  Prcht. 
Uyi^notism.   Dr.  F.  vaji  Ceden. 


4Jebep  Land  und  Meer. 
IMark. 


Stuttgart.    Part  3. 


The  Festival  of  the  Union  of  Male  Choirs  in 

Vienna.  (Illustrated.) 
The  Marriage  of  the  Archduke  Franz  SaH'ator 

and    the    Archduchess    Marie  Valene. 

(Illustrated.) 
Jena  and  t'  e  76  Years'  Jubilee  of  the  Union  of 

German  University  Stu«ienta.  (Illustrated.) 
Monument  to  Lieut.  Winsloeat  Scheuerleubof , 

Alsace.  (Illustr<«t^d.) 
Bduard  von  Bauemfeld.  With  Portrait. 
Bacteria.   Dr.  Elscn. 

Luxembun;.   (illustrated.)   Paul  Clemen. 
The  Manufacture  of  Paper  in  Germany.  E. 
Grosse. 

Frau  Marie  von  Ebner-Bsehenbach,  Novelist. 

With  Portrait.   A.  von  Weilen. 
Launch  of   he  felican  In  Presence  of  the 

German  Emperor.  (Illustrated.) 
The    Emperor  William's  Visit  to  Bussia. 

(Illustrated.) 
The  Bussian  Army.   M>«x  Liroan. 
The  Great  Musical  Festival   in  Geneva. 

(Illustrated.) 
The  Munufficture  of  Meissen  or  Dresden 

China.   (Illustrated.)  G.  Winter. 


QJnsere  Zeit.   Leipzig.   October.  1  Mark. 

Voluntary  Q&re  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in 

War.   W.  Vogel. 
A  Uniform  Penal  Code  for  the  German  Army. 

L.  Fuld. 

The  Administration  of  tlie  German  Poor  Law. 

A.  Fleischmaim. 
Spain.  1887-1890.   G.  Diercks. 
The  Snow.   R.  B.  Petermann. 
Bduard  von  Bauemfeld.   R.  von  Gott«chall. 
The  "New"  Political  Programme  of  the 

Saxons  of  Transylvania.  F.  Teutsch. 


Telhagen  und  Klaslng's  Neu'^  Monats- 
hefte,  Leipzig.  October.   1  Mark  25  Pf. 

The  Warmbrunn  Valley.  (Illustrated.)  F. 
Erhardt. 

Poems  by  Bmillo  Praga,  translated  by  Paul 
Heyse. 

Michael  Angelo.  IL  (Illustrated.)  H. 
Knackfuss. 

Alphonse  Daudet.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  B.  Eckstein. 
,  The  London  Theatre  in  1890.  With  PortralU 
of  Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Sir  A.  Sullivan, 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  Miss  .Mary  Anderson,  and 
Bdonard  and  Jean   De  Reszke. 

German  North  Sea  Watering-Places,  II.— 
Heligoland,  Cuxhaven,  Nordemey,  and 
Borkum.   (Illustrated.)   H^ns  Bohrdt. 

Rohnstock  Castle  in  Silesia,  Headquarters  of 
the  Emperor  William  during  tlie  Silesian 
Manoeuvres.  (Illustrated.) 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  Stuttgart.    Part  II. 
iMark. 

German  Tobacco  Planters  In  Sumatra.  (lUus.) 
The  National  Museum  at  Niimberg.  (Illus.) 
Buffalo  Bill  s  Wild  West.  (Illustrated.) 
Maximilian  Rol)espierre.   P.  Walter. 
Women  and  Young  Germany:  Rahel  Vam- 
hagen  and  Charlotte  Stieglitz.     J.  Proeiss 


NoPd  und  Sud.— Wilhelm  Riefstahl,  the  artist,  who  died  October  11, 
1888,  is  the  subject  of  this  month's  biographical  and  critical  sketch.  The 
chief  subjects  of  his  pictures  are  the  national  life  in  the  German  Alps, 
Roman  life,  the  priesthood  and  the  monks.  Otto  Kriimmel  contributes 
also  an  interesting  description  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  which  he  visited  last 
year.  The  article  on  the  Great  Man  and  his  Contemporaries  is  an  interesting 
psychological  study. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbucher.— Taking  the  word  '^Stilvoll"  for  his  te:it, 
Herr  A.  Lasson  has  written  a  curious  paper  on  the  taste  of  to-day.  It  is  true 
enough,  he  says,  that  times  change  and  men  with  them,  but  much  more  is 
this  true  of  all  the  great  and  little  things  that  have  any  connection  with 
men,  and  not  least  of  words  and  phrases.  New  times  bring  new  ideas,  and 
these  bring  new  words  to  have  sway  for  a  time  and  then  be  set  aside  for 
others.  Such  a  word  is  **8tilvoll"  (with  style)..  Till  it  appeared  men 
made  shift  witli  things  elegant  and  tasteful.  But  now  that  men  nave  grown 
richer  and  are  more  learned,  everything  must  have  (X)lour,  and  everybody  wants 
excitement ;  it  takes  something  special  and  unusual  to  attract  notice.  When 
that  is  found  which  does  not  satisfy  taste  exactly  but  only  the  desire  for 
excitement,  anything  strange,  learned,  rich  or  effective,  it  is  styled 
**8tilvoll.**  Taste,  on  the  contraiy,  teaches  how  to  use  abundance,  and 
where  there  is  but  little,  how  that  little  may  be  clothed  in  a  graceful  dress. 
From  this  the  author  falls  to  discussing  realism,  his  study  leading  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  taste  and  style  should  be  united.     Dr.  H.  Weber's 

Bismarck  "  is  an  ancestor  of  the  Ex-Chancellor,  namely,  the  Gen.-Lieut. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Count  von  Bismarck,  who,  till  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
fought  enthusiastically  for  the  French  Emperor  in  his  battles  against  the 
Germans. 

Sehorer^S  Familienblatt.-~There  is  nothing  calling  for  special  remark 
in  the  first  part  of  the  new  volume,  except  perhaps  a  short  notice  of  Adolf 
Oberlander,  the  artist  and  humourist  whose  sketches  for  the  Fliegeiide  Blatter 
entitle  him  to  the  first  place  as  entertainer  of  the  German  people.  The 
Cosmopolitan  of  New  York  gave  an  excellent  illustrated  article  on  him  and 
his  work  in  September  last. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  —  Processions  still  play  an  important  part.  What 
with  the  German  students  at  Jena,  the  Male  Choirs  at  Vienna,  and  the 
musicians  at  Greneva,  this  magazine  and  others,  both  for  September  and 
October,  abound  in  sketches  of  the  picturesque  symbolical  cars  and  groups 
representing  the  different  societies,  and  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  gather  that  the 
right  of  procession  is  a  recognised  institution  on  the  Continent,  at  least  so 
far  as  musicians  and  students  or  rifle  societies  are  concerned.  Lieutenant 
Winsloe  was  the  first  who  fell  in  the  war  of  1870. 

Unsere  Zelt.— Eduard  von  Bauemfeld,  the  poet  and  author  of  over  a 
hundred  dramatical  works,  notices  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
German  magazines  for  September  or  October,  died  last  August.  The 
Nestor  of  Vienna  authors,  he  was  the  last  Austrian  dramatist  whose  pieces 
had  great  success  on  all  the  German  stages.  He  was  bom  in  1802,  and  at 
the  age  of  six  had  lost  both  his  parents.  Among  his  school  friends  were 
numbered  Moritz  von  Schwind,  the  artist,  and  the  still  more  famous  Franz 
Schubert,  the  composer.  Like  Grillparzer,  another  dramatist,  Bauemfeld 
.spent  a  great  part  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  narrow  rooms  of  a  State 
official ;  he  even  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  1848.  But 
in  the  same  year  illness  compelled  him  to  quit  the  State  service  and  retire 
into  private  fife.  His  greatest  dramatic  productions,  however,  were  given 
to  the  world  in  the  decade  of  1830  to  1840,  while  he  was  still  in  the  service 
of  the  State.    He  will  be  best  remembered  as  a  writer  of  comedies. 

Velhiwren.— Paul  Heyse  is  well  to  the  fore  this  month.  Besides  a  novel 
in  the  VeiUsche  Rwidschan,  he  has  translations  from  the  Italian  of  some 
poems  by  Carducci  in  Nord  und  Siki,  and  of  some  others  by  Emilio  Praga 
(1839—1875)  in  Vdhagen,  This  month's  Vdhagen  is  altogether  a  particulai}v 
good  number.  The  most  important  article  is  that  on  Michael  Angelo, 
which  is  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations  of  the  frescoes  which  adorn 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  Another  capital  paper  discusses 
Alphonse  Daudet,  contrasting  him  with  Emile  Zola. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer — All  the  articles  given  in  the  list  of  contents  are 
worthy  of  notice,  more  especially  the  description  of  the  Niimberg  Museum, 
and  the  second  part  of  J.  jProless's  paper  on  **  Women  and  Young  Germany.** 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


SOME  FOREIGN   MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 
Bevue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Free  Balloon  Aaceut*  in  Mountainous  Dis- 
tricU'  AiicenU  from  Grenoble  (conciuiletl>, 
with  diagrams. 

Captain  Augier's  New  System  of  Latrinta  for 
Military  KstablishmenU.  (Illustrated.) 

Cements  and  Mortars. 

Major    Pfund's   (Swiss)  Military'  Bridges. 

(Illustrated.) 
Tree-felling  Machinery.  (Illustrated.) 

Journal  des  Sciences  Mllitaires. 

The  Tactic  of  Supplies  (continued).  By 

General  Lewal. 
The  Tactic  of  the  Three  Arms,  with  map.  By 

Lieut. -Colonel  de  Periui. 
The  Campaign  of  1814.   The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Armies  (continued).  By  Captain  Well. 
Smokeless  Powder  and  Mu;iketry  Instruction. 
Historical    Notices    on     tlie  Etat-Majur 

O^n^l.  III. 
The  French  Army  in  16U0. 

Revue  Militaire  de  rfftranffer. 

The  Horse  Conscription  in  Germany  under 
the  Regulations  of  June  'SJud,  18^6. 

The  Budget  and  Effective  Strengtli  of  the 
Cis-Leithan  Landwehr  in  im. 

The  Military  Forces  uf  Sweden. 

Influence  of  Smokeless  Powder  on  Tactics. 

Field  Works  in  the  German  Army.  Uegulu- 
tions  of  March  13th.  16S*(K 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Mu2»ketry  Instruc- 
tions, 1890. 

The  New  Infantry  Equipment  of  the  Nether- 
lands Army. 

Le  Spectateur  Militaire. 

The  Manoeuvres  of  the  lat  ami  2nd  Corps 

d'Arm^  in  1890. 
The  Ueporton  the  Military  Budget  for  1891* 

By  Noel  Desmaysons. 
The  Annuarles  of  the  French  Army  1SI9-1890. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Colonlale. 

The  Italian  Naval  Budget  lb9u-l'l. 
Porto-Novo  and  Dahomey,  with  nmp.  By 

Captain  Bertin. 
Historical  Studies  on  tlic  War  Navy  of  Frmce 

—The  last  Operations  and  theUuinofthe 

Fleets  of  Louis  XIV.  (continued).  By  C4p- 

tain  Ohabaud-Amault. 
Solution  of  Ballistic  Problems  for  heavy  Naval 

Guns. 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (continued).  By  Rear- Admiral 
Serre. 

Biographical  Notice  on  tlie  lat^  Vice- Admiral 
Du  Petit-Thouars 

La  Marine  Francaise. 

> 

Fast  Gunboats. 
The  Navy  and  Inventors. 
The  Immorality  of  the  Naval  Admin i-.t  ration. 
A  Simple  and  Kational  Ksi>ay  oti  ^^l^tuuliun 
Tactics. 


FRENCH. 

Captain  Augiek's  article  in  the  Jiente  »  a  Genie  MHilairt,  althougb 
nominally  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  Iwirrack  sewage,  incidentaUy  gives  an 
insight  into  the  defective  sanitary  arrangements  existing  in  many  of  the- 
provincial  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  military  hospitals  and  barracks,  in  France. 
The  system  which  he  proposes,  and  clearly  describes  by  illustrations,  has  at 
any  rate  the  merit  of  simplicity  and,  if  found  to  work  as  satisfactorily  in 
practice  as  it  appeai-s  to  do  in  theory,  might  well  be  tried  with  considerable 
advantage  in  towns  which  are  already  provided  with  the  water  system. 
Captiiin  Augier's  plan  provides  for  the  retention  of  the  solids  and  allows  only 
the  liquids,  after  being  automatically  diluted  and  disinfected,  to  flow  off  into 
the  sewers.  The  separation  of  the  solids  is  effected  in  suitable  galvanized 
iron  receptacles  which  are  enclosed  within  si>ecially  constructed  water-tight, 
pits,  one  receptacle,  of  cylindrical  form,  3  feet  9  inches  high  by 
2  feet  in  diameter,  being  sufficient  for  every  400  inhabitants. 
These  receptacles  are  changed  every  48  hoiuv,  and  by  a  simple  arrange- 
ment they  can  be  hermetically  sealed  before  being  withdrawn  from  the  pits  ; 
the  contents  are  subsequently  desiccated  and  disposed  of  for  manure.  A 
valuable  feature  in  this  system  is  that  it  can  be  readily  and  economically- 
applied  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  water-borne  system,  and,  as  no- 
faical  matter  is  passed  into  the  sewer,  and  all  direct  communication  with 
the  sewer  is  avoided,  it  woiiM  effectually  dis^wse  of  the  serious  dangers- 
arising  from  sewage  gas. 

JoUPnal  des  Sciences  Militaires. — General  Lewal,  in  continuing  his. 
important  series  of  articles  on  the  Tactic  of  Su])plies,"  deals  principally 
with  temporary  depots,  with  the  (juestion  of  bread  supply  and  field  bakeries, 
and  with  the  most  expeditious  way  of  unloading  stores  brought  up  by  rail. 
Colonel  de  P^rini,  in  his  first  contribution  on  the  **  Tactic  of  the  Three- 
Arms,"  enters  fully  into  the  details  of  the  organization  of  a  French 
Division.  As  this  is  the  most  complete  account  of  the  composition  of  a- 
Division  organized  under  the  latest  regulations  which  has  ever  appeared  in 
print,  the  following  brief  summary,  which  necessarily  excludes  details,  will 
bear  reproduction.  Tactical  Units — Infantry  :  The  bittalion  of  4  companies- 
of  250  men,  112  cartridges  per  rifle.  Artillery  :  The  battery  of  6  gims,  3*64 
inch  if  field  artillery,  3*15  inch  if  horse  artillery.  Cavalry  :  The  squadron 
of  160  mounted  troopers,  36  cartridges  per  carbine,  or  30  cartridges  per* 


revolver.  Engineers  :  The  company  of  190  sappers,  with  park  of  736  tools. 
Composition  of  the  Division — Infantry  :  Two  brigades,  each  consisting  of 
2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  12,000  rifles,  1,656,000  cartridges,  4,164  tools,  114 
waggons,  444  horses  or  mules.  Artillery  :  Two  gi*oups  of  3  field  batteries, 
36  guns,  7,596  projectiles,  823  tools,  224  carriages,  1,526  horses. 
Cavalry  :  One  regiment — or  two  if  employed  on  special  service — of* 
4  squadrons,  600  sabres,  600  carbines  or  revolvei-s,  5(X)  dynamite  petards. 
Engineers :  One  company  (190  men) — 150  rifles,  20,700  civrtridges,  736  tools, 
besides  special  tools,  388  lb.  of  dynamite.  In  addition  to  the  above  have  to 
be  included  the  divisional  ambulance,  train,  A'c,  giving  a  total  for  the 
division  of  16,000  combatants,  3,0()5  horses  (1,900  draught),  83  bat  mules, 
550  wheeled! carriages,  36  guns,  5,700  tools,  128,000  rations,  and  22,956 
surgical  dressings. 

The  Hemic  Maritime  et  Coloiiiale  opens  with  a  long  account  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Italian  Chambers  on  the  Italian  Naval  Budget  for  1890-1, 
the  publication  of  which,  by  the  way,  jM^rticularly  rouses  the  ire  of  La 
MariiiC  Francaise,  as  being  a  covert  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Naval  Administration  to  snub  the  representatives  of  the  jenne  ecole  of 
the  French  Navy.  Admiral  Serre  and  Captain  Chabaud- Arnault  also 
continue  their  respective  articles  on  the  *'  War  Navies  of  the  Past,"  whilst 
M.  Durassier,  of  the  French  A  imiralty,  contributes  a  sympathetic 
biographical  notice  of  the  late  Vice-Adniiral  du  Petit  Tliouars,  who  died 
in  May  last  whilst  in  command  of  the  French  Mediterranean  Fleet.  The- 
most  apropos  article,  however,  is  one  contributed  by  Captain  Bertin,  on» 
the  features  of  the  coast  line  between  La>(os  and  Whydah,  and  on  the 
inland  routes  to  Abomey.  The  country  in  the  interior,  being: 
without   roads,    is    utterly    unsuited    for    who..!    trafiic,    and  cam 
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GERMAN. 

Intepnationale  Revue  iiber  die  gesammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Qermany :  Thoughts  <ui  the  Future  Organiza- 
tion of  Our  Fifcld-Artillery. 

The  Field  Pioneer  Inbtruoiions  for  Infantry-, 
1890. 

Austria:  On  the  Development  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Condueti«»g  War.  with  special 
legard  to  ^apoleoni(>  and  Modem  Opera- 
tions.  By  Major  Kitter  de  Zareba. 

On  the  Influence  (»f  Gvmnaslics  in  Trainhig 
Men— Bitpeciaily  Soldiers. 

Sea-going  Voyages  of  Ships  of  War. 

Busftia  :  Bussia's  Naval  haaes  in  the  Baltic. 

France:  Tactic  of  the  Thr  e  Arms  (con- 
tinued), 


Jahrbiicher  fiir  die  deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

Tactical  BetrosiMHJts  on  the  Batt'es  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  with  special  regard  to 
Artillery. 

The  Tactical  PrrparaMon  of  the  Uussiau  Army 
for  the  Turkislk  Campaign  of  187 /-8. 

The  Projected  Bail  ways  In  Persia  and  their 
Strategical  Significance. 

Thoughts  on  Comradeship. 

The  Military  Signiflcaucc  uf  Heligoland. 


Neue  Militarische  Blatter. 

On  the  Moral  Influences  of  the  new  Powdtr. 

Bxtracts  from  the  Journal  of  a  Btissian 
Soldier.  1877-8.  III. 

A  Franco-German  Decisive  Battle  of  the  Past 
and  of  the  Future. 

Jiiger  Detachments  in  the  Russian  Army. 

The  St.  Gotthard  Fortifications  and  the  Neu- 
trality of  Switzerland. 

The  14th  Infantry  Division  at  the  Schijika 
PaM,  August  1877. 

Tlie  OoDditlon  of  the  French  Fleet  according 
o  the  French  Press. 


ITALIAN.  . 
Rivista  di  ArtifiTlleria  e  Genio. 

Fortresf>es  and   their  Siege.     By  Colonel 

Biancardl,  R.A.  (Illustrated.) 
The  Utilitv  of  Fortifications  in  the  Defence 

of  States  (Illustrated) :  apropos  of  General 

Brialmont's  '*  Fortified  BcKiont." 
The  Tactical  Training  of  Horse  Artillery  in 

conjunction  with  Cavalry.    By  Major  E. 

Caire,  R  H.A. 
Historical  Notes  on  the  Gun  Foundry  at 

Naples. 

Capt«in  Durliacher's  Hydraulic  Brake  adapted 
for  Runsian  Siege  Guns.  (Illustrated.; 

The  Fortifications  of  St.  Maurice.  Sw  itzerland. 
(Illustrated.) 


Rivista  Marittima. 

Modem  Naval  Tactics.  II.  (with  diagrams). 

By  Lieutenant  Ronca,  R.N. 
Firesbips  and   Infernal  Machine^  in  Naval 

Warfare  :  an  Historical  Sketch.  II. 
On  the  Utilization  of  Inland  Waterways  for 

the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded  in  War. 

(Illustrated.) 
A  Month  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  (continue<1). 


SPANISH. 

Rivista  General  de  Marina. 

Blectrical-lnstantomet  re  for  Ships'  Guos  and 

Torpedoes  (with  plates).    By  Lieutenant 

B.  sTde  L6on. 
The  French  Naval  Mancpuvres,  1890. 
The  English  Naval  Motiilization  and  Ma- 

noeuvreii.  1890. 
Don  Tomas  Pio  Perez  de  los  Bios  t  The  History 

of  a  Hero  Unknown  to  Histonr. 
Doclcyards,  Permanent  and  Flying  Squadrons. 

By  Bear-Admiral  Jose  de  Carranza. 


only  be  traversed  by  foot  -  paths  which,  as  the  natives  have- 
no  clothes  to  speak  of,  go  in  a  bee-line  across  the  swamps, 
avoiding  only  such  places  where  the  water  would  reach  above  the  armpits. 
Travellers  wishing  to  proceed  inland  are  borne  in  hammocks,  which  are 
raised  at  arm's  length  above  the  heads  of  the  bearers  when  passing  through 
the  swamps  ;  whilst  goods  are  either  rolled  in  puncheons  or  carried  dh  the 
heads  of  porters.  The  porters  usually  carry  from  55  to  77  lb.,  and,  by 
the  stimulus  of  incessant  cries,  get  over  the  swampy  ground  at  the  almost 
astonishing  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  travelling  at  this  rate  38  miles  a 
day  for  several  days  in  succession.  The  authority  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey  is  absolute,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  as  to  be  almost  incredible, 
the  unfortunate  wretches  who  are  subject  to  his  rule  having  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  apathetic  terror  as  to  regard  death,  pure  and  simple,  as  one  of  the 
least  punishments  which  the  King  can  inflict  upon  them  for  any  infringement 
of  his  commands.  If  ordered  to  certain  death,  they  go  without  betraying 
the  least  sign,  knowing  well  that  the  slightest  show  of  hesitation  will  lead  to 
their  being  killed  by  hbrrible  and  lingering  tortures.  This,  according  to 
Captain  &rtin,  fully  explains  the  desperation  and  courage  which  they 
evince  in  battle,  even  when  fighting  against  an  enemy  whom  they  recognize 
as  being  immeasurably  their  superior. 

GERMAN. 

In  the  Neue  MUitarische  Blatter  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  **  Moral 
Influences  of  the  New  Powder  "  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as 

have  since  been  expressed  by  General  M  in  the  Journal  des  Debatsy 

viz.,  that  something  will  be  lost  as  well  as  gained.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Generals  in  command  are  unable  to  mask  their  movements  under  the 
friendly  cover  of  the  smoke,  they  will  on  the  other  have  greater  scope  for 
showinc  their  genius  in  consequence  of  the  fuUer  grasp  of  the  situation 
aflbrded  to  them.  The  infantry,  it  is  to  be  anticipated,  will  be  most  aflected 
by  the  absence  of  smoke,  and  they  will  also  greatly  miss  the  inspiriting 
boom  of  their  own  guns.  The  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  ordinary  soldier 
will  be  much  more  severe,  since  the  horrible  carnage  of  the  battlefield 
will  be  presented  to  his  eye  in  all  its  ghasdiness,  unaccompanied  by 
the  intoxicating  stimulus  of  the  noise  and  smell  of  the  powder 
his  coolness,  steadiness,  and  discipline  will  consequently  be  sorely 
tried.  The  well-trained  soldier,  however,  who  is  able  to  preserve 
his  sa'ng  froid,  will  have  far  greater  opportunities  of  using  his  weapon 
with  effect.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  advantage  should  rest  with 
the  more  phlegmatic  Northern  races,  whilst  the  morale  of  those  of  a 
more  mercurial  temperament  will  necessarily  suffer  most — if  only  from  the 
absence  of  the  stimulus  of  the  noise  and  the  smell  of  the  old  powder.  In 
**  The  14th  Infantry  Division  at  the  Schipka  Pass,  August,  1877,"  a  graphic 
account  is  ^ven  of  the  exhausting  march  undertaken  by  the  Division,  on 
August  20,  in  hurrying  to  the  defence  of  the  Schipka  Pass,  and  also  of  the 
memorable  succession  of  desperate  fights  which  raged  round  the  Pass 
during  the  ensuing  days. 

ITALIAN. 

In  the  Biviifta  Marittima  Lieutenant  Ronca,  before  dealing  with  the 
tactical  employment  of  the  ram  and  torpedo,  devotes  a  few  Tines  to  the 
consideration  of  smokeless  powder,  the  introduction  of  which  he  beheves 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  tlie  navy,  principally  on  the  following  grounds  : 
(1)  The  absence  of  smoke  will  conduce  to  greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  of 
fire  ;  (2)  The  field  of  view  being  unobstructed,  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  a 
greater  number  of  guns  into  action  ;  (3)  Torpedo  boats  will  be  unable  to 
attack  with  impunity  under  cover  of  the  smoke  ;  (4)  Commanders  will  have  an 
unobstructed  view  of  their  own  vessels  and  of  the  enemy's  ships  ;  (5)  There 
will  be  less  excitement  and  confusion  on  board  ;  (6)  The  Admiral's  plans  will 
be  carried  out  with  greater  precision  by  his  subordinates,  and  his  skill  will 
not  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  fortuitous  accidents  as  heretofore.  Against 
these  considerable  advantages  the  only  drawback,  if  it  may  be  considered 
one,  will  be  that  the  value  of  torpedo  boats  for  carrying  out 
attacks  in  the  day  time  will  be  still  further  reduced.  For  the  rest, 
whilst  no  important  changes  in  naval  tactics  will  be  rendered 
necessary,  the  introduction  of  the  new  powder  will  greatly  tend  to  facilitate 
the  success  of  a  well  conceived  plan.  Dr.  Santini  and  Signor  Home- 
Rosemberg  supply  a  well-considered  study  on  **  The  Utilization  of  Inland 
Waterways  for  the  Transport  of  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,"  accompanied 
by  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  they  propose  to  fit  up  small  steamers, 
and  barges  for  the  purpose. 
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SOME  SHORTHAND  MAGAZINES. 


One  of  the  smallest,  but  the  most  noteworthy,  article  in 
-the  ReporUrs"  Magazine,  which  we  reproduce  in  short- 
liand,  is,  **  Why  is  there  no  religious  daily  ?  " 

Weekly  religious  newspapers  are  among  the  best 
paying  properties  in  the  newspaper  world.  Yet  there 
is  no  religious  daily  newspaper.  The  circulation  of 
many  of  the  religious 
weeklies  is  enormous, 
and  the  advertising 
support  they  secure 
is  extremely  large. 
Ministers  speak  of  the 
grjat  influence  which  is 
wielded  by  the  daily 
Press,  and  not  unfre- 
-quently  complain  that  it 
is  under  the  control  of 
men  who  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  religious  effort. 
They  condemn  over  and 
over  again  its  pandering 
to  the  tastes  of  a  sensa- 
tion-loving and  gambling 
public.  They  point  to 
the  space  given  to  sport- 
ing, to  operations  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  to 
-other  forms  of  gambling. 
Tet  they  make  no  effort 
to  establish  a  counter- 
acting influence.  There 
is  no  religious  daily  news- 
paper. Wliy  is  it  ?  Re- 
ligious work  goes  on  with 
unceasing  activity  day 
after  day  and  even  hour 
after  hour,  aU  the  week 
through,  and  all  the  year 
long,  and  yet  in  the 
direction  which  they  state 
that  influence  is  most 
potent  for  evil,  there  has 
never  been  on  the  part  of 
a  Christian  philanthro- 
pist any  attempt  to  turn 
that  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  effort. 
Why  is  it?  Religious 
bodies  collect  enormous 
sums,  to  be  scattered 
with  amazing  liberality  and  comparatively  little  result 
•over  the  waste  and  wildest  regions  of  the  world.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  establishment  of  a  religious  daily 
newspaper,  they  seem  to  close  up  their  purse  strings. 
Why  ?  Is  it  because  it  would  not  pay  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  ?  Not  so  well  as  foreign  missions  ? 
Is  it  because  they  fear  to  enter  the  arena  of 
controversy  with  the  secular  press?  Is  it  because  in 
their  divisions  into  countless  sects  and  parties  they  are 
jealous  of  each  other,  jealous  that  some  one  party  should 
get  the  upper  hand  in  the  control  of  so  powerful  an 
influence  !    Christians  tell  us  much  about  loving  one 


another,  but  can  it  be  that  they  do  not  love  one  another 
enough  to  trust  one  another  in  such  a  supreme  effort  At> 
loving  one  another  as  would  be  required  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  religious  daily  newspaper  for  the 
common  weal  of  the  Christian  churches  ? 

The  principal  article  in  this  month's  ReporUn^  Journal 
is  the  account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Abner  Lappin,  the 

sub-editor  of  the  Labour 


WHY  IS  THERE  NO  RELIGIOUS  DAILY  ? 


World.  With  reference 
to  his  distinguished  chief, 
Mr.  Lappin  expressed  him- 
self thus: — ''He  is  reason- 
able ;  more  than  that  I  do 
not  ask  in  any  newspaper 
proprietor  or  editor.  He 
18  a  man  of  untiring  zeal, 
true  to  men  as  he  is  to 
his  word,  and,  besides,  has 
a  very  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  in- 
tricacies of  journalistic 
work."  Regarding  the 
success  of  the  Labour 
World,  Mr.  Lappin  said : 
Difficulties  of  first  pro- 
duction considered,  the 
paper  is  already  a 
success.  As  I  speak,  I 
know  that  our  orders 
are  increasing  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom, 
America,  Canada,  and  our 
Australian  Colonies.^ 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead^s  article 
on  "  The  Essentials  of  a 
Good  Newspaper,"  which 
appeared  in  the  British 
Weekly  a  considerable  time 
since,  done  into  shorthand, 
and  an  article  on  Austra- 
lian reporters,  are  among 
the  more  noticeable  of  the 
journal's  other  contents. 

The  Shorthand  Maga- 
zine is  eminently  readable 
and  plainly  written.  Its 
articles  are  of  a  general 
nature,  and  are  more 
adapted  for  reading  as 
practice  by  budding  ex- 
ponents of  the  wing^  art. 

The  Phono-Punch  is  a 
sixteen-paged  monthly, 
rejoicing  in  the  sub-title  of  the  Shorthand  Comic,  It  is 
full  of  standard  Yankee  witticisms  and  illustrations. 
The  shorthand,  by  the  editor  of  the  Reporter^  Journal,  is 
very  legible. 

The  Shorthand  Star,  edited  by  Mr.  Nankirell,  of  the 
Reporters'  Magazine,  contains  a  menu  of  solid  mental 
food,  served  up  with  spicy  jokes  and  sketches.  This  month's 
portrait  gallery  is  devoted  to  a  portrait  and  short  sketch  of 
that  literary  flash-in-the-pan,  Rudyard  Kipling.  I  should 
mention  that,  unlike  all  the  other  magazines  noticed,  the 
Shorthand  St  aria  written  in  the  corresponding  style,  thus 
rendering  it  suitable  for  less  advanced  readers. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


POLITICAL. 
Messbs.  Mokgan  and  KlDD. 

Lord  Wolseley  (yO- 

Excellent  likeness  nf  our  only  General,  sitting  at  his  writing  tablr,  facing 
tiic  spectator.  Same  sUmiing.  s  de-lnee.  Holding  newspaper  ui  rlglit 
I  land. 

Lord  Wolseley. 

Sitti  g  on  gartJen  ch-ir.  Three-quarter  face.  Morning  coat,  top  hat. 
Same,  fnli  face,  litad  and  tlioulders. 

The  Stebeoscopic  Company. 
John  Burns. 

striking  portrait.  Taken  in  characteristic  attitude,  leaning  over  a 
balustrade.   Full  face. 

Messbs.  Fbadelle  akd  Young. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Three-quarter  face.  Mezzotint. 

Thos.  Burt  M  P. 

Head  and  shou.ders.   Full  face. 

Messbs.  Elliot  and  Fby. 
The  Right  Hon.  John  Morley. 

Full  length.  Stanaing  In  his  study.  Facing  the  s|)ecUtor. 

Francis  Sehnadhorst 

Three-quarter  figure.   Full  face. 

Sir  J.  Gordon  Spriggs. 

Sir  Edward  Beresford,  K.CB. 

In  uniform.  Head  and  shou  ders.  full  face. 

Messbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Stbebt. 
W.  H.  W.  BaUantine,  M  P. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Three-quarter  face. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Head  and  shuulders.  Three-quarter  face. 

Georgd  Newnes,  M.P. 

Excellent  three-quarter  portrait  of  the  proprietor  of  Tit  Btts. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 

Head  and  shoulders.   FuU  face. 

SOCIAL. 
Fbadelle  and  Young. 
The  Duehess  of  Sutherland. 

Seated,  in  white  dinner  dress.   Full  length,  three-quarter  fa<ie. 

Vicountess  Maitland. 

Head  and  bust.   Dinner  Hresa.   Full  face.  Mezzotint. 

Sir  Frederick  Abel. 

Head  and  Shoulders.   Full  face.  Mezzotint. 

Mendelssohn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
Miss  Mathilde  Blind. 

Excellent  likeness  of  the  well-known  authoress. 

buchess  of  Leinster. 

The  late  Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Mulocb). 

Miss  Dorothy  Dene. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakse  Stbebt. 
Lord  Sidmouth. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face. 

Lord  Carlingford. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Three-quarter  face. 

Earl  of  Coventry. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Side  face. 


Duke  of  Richmond. 

Head  and  sboulderd.   Sule  tace.   Excellent  likeaeas. 

Earl  of  Lathom. 

Heal  and  shoulders.    Full  lace. 

Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

Head  aud  slioulders.    Full  lace. 

Duke  of  Abercorn. 

Hea  i  and  shoulders.   Three-quarter  face. 

Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Three-quarter  face. 

Sir  F.  F.  Mappin,  M  P. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Three-quarter  fac^. 

Lord  Portman. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face. 

Fbanz  Baum,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane 
Earl  of  Wharncliffe. 
Marquis  of  Granby. 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
Earl  of  March. 
Sir  A.  Legard. 
Lady  C  Howard. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Alleyne. 
Sir  John  Astloy. 
Sir  R.  WilUams  Bulkeley. 
Lady  Brooke. 
Mrs.  FitzGeorge. 
Lady  Morell  Mackenzie. 

SCIENTIFIC. 
Eluot  and  Fbt. 
Professor  Jowett. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

THEATRICAL. 
Elliot  and  Fby. 
Miss  Olga  Brandon  and  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne. 

In  '*  The  English  Rose." 

Mr.  Gordon  Craig. 

In  morning  co^tume. 

Miss  Jenny  McNulty. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Side  face. 

Mr.  Leonard  Boyne. 

In  "  The  English  Rose."  Full  face. 

Miss  Olga  Brandon. 

In  "  The  English  Rose." 

RELIGIOUS. 
Elliot  and  fby. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Taken  8t<^ndi  ig,  facing  the  spectator. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Lawn  sieeves.   f'uU  face. 

Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face.   Excellent  likeness. 

The  late  Mrs.  Booth. 

Head  and  shoulders.  In  Salvation  Army  bonnet.  Side  face.  Very  like^ 

Madame  Blavatsky 

striking  likeness  of  the  Theosoplilst  proplietesi. 

Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Sitting  in  his  study,  surrounded  by  books. 
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Russell  and  Soys. 
Dean  Davidson. 

tHead  and  ihculders.   Pull  face.   Good  likeness  of  the  Bishop-Elect  of 
Roc  neater. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Stereoscopic  Company. 


The  Rev,  Benjamin  Waugh. 

our  adnfiimbie  portmlta  < 
of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


Four  admimble  portraits  of  the  Director  of  the  Society  for  Prevention 
—     •      )Chir  — 


Messrs.  Russell 

AND  Sons, 
Haker  Street. 

A.  Cohen. 
Esq.,  Q.C. 

illead  and  shoul.loM 
Full  face. 

William 
Laurence 
Dublin. 

Father  Mat- 
liewCentenary 

Memorial  Photo- 
graph, and  view 
of  one  of  the 
platforms  in 
DobHn ;  taken 
the  day  of  the 
'Celebration. 

Elliott  and 
Fry. 


Miss 
Re&de. 


Amye 


•MR  BHEDWAR'S  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
which  has  been  held  in  the  past  month,  among  th< 
medalists  was  a  photographer  whose  success  deservoi 
at  least  a  passing  notice.  Mr.  Bhedwar  is  one  o 
the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Queen.  He  visited  this 
country    some    time    ago   as    the    member   of  f 

cricketing  team, 
when  his  atten- 
tion was  turned 
to  photography. 
He  was  deter- 
mined that  he 
would  devote 
himself  to 
the  art  and 
master  the 
science  in  every 
department.  He 
is  an  enthusiast 
whose  perse- 
verance  has  had 
its  reward,  and 
his  series  of  pic- 
tures, one  of 
which  we  re- 
produce, ob- 
tained for  him 
the  coveted 
jiosition  of  one 
of  the  medalists 
of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society. 


•Fine  portrait  of  the 
Authoress  of 
•*  Ruby." 

"Oup  Cele 
brities" 

For  Novcniber 
(2s.  6d.)J5<llted  by 
Percy  N.toutt, 
photoffraphs  by 
Walerj*.  contains 
large  portraits  of 
the  Archbishop 
of  York.  lAdy 
Monckton,  and 

Mr.      Robert       f^om  a  Photo  by} 
Buchanan. 

have  also  received  a  quaint  and  interesting  portrait  of 
'Charlotte  BPOnte,  photographed  probably  from  a  chalk 
•  drnwing.   (64,  Godwin  Street,  Bradford.) 

Fashion    and  Sport  has  published  daring  the  month 

S^rtraits  of  Mps.  FitzGeopge,  Mrs.  Ames,  the  Earl  of 
arch,  and  Marquis  of  Granby. 

The  Tlieatre  contains  an  excellent  photograph  of  Mr. 

Charles  Wyndham  and  Miss  Mary  Moore  in  "Still 

'Waters  Run  Deep,"  and  MisS  Mary  CollettO. 


REV.  benjamin  JOWETT,  D.D. 


PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC 
HOLIDAY 
WORK. 

Messrs.  Hazell, 
Watson,  and 
Viney  have 
sent  me  a  copy 
of  **Photo- 
graphic  Holiday 
Work,"  a  most 
useful  work  for 
amateur  photo- 
graphers. It  is 
a  kind  of  extra 
[EllioU  and  Pry,  amateur 

photographer 

which  embodies  the  result  of  photographs  sent 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  amateurs 
in  the  recent  competition.  About  one  hundred  com- 
peted, sending  about  1,200  photographs,  which  are 
reviewed  in  this  extra.  Over  forty  are  reproduced, 
and  the  frontispiece — a  view  of  a  labourers  cottage 
in  the  country — is  produced  by  the  Woodbury  Type 
Company's  new  process.  Amateur  photographers  will 
find  this  extra  very  useful,  if  only  for  purposes  of  test 
and  comparison. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  TIPPERARY. 

The  trial  of  Messrs.  John  Dillon,  Wni.  O'Brien,  T.  J. 
•Condon,  D.  Sheehy,  Patrick  O  Brien,  M.P.s.,  Father 
Humphries,  and  six  others  for  "conspiracy"  to  incite 
-Mr.  Smith  Barry's  tenants  not  to  pay  their  rent,  which 
l)egan  on  the  26th  September,  drags  slowly  on,  being 
-enlivened  by  scenes  and  incidents  of  an  exciting  nature. 

Mr.  John  Morley  attended  on  the  first  day,  and  was 
-enthusiastically 
<cheered  by  Tip- 
perary  men 
he  walked 
through  the 
'town.  Col. 
-Caddell,  the 
11.  M.  in  charge 
of  the  police, 
ordered  them  to 
•clear  away  the 
** aiao  rderly 
-orowd,"and  Mr. 
Morley  narrow- 
ly  escaped  in- 
jury. When  the 
townspeople 
reached  the 
<5!)urt  they  were 
r  if  used  admit- 
tiiuce,  and  upon 
])rotosting  they 
■wjre  driven 
h  ick     by  the 
p  )lice,  who  used 
Dltons  freely 
and  split  several 
heads,  amonc 
others  injured 
^beingthe**strip- 
iling "   Mr.  H. 
HaiTison,M.P., 
who  had  to  be 
•windaged  up  be- 
f«re   he  could 
.rippearin  Court. 
Actions  foi 
M  s  s  a  u  1 1  are 
threatened  on 
both  sides. 

When  the  two 
Resident  Magi- 
;strates,  Messrs. 
Irwin  and  Shan- 
non,  who  had 
been  ap[K)inted 
to  try  the  case, 
•took  feheir  seats 
on  the  Bench, 
they  were 
-strongly  objected  to  by  the  defendants,  with  whom  they 
lijid  been  previously  in  conflict,  Mr.  Shannon,  as  police 
»)tticer,  having  headed  a  b&ton  charge  upon  them  at 
Cashel,    but   they    said    they    would   **  -'nphatically 
adjudicate  "  on  the  case. 

Later  on,  when  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  one  of  defend- 
•ants'  counsel,  remonstrated  strongly  witli  tlie  Bench,  tliey 
.suspended  him,  and  imprisoned  Mr.  Sliechy  seven  days 
tor  using  the  word  ** cowardly"  t<^  Mr.  Ronan,  Q.C., 
the  Crown  Counsel ;  and  several  times  the  magistrates 
have  adjourned  and  cleared  the  Court  to  iDi£e  their 
.-authority  felt. 


A  STUDY.     BT  MB.  BHEDWAR. 


One  of  the  defendants,  I^Ir.  J.  E.  O'Mahoney,  was 
taken  so  ill  that  eventually  he  was  struck  out  of  the 
indictment.  During  an  adjournment,  Messrs.  Dillon 
and  O'Brien  went  to  Dublin,  and  though  most  closely 
"shadowed"  by  detectives  and  police,  they  managed  to 
elude  all  vigilance,  put  off  from  Dalkey  in  a  yacht,  and  after 
an  adventurous  weeK  at  sea,  landed  in  France,  whence  they 
went  to  the  United  States  in  pursuanf**^  of  their  original 

intention  to 
raise  a  fund  to 
carry  on  the 
Nationalist 
tight. 

The  case  pro- 
ceeds in  their 
absence  with  a 
long  string  of 
evidence  from 
police  who  acted 
as  "shadows" 
and  a  few  boy- 
cotted shop- 
keepers, for 
whom  Mr.  T. 
W.  Russell  has 
been  raising  a 
fund,  which  he 
distributes  on 
his  visits  to  the 
town  in  search 
of  information 
for  letters  to 
the  Times. 

The  Tipper- 
ary  magistrates 
seem  to  regard 
amateur  photo- 
graphy as  illegal 
ana  "  gross  im- 
pertinence, ' 'and 
have  declined 
to  receive  it  as 
evidence  in  the 
assault  cases  ; 
and  from  Col- 
onel Caddell  up- 
ward;', they  turn 
tail,  or  hide  their 
faces,  directly  a 
camera  comes  in 
sight.  Though 
the  scenes  are 
most  interest- 
ing, the  use  of 
even  a  kodak  is 
attended  with 
considerable 
difficulty  and 

peril.  The  police  are  most  active  in  huntii^  down 
amateur  photograpliers  with  the  butt  ends  of  rifles  and 
b&tons.  The  annexed  snap  shots  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Hindley  with  a  "  Facile  "  hand  camera,  and  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  amateur  photography  under 
difficulties. 

White  label  plates  were  used  and  developed  with  pyro 
and  ammonia. 

The  pictures  published  are  selected  from  a  great 
number  which  are  to  be  reproduced  as  lantern  slides 
to  illustrate  Liberal  campaign  addresses. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND,   AND  THE  WAY  OUT. 

BY  GENERAL  BOOTH. 


[RS.  BOOTH  has  been  laid  to  resc  amid  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  reverence  almost  unjmralleled  in 
our  time.  The  business  of  the  City  stood  still 
while  the  Army  Mother  was  bonie  to  her  grave. 
And  beneath  the  culd  and  yellow  fog  which 
blinded  and  blurred  the 
spectacle,  that  great  pro- 
cession testified  to  all  who 
saw  it  of  the  reality  and 
the  power  of  the  new  Re- 
ligious Order  that  is  the 
latest  birth  of  the  enthu- 
siasms, and  the  faiths,  and 
the  sympathies  of  our  time. 

Mrs.  Booth's  worn-out 
shell,  that  had  once  en- 
cased that  unconquerable 
soul,  was  laid  away  amid 
the  chill  and  gloom,  as  of 
a  November  fog.  Mrs. 
Booth  herself  passed  away 
in  the  light  and  warmth 
of  an  Indian  summer.  She 
died  rejoicing  in  the  as- 
sured  conviction  that  at 
last  better  times  were 
abou^  to  dawn  for  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  and 
the  down  -  trodden,  and, 
amid  the  pangs  of  the  fiery 
death  which  consumed  her 
vitals,  she  exulted  in  the 
thought  that  the  Salvation 
Army  was  to  lead  the  way. 
This  was  to  her  the  very 
benediction  of  God.  I  well 
remember  the  last  time  I 
spoke  with  her.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  one  of  those 
glorious  da3rs  which  the 
Belated  summer  of  this 
year  had  kept  back  till 
September.  The  sun  had 
ffone  down  in  the  west, 
but  from  the  window  of 
the  sick  room  you  could  fyom  Photo,  by"^ 
still  see  the  crimson  splendour  along  the  western  horizon. 
It  was  Sunday.  All  the  morning  I  had  been  reading  the 
last  batch  of  the  MSS.  of  the  General's  book,  and  I  was 
buoyant  with  the  life  of  a  great  new  hope.  Mrs.  Booth 
was  very  weak  and  ill,  her  voice,  at  first,  being  scarcely 
audible.  I  tAd  her  of  the  confidence  with  which  the 
General's  scheme  inspired  me,  and  the  new  radiance  that 
glowed  before  me  in  the  future.-  "Tliat  word,'*  I  said. 


will  echo  all  round  the  worid.  Its  influence  for  good, 
it^  eftect  upon  others  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  Army 
will  be  quite  incalculable.  I  rejoice  with  an  exceed- 
ing great  joy."  **And  I,'*  said  Mrs.  Booth,  "and 
1  most  of  all.    Thank  God,  thank  God  I" 

I  said  little  about  Mrs. 
Booth  last  month  because 
I  intended  to  say  much 
about  her  in  describing 
tlie  book  which  gives  prac- 
tical shape  to  one  of  the 
strongest  aspirations  of 
her  life.  Her  death  has 
brought  that  so  much  to 
light  that  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  labour  *^he  point. 
All  that  I  need  sa>  -s  that 
the  General  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  his 
wife  saw  the  truth  before 
he  saw  it,  and  that  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  things, 
his  best  has  been  but  an 
attempt  to  realize  her 
tliougnts,  and  to  give  her 
the  desire  of  her  soul. 

It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  the  genesis  of  the  new 
scheme.  As  General  Booth 
tells  us  in  the  book,  he  has 
been  familiar  from  child- 
hood with  the  strugglings 
of  the  suffering  poor,  and 
has  consecrated  his  life  to 
their  service,  but  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  social  side 
uf  his  aspiration  for  their 
welfare  is  comparatively  of 
recent  origin.  During  the 
early  years  when  the  Sal- 
vation Army  was  struggling 
into  existence,  the  only 
way  it  seemed  possible  for 
him  to  help  the  destitute 
was  by  inspiring  them  with 
a    new    faith,    and  by 
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saving  their  souls  to  implant  in  them  a  principle 
whicn  would  enable  them  to  change  their  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  until  the  close  of  1887,  at  the 
time  of  Trafalgar  Square,  that  the  absolute  necessity 
of  doing  sometiiing  more  began  to  force  itself  upon  the 
General's  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  growth  of  the 
Army  supplied  him  with  potent  means  for  giving  effect 
to  his  benevolent  desires.  Mr.  ComnifiStgnej^mifiyjiow  in 
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charge  of  the  Social  Wing  of  the  Army,  was  in  1887  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Law  and  Liberty  League. 
He  thought  the  organization  of  the  Salvation  Ajrmy 
might  be  more  extensively  used  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
of  social  regeneration.    The  General,  however,  did  not 
then  see  his  way  clear  to  take  so  startling  a  new 
departure.    He  .admitted  the  need  for  action,  and  began, 
as  nis  wont  is,  with  practical  experiments.  He  opened  the 
Food  and  Shelter  Dep6ts  and  instituted  the  Slum  Brigade. 
Both  of  these  steps  were  regarded  with  grave  misgivings 
by  some  members  of  the  Army,   but  the  General's 
authority  sufficed  to  carry  them  through.    The  General, 
however,  was  uneasy,  and  he  summoned  a  Council  of  War 
at  Headquarters  to  see  whether  anything  more  could  not 
be  done.    Some  said  one  thing  and  some  another,  and 
nothing  practical  was  arrived  at.    As  the  General  con- 
tinued thinking  upon  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
more  practical,  he  felt  drawn  more  and  more  to  making 
some  some  attempt  to  find  work  for  the  out  of  works. 
About  this  time  he  heard  of  a  small  oo-operative 
association  or  co-partner- 
ship on  the  part  of  some 
converted  thieves  who  had 
been  saved  at  the  Shelters. 
He  sent  for  the  men  and 
the  seven  ex-thieves  came 
to  see  him.    Their  simple 
«tory  in  describing  their 
deliverance  from  a  life  of 
crime,  and  their  fraternal 
efforts  to  help  each  other, 
filled  the  GrfToral  with  a 
new  hope.     He  began  to 
elaborate  his  scheme  for 
what  he  calls  the  Poor 
Man's  M^tropdle,  which  is 
fultv   developed    in  his 
book.    The  success  of  the 
slum  work,  and  the  expe- 
rience  acquired    by  the 
various  Shelters,  operated 
as  a  constantly  increasing 
force  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    At  this  juncture 
someone  lent  him  Herbert 
Mills*  Book  on  "Home 
Colonization,"  which  im- 
pressed him  immensely. 
Here  it  seemed  to  him  was 
daylight.  But  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Mills  and  heard  from 
him  that  the  scheme  must 
be  tried  with  the  pick  of 
the  labouring  class,  and 
that    it    would  require 
£25,000  to  settle  200  fa- 
onilies  on  the  land,  he  felt 
that  this  way  of  escape 
was  barred.  Another  book 
about  this  time  fell  into  his 
hands,  Mr.  Rees'  "  From 
Poverty  to  Plenty,"  with  its  suggestions  of  colonization 
over  sea.    With  its  aid  he  devised  the  threefold  key 
to  the  enigma.    First,  your  M^tropole  ;  secondly,  your 
Home  Colony  ;  thirdly,  your  Colony  Over  Sea.  This  three- 
fold mode  of  dealing  with  the  submerged  tenth  seemed  to 
him  to  open  the  way  out.    The  more  he  thought  about  it 
and  talked  about  it  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  here 
and  here  alone  lay  the  hope  of  society.    But  before 
jnaking  any  formal  proclamation  of  his  programme. 
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he  decided  to  begin  practical  operations  on  a 
small  scale  ;  and  Frank  Smith  having  returned  from 
America,  was  restored  in  active  service  and  given  charge 
of  the  Social  Wing,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  successful  operations  of  the  Social  Wing  supplied  the 
last  link  in  the  chain,  and  General  Booth  then  set  to  work 
to  bring  out  the  book  with  which  all  England  is  ringing 
to-day. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  BEFORE  GENERAL  BOOTH. 

Generil  Booth's  difficulty  will  be  not  with  money  but 
with  men.  To  carry  out  the  immensely  diversified  and 
multifarious  departments  which  he  suggests  would 
require  a  much  more  highly-specialized  intelligence  than 
human  society  has  yet  developed.  What  he  says  of  our 
large  cities,  that  their  material  growth  has  destroyed 
their  nervous  organization,  so  it  is  to  be  feared  thai 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  will  enable  the  Salvation 
Army  or  any  other  body  of  men  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  enormous  congeries  of  complicated  problems  which 

are  involved  in  the  social 
question.  Still  the  Salva- 
tion   Army    lias  acconi- 

Slished  so  much  out  of  so 
ttle,  it  has  made  so  many 
bricks  without  straw,  that 
it  may  achieve  a  similar 
success  in  any  sphere. 
Certainly  the  organization 
of  an  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment and  the  management 
of  a  Colony  seem  to  be 
enterprizes  demanding  less 
of  the  miracle  than  the 
coi^ersion  of  habitual 
dnmkards  into  teetotal 
missionaries,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  a  drunken 
prostitute  mto  a  missionary 
of  the  Cross. 

In  any  case  General 
Booth's  book  will  rouse 
strange  echoes  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Is  it,  then,  possible 
to  save  our  brothers  ?  And 
can  this  world  be  made 
somewhat  more  of  a  home 
to  those  that  live  therein  ] 
The  very  incredulity  with 
which  these  questions  are 
heard  is  the  best  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  let  ourselves  drift 
away  from  faith,  either  in 
God  or  in  man.  Here,  at 
least,  we  have  a  man  with 
a  heart  all  fiery  and  warm 
with  love  for  his  fellow 
men,  with  an  eye  to  see 
and  a  will  to  dare,  if  so 
be  that  opportunity  is 
offered  him.  As  I  read  the  pages  of  this  epoch-making 
book  I  recall  the  conversation  which  I  had  many  years 
ago  with  Mr.  Carlyle. 

**What  should  one  do,"  I  asked  the  old  philosopher, 
''what  should  one  do  in  this  age  of  ballot-boxes  and 
of  Parliaments,  when  there  seems  nothing  to  be  done 
excepting  to  carry  elections  and  secure  the  return 
of  Parliamentary  majorities  for/oni&\V»ABvT^  the 
other?"  'Digitized  by  VJTOOvrL 
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Mr.  Carlyle  said,  "Wait,  let  those  of  you  who  have 
eyes  to  see  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  bad  and  false,  hold 
yourselves  apart  from  it  all." 

Now,  having  said  this  much  by  way  of  preface  to  explain 
how  it  was  the  book  came  to  be  written,  and  to  indicate 
I  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  spiritual 
I  progenitors  of  the  new  departure,  I  turn  to  the  book 
itself,  and  lay  before  my  readers  the  following  summary 
of  its  contents. 

The  General  calls  his  book  **In  Darkest  England,  and 
the  AVay  Out ;  "  because  in  reading  Stanley's  description 
of  the  immense  forest  of  equatorial  Africa,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  similarity  between  the  condition  of  the 
pigmies  and  cannibals  of  the  Congo  and  that  of  the 
homeless,  helpless,  destitute,  who  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  the  midst  q(  civilization.  Readers  of  this 
Review  may  remember  that  the  same  parallel  between 
civilization  and  the  primeval  forests  had  already  oc- 
curred to  a  French  writer  in  the  Nouvdle  Hemie, 

WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 

Approaching  this  book,  the  reader  naturally  asks  three 
questions :  What  does  General  Booth  propose  to  do  ? 
How  does  he  propose  to  do  it  ?  And  how  much  will  it 
cost  ?   These  questions  can  easily  be  answered.  General 
Booth  proposes  that  a  serious  practical  effort  should  bo 
made  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  lost  classes  of  the 
conununity.    He  proposes  to  do  it  by  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  agencies  already  in  operation  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  he  calculates  that  ho  can  get  the  scheme  fairly  to 
work  if  he  has  £100,000  down,  and  an  assured  income  of 
£30,000  a  year  to  follow.    Such,  in  brief,  bald  language, 
is  the  answer  to  the  three  questions  of  the  general 
reader.    To  which  the  general  reader  wiU  either  respond 
tliat  it  is  hopeless  trying  to  do  anything  more  than  mere 
tinkering  in  the  old,  old  way  at  the  outside  of  the  great 
problem  of  destitution,  vice,  and  crime,  or  that  notliing 
can  be  done  unless  there  is  a  total  reconstruction  of 
society.    He  will  further  aver  that  it  is  news  to  him  that 
the  Salvation  Army  has  done  anything  beyond  con- 
ducting an  aggressive  revivalistic  campaign  having  as  its 
ends  the  conversion  of  souls.     And,  thirdly,  he  will 
either  doubt  the  possibility  of  doing  anything  serious 
with  so  small  a  sum,  or  he  will  shake  his  head  and 
declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  so  large  an  income 
for  the  working  of  any  scheme  of  social  regeneration. 
Such  will  be  the  attitude  of  almost  every  person  outside 
the  circle  of  the  Salvation  Army  who  picks  up  General 
Booth's  book.    I  do  not  think  .1  say  too  much  when  I 
say  it  will  not    be  the  attitude  of  ton  per  cent, 
after  they  have  read  from  cover  to  cover  the  most 
remarkable  volume  that  has  been  issued  from  the  press 
this  year. 

A  UNIQUE  BOOK 

It  is  a  book  that  stands  by  itself.  In  one  sense  it  may 
bo  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  That  many 
men  are  miserable,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  calling 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Christian,  to  do  their  utmost 
to  save  their  perishing  brethren,  and  that  if  they  set  about 
the  task  in  earnest,  certain  well-known  methods  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to  ;  all  this  is  familiar  enough. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  exalted  enthusi- 
asm which  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  book  is  one 
which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  writings  of 
General  Booth.  It  is  on  the  contrary  the  abiding  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  men,  which 
has  never  failed  in  this  world  since  the  first  man  stood 
God-conquered,  with  his  face  to  heaven  upturned."  But 


the  unique  character  of  the  book  arises  from  the  combi- 
nation of  all  these  elements,  with  others  which  have 
never  hitherto  been  united  even  within  the  covers  of  a 
single  volume.  There  is  a  buoyant  enthusiasm  in  every 
page,  a  sanguine  optimism  at  which  the  youngest  among 
us  might  marvel,  combined  with  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  saddest  and  darkest  phenomena  of  existence. 
The  book  deals  with  problems,  which  of  all  others  are 
most  calculated  to  appal,  and  overwhelm  the  mind  with 
the  sense  of  desolation  and  despair,  yet  it  is  instinct 
throughout  with  a  joyous  hope  and  glowing  confidence. 
General  Booth,  face  to  face  with  the  devil,  still  believes, 
in  God. 

A  MIRACLE  OF  THE  BURNING  BUSH. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  combines  the  shrewdest  and  most  practical 
business  capacity  with  the  most  exalted  religious  en- 
thusiasm.   The  fanatic  is  usually  regarded  as  somewhat 
of  a  fool ;  no  one  can  read  this  book  through  and  think 
that  General  Booth  has  the  least  deficiency  in  practical 
capacity,  in  shrewd  common  sense  and  enormous  know- 
ledge of  men.    From  one  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  be 
a  saint,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  a  man  of  the  world  ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  combine  the  two  qualities,  the  cunning  of 
the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.    There  is- 
nothing  of  the  naive  and  guileless  innocence  of  a  clois- 
tered virtue  in  the  book,  but  though  the  serpent  is  very 
cunning  his  wiliness  and  craftiness  co-exist  with  a  simple 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  is  very  marvellous  to 
behold.    When  we  read  General  Booth's  expressions  of 
confidence  in  the  salvability  of  nuinkind  and  note  the  in- 
trepid audacity  with  which  he  sallies  forth  like  another 
David  to  attack  the  huge  Goliath  who  threatens  the  hosts 
of  our  modem  Israel,  and  remember  that  he  is  no  mere 
shepherd  boy  fresh  from  the  fold,  but  one  who  for  forty 
years  of  his  life  has  lived  and  laboured  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  emanations  from  every  form  of  human 
vice  and  wretchedness,  then  we  feel  somewhat  as  did 
Moses  when  he  stood  before  the  burning  bush,  "  and  he 
looked,  and  behold  the  bush  burned  with  fire  and  the 
bush  was  not  consumed." 

THOMAS  CABLYLE  BEDIVIVU& 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  parallel 
and  at  the  same  time  by  the  contrast  between  General 
Booth's  book  and  the  latter  day  prophecies  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  For  forty  years  and  more  Mr.  Carlyle  pro- 
phesied unto  the  men  of  his  generation,  proclaiming  in 
accents  of  deep  earnestness,  tinged,  however,  by  a  bitter 
despair,  what  should  be  done  if  we  were  not  utterly  to 
perish.  I  remember  the  bitterness  with  which  he  told 
me,  while  the  shadows  of  the  dark  valley  were  gathering 
round  him,  that  when  he  wrote  his  whole  so^  out  in 
**  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,"  and  delivered  to  the  public 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  very  truth  and  inner 
secret  of  all  things,  his  message  was  flouted,  and  **  it 
was  currently  reported,"  said  he,  with  grim  resentful- 
ness  **  it  was  currently  reported  that  I  had  written  them 
under  the  influence  of  too  much  whiskey. "  Now,  how- 
ever, another  prophet  has  arisen  with  practically  the 
same  gospel,  but  with  oh,  how  ditferent  a  setting  !  In  Mr. 
Carlyle  8  books,  his  prophetic  message  shines  out  lurid  as 
from  the  back  ground  of  thunder-cloud  amid  the  glooni 
as  of  an  eclipse  heralded  by  portents  of  ruin  and  dcciiy. 
Here  *'In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out  "  there  is 
a  brightness  and  a  gladness  as  of  a  May  day  sunrise. 
Infinite  hope  bubbles  up  in  every  page,  and  in  every 
chapter  there  is  a  calm  confidence  which  comes  from  tliu 
experience  of  one  who  in  sixty  years  of  troubled  life  can 
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say  with  full  assurance  **I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed."  That  is  not  the  only  contrast  between  the 
two.  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  befitted  the  philosopher  in  his 
study,  contented  himself  with  writing  in  large  characters 
of  livid  fire,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it  "  ;  but  the 
generation  scoffbd  and  walked  otherwhere.  General  Booth, 
equally  with  Mr.  Carlyle  writes  up  in  characters  so  plain 
that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  help  read- 
ing it,  "This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  But  he  does 
more.  He  him- 
self offiers  to 
lead  the  van. 
"This  is  the 
way,"  he  de- 
9lare8,  **I  will 
lead  you  along 
it,  follow  me  !  " 

CATHOLICITY — 

SOCIAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS. 

Another  dis- 
tinctive charac- 
teristic of  this 
book  is  its  ex- 
t  rao  rdinary 
catholicity.  In 
this  respect  I 
know  no  book 
like  it  that  has 
appeared  in  our 
time.  While  de- 
claring with 
passionate  con- 
viction in  the 
truth  and  ne- 
cessity of  the 
.gospel  which  the 
Salvation  Army 
preaches,  there 
is  not  one  word 
of  intolerance 
from  the  first 
page  to  the  last. 
It  is  easy  to 
be  broad  when 
there  is  no  in- 
tensity of  con- 
viction.  The 
liberality  of  in- 
difference is  one 
of  the  most 
familiar  phe- 
nomena of  the 
day.  ButGeneral 
Booth  is  broad 
without  being 
shallow,  and  his 
liberalism  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  attributed  to  indifierence.  He  is 
as  earnest  as  John  the  Baptist,  for  now  and  then 
the  aboriginal  preacher  reappears  crying  aloud, 
Jonah-like,  messages  calling  men  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  But  no  broad  churchman  of  our  time, 
from  Dean  Stanley  downwards,  could  display  a  more 
catholic  spirit  to  all  fellow  workers  in  the  great  harvest 
field,  which  is  white  unto  the  harvest,  but  where  the 
labourers  are  so  few.  This  spirit  he  displays  not  only  in 
the  religious  field,  but  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  he 
carries  it  into  the  domain  of  social  experiment.    The  old 
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intolerance  and  fierce  hatred  which  raged  in  the  churches 
at  many  great  crises  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  with 
us  still,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  religious  dress.  The  rival 
sects  of  socialists  hate  each  other  and  contend  with  each 
other  with  a  savagery  which  recalls  the  worst  days  of  the 
early  church.  Every  man  has  got  his  own  favourite  short 
cut  to  Utopia,  and  he  damns  all  those  who  do  not  work 
therein  with  the  unhesitating  assurance  of  an  Athanasius. 
Hence  catholicity  is  much  more  needed  and  much  moro 

rarely  found  in 
the  domain  of 
social  economics 
than  in  that  of 
religious  po- 
lemics. General 
Booth,  as  befits 
a  practical  man, 
is  supremely  in- 
diflferent  to  any 
particular  fad, 
and  constructs 
his  scheme  on 
the  principle  of 
selecting  every 
proposal  which 
i^eems  to  have 
6 tuff  in  it,  or 
is  calculated  to 
do  any  good 
to  suffering 
humanity.  The 
socialist,  the  in- 
dividualist, the 
political  econo- 
mist, the  advo- 
cate of  emigra- 
tion, and  all 
social  reformers 
will  find  what  is 
best  in  their 
own  particular 
schemes  incor- 
porated in 
General  Booth's 
schemes.  He 
claims  no 
originality,  he 
disclaims  all 
prejudice  even 
in  favour  of  his 
own  scheme. 
His  suggestions, 
he  says,  seem 
for  the  moment 
the  most  prac- 
ticable, but  he 
is  ready,  he 
tells  us  with  un- 
compromising 

frankness,  to  abandon  them  to-morrow  if  anyone  can 
show  him  a  better  way. 

A  TEACHABLE  PROPHET. 

Another  extraordinary  characteristic  of  the  book  is  its 
combination  of  supreme  humility  with  what  the  enemy 
might  describe  asoverweening  arrogance.  The  General's 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  men  is  superb.  Not 
Hildebrand,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  or  Mshommed, 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  launching  the  armies  which 
offered  to  the  world  Islam  or  the  sw<»d,  diowed  himself 
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more  supremely  possessed  with  the  confidence  of  his 

Cvidential  mission  than  does  General  Booth  in  his 
k.  **  For  this  end  was  I  created,  to  this  work  was  I 
called,  all  mj  life  has  been  a  preparation  to  fit  me  for 
its  accomplishment."  Wliile  thus  speaking  with  the 
confidence  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  charged  with  a 
divine  mission,  General  Booth  displays  a  humility  and  a 
teachableness  that  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  Over  and 
over  again  he  deplores  his  lack  of  knowledge  and  the 
insufficiency  of  his  experience,  and  admits  that  his  most 
elaborate  proposals  may  be  vitiated  by  some  flaw  or 
some  defect  which  will  make  itself  only  too  apparent 
when  they  get  into  action.  So  far  from  being  deter- 
mined to  thrust  his  scheme  as  a  panacea  down  tlie 
throats  of  reluctant  humanity  he  appeals  to  all  those  who 
may  diflfer  from  him  not  to  stand  idly  cavilling  at  his 
proposals,  but  to  produce  something  better  of  their  own, 
assuring  them  that  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to  carry 
out  to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  scheme  which  will  do 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  lapsed  classes  than  his  own. 

A  SHITTY  AND  EE80UBCEFUL  MARINER. 

General  Booth  shows  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a  bold 
and  shifty  mariner  who  has  been  ordered  to  take  a  ship 
filled  with  precious  cargo  across  a  stormy  and  rock-strewn 
ocdin  to  a  distant  port.  Quicksands  abound,  cross 
currents  continually  threaten  to  carry  the  ship  from 
her  course,  the  wind  shifts  from  point  to  point, 
now  rising  to  a  hurricane  and  then  dying  away 
to  a  dead  calm.  But  alike  by  night  and  day,  whether 
the  sky  be  black  with  clouds,  or  bright  with 
radiant  sunshine,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  or  in  a  favour- 
able gale,  he  presses  forward  to  his  distant  haven.  He 
will  tack  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  availing  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  every  favourable  current  and  every  passing 
breeze,  supremely  indifferent  to  all  accusations  of  imjon- 
sistency,  or  of  deviating  from  the  straight  line  frdm  the 
port  which  he  left  to  the  port  which  he  is  bouna,  if  s«> 
he  can  get  the  quicker  and  the  more  safely  to  his 
goal.  Hitherto  General  Booth  has  practically  been  in 
the  condition  of  a  Captain  who  relied  solely  on  his  boilers 
to  make  his  voyage.  **G^t  up  steam,  make  the  heart 
right,  keep  the  furnace  fires  going,  and  drive  ahead 
through  the  darkness  regardless  of  a  lowering  tempest  or 
of  the  swift  rushing  current  which  sweeps  you  from  your 
course."  This  book  proclaims  his  decision  in  favour  of 
adopting  a  less  reckless  and  more  practical  mode  of  navi- 
gation. While  his  reliance  is  still  placed  on  the  inner 
central  fire  he  will  not  disdain  to  utilise  the  currents,  the 
tides,  and  the  winds  which  will  make  it  easier  for  his 
straining  boilers  and  untiring  screw  to  forge  its  way 
across  the  sea. 

The  book  is  interesting  in  itself  as  a  book,  but  of  the 
bookmaking  part  of  it  it  is  absurd  to  speak.  Tou  might 
as  well  speak  of  the  rivets  and  the  paint,  in  describing 
the  performance  of  a  Cunarder,  as  to  speak  of  the  literary 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  book.  As  a  piece  of  actuality, 
full  of  life  and  force,  it  comes  to  us  in  paper  and  ink  and 
between  two  covers  ;  but  the  vehicle  of  its  presentatioa 
is  as  indifferent  as  the  quality  of  the  boards  in  which  it 
is  bound.  The  supreme  thing  is  not  the  form  but  the 
substance,  and  to  that  I  will  now  turn  with/Jut  further 
preface. 

THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  SOCIETY  AND  THE  FOREST. 

General  Booth  starts  from  the  analogy,  which  is  a 
fertile  and  fruitful  one,  between  the  equatorial  forest  and 
the  submerged  classes  of  society.  Another  writer  has 
already  drtiwn  the  parallel. 

M.  Ilugene  Simon,  in  the  Nativdle  i2evt(«,  describing 


"  Western  Civilization  from  a  Chinese  Point  of  View,' 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  a  Chinese  philosopher.  Fan- 
ta-gen,  describes  the  great  forests  of  Laos,  which  divide 
China  from  Tonkin,  and  declares  that  they  afford  only 
too  exact  an  image  of  Western  civilization. 

The  gigantic  trees  which  tower  through  the  dense  under- 
growth are  like  the  nobles  and  capitalists  of  Europe.  The 
roots  which  feed  these  favourites  of  fortune  are  stretched 
out  as  greedily  as  the  giant  roots  of  the  ba»iyan  trees.  Thtsy 
have  palaces,  they  have  villages,  they  have  entire  towns.  It 
is  by  their  means  and  for  them  that  the  greater  number  of 
immense  public  works  are  accomplished.  .  .  .  And  thus 
they  seem  to  be  the  only  dispensers  of  the  benefits  due  to  the 
discoveries  of  science— that  is  to  collectivity.  AH  force  and 
all  life  reside  in  them.  Like  the  kings  of  the  forest,  they  are 
the  kings  of  Western  Society.  This,  at  least,  is  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  Western  society  at  a  distance.  But  near 
at  hand  7  Ah,  near  at  hand  the  Chinese  sage  discovers  that 
it  is  not  only  in  splendour  that  the  simile  of  the  forest  holds. 
The  masses  who  work  in  the  shade  of  the  great  kings  are  too 
often  like  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest.  **  They  are  to  be 
met  by  millions  in  the  factories  and  mines,  these  victims  with 
human  faces— men,  women,  young  girls,  children— pale, 
sickly,  famished,  like  the  half -nourished  plants  of  the  forest 
of  Laos,  which  live  without  the  vital  juices  of  the  earth,  with- 
out air,  without  light,  and  die  without  having  been  once 
called  in  their  short  life  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  warmth  of  a 
ray  of  sun." 

The  parallel  is  well  worked  out.  We  have  our  slave 
raiders  in  the  sweaters,  our  cannibals  who  live  upon  each 
other,  our  dehumanised  pigmies,  our  industrious  toilers 
who  lose  all  faith  that  the  world  can  ever  be  anything 
but  a  vast,  steaming  malarious  overgrowth  shutting  out 
the  light  of  day,  and  therefore  shutting  out  the  light  of  God. 

ATHEISM  HADE  EASY. 

The  injustice  of  our  social  arrangements,  General 
Booth  declares,  is  to  the  mass  of  men  Atheism  made 
easy.  It  is  here  as  it  was  in  the  equatorial  forest, 
where  Dr.  Kraff  tells  us  that  one  of  the  pigmy  tribes 
had  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom,  under 
the  name  of  Yer,  they  sometimes  addressed  prayers 
in  moments  of  sadness  or  terror.  In  these  prayers  they 
say,  **  Oh,  Yer,  if  Thou  dost  really  exist,  why  dost  Thou 
let  us  be  slaves  ?  We  ask  not  for  food  or  clothing,  for 
we  live  on  snakes,  ants,  and  mice.  Thou  hast  made  us, 
wherefore  dost  Thou  let  us  be  trodden  down  ?  " 

General  Booth  describes  the  sacrifice  of  girls  which 
goes  on  in  the  midst  of  our  Christian  civilization,  and 
asks  whether  the  lot  of  a  negress  in  Central  Africa  is 
much  worse  than  that  of  a  girl  driven  into  vice  by  the 
menace  of  her  employers  or  employer,  compelled  to  sin 
to  live,  and  then  cast  out  into  the  streets,  where 
General  Booth  says  : — 

There,  even  in  the  lowest  depths,  excommunicated  by 
Humanity  and  outcast  from  Ood,  she  is  far  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  One  true  Saviour  than  all  the  men  who  forced  her 
down,  aye,  and  than  all  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  who 
stand  silently  by  while  these  fiendish  wron^  are  perpetrated 
before  their  very  eyes.  The  blood  boils  with  impotent  rage 
at  the  sight  of  these  enormities,  callously  inflicted,  and 
silently  borne  by  these  miserable  victims.  Nor  is  it  only 
women  who  are  the  victims,  although  their  fate  is  the 
most  tra^c.  Those  firms  which  reduce  sweating  to  a  fine 
art,  who  systematically  and  deliberately  defraud  the  work- 
man of  his  pay,  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  who 
rob  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  who  for  a  pretence  make 
great  professions  of  public  spirit  and  philanthrophy,  these 
men  nowadays  are  sent  to  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  the 
people.  The  old  prophets  sent  them  to  Hell— but  we  have 
changed  all  that.  Tney  send  their  yictims  to  Hell,  and  are 
rewarded  by  all  that  wealth  can  do  to  make  their  lives 
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comfortable.  Read  the  House  of  Lords'  Report  on  the 
Sweating  System,  and  ask  if  any  African  slave  system,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  superior  civilization  and  therefore 
sensitiveness  of  the  victims,  reveals  more  misery.  Darkest 
England,  like  Darkest  Africa,  reeks  with  malaria.  The  foul 
and  fetid  breath  of  our  slums  is  almost  as  poisonous  as  that 
of  the  African  swamp.  Fever  is  as  chronic  there  as  in  the 
Equator. 

WHO  ARE  THE  SUBMERGED  TEITTH  ? 

Who,  then,  are  the  dwellers  in  Darkest  England?  They 
are  those  whom 
General  Booth  de- 
scribes as  the  Lost. 
But  who  are  the 
Lost? 

I  reply,  not  in  a 
religious,  but  in  a 
social  sense,  the  Lost 
are  those  who  have 
gone  under,  who  have 
lost  their  foothold 
in  society,  those  to 
whom  the  prayei'  to 
our  Heavenly  Father, 
•*  Give  us  day  by  day 
our  daily  bread,"  is 
either  unfulfilled,  or 
only  fulfilled  by  the 
Devil's  agency:  by 
the  earnings  of  vice, 
the  proceeds  of 
crime,  or  the  contri- 
bution which  the  rate 
collector  enforces  by 
the  threat  of  gaol. 

But  I  will  be  more 
precise.  The  deni- 
sens  in  Darkest  Eng- 
land, for  whom  I 
appeal,  are  (1)  those 
who  in  a  month 
would  all  be  dead 
from  sheer  starva- 
tion were  they  ex- 
olnsively  dependent 
upon  the  money 
earned  by  their  own 
work,  or  which  they 
receive  as  interest 
or  profit  upon  their 
capital  or  their 
property,  and  (2) 
those  who  by  their 
ntmost  exertions  an 
unable  to  attain  the 
minimum  allowance 
of  food  which  the 
law  prescribes  as 
indispensable  even 
for  the  worst  crimi- 
nals in  our  gaols. 

In  attempting  to  take  a  census  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  regarded  as  coming  under  his 
category,  General  Booth  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  about  three  millions  in  Great  Britain,  which  is 
about  a  tenth  of  the  population.  If  you  take  the  paupers, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  the  prostitutes,  the  criminals,  the 
homeless,  and  the  out-of-works,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  three  millions  of  human  beings,  whom  the  General 
calls  the  submerged  tenth,  to  whom  civilization  has  been 
a  failure,  and  who  are  in  circumstances  which  predispose 


them  to  atheism  and  all  the  evils  which  spring  from  the 
loss  of  faitii  in  the  righteous  governance  of  the  universe. 
A  certain  number  of  these  three  millions  is  already 
cared  for  by  the  State  or  by  charity  in  one  form  or 
another.  By  eliminating  all  these  to  which  society  has  in 
some  way  fulfilled  its  responsibility,  there  remains  a 
residual  million,  who  are  the  out-of-works,  the  un- 
employed, the  prostitutes,  the  habitual  drunkards,  and 
their  children.    General  Booth  asks  about  this  million:— 


Is  anything  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
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Can  anything  be  done 
for  them?  Or  is 
this  million-headed 
mass  to  be  regarded 
as  offering  a  problem 
as  insoluble  as  that 
of  London  sewage, 
which,  feculent  ami 
festering,  swings 
heavily  up  and  down 
the  basin  of  the 
Thames  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the 
tide  ?  This  submerged 
tenth,  is  it,  then, 
beyond  the  reach  of 
the  nine-tenths  in 
the  midst  of  whom 
they  live,  and  around 
whose  homes  they ' 
rot  and  die  ? 

THOSE   WHO  ARE 
DAMNED  INTO  THE 


General  Booth 
shudders  while  he 
admits  that  the 
more  forbidding 
doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism should  have 
been  to  some  extent 
rehabilitated  by  the 
favourite  scientific 
doctrines  of  our 
day.    He  says: — 

The  doctrine  of 
Heredity  and  the 
suggestion  of  Auto- 
matism come  peril- 
ously near  re-estab- 
lishing, on  scientific 
bases,  the  useful 
doctrine  of  Reproba- 
tion which  has  cast 
so  terrible  a  shadow 
over  the  Christian 
Church.  For  thou- 
sands upon  thou- 
sands of  these  poor 
wretches  are,  as 
Bishop  South  tnily  said, "  not  so  much  bom  into  this  world  as 
damned  into  it."  The  bastard  of  a  harlot,  bom  in  a  brothel, 
suckled  on  gin,  and  familiar  from  earliest  infancy  with  all  the 
bestialities  of  debauch,  violated  before  she  was  twelve,  and 
driven  out  into  the  streets  by  her  mother  a  year  or  two  later, 
what  chance  is  there  for  such  a  girl  in  this  world— I  say 
nothing  about  the  next  1 

But  General  Booth  rejects  the  gospel  of  despair  in  its 
quasi-scientific  dress  as  resolutely  as  he  did  when  it  dis- 
guised itself  under  the  authority  of  religion.  His  re- 
ligious faith  comes  to  the  rescue.    He  says : — 


[Londfti  Stereoscopic  Company. 
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There  is  no  gainsaying  the  immensity  of  the  problems.  It  is 
appalling  enough  to  make  man  despair.  But  those  who  do 
not  put  their  trust  in  man  alone,  but  in  One  who  is  Almighty, 
have  no  right  to  despair.  To  despair  is  to  lose  faith ;  to 
despair  is  to  forget  God.  Without  God  we  can  do  nothing  in 
this  frightful  chaos  of  human  misery.  But  with  God  we 
can  do  all  things,  and  in  the  faith  that  He  has  made  in  His 
image  all  the  children  of  men  we  face  even  this  hideous 
wreckage  of  humanity  with  a  cheerful  confidence  that  if  we 
are  but  faithful  to  our  own  high  calling  He  will  not  fail  to 
open  up  a  way  of  deliverance. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  those  who  arc  endeavouring 
to  open  up  a  way  of  esciipe  without  any  consciousness  of 
God's  help.  For  them  I  feel  only  infinite  sympathy  and  love. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  endeavouring  to  give  bread  to  the 
hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  above  all,  work  to  the 
workless,  they  are  to  that  extent  endeavouring  to  do  the 
will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  and  woe  be  unto  all 
those  who  say  them  nay.  But  to  be  orphaned  of  all  sense  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  surely  not  a  secret  source  of  strength. 
It  is  in  most  cases — it  would  be  in  my  own—  the  secret  of 
paralysis.  If  I  did  not  feel  my  Father's  hand  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  hear  His  voice  in  the  silence  of  the  night  watches 
bidding  me  put  my  hand  to  this  thing,  I  would  shrink  back 
dismayed,  but  as  it  is  I  dare  not. 

SALVATION  FOR  ALL,  NOT  ONLY  FOR  THE  ELECT. 

The  same  spirit  leads  him  to  reject  all  schemes  of 
social  regeneration  that  are  only  applicable  to  a  limited 
number.  No  limited  scheme  of  salvation  will  satisfy 
him,  he  rejects  all  proposals  that  will  only  apply  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  miserable  ; — 

It  is  the  thrifty,  the  industrious,  the  sober,  the  thoughtful 
who  can  take  advantage  of  these  plans.  But  the  thrifty, 
the  industrious,  the  sober,  and  the  thoughtful  are  already 
very  well  able  for  the  most  part  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
No  one  will  ever  make  even  a  visible  dint  on  the  morass 
of  squalor  who  does  not  deal  with  the  unthrifty,  the 
drunken,  the  lazy,  and  the  improvident.  The  Scheme  of 
Social  Salvation  is  not  worth  discussion  which  is  not  as  wide 
as  the  Scheme  of  Eternal  Salvation  set  forth  in  the  Gospel. 
The  glad  tidings  must  be  to  every  creature,  not  merely  to  an 
elect  few  who  are  to  be  saved  while  the  mass  of  their  fellows 
are  predestined  to  a  temporal  damnation.  We  have  had  this 
doctrine  of  an  inhuman  cast-iron  political  economy  too  long 
enthroned  amongst  us.  It  is  now  time  to  fling  down  the 
false  idol,  and  proclaim  a  Temporal  Salvation  as  full,  free, 
and  universal,  and  with  no  other  limitations  than  the 
"  Whosoever  will "  of  the  Gospel.  To  attempt  to  save  the 
lost,  we  must  accept  no  limitations  to  human  brotherhood. 
If  the  Scheme  which  I  set  forth  in  these  and  the  following 
pages  is  not  applicable  to  the  Thief,  the  Harlot,  the  Drunkard, 
and  the  Sluggard,  it  may  as  well  be  dismissed  without 
ceremony.  As  Christ  came  to  call  not  the  saints  but  sinners 
to  repentance,  so  the  New  Message  of  Temporal  Salvation, 
of  salvation  from  pinching  poverty,  from  r?igs  and  misery, 
can  be  offered  to  all. 

WANTED,  A  SOCIAL  LIFE  BRIGADE. 

He  is  equally  opposed  to  those  who  would  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  lay  the  responsibility  on  the  iron  laws  of 
political  economy : — 

Laissez  faire,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  excuses  by  which  those  who  stand  on  firm 
ground  salve  their  conscience  when  they  leave  their  brother 
to  sink,  how  do  they  look  when  we  apply  them  to  the  actual 
loss  of  life  at  sea  7  Does  laissez  faire  man  the  lifeboat  7 
Will  the  inexorable  laws  of  political  economy  save  the  ship- 
wrecked sailor  from  the  boiling  serf?  They  often  enough 
are  responsible  for  his  disaster.  Coffin  ships  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  blessed  policy  of  non-interference  with  the 
legitimate  operations  of  commerce,  but  no  desire  to  make  it 
pay  created  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  no  law  of 
supply  and  demand  actuates  the  volunteers  who  risk  their 
lives  to  bring  the  shipwrecked  to  shore. 


What  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
Society.    We  want  a  Social  Lifeboat  Institution,  a  Social 
.  Lifeboat  Brigade  to  sn&tch  from  the  abyss  thote  who,  if  left 
to  themselves,  will  perish  as  miserably  as  the  crew  of  a  ship 
that  founders  in  mid-ocean. 

BETTER  KILL  THEM  THAN  DO  NOTHING. 

He  admits  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  but  he  roundly 
declares  that  it  would  be  better  to  poison  the  millian 
than  to  allow  them  to  flounder  on  as  they  do  at  present. 
Here  is  the  passage  which  will  prob»bly  excite  some 

discussion  : — 

When  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat  under  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  off  his 
sick  and  wounded,  he  ordered  his  doctors  to  poison  every 
man  in  the  hospital.  A  general  has  before  now  massacred 
his  prisoners  rather  than  allow  them  to  escape.  These  lost 
ones  are  the  Prisoners  of  Society ;  they  are  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  our  hosr  itals.  What  a  shriek  would  arise  from 
the  civilized  woild  if  it  were  proposed  to  administer  to-night 
to  every  one  of  these  millions  such  a  dose  of  morphine  that 
they  would  sleep  to  wake  no  more.  But  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  would  it  not  be  much  less  cruel  than  to  allow 
them  to  drag  on  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  in  misery, 
anguish,  and  despair,  driven  into  vice  and  hunted  into  crime* 
until  at  last  disease  harries  them  into  the  grave  7 

THE  FIRST  TASK  OF  ENFRANCHISED  DEMOCRACY. 

At  the  outset  General  Booth  has  to  deal  with  those 
who  consider  he  under-estimates  the  numbers  to  be  dealt 
with.    He  says:  — 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  numbers  of  the  wretched 
are  far  in  excess  of  my  figures,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
excepting  this,  that  if  the  evil  is  so  much  greater  than  I 
have  described,  then  let  your  efforts  be  proportioned  to  your 
estimate,  not  to  mine.  The  great  point  with  each  of  us  is, 
not  how  many  of  the  wretched  exist  to-day,  but  how  few 
shall  there  exist  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

The  dark  and  dismal  jungle  of  pauperism,  vice,  and  despair 
is  the  inheritance  to  which  we  have  succeeded  from  the 
genemtions  iind  centuries  past,  during  which  wars,  insurreo 
tions,  and  internal  troubles  left  our  forefathers  srnall  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  well-being  of  the  sunken  tenth.  Now  that 
we  have  happened  upon  more  fortunate  times,  let  us  recognise 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  and  set  to  work,  regardless 
of  party  distinctions  and  religious  differences,  to  make  this 
world  of  ours  a  little  bit  more  like  home  for  these  whom  we 
call  our  brethren. 

Democracy  having  entered  on  its  inheritance,  must 
now  proceed  to  put  its  home  in  order,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
said,  speaking  at  Glasgow,  with  General  Booth's  scheme 
in  his  eye;  the  politics  of  the  future  will  be  the  politics 
of  the  poor  man.  While  the  toiler  was  struggling  to 
obtain  possession  of  power  he  could  not  concern  himself 
with  these  questions  which  are  coming  up  to-day. 
The  householders  enfranchised,  in  country  and  in  town 
alike,  must  set  about  making  this  world  a  little  bit 
more  like  home  "  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

NOT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  UTOPIA. 

What  is  then  the  immediate  objective  of  the  General  ? 
He  tells  us,  quite  truly,  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  although 
sympathizing  intensely  with  the  aspirations  which  lie  be- 
hind Socialist  dreams,  he  cannot  make  the  immediate  inau- 
guration of  the  millennium  his  practical  objective. 
Speaking  of  Henry  George,  Edward  Bellamy,  and  the 
Collectivists,  he  says  : —  ^ 

What  these  good  people  want  to  do,  I  also  want  to  do,  and 
if  they  can  do  it  better  their  way  than  I  can  do  it  in  my 
way,  I  shall  be  glad  enough,  for  I  am  a  practical  man  dealing 
with  the  actualities  of  to-day.  I  h«ave  no  preconceived 
theories,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  am  singularly  free  from 
prejudices.   I  am  ready  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  who  wiH 
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«iiow  me  any  good.  I  keep  my  mind  open  on  all  these 
subjects ;  and  am  quite  prepared  to  hail  with  open  arms  any 
Utopia  that  is  offered  me.  But  it  must  be  within  range  of 
rny  finger-tips.  It  is  of  no  use  to  me  if  it  is  in  the  clouds. 
•Cheques  on  the  Bank  of  Futurity  I  accept  gladly  enough  as 
a,  free  gift,  but  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  them  as  if 
they  were  current  coin,  or  to  try  to  cash  them  at  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  religious  cant,  which  rids  itself  of  all  the  importunity 
of  suffering  humanity  by  drawing  unnegotiable  bills  payable 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  is  not  more  impracticable  than 
tlie  Socialistic  clap-trap  which  postpones  all  redress  of 
human  suffering  until  after  the  general  overturn.  Both  take 
refuge  in  the  Future  to  escape  a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  Present,  and  it  matters  little  to  the  sufferers  whether  the 
future  is  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  or  the  other.  Both  are, 
for  them,  equally  out  of  reach.  When  the  sky  falls  we  shall 
-catch  larks.  No  doubt.  But  in  the  meantime  ?  It  is  the  mean- 
time that  is  the  only  time  in  which  we  have  to  work.  It  is 
in  the  meantime  that  the  people  must  be  fed,  that  their  life's 
work  must  be  done  or  left  undone  for  ever.  Nothing  that  I 
have  to  propose  in  this  book  or  that  I  propose  to  do  by  my 
scheme  will  in  the  least  prevent  the  coming  of  any  of  the 
Utopias.  I  leave  the  limitless  infinite  of  the  future  to  the 
Utopians.  They  may  build  there  as  they  please.  As  for  me, 
it  is  indispensable  that  whatever  I  do  is  founded  on  existing 
fact,  and  provides  a  present  help  for  the  actual  need. 

BUT  TO  SECURE  THE  CAB  HORSE  CHARTER  FOR  MAN. 

What  then  is  his  ideal  ?   General  Booth  8a3r8  : — 

I  sorrowfully  admit  that  it  would  be  Utopian  in  our  present 
social  arrangements  to  dream  of  allowing  for  every  honest 
Englishman  a  gaol  standard  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Some  time  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  every  honest 
worker  on  English  soil  will  always  be  as  warmly  clad,  as 
healthily  housed,  and  as  regularly  fed  as  our  criminal  convicts 
— but  that  is  not  yet.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  hope  for  many 
years  to  come  that  human  beings  generally  will  be  as  weU 
cared  for  as  horses. 

What  then  is  the  standard  towards  which  we  may  venture 
to  aim  with  some  prospect  of  realization  in  our  time  ?  It  is  a 
.  very  humble  one,  but  if  realized  it  would  solve  the  worst 
problem  of  modern  society. 

It  is  the  standard  of  the  London  cab  horse. 

^Vhen  in  the  streets  of  London  a  cab  horse,  weary  or 
careless  or  stupid,  trips  and  falls  and  lies  stretched  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  traffic,  there  is  no  question  of  debating  how  he 
•came  to  stumble  before  we  try  to  get  him  on  his  legs  again. 

The  Cab  Horse  Charter  consists  of  two  points  ;  work 
is  given  him,  and  with  work  food  and  lodging  ;  secondly, 
if  he  falls  down  he  is  picked  up  again.  The  Oab  Horse 
Charter  for  the  two-legged  human  worker  is  General 
Booth's  foiTuula.  Work  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  a  helping  hand  for  all  who  are  down,  these  are 
the  General's  ideals. 

^'OOD  IN  CURSING  GIVES  US  BETTER  GIFTS  THAN  MAN  IN 
BENEDICTION." 

Speaking  of  the  homeless  out-of-works,  General  Booth 
says : — 

There  is  a  depth  below  that  of  the  dweller  in  the  slums. 
It  is  that  of  the  dweller  in  the  street,  who  has  not  even  a 
lair  in  the  slums  which  he  can  call  his  own.  The  houseless 
unemployed  is  in  one  respect  at  least  like  Him  of  whom  it 
was  said,  The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  the  beasts  of  the 
field  have  holes,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
His  head."  These  men  are  gradually,  but  surely,  being 
sucked  down  into  the  quicksand  of  modem  life.  They 
stretch  out  their  grimy  hands  to  us  in  vain  appeal,  not  for 
•charity,  but  for  work.  Work,  work  I  it  is  always  work  that 
they  ask.  The  Divine  curse  is  to  them  the  most  blessed  of 
benedictions.  '*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  thy 
bread,"  but  alas  for  these  forlorn  sons  of  Adam,  they  fail  to 
find  the  bread  to  eat,  for  society  has  no  work  for  them  to  do. 


They  have  not  even  leave  to  sweat.  Before  discussing  how 
they  can  in  the  second  Adam  *'  all  be  made  alive,"  had  we 
not  better  restore  them  to  their  share  in  the  heritage  of 
labour  which  is  theirs  by  right  of  descent  from  the  first 
Adam? 

THE  PHILANTHROPIC  ANALOGY  TO  THE  RAILWAY. 

Can  it  be  done  ?  General  Booth  thinks  it  can — ^nay, 
he  is  sure  of  it.    He  says  : — 

I  am  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  possibility  of  inaugu- 
rating a  millennium  by  any  Scheme ;  but  the  triumphs  of 
science  deal  so  much  with  the  utilization  of  waste  material 
that  I  do  not  despair  that  something  might  be  done  in  the 
utilization  of  this  waste  human  product.  If  the  alchemy  of 
science  can  extract  beautiful  colours  from  coal  tar,  cannot 
Divine  alchemy  enable  us  to  evolve  gladness  and  brightness 
out  of  the  agonized  hearts  and  dark,  dreary,  loveless  lives  of 
these  doomed  mjrriads?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in 
God's  world  God's  children  may  be  able  to  do  something  if 
they  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  campaign 
against  these  great  evils  which  are  the  nightmare  of  our 
existence  ? 

The  remedy,  it  may  be,  is  simpler  than  some  imagine. 
The  key  to  the  enigma  may  lie  closer  to  our  hands  without 
our  knowing  it.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century  mankind  had  not  found  out, 
with  aJl  its  striving  after  cheap  and  easy  transport,  the 
miraculous  difference  that  would  be  brought  about  by  laying 
down  two  parallel  lines  of  metal.  All  the  great  men  and 
the  wise  men  of  the  past  lived  and  died  oblivious  of  that 
fact.  The  greatest  mechanicians  and  engineers  of  antiquity, 
the  men  who  bridged  all  the  rivers  of  Europe,  the  architects 
who  built  the  cathedrals  which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  failed  to  discern  what  seems  to  us  so  obviously  simple 
a  proposition,  that  two  parallel  lines  of  rail  would  diminish 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  transport  to  a  minimum.  Without 
that  discovery  the  steam  engine,  which  has  itself  been  an 
invention  of  quite  recent  years,  would  have  failed  to  trans- 
form civilisation. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  the  philanthropic  sphere  is  to  find 
somethmg  analogous  to  the  engineer's  parallel  bars.  This 
discovery  I  think  I  have  made,  and  hence  have  I  written  this 
book. 

A  SUGGESTED  LAZARUS  DAY. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  General  through  the 
various  chapters  in  which  he  passes  in  review  the  various 
classes  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  I  merely  quote  one  or 
two  paragraphs  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which 
General  Booth  deals  with  this  matter.  Speaking  of  the 
unemployed,  ho  says  : — 

Three  years  ago  in  London  there  were  Church  parades  to 
the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  bivouacs  in  Trafalgar  Square,  etc. 
Lazarus  showed  his  rags  and  his  sores  too  conspicuously  for 
the  convenience  of  Dives,  and  was  summarily  dealt  with  in 
the  name  of  Law  and  Order.  But  as  we  have  Lord  Mayors 
Days,  when  all  the  well-fed  fur-clad  City  Fathers  go  in  state 
coaches  through  the  town,  why  should  we  not  have  a  Lazarus 
Day  in  which  the  starving  out-of-works  should  crawl  in  all 
the  windowed  raggedness  through  the  main  thoroughfares, 
past  the  palaces  and  treasure-houses  of  London  7 

PEINE  DURE  ET  FORTE. 

Referring  to  the  desperate  condition  of  discharged 
prisoners,  who  are  driven  back  to  crime  by  the  impossibiBty 
of  finding  any  employment,  he  says  : — 

Who  will  give  these  men  a  helping  hand  ?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  merciful  t^  kill 
them  off  at  once  instead  of  sternly  crushing  them  out  of  all 
semblance  of  honest  manhood  ?  Society  recoils  from  such  a 
short  cut.  Her  virtuous  scruples  remind  me  of  the  subter- 
fuge by  which  English  law  evaded  the  veto  on  torture. 
Torture  was  forbidden,  but  the  custom  of  placing  an 
obstinate  witness  under  a  press  and  idowly  crushing  him 
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within  a  hairbreadth  of  death  was  legalized  and  practised. 
So  it  is  to-day.  When  the  criminal  comes  oat  of  gaol  he 
whole  world  is  often  but  a  press  whose  punishment  is  sharp 
and  cruel  indeed.  Nor  can  the  victim  escape  even  if  he 
opens  his  mouth  and  speaks. 

A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  DRUNKARDS. 

Hero  is  his  suggestion  of  a  similar  kind  about 
drunkards  : — 

If  the  drunkards  are  to  be  rescued  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  done  for  them  than  at  present  is  attempted, 
unless,  of  course,  we  decide  definitely  to  allow  the  iron  laws 
of  nature  to  work  themselves  out  in  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit.  In  that  case  it  might  be  more  merciful  to  facilitate 
the  slow  workings  of  natural  law.  There  is  no  need  of 
establishing  a  lethal  chamber  for  drunkards  like  that  into 
which  the  lost  dogs  of  London  are  driven,  to  die  in 
peaceful  sleep  under  the  influence  of  carbonic  oxide.  The 
State  would  only  need  to  go  a  little  further  than  it 
goes  at  present  in  the  way  of  supplying  poison  to  the 
community.  If,  in  addition  to  planting  a  flamicg  gin 
palace  at  each  comer,  free  to  all  who  enter,  it  were 
to  supply  free  gin  to  all  who  have  attained  a 
certain  recognised  standard  of  inebriety,  delirium  tremens 
would  soon  reduce  the  dipsomaniac  population  to  manageable 
proportions.  I  can  imagine  a  cynical  millionaire  of  the 
scientific  philanthropic  school  making  a  clearance  of  all  the 
drunkards  in  a  district  by  the  simple  expedient  of  an  unlim- 
ited allowance  of  proof  spirit.  But  that  for  us  is  out  of  the 
question. 

THE  CASUAL  WARD  AND  THE  GAOL. 

Speaking  of  remedies  and  palliatives,  he  says : — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  assured 
one  of  my  officers,  who  went  to  inquire  for  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  "that  no  further  machinery  was  necessary. 
All  that  was  needed  in  this  direction  they  already  had  in 
working  order,  and  that  to  create  any  further  machinery 
would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

That  is,  of  course,  not  General  Booth's  opinion.  He 
is  very  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  machinery.  Speaking 
of  casual  wards  and  the  Poor  Law  administration,  he 
says : — 

There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  treat  them  as  human 
beings,  to  deal  with  them  as  individuals,  to  appeal  to  their 
hearts,  to  help  them  on  their  legs  again.  They  are  simply 
units,  no  more  thought  of  and  cared  for  than  if  they  were  so 
many  coflfee  beans  passing  through  a  coffee  mill ;  and  as  the 
net  result  of  all  my  experience  and  observation  of  men  and 
things,  I  must  assert  unhesitatingly  that  anything  which 
dehumanises  the  individual,  anything  which  treats  a  man  as 
if  he  were  only  a  number  of  a  series  or  a  cog  in  a  wheel  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  character,  the  aspirations,  the  tempta- 
tions, and  the  idiosyncnicies  of  the  man,  must  utterly  fail  as 
a  remedial  agency.  The  Casual  Ward  at  the  best  is  merely  a 
squalid  resting  place  for  the  Casual  in  his  downward  career. 
If  an3rthing  is  to  be  done  for  these  men,  it  must  be  done  by 
other  agents  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws. 

The  gaol  still  continues  to  be  the  chief  remedy 
prescribed  by  Society  for  all  desperate  cases.  Genersd 
booth  says : — 

But  in  social  maladies  we  are  still  in  the  age  of  the  blood- 
letter  and  the  strait  waistcoat.  The  gaol  is  the  specific  of 
despair.  When  all  else  fails  Society  will  always  undertake 
to  feed,  clothe,  warm,  and  house  a  man,  if  only  he  will 
commit  a  crime.  It  will  do  it  also  in  suoh  a  fashion  as  to 
render  it  no  temporary  help,  but  a  permanent  necessity. 
Society  says  to  the  individual,  "  To  qualify  for  free  board 
and  lodging  you  must  conmiit  a  crime.  But  if  you  do  you 
must  pay  the  price.  You  must  allow  me  to  ruin  your 
character,  and  doom  vou  for  the  rest  of  your  life  to 
destitution,  modified  by  tne  occasional  success  of  criminality." 


General  Booth  deplores  the  demoralization  occasioned! 
by  charity.  He  exposes  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
at  haphazard  schemes  of  emigration.  He  declares  thAt 
schooling  has  done  nothing  to  solve  this  social  problem- 
Trade  unionism  he  commends,  but  asks  how  can  an 
edifice  be  stable  which  is  built,  not  upon  rock,  but  upoo 
the  quagmire  of  unorganized  and  workless  labour  ?  Co- 
operation, he  maintains,  is  good,  but  Co-operation,  as 
little  as  Socialism  or  Individualism,  will  succeed  in 
feeding  the  hungry  Out-of-Work  who  stands  before  your 
door  and  asks  for  leave  to  labour  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a  chance  to  live. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHEME. 

Before  describing  his  scheme  General  Booth  defines 
the  essentials  which  any  scheme  must  possess  to  be 
successful.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  must  change  the  man  if  he  fell  by  his  own  fault. 

2.  It  must  change  his  circumstances  if  they  tripped  him  ap 

or  bore  him  down. 

3.  It  must  be  as  big  as  the  evil  with  which  it  has  to  cope. 

4.  It  must  be  permanent. 

5.  It  must  be  immediately  practicable. 

It  must  not  demoralize  those  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit. 
7.  It  must  not  benefit  one  class  by  injuring  another. 

THE  MOST  ESSENTIAL. 

Of  these  the  most  essential  is  the  first.   He  declares : — 

The  problem  is  insoluble,  I  am  absolutely  convinced,  unless 
it  is  possible  to  bring  new  moral  life  into  the  soul  of  these 
people.  It  is  the  first  end  of  every  social  reformer  whose 
work  is  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  new  birth,  *•  Yon 
must  be  bom  again." 

To  get  a  man  soundly  saved  it  is  not  enor.gh  to  put  on  him 
a  pair  of  new  breeches,  to  give  him  regular  work,  or  even  to 
give  him  a  university  education.  These  things  are  all  outside 
a  man,  and  if  the  inside  remains  unchanged  you  have  wasted 
your  labour.  You  must  in  some  way  or  other  graft  upon  the 
man's  nature  a  new  nature,  which  has  in  it  the  element  of  the 
divine.  All  that  I  propose  in  this  book  is  governed  by  that 
principle. 

THE  SCHEME  AS  A  GREAT  MACHINE. 

Now  we  come  to  what  he  proposes.    This  is  what  he 
sajrs  of  his  scheme  as  a  whole  : — 

The  Scheme  in  its  entirety  may  aptly  be  compared  to  a 
great  Machine,  f  oundationed  in  the  lowest  slums  and  purlieus 
of  our  great  towns  and  cities,  drawing  up  into  its  embrace 
the  depraved  and  destitute  of  all  classes ;  receiving  thieves, 
harlots,  paupers,  drunkards,  prodigals,  all  alike  on  the 
simple  condions  of  their  being  willing  to  work  and  to 
conform  to  discipline.  Drawing  up  these  poor  outcasts, 
reforming  them,  and  creating  in  them  habits  of  industry, 
honesty,  and  truth ;  teaching  them  methods  by  which  alike 
the  bread  that  perishes  and  that  which  endures  to  Everlasting" 
Life  can  be  won.  Forwarding  them  from  the  City  to  the 
Country,  and  there  continuing  the  process  of  regeneration, 
and  then  pouring  them  forth  on  to  the  virgin  soils  that  await 
their  coming  in  other  lands,  keeping  hold  of  them  with  a 
strong  government,  and  yet  making  them  free  men  and 
women ;  and  so  laying  the  foundations,  perchance,  of 
another  empire  to  swell  to  vast  proportions  in  later  times. 
Why  not? 

WHAT  IS  THE  SOCIAL  QtJFiSTION  ? 

This  is  the  way  General  Booth  constitutes  the  problem 
which  threatens  civilization.    He  says  : — 

The  social  problem  presents  itself  before  us  whenever  a 
hungry,  dirty,  and  ragged  man  stands  at  our  door  asking  if 
we  can  give  him  a  crust  or  a  job.  That  is  the  social  question. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  that  man  ?  He  has  no  money  in 
his  purse,  all  that  he  can  pawn  he  has  pawned  long  ago,  his 
stomach  is  as  empty  as  his  purse,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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clothes  npon  his  back,  even  if  sold  on  the  best  terms,  would 
not  fetch  a  shilling.  Theire  he  stands,  your  brother,  with 
sixpennyworth  of  rags  to  cover  his  nakedness  from  his 
fellow  men  and  not  sixpennyworth  of  victuals  within  his 
reach.  He  asks  for  work,  which  he  will  set  to,  even  on  his 
empty  stomach  and  in  his  ragged  uniform,  if  so  be  that  you 
will  give  him  something  for  it,  but  his  hands  are  idle  for  no 
one  employs  him.  What  are  you  to  do  with  that  man? 
That  is  the  great  note  of  interrogation  that  confronts 
Society  to-day.  Not  only  in  overcrowded  England,  but  in 
newer  countries  beyond  the  sea  where  Society  has  not 
yet  provided  a  means  by  which  the  men  can  be  put  upon  the 
land  and  the  land  be  made  to  feed  the  men. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  ITS  SOLUTION. 

His  first  step  is  to  take  that  hungry,  workless  wight 
and  give  him  some  food  for  his  belly  and  a  shelter  for 
the  night.  This  he  proposes  to  do  by  the  extension  of 
his  fo^  and  shelter  depots,  some  five  of  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  the  last  two  years  in  various  parts  of 
London.  The  result  of  their  operations  goes  to  prove 
that  you  can  give  a  man  a  filling  supper  and  substantial 
breakfast,  and  a  bed  in  a  well-warmed  room,  at  a  cost  of 
little  more  than  fourpence.  At  fourpence  a  head  General 
Booth  is  willing  to  provide  supper,  breakfast,  and  bed 
for  all  the  Cut-of -Works  in  the  land.  But  what  if  your 
homeless,  starving  wanderer  has  not  got  fourpence  ?  is  he 
to  be  turned  into  the  street  hungry  and  shelterless,  to 
sleep  on  the  Embankment  ?  By  no  means ;  wifh  or 
without  fourpence.  General  Booth  proposes  to  take  him 
into  his  shelter,  but  if  he  has  no  fourpence  he  must  not 
go  out  therefrom  until  he  has  done  fourpennyworth  of 
work  to  pay  for  his  bed  and  board. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WORKLESS-— NOT  CHARITY. 

This  work  General  Booth  proposes  to  find  for  him  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  establishment  of  labour  yards 
or  factories  in  connection  with  the  Shelters  where  the 
penniless  unemployed  will  be  engaged  on  such  rough  and 
simple  industry  as  chopping  wood  for  firewood,  making 
mats,  sewing  sacks,  etc.  Their  work  will  be  duly 
measured,  and  when  they  have  done  their  fourpennyworth 
they  will  be  free  to  go  and  seek  work  elsewhere.  As  long 
as  they  will  work  for  their  rations  and  a  bed  for  the  night. 
General  Booth  proposes  to  find  them  employment, 
relying  upon  the  reluctance  of  the  workman  to  earn  no 
more  than  his  rations  to  prevent  a  glut  of  his  labour  yard 
with  workmen  who  are  now  employed  elsewhere. 

General  Booth  stoutly  insists  upon  the  principle  of 
exacting  full  measure  of  work  from  the  workers.  He 
would  only  keep  them  at  it  for  eight  hours  a  day,  but  for 
that  eight  hours  they  must  work.    He  says  : — 

Here  is  no  pretence  of  charity  beyond  the  charity  which 
gives  a  man  remunerative  labour.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
pay  men  wages.  What  we  propose  is  to  enable  those,  male 
or  female,  who  are  destitute,  to  earn  their  rations  and  do 
enough  work  to  pay  for  their  lodgings  until  they  are  able  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  wages  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  compulsion  upon  anyone  to  resort  to  our  shelter,  but  if 
a  penniless  man  wants  food  he  must,  as  a  rule,  do  work  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  what  he  has  of  food  or  other  accommodation. 
I  say  as  a  rule,  because,  of  course,  our  officers  will  be  allowed 
to  make  exceptions  in  extreme  cases,  but  the  rule  will  be  first 
work,  then  eat.  And  that  amount  of  work  will  be  exacted 
rigorously.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes  this  scheme  from 
mere  charitable  relief. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  hand  in  establishing  a  new  centre 
of  demoralization.   So  much  coffee,  so  much  bread,  so  much  • 
shelter,  so  much  warmth  and  light  from  me,  but  so  much 
labour  in  return  from  hix^i. 


What  labour  ?  it  is  asked.  For  answer  to  this  question  I 
would  like  tC'  take  you  down  to  my  industrial  workshop  in 
Whitechapel.  There  you  will  see  the  Scheme  in  experimental 
operation. 

LABOUR  FACrrORY  AT  WHITECfHAPEL. 

General  l^ooth  describes  his  factory  as  it  has  been  seen 
by  many  of  us  in  practical  work.  There  are  some  70  to 
80  people  employed  there  who  have  been  gathered  up 
out  of  the  streets,  and  the  experiment  has  been  a  very 
remarkable  success.    He  says : — 

It  will  be  asked  how  do  these  out-of-works  conduct  them- 
selves when  you  get  them  into  the  factory?  Upon  this 
point  I  have  a  very  satisfactory  report  to  render.  Many,  no 
doubt,  are  below  par,  under-fed,'  and  suffering  from  ill 
health,  or  the  consequence  of  their  intemperance.  Many  also 
are  old  men,  who  have  been  crowded  out  of  the  labour 
market  by  the  younger  generation.  But,  without  making 
too  many  allowances  on  these  grounds,  I  may  fairly  say  that 
these  men  have  shown  themselves  not  only  anxious  and 
willing,  but  able  to  work,  dur  factory  superintendent 
reports : — 

Of  loss  of  time  there  has  practically  been  none  since  the 
opening,  June  29th  Each  man  daring  his  stay,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  presented  himself  punctually  at  opening  time 
and  worked  more  or  less  assiduously  the  whole  of  the  labour 
hours.  The  morals  of  the  men  have  been  good  ;  in  not  more 
than  three  instances  has  there  been  an  overt  act  of 
disobedience,  insubordination,  or  mischief.  The  men,  as  a 
whole,  are  uniformly  civil,  willing,  and  satisfied ;  they  are  all 
fairly  industrious,  some,  and  that  not  a  few,  are  assiduous 
and  energetic.  The  foremen  have  had  no  serious  complaints 
to  make  or  delinquencies  to  report. 

NO  MORE  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  COUNTING  OF  NOSES. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  book  than  the  con- 
fidence which  General  Booth  shows  in  thepower  of  dis- 
cipline to  get  the  best  work  out  of  a  man.  There  is  some- 
thing strange,  perhaps  even  portentous,  in  this  sudden 
apparition  of  a  robust  faith  in  government,  and  in  what 
Carlyle  used  to  call  the  ** drill-sergeant."  The  Salvation 
Army  is  the  latest  birth  of  democracy,  and  here  is  its  chief 
proclaiming  the  old  Carlylean  doctrines,  not  merely  as  if 
they  were  an  ideal  almost  too  unattainable  to  be  hoped 
for,  but  as  if  they  represented  the  inner  faith  of  the  most 
of  the  English  people.  He  maintains  that  this  scheme 
will  succeed  where  others  have  failed,  precisely  because 
it  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  subordination  and  dis- 
cipline. He  is  most  uncompromising  in  his  repudiation  of 
the  Parliamentary  principle : — 

Broadly  speaking,  your  experimental  communities  fail  be- 
cause your  Utopias  all  start  upon  the  system  of  equality  and 
government  by  vote  of  the  majority,  ai^d,  as  a  necessary  and 
unavoidable  consequence,  your  Utopians  get  to  loggerheads, 
and  Utopia  goes  to  smash.  I  shall  avoid  that  rock.  All  the 
departments  of  the  scheme  will  be  governed,  not  on  the 
principle  of  counting  noses,  but  on  the  exactly  opposite 
principle  of  admitting  no  noses  into  the  concern  that  would 
not  be  glided  by  the  directing  brain.  It  will  be  managed  on 
principles  which  assert  that  the  fittest  ought  to  rule,  and  it 
will  provide  for  the  fittest  being  selected,  and  having  got 
them  at  the  top,  will  insist  on  universal  and  unquestioning 
obedience  from  those  at  the  bottom.  If  anyone  does  not 
like  to  work  for  his  rations  and  submit  to  the  orders  of  his 
superior  officers,  he  can  leave.  There  is  no  compulsion  on 
him  to  stay.  The  world  is  wide,  and  outside  the  confines  of 
our  Colony  and  the  operations  of  our  Corps  my  authority 
does  not  extend.  But  ]udg^g  from  our  brief  experience,  it 
is  not  from  revolt  against  authority  that  the  Scheme  is 
destined  to  fail. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  in  this  world  than  to 
imagine  that  men  object  to  be  governed.  They  like  to  be 
governed,  provided  that  the  governor  has  his   head  screwed 
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on  right,"  and  that  he  is  prompt  to  hear  and  ready  to  see  and 
recognize  all  that  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. So  far  from  there  being  an  innate  objection  on  the 
part  of  mankind  to  be  governed,  the  instinct  to  obey  is  so 
universal  that  even  when  Governments  have  gone  blind,  and 
deaf,  and  paralytic,  rotten  with  corruption  and  hopelessly 
behind  the  times,  they  still  contrive  to  live  on.  Against  a 
capable  Government  no  people  ever  rebel,  only  when  stupidity 
and  incapacity  have  taken  possession  of  the  seat  of  power  do 
insurrections  break  out. 

A  LABOUR  BUREAU. 

In  connection  with  each  labour  yard  he  would  establish 
a  labour  register  for  the  registration  of  the  unorganized 
labour  of  the  town.  At  present  casual  unemployed 
labourers  are  without  unions  and  any  means  of  self- 
defence  ;  the  result  is  that  they  are  sweated  by  the 
middleman— the  sandwich-men,  for  instance,  receiving 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  by  their  employer 
whose  goods  they  advertise,  the  rest  going  to  the  middle- 
man. When  the  system  is  in  good  working  order  the 
surplus  of  labour  in  one  locality  will  be  drafted  off  to  one 
where  labour  is  scarce,  and  prompt  information  will  be 
sent  from  the  country  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  various  locaUties. 

This  scheme  has  been  practically  tested  on  a  small 
scale  in  connection  with  the  >\Tiitechapel  Shelter.  The 
Labour  Bureau  has  been  in  full  swing  for  many  months, 
and  has  found  situations  for  many  unemployed.  Steps 
have  also  been  taken  to  pave  the  way  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  sandwich-men,  and  the  result  so  far  has 
been  fairly  satisfactory.  What  General  Booth  proposes, 
is  simply  to  generalize  and  multiply  a  hundredfold  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  already  being  done  by  the  Social 
Wing  under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Smith. 
•General  Booth  says  : — 

When  my  Scheme  is  carried  out,  there  will  be  in  every 
populous  centre  a  Captain  of  Industry,  an  officer  specially 
charged  with  the  regimentation  of  unorganized  labour,  who 
would  be  continually  on  the  alert,  thinking  how  best  to 
utilize  the  waste  human  material  in  his  district.  It  is  con- 
trarv  to  all  previous  experience  to  suppose  that  the  addition 
of  so  much  trained  intelligence  will  not  operat^  beneficially 
in  securing  the  disposal  of  a  commodity  which  is  at  present 
a  drug  in  the  market. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  SCHEME. 

It  will  be  noticed,  says  General  Booth— 

That  most  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have  put  forth  in 
this  book  arc  based  uj>on  the  central  principle,  which  is  that 
of  restoring  to  the  overgrown,  and  therefore  uninformed, 
masses  of  population  in  our  towns  the  same  intelligence  and 
co-operation  as  to  the  mutual  wants  of  each  and  all  that 
prevails  in  your  small  town  or  village.  The  latter  is  the 
manageable  unit,  because  its  dimensions  and  it«  needs  have 
not  outgrown  the  range  of  the  individual  intelligence  and 
ability  of  those  who  dwell  therein.  Our  troubles  in  large 
towns  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  massing  of  popu- 
lation has  caused  the  physicjd  bulk  of  Society  to  outgrow 
its  intelligence.  It  is  as  if  a  human  being  had  suddenly 
developed  fresh  limbs  which  were  not  connected  by  any 
nervous  system  with  the  gray  matter  of  his  brain.  What  we 
have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  grow  a  new  nervous  system  for 
the  body  politic,  to  create  a  swift,  almost  automatic,  means 
of  communication  between  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
the  meanest  of  its  members,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  city 
what  the  village  possesses. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  SALVAGE  CORPS. 

This  he  proposes  to  do  by  the  creation  of  what  he 
calls  a  Household  Salvage  Corps.  He  proposes  to 
organize  out  of  the  unemployed  what  he  calls  the 
Household  Salvage  Corps,  or  the  Waste  Not,  Want  Not 
Brigade,  the  members  of  which,  in  uniform,  numbered 
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and  under  strict  discipline,  would  undertake  the  collec- 
tion from  house  to  house  of  broken  victuals,  old  clothes, 
old  newspapers,  and  such  like  exuvise  of  the  household. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  which  such  a  brigade  would  have  to  undertake 
from  the  fact  that  it  would  cost  at  least  £25,000  to 
supply  every  house  in  London  with  the  necessary  pails, 
kit  for  the  broken  victuals,  and  the  sack  for  the  old 
newspapers  and  other  rubbish  which  the  Salvage  Corps 
would  undertake  to  collect  once  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  need  be.  It  is  obvious  the  creation  of  a 
body  of  2,000  men,  who  would  undertake  the 
regular  patrol  of  every  street  in  London,  would  give  the 
General  an  agency  by  which  he  might  do  much,  both  in 
publicity  and  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  various 
Kinds  of  articles.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  he  will 
attempt  any  such  scheme  in  all  its  entirety  at  first.  He 
will  select  the  most  likely  place  for  a  good  response  to  liia 
appeal,  and  ho  will  gradually  develop  the  system  as 
opportunity  offers  and  occasion  serves.  The  collection  of 
the  cream  of  the  refuse  of  a  great  town  will  in  itself  aflTord 
the  Salvation  Army  a  revenue  by  which  they  will  be  able 
to  provide  for  many  of  the  indispensable  development* 
of  tneir  new  Social  Scheme.  But  apart  from  the  revenue, 
it  is  still  more  important  as  providing  them  with  ma- 
terial with  which  to  employ  still  greater  numbers  of 
unemployed.  From  the  waste  food  and  waste  clothes  of 
the  working  population  General  Booth  maintains  that  he 
will  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  all  the  workero. 
It  can  be  done  if  the  workers  are  willing  to  work,  and 
**  for  discipline  I  can  answer.'* 

THE  UBIQUITOUS  SERVANT  OF  ALL. 

The  Household  Salvage  Brigade  will  constitute  an  agency 
capable  of  being  utilised  to  any  extent  for  the  distribution 
of  parcels,  newspapers,  &c.  When  once  you  have  your 
reliable  man  who  will  call  at  every  house  with  the  regularity 
of  a  postman,  and  go  his  beat  with  the  punctu^ty  of  a 
policeman,  you  can  do  great  things  with  him.  I  do  not  need 
to  elaborate  this  point.  It  will  be  a  universal  Corps  of  Com- 
missionaires, created  for  the  service  of  the  public  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  which  will  bring  us  into  direct  relations 
with  every  family  in  London,  and  will  therefore  constitute 
an  unequalled  medium  for  the  distribution  of  advertisements 
and  the  collection  of  information. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  fertile  imagination  to  see  that 
when  such  a  house-to-house  visitation  is  regularly  established, 
it  will  develop  in  all  directions  ;  and  working,  as  it  would,  in 
connection  with  our  Anti-sweating  Shops  and  Industrial 
Colony,  would  probably  soon  become  the  medium  for  negotia- 
ting sundry  household  repairs,  from  a  broken  window  to  a 
damaged  stocking.  If  a  porter  were  wanted  to  move  furni- 
ture, or  a  woman  wanted  to  do  charing,  or  someone  to  clean 
windows,  or  any  other  odd  job,  the  ubiquitous  Servant  of  All 
who  called,  for  the  waste,  either  verbally  or  by  post-card, 
would  receive  the  order,  and  whoever  was  wanted  would 
appear  at  the  time  desired  without  any  further  trouble  on 
the  part  of  the  householder. 

WASTE  LABOUR  TO  WASTE  LAND. 

The  Refuge,  the  Shelter,  the  Labour  Factory,  the 
Household  Salvage  Brigade,  and  the  Labour  Bureau  con- 
stitute what  General  Booth  calls  the  City  Colony.  Even 
when  they  are  all  set  agoing,  however  useful  they  may  be, 
they  are  only  palliatives.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
way  out,  and  that  way  out  is  only  possible  in  one  direction, 
namely,  by  planting  the  people  upon  the  land.  Waste 
Labour  to  Waste  Land  is  General  Booth's  watchword. 
Not  that  he  is  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities some  enthusiasts  see  in  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
slopes  of  Snowdon.  General  Booth  proposes  tc»  take  land. 
— the  best  land  he  can  get — within  convenient  access  of 
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the  greatest  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  London 
he  would  take  an  estate  of  some  thousand  acres  in  Kent 
or  Essex,  if  possible  in  close  contiguity  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  and  within  easy  access  by  rail  to  the  heart  of 
the  City.  Here  he  would  establish  his  second  stage  of 
remedial  operations,  which  he  calls  the  Farm  Colony. 
He  would  treat  the  estate  as  a  trainmg  ground  for 
emigrants  as  well  as  a  gi'eat  market  garden  for  the  supply 
of  the  rations  with  which  he  undertakes  to  provide  the 
Out-of- Works  of  the  City. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OP  RAILWAY  EMBANKMENTS. 

The  land  is  the  source  of  all  food  (says  General  Booth), 
only  by  the  application  of  labour  can  the  land  be  made  fully 
productive.  There  is  any  amount  of  waste  land  in  the  world, 
not  far  away  in  distant  Continents,  next  door  to  the  North 
Pole,  but  here  at  our  very  doors.  Have  you  ever  calculated, 
for  instance,  the  square  miles  of  unused  land  which  fringe 
the  sides  of  all  our  railroads  ?  No  doubt  some  embankments 
are  of  material  that  would  baffle  the  cultivating  skill  of  a 
Chinese  or  the  careful  husbandry  of  a  Swiss  mountaineer ; 
but  these  are  exceptions.  When  other  people  talk  of  re- 
claiming Salisbury  Plain,  or  of  cultivating  the  bare  moorlands 
of  the  bleak  North,  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  land  that  lie  in  long  ribbons  on  the  sides  of  each  of  our 
railways,  upon  which,  without  any  cost  for  haulage,  innu- 
merable tons  of  city  manure  could  be  shot  down,  and  the 
crops  of  which  could  be  carried  at  once  to  the  nearest 
market  without  any  but  the  initial  cost  of  heaping  into  con- 
venient trucks.  These  railway  embankments  constitute  a  vast 
estate,  capable  of  growing  fruit  enough  to  supply  ail  the  jam 
that  Crosse  and  Blackweli  ever  boiled. 

LAND  AT  HOME  AND  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  you  can  only  begin  to  make 
a  living  out  of  land  when  it  lies  several  thousand  miles  from 
the  nearest  market,  and  thoasands  of  miles  from  the  place 
where  the  labourer  has  to  buy  his  tools  and  procure  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  are  not  grown  on  the  spot  ?  If  a 
man  can  make  squatting  pay  on  the  prairies  or  in  Australia, 
where  every  quarter  of  grain  which  he  produces  has  to  be 
dragged  by  locomotives  across  the  railways  of  the  continent, 
and  then  carried  by  steamers  across  the  wide  ocean,  can  he 
not  equally  make  the  operation  at  least  sufficiently  profitable 
to  keep  himself  aUve  if  you  plant  him  with  the  same  soil 
within  an  hour  by  rail  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world  ? 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Essex  were  suddenly  to  find 
itself  unmoored  from  its  English  anchorage  and  towed 
across  the  Channel  to  Normandy,  or,  not  to  imagine  miracles, 
suppose  that  an  Armada  of  Chinese  were  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  as  did  the  sea-kings,  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  does  anyone  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Kent,  fertile 
and  cultivated  as  it  is,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  very 
Garden  of  Eden,  out  of  the  odd  comers  of  which  our  yellow- 
skinned  invaders  would  contrive  to  extract  sufficient  to  keep 
themselves  in  sturdy  health  ? 

THE  FARM  COLONY. 

After  a  period  of  probation  in  the  Salvation  Factory 
or  Labour  Yard,  a  limited  number  of  picked  workers 
would  be  sent  down  to  the  estate  to  settle  on  it  as  men 
settle  on  a  newly-allotted  farm  in  the  Far  West.  They 
would  be  under  complete  direction,  but  they  would  be 
expected  to  do  almost  everything  for  themselves.  They 
would  have  to  put  up  their  own  shanties,  and  afterwards 
make  their  own  bricks  to  make  their  own  houses.  They 
would  be  supplied  with  spades  and  seeds  and  roots  with 
which  to  grow  their  own  vegetables.  No  public-house 
would  be  allowed  upon  the  estate,  and  the  same  rule 
would  be  enforced  as  is  established  in  the  Salvation 
Factory  and  Labour  Yard  :  the  men  would  work  for  their 
lodgings  and  rations,  and  nothing  else. 

The  colonists  will  be  divided  into  two  classes:  Ist,  the  class 
which  receives  no  wages,  and  which  will  consist  of  The 


new  arrivals,  whose  ability,  character,  and  habits  are  as  yet 
unknown,  (b)  The  less  capable  in  strength,  mental  calibre, 
or  other  capacity,  (c)  The  indolent,  and  those  whose  conduct 
and  character  appeared  doubtful.  These  would  remain  in 
this  class  until  sufficiently  improved  for  advancement,  or  are 
pronounced  so  hopeless  as  to  juscify  expulsion. 

The  2nd  class  would  have  a  small  extra  allowance,  a  part 
of  which  would  be  given  to  the  workers  for  private  use,  and 
a  part  reserved  for  future  contingencies,  the  payment  of 
travelling  expenses,  etc. 

3rd.  From  this  class  we  should  obtain  our  petty  officers, 
send  out  hired  labourers,  emigrants,  etc.,  etc.  • 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  RATIONAL  RECREATION. 

The  same  rule  as  to  an  all-present  Salvationism  would 
prevail  in  the  country  as  in  the  town.  While  the  colo- 
nists would  be  trained  in  all  the  handicrafts  necessaiy 
to  agriculturists,  and  taught  to  study  the  times  ai  d 
seasons  to  hoe  and  dig  and  plough,  they  would  be 
looked  after  with  a  still  more  vigilant  eye  with  the  hoj»e 
of  getting  them  soundly  saved.  But,  although  the  Farm 
Colony  is  to  be  religious,  there  is  to  be  intolerance.  N<^ 
one  is  to  be  compelled  to  attend  Salvation  Army  meetings 
unless  he  chooses,  but  General  Booth  relies  upon  the 
natural  advantages  the  Army  would  possess  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  its  colonists.  No  work  would  b^ 
allowed  on  Sundays  on  the  estate,  no  public-house  wou!d 
exist  within  its  frontiers. 

In  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  colony.  General 
Booth  makes  a  great  and  notable  departure  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rational  recreation. 

There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  cricket 
gproundB.  where  the  Colonists  can  have  active  field  sports, 
where  they  can  play  at  cncRet  or  at  football,  practise 
athletics,  have  a  bicycle  track,  play  at  quoits  and  bowls,  or 
any  other  outdoor  game  which  amuses  them  or  conduces  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  health.  These  things  are  not  for 
the  Salvation  Army  Soldiers,  who  have  other  work  in  the 
world  and  are  beyond  such  amusements,  but  for  those  wh(^ 
are  not  in  the  Army  these  recreations  will  be  recognized  as 
quite  legitimate.  There  will  be  provided  for  the  Colony  a 
reading  room  and  a  library,  with  a  recreation  hall  in  which 
they  can  amuse  themselves  as  they  please.  Gambling  in 
any  shape  or  form  will  not  be  allowed,  but  will  be  repressed 
like  stealing. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm 
Colony  are  full  of  interesting  detail  into  which  I  cannot 
enter  here.  General  Booth  contemplates  all  kind  of  ex- 
periments, agricultural  and  industrial.  He  will,  for  in- 
stance, attempt  to  renew  the  experiment  with  which  Mr. 
Craig  obtained  so  brief  although  brilliant  a  success  at 
Ralahine.  He  will  also  establish  creameries  and  give 
allotments  to  those  who  wish  to  start  business  on  their  own 
account.  He  is  full  of  the  idea  that  what  the  French 
call  petite  adtnre  might  be  made  very  profitable  even 
imder  English  skies,  5  it  were  taken  in  hand  the  right 
way.  He  contemplates  poultry-farming,  bee-culture, 
rabbit-breeding,  and  all  manner  of  fruit-farming.  He 
insists  throughout  on  the  enormous  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the 
Army.  At  their  Food  Depots  and  Labour  Yards  they 
would  be  able  to  consume  almost  all  the  food  which  tlitf 
Farm  Colonists  would  be  able  to  produce. 

HOW  TO  UTILIZE  THE  WASTE  OF  LONDON. 

But  the  training  of  colonists  in  agriculture,  the  raising 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  other  cereals,  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  food  dep6ts,  these  explain  only  one-half 
of  the  necessity  of  the  Farm  Colony.  The  operations  of 
the  Household  Salvage  Brigade  will  necessitate  the 
acquisition  of  land  on  which  the  mountainous  and 
multitudinous  stores  of  City  refuse  may  be  sorted  and 
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utilized.    The  salvage  of  the  households  of  London  will 
be  conveyed  in  barges  drifting  downwards  with  the  tide 
to  the  wharves  of  the  Farm  Colony,  there  to  be  utilized  in 
a  t  housand  different  ways.    General  Booth's  imagination 
luxuriates  at  the  endless  openings  for  employment  which 
will  be  created  by  the  disposal  of  the  cream  of  the 
refuse  of  London.    To  begin  with,  there  are  the  broken 
victuals,   endless  store  of  old  crusts,   which  will  be 
capable  of  being  served  up  when  steamed  and  dressed  as 
human  food.    Other  crusts  will  serve  to  diet  the  horses,  of 
which  he  will  have  sufficient  for  a  cavalry  regiment  when 
the  Brigade  is  in  full  working  order.    What  the  horses 
will  not  eat  will  be  passed  on  to  the  innumerable  clutches 
of  poultry  with  which  the  estate  will  be  studded,  and 
what  the  poultry  will  not  eat  will  come  to  the  pig  as  the 
residuary  legatee.    The  Army  piggery  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  land.     Round  the  piggery  will  spring  up  an 
industrial  community  to  feed,  to  kill,  to  cure,  and  to 
work  up  the  invaluable  porker.    Bacon  factories,  brush 
works,  saddlery  of  all  kinds,  will  have  to  be  created  and 
run  by  the  Army.    Old  clothes  form  another  material 
from  which  will  spring  many  industries.     The  deft 
fingers  of  the  women  will  be  employed  in  patching  and 
repairing.    A  colony  of  cobblers,  technically  known  as 
translators,  will  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  renovating 
the  damaged  shoe-leather  of  the  citizens.    Cheap  second- 
hand clothing  establishments  will  bo  created  in  order  to 
provide  the  colonists  who  are  working  for  lodgings  and 
rations  with  the  uniform  proper  to  their  colony.  The 
old  bones  of  London  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
button  works  and  manure  works.    The  grease,  fat,  and 
kitchen  stuff  will  afford  the  material  for  a  soap  works. 
The  waste  paper  of  London  and  the  otherwise  unusable 
rags  will  enable  the  Army  to  n^nufacture  all  its  own 
paper,  and  at  present  it  uses  thirty  tons  a  week.  And 
BO  forth,  and  so  forth. 

THB  COLONY  OVER  SEA. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  final  stage  of  the 
remedial  scheme,  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  the 
now  Britain  over  the  sea.  General  Booth  condemns 
emigration  as  usually  conducted,  and  insists  that  if 
emigration  is  to  succeed  the  land  must  be  prepared  for 
the  people,  and  the  people  prepared  for  the  land.  He 
says : — 

You  might  as  well  Lay  a  new-bom  child  naked  in  the 
middle  of  a  new  sown  field  in  March,  and  expect  it  to  live 
and  thrive,  as  expect  emigration  on  the  lines  many  people 
conduct  it  to  produce  successful  results.  Immigration,  no 
doubt,  is  the  making?  of  a  colony,  just  as  bread  is  the  staff  of 
life.  But  if  you  were  to  cram  a  stomach  with  wheat  by  a 
force-pump  you  would  bring  on  such  a  fit  of  indigestion  that 
unless  your  victim  threw  up  the  indigestible  mass  of 
unground,  uncooked,  unmasticated  grain  he  would  never 
want  another  meal.  So  it  is  with  the  new  colonies  and  the 
surplus  labour  of  other  countries. 

His  idea  is  to  take  estates  in  the  colonies,  by  preference 
in  South  Africa,  and  have  them  laid  out  and  made  ready 
for  the  advent  of  the  colonists.  He  would  fill  a  sailing 
ship  with  a  colony  of  men  and  women  who  had  passed 
the  probation  of  the  Farm  Colony  and  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  capable  and  willing  workers. 

SAILING  AWAT  IN  THB  SALVATION  SHIP. 

When  emig^rants  leave  this  country  there  is  great  misery 
and  lamentation,  owing  to  the  parting  of  families  and  the 
leaving  of  i riends.  But  (says  General  Booth)  when  our  party 
sets  out,  there  will  be  no  violent  wrenching  of  home  ties. 
In  our  ship  we  shall  export  them  all — father,  mother,  and 
children.    The  individuals  will  be  grouped  in  families,  and 


the  families  will,  on  the  Farm  Colony,  have  been  for  some 
months  past  more  or  less  near  neighbours,  meeting  each 
other  in  the  field,  in  the  workshops,  and  in  the  Religious  Ser- 
vices. It  will  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  unmooring  of 
a  little  piece  of  England,  and  towing  it  across  the  sea  to  find 
a  safe  anchorage  in  a  sunnier  clime. 

This  Salvation  ship  would  call  at  ports  on  the  routes  and 
hold  parades  and  great  assemblies  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  good  cause.  The  voyage  would  be  utilized  for 
winnowing  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  for  subject- 
ing all  the  colonists  to  the  finishing  touch  of  their 
probation. 

Not  only  would  the  ship  be  a  perfect  hive  of  industry,  but 
a  floating  temple.  The  captain,  officers,  and  every  member 
of  the  crew  would  be  Salvationists,  and  all,  therefore,  alike 
interested  in  the  enterprise.  The  effect  produced  by  our 
ship  cruising  slowly  southwards,  testifying  to  the  reality  of  a 
Salvation  for  both  worlds,  calling  at  all  convenient  ports, 
would  constitute  a  kind  of  mission  work,  and  call  forth  where- 
ever  she  called  a  large  amount  of  practical  sympathy.  Here 
would  be  one  ship  at  least  whose  appearance  foretold  no 
disorder,  gave  rise  to  no  debauchery,  and  from  whose 
capacious  hull  would  stream  forth  an  army  of  men,  who, 
instead  of  thronging  the  grog-shops  and  other  haunts  of 
licentious  indulgence,  would  occupy  themselves  with  explain- 
ing and  proclaiming  the  religion  of  the  Love  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man. 

SETTLING  THE  COLONISTS  IN  A  NEW  C0C7NTRY. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Colony  they  would  at  once 
be  taken  in  charge  and  conducted  to  their  new  homes, 
and  established  in  their  new  surroundings  in  such  con- 
ditions as  are  calculated  to  keep  them  straight  and  enable 
them  to  make  a  new  start  in  a  new  land.  The  colonists 
would  be  debited  with  the  cost  of  their  transport  and  the 
capital  value  expended  in  providing  them  with  a  house, 
stock,  land,  and  food  for  a  few  months.  They  would 
repay  this  by  an  annual  charge  or  land  tax,  and  by  this 
means  the  General  hopes  to  see  the  scheme  made  self- 
supporting.  After  the  first  initial  expenditure  he  thinks 
the  money  might  be  employed  over  and  over  again 
without  any  material  shrinkage  of  the  capital. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  to  enforce  upon  the  Colonists  the 
rules  and  regulations  to  which  Salvation  Soldiers  are  sub- 
jected- Those  who  are  soundly  saved,  and  who  of  their  own 
free  will  desire  to  become  Salvationists  will,  of  course,  be 
subjected  to  the  rules  of  the  Service.  But  Colonists  who  Jire 
willing  to  work  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  will  only  be  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules  and  regula- 
tions ;  in  all  other  things  they  will  be  left  free. 

The  General  proposes  to  open  an  Emigration  Bureau 
in  London  for  acquiring  and  distributing  special  informa- 
tion to  emigrants,  arranging  special  terms  for  passage 
and  for  making  inquiries  and  securing  information.  This, 
then,  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  body  of  General 
Booth's  scheme.  The  threefold  plan  by  which  he  pro- 
poses to  solve  the  question  of  the  unemployed.  What- 
ever may  be  alleged  against  it  it  must  at  least  be  recog- 
nized as  a  thoroughly  practical  proposal,  the  only  one 
which  has  even  been  suggested  of  late  years  coping  with 
the  difficulty  before  which  civilization  has  hitherto  folded 
its  hands  in  despair. 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  STATE  NOT  DO  ALL  THIS? 

Here,  at  least,  are  all  the  elements  necessary  for  solving 
the  question,  there  are  the  workless  workers,  and  there 
is  the  waste  land  or  only  half  tilled  land.  Between  the 
two  stand  a  host  of  willing  and  energetic  men  and 
women  trained  to  obedience,  and  to  command  who  are 
fired  by  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  and  are 
giving  daily  proof  of  the  sincerity  ef^heir  belitrf  by  8elf- 
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denying  and  ill  requited  effort.  Some  no  doubt  will  be 
disposed  to  adjnit  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  the 
'8cheme,  but  wiU  say  that  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  State.  The  answer  to  that  objection  is  that  the  State 
cannot  deal  with  individuals  as  the  Army  does.  The 
secret  of  the  success  with  which  the  Army  has  managed 
its  Food  and  Shelter  Dep6ts  is  due  to  the  element  of 
personal  plea^g  with  individuals  which  could  not  be 
expected  from  State  ofliciab.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  success  which  they  have  already 
achieved.    General  Booth  says  : — 

We  have  never  any  disturbances  of  any  kind  in  the 
Shelters.  We  have  provided  accommodation  now  for  several 
thousand  of  tl  e  most  helplessly  broken-down  men  in  London, 
criminals  many  of  them,  mendicants,  tramps,  those  who  are 
among  the  filth  aud  ofEscouring  of  all  things ;  but  such  is 
the  influence  that  is  established  by  the  meeting  and  the 
moral  ascendancy  of  our  officers  themselves,  that  we  have 
never  had  a  fight  on  the  premises,  and  very  seldom  do  we 
ever  hear  an  oath  or  an  obscene  word.  Sometimes  there  has 
been  trouble  outside  the  Shelter,  when  men  insisted  upon 
coming  in  drunk  or  were  otherwise  violent;  but  once  let 
them  come  to  the  Shelter,  and  get  into  the  swing  of  the 
concern,  and  we  have  no  trouble  with  them. 

The  thing  to  be  noted  in  all  these  cases  is  that  it  was  not 
the  mere  feeding  which  effected  the  result ;  it  was  the  com- 
bination of  the  feeding  with  the  personal  labour  for  the 
individual  soul  Still,  if  we  had  not  fed  them,  we  should 
never  have  come  near  enough  to  gain  any  hold  upon  their 
hearts.  If  we  had  merely  fed  them,  they  would  have  gone 
away  next  day  to  resume,  with  increased  energy,  the 
predatory  and  vagrant  life  which  they  had  been  leading. 
But  when  our  feeding  and  shelter  depdta  brought  them  to 
close  quarters,  our  officers  were  literally  able  to  put  their 
arms  round  their  necks  and  plead  with  them  as  brethren 
who  had  gone  astray.  We  told  them  that  their  sins  and 
sorrows  had  not  shut  them  out  from  the  love  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,  who  had  sent  us  to  them  to  help  them  with 
ail  the  power  of  our  strong  organization,  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  which  we  never  feel  so  sure  as  when  it  is  going 
forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 

This  is  not  work  which  the  State  could  perform. 

HOW  TO  "compel  them  TO  COME  IN." 

We  now  come  to  the  more  actively  aggressive  work 
which  General  Booth  proposes  to  accomplish.  It  is  no 
use  preparing  your  City  Colony  or  Farm  Colony  or  Over 
Sea  Colony,  if  those  whom  you  wish  to  help  are  like 
Emin  in  the  heart  of  Africa  when  Stanley  arrived  from 
the  coast.  They  may  be  either  too  irresolute  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  way  to  escape  opened  up  to  them,  or 
they  may  be  captives  of  evil  habits  as  to  render  the 
three-fold  way  of  salvation  of  no  use.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  says  Geneiul  Booth,  to  organize  rescue  expe 
ditions  to  burst  through  all  obstacles,  and  to  compel  the 
prisoners  of  vice  and  crime  to  make  use  of  the  means 
provided  for  their  rescue. 

THE  SISTERHOOD  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

General  Booth  sets  forth  these  rescue  expeditions 
under  various  heads,  giving  the  first  place  to  the  Sister 
hood  of  the  Slums. 

Alas,  it  is  not  only  in  London  that  such  lairs  exist  in 
which  the  savages  of  civilization  lurk  and  breed.  All  the 
great  towns  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  have  their 
slums,  in  which  huddle  together,  in  festering  and  verminous 
tilth,  men,  women,  and  children.  They  correspond  to  the 
lepers  who  thronged  the  lazar  houses  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  in  those  days  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  heroic  l^nd 
of  saints  who  gathered  under  his  orders  were  wont  to  go  and 
lodge  with  the  lepers  at  the  city  gates,  so  the  devoted  souls 


who  have  enlisted  in  the  Salvation  Army  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  worst  slums.  But  whereas  the 
Friars  were  men,  our  slum  brigade  is  composed  of 
womei\.  I  have  a  hundred  of  them  under  my  orders — 
yoimg  women  for  the  most  part,  quartered  all  of  them  in 
outposts  in  the  heart  of  the  devil's  country.  Most  of  them 
are  the  children  of  the  poor  who  have  known  hardship  from 
their  youth  up.  Some  are  ladies  born  and  bred,  who  have 
not  been  afraid  to  exchange  the  comfort  of  a  West  End 
drawing-room  for  service  among  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  a 
residence  in  small  and  fetid  rooms  whose  walls  were  infested 
with  vermin.  They  live  the  life  of  the  Crucified  for  the  sake 
of  the  men  and  women  for  whom  He  lived  and  died. 

General  Booth  quotes  two  narratives  of  the  work  which 
they  are  doing  by  journalists  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new — the  account  of  Slum  work  in  the  dens  of  New 
York  being  exceedingly  well  written.  General  Booth 
says : — 

In  connection  with  our  Scheme,  we  propose  to  immediately 
increase  the  number  of  these  Slum  Sisters,  and  to  add  to 
their  usefulness  by  directly  connecting  their  operations  with 
the  Colony,  enabling  them  thereby  to  help  the  poor  people  to 
conditions  of  life  more  favourable  to  nealth,  morals,  and 
religion.  This  Would  be  accomplished  by  getting  some  of 
them  emplojmient  in  the  City,  which  must  necessarily  result 
in  better  homes  and  surroundings,  or  in  the  opening  up  for 
others  of  a  straight  course  from  the  Slums  to  the  Farm  Colony 

There  is  also  to  be  a  peripatetic  hospital,  in  whicn  the 
Slum  Sisters  have  to  nnd  simple  medicines,  bandages, 
ointments,  and  other  necessary  materials  for  elementary 
practice  among  the  poor  whom  they  serve. 

HOMES  FOR  DISCHAROED  PRI80NEK.S. 

After  the  Slums,  General  Booth  will  take  hi  hand  the 
welfare  of  the  discharged  prisoners.    He  says  ; — 

The  Salvation  Army  has  at  least  one  great  qualification  for 
dealing  with  this  question.  I  believe  I  am  in  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  being  at  the  head  of  the  only  religious  body  which  has 
always  some  of  its  members  in  gaol  for  conscience  sake. 
We  are  also  one  of  the  few  religious  bodies  which  can 
boast  that  many  of  those  who  arc  in  our  ranks  have  gone 
through  terms  of  penal  servitude.  We,  therefore,  know  the 
prison  at  both  ends. 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  need  thus  obtained  : — 

1.  We  propose  the  opening  of  homes  for  this  class  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  different  gaols.  One  for  men  has  just  been 
taken  at  King's  Cross,  and  will  be  occupied  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  got  ready.  One  for  women  must  follow  inmiediately. 
Others  will  be  required  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and.  contiguous  to  each  of  its  great  prisons.  Connected  with 
these  homes  will  be  workshops  in  which  the  inmates  will  be 
regularly  employed  until  such  time  as  we  can  get  them  work 
elsewhere. 

2.  In  order  to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  first  offenders  froui 
the  contamination  of  prison  life,  and  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  further  evil  companionships,  and  the  recklessness 
which  follows  the  loss  of  character  entailed  by  imprisonment, 
we  should  offer,  in  the  Police  and  Criminal  Courts,  to  take 
such  offenders  under  our  wing  as  were  anxious  to  come  and 
willing  to  accept  our  regulations. 

INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS. 

Then  comes  the  drunkards  from  whom  General  Booth 
proposes  to  establish  Homes. 

1.  To  begin  with  there  will  be  City  Homes,  into  which  a 
man  can  be  taken,  watched  over,  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  and  if  possible  delivered  from  the  power  of  this 
dreadful  habit. 

In  some  cases  persons  would  be  taken  in  who  are  engaged 
in  business  in  the  City  in  the  day,  being  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  to  aftd  from  the  Home  In  this  case,  of  course, 
adequate  remuneration  for  this  extra  care  wo^d  be  reqmred. 
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2  Country  Homes,  which  we  shall  conduct  on  the  Dal- 
rymple  principle ;  that  is,  taking  persons  for  compulsory 
confinement,  they  binding  themselves  by  a  bond  confirmed 
by  a  magistrate  that  they  would  remain  for  a  certain  period. 

The  general  regulations  for  both  establishments  would  be 
gomething  as  follows:  (1)  There  would  be  only  one  class  in 
each  establishment.  If  it  was  found  that  the  rich  and  the 
poor  did  not  work  comfortably  together,  separate  institutions 
must  be  provided.  (2)  All  would  alike  have  to  engage  in 
some  remunerative  form  of  employment.  Outdoor  work 
would  be  preferred,  but  indoor  employment  would  be  arranged 
for  those  for  whom  it  was  most  suitable,  and  in  such  weather 
and  at  such  times  of  the  year  when  garden  work  was 
impracticable.  (3)  A  charge  of  10s.  per  week  would  be 
made.  This  could  be  remitted  when  there  was  no  ability  to 
pay  it. 

KESCUE  HOMES  FOR  WOMEN. 

General  Booth's  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  un- 
fortunates when  they  leave  their  evil  lives  is  thus 
described  : 

We  propose  to  remodel  and  greatly  increjise  the  number  of 
our  Homes  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  establishing 
one  in  every  great  centre  of  this  infamous  traffic.  To  make 
them  very  largely  Receiving  Houses,  where  the  girls  will  be 
initiated  into  the  system  of  reformation,  tested  as  to  the 
reality  of  their  desires  for  deliverance,  and  started  forward 
on  the  highway  of  truth,  virtue,  and  religion.  From  these 
Homes  large  numbers,  as  at  present,  would  be  restored  to 
their  friends  and  relatives,  while  some  would  be  detained  in 
training  for  domestic  service,  and  others  passed  on  to  the 
Farm  Colony.  On  the  Farm  they  would  be  engaged  in 
various  occupations.  In  the  Factory  at  Bookbinding  and 
Weavmg  •  in  the  Garden  and  Glass-houses  amongst  fruit  and 
flowers ;  in  the  Dairy  making  butter ;  in  all  cases  going 
through  a  course  of  housework  which  will  fit  them  for 
domestic  service.  At  every  stage  the  same  process  of  moral 
and  religious  training,  on  which  we  specially  rely,  wiU  be 
carried  forward.  There  would  probably  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  inter-marriage  amongst  the  Colonists,  and  in  this 
v?ay  a  number  of  these  girls  would  be  absorbed  into  Society. 
A  large  number  would  be  sent  abroad  as  domestic  servants. 

rOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  Children  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  General 
Booth  says : — 

To  begin  with,  Children's  Crfeches  or  Children's  Day 
Homes  would  be  established  in  the  centres  of  every  poor 
population,  where,  for  a  small  charge,  babies  and  young 
children  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  day  while  the  mothers 
are  at  work,  instead  of  being  left  to  fhe  dangers  of  the 
streets,  or  the  almost  greater  danger  of  being  burnt  to  death 
in  their  own  miserable  homes. 

On  the  Farm  Colony  we  should  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
infants  from  the  Unions  and  other  quarters.  Our  Cottage 
mothers,  with  two  or  three  children  of  their  own,  would 
readily  take  in  an  extra  one  on  the  usual  terms  of  board- 
ing out  children.  Here  would  be  a  Baby  Farm  carried  on  in 
the  most  favourable  surroundings. 

Boys  and  girls  of  riper  years  could  be  taken  in,  but  they 
must  work  as  half-timers.  By  some  sort  of  employment  in 
the  factories,  ox  fields,  or  gardens,  they  will  be  made  to  earn 
very  nearly  what  imder  such  circumstances  they  would  cost  . 
With  respect  to  those  who  are  older  still,  night  schools 
would  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  erudition  they  would 
require  for  the  station  they  would  be  likely  to  fill  in  life. 

He  also  proposes  to  establish  an  Industrial  School  on 
the  Farm  Colony  in  which  he  would  combine  technical 
with  elementary  education  from  the  earliest  yeap,  and 
carry  out  those  principles  of  education  in  which  he 
fiiinly  believes. 

ASYLUMS  FOR  INCURABLE  3!0RAL  LUNATICS. 

Finally  there  remains  the  residuum  of  the  incorrigibly 


reprobate.  That  such  persons  exist  General  Booth 
admits,  and  this  is  how  he  would  deal  with  them  :— 

There  are  some  cases  within  our  knowledge  which  seem  to 
confirm  the  somewhat  dreadful  verdict  by  which  a  man 
appears  to  be  a  lost  soul  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  There 
are  men  so  incorrigibly  lazy  that  no  inducement  that 
you  can  offer  will  tempt  them  to  do  a  stroke  of  work; 
so  eaten  up  by  vice  that  virtue  is  /Lbhorrent  to  them, 
and  80  inveterately  dishonest  that  theft  is  to 
them  a  master  passion.  When  a  human  being  has 
reached  that  stage,  there  is  only  one  course  that  can  be 
rationally  pursued.  Sorrowfully  but  remorselessly  it  must  be 
recognised  that  he  has  become  lunatic,  morally  demented,, 
incapable  of  self-government,  and  that  upon  him,  therefore,, 
must  be  passed  the  sentence  of  permanent  seclusion  from  a 
world  in  which  he  is  not  fit  to  be  at  large.  The  ultimate 
destiny  of  these  poor  wretches  should  be  a  penal  settlement 
where  they  could  be  confined  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure, 
as  are  the  criminal  lunatics  at  Broadmoor.  It  is  a  crime 
against  the  race  to  allow  those  who  are  so  inveterately 
depraved  the  freedom  to  wander  abroad,  infect  their  fellows, 
prey  upon  Society,  and  to  multiply  their  kind.  Whatever 
else  Society  may  do,  and  suffer  to  be  done,  that  one  thing  it 
ought  not  to  allow,  any  more  than  it  should  allow  the  free 
perambulation  of  a  mad  dog. 

General  Booth  does  not  lack  iron  in  his  blood,  and  there 
is  no  mawkish  sentimentalism  about  his  scheme.  He 
admits  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  regard  vagrancy 
and  mendicancy  as  a  very  great  offence — 

But  with  the  opportunity  and  ability  for  work  I  would 
count  solicitation  of  charity  a  crime,  and  punish  it  as  such. 
Anyway,  if  a  man  would  not  work  of  his  own  free  will  I 
would  compel  him. 

FOR  THE  HELP  OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE  NOT  FALLEN. 

Tliis  may  be  said  to  complete  General  Booth's  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  classes  to  which  his  project  was^ 
originally  limited.  But  it  is  impossible,  however  rigidly 
the  scheme  may  be  limited,  to  prevent  its  promoter  from 
casting  a  look  beyond  its  frontiers  which  he  has  himself 
defined,  and  General  Booth  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
so  he  devotes  one  chapter,  and  that  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, to  various  suggestions  for  helping  the  poor  who 
still  keep  their  feet  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  submerged  tenth.  There  is  a  whole 
social  programme  in  this  chapter  which  enterprising 
politicians  might  do  worse  than  appropriate  as  their  own. 
I  have  already  described  at  such  length  the  mam  features 
of  his  scheme  that  I  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  his 
suggestions.  General  Booth  would  establish  improved 
lodging-houses,  and  would  create  a  Poor  Man's  M^tropole 
and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  homes  for  the  indus- 
trial poor.  Ho  suggests  the  formation  of  a  co-operative 
suburban  village  of  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  houses, 
with  special  raUway  facilities,  such  as  a  sixpenny  weekly 
ticket  for  all  householders  dwelling  in  this  village,  which 
he  would  locate  within  twelve  miles  of  London,  where  he 
thinks  a  four-roomed  cottage  and  a  garden  could  bo  buUt 
and  let  profitably  at  three  shillings  a  week. 

WHITECHAPEL-BY-THE-SEA. 

He  would  establish  a  Poor  Man's  Brighton,  or  White- 
chapel-by-the-Sea.  He  thinks  that  a  railway  company 
could  carry  passengers  70  mUes  there  and  70  miles  back 
for  sixpence  each  way,  and  make  a  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion    His  calculation  is  based  on  the  following  figures  .— 

I  am  told  that  the  cost  of  haulage  for  an  ordinary 
passenger  train,  carrying  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
^rsonl,  is  2s.  7d.  per  mile;  a  railway  company  co"ld  ake 
six  hundred  passengers  seventy  miles  there  and  bring  them 
seventy  mUerback,  at  a  cost  of  £18  Is.  8d.   Six  hundred 
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passengers  at  a  shilling  is  £30 ;  so  far  there  would  be  a  clear 
profit  to  the  company  of  £12  on  the  haulage,  together  with 
the  payment  of  interest  on  capital,  wear  and  tear  of  line,  &lc. 
Br.t  I  reckon,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  persons  would  travel  to  and  fro  every 
season.  An  addition  of  £10,000  to  the  exchequer  of  a  railway 
<X)mpany  is  not  to  be  despisefl. 

The  General  has  various  other  suggestions  to  make, 
among  others  he  hints  tentatively  at  the  establishment  of 
a  registry  office  for  the  promotion  of  matrimony,  the 
establishment  of  a  Poor  Man\s  Bank  on  philanthropic 
business  principIeM,  and  the  creation  of  an  Ad\nce  Bureau 
vhich  will  become  the  Poor  Man  s  Tribune  and  the  Poor 
Man's  Lawyer.  He  will  also  extend  and  develop  the 
operations  which  the  Salvation  Army  is  already  engaged 
in,  to  an  extent  which  will  astonish  many  people,  in 
iinding  lost  people  and  tracing  missing  friends  and 
relatives. 

A  POOR  man's  bank. 

It  is  evident  that  it  would  wav.t  little  persuasion  for 
General  Booth  to  start  as  Pawnbroker.    lie  says  : — 

Some  day  I  hope  the  State  may  be  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  take  up  this  business  itself ;  at  present  it  is  left  in  the 
ti.inds  of  the  pawnbroker  and  the  loan  agency,  and  a  set  of 
-t  harks  who  cruelly  prey  upon  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
'J  he  establishment  of  land  banks,  where  the  poor  man  is 
J.  1  most  always  a  peasant,  has  been  one  of  the  features  of 
rfDodern  legislation  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  The 
institution  of  a  Poor  Man's  Bank  will  be,  I  hope,  before  long, 
K)ne  of  the  recognised  objects  of  our  own  government.  Pending 
iUnt  I  venture  to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  \vithout  in  any  way 
^iledging  myself  to  add  this  branch  of  activity  to  the  already 
l^igantic  range  of  operations  foreshawed  in  this  book — Would 
It  not  be  possible  for  some  philanthropists  with  capital  to 
establish  on  clearly-dellned  principles  a  Poor  Man  s  Bank  for 
'the  making  of  small  loans  on  good  security,  or  making 
jidvances  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
sadden  financial  j)ressure — in  fact  for  doing  for  the  little 
man  "  what  aJl  the  banks  do  for  the  **  big  man  ? Meanwhile 
s^hould  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  some  iSnevolently  disjwsed 
|)Ossessor  of  wealth  to  give  the  price  of  a  racehorse,  or  of  an 
*'  old  master,"  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  necessary  capital,  I 
•will  certainly  experiment  in  this  direction. 

THE  MISSING  VILLAGE  ELEMENT  IN  LIFE. 

In  explaining  his  Scheme  he  once  more  liarks  back  to 
-the  idea  of  restoring  to  our  overcrowded  population  the 
-sinple  human  advantages  and  relationships  enjoyed  by 
ii  he  small  village.    He  says : — 

In  the  large  city  all  this  kindly  helpfulness  disappears,  and 
•with  it  go  all  those  small  acts  of  service  which  are,  as  it  were, 
tihe  buffers  which  save  men  from  being  crushed  to  death 
against  the  iron  walls  of  circumstances.  We  must  try  to  re- 
itnace  them  in  some  way  or  other  if  we  are  to  get  back,  not  to 

<  he  Qarden  of  Eden,  but  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  as 

<  hey  exist  in  a  healthy  small  community.  No  institution, 
it  is  true,  can  ever  replace  the  magic  bond  of  personal 
< riendship ;  but  if  we  have  the  whole  mass  of  Society  per- 
•lueated  in  every  direction  by  brotherly  associations  estab- 
lished for  the  purpNose  of  mutual  help  and  sympathizing 
ooounsel,  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  to  oelieve  tliat  we  shall 
•be  able  to  do  something  to  restore  the  missing  element  in 
anodem  civilization. 

OUB  FATHEB." 

Now,  we  want  to  make  the  Salvation  Army  the 
fiacleus  of  a  great  agency  for  bringing  comfort  and 
counsel  to  those  who  are  at  their  wit's  end,  feeling 
-as  if  in   the  whole  world  there  wjis  no  one  to  whom 


they  could  go.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  exemplify  to  the 
worM  the  family  idea.  "  Our  Father  "  is  the  keynote.  One  is 
Our  Father,  then  we  are  all  brethren.  But  in  a  family,  if 
anyone  is  troubled  in  mind  or  conscience  there  is  no  difliculty. 
Of  course  we  can  do  this  but  imperfectly.  Only  Gotl  can 
create  a  mother.  But  Society  needs  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
smothering— much  more  than  it  gets.  I  propose  to  attempt 
to  meet  this  want.  I  shall  establish  a  department,  over 
which  I  shall  place  the  wisest,  the  pitifuUest,  and  the  most 
sagacious  men  and  women  whom  I  can  find  on  my  staff,  to 
whom  all  those  in  trouble  and  perplexity  shall  l)e  invite<l  to 
address  themselves.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  we  love  our 
fellow  men  unless  we  try  to  help  them,  and  it  ie  no  use 
pretending  to  sympathize  with  the  heavy  burdens  which 
darken  their  lives  unless  we  try  to  ease  them  and  to  lijrhten 
their  existence. 

an  INTKLLIGENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

If  General  Booth  is  going  to  Ix)  the  Poor  Man's  Lawyer, 
tlie  Poor  Man's  Father  Confessor,  the  Poor  Man's  Banker 
and  universal  friend  and  adviser,  it  is  evident  he  will 
require  to  have  all  the  wLstlom.of  tlie  world  at  his  fingers' 
ends.  He  therefore  j>roposes  tc  establish  an  Intelligence 
Department.    He  says : — 

I  want  to  establi?h  a  system  which  will  enable  nic  to  use, 
not  only  the  eyes  and  hands  of  Salvation  Officers,  but  of 
sympathetic  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  purposes  of 
noticing  and  reporting  at  once  every  social  ex^>cnmcnt  of 
importance,  any  words  of  wisdom  on  the  social  question, 
whether  it  may  be  the  breofling  of  rabbits,  the  organization 
of  an  emigration  service,  the  best  method  of  conducting  an 
inebriate  asylum,  or  the  best  way  of  cooking  potatoes.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  our  opeiutions  u^wn  which 
we  should  not  be  accumulating  and  recording  the  results  of 
human  experience.  What  I  want  is  to  get  the  essence  of 
wisdom  which  the  wisest  liave  gatljcred  from  the  widest 
experience,  rendered  in.-itantly  available  for  the  humblest 
worker  in  the  Salvation  Factory  or  Farm  Colony,  and  for  any 
other  toiler  in  the  same  direction. 

Such  is  the  scheme  which  Oenei*al  Booth  has  unfolded  to 
the  world,  such  is  the  way  out  of  Darkest  England,  out  of 
wliich  tlie  submerged  tenth  has  to  bo  rescued. 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  COST? 

The  concluding  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
credentials  of  the  Salvation  Army  for  undertaking 
this  work ;  it  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  scheme, 
combats  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it, 
recapitulates  its  main  features,  and  then,  after  a  calcula- 
tiop  '.Ij  to  tJie  expenditure  which  it  will  entail,  we  come 
to  the  practical  conclusion,  in  which  he  makes  an  appeal 
for  funds  and  volunteei-s  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  He 
calculates  it  will  require  £100,000  down,  and  an  assured 
income  of  £30,000  a  year,  which  is  eciuivalent  to  interest 
i»n  £1HX),000,  so  that,  practically,  to  start  the  scheme  and 
keep  it  going  it  would  rec^uire  a  million  sterling.  A 
million  sterling  is  no  doubt  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  when  comparetl  with  the  immensity  of  the  evils 
with  which  it  proposes  to  deal.  Tliere  is  not  a  third-rate 
war  for  the  rescue  of  an  Englishman  in  Africa  or  in  Asia 
which  does  not  cost  ten  times  tliat  amount :  the  Abys- 
sinian War  cost  tifteen  millions,  the  Afghan  twenty-one. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  if  we  were  to  take  seriously 
to  heart  the  condition  of  those  lost  clarses  that  Any  diffi- 
culty would  have  needed  to  be  as  much  as  mooted. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  country  but  General  Booth  who 
would  dare  to  propose  to  do  what  he  suggests  for  ten 
times  the  sum  he  names  as  the  indispensable  mini* 
mum  of  revenue.  ^ 
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This  nK»ntIi\s  Mtt'j'tvnf  of  Music  is  largely  devoted  to  elaborate  reports  of 
the  recent  musical  festivals  at  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Hanley.  Amongst  the 
miscellaneous  articles  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  on  Sir  George 
Orove,  Princii»al  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis,  wh«»se  name  one  now  sees  less  frequently  than  before  in  the 
magiizines.  Mr.  Haweis  is  i-ather  gushing,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  fact  that — as  he  tells  us  himself  -  the  subject  of  his  sketch 
encouraged  him  to  give  his  first  W»k,  Music  and  Morals,  to  the  world,  fore- 
told its  success,  and  helped,  by  wise  ci'iticism,  to  secure  that  success.  Sir 
George's  career  has  l>een  s<:)mewhat  out  of  the  common  run.  As  a  young 
civil  engineer  he  erected  the  first  cast-iron  lighthouse  in  the  world,  at 
Jamaica,  and  worked  under  Stephenson  on  the  Holyhead  railway  and  the 
Britannia  Bridge  ;  fi*om  1B52  to  1873  he  was  secretary  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  :  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  though  he  is  not  a  musician  in 
any  practical  sense,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  national  school  of 
music.  His  literary  laboui^  as  contributor  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bibles 
editor  of  the  Dictionfrnj  of  Music  and  Musicians,  editor  of  Macmillan,  and 
reviser  of  many  learned  works,  including  several  of  Dean  Stanley's — these 
Ialx>urs  are  all  well  known  and  appreciated  He  has  been  a  great  traveller 
in  his  time,  and,  in  Mr.  Haweis's  words,  is  equally  at  home  on  the  backs 
of  camel'-i,  mules,  and  horses,  in  the  Bedouin  s  tent,  in  the  pilot's  boat,  in 
the  cars,  and  in  the  Yankee  hotel."  He  was  the  favourite  companion  who 
accomi>anie<I  Dean  Stanley  to  America,  where  the  vei*satile  Dean  was  as 
**  prodigiiuis  a  success  '  as  Canon  Farmr  later  on.  Sir  George,  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  disclaims  all  thoughts  of  rivalry  with  the  Royal 
Academy.  We  are  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  we  both  do  our  work  as  well  as. 
we  can.  Our  methods  are  not  always  quite  the  same,  but  I  willingly  concede- 
the  excellent  results  that  are  accomplished  by  the  Royal  Academy."  A  very 
good  portrait  of  Sir  George  accomptmies  the  notice. 

The  youroitfonnist  Musical  Journal  this  month  criticises  the  address  of ' 
the  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  given  recently  at  Swansea.  Mr. 
Green  expressed  his  fears  that  ''the  Church  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a 
friendly  club,  fulfilling  its  functions  with  considerable  success  if  it  occupies 
plenty  of  evenings  with  entertainments  and  makes  everybody  comfortable."* 
The  Journal  holds  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Church  to  take  up- 
socLal  questions.  Efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  get  the  masses  mider 
Christian  influence,  and  not  a  stone  should  be  left  unturned  in  keeping  the 
young  especially  under  the  Church  roof.  Better  to  have  meetings  of 
debating  and  literary  societies,  cricket  clubs,  etc.,  in  the  Church  than  in  the  ; 
public  house  or  "  hall  of  science."  *'If  the  Church  is  shut  from  Sunday 
night  to  the  following  Sunday  luoming  large  opportunities  are  lost  and' 
duties  unfulfilled.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  the  poor  into  consideration  on 
Simday  only  ;  they  want  daily  attention,  and  it  is  only  by  the  constant  care 
for  and  interest  in  them  that  they  can  be  brought  under  good  influences." 
Opinions  like  these,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  professional  musician,  are 
altogether  admirable.  Dr.  Parker's  organist  makes  an  excellent  editor,  and . 
his  magazine  desenes  the  warm  support  of  all  musical  workers  in  our 
N'(.»nconf«.)rmist  Churches . 

Tlie  most  noteworthy  article  in  this  month's  Musical  Record  is  that  of 
Herr  Niecks  on  the  State  of  Music  in  the  Metropolis."  The  assertion 
that  no  large  city  in  Europe  is  so  Ixadly  provided  with  music  as  London  will. 
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probably  be  questioned ;  but  most  people  will  agree  with  Herr  Niecks  in 
condemning  that  system  which  in  London,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  with- 
holds from  residents  the  opportunities  of  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
functions  of  their  art,  and  employs  visitors  from  abroad,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  inferior  to  those  they  displace.  The  bane  of  our  public  music  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  scratch  and  strolling  systems.  Wherever  wo  look  we 
see  strolling  companies,  bands,  parties,  and  individuals.  **  Promiscuousness 
is  not  without  charm,  nor  vagatx)ndage  necessarily  without  Respectability  ; 
but  they  are  not  the  best  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  art."  Herr 
Niecks  has  no  exalted  opinion  of  that  huge  band  of  invaders — the  pianists. 
Their  execution,  so  far  from  being  admirable,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
lamentable  ;  so  far  from  being  edifying,  it  is  really  mortifying.  Good 
finger  gymnasts  they  are  as  a  rule  ;  but  brains,  sir,  brains  is  what  makes 
the  artist."  The  Record  begins  what  promises  to  be  an  interesting  series  of 
articles,  giving  portrait  sketches  from  the  life  of  great  musicians  by  those 
whc  have  kno.vn  them  personally.  The  opening  sketch  deals  with  Carl 
Ph.  E.  Bach,  wno  is  historically  an  important  personality,  constituting  the 
link  l>etween  his  father,  the  "great"  Bach,  and  Joseph  Haydn. 

Musical  Opinion  this  month  will  be  specially  interesting  to  organists  on 
account  of  the  illustration  and  description  of  the  new  organ  erected  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Sydney.  This  instrument,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hill  of  London, 
is  not  only  the  largest  ever  built  for  any  English  colony,  but  it  is  also 
claimed  to  l)e  the  grandest  organ  yet  constructed,  both  with  regard  to  tone 
and  to  mechanical  refinements.  It  has  recently  been  **  opened  "  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Best,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Sydney  Town  Clerk  has  been  adver- 
tising for  a  permanent  organist  at  the  not  very  tempting  salary-  of  £300 
per  annum.  According  to  the  Sydney  papers  Mr.  Best  was  privately 
offered  a  salary  of  £1,000  if  he  would  accept  the  post,  but  he  preferred  to 
return  to  the  old  coimtry.  Mr.  Hermann  Smith  this  month  enthusiastically 
and  lonngly  describes  the  ancient  Egyptian  flutes  lately  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Petrie,  and  now,  or  about  to  be,  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford.  Tliese  flutes,  it  is  hoped,  will  restore  to  musicians  the  long-lost 
Egyptian  scale  which  has  perplexed  the  minds  of  so  many  theoretical 
writers. 

The  BritUHi  Bandsnum  may  now  be  fairiy  said  to  be  established  in  public 
favour,  having  just  entered  on  its  fourth  year  of  life.  It  says  something 
for  the  growing  popularity  of  band  music  that  its  votaries  are  able  to 
maintain  a  periodical  devoted  solely  to  their  interests  In  the  present  issue 
we  find  several  interesting  articles,  one  especially  on  the  state  of  military 
music  in  the  Indian  native  army.  It  appears  that  music  is  officially  ignored 
in  the  army,  save  that  100  rupeea  (about  £7)  are  paid  monthly  by  a 
paternal  Government  towards  the  baud  fund,  and  that  sixteen  men  are 
allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  musicians,  who,  however,  must  be  trained  as 
soldiers,  and  are  liable  for  duty.  A  band  is  not  necessary  to  a  regiment, 
but  is  only  a  luxury  (few  cavalry  regiments  of  the  Indian  Army  possess 
band.s),  and  generally  comes  rather  heavily  on  the  purses  of  the  officers. 
The  article  on  famous  violinists  sketches  the  career  of  some  of  the  world's 
noted  players,  such  as  Vieuztemps,  Joachim,  Sarasate,  etc.  We  learn  that 
amonff  the  moSt  prized  of  Sarasate's  many  mementoes  he  always  carries 
with  him  is  a  magnificent  watch  covered  with  gems,  and  inscribed  with  the 
Imperial  eagles,  and  also  two  of  the  finest  violins  ever  made,  a  Stradivarius 
and  a  Guamerius — all  the  gifts  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Tliere  is  a  lack  of  important  articles  in  the  Musical  Herald  this  month. 
The  usual  biographical  article  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Rootham,  the 
choirmaster  of  the  Bristol  Musical  Festival,  who,  during  the  twelve  years  he 
has  been  in  office,  has  drilled  the  choir  in  forty  or  fifty  oratorios  and 
cantatas.  The  chorus  is  disbanded  every  three  years  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  festival ;  this  enables  the  conductor  to  bring  in  fresh  voices  as  far  as 
may  l)e  necessary.  Tlie  Herald  is  the  organ  of  the  sol-faists,  and  we  leam 
from  it  that  a  remarkable  amount  of  interest  has  been  aroused  among  the 
friends  of  the  movement  by  the  proposal  to  celebrate  next  year  the  juoilee 
of  the  system.  A  thousand  pounds  was  asked  for  to  guarantee  the  expenses, 
and  ov^r  £1,500  has  been  subscribed.  The  jubilee  promises  to  be  a 
most  interesting  event,  and  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  the 
tonic  sol-fa  method  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  people.  A  cor* 
respondent  appeals  for  a  sol-fa  teacher  to  go  out  to  Salt  Lake  City,  which  h» 
characterises  as  "decidedly  musical  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 
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THE  LAW  AND  THE  LAWYERS. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  resumed  its  work, 
after  the  repose  of  the  Long  Vacation,  on  Friday,  the 
:?4th  of  October.  Appeal  Courts  Nos.  I.  and  II.  have 
between  them  218  appeals  set  down  for  hearing.  The 
actions  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  which  are  entered 
for  trial  are  just  over  1,200;  those  in  the  Chancery 
Division  are  just  over  700.  The  list  of  actions  and 
matters  awaitmg  judicial  decision  is,  perhaps,  less  than 
usually  fraught  with  an3rthin^  of  a  startling  character. 
«Still  the  lovers  of  the  sensational  need  not  altogether 
despair.  The  case  of  Penryhn  i\  Gale  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  study  the 
subject  of  the  present  state  of  the  turf.  Fourth  in  the 
list  of  special  jury  cases  among  the  Divorce  causes 
stands  the  cause  cilebre  of  0*Shea  i\  Pamell,  which  will 
doubtless  attract  a  large  share  of  attention  in  political  as 
well  as  in  legal  circles. 

An  important  enactment  with  reference  to  the  practice 
of  the  Courts  came  into  operation  on  the  24th  October. 
The  effect  of  its  principal  provision  may  be  briefly  stated 
to  be  that  all  motions  for  new  trials,  or  to  set  aside 
verdicts  or  judgments  in  any  case  where  there  has  been  a 
trial  by  jury,  must  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
must  consist  of  at  least  three  judges,  ana  not  to  a 
Divisional  Court.    This  change  has,  we  believe,  been 

fencrall^  regarded  by  Icjgal  practitioners  and  the  legal 
'ress  with  much  satisiaction.  There  appears,  however,  to 
be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that,  no  matter  what  economy 
of  power  may  be  effected  by  changes  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  judicial  Bench  at  the  present  time  is  in- 
sufticient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  legal  business. 

The  Law  Journal  points  out  that  when  the  autumn 
circuits  commence  early  in  November,  nine  of  the  common 
law  judges  must  leave  London.  One  judge  is  always 
needed  at  chambers,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  Divisional 
Court  sitting  continuously,  which  employs  two  more. 
Thus,  even  assuming  that  not  one  of  the  iudges  will  be 
indisposed,  only  three  are  left  to  deal  Mrith  the  special  and 
common  jury  lists  and  the  cases  without  juries — a  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  after  a  total  cessation  of 
the  lecal-  business  of  the  country  (except  that  which  was 
regar&d  as  urgent  summonses,  to  be  taken  as  vacation 
business)  for  two  months  and  a  half. 

Attention  has  been  recently  directed  in  a  great  many 
discussions,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  legal  Press,  to  the 
pressing  necessity  of  further  codification  of  the  law,  more 
iispeciaUy  with  regard  to  certain  important  subjects, 
ex.  gr.,  the  criminm  law,  the  practice  ot  the  courts,  and 
joint-stock  company  law.  The  criminal  law  of  England, 
it  was  truly  stated  at  the  Nottingham  Congress,  extends 
over  six  centuries.  ''Pieced  and  patched  at  various 
times  with  various  aims,  its  scrappy,  incoherent  form 
should  first  be  reduced  to  clear  and  orderly  statement.*' 
More  than  half  a  century  ago  a  commission  was  issued 
to  consider  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law.  Since 
then  there  have  been  several  further  commissions, 
and,  in  1880,  matters  went  as  far  as  the  preparation 
of  a  draft  code,  but  it  would  seem  that  unless  distinct 
pressure  be  brought  upon  Parliament  the  prospect  of 
anything  being  really  done  in  this  way  is  as  far  off  as  it 
was  in  1833,  when  the  question  was  first  broached. 

Attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the  necessity  of 
codification  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  law  of 
joint-stock  companies  in  an  able  article  in  the  Law 
Quarterly  under  the  heading  "  Tinkering  Company  Law." 


The  Companies  Act  of  1862  was,  when  it  was  passed, 
intended  to  form  a  complete  code  of  the  law  governing 

Jioint-stock  companies.  Since  then  there  have  been  no 
ess  than  sixteen  amending  Acts,  two  sets  of  orders,  a 
table  of  statutory  regulations,  a  considerable  number  of 
sections  in  other  Acts  dealing  with  joint-stock  companies, 
several  sets  of  rules,  and,  to  crown  all  and  render  the  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  over  3,000  decisions  of  the  Courts. 
Three  Acts  were  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  one  of  which,  enabling  joint-stock  companies, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  to  alter  their  constitution, 
has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  one  of  the  judges. 
Few  who  study  the  subject  will,  we  think,  be  able  to  dis- 
agree with  the  writer,  that  these  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  the  law  are  anything  but  an  advantage  to 
commerce  ^  in  unsettling  and  oMcuring  the  law,  and  that 
they  render  imperative^  necessary  a  consolidation  of  the 
whole  of  the  law  governing  joint-stock  companies. 
ExccUent  results  have  already  been  obtained  m  the  way 
of  codification  in  the  law  as  to  negotiable  insbruments, 
and  in  the  last  Session  with  respect  to  Pamership  Law, 
wliich  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  enacted  in  fifty  sections. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  similar  measure  of  reform 
ma^  ere  long  be  carried  out  in  the  important  subjects 
which  we  have  mentioned  P 

Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to 
the  law  with  regard  to  pugilism  and  matters  connected 
with  it— glove  fights,  sparring  contests,  &c.  The  subject 
is  carefully  reviewed  in  an  article  in  the  Law  Gazette,  in 
which  all  the  modem  cases  are  considered.  The  law 
seems  to  stand  as  follows :— >Prize-fightingin  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term — (>.,  a  fight  for  money  with  fists,  fought 
out  to  the  bitter  end,  is  absolutely  illegal.  A  mere 
sparriDff  contest  witii  the  gloves,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  Ibetween  amateurs  or  professionals,  is  perfectly 
legal  It  is  with  regard  to  contests  with  the  gloves,  where 
the  friendly  element  is  oonsfiicuous  bv  its  total  absence, 
that  doubt  and  difficulty  arise,  and  here  the  question, 
was  it  a  prize-fight  or  was  it  not  P  "  seems  to  be  one  for 
the  juiy  to  determine  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  law  as  to  the  position  of  spectators  of  such  com- 
bats has  given  rise  to  a  great  difference  of  judicial  opinion. 
In  the  great  case  upon  the  subject,  which  came  before 
the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  in  1882,  eight  iudges 
were  of  opinion  that  mere  presence  at  a  contest  wnioh  is 
found  to  be  a  prize-fight  does  not  afford  any  evidence 
that  the  spectator  was  aiding  and  abetting,  and,  there- 
fore, guilty  of  an  illegal  act.  Three  judges,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  the  other  nand,  considered 
that  proof  of  mere  presence  at  such  a  combat  is  sufficient, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  establish  a 
charge  of  ooimtenandng  and  encouraging  a  prize-fight. 

The  law  as  to  criminal  conspiracy  in  England  and 
Ireland  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  controversy  in 
the  Law  Quarterly  Beview»  The  Solicitors'  Journal^inU 
out  in  what  an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state  the 
whole  matter  is,  and  cites  the  observation  of  a  high 
authority  that  ^'plausible  reasons  may  be  found  for  declaring 
it  to  be  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost  an3rthing  which 
the  ju<?ges  regard  as  morally  wrong,  or  as  poUtically  or 
socially  dangerous."  This  being  the  condition  of  things, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  natural  a  consequence  it  is 
that  judicial  statements  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
Irisk  Bench  should  wholly  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of 
able  jurists  in  England.  T.  Bkett. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Beale,  Willebt.  The  Light  of  Other  Days,  as  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an  Opera  Glass.  (Bcntiey 

and  Son).  Demy  8vo.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  368  and  364. 
Portrait.   Price  28s. 

A  lialf  century[8  musical  reminisceoces,  from  the  pen  of  "Walter 
Maynard."  The  book  contains  anecdotes  of  (among  others)  Qrisi. 
Mario,  Balfe,  Cost*.  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Sims  Reeves.  Douslas 
Jerrold,  Albert  Smith,  Thackeray.  Berlioz.  GusUve  Bore,  Chopin, 
Shendan  Knowles.  Spohr.  Wagner.  Charles  Mathews.  Chiries  Kein. 
Me3-erbeer,  Rossini,  O^lionl,  and  Longfellow. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sidney,  R.A.  My  Life.  (Bentley  and 
Son.)  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  2  vols.  Piiges  xir.,  344  and  324. 
Price  30s. 

Another  volume  of  reminiscences.  Mr,  Cooper,  who  is  now  hi  his  88th 
year,  tilks  unaffectedly  of  I^ndseer,  Bdmund  Kean,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Richmond,  Constable.  Turner.  Macreadv,  Maelise.  Leigh  Hunt 
B>Tron.  and  the  Countess  of  Blessington/  Tliese  are  only*  few  of 
the  distlnguislied  people,  whose  tumies  crop  up  from  time  to  time  in 
Mr.  Coopers  autobiography. 

Fletcher,  J.  s.  A  Short  Ufe  Of  Cardinal  Newman. 

(Ward  and  Downey.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii,  208.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  volume  (who  has  also  written  "Mr.  Spivev*s  Clerk  ' 
ii  no\^l)  has  endea\-oured  to  present  in  britf  and  convenient  sluirV 
the  more  salient  points  of  Cardinal  Newman's  cireer.  Wherever  it 
has  been  possible  the  Cardinal  has  been  left  to  tell  the  storx*  of  him- 
»clf  in  the  slmpe  of  extracts  from  his  *'  Apologia." 

Froude,  James  Anthony.   Lord  Beaconsfleld,  K  G 

(Sampson  liow,  Marston  &  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  x..  268. 
Portrait.    Price  3s.  6d. 

This  brief  biography  Introduces  a  new  series,  bearing  the  geneml  title 
••The  Queen  s  Prime  Ministers."  The  narrative  portkins  of  the  book 
l)efore  us  give  a  clear,  though  necessar.lv  brief,  account  of  DIsraeli  a 
wt>nderful  career.  In  the  more  critical  c)iai>ters  Mr.  Froude  anah-zea 
his  literary  work*,  shows  what  was  their  teaching,  and  estimates 
their  \ialue.  He  does  not  think  that  his  subject  can  in  the  highest 
•cnse  be  called  great,  either  as  a  man  of  letters  or  as  a  statesman? 

Herbert,  May  (translator).  The  Life  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, told  in  his  Letters.  (Bentley  and  Son.)  8vo. 
Cloth.    Two  volumes.    Pp.  xiv.,  305  and  278.   Price  21s. 

A  sequel  to  the  "Early  Letters,"  published  In  English  bv  Messrs.  Bell 
in  18SH.  aito  present  coUection  contains  ninety  letters,  which  are 
now  made  publio  for  the  first  time,  ami  it  will,  no  doubt,  throw  manv 
fresh  lights  on  Schumann's  position  in  art  and  his  creative  powers,  as 
well  as  on  his  private  life. 

Hutton,  r.  h.  Cardinal  Newman.  (Methuen  and 

Co.)    Hvo.    Cloth.    Pp.  2r>2.    Portrait.    Price  2s.  6d. 

^  ^L**  V.°*""'^  *  w  series  devotf  d  to  -  English  Leaders  of 
Keligion.  Mr.  Hutton  glve<ashorb  historvof  Newman's  religious 
opinions  while  he  was  in  the  Anglican  Churoh.  derived  in  the  inain 
from  the  ••  Apologia."  but  told  from  a  h»ss  personal  point  of  view, 
concerning  his  private  life  and  personal  cliaracter  the  liook  says  com- 
paratively little.  There  Is.  by  the  way.  a  curious  slip  in  Mr.  button's 
acoounb  of  the  action.  Achilll  r.  Newman.  th«  sununlng-up  being 
r  l^ti  ^^Jf^  Campbell.  It  was  Sir  John  Coleridge  who  lectured 
Jiia  old  friend  from  the  judicial  bench . 


Lang,  Andrew.  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,   First  Earl   of  Iddesleigh. 

(Blackwood  and  Sons.)  'Posf4<70.  Cloth.  2  vols.  Pp.  xxii.. 
377  and  342.  Two  portraits  and  view  of  Pynes.  Price 
3l8.  6d. 

The  biography  of  t  he  month .  As  everybo<l  f  has  read  ext  mcts  from  it  in 
the  newspapers,  oris  now  reading  the  b.ok  itself,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  the  story  of  Northcote's  life  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting one.  and  that  In  his  manner  of  tetllng  it  Mr.  Lang  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mathcw,  Frank  J.  Father  Mathew:  His  Life  and 
Times.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  Cro\^'n8vo.  Cloth  gilt.  Pp.224. 
Portrait.   Price  2s.  Gd. 


An  opportune  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Apostle  of  Temi)ei'- 
ance. '  The  author  in  tehing  his  story  avoids  the  **  absurdities  of  her«> 
worship  "  and  **  extenuates  nothing. 


Morris,  Lydia  t.  Famous  Musical  Composers, 
Being  Biographies  of  Eminent  Musicians.  (Fisher 

Unwin.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xiv.,  264.  Thirt<M>n  portraits. 
Price  6s. 

Among  other compoacradealt  witlj  in  these  short  biographical  sketchei 
are  Bacli.  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Dvorak,  Handel.  Haydn.  Hummel, 
IJszt.  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wagner,  and  Welier. 
The  names  of  Ame,  Purcell.  Balfe,  and  Sullivan  are,  for  some 
undiscoverable  reaaon.  omitted. 

Page,  Jesse,    Henry   Martyn:    His   Life  and 

Labours.  Cambridge,  India.  Persia.  (S.  W.  Partridge  and 
Co.)    Is.  6d.   Pp.  160. 

The  new  volume  of  Partridge  and.  Co.'s  excellent  popular  biographies. 

Wallace,  W.    Life  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer^ 

(Walter  Scott.)   8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  219.    Price  Is. 

The  stor>'  of  a  eomewhat  uneventful  life,  interwoven  with  a  description 
and  criticism  of  Schopnohauer's  philosophy  and  works.  Mr,  John  P. 
Anderson,  of  the  British  Museum,  contributes  a  short  biography. 
(*•  Great  Writers  "  series.) 

ECONOMICS.  POLITICS,  &c. 

Blyth.  a.  Wynter,  M.R.C.S.  A  Manual  of  Public 
Health.   (Macmillan  and  Co.)   8vp.  Cloth.   Pp.  xxiv.,  654. 

Price  17s. 

A  practical  treattse  from  the  pen  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  an<f 
Fublic  Acalvst  for  St.  Mar^'ebone.  The  l)ook  Is  divided  into  sections, 
dealing  with  Statistics;  A'r,  Ventilation,  Warming;  Meteorology^ ; 
Water  Supply;  Drains,  Sewers,  Sewage  Disposal;  Nuisances;  Disin- 
fection, Disinfectants;  Zvmotic  D.'seadfs;  Isolation  Hospitsls;  Food, 
Diet ;  the  Duties  of  Sinitarj-  Officers ;  the  Inspection  of  FikkI. 

Booth,  Geneqal.   In  Darkest  England,  and  the 

Way  Out.    A  portly  8vo.  volnme  of  330  pages,  with  a 
coloured  pictorial  design.    Price  3s.  6d.    Descrit)ed  at- 
Icngth  in  "  Tlie  Book  of  the  Month." 
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WoLLSTONECBAPT,  Mary.  A  Vindioatioii  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman,  with  Strictures  on  Political  and 

Moral  Subjects.  (Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  870.  (  loth. 
Pp.  xvi.,  286.   Price  7.s.  6d. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundml  years  sines  thU  book  first  appeared.  Alr^. 
Fawcett,  In  a  very  nympatliet Ic  iiitrocluctiou  to  the  new  edition, 
discusses  the  nature  of  the  lidtiative  whieli  Mary  Woll'ttoneeriift 
gave  to  the  Women's  Bights  movement  in  Kngland,  and  conies  to  tlie 
conclusion  tliat  "she  stam|)ed  upon  it  from  the  outset  llie  word 
Duty,  and  impressed  it  with  a  character  that  it  has  never  xinee  lost." 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETI  RES. 

Anstby,  F.  Voces  Populi.  (Longinaus,  Green,  :nul  Co.) 
Crown  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  I'Ml  Twenty  ill!i<t rations  hy  Mr. 
Bernard  Partridge.    Price  5s. 

H  series  of  imaginary  conversations,  rt'printed  from  I'mn-h.  Tlic  ?>ub.jec-t> 
are  chosen  from  every-day  events. the silicles  liearing  suchtitlesas  "A 
Pastoral  Play."  *'  Tliird  Olujis  Parliamentary,"  **  At  a  Legal  Luncheon 
Bar,"  "Tra/algar  Square,"  **  Sundaj'  Afterno<m  in  Hyde  Park,"  Ac. 
An  exceedingly  pleasant  li reside  eomiMinion. 

Havbll,  h.  l.,  b.a.  (Translator).  Longlnus  on  the 

Sublime.  (Macmillau  and  Co.)  Crown  Hv<i.  Cloth.  1*].. 
xxxii.,  102.    Price  7s.  (kl. 

The  translator  liopes  that  his  version  may  c(»ntril»uti*  soniHliing  to  r.- 
awaken  interest  in  an  unju:itly  neglectetl  clas^nie.  Mr.  Andivw  Lang, 
it  should  be  remarketl.  contributes  a  characteristic  intiiNlnetion. 
t>mimerating  tlie  few  fact*  known  concerning  Longinns's  life,  au'i 
criticising  liis  works. 

Jacobs,  Joseph.  English  Fairy  Tales.  (David  Xntt.) 
Small  4to.   Cloth,    Pp.  25a.    Price  Gs. 

For  a  Oftistmat  present  tliere  is  no  l)etter  book  tliau  tins  tntere«*ting 
collection  of  fairy  tale?*.  3Ir.  Jacobs  clsinin  that  it  is  tlie  only  l»ook  ot 
purely  Engli:iih  tales,  and  at  the  end  ot'  the  bo«»k  Jie  has  ad<'letl  notes 
widen  trace  all  our  old  favonritefi  to  their  sMnirces.  Th»  drawings, 
which  are  admirable,  are  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Batten, 

MoBLEY,  Hexrv,  ll.I).  (Editor).  GulHver*s  Travels 
(exactly  reprinted  from  the  first  edition)  and  other 
Works  by  Jonathan  Swift.   (Koutie«hjre  and  Sons.) 

I^rge  8vo.    Cloth.    \\h  14G.    Price  2s.  lid. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  reprint  •«  of  tlie  great  English  classic 
which  we  have  3'et  »een.  and  I'omis  a  welcome  addition  to  Professor 
Morley's  "  Carisbrooke  Library."  The  other  pieces  inchides  SwiftV 
character  of  Stella. 

Reynolds, Samuel  Hauvev,  M.A.  (Editor).  The  Essays, 
or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  of  Francis  Bacon. 

(Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.)  Ltir^ro  Svo.  Half-bound. 
Pp.  xxxviii.,  106.    Price  12s.  fid. 

Edited,  with  an  intrtnluction  and  numerous  notes,  tlie  latler  of  w  hich 
are  In  the  nuiin  not  philological  but  explanatory.  The  ilisMeiiation«i 
upon  Baconian  theories  of  (lolitical  economy,  usury,  connnerce. 
plantations,  upon  points  of  law  and  of  judical  proceilure,  and  u(M>n 
the  politics  and  histt>r>-  of  thedav,  ai-e  likely  to  prove  of  great  use  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  for  wh>m  tfie  e«1ition  is,  -a-*  a  wh(»Ie,  excellently 
weM  fitted. 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  coiitahis  most  >f  t!ic  works  of  fiction 
published  in  October.  Two  and  three  v«iluuie  novels  are 
generally  obtained  for  the  circulating  library,  so  that  the 
size  and  price  of  one- volume  novels  only  are  here  given. 

Three- Volume  Novels. 

Author  of  "  Lady  Audley'8  SEcnET.  "  One  Life  One 
Love    (Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.) 

badrett,  Frank.  Between  Life  and  Death.  (Chatto 

and  Windus.) 

Broughtox.  llHODA.    AlaS !    (Bentley  and  Son.) 


OF  Revii!:\v.s.  ' 

coRELLi,  Marie.  Wormwood :  A  Drama  of  Paris. 

(  Bentley  and  Son.) 

Cresswell,  Henry  Sliding  Sands  (Hur>t  &:  Blackett.) 

HUNGERFORD,  3Irs.  A  Bom  COQUCtte.  (Spencer 
Blackett.) 

Jo(  ELvx.  :mrs  Hoheut.   The  Criton  Hunt  Mystery. 

(Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
Keith,  Leslie.   A  Lost  Illusion.    (Methnen  and  Co.) 

Macmaster.  m.    Our  Pleasant  Vices.  (Sampson 

I^ow,  Marston,  and  Co.) 
Oliph.vnt,  Mrs,    KirkSteen.    (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

HoBiNsoN,  F.  w.  The  Keeper  of  the  Keys.  (Harst 

and  Blackett.) 

KissKLL,  w.  Clark.  My  Shipmate  Louisa.  (Chatto 

and  Windus.) 

8HIPT0N,  Helen.   The  Last  of  the  Fenwickes. 

(Hurst  and  Blackett.) 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry  (the  late)  The  House  Of  Halli- 
well    (Bentley  and  Son.) 

WoOLLAM.  AViLFREi),  M.A.  All  for  NaUght  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) 

Two- Volume  Novei^. 
bere-ford.  Max.    Bonnie  Dundee.    (Hur>t  and 

IMackett.) 

A  Scotch  story,  bright,  readnhle.  hy  a  new  author,  who  has  a  future 
iM'fore  her. 

( RAWFoRi),  F.  Marion.  A  Cigarette-Maker*s  Ro- 
mance-   (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Hart.  Mabel.  Two  English  Girls.  (Hiust  and 
Blackett.) 

Thomas.  Bertha.    Sunborne.    (Chapmati  nn<l  Hall.) 

Novels  in  One  Volume. 

Author  of  '  John  Halifa.x,  Gentleman.".  Miss 
Tommy:  A  Mediaeval  Romance.  (Macmiihtn  and  Co.) 

svo.    Clidh.    Pp.101.    Price  3s.  6<L 

A  vohnne  ia  Me>sr§.  Maendllnn'^  excellent  thiiee-and-sixpcnny  series. 

Baring-Gould.  Kev.  s.  Arminell :  A  Social  Romance 

(Mcthuoji  an<l  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  :]00.  Illustrations. 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition. 

r.ESANT,  Walter.  The  Demoniac-  (Arrowsuuth.)  Svo. 
Pa]>er  covers.    Pp.  212.    Price  Is. 

This  U  tr'»e  thinl  year  in  which  Mr.  Betant  haa  written  the  Cliriatnios 
Annual"  for  Messrs.  Arrowsmith.  The  story  before  us  is  a  powerful 
>tu*ly  oi  hereditary  alcoholism.  The  hero — a  young  man  of  exceptional 
i)rond!«e— inherits  an  insatiable  craving  for  strong  diink,  and,  the 
Devil  proving  too  ttrong  for  him,  he  is  ultimstely  driren  to  tlut>w 
himself  into  the  River  and  is  drowned.  A  love\>torv'  01  more  tlian 
ordinary  inttn-t  is  interwoven  with  thfs  tragic  study. 

BoLOKEwool),  iioLF.  The  Miner*s  Right:  a  Tale  of 

the  Australian  OoldfleldS-    (Macmillan  ami  Co.)  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  :m.    Price  Gd. 

-  Bret  Harte."  A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate  (Chatto 

and  Wimlus.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  302.   59  illustrations.  Price 
:is.  t;d. 

r)ELAND,MARGARET.  Siducy.  (Longmaiis,  Green,  and  Co.) 
Svo.  Cloth.    Pp.130.    Price  «s. 
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EvBBETT-GREEy,  EvELYx.  Thc  StrongCP  Will. 
<01iphant,  Anderson,  and  Forrier.)  Svo.  Cluth.  Pi».  306. 
Illustrations.    Price  2s.  G<1. 

Fenn,  G.  Masville.  Lady  Maude*s  Mania:  a  Tra- 
gedy in  High  Life.  (Warne  and  Co.)  ^vo.  Clutli.  V[\  342. 
Price  6s. 

Fletchbb,  J.  S.  The  Winding  Way.    (Koiran  TaDi, 

Trench,  and  Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  310.  Price 

Haigh,  Robert.  Idolaters.  (Cliajjman  and  Hall.)  <vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  312.    Price  6s. 

Hood's  Comic  Annual  for  1891.  Oftice.)  4to. 
Paper  covers.   Pp.118.    Price  Is. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  slioteh«.'s,  and  vei>f«,  wit'i  numcrojis  illas- 
.t  rations. 

HoBsuxG,  E.  W.  A  Bride  from  the  Bush.  (Sn^iih* 

Elder  and  Co.)    8vo.    C  loth.    Pp.  304.    Price  7s,  60. 

James,  Hexbv.  The  Aspern  Papers ;  Louisa  Pallant ; 
The  Modem  Warning.  (Macmiiian.)  8vo.  ci<;th.  pp. 

290.    Price  3s.  6d. 

A  reprint  of  three  short  ft  or  Its. 

Keaby,  c.  £.  A  Mariage  de  Convenanee.  ^F:^])tr 

I'nwin.)   8vo.    Boards.    Pp.  409.    Price  2s. 
A  second  and  cheaper  edition. 

"Laxok,  Falconer.*'   Mademoiselle    Ixe  cFi-iior 

Unwin.)   Sni.  8vo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.  l^O.    Price  1-.  0«1. 

Thia  short  story  forms  the  initial  vohmit-  «ii  a  lo-i  jilV..]  "  Prcn'  ^'i^  ni 
Library." 

i.YALL,  Edna.  .  Derriclc  Vaughan,  Novelist  (Metimen 

end  Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  212.    Portrait.    Price  3s.  6rl. 

Ohnet,  Geobges.  A  Weird  Gift.  (Cliatto  and  Windus.) 
««vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  280.   Price  3s.  6<l. 

▲  story  In  one  volume,  translated  from  the  Fr»»noh  by  Mr.  All>«rt 
D.  Vaudani. 

^'OuiDA.'*   Rufflno.    (Chattoand  Windus.)   8to.  CIvth. 
Pp.  310.    Price  3s.  6d. 
A  collection  of  short  s.orios. 

itoBiNsox,  F.  Mabel.  Disenchantment  Ol^^^en.) 

•^vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  432.    Price  3s.  6d. 
A  cheap  edition  in  one  volume. 

ScoTT,  Sib  Walteb,  Babt.  Waverley ;  or,  'Tis  Sixty 
Years  Since.  (A.  and  C.  Black.)  8\o.  Paper  covers.  Pp. 
192.   Price  6d. 

•The  initial  volume  of  a  cheap  i^toimlar  re-i^^ue  «>f  tl»e  conyrij»ht  e«lit*<'n 
of  ScotCs  novels.  This  lAbue  ha»  uiuUM-^one  careiul  collation  witli  tlit* 
maausciipt  material  in  the  pubii^hers'  pos»es»-ion,  and  i^  accouipauicd 
by  full  explanatory  f^iosi^ries  ami  uultst.  Tji.e  and  i>HX»er  lea.e 
nothing  to  be  desire<l. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.  Ardis  Claverden.  (San.i  -^on 
X.OW,  Marston  and  Co.)    8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  4i»8.    Price  Os. 

Tbistram,  W.  Outbam.  Locusta.  (Wart]  and  Dowrey.) 
«vo.  Cloth.    Pp.312.    Price  5s. 

GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGR.\PHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Amicis,  Edmondo  de.  Holland  and  Its  People. 

tPutnam's  Sons.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  484.  Nearly  ^ixty  il]\i;5- 
•krations.    Price  2  dollar^s  25  cents. 

Ascriptions  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Rottenlam.  tlie  Hngue,  Lf  y«^.en, 
Utrecht,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  etc.,  tninsUt«'d  from  the  Italian  ty  Caroline 
'Tiltoa    Kew  and  kvImnI  edition,  printed  fiom  new  ilates. 


Bakek.  Sir  Sami  el  White,  M.A.,  F.R.S.   True  TaJes 

for  My  Grandsons-    (Macmiiian  and  Co.)   8vo.  Cloih. 

Pp.  434.    Nnmerens  il  In  stmt  ions.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Talcf  vi  adventnrf  — "  rach  ft4>ry  being  absohitely  tnic  in  the  miin 
factf .  '  An  excellent  boy's  l»o(>Jc. 

Baker,  Sib  Samuel.  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways: 
Reminiscences  of  Europe,  Asia,  AMca,  and  America, 
1845-88.   (Macmiiian  arid  Co.)  «vo.  Cloth.   2  vols.  Prii.e 

"My  new  work  is  practical  Jiatural  hiBtory,"  wrote  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
lo  the  present  writer  a  ebort  time  ago,  "and  is  contlned  to  atich 
animals  af^  1  have  niyiself  experienced  durinff  a  course  of  forty-6i\ 
yeiT*  in  every  quarter  of  the  fjlobe.  .  .  .  ihave  classified^  all  ni' 
>vild  beastt^  aiid  given  to  each  a  special  chapter  or  chapters,  so  tb^.^ 
any  patticular  animal  can  be  referted  to  witljont  trouble. 

Bakttelot,  Waltkb  Geobge.  The  Life  of  Edmund 
Musgrave  Barttelot ;  Being  an  Account  of  His  Ser- 
vices for  the  Relief  of  Kandahar,  of  Gordon,  and 
of  Emin,  from  His  Letters  and  Diary.  (Bentiey  an] 

Son.)   Large  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xii.,  414.   Price  ICs. 

T)iis  is  an  inteiostinj;,  albeit  highlv  controverj-ial,  book.  Mr.  Bartt^l- 1 
lepliee  to  Stanley's  charge  that  the  rear  column  of  the  Emin 
Relief  Expedition  wa«  wieeked**l>y  the  inesjolution  of  Its  officer  , 
neglect,  of  their  proiji'.'-es,  aiui  indifference  to  their  written  orders,"  and 
accuscfe  the  explorer  himself  of  l»eing  the  cause  ot  all  the  mischief.  In 
an  interview  wliich  haft  taken  place  since  the  i)ublicat ion  of  Majr-r 
Barttelot's  "  Diaries."  Stanley  affirms  that  he  hag  not  one  woril  U> 
retract,  but  that  Jie  has  withheld  a  pan  of  the  t.»uth  out  of  regard  f-.r 
Major  Barttelot's  family. 

Bennett,  abthuk.  John  Bull  and  His  Other  Island 

(Sirnpkin,  Ma^^hall,  and  Co.)  8vo.  Pajxr  cover.  Pp.  212. 
Price  U. 

Part  HI.,  describing  a  vif  it  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Parnell  at  Avondale.  a 
night  in  the  Trappist  Monastery  at  Kos<.-rea,  ant!  a  voyage  down  *  he 
Sliaunon  to  Kilruhh.  where  a  number  of  ev'H^tioTi^  were  impendiM^r. 
The  i>>Hticsl  views  of  the  writer  are,  it  ^hou!d  be  stated,  distinct  ly 
Unionist. 

Catxe,  w.  s.  Picturesque  India:  A  Handbook 
for  European  Travellers.   (Rontie<i!L,'e  and  Sons.)  4 to. 

Pp.  xliv  ,  612. 

InthislKH'H  Mr.  Oaine  makes  no  attempt  todj^niss  the  manysof  i  iT, 
).H>UliCHl.  and  relijfloup  pn>blem*  awaiting  solution  by  the  people  aiwl 
(loremment  of  India:  lie  is  content  dimply  torouftesnperticial  interest 
i  v  a  plain  statement  of  what  may  he  seen  bv  an  ordinary  tra\-eller  in 
the  most  aooiMlble  portion*,  of  British  In<^ia.  His  descriptiom  are 
t>)]{qplemented  by  a  prufu&ion  of  excell*Dt  :]l.ibtmtions  and  by  m 
frjiecially  prepared  map. 

Cbawfubd,  Oswald.  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portu- 
gal (Chapman  and  Hall.)  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  viii.,  .-U<5. 
Price  l^r,. 

Deals  with  tlie  habitf  and  rustoms  of  the  i>eoplo  of  Portugal  In  Uwn 
and  country.  ^  it h  tJieir  folklore.  tra<lilions,  legends,  balUds,  snotT  , 
al1^.  games,  anvl  niUi-ic.  witli  Portugese  national  institntions,  politi<  , 
ami  ethm>logv.  "nd,  finally,  with  the  aspects  of  the  country,  iis 
/»K)lt»gy,  oniithology.  botany,  ppoil,  and  agncult.jie.  lllustrationt  Ity 
MrK.  M.  M.  Stanley  and  otJ/ere. 

DUFFEBIN    AND   AVA,    THE    MaBCHIONESS  OF.  OUP 

Viceregal   Life  in  India :  Selections  from  My 

Journal,  1884-1888.  (John  Murray.)  8vo.  Cloih. 
Pp.  xii.,  408.    Price  7.s.  6d. 

These  *' i<'»Hnal  letters"  were  originally  addressed  to  Lady  Duffenn's 
mother,  to  whom  thjfe  tselection  is  dedicated.  (New  and  cheijxr 
eclition.) 

9 

Ellls,  a.  b.  The  Ewe-speaking  People  of  the 
Slave  Coast  of  West  Aft>ica:  Their  Religion^ 
Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Languages,  etc.  (Chap- 
man and  Hall.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  332.   Price  10s.  6d. 

The  object  i»f  the  writer  of  this  volume  (who  has  already  publislietl  a 
work  on  the  '*T^hi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast*)  li  to  show 
by  examples  taken  from  certain  negro  peoples  of  the  West  Coast  oi' 
Africa,  how  the  <  volution  of  religion  may  proceed.  In  oolkctiu^ 
material  concerniog  their  religions,  he  has  incidentally  gathered 
infoimatbm  n-fepecting  other  matters— their  law8,  government,  &c., 
—all  of  which  luva  been  included  In  the  same  volumes. 
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Fitzgerald,  Percy,  M.A.,F.S.A.  Picturesque  London. 

(Ward  and  Downc}-.)  Extra  cr.  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.,  304. 
Upwards  of  100  illustrations.   Price  25?*. 

Cliapters  on  St.  Margaret  s  Church,  Westmhister.  the  Westminster 
Tobacco  Box,  the  Abbey,  the  Adelplfl,  and  t»ic  St-ind,  thii  National 
Galler>-,  the  old  inns.'the  old  squaret,  the  old  t^ivenis.  Dicliena  in 
London,  Wren's  churcher.  moJem  c'.uirches,  Chel!»ea.  Putney,  Ful- 
hira,  etc.,  etc.  Tlie  bo^k  is  profusely  il!tt»trattd  with  views  of  the 
scenes  descrioed. 

Male,  The  Rev.  Arthur.  Scenes  Through  the 
Battle  Smoke.  (Dean  and  Son.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.,  481- 
Many  illustrations.   Price  10s.  6<1. 

Mr.  Male  sen  ed  as  Army  cliaplain  throughout  the  Afghan  and  E^nrptian 
campidgns,  and  the  volume  before  us  describes  some  of  the  stirring 
scenes  m  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Foremost  among  these  descrip- 
tions are  those  of  the  bittles  of  Kassassin  and  Tel-el-Kieb'r.  Mr. 
Sidney  Phget,  war  art  ij»t  of  the  IllHsiraied  London  Aetcs,  contributes 
some  sketciiei». 

SiME,  James.   Geogrraphy  of  Europe.  (Macmiiian 

and  Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  342.    Illustrations.    Price  3s. 

Mr.  Siraes  pUin  is  an  excellent  one.  In  the  case  of  each  country  the 
physical  features  are  lirst  .described ;  then  an  attempt  is  made  to 
mKrk  the  stages  of  its  history  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  geography ; 
next  the  author  brings  together  the  leading  facts  renting  to  govern- 
ment, populat  ion,  and  national  cliaracter,  religion,  and  education, 
industry,  and  tiade  ;  and  finally  an  account  is  given  of  the  principal 
towns. 

Ward,  Herbert.  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Canni- 
bals. (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Royal  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  Price 
14s. 

This  is  t lie  fir»t  attempt  which  lias  been  made  to  describe  the  domestic 
and  dailv  life  of  the  savajjes  of  the  far  Interior  of  Western  Equatorial 
Africa.  'Mr.  WartVs  experiences  in  Africa  commenced  in  18$1,  when 
lie  received  an  apiKiintment  in  the  service  of  tlie  Congo  government, 
and  subsequently  in  1887  he  Ijecamea  member  of  the  Kmin  Relief 


Expedition. 
Tippoo  Tib. 


Tlie  book  liefore  us  contains  a  very  full  acconnt  of 
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TwxKY,  w.  E.  II.    History  of  England  in  the 

Eighteenth  Century.  (liongmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Clolh.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIH.    Index  to  complete  work. 

Thes^  volumes  bring  Mr.  Lecky's  great  hiitory  to  a  close.  They  cover 
the  period  Iving  between  and  1800.  and  deal  almost  entirely  with 
tlie  affairs  of  Ireland,  particulai  ly  with  the  circumstances  which  led 
up  to  the  ra'sing  of  the  Act  of  t  nion.  This  Mr.  I^ky  considers  to 
liave  been  *•  prematurely  and  corruptly  carried,"  and  to  have  ^".s<> 
utte: I V  useless  that  even  now  "after  ninety  years  of  direct  British 
(lovemment  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  universally  i-ecognlzed  as  the 
chief  scandal  nnd  the  chief  weaknec  jof  the  Empire." 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Ainger,  a.  C...  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  Wixtle,  M.A.  An 
English-Latin  Gradus,  or  Verse  Dictionary.  (John 
Murray.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  vi.,  442.   Price  9s. 

The  object  of  the  compilers  of  this  dlctionarj-  to  help  youn^  scholars 
to  frt-t  together  a  goo<l  store  of  poetical  words  and  phrases,  and  to 
avoid  the  "  pitfalls  of  prosaic  phraseology"— in  a  word,  to  simplify 
the  composition  of  Latin  verses.  With  this  view  they  have  brought 
tojjpfljer  a  large  nnml)er  of  selected  epitliets  and  sj-nonyms  not 
usually  found  m  ordinary  Latin  dictionaries. 

Campbell,  Lewib,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ^schylus,  the  Seven 
Plays  in  English  Verse.  (Kceran  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner, 
and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxviii.,  350.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Campbell,  who  lias  already  tumed  Sophocles  into  English  verse, 
hera  translates  all  that  remains  of  the  works  of  the  "father  of 
tragedy."  The  volume  contains  metrical  versions  of  "  The  Suppliants,  ^ 
'"nie  Persians,"  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  and  "  Prometheus  Bound, 
and  of  the  tragic  trilogy— " Agamemnon,"  ''The  Choephonr,"  and 
"  The  Enmenides."  A  general  intri»duction  is  prefixed,  and  the  trans- 
lations are  followe«l  bv  notes.        _ ,  —    ••^ 


Gladstone,  W.  e.  Landmarks  of  Homeric  Stucty- 

(MacmUlan  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  160.  Pric& 
2s.  6d. 

An  amplification  of  the  views  ali^eady  put  forward  by  Mr.  QUdstone 
in  h^  primer  of  Hocier.  He  is  practically  alone  among  latter-day 
scholars  in  maintaininfi  the  traditional  view  that  there  waa  but 
one  Homer,  that  this  Homer  wrote  both  the  "Iliad"  and  the- 
Odvssc>', '  and  ifc*»at  thece  p^^ms  should  be  regarded  &s  a  historic 
whole.  *A  supplementary  section  contains  a  consideration  a'  th^ 
points  of  contact  between  the  Assyrian  tablets  and  the  Homeric 
text. 

HEADLA5f,  Walter.    Forty  Poems  of  Meleager. 

(Macmiiian  and  Co.)  Fcap.  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  xiv„  106^ 
I*rice  7s.  6d. 

The  poem  appears  upon  one  page,  and  the  translation,  in  verse,  uponr 
the  other.  Mr.  Headlam  assures  those  who  cannot  read  the  Greek 
that  the  translation  is,  at  any  rate,  faithful. 

Mackail,  J.  W.  (Editor).   Select  Epigrams  ftpom 

the  Greek  Anthology.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.> 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  404.   Price  16s. 

A  revised  text,  edited  with  an  introduction,  a  translation,  and  notes:  . 
The  epigrams  wslected  are  classified  according  to  subject— Love, 
Prayers  and  Detlications,  Epitaphs,  Literature  and  Art,  Religion, 
Nature,  the  Family,  Beauty.  Fate,  and  Cliange,  the  Human  Comedy. 
Death,  and  Life.  ^Die  translations,  in  prose,  ai-e  gi\  en  at  the  bottou:* 
of  the  page. 

MAS30K,  David,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Editor).    The  Poeticai: 
Works  of  John  Milton.     (Macmiiian  and  Co.)  8yo 
Cloth.   3  vols.   Price  42s. 

A  liandsome  reprint  of  the  standard  edition  of  "Milton's  Poeticnf 
Works."  It  has  been  much  improved :  the  poems  are  now  printetl  m- 
chronological  oixler,  a  memoir  of  the  poet  has  been  supplied,  and  tli«  ' 
introductions  to  the  principal  poems  luive  been  much  enhirge<l.  An- 
essay  on  Milton's  Bnglisli  and  \-ersification  Is  contained  In  Uur> 
book. 

Pollard,  Alfred  W.  (Editor).  Odes  ft»om  the  Greek 
Dramatists,  Translated  into  lyric  Metres  by/ 
English  Poets  and  Scholars.  (David  Stott.)  Crowu. 

8vo.   Parchment.   Pp.  xxviii.,  208.   Price  7s.  6d. 

The  choruses  contained  in  this  volume  are  taken  from  the  plaj^  ot 
i??schvlus,  Sc»phocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  All  the  versions! 
quotetl  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  century— aniong 
tlie  writers  laid  ruder  contribution  being  Browning,  Coleridge. 
Kennedy.  Fi-ere,  Swinburne,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  The  Greek  appear  i 
upon  one  page  and  tl»e  metrical  translation  upon  the  other.  Ther«- 
are  numerous  notes,  but  the  much-needed  index  and  equally  usefut 
table  of  contents  arc  unfortunately  wanting. 

TEXNvsoy.  Frederick.  The  Isles  Of  Greece :  Sappho* 
and  AiCSBUS.  (MacmiUan  aad  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

AiCTOupof  classical  romances.  In  which  the  life  stories  of  the  poetess^ 
and  poet  whose  names  appear  in  the  title  are  largely  set  forth  art* 
made  to  intertwine.  These  romances  fill  between  four  and  fnc- 
htmdred  pages  of  blank  verse.  Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson  is,  at  every - 
Ijody  knows,  a  brother  of  the  Laureate. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Hardman,  J.  ^V.,  LL.D.  Our  Prayer  Book:  Its  His-- 
tory.  Literature,  and  Church  Lore;  with  som» 
Reminiscences  of  Parson,  Clerk,  and  Sexton  in  the^ 

Olden  Times.   (Skeffington  and  Co.)   Crown  8vo.  Clotli. 
Pp.  168.   Price  3s.  6d. 

The  authoi's  objects  are  to  note  "the  peculiar  customs  and  tradition* 
which  have  gathered  round  our  Church  sen-ices  in  the  last  three* 
hundred  years ;  to  trace  the  allusions  to  our  Prayer-Book  which  are 
found  in  Bnglish  literature ; "  and  histlv,  *'  to  record  any  curiou-* 
local  Church  practices  and  sun  i\'al8  which  still  exist,  or  ha%-e  existf.l 
till  within  recent  days."  The  chapter  on  "The  Prayer-Book  iu 
Literature"  might  have  been  far  more  exhaustive. 
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Lea,  Henby  Charles,  LL.D.  Chapters  ft*om  the 
Religious  History  of  Spain,  connected  with  the 

Inquisition.  (Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  522. 

Basm  apon  the  Censorship  of  the  Press,  Mystics  and  Iluminati,  Bnde- 
monikdas,  Bl  Santo  Niilo  dt  .a  Giiardia,  and  firianda  de  Bardaxf.  Dr. 
Lea,  f'hoee  work  on  the  Inquisition  is  vftW  knov^-n  to  students  of  re- 
ligious histury,  tvn  discusses  cer«:^p  phases  of  its  actidt?  vhich 
seemed  to  him  worthy  of  more  elahorate  treatment  than  could  he 
acoarded  to  them  in  a  general  narrative. 

LiDDON,  H.  P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  The  Divinity  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (Longmans,  Green  an;i 

Co.)   8vo.    Blue  cloth.    Pp.  xlii.,  58G.    Price  5s. 

'*  Bight  lectures  preached  before  the  Uui^-eraity  of  Oxford  In  tlie  yenr 
1886."  The  popularity  of  the  late  Dr.  Liddon's  Bampton  lectures  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Uiis  Id  the  fourteemh  edition  of  the 
volume  in  which  thev  are  contained.  The  author  contributes  a  new 
preface— dated  St.  Peter's  Day.  1890— in  which  he  discusfcj  Dr.  Mirti- 
neau's  *'  Seat  of  Authority  in  Beligion." 

Lightfoot.The  Right  Re  v.  J.  B.,Iate  Bishop  of  Darham. 
Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church ;  Sermons  Preached 

in  the  Dioeese  of  Durham.  (Hacmillan  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  206.   Price  6s. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  issued  at  Intervals  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Lightfoot  Fund.  The  second  volume,  consisting  of  Ordination 
Addresses  and  Counsels  to  Clergy,  will  appear  early  in  November,  and 
subsequent  volumes  will  contain  sermons  preached  at  Cambridge  and 
at  St.  Fkul's. 

pABaoNs,  Albert  Ross.  Parsifal:  the  Finding  of 
Christ  through  Art;  or,  Richard  Wagner  as 

Theologian.  (Putnam's  Sons.)  Cloth.  Pp.  119.  Price 
1  doUar. 

An  enquiry  as  to  **  wlint  sort  of  a  personal  relation  to  and  what  sort  of 
an  interest  in  Christianity  it  was  which  impelled  him  [Wagner]  U* 
the  toil  involved  in  the  design  and  execution  of  such  a  work  [as  the 
"Pars<far*]  and  which  caused  his  genius  to  glow  with  the  sublime 
devotional  and  emotional  inspirations  which  characterize  this— the 
Swan's  Song  of  his  astounding  artlst!c  career  " 


Renak,  Ernest.  Histoire  du  Peuple  d^Israel.  (Cal- 
mann  L6vy,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  7fr. 

Third  volume  of  M.  Renan's  great  work  on  the  Jewish  people. 

Bertiland,  Joseph.  Blaise  Pascal.  (Calmann  L6vy, 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  7fr. 

Life  of  Pascal  by  \7en*kno%.*n  writer  an.l  A<«deniiciaii. 

Meignax,  Mgr.  Salomon.  (Victor  Lecoffre,  Paris.> 
8m   Price  7fr. 

Life  of  King  Solomon,  including  exhaustive  description  of  his  court,  and^ 
essay  on  his  writings. 

GoBSDT,  Emile.   Madame  Marie  Pape-Carpantier. 

(Hachette  et  Cie.,  Paris-London.)   16mo.   Price  2fr.  50c. 

Life  of  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  woman,  who  did  much  for 
popular  education  during  the  Third  Bmplre. 

Figaro  du  X.    Les  Coulisses  du  Boulangisme* 

(Cerf ,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

A  reprint  of  the  notorious  series  of  articles  lately  appearing  in  the- 
Figaro,  With  preface  by  their  supposed  author,  the  Depute ** 
M.  Mermeix. 

Robert,  Karl.  Le  Pastel.  (H.  Laurens,  Paris.)  8vo; 
Price  6f r. 

Hiitoiy  of  and  Guide  to  PasteMrawfng.  Numerous  HloatTatlons. 

Glair,  Charles.  La  Vie  de  Saint  Ignaee  de  Loyola^ 

(Plon,  Nourrit,  et  Cie.,  Paris.)   4to.  Price  20£r. 

Life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  compiled  from  a  laige  number  of  docu- 
ments hitherto  unpublished,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the* 
Society  of  Jesus.   Seveial  fine  illustrations. 

Dii)QX,  Pere.  Jesus  Christ.  (Plon,  Nourrit,  et  Cie,- 
Paris.)   2  vols.   4to.   Price  16f. 

Life  of  Our  Lord  hj  a  popular  French  preacher.  Said  to  be  written  ai  a» 
refutation  of  Bcnan's  famous  work. 


SOME  NEW  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.-LITERATURE. 

Gaulot,  Paul.  Fin  d'Empire.  (Paul  Ollendorff,  Paris.) 
8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

The  thiid  volume  of  a  series  deaHng  wi^h  the  Mexican  Bxpeditlon  and 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Saia  to  contain  facts  which  throw  a  new 
light  on  much-disputed  points. 

D'Herisson,  Comte.    Le  Prince  Imperial  (Paul 

Ollendorff,  Paris.)   Svo.    Price  3fr.  50c. 

First  important  Life  of  Napoleon  II I.'s  ill-fated  son.  Written  by  an 
anient  Bonapartlst,  who  stvles  the  subject  of  his  work  "  Napoleon 
IV."  all  through  the  book.  * 

ViTu,  AuousTE.  Les  Mille  et  Une  Nuits  du  Theatre. 

(Paul  Ollendorff,  Paris.)   Svo.    Price  3fr.  50c. 

Bxhanstive  account  of  all  last  vear's  premieres  and  new  plays,  by  well- 
known  dramatic  critic*. 

Chelard,  Raoul.  La  Hongrie  Contemporaine.  (H. 

Le  Sondier,  Paris.)   4to.   Price  5fr. 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  account  of  Hungary,  pover  designed  bv 
the  painter  Munkacsy. 

Naquet,  Alfred.  Soeialisme  Collectiviste  et  Social- 
Isme  Liberal.   (E.  Dentu,  Pans.)   Svo.   Price  2fr. 

Interesting  study  on  contemporary  Socialism  by  the  sometime  Senator 
and  BoQiangist  Deputy. 


U.— FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LBTTRBS. 

Greville,  Henry.  Le  Passe'  (Plon,  Nourrit,  et  Cie., 
Paris.)   Svo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

New  novel  by  the  authoress  of  **  Dosia,"  &c. 

Theuriet,    Andre.    Reine   des  BoiS.  (Boussod. 

Valadon,  et  Cie.,  Paris.)   4to.   Price  60fr, 

Novel,  admirably  illustrated  by  Laurent-Desrousseaux.  Printed  on\ 

vellum. 

CoppEE,  Francois.  Les  Paroles  Sinceres.  (Conqaatr. 

Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3f. 

New  volume  of  verses  by  the  author  of  "  Le  Passant,"  4c. 

Mary,  Jules.  Le  Regiment   (E.  Kolb,  Paris.)  2  voU. 

Svo.    Price  If. 

Novel  de%ling  with  a  certain  phase  of  French  military  life,  by  theauihoc 
of  '*  Roger  la  Honte." 

Gyp.   Cost  Nous  qui  sent  'Histoire  1 1 1  (Calmann. 
L4v>%  Paris.)  Svo.   Price  3f.  50c. 
New  volume  of  short  stories  by  the  Ticomtesse  de  Martel. 

HoussAYE,  arsene.  Aspaslc,  Cleopatre*  Theodorat 

(Calmann  L6vy,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3f.  50c. 

Daudet,  Alphonse.  Port  Tarascon.  (E.  Dentu,  Paris.)  1 
4to.   Price  lOf. 


Supposed  to  be  the  very  Itst  adventures  of  the  Illustrious  Tartarin  de^ 
Tarascon.  Fine  edition  de  luxe,  profusely  i •  -  - 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Paris  Figaro. 


^illustrated,  and  brought  out:*. 
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THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  more  importaDt 
:Blue  Books  issued  during  the  month  of  October.  A  complete 
li^t  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
•Queen's  Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E  C. 

I.— Colonial  PoHSBesioKs. 
COLONIZATION.  Report. 


in  emiKraMon  and  kindred  subjects,  and  whitii  was  pivtiided  over  by 
Sir  James  Ferauton,  sit  no  fewer  than  thirty  times  during  the  last 
^e•8ion  of  Parliament,  but  without  arriving  at  anj  deciolon  upon  the 
questions^  submitted  to  its  consideration.  It  examined  more  than 
lorty  witnesses,  whose  tviitn^e  tills  t}ie  ••Report*'  new  before  ui. 
The  Commi  tee  recoaroends  its  ovni  te-appointnient  ne.xt  ie6«!on. 
(Pp.  .xiv..  W.  Prict  48.  Id  ). 

Labuan.    Report  on  Blue  Book. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  Blue  Book  returns  for  1889,  giving  the 
revenue,  expenditure,  and  a*f.eU  of  the  colony;  together  with  some 
account  of  its  public  works,  cl\  il  ebtabllsbments,  sbmning.  and  trade. 
(Pp.5.   Price  1<3.>  * 

II.— Domestic. 
Ban  k  ru  ptcy.  Report. 

? Seventh  Kei)ort  by  llie  Board  of  Trade  under  Section  131  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  1H8.*<.  Gives  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
in  respect  of  Iiankruptcy  proceedings  during  the  year  ended  March 
lei»i» ;  a  sketch  of  bankruptcy  legislation  during  tlie  yeir ;  a  list  of 
m-vr  li»ukrui)tcy  ru'es  ;  and  a  note  of  the  changes  made  'in  the  staff  of 
.'IKcial  re/M^ivers.  The  api)endeil  statistics  «Iiow  that  the  "total 
HUinunt  of  liabilities  and  of  c^timst^d  losses  arising  from  insolvency  of 
all  kind>  througliout  the  countrj»  conthiues  steadUy  to  diminish* 
thus  Ijearing  out  the  contention  '*  that  the  passing  of  a  new  Bank- 
ruptcy Ai't  h  followed  by  a  large  reduction  of  insolvency."  (Pp.  6*J. 
Trice  *yii<l.) 

CHILDREN  !?  Life  Insurance  Bill.  Report. 

JieiK'i  t  from  the  Select  Cammittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  together  with 
f  he  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  minutes  of  evidence,  and  appen- 
iVwef-.  Ill  view  of  the  then  approaching  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
the  Committee  (whicli  was  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
bor  m^b)  recommended  that  in  the  event  of  the  bill  being  re-iutroduceil 
the  I'onrmdttee  should  be  re-appointed.  Tills  blue  b^ok  contains  the 
wliole  .  f  the  evidence  so  far  talien.  (Pp.  244.  Price  26.  Id.). 

Convict  Prisons.   Directors'  Report. 

lieport  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  the  year  1889*90,  with 
appendix.  (Part- 11).  Consists,  in  the  main,  of  fix'racts  from  the 
reports  «»f  the  governors,  chaplains,  and  medical  officers  of  the  convict 

frisons  of  Borstal,  Chatham.  Dartmoor  Dover,  Rirkhurst,  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Wokiog  and  Worniwcod  Scr^lijs  lesiiectively.   (Pp.  62. 
Price  ;^d.) 

Customs.  Annual  Report. 
Thirty-fovmh  Reiwrt,  of  the  Commiisioners  of  H.M.  Customs,  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1H90.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Customs 
I  e venue  for  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  millions  sterling, 
an  iii<'rea«e  of  nearly  half-a-niillion  over  the  gross  receipts  for  tlie 
f;naucial  year,  l»88-8\».  Receipts  under  the  heads  of  chi<x)ry,  coffee, 
dried  fruits  (especially  currants,)  and  tea  have  shown  a  decrease; 
while,  on  the  otker  hand,  the  sale  of  cocoa,  foreign  spirits  (par- 
tieuUrly  rum),  toliacco  (the  revenue  from  whiclj  has  been  "extremely 
Nit  isfactory  " ),  and  uine  has  added  largely  to  the  amount  of  du*y 
collected  i>y  the  de|)artmeiit.  The  revenue  of  the  department  has, 
in  a  word,  made  sat  it- factory  progress  t  i  uring  the  year.  <Pp.  4t*. 
Pricti>JI.> 

Friendly  Societies,  &c.  Reports. 

'Fr>ndlv  Sjcietie*.  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  and  Trade 
Union*.  1887.  Part  II.  (D).  Onlers  of  Shepherds— exclusive  of  the 
Ancient  Orders  of  Shepherds  (contained  in  Part  II.— B),  Qardenera, 
Mechani«'^,  and  Druids.  Qivefi  a  list  of  societies,  with  branches 
regi*tered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  as  at  31st  December,  1886. 
with  abstract  of  last  annual  return,  and  particulars  of  valuations 
i^ceivetl  relating  to  the  five  years  ending  tJiat  date.   (Pp.  136.  IVice 

House  op  Commons.   Standing  Orders. 
The>e  Standing  Orders,  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  appear  at  the 
end  i  f  every  Session  of  Parliament,  deal  with  both  public  and  private 
t  uf  hiess.  They  are,  of  course,  indispenssb^e  to  members  and  to  other 
ttr.dtntfr  .  f  Parliamentary-  procedure.   (Pp.  130.  Price  Is.  2d.) 


Local  Government  Board.  Report. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Boaid.  1889-90. 
An  elaborate  suminary  of  the  work  done  by  this  department  of  Her 
Majesty  s  G  >veninient,  followed  b>'  still  more  elaborate  appendices. 
Mr.  Hi  cine  s  report  discusses  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and 
County  Cotincils,  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  poor  rate,  tlie  public 
health  and  local  administration,  and  local  taxation  and  valuation. 
The  appendices  contain  circu'ars,  statistics,  accounts,  and  returns. 
It  IS  wortli  noting  tliat  Mr.  Ritchie  iloes  not  give  the  question  of 
workhouse  literature  tliat  prominence  which  it  deser>-es— indeed  It 
J*  not  mentioned  in  his  voluminous  reix)it.  (Pp.  clxxxvi.,  600.  Price 
3s.  10}d.) 

Metropolitan  Hospitals.  Report. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Metrv>- 
iwlitan  HospiUU,  etc.,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee, minutes  of  evidence  and  appendix  :  Session.  1890.  This 
Committee  met  often  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Sandhurst  and  a 
mass  of  very  interesting  evidence  was  taken.  (Pp.  616.  Price  Ss.) 

Railways.   Return  of  Continuous  Brakes. 

Return  (in  pursuance  of  the  Railway  Returns-Continuous  Brakes-* 
Act,  1878)  by  the  Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  tlie 
six  months  ending  30th  June,  1890.  Contains  n  Uble  showing  the 
progress  made  in  the  use  of  continuous  brakes,  of  the  total  amount  of 
t-tock  not  fittetl  with  them ;  together  with  other  interesting  returns, 
including  a  statement  by  the  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  Ry.  of  cases  in  which 
accidents  Iwve  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  Westinghonse  brake, 
and  one  by  the  L.  A  N.  W.  R.  Co.  of  the  number  of  brake  failures  and 
irregularities.  (Pp.  126.   Price  Is  ) 

Savings  Banks.  Return. 

A  very  elaborate  tetum  from  every  Savings  Bank  in  the  United  King- 
dom, giving,  inter  alia,  the  names  of  officers,  their  salaries,  the 
number  of  accounts  open,  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositoi-s,  the 
total  amount  invested,  th^  rate  of  interest,  the  Bnml>er  and  amount 
of  annuities  granted,  and  the  annual  expenses  of  management. 
cPp.  100.   Price  Is.  Id.)  , 

Town  Holdings.   (Ground  Rents.)  Inde.x. 

Index  to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings. 
The  Report  was  referred  to  in  our  October  number.  Politicians  and 
others  desirous  of  consulting  tlie  took  will  no  doubt  welcome  the 
very  c6mplete  index  which  has  been  prepared.  (Pp.  50.  Price  5^d.) 

Woods  and  Forests.  Report. 

The  Sixty  eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  dated  June  20th,  1890,  comprises  two 
reports  (1)  that  of  Mr.  Culley  on  the  woixi*,  roj'al  forests,  crown  and 
other  allotments  in  England,  and  the  land  revenue  of  tiie  Crown  in 
Scotland,  Iieland,  and  Wales,  and  of  the  fee  farm  and  other  unlni- 
provable  rents  of  the  Cn<wn  in  Engl«iidand  Wales;  and  (2)  that  of 
Sir  Kigcl  Kingscote,  (concerning  the  laiul  revenues  of  the  Crown  in 
England.   I  ndex  HiHl  numerous  appendices.   (Pp.  188.    Price  2s.  7d. I 

III.— Ireland. 
Irish  Society  and  London  Companies.  Report. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Irish  Socitty  and  London  Com- 
panies (Irish  Estates)  with  tbe  proceedings  of  tlie  Committee, 
minutes  of  evidence,  and  appendix.  This  Committee,  appointed  to 
inquire  as  to  the  terms  of  cettain  cliaiters  and  as  to  the  trusts  or 
obligations  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  certain  Irish  estates  hv  com- 
panies, met  several  times  during  the  last  session  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  John  Morley.  The  Committee  now  report  the  evidence  already 
taken,  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  similar  body  next  year. 
(Pp.  xii..  596.  Price  48.  lOd.) 

Judicial  Rents.  Return. 

Irish  Land  Commission.  Return  according  to  Provinces  and  C'Ounties 
of  Judicial  rents  fixed  by  SulhCommissions  and  Ci\il  Bill  Courts,  as 
notified  to  tlie  Irith  Land  Commission  during  the  month  of  June, 
1890,  spfcifying  dates  and  amounts  rfcpeotlvely  of  the  last  increase  of 
rent,  where  ascertained,  also  rents  fixe<i  upon  tbe  reports  of  \-aluers 
appointed  by  the  Irish  Land  Comnission  on  tbe  joint  applicition  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  (Pp.  156.  Price  Is.  3d.) 

IV.— Scotland. 

Prisons.   Report  of  Commissioners. 

Twelfth  Annual  Repot t  of  tbe  Priron  Commissioners  for  Scothind 
1889-90.  The  report  shows  («)  an  in'»rease  of  100  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  cu.stody  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  which  increase  is 
due  to  I  be  circumstance  that  prisoners  so  sentenced  are  now  retained 
in  Scotland  iriste^d  of  being  transmitted  to  Bngbmd ;  (6)  a  decrease 
in  the  daily  average  of  female  convicts  ;  and  (c)  a  fall  in  the  daily 
average  of  ordinary  rri«miers,  both  male  and  female.  The  Appendix 
rontainn  a.iiumber  of  ii '  "  " 


"Piictf  lOid.) 


;  interesting  diagrams,  tabUs,  and  returns.  (Pp. 
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BemedieB  for  the  IriKh  Di«tre8«. 

MicHAiL  Davitt. 
Stonley  and  Bmln  Pasha. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters. 
Catherine  Booth.  Josephine  Butleh. 
Becent  Experiments  In  Colonization. 

Arnold  White. 

Mr.  Lecky's  Last  Volumes. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
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,  AndoveP  Review.  October.  35  cents, 
j      The  Social  Body.   President  Andrews. 
■      The  Doebrine  of  the  Divhie  Immanence. 
{         Uev.  John  Tunis. 
\      Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on.  the  Obligation  of 

Justice.  T!ie  Editor. 
r^«*  jL^catment  of  Crime  and  tlie  Criminal 

Classes.  Prof.  Tucker. 

Arena.   September.  50  cents. 
Kace  Question.  Senator  Jolin  T.  Morgim. 
Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Lbl\.j. 

Rev.  Samuel  ^V.  Di»ce,  LL.D. 
Vacclnatiou.  —  A     Scientific  Inquiry. 

Charles  Crei«hton,  A.M..  M.D. 
Dominion's  Original  Sin.    Thomaa  P. 

Gorman. 

W.  E.  Gladstone— The  Greatest  Living 
Englishman.  James  Realf,  jun. 

Arena.  October.  60  cents. 

The  DeUh  Penalty.  George  P.  Shrady, 
A.M.,  M.D. 

John  Henry  Newman  and  the  Catholic 
Reaction.  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.D. 

The  Postmaster-General  and  the  Censor- 
s!>ip  of  Morals. .  J^o-Naine  SeriPS  No.  8. 

An  Endowed  Press.   W.  U.  H.  Murray. 

The  Race  Problem.  Prof.  W.  S.  Scar- 
borough, A.M. 

The' Prorogation  of  the  British  Parliament. 
General  Marcus  J.  Wright. 

Behind  the  Mask ;  A  Defence  of  National- 
ism.  Rev.  Ed^'ard  P.  Foster. 

Development  of  Character  in  Schools. 
Abby  Morton  Diaz. 

Chatauquan.  November. 
Tlie   Intellectual    Development  of  the 

English.   B.  A.  Freeman. 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  Children  ? 

Harriet  Pi-escott  SpofTord. 
The  Origin  in  Literature  of  Vulgarisms. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Allen. 
Lighthouses  and  other  Aids  to  Navigation. 

William  Mooney. 
llenrik  Ibsen's  Greatest  Work.   H.  H. 

Boyesen, 

Points  of  Law  which  Women  should 
ITnderstand.  Lydia  Robinson  Sawtelle, 
LL.B. 

Some  Tendencies  of  Higher  Education. 
Anne  H.  Wharton. 

Commonwealth.   September.   3^  cents. 
Timon  to  the  Preacher j. -IV.   H.  V.  A, 

Fergttston. 
Bribery  and  the  Billot.    Prof.  T.  N. 

Haskell. 

Proper  Parties  in  Divorce  Proceedings. 
Hon.  James  B.  Ross. 

Cosmopolitan.   October.  25  cent«. 
The  Executive  Department*  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   Illus.    George  Grantham 
Biin. 

Nn-geman  In  the  United  States.  Illus. 

Kristopher  Janson. 
Horses  and  Riders.  Heniy  Cabot  Lodge. 
Francisque    Sarcey.     Illus.  Brander 

Matthews. 

The  Twin  Cities  of  the  North-West. 

Illus.  Clijirles  King. 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly.    Portrait.  James 

Jeffrey  Roche. 

Jenness-MUler  Matrazine.  Oct.  35  cents. 
The  Philosophy  of  Motion.  J.  F.  Walker, 
M.D. 

Tapestry.  With  Illustrations.  Marie 
Adelaide  Bclloc. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  lUut. 

October.  50  cents. 
Sources  and  Guarantees  of  National  I-r^ 

gress.  Ee\ .  Richard  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Southold  and  her  Historic  Homes  a^id 

Memories.  Illus. 

Nationalist.  October.  20  cents. 
Saved  by  Nationalism.  ASkftchof  the 

Coming  Utopia.   H.  B.  Saliabury. 
The  Need  of  a  New  Industrial  System. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Cressy. 


New  England  Magazine.  October.  25 
cents. 

The  Cotton  Industry  in  New  England. 

Illus.  (Jeoo^Rich. 
John  Henry  Newman  as  a  Writer.  John 

F.  Jenung.  Ph.D. 
Where  England  Legiblates.  Illus.  Ashton 

R.  Willard. 
Stopford    A.    Brooke,    with  Portrait. 

William  Clarke. 

Our  Day.   October.   25  cents. 
Is  Henry  G«orge  a  Safe  Leader  ?  Prof.  E. 
W.  Bemis. 

New  Combinations  of  Temperance  Forces. 
Joseph  Cook. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures  :  —  Recent 
Reverses  of  Mormonism.  Disfrancliise- 
mcnt  of  PolvgnmUt^.   Joseph  Cook. 

Miss  Willard  on  a  White  Life  for  Two. 

Mr.  Devar  on  Annexation  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  Canada  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Poet  Lore.   October.   25  r^ni^. 
Dante's  Imperialism.  Annie  Russell  Wall. 
Freedom  to  Write  and  Print.   Horace  L. 
Traubel. 

The  First  American  Shakespeare  Society. 
Albert  R.  Frey. 

Statesman.  September.  20  cents. 
Who    Elected     President  Harrison? 

Hor  AlbestG-^mo. 
Pro'..t*ile  Tenuf  .  on  Human  Life.  Rev. 

L.  J.  Templin. 
Tlie  Heart  of   the   Nation.  Charles 

Ferguson. 

Federal  Government  v.  Centralization. 
John  Cameron  Simonds. 

U  (verslty  of  the  South  Magazine. 

September. 
Some   Phases   of   Literature.    W.  H. 
McKellar. 

An  Unpublished  Report  from  General 
Kirby-Smith  to  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  Stat^ts.  S.  A.  .Smith. 

ART. 

Art  Journal.  28.  «d. 
A  Ramble  through  Caen.  Illus. 
The  National  Art  Competition.  Illus. 

Aymer  Vallanoe. 
Glimpses  of  Hexham.    Illus.    D.  S. 

Graham. 

The  Royal  Academy  in  the  Last  Century. 
Illus 

■^g 

Marks.  R.A. 

Art  and  Literature. 

Engraved  Portrait :  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

Gladstone,  M.P. 
Mezzograph  Plate:  The  Pliantom  Ship. 

After  W.  L.  Wyllle,  A.B.A. 
JhezTjograph  Plate  :  Sacred  and  Profane 

Love.  After  Solomon  J.  Solomon. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  M  P. 
The  Crusaders  in  Sculpture.  Illustr*te«l. 
Three   Representative  Etchers:  Millet, 

Rajon,  and  Parrish. 

Atalanta. 

The  Art  of  Bame-Jones.  Illustrated. 
Julia  Cartwright. 

L^Art.  October,  as. 
The  Cathedral  of  Or\ieto  (continued). 

Illus.   H.  Mereu. 
Andrea  Palladio:  His  Life  and  Work. 

Illus.  Alfredo  Melani. 
An  American  Decorative  Artist:  J.  G. 

Low.   Illus.   Emile  Molinie. 
Engravings.  "  Woman  carrying  Buckets," 

after  Millet.   By  L.  Leslgne. 
"  The  Studio  of  M.  Jean  Esccula."  Louis 

Jules  M{  Iteste. 

English  Etchings.    October.  S3. 6d. 
The  Vint  Paintei^Engraver.  B.  P.  Strange. 
"Making   Himself   Useful.'*     W.  H. 

Boucher,  R.P.B. 
"  A  Mill  in  the  Fens."    Etched  by  Percy 

Thomas,  R.P.B. 
"  Through  the  Wood."    Etched  by  W. 

Holmes  May,  R.P.B. 


Among  the  Birds.    lAus.    H.  Stacy 


. .  60  Pf. 
>ne  (a  novel),  b^y 


Modeme  Kunst.  Fortnl^ 
Tlie  Successor  to  the  "T' 

Ernst  von  Wolzogen. 
Song  of  the  Reser^-e*.  By  Claus  von 

Rbeden,  with  illustrations  by  Carl 

Rdchling. 

Cirsus  Pictures.  By  Paul  Dobert.  with 

original  illustrations  by  R.  Kndtel. 
Serenade.  By  Heiorich  Hoffman  (with 

coloured  lUuttr^tion). 
The  Berlin  Skotch-liook  (with  coloured 

illustrationa)  by  "  Spectator." 
Full  page  illustrations  :— 

"  On  the  Race  Course  **  (coloured) 
E.  Jankowski. 
Psyche."*  B.  von  Rdge. 

**  A  Service  of  Love."  E.  Bayard. 

"Reginental  Inspection."  C.  ROchling 
Coloured  Full-pa^o  Supplement :  •  - 

"Conscious  of  Victory. '  Richard  Lotter. 

New  Review. 

Art  Notes  in  North  Italy.   W.  Pater. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

lish  Painters— !Sny<ltr4  and  Tenlers. 


Flemish 
Illus. 


G.  S.  Macquoid. 


Word  und  Sud.  October. 
Wllhelm  Blefstahl.   With  Portrait.  W. 
Liibke. 

Nature  and  Art.   M.  Carrlere. 

«hotographie  Holiday  Work.   is.  3a. 
October. 

Frontispiece :   "  Idle  Moments."  First 

Prize.  J.  B.  Austin. 

Castle  Bock,  Lynton."  V.  L.  Fellows. 
"Castle  of  the  Counts  of  Elz."  Cyiil  S. 

Cohb. 

Knaresboro'  from  the  Caat!e."  Percy 
Sheanl. 

Photographic  Reporter,  is. 

Montli ly  Photographic  Competition. N0.I6. 
Instantaneous  Photograohs,  Animals, 
etc.— Illustrationa :  "Meet  of  the 
South  Notta  in  Chilwell  Park"— 
"  Halloo  !  Bate  !!"  —  **  Puffins  on 
Skomrlslanda.'*— "  Mr.  Stoketand  hit 
Beagles." 

Portfolio. 

Faithful  Hearts.  Editor. 

Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul  s.   V.— Fleet 

Street.  Justin  McCarthy. 
National  Supremacy  in  Painting.   P.  G. 

Hamerton. 
The  British  Seas.  IX.— The  North  Sea. 

J.  Pur\'e8. 
The  Ambassadors.   WVter  Armstrong. 

Schorer*6  Famlllenblatt.  Part  I. 

A^oK  Oberlilnder,  Humourist.  Illus.  F. 
Pecht. 

Velhagen  und  Rlasing*s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  October. 
Michael  Angelo.  II.  IlJns.  H.  Knack- 
fuse. 

WUson*s  Photographic  Magazine.  Octo- 
ber. 90  cents. 

Photography  in  Japan. 

Bikonogen  Gjraphol.  M.  P.  Mercier. 

A  Fmooest  for  Obtaining  Micro-Photo- 
graphs. August  and  Looia  Lumiere. 


Magazine  of  Art.  is. 

Fata  Morgana.  Frontispiece.  George 
rre<lerick  WaUs,  R.A.  Etched  by  James 
Doble. 

Warwick  Castle  and  its  Art  Treasures. 

J.  M.  Gray,  F.S.A.  Soot.  Illustrated 

by  John  Ful!eyk>ve,  R.I. 
Tlie  English  Schools  of  Miniature  Art  . 

from  it«  Origin  to  Sir  Antonio  Moro. 

Illustrated.  J.  Lumsden  Propert. 
The  Modem  Schools  of  Painting  and 

Sculpture.    Claude  Phillips.  Belgian 

Painting  and  Sculpture.  Illustratei. 
A  Great  Painter  of  (}ats.  Illustrated. 

M.  H.  Spielmann. 

Macmlllan*s  Magazine. 

A  Gallery  of  Britbh  Art.   Mark  Reid. 
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S.  P. 


All  the  World.  3d, 

Mrs.  B*x)th.   (Illus.)  S.F.S. 
Alone  the  Coa^t  of  Norway.  (Illus.) 
The  Calais  * '  Social  Wing    Pinion.  « 
Blumlell. 

TJie    Social  Wing  "  In  Anstralia  (Illus.) 

Amateur  Work.  M.  I 
How  to  make  an  Electric  Circu*.   (Illus.)  I 
Elet'ti-on." 

How  to  Make  Up  for  the  Stage.  V. 

ilHuh.)  Prof .  Lionel  Arthur. 
SpcctroKCf»iH's :  How  to  Make  ami  Use 

them.   II.   (Illus.)   ().  Beekerlegge. 
How   I   Ma«l»»  an   Electrical  Machine. 

(nlu^.)  T.W.W.K. 

Antiquary,  u. 
Hanging  in  Chains.  Kobert  Blair.  F.8.A., 
and  J.  Charles  Cox.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Astrologer's  Magazine.  4d. 

JJf  tablf'  Horoscopes,  wltli  map :  Madame 
A«lrliua  Pattl.  The  Horoscope.— A  New 
Method  of  Directing. 

Atalanu.  *3«1. 
Voices  iiom  niy  Books.   Arthur  Bnrre'l. 
T)»e  Art  ot  Bvirne-Jones.    (Illus.)  Julia 
Cartwright. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  i». 

Til*  HouM  of  Mart!ia.  I.-VIII.   Frank  R. 

Stockton. 

T):'  Le^*^iu\  of  William  Tell.     W.  D. 

McCnu'kan. 
A  Suec€>^sful  Highwayman  in  the  Mithllc 

\fie> ,   Francis  C.  Lowel  1 . 
()\ir  the  Teacups.  XII.   Oliver  Wemlell 

Hohne?, 

Rilifl   ot    Suitors    in  Fetleral  Courts. 

Walter  B.  Hill. 
T)je  Fate  or  a  Jji/ancse  Refor.uor.  Peixi- 

\al  L«»wfl1. 
The  Cl.ritt  iu  Recent  Fiction. 

Author.   Cotoher.  6d. 
TJ]*'  Literary  Handmaiil  of  tlie  Church  :  n 

MeiMoraiuluni  and  a  Reply. 
An.'Tlier  Hard  Ca^e. 
W)irtt  Aiiierioans  Read. 

Bankers*  Magazine.  November. 

Banking  Monopolies. 

Forged  Transfers. 

The  New  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Tlie  In^l^eHor  General's  Report. 

Affairs  at  the  Cape. 

Wheat  and  Silver. 

American  Protection  and  the  Excliauges. 
Insurance  and  Actuarial  Reconl. 
Fire*  by  Tramps. 

Blackwood's   Edinburgh  Magazine. 

^s.6d. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote 

Wanted,  A  New  Religion :  Practlcsil  Hints 

to  Ambitious  Young  Men. 
TarfUf^.  Pa^tand  Presept. 
Hea  Fishing  at  the  Cape. 
A  Twiee  Married  Couple.    Robert  K. 

Douglas. 

Dante   and   Beatrice:  A  Sonnet.  Sir 

Theod*»re  Martin. 
The  New  Liturgies  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 

A  Secret  Mi^Hon. 

Cutt«mif .   Herbert  Maxwell. 

The  Two  Blights  In  Ireland. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  6d. 

Coal  and  Iron  Product'on  in  France. 
Cml  Mining  and  Its  Profits  In  Belgium. 
Pro«l  notion  of  Pig  Iron  in  the  United 

States. 
Firef  in  Cotton  Ships. 
Coininen.-ial  Condition   of  the  Dutch 

Indke. 


Boys*  Own  Paper.  6d. 

George  Freeborn;  Sali.r,  Kxl  c,  and 
First  Parson  of  Aurora  Island.  (Illus.) 
Rev.  A.  Beer,  M.A.,  R.N. 

A  Coral  Prison  :  or,  the  Boy  Hermits  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  A  tale  of  the 
Mildive  Islands.   (Illus.)  David  Ker. 

The  "  Bov's  Own  "  Flying  Machine  and 
How  to^Make  It.  (Illus.) 


Cabinet  Maker.  Od. 

Pen  and  Ink  Notes. 


The  Editor. 


Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  Oil. 
Undercurrents  of  London  Life.  (Illus.) 
J.  Hall  Richardson. 
I.  Secret  Societies  of  To-daj'. 
II.  A  Bound  with  a  Detective. 

III.  A  School  tor  Beggars. 

IV.  Some  Strange  Adv  entures  in  Soho. 
An  Interxiew  wim  Mr.  William  Black. 

(Illus.) 

How  News  is  Collectid  and  Dis.tributecl. 

(lllU!^.) 

Mr.  William  Morris  at  Home.  (I  lus.) 

Century,  is.  4d. 
Lincoln  and  his  Son  *' Tad."  Frontispiece. 
An  American  in  Thibet :  An  Account  of  a 

Journey  through  an  Unknown  Land, 

througli  Northern  China  to  Koko-Nor. 

(Illus.)  W.  Woodvllle  Rockhlll. 
Two  French  Sculptors :  Rodin  and  Dalon. 

(Illus.)  W.  C.Brownell. 
Life  in  the  White  House  in  the  Time  of 

Lincoln.   (Illus.)  John  Hay. 
A  Legen<l  of  Old  New  York.  (Illus.) 

Anna  Kichberg  King. 
Luca  Sixnorelli.   (Illus.)   W.  J.  Siillmar. 
Karly  Victories  of  the  American  Navy: 

New  Fact?*  from  French  Sources.  (Illus.) 

E<lgar  S.  Maclay. 
The  Printing  of  the  Centurj-.  (Illus.) 

Theodore  L.  de  Vlnne. 
The  First  Rrolgrant  Train  to  California. 

(Illus.)  Gemnil  John  Bidwell. 
California,  Grisly  and  Pioneer.  Cliarles 

Howard  Shidn. 
How  London  is  Qovemed.  Albert  Sliaw. 

Centeijnial  Magazine.  August,  is. 
Diana  of  the  Crossways."    W.  Basil 

Worsfold. 

Domestic    Architecture   in  Australia. 

Howard  Joseland. 
The  Stage  Irishman— A  Protest.  Michael 

Phelan. 

Heroism  :  Its  Transmitted  Effects.  M.  L. 
Manning. 

Chambers*s  Journal.  7d. 
The  Growing  Demand  for  Flowers. 
Branksome  Tower. 

Hendrik  Swanepoers  Promisecl  Land.  H. 

A.  Bryden.  New  Serial  in  Seven  Cliap- 

ters.  l.-II. 
The  Month :  Science  and  Art. 


Churchman.  6d. 

Gambling.    Very  Rev.  William  Lefroy» 

D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwiqli. 
The  Present  Work  of  our  Lord.  Rev. 

H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
Tithe  Rent  Charge  Troubles.    Rev.  H.  T. 

Armfteld,  M.A. 
Hymns  of  the  French  Eglise  Beform^e. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Purton.  B.A. 


ClerRyman*s  Magazine,  u. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  French,  First  Bishop  of 

Lahore,  notice  of  an»t  address  by. 
Bright  Sermons.   Rev.  Canon  Wynnr* 
Sermons  Straight  to  the  Point:  Helping 

by  Prayer.   Rev.  H.  G.  Yonard. 
Proposetl  Tithe   Owners'    Union.  lt<-v. 

Henry  Haynian. 
The  I'ltiniale  Authority  for  Chri>tiaa 

Belief. 


Contemporary  Pulpit.  ^. 

Christ  th«  Truth.    Rev.  Canon  Kuox- 

little,  M.A. 
The  Prayer  of  Christ.  George  Macdonald. 

LL.D. 

Canon  Liddon  at  All  Saints.  Clifton. 

CornhUl.  M. 

Couriers  of  the  Air. 
Deep-Sea  Fish. 

A  Bride  from  the  Bush  (conclu'led). 

Day  of  Days.  id. 

Mr.  John  Kirk,  C.B. 

Education.  6ii. 
Miss  Franc'i  Buss,  witli  portrait- 
Examiners  Examined.  I.   E.M.  Lang^ey. 
Another    Universal  Provider." 
School  Chapels  and  Missions.  I.  Harrow. 
(Illus.) 

On  TesMng  Intellectual  Cliara<  t?r.  Mtn. 
Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Our  Field  Classes  (with  twi  maps,  sec- 
tions, and  programme.)  Prof.  logau 
Loblcy,  F.G.S. 

;  English  Hlustrated  Magazine.  6d. 

Winchester  College.  I.— The  Rt.  Hon. 
I  the  Earl  of  Selbome.  II.— Frederick 
I  Gale. 

,      Children's  Happy  Evenings.  (Illus.)  Mrs. 
Jeune. 
Sonia.  Sidney  Pickering. 
A  Holiday  in  South  Africa.  (Illus.)  M. 
Kelly. 

Microscopic   Labourers,  and  how  thev 
ser\e  us.     (Illus.)     Prof.  Percy  F. 
Frankland. 
A  Roj-al  Surgical  Nurse.   E.  Sellers. 
The  Witch  of  Prague.  (Illus.)  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 


Expositor.  Is. 
Notes  on  Genesis.  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart 
Perowne,  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
j      Personal  Reminiscences  of  Cardinal  New- 
'        man.  Arthur  W.  Hutton. 
!     The  Hebrew  Problem  of  the  Period.  Our 
I        Lord's  Second  Temptation.  Rev.  W.W. 
1  Peyton. 

I  New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Future 
;        Punishment  of  Sin. 

Expository  Times.  3d. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  forthcoming  Book  on  the 
Old  Testament.  A  Scotch  University 
Graduate.  • 

The  Humour  of  Our  Lord.  Rev.  A.  B. 
Qrosart.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Fireside.  6d. 

The  Late  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  D.D.  The 
Editor. 

The  Vice  of  Gambling.  Major  Seton 
Ohurohill. 
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Gentleman's  Magazine,  i^. 

English  Players  in  Paris.  W.J.  Lawrence. 
The  Salmon  Stop-Net«  at  Beiehley.  on 

the  Severn.   C.  Parkinson. 
Some  Eminent  Pirates.   M.  R.  Davies. 
At  the  Bend  of  the  Ri\  er.  Q.  \V.  Bulman, 

M.A. 

Curiosities  of  Eating  and  Drinlcing.  Dr. 

A.  J.  H.  Crcspi. 
Up  and  Down  the  Line.   W.  Armstrong 

Willis. 

Ancient  Ipscriptions  on  and  in  Our  Old 

Churches.   Sarah  Wilson. 
The  Progre»8  and  Future  of  Droitwich. 

An  Old  Oxonian. 


Geological  Magazine.  October,  la.  6d. 
On  Variations  of  the  Climate.  Dr.  Edward 
Jaderin. 

A  Visit  to  Con'iueutiil  Mineums.    J.  W. 
Qreg  ry. 


Girrs  Own  Paper.  6J. 

Some  Tvpesof  Oirlhoo-l :  or.  Our  Juvenile 
Spinsters.   Sophia  F.  A.  Cauiaeld. 

The  Emancipation  of  Seamstreijes.  Anne 
Beale. 

The  Spirit  of  Fun  in  Literature  and  Art. 

James  Mason. 
Kate  Marsden  and  lier  Mission  to  Siberia. 

Good  Words.  6d. 

^  The  Ascent  of  Ci)topaxi.   (First  Paper.) 
Edw-ird  Whvmpf^r. 
The  Inipr^ffnabl*  IUm  U.  ,*i  Holy  Scripture. 
(Coiif  usion.)  Rt.  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone, 
M.P. 

A  Talk  about  Sir  Walter  S.-ott.  John 
Denni:*. 

S(>f*ial ism-Nat ion^H/.ation  of  the  Land. 
Prof.  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Great  Thoughts. 

Bioprraphies  of  George  Meretlith.  John 
Pounds  and  the  Arcli bishop  of  Cant«r- 
liurv.  (lUus.) 

The  Church  and  tlie  Mns^e^.  Inten*Iews 
at  the  Church  Congress. 

Harper's  Magazine.    October.  Is. 

Our  Italy.  (Illus.)  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

Too  Late  I  A  Poem.  JuHan  Hawthorne. 
A  Halloween  Wraith.    {llUn.)  William 
Blaclc. 

"Der  Meistertrunlt."  Tiie  Pteaflval  Play 
of  Rothenburg.  (Illus.)   B.  W.  Meoley. 

A  Winter  Journey  to  J«pin.  Lafcadio 
Heam. 

Tlie  Festival  of  the  Dead.   Grace  King. 
Princeton  University.      ProK  W, ,  M, 
Sloane. 

Urban  and  Commercial  Chili.  (Illus.) 

Theodore  Child. 
Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.    S.  H.  M. 

Byers. 

Port  Tarascon.  The  Last  Adventures  of 
the  Illustrious  Tartarin.  VI.— Alphoose 
Daudet.  (Illus.) 

Highland  Monthly.  Gd. 

A  Scotchwoman's  Experiences  in  Russia. 

LV.-Social  Life.   M.  O.  W. 
The  Cat :  Ita  Name  and  Place  in  Folk 

Lore.*  . 


Homiletic  Review.  October,  is. 

Literature  and  Life.     Rev.  Frank  C. 
Haddock. 

Onn.  An   Old  English  Poet-Homllist. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hnnt.  Ph.D* 
Congregational  Organization  and  Super- 

A  ision.  Arthur  Plerson.  D.D. 
The  Preacher's  Voice  and  His  Use  of  it. 

Rev.  Theodore  B.  Schmauk. 
Satunlay  as  the  Ministers  Weeklv  Rest- 

Day.   Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 


Hygiene.  October. 

British  Health  Resorts.  No.  —Cromer 
and  Yarmouth  (Norfolk),  and  Rye 
(Sussex). 

Rabbits'  Flesh  as  an  Article  of  Fo'vl. 
Igdrasil. 

In  King  Arthur*.^  Capital,  bv  J.  Ciuning 
Walters,  Author  oi  "  In  Tennvsou 
Land." 

Waiting.  (Poem">.  J.  AddingtonSyuiondH. 
Ruskiniana. 

The  Mural  L:iw  in  Industry.  I.aon" 
Ramsey. 

Tlie  Reai'ting  Guild.   W.  Marvvi.  k. 
Social  Problems.  VI.    Hy.  Rose. 
The  Ancient  Clss-iical  Drama.  Mar-jarct 
Hunter. 

Illustrated  Missionary  News. 

Catherine  Btx»th.  (lilu^. ) 
Wliat  Hiuders  in  France. 
Our  Rex  iew  of  Missionary  Reviewj. 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Maga- 
zine.  2s.  6d. 

Frontispiece  —  Royal  Italim  Cuiras&ier 
Guard;«. 

Great  Commanders    of  Mo<lern  Times. 

VI.-Moltke.   W.  O'Connor  Morrit*. 
The  Vale  of  Cashmere.  Major-Oenerul 

Reveley  Mitford. 
Six  Months  with  a  Russian  Family.  Ca^t. 

Cvnrian  Bridge. 
A  Wonvierful  Exploit.     Col.    W.  W. 

Kuollys. 
A  Tartar  Archer.   (Illus  > 
Naud  Warfare.     XVII.  Rear-Admi.'al 

P.  H.  Colomb. 
Todleben.   A  Biographical  Slcetch. 
Some  Note^  on  Militar\'  Topography. 

Part  IX.   Capt.  W.  Vemer.  R.B: 
Coast  Defence  and  Naval  Responsibility. 

Captain  Banlley  Wilmot,  R.N. 
The  Garrison  Hack.   Richard  Clynton. 
Sporting  Notes. 

List  of  Military  Indentions  during  the 
Two  Foregoing  Months. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  Octoier.  is. 

Cflnlinal  Newman :  A  Retrospect  of  Fiftv 
Yeari.   Rev.  William  Lockhart.  B.A.  * 

The  Pojies.  International  Peace-Makcrn. 
Rev.  M.  O  Riordao. 

Ptain-Cliant.  Ancient  and  Moilem.  Rev 
F.  E.  Gilliat  Smith. 


King*sOwn.  6d. 

Britisli    Brutality:    Mme.  BIavatsky't« 

Charges.   The  Editor. 
Working  Upwatd.   (Illus.)  Thelma. 
Through  Cloud'and  by  Rail.  (Illus.)  Rev. 

James  Wells,  M.A. 

Ladies*  Treasury.  7d. 

Ancient  Drinking  Oupi.  Drinking  Horns, 
and  Tankards.  (Illus.  ) 

Leisure  Hour.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Francis  Cludtle.  New  Serial. 

Chapters  I.-II.   Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
The  "Mont  de  Piete"  in  Paris.    M.  S. 

Van  de  Velde.  . 
Under    Discussion.    The  Case  of  Amy 

Parker.   Mts.  M&yo. 

Lippincott*s.  is. 

"A  Lagganl  in  Love."  Jennie  Gwynne 
Bettany. 

Heroines  of  the  Human  Comedy.  Junius 

Henri  Browne. 
Some  Experiences  of  a  Stump  Speaker. 

B.  F.  Hughes. 
A  Philosopher- in  the  Pnrple-^hester- 

field's  letters.  G.  Barnett  Smit >i . 
Journalism  versus  Literature.     W.  J. 

HendersLin. 


Little  Folks.  6-1. 

In  Sunny  Spain,   alius.)   A.  H;iver». 
Tlie  "  Little  Folks  "  Peep  Sliou . 
Nobl*?  Dee«l^  of  Noble  Children. 


Longman's  Magazine,  ra. 

Toward;*  the  North  Pole.     Dr.  Fri-it'of 
Nansen. 

-Bigliorn"  Siu^^ting  in  fli^  C;»u(-.»sm. 

Cllve  PliillippA-Wofiev. 
The  Mischief  of  Monica.   (New  Serial.^ 

I  III.    L.  B.  WaUor  l. 


Lucifer.  0»  t.»btr.   is.  6d. 
Psyeliie  and  N*Ptic  Action. 
Nett  Result  of  our  ludiaii  Work.   H.  S. 
Olcott. 

Tlie  Fifth  Race  :  Egvi-t.   C.  Carter  Blake, 

Doc.  Sc.,  F.T.S. 
The  Future  of  Women.   S.  E.  G..  F  I.S 
The  Treatment  of  Animals.  Archibald 

Keightley,  M.B..  F.T  S. 
Plstis-Sophia.    (Continu*^!. ) 


Lyceum.  Octuber.  4d. 

The  Failure  of  PnM»tical  Communion. 
Eurt>i)eau  Emigrants  and  Wluther  they 

Pfjet  Suints  of  the  Thirteenth  C-nturv. 
G..ethv,    Faujt."  • 


Macmillan*s  Magazine,  is. 

C.vprns  aft^r  Twelve  rt  Britisli 

Rule.   R.  Hamilton  Lang. 
Chaucer'.H  Prologue.   Cvril  Rans«>m«r. 
A  Buddhi^  Shrine.   P.  Horderu. 
How  the  Cholera  Came  tc  Marshturi.  •*  A 

Son  of  the  Marshes." 
Roman  Ventiiniglia.   N.  BiHlin«t.>ri.  ^ 
Parkin  the  Sac'dler.   A.  G.  Bradlev. 


Missionary  Review.  Oetoler.  is. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  his  Anti-Slave  v 

Work.   Rev.  C.  J.  Bracq. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Roman  Cath  -hV  M.i\>-- 

nient  in  Corc-x.   Rev.  C.  C.  EllinwiHj^l, 

D.D. 

Uuflenominational  Mi.ssion  Work.  Rev. 
Jame:*  F.  Brigu.-*. 

The  Result*  of  Modem  Mi^sion-s  Perma- 
nent.   Rev.  Thomas  Laurie,  D.D. 


Month.  2s. 

Tlie  Loyalty  of  Cardinal  N*»wniat.. 

The  Newest  Fashions  in  Rituilisni.  C. 

W.  Worlledge. 
ChnH'li  Bells  in  England.    James  J. 

DoJiertv. 

Father  Thomas  Fild.-.     Rew  Edmund 
Hogan. 

At  OlK'r-Amm»»rg.'\u  in  H90.    Part  I  If. 

P.  J.  O  Reillv. 
The  Aljolitlon  of  Serfdom  in  England.  1 1,. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Browulow,  V.G. 


Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend.  6d. 

The  Seamen's  Riot  at  Sunderland, 
Coniston  and  Brantwooil. 
Wycliflfe :   the    Morning  Star   of  the 
Reformation. 


Monthly  Packet,  is. 

Cameos* from  English  History.  Cameo 

CCLXXX.— The  End  of  Two  Reigns. 
Winter  Work  in  the  Country-.    Bmilv  C 
Taylor. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Murray's  Magazine,  is. 

Thelrinh  Patriots  and  Frofe  sor  Dicey. 
Julia  Wedgwood. 

Brantwood,  Coniston:  John  Ruskms 
Home.  A.  M.  Wakefield. 

A  Recent  Visit  to  Goa.  Graham  Sand- 
berg. 

The  Condition  of  Working  Women  in 
Paris.  A.L.  B:c%nell. 


Nature  Notes.  2d.  October. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Hulmc, 


F.I..S., 


October. 
P.A.S. 

Restoration .  Thackeray  Tamer,  Sec.rA  ^ry 
for  the  Society  for  t»}e  Prp«er\'ation  of 
Ancient  Buildings. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 

SufTragan  Bishops.  Rev.  Morris  Fuller, 
M.A. 


Henry  Parry  Liddon. 
Arnold  White. 


(With  portrait.) 


The  Historical  Churches  of  England.— II. 

St.  Martin's  Church  at  ^  Canterbury 

(Illus.)  Rev.  H.  Hayman,  D.D. 
Flemish  Fftinten*.— IV.  Snyd'^.rs ;  Teniers. 

(Ilias.)  G.  S.  Maoquoid. 
Boclesiastical  Music  in  Modem  Times. 

W.  J.  Birkbeck. 
Stories  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  for 

Children.    Chap.  5.  Mrs.  Moleswortli. 

Parents' Review. 

I>ar  and  His  Daughters.  Dorothea  Beale, 
Principal  of  Cheltenbain  Ladles*  College, 

Copveraation  as  a  Means  of  Education. 
Oscar  Browning. 

Tlie  Biblical  View  of  Heredity.  Compton 
Heade. 

Our  Daughters.   No.  4.   At  Newnham 

and  Girton.   P.  L.  Green. 
Parents  as  Insph^rs  (Fir»t  Part).  Tne 

Editor. 

Roger  Aschani's  Methods.  George  Radford . 

Parthenon.   6d.  September. 

Of  PArody.  J.  Steele  Robinson,  B.A. 
The  Ideal.  Littie  Proctor. 


Phrenologieal  Journal. 

15  cents. 


Cardinal  John  H.  Newnian.  With  portrait. 
Editor. 

Studies    from    Lavater.     The  Hand. 

(Illus.)  Lydia  M.  Millanl. 
Margaret  B.  Sangster.    With  Portrait. 

Marie  Merrick. 
Charles  Loriug  Brace.  With  Portrait. 

'Phrenological  Magazine.  61. 

Canon  Liddon  and  Mrs.  Bootli.  Theodore 
Wright. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Phrenology. 

Pioneer.  October.   Is.  not.  quarterly. 

The  PuUlity  of  Pecuniaiy  Thrift  as  a 
Means  to  General  Well-being.  O.  A. 
Gaskell. 

James  Hinton's  Ethical  Work.  Rapnond 
Unwin. 

Worry  :  A  Homily  for  the  Times. 

Psyche.   September-OctoLer,  M. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Flower  of  France. 

Leo  Michael. 
Hermetic  Papers,  III.  A  Forgotten  View 

of  Genesis.  Edward  Maitland. 
Psyche  and  Cupid ;  or,  The  Diamond  of 

the  CIa«eic8.   Leo  Michael. 


October.  I 

I 


Quiver.  6d. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  on  Travel.  (Illus.) 
Countess  of  Me^h. 

Christian  Social  Life.  Rev.  Hugh  Mac- 
millao,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

**  His  First  Offence."  The  Story  of  the 
Police-court  Mission  to  Lads,  Man- 
chester. (Illus.)  Rev.  A.  J.  Bamfoid, 
B.A. 

Regions  Beyond.  September-October.  3d. 
The  New  Magna  Chcrto  of  Central  Africa. 
At  the  End  of  a  Year.   Miss  Guiness. 
Belgium  and  the  Congo  Free  State. 

Science-Gossip.  October.  4d. 
Visit  to  Tory  Island— Sent  hiel  of  Atlantic. 

Scots  Magazine.  6ii. 
The  State  of  Promotion  In  the  Church  of 

Scotland.  Clericus. 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Scots  Church.  Rev. 
J.  M.  Hewison,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 
j      Montrose.  Scott  Douglas. 

,  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  is.6d. 

1  October. 

j      The  Physical  Features  of  Brazil  in  their 
Rektion  to  the  Commercial  and  In- 

I         dustrial  Development  of  the  Country. 

;         James  W.  Wells,  M.Imt.C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

I      On  the  Present  State  of  the  Onlnance 
Sur\-ey  and  the  Paramount  Necfssity 

j  for  a  thorough  Revision.  Henry  T. 
Crook,  C.fi. 
British  Association,  1890  :  Report  to 
Council.  A.  Sih-a  White,  F.R.S.E., 
Secretary  to  tiie  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Scribner*s  Magazine,  is. 

The  Tale  of  a  Tusk  of  Ivory.  Herbert 

Ward.  (111^9.) 
Cardinal  Newman.    Two  Sonnets.  I. 

Aubrey  deVere.   II.  InigoDeane. 
A  Day  with  a  Country  Doctor.  Frank 

French.  (Illus.) 
Through  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

Robert  Brewster  Stanton.   ( 1 1 1  us. ) 
The  TnOning  of  a  Nurse.  Mrs.  Frerleriok 

Rhinelander  Jones. 
With  Yankee  Cruisers  in  French  Harbours. 

Rufu3  Fairchild  Zogbaum. 
Nature  and  Man  in  America.   III.  (Con- 
cluded.) N.  S.  Slialer. 

Sun  Magazine.  6d. 

In  the  Land  of  Evangeline.  William 
Sharp. 

Thomas  de  Quincey.  Alex.  H.  Japp, 
LL.D. 

"Makers  of  Music."  II.— Henry  Purcell 
and  Dr.  Arue.   R.  Farqulmrson  Slmrp. 

The  DiscipUne  of  the  DilBcult  Boy. 
Isaljella  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Sunday  at  Home.  dd. 

A  Story  of  Constance.  (New  Serial.)  D. 

Social  Life  Among  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians.—I.,  II.  Professor  Sayce. 
New.\frica.  With  Map. 


Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 

Dew  and  Rain.  Rivulet  and  River.  Rev. 

B.  Q.  Jones.  M.A. 
Tiie  Kafllrs  of  South  Africa.  W.  C.  Preston. 
Dante.  Archdeacon  F«irmr,  D.D. 
A  Prison  for  Women  in  Venice.  Rev.  A. 

Roliertsou. 
The  Authorof    Paradise  Lost."  Chariotte 

M.  C4ilthrop. 
Wliat  Pleases  Goil.   Re\'.  B.  Waugh. 

Temple  Bar  Magazine,  is. 

Reminiscences  of  my  Time  at  Oxford. 
Wolves  and  Were- Wolves. 
Miss  Mitford. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  6d. 

The  Other  Mau  3  Wife.  John  Stranise 

Winter.  * 
Lawn  Tennis.  Illustrated. 
Albert  Bruce  Joy.   1  llust rated. 


United   Service  Magazine. 

2:  Is. 


Oc'tJb?r 


Young  Man.  id. 

Patriotism  and  Humanitarianism. 
Cliarles  A.  Berry. 


Rev. 


The  Aiitl  -  Slavery  Congress.  General 

Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.,  G.C.B,  J 
The  Sliannon  and  the  Chesapeake :   Un-  ! 

Eiblishetl   Notes  by  an  Eye-Witness. 
enry  Hay  man,  D.D. 
The  Cavalry  Revival :  a  Plea  for  Infantry. 

Captain  B.  A.  Altham,  Royal  Scots. 
Captain  PjeshkofTs  Ride  :  Five  Thousand 
Miles  on  a  Cossack  Horse.  With  3Cap 
aud  Portrait.  W.  Barnes  Stevens. 
National  Insurance:  a  Reply.  Thomas 

Gibson  Bowles. 
The  Army  Veterinary  Service.  George 

Fleming,  C.B. 
Waterloo:    Conclusion.      Colonel  F. 

Maurice,  B.A. 
Obstacles  to  Imperial  Feiieration.  IV. 
Ma jor-General  T.  Bland  Strange. 

Universal  Review.  October  u.  2s.  6d. 

Twenty  Years  Ago  (fully  illustrated). 

Sydney  Hall. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress.  Clementina 

F.  Black.   Essays  on  Life.  III. 
"  Maids  "  and  their  Critk»s.  Ccelebs. 
The   Science  of  Speech   Tone.  Frank 

Austin. 

The  Wages  of  Sin  (illustrated).  Lucas 
Malct7 

Chronicles  of  Westchester  Creek  (fully 
illustrated.  Part  II.)  John  Baynes. 

The  Elizabethan  Relig'on.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Lee. 

Music  and  the  Poets.   H.  Arthur  Smith. 
Towards  the  River.  Newdigate  Prizeman. 
The  Zoology  of  the  Sfagazlnes.  Wilfred 
M.  Webb. 

Captive  of  the  Caucasus  (tuVy  illus- 
trated).  V.  E.  Marseen. 

Illustrations  by  Harrington  Mann.  Ayton 
Symington.  A.  Sacheverel-Coke,  Sydney 
Hall  and  others. 

Work.  6d. 

Fitting  an  Elliptic  Chuck. 
Practical  Details  of  Bookbinding. 
A  Canvas  Canoe. 

A  Triunlal  Optical  Lantern;  *  How  to 
Make  it. 

Worl'er's  Monthly.  2d, 

How  to  Teach  the  International  J.ie9Son  for 
Nove.nber, 
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INDEX. 


AHreviaUmi  of  Magazine  Titles  medHn  thi$  Index. 


A..  Arena 

A.  Aj,  Aiiglo-Anslrift 

A.A.P.S.»  Annals  of  tlie  Amcrioin 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 

A.  L.,      Art  and  Ltteratnre 

All  W..  All  the  World  " 

A.  M.,     AtUntic  Monthly 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Q.»     Asiatic  Quarterly 

A.  R.      Andover  Keview 

Arg.^  Argosy 

Art..  Artist 

Art  J.,    Art  Journal 

AstroU  M.,  ABtrologers  Maga- 
zine. 

Ata.,  Atalanta 
Au. .  Author 

A.  W.,    Amateur  Woi4c  . 

B.  ,         Baily's  Magazine 
Baby,     Baby  < 
B.  B.,     Bow  ilellM. 

Bank.     Bankers'  Magazine 
Bel.,  Belgravia 
Bk-wm.  BooKwonn 
'  B.  M.      Blackwoo<r»  Magazuic 
B.  0.  P.,  Boy's  Own  Pai^r 

B.  T.  J.,  Bosrd  of  Trade  Journal 

C,  Oomhill 
Cen..  Centennial 

C.  F.  M.,  Cassell's  Family  3Iaga- 
zine 

Ch.f  Churchman 
Chaut..  Cbautauqiian 
Ch.  M.,    Church  Montlilv 
Ch.  Q.,    Church  Qtiarterly 
Ch.  R..    Church  Refonner 
C.  J.*      Cliambers's  Journal 
Clffy*.    Clergyman's  Magazine 
Crt,    Clawfcal  Renew 
C.  M.,     Century  Maga/.ine 
C.  M.  I.,  Clmrch  Missionary  In- 
telligencer  and  Re- 
cord 

CofllM  Commonwealth 
Cong.  R.»  Congregational  Review 
Cos.,  Cosmopolitan 
C.  P.,     Contemporary  Pulpit 
CPit.R.,  Critical  Review 
C.  S.       Cassell  8  Satunlay 
Journal 


C.  R.      Contemporaiy  Review 

0.  D.,      Day  of  Bays 

D.  R.,     Dulilin  Review 
Ex.,  Expositor 
E<L,       Education  • 

B.  H.,     Bnglish  HUtorical  Re- 
view 

E.  I..      English  ninstimted 

Magazine 

E.  R^     Bdmburgh  Review 
Bx.  T..   Expository  Times 
B.  W.     Bast  and  Wert 

F.  ,  Forum 
Fl.,  Fireside 

F.  R.,      Fortnightly  Review 

G.  V»,  Gentiematt's  Mn^zine 
G.O.P.,  Girl's  Own  Paper 

G.  T..      Great  ThoughU 
G^W.,  OoodWorda 

H.  ,  Housewife 
H.  C,     Home  Chitnea 

F..      Home  Fri^d 
H.  H.,      Hand  and  Heart 
H.  M.,     Harper's  Magazine 
Horn.  Mm  Homiletic  Magazine 
H.  R.,     Homiletic  Review 

H.  W*.    Homoeopathic  World 
HomeW.>Home  words 

Hy.,  Hvgiene 

1.  C.  B;  Illustrated  Carpenter 

and  Builder 

I.  E.  R.,  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Iffv  Igdrasil 
I.J.  E . »   International  Journal  of 

Ethics 
I.  M.,      Irish  Monthly 
I.  M.  N.,  Illustrated  Missionary 

News 

In.  E.,    Indian  Emplrd 

I.  N.  M.  Illustrated    Na^-al  and 

Military  Magazine 
J.  E.,     Journal  of  Education 
J.  M.  M..  Jenness-Miller  Maga- 
zine 

J.  Q.R.,  Jewish    Quarterly  Re- 
view 

J.  S.  S.f  Journal  of  the  Roj-al 

'        Statistical  Society 
Jar.  R.i  Juridical  Review 
X.,  Knowledge 


Kg.,  Kindergarten 

K.  0..  King's  Own 

LawQ.,  lAwQuarteriy 

L.  F.,  Little  Folka 

L.  H.,  Leisure  Hour 

Lip  Llppinoott's  Monthly 

L.  M.,  Lon|nnan*8  Magazine 

L.  Q.,  London  Quarterly 

L.  T.»  Ladies'  Treasury 

Luc.  Lucifer 

L.  W.,  Life  and  Work 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac,  Macmlllan's  Magazine 

M.  A.  H.  l^azine  of  American 

M.Art,  MagaiSw^of  Art 

M.  C,  Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore. 

Mind,  Mind 

M.  M.,    Murray's  Magazine 

Mon.,  Mt>nrbt 

M.  P.       Monthly  Pteket 

M.  N.  C,  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 

M*  Q..     Manchester  Quarterly 

M.  R.,  Missionary  Review  of 
the  Work! 

Mas.  T.,  Musical  Times 

N.  A.  R.,  North  American  Re- 
view 

Nat..  Nationalist 
Nat.R.,  National  Review 
K.  C.,     Nineteenth  Century 
N.  E.M.,  New  England  Magazine 
N.  H.,     Newbery  House  Maip^- 
zine 

N.MUS.  J., Nonconformist  Musical 

Journal 
N.  N.,      Nature  Notes 
N.  R.,      New  Review 
0.,  Outing 
0.  D.,      Our  Day 
P.,  Portfolio 
Pac  Q.,  Paciiic  Quarterly 
Pater*.   Putemoster  Review 
P.  E.  F.,  Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 

P.  F.,      People's  Friend 
Photo-  R..  Photographic  Reporter 
Phren.  J.,Phrenoiogical  Journal 


Phren.M.9Phrenological  Magi* 

zine 

Pion.,  Pioneer 

P.  L.,      Poet  Lore 

P.  M.  M.,  Primitive  Mcthodi.t  . 

Magazine 
P.  M.  Qm  Priraitlvo  Methodist 

Qiuirterly 
P.  Q.,      Photographic  Quarterly 
P.  R.,      Parents'  Review 
Pres.  Ch.,  Presbyterian  Church  • 

man 

P.  R.  R.,  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
Ps.,  Psyche 
Quiver 

q:  R.,      Quarterly  Review 
S.,  Sun 
Soots,     Soots  Magazine 
Serlb.,    Scribner's  Magazine 
S.  D.,      Subjects  of  the  Day 
S.  G.  M.,  Scottish  Geographfcal 

Magazine 
S.  H.,      Sunday  at  Home 
S  M*.      Sunday  Magazine 
Soc.  R.,  Social  Re\'!ew 
S.  R.,      Scottish  Review 
S.  T.,      Sword  and  Trowel 
St.,  Statesman 
Stu.,  Student 
Sun.  R.,  Sunday  Re\*Iew 
S.  W.,     Shippiog  World 
T.,  Time 
Tim.,  TImehri 
T.  B.,      Temple  Bar 
Th,  Theatre 
Tin  J,       TInsley's  Magazine 
T.  M.,      Theok)gical  Monthly 
T.  It,      Theological  Review 
U.  R.,      Universal  Review 
U.  S.M.»  UnitedService Magazine- 
W.,  Work 
W.  M..    Workers'  Monthly 
W.  P.  M..  Wilson's  PhoU>graphic 

Magazine 
W.  R.,    Westminster  Review 
W.  W.,  Woman's  World 
Y.  E..     Young  England 
Y.  M.,     Young  Man 
Z.t  Zoologist 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  All  the  articles  in 
the  leading  Reviews  arc  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.  Many  more  articles  arc 
indexed  than  can  be  noticed  in  the  Review  op  Reviews,  but  when  they  are  noticed,  the  number  of  the  page  is  added  on 
which  the  notice  will  he  found. 


Abbot,  Dr..  His  *' Way  Out  of  Agnosticism." 
I.J.E.,  Oct.  4W 

Adam.Mdme.  on  American  Girls  in  Europe, 
H.A.R..  Oct.  469 

Africa,  Development  of  Tropical  Africa  under, 
British  Auspices, U;  H.cJohnstonon.F.R..  Nov, 
465;  Qerrymandering  in  Afrira,  Sir  C.  Dllke  on. 
U.S,M.,  Nov. ;  The  StonlevEinin  Expedition. 
L.Q..  Oct.;  New  Africa,  S.H.,  Nov.;  A  Holi- 
day in  South  Africa,  by  M.  Kelly.  E.  J..  Nov 

All  the  World.  Nov. 

Amateur  Wik.  Nov,.'*^ 

America,  The  Pan  American  Conference. 
N.A.R.Oct 

American  Girls  in  Europe,  Mdme.  Adam  on, 

N.A.R.,  Oct,  4-^ 
Animals,  Mutual  Aid  Among.  Prince  Krapotkin 

on,  N.C.,  Nov,4tU5 ;  Treatment  of,  Luc-,  Oct 
Andover  Review.  Oct 
Antiquary,  520 

Apparatus  Criticua  ad  Ciceronis  Libros  de 

Natura  Delorum.  C.R..  Oct 
Apostles,  Schooling  of.  Ch.Q.,  Oct 


Arab  Dominion,  Rise  and  Fall  of.  A.Q',.  Oct.  471 
Architecture.  Asiatic,  in  Polynesia.  R.  A.  Stem- 
dale  on.  A  Q.,  Oct.  470 
Arena.  Oct.  454, 468 
Argosy,  Nov 

Armies,  British  and  Foreign  >  The  Interior 
Economy  of  the  Armies  of  Napoleon,  by  Capt. 
E.  S.  May,  U.S  M..  Nov.  475;  Tactical  Guides 
for  the  Formation  and  Leading  of  the  Cavalry 
Division,  from  the  German.  U.S.M.,  Nov. ; 
Language  in  the  Service.  Col.  Howard  Vin- 
cent on,  U.S.M.,  Nov. ;  National  Insurance. 
C«pt.  Bruce  and  Adin.  Sir  Geo.  Elliot  on, 
U.S.M.,  Nov. ;  The  Private  Soldier's  Wrongs, 
Major  Baldock.  J.  Byrne,  and  Rev.  W.  Gore- 
Browne  on,  N.C..  Nov.  46i ;  Foreign  Military 
Periodicals,  484 

Arnold,  Matthew,  as  a  Poet,  M.Q  Oct 

Arsenic  in  Our  Homes,  Hy..  Oct 

Art  Magazines  and  Art  in  other  Magazines,  519 

Aryan  Qnestion  and  Prehistoric  Man.,  Prof. 
Huxley  on.  N.C..  Nov 

Ashe,  Thomas,  H.Q.,  Oct 


Asia  on  the  FaciGcand  the  Behring  Se\,  Dr.  H. 

Clarke  on,  A.Q.,  Oct.  470 
Astatic  Quarterly,  Oct,  448,  44»,  470.  r.l7 
Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Social  Life.  S.H..  Nov 
Astrologers'  Magiftzine.'Nov,  520 
:AUlanta,  Nov,  520 
AtUntic  Monthly,  Nov.  474,  520 
Augusta.  Enopress,  Pater,  Nov.  45.3 
Au^sUne,  St*,  his  "City  of  God."  Ch.Q.. 

Australia :  Housekeeping  Troubles,  W.R  ,  Nov 
Austria  and  Hungary,  Relations  of,  by  Prof.  A.. 

Vambery,  S  D.,  Oct 
Author,  Oct,  520 

Authors  and  Publishers ;  Hard  Cases,  Au.,  Oct 

• 

Bacteriology,  Economic  Aspect  of,  C.J.,  Nov 
Banker's  Mamzine.  Nov,  520 
Bankruptcy  Act,  Bank,  Nov 
Barbary  Corsairs.  Col.  Tyrrell  on,  A.Q.,  Oct.  47r 
Barry.  Bishop,  on  the  Loyalty'  of  the  Colonies- 
N.C,  Nov 
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Bax-aria,  Duchess  KaH  Theodore  of  (A  Boyat 

Surgical  Nurse),  E.I.,  Nov,  475 
Be'gtan  M«R^n«>e.  481 

Bellamy,  Bdward,  on  the  First  Steps  towards 

Nationalism,  F..  Oct,  456 
Benion,  Archbishop  of  Canterfoury.  G.T-,  Nov 
Berlcelsy  as  a  Moral  Philosopher,  Mind.,  Oct 
Bighom  Shooting  in  the  Caucasus,  L.M..  Nov 
Birds,  a  R.,  Ooc  „ 
Bishops,  Suffragan,  N.H.,  Nov 
Bisland,  Miss  Biiz.  t  Her  Flyiog  Trip  round  the 

World,  Cos..  Oct 
Blaclc.  William,  C.S.,  Nov 
Blackwood's  Mag«zine,  Nov,  520 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Oct,  520 
Bookbinding,  W.,  Nov  . 

Books :  What  Americans  read,  Au.,  Oct :  The 

Liirht  Beading  of  Our  Ancestors,  Q.R.,  Oct,  473 
BaSSi.    Mrs..  All  W..   Nov;    Lfc.ll..  5ov; 

Phren.M.,  Nov.;  General  Booth  on.N.R..  No\'. 

415 :  Mrs.  Josephioe  Butles  on,  C  R.,  No\%  4<» 
Bourgoise  Case  in  London  and  Paris,  L.Q  ,  Oct 
Bow^.  Father  Sebastian,  reply  to,  by  W.  U. 

Mallock.  F.R.,  Nov 
Bovootting,  French,  B.  B.  Frothero  oo,  N.C, 

Nov,  466 
Boy's  Own  Paper,  Nov,  520 
Brace,  Charles  Loring,  Phnen.  J.,  Oct 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  on  a  Starved  Government 

Department^  N.R..  Nov 
Branksome  Tower,  C  J.,  Nov 
Brentwood.  Coniston,  A.  M.  Wakefield  on,  M.M., 

Nov 

Brlbeiy  and  the  Ballot,  Com.,  Sept 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford.  A.  W.  CUrke  on,  N.E.M.. 

Browning.  Robert^  E.R.,  Oct,  471 ;  and  Modem 

Doubt,  F  M  Q  .  Oct 
Brutality.  British,  Mdme.  Blavatsky's  charges, 

K.O.,>fov 

Brvce,  James,  on  the  Speakership  of  the  United 

dutes,  N  A.R..Oct.469 
Buchanan,  George,  W.R.,  Nov 
Buddhism,  Ch.Q..  Oct;  a  Buddhist  Shrine, 

P.  Hordem  on,  Mac.,  Nov 
Burial  Questions :  The  Disposal  of  the  Dead, 

S.R.,  Oct 

Burmah  :  The  Burman  and  his  Creed,  by  Sir  L. 

Grlffln,F.R.,  Nov,464 
Bumr-Joncs,  Art  of,  Ata..*  Nov 
Buis,  Miss  Frances,  Ed..  Nov 


Cabinet  Maker,  Nrv.  520 

4'airt  Bizaar,  A  Night  In,  by  Capt.  Ozanne, 

U  S.M..  Nov. 
Cslvin.  PM.Q.,  Oct,  on  Infant  Salvation: 

P  R  R..  Oct/ 
Cameo-Cutting.  Art  of,  C.F.M..  Nov. 
Canaia :   The   French  -  Canadian  Peasantry, 

M.A.H..  Oct. :  Annexation  of  the  Maritime 

Provinces  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Devar  on, 

CD..  Oct. 

Cancer  Cure  of  Count  Mattel,  Nat.  R..  Nov.  466 
C'at  i  al  Punishmenr,  Dr.  G.  F.  Shrady  on.  A., 
Oct. 

^ard  PIaving  and  Free  Whist,  Nat.  R.,  Nov 
Carlyl^,  Tliomas,  Mdme.  Ventuti  on,  Pat6r, 
N6v,  4M 

Carmen  Sylva.  Alice  King  on.  Arg-,  Nov. 
Carnegie.  Andrew,  and  hU  Gospel  of  Wealth, 

W.  B.  Gladstone  on.  NC.  Nov,  444 
Cashmere.  Vale  of.  I.N.M..  Nov 
Cassell^s  Family  Magazine,  Nov. 
Ca^sell's  Saturclav  Journal.  Nov,  500 
CMthoIkM  and  Teclmicsl  Edoratlon,  D.R..  Oct. 
Celtk^  Kthnologv.  Mythngraphical  Treatment 

of,  by  Prof.  J.  Rhyt.S.R..  Oct. 
Cciisrrship  of  Morals,  the  Postmaster-General 

ana,  A..  Oct. 
Centennial.  Aug.  474.520 
Cenfurv  Magazine.  Nov.  445.  520 
Chafvtbers'  Journal,  Nov,  520 
<hara«ter.  Development  of  in  Schools.  A.,  Oct. 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  C.  Ransome  on,  Mac..  No\'. 
Ches  erAMd,  Tx>rd.  Q.R.,  Oct,  472;  G.  Bamett 

.Smith  on.  Up.  Nov 
Children's  Happy  Evenings,  by  Mrs.  Jeune, 

E.  I.,  Nov,  4.^7 

ChiM,  Urban  and  Commercial,  H-M..  Nov. 
China :  Socdal  Organisation  and  State  Bronomy, 

General  Tcheng-ki-Tong  on.  A.Q..  Oc^.  449; 

C^hina's  Menace  to  the  World,  by  T.  Magee, 

F.  .  Oct,  449 

Cholera:  *How  it  Came  to  Marshton,  Mac.  Nov 
Christian  Year:  Congregational  Use  of,  A.R., 

Oct 

Church  and  the  Masses,  G.T.,  Nov 


Chuich  and  the  Social  Revolution.  D.R.,  Oc*: 
Churcli  and  State  under  the  Tudors,  Ch.  Q,  Oct 
Churchfs :  St.  Martin's,  Oanterbury,  N.H.,  Nov 
Churchman,  Nov,  520 
Church  Quarterly.  Oct,  517 
ClasAicaLJleview,  Oct 
Clergyman's  Magazine,  Nov,  520 
Climate  and  the  Gulf  Stream :  J.  W.  Redway 

on,F.,  Oct..  468 
Coal  PTjduotion  In  France  and  in  Belgium, 

B.T.J..  Oct 
Cocoa.  Pure,  Hy.,  Oct 

Colonies  (see  also  under  Imperial  Fe^eratfon) : 

The  Navy  and  the  Coktnles,  by  Major  G.  S. 

Clarke.  tJ.S.M..  Nov.  461;  Loyalty,  of,  by 

Bishop  Bany.  N.C,  Nov,  461 
Colonial  Home  Rule,  Sir  John  Pope  Hennetsy 

on;  S.D.,  Oet 
Colonization.  Recent  Experiments  in,  Arnold 

White  on,  C.R..  Nov.  463 
Colorado:  Through  the  Gr^nd  Canon  of  the 

Colorado,  Serlb..  Nov, 
Commonwealth,  Sevt 
Communism,- P.M.Q.,  Oct 
Compulsion  of  Subjects  to  leave  the  Realm, 

L.Q..  Oct 

Congregational  Organlsntiov  and  Revlakn, 

H.R..Oct 
Congregational  Review,  Oct 
Congregational  Use  of  the  Christian  Tear,  A.R., 

Oct 

Omgregational  Wnrthles,  Conff.  R.,  Oct 
Consciousness,  Religious.  P.R.R.,  Oct 
Contemporary  Pulpit,  520 
ContemporaryRevfew,  Nov,  448, 463,  617 
Contraband :  How  to  abolish  it,  Jun.  R.,  Oct.472 
Conversation  as  a  Me^n^  of  Education,  Osoir 

Browning  on.  P.R..  Nov 
Corea :  The  Roman  Catholic  Movement,  M.R.. 

Oct 

Comhill,  Nov,  475.  520 

Cosmopolitan.  Oct 

Cotopaxi.  Ascent  of^.W.,  Nov 

Cotton  Industry  in  New  England,  N.E.-.M.  Oct 

Couriers  of  the  A»r.  C..  Nov  473 

Oousio.  Victor,  E.R..  Oct 

Cf  ime  and  the  Criminal  Classes*:  Treatment  of. 

Prof,  Tucker  on,  A.R..  Oct 
Crime  In  England  and  Wales,  1868-1888,  J.S.S.. 

Sept 

Criminal  ConRplracy  In  England,  and  Ireland, 

Uwof.K.  IS.  DIgby  on.  L.Q.,  Oct 
Critical  Review.  Oct,  474,  517 
CHtics,  The  Whole  Duty  of»  by  Brandcr 

Mat' hews.  N.R  .  Nov,  466 
Cfofters*  Act  hi  Shetland,  S.R.,  Oct,  473 
Cromwell,  Strafford  and,  Cong.  R..  Oct 
Customs.  Sir  H.  B.  Maxwell  on,  B.lf ..  Nov 
Cyprus  after  Twelve  Years  of  British  Rule,  by 
B.  Hamilton  Lang,  Mac  ,  Nov 

Darwinism  :  A.  R.  Wallao  on  Physto^ogical 
Selection,  by  Prof.  G.  J.  Romanes,  Mon.,  Oct 
Daudet.  Alphonse.  Port  Tamscon.  H.M..  Nov 
Davenport,  Robert,  A.  0.  Swinburne  on,  F.R.. 
Nov 

Davitt,  Michael,  on  Labour  Tendendesin  Great 
Britain.  N.A.R..  Oct.469 ;'  On  the  Latest  Mid- 
lothian Campaign.  N.C  Ko\\  467 :  On  Reme- 
dies for  the  Irish  Distress,  C.R.,  Nov,  463 

Day  of  Day«.  Nov,  520 

Death  Penalty,  see  under  Capital  Punishment. 
Dicey.  Prof.,  and  the  Irish  Patriots,  Julii 

Wedgwood  on.  M.M..  Nov 
Dldon^  "  Life  of  Christ."  460 
Dilke.  Sir  Chas..  Radical  Programme  bv.  N.R., 

Nov. ;  On  Gerrymandering  in  Africa,  u.S.M., 

District  Visitor's  Notes.  Arff..  Nov 
Divorce,  see  under  Marriage  Laws 
Doctors :  A  Day  with  a  Country  Doctor,  Scrib. 
Nov 

Doctrine  and  Church  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
'  LQ,Oot 

Dog  and  Gnn,  Q.R..  Oct,  473 

DAllin^.  Dr..  L  Q..  Oct.;  His  Historical  Works, 

Ix>rd  Act'^n  on,  E.H.,  Oct.;  His  Letters,  Ac, 

CrttR..  Oet 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres  and  the  Drama 
Drinking  Cups,  Horns,  and  Tankards,  Ancfent, 

L.T.,  Nov 
Droitwich.  G.M..  Nov 
Druses.  Life  among.  A.Q.,  Oct,  470 
Dublin  Review.  Oct,  517 
Dutch  Magazines 

Edinburgh  Review,  Oct,  471.  517 
Education,  Nov,  520 


Education,  see  also  under  Universities-;  De- 
velopment of  Character  in  Schools,  A..  Oct. ; 
Examiners  Examined,  Ed..  Nov. ;  On  TestiD^ 
lutelleetual  Character,  by  Mrs.  Brysm,  Ed., 
Nov.  Winchester  College.  Karl  of  JMbome 
and  F.  Gale  on,  E.J.,  Nov. :  Our  Dau^mers  at 
Newnham  and  Girton,  P  R.,  Nov. 

Egyptian  M'numents,  Destruction  of,  H. 
WallUon,  N.C.N..V 

Bimer  on  Growth  and  Inheritance,  E.R.,  Oc^ 
471 

Elizabethan  Religion.  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  on,  UJL. 

Oct 

Emin  Pasha, Dr.  C.  Petes  on.  C  R.,  Nov 

Bmin  Relief  Expedition,  see  under  Africa 

FngUsh  Histotical  Review.  Oct.  517 

English  Illustrated  Magaz'ne,  Nov,  457,  520 

English  in  the  Levant.  E  H..  Oct 

Ethical  Fellowship,  Freedom  of,  Dr:  F.  Adler 

on,  I.J.E.,  Oct 
Ethical  Problems,  Current,  L.Q..  Oct 
Ethics,  Law  of  RelsUvity  in,  I J  E.,  Oct 
Expositor.  Nov,  520 
Exposltoiy  Timet,  Nov,  530 


Faith  and  Credulity,  by  J.  Burroughs,  N.A,R^ 

Oct 

Fawcett,  Mrs.  Henry,  on  Indian  •  €hild 
Marriages,  N.R.,  Nov  ;  C  R..  No\.  448. 

Fiotlen ;  George  Meredith's  Novels,  MM-,  Oct. ; 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  Nox'els,  Ch^  Q.,  Oct. ; 
Christ  in  Recent  Fiction,  A  M..  Nov. ;  Two 
Forces  In  Fiction.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Cutting  on.  P., 
Oct 

Finance :  Crisis  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  C.R., 
Nov ;  Local  and  Imperial  Finance  of  the  last 
•Pour  Years,  by  Sir  T.  Farrer.  C  R.,  Nov,  464 

Ffres  in  Cotton  Shlus,  B.TJ.,  Oct 

Fireslile.  Nov,  520 

Fishes :  Deep  Sea  Fish,  C  .  Nov.  475 

Florence,  Obliteration  of,  Ouida  on,  Nat  R.t 
Nov,  4eO 

Flowers,  Growing  Demand  for,  C.J.,  Nov 

Fontana,  Guldo,  Arg.,  Nov 

**  Form  of  Government,"  l*roposed  New  Chapter 

in,  P.R.R..  Oct 
Format io  Influences,  Frederic  Harrison,  on.  P., 

Oct,  446 

Fortnightly  Review,  Nov,  462, 464,  517 
Forum,  Oct,  446,  449,  456,  468, 517 
France  I  Rural  Life  in  the  14th  century,  by 
•  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  F.R.,  Nov. ;  Piovindal 

France.  O  R.,  Oct,  473 
Freeboro,  George.  Sailor.  Exile,  and  First  Parson 

of  Aurora  Island.  B.O.P.,  Nov 
Freudi,  Bishop,  of  Lahore.  CIgy.,  Nov 
French  Bo^xoitlng  and  its  Cure,  R.  E.  Prothem, 

on.  N.C  »Nov 
French  Magazines.  457.  460.  477 
Fruit  Culture  iu  Worcestershire  Orchards. 

Nat  R..  Nov,  465 
Fun  in  Literature  and  Art,  G.O.P.,  Nov 


Gambling,  De\n  Lefroy,  on,  Ch.,  Nov 

Gentlemen's  Magazine,  Nov,  .^21 

Geological  Magazine.  Oct,  531 

George,  Henry,  a  Safe  liCader?  O.D.,  Oct 

Geral  I  the  Great,  Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  on, 

N.C,  Nov  ^ 
German  Maffazlnes,  482 

Germany :  Tbe  I«lea  of  a  Greater  Germapy;  by 

H.  H.  Risley,  A.Q..  Oct.  470 
Germany,  Empress  Augusta  of,  PatOP.,  Nov, 

4.^ 

Gifts  of  Chattels  without  Delivery,  L.fl.,  Oct 
Girrs  Own  Paper,  Nov.  hSl  ' 
Gladst-^ne.  W.  E.  :  His  Midlothian  Campaign. 
M.  Davitt  on,  N.C,  Nov,  467  :  On  Hom^  Rule 
for  IreUnd,  S.D.,  Oct,  47:J :  On  Andrew 
Carnegie's  Gospel  of  Wealth.  N.C,  Nov,  444 ; 
On  the  Old  Testament,  Ex  T..  Nov  ;  On  the 
Bible.  G.W.,  Nov,  448;  and  Malta,  Nat.R., 
Nov,  465 

Goa,  A  Recent  Visit  to,  by  G.  Sandbeiv, 

M.M.,  Nov 
Golden  Bough.  E.R  ,  Oct 
Good  Words.  Nov.  448.  521 
Gordon's  Death,  C.  R.  Haines  on,  (J.S  M.,  Nor« 

444 

Gospel  of  Wealth,  tee  under  Wealth 

Greater  Germany,  the  Idea  of,  II.  If.  Risley  on, 

A.Q.,  Oct.  470 
Great  Tlioughts,  No\%  521 
rreenwood.  Frederick,  on  theCiming  Session, 
F.R.,  Nov,  4^1 


D 


Gregor,  Clan, 

igitized  by 


1^.,  Oct 

Googl( 
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Grey.  Barl,  In  Peril  from  FarlUment,  M.C 

Nov 

Gu«teiiial%,  Cos>.  Oct 

QuiMt  of  th«  Mftrly  Italian  Mnten,  Dr.  J.  Fftal 
Richter  on,  N.C.,  Nov 

Harper's  Magazine,  Nov,  521 

Haniton,  Frederic,  Autobiographical  (Forma- 
tive InHuences),  P.,  Oct,  446 

Health  Keaorts,  British,  Hy.»  Oct  _  ^ 

Healy,  George,  Arti»t,  Reminiscences  of,  N.A.R., 
Oct,  466  .     _  „ 

Heredity,  BiWlc  d  View  of,  P.R.,  Nov 

Heroiiiesof  the  Human  Comedy,  Lip.,  Nov 

Heroism,  Cen..  Aug,  471 

Hlghlind  iUonthly,  Nov,  S21 

HInton,  Jnmes,  Btldcal  Woric  of.  Plofl.,  Oct 

Holland,  yotitlcal  Position  of,  W.R.,  Nov 

Holines,  Oliver  Wendell,  Over  thp  Teacups, 
A.M..  Nov,  474 

Home  Hule,  see  under  Ireland,  Colonies 

Homiletic  Keview.  Oct,  521 

Howes  and  Riders  Cos..  Oct 

Huxley,  Prof.,  on  tUe  Ar>-an  Qoestlon  and  Pre- 
historic Man.  N.C.,  Nov 

Hygiene,  Oct,  521 

Hymns  of  the  French  Bgllse  Beformee,  Ch.. 
Nov 

Iddesleigh,  Karl  of,  B.M.,  Nov  ;  NatR.,  Nov 

ifiSSSited  Mlssionarv  News,  Nov.  521 
Illustrated  Na^al  and  Military-  Magazine,  Nov, 
621 

Immortality :  Tlie  Idea  of  Life  after  Death,  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley.  P..  Oct.  469 

Imperial  Federation,  Obstaclts  to,  by  Major- 
Oen.  Strange.  U.S.M..  Nov 

Inch-Caillach,  Loch  Lomond,  C.J.,  Nov 

India :  Old  Factory  Life.  A.Q..  « Hjt. ;  Marriage 
Reform.  CD..  oJt. ;  Nat.  R..  Nov.  4I«;  Chlla 
Marriages,  Cardinal  Manning  on,  N.R.,  Nov, 
448;  Mrs.  Fiiwcett  on,  N.R.,  Nov;  C.R..  Nov. 
449 

Indian  Question  of  America,  tee  under  Race 
Problems  ^      ^  ^ 

Infusoria.  Immortality  of.  Mon..  Oct 

Insurance :  Life  Assurance.  E.R..  Oct,  4^  1 

International  Journ«l  of  Bthics.  Oct.  517 

Invalid  Afloat ,  Hy. ,  Oct 

Ireland— Home  Rule:  W.  E.  Glail^tones  Ap- 
peal to  the  Tory  Householder.  S.D  ,  Oct.  473 ; 
Popery  and  Home  Rule,  W.R.,  Nov ;  Irish 
Representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
byT.  P.  O'Connor,  S.D.,  Oct,  473;  Irish  States- 
men and  Self  Go\*emment.  by  J.  McCarthy. 
S.D..  Oct,  473 ;  A  Plea  for  the  Union,  by  W.  B. 
Macartney,  S.D..  Oct.  473;  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Past,  by  B.  F.  V.  Knox,  S.D.,  Oct. ; 
The  Castle  System  and  Its  Operation,  by  J.  J. 
CUncy,  S.D.,  Oct. ;  Law  of  Criminal  Con- 
spiracy in  Kngland  and  Ireland,  K.  E. 
Digby  on.  L.(|..  Oct.;  Tlie  Land  Ques- 
tion. S.D.,  Oct. :  Land  Begistry.  J. 
Walter  Craig  on,  JuP.R..  Oct,  472  ;  The 
Balfour  Land  Purchase  B  11,  W.  O  Connor 
Morrison,  C.R..  Nov;  A.  J.  Balfour's  Answer 
to  0.  'S.  Pamell,  by  John  Morley.  N  A.R., 
Oct,  4^;  A  Word  on  Land  and  Labour.  S.D.. 
Oct. ;  The  Two  Blights,  B(M..  Nov. ;  Reme- 
dies for  the  Irish  Distress,  by  M.  Davltt.  C.R.. 
Nov,  463:  New  Tipperary,  John  O'Connor  on, 
Patep..  Nov.  467  ^    .  .  „ 

Irish  Chronicles:  Gerald  the  Great,  ly  Hon. 
Emily  Lawless.  NX..  Nov 

Irish  T^lesiastlcal  Record,  Nov,  521 

Irisli  Patriots  and  Prof.  Dicfy,  by  Julia  Wedg- 
w  od.  M  M..  Nov. 

Italian  Magazines,  479 

Ital  an  Worthies,  L.Q..  Oct 

Iviza.  C.J..  Nov 

Ivory.  Tusk  ef,  Tale  of,  by  Herbert  Ward, 
Sdrlb.,  Nov 

Japan.  A.  Wlster  Journey  to,  by  L.  Heam, 

H.M.Tnov 
Jt-nness- Miller  Magazine.  Oct 
Jesta,  Asiatic,  Domldlei  in  Europe,  A.Q..  Oct, 

471 

Joan  of  Aro,  Ps..  Sept. 

Johmt«ti,  H.  H.,  on  t,lie  Development  of  Tropi- 
cal Africa  under  British  Auspices.  F.R.,  Nov, 
465 

Journalism : 
W.  H.  H.  Murray  on  an  Endowed  Press,  A„  Oct 
454 

How  News  U  Collected  and  Distributed.  C.  S.. 
Nov 


Journalism  v.  Literature,  bj  W«  J.  Hender- 
son, Up..  Nov  45t 
Joy,  Albert  Bruce,  Tin.,  Nov 
Juridical  Review,  Oct,  472, 517 
Jurisprudence,  Abstmct,  Dililooltlet  of,  L.Q.. 

Oct 

King's  Own,  Nov.  521 
Krauotkin,  Prince,  on  Mutual  Aid  MBong 
Anhrals.  N.  G.>  No%-,  466 

Labour  Questions : 
The  Labour  Problem  i  Past  and  Present,  by 

T.  Canning,  D.R.,  Oet;  Labour  Tendencies 

in  Great  Brnain,  by  Michael  Davitt,  N  A.R.. 

Oct.  469 ;  The  Workman's  Future,   1^  W. 

Matkin.  PataP.,  Nov  The  Great  Australian 

Strike.  Nat.  R.,  Nov,  465 
State  of  the  Skided  Labour  Market,  B.T  J., 

Oct 

The  Need  of  a  New  Industrial  System,  Nat, 
Oct 

The  Sweating  System ,  Hy.,  Oct;  The  Posi- 
tion and  PnMX)ects  of  Industrial  Concilia' 
tion.  J.S.S.,  Sept;  Trade  t'n:ons,  L.Q., 
Oct;  Trade  Union  Congress.  1890,  Miis 
aementina  F.  Black,  on.  U.R..  Oct  . 
Official  Report  of  tlie  BerJia  Labour  Con- 
ference, A.R.,  Oct 
Ladies'  Treasury,  Nov,  521 
Lads.  Police  Court  Mission  to,  Q.,  Nov. 
Land  Questions,  see  also  under  Ireland 
Ethici  of  Land  Tenure,  Prof.  J.  B.  Clarke  on, 
I.J.E..  Oct  Land  Nationalization,  G,  W.  Nov 
Latin  Aoiist  Subjunctive.  Cl.R..  Oct 
Latin  Versions  of  the  Gospels,  Ch.Q..  Oct 
Laviger'e,  Cardinal,  and  his  Anti  SUvery  Woric, 

M.R..Oct  . 
Law  Magazines,  &70 
Law  Qiurterly  Review.  Oct,  517 
Lawn  Tennis,  Tin..  Nov 

Lecky.  Mr..  Last  Volumes  of  hb  History,  J. 

McCarthy  on,  C.R..  Nov,  463 
LcKsh,  John,  M.Q..  Oct 

Lef roy.  Dean.  The  Clirlsttan  Ministry  of,  Ch.Q., 

Oct;  On  Gambling,  Ch..  Nov 
I^gal :  The  En^cUsh  Courts  in  Relation  to  Soot- 

Und,  JuP.  R..  Oct. ;  Relief  of  Suitors  in 

Federal  Courta.  A  M..  Nov,  m 
Leisure  Hour,  Nov,  475,  £21 
Leonard,  Poet,  APg,  Nov 
Levant.  The  English  in.  B.H.,  Oct 
Liddon.  Canon.  Cplt.R.,  Oct. ;  Ch.Q..  Oct. ; 

PhPen.M..  Nov;  Arnold Whl»e on,  N.H..  Nov 
Life  after  Death,  The  Idea  of,  by  Prof.  J.  P. 

Lesley,  P.,  Oct,  469 
Life  Assurance,  see  under  Insurance 
Light  Reading  of  Our  Ancestors.  Q.R  ,  Oct,  473 
Lincoln  and  HIs.Sou  •♦Tad,"  C  M..  Nov. 
Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn,  on  Modern  Topsy-tur%'ey- 

dom,  N  R..  Nov 
LIppinoett's  Monthly.  Nov.  453,  454, 521 
Literatura  and  Life,  H.R.,  Oct 
Little  Folka.  Nov.  521  w  ' 

London,  Government  of,  Albert  Shaw  on,  C.M.. 
Nov,  445 

London  Life,  UndercurrenU  of,  I.— IV.,  C.S.. 

Nov 

London  Qu»rt^rly  Review,  Oct,  474, 517 

Longevi'y.  Hy..  Oct 

Longman's  Magazine.  Nov,  458,  475,  621 

Lucifer,  Oct,  621  ,    «  . 

Lumholtx  among  C%«-nibals,  B  R'*  Oct 

Lux  Mundi,  W.R..  Nov 

Lyceum.  Oct,  521 

McKlnley  "Ririfr  Bill,  see  under  United  States. 

Macmillan's  Magnzlne,  Nov,  476 

Magazln*^  of  Amer'can  History,  Oct 

Magte  Mirror.  Mon..  Oct 

Maids  and  their  Critics.  U  R..  Oct 

Malte,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  Nat.R.,  Nov,  465 

ManehestcHP  Quarteriy.  Oct,^  517 

Manning,  Cardinal,  un  Indian  Child  Marriages. 

N.RmKov.44S 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws :  Proper  Parties 

In  Di%'oc0e  PriK^dings,  Com*.  Sept 
Marriages.  Indian  ChI'd,  see  under  IndU 
MarMlen.  Miss  Kate,  and  her  Miaslon  to  Siberia. 

G.O.P..  Nov 
Martin.  S(r  T.,  "  Dante  and  Beatrice"  (Poea), 

by,  B.M..  Nov 
Martinea*!,  Dr.,  on  the  8»at  of  Authority  in 

Iteligion.  CPlt.R..  Oct. ;  L  Q..  O  -t.  474 
Mms.  Celebra  ion  of,  lu  Aiite-Nioena  Times, 

D.R.,  Ocr 

Mathew,  Father,  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  D.R., 
Oct 


Mental  Elaboration,  James  Sully  on.  Mind.* 
Oct 

Meredith.  George.  G.T.,  Nov. :  Novels  of,  M  Q., 

Oct. ;  The  Riddle  for  Men,  Patep..  Nov, 
Microscopic  LatMurera,  E  L.  Nov 
Military  Periedicals,  FV>r«lgn,  4dl 
Mind,  Oct 

Mind,  Orighi  of.  Mon.,  Oct 
Missionary  Review,  Oct,  476  521 
Mikslons  and  Missionaries : 
The  Non-Christian  View  of  Missionary  Fbil* 

ur«s,  A.Q.,  Oct.  470 
The  Roman  Catholic  Movement  In  Corea, 
M.R..  Oct 

UndeuomUuittonal  Mission  Work,  M.R.,  Oct 

The  Result  of  Modem  Missions,  Permanent, 
.    M.R..  Oct 

A  Model  Missionary,  P.M  Q..  Oct 

Country  Missions,  P  R.R..  Oct ;  School  Mis* 
sions— Harrow,  Ed.,  Nov 
Mitford,  Miss.  T.B.,  Nov 

Mohier,  Dollinger,  and  Oxford  Apgl!canlsm»  : 
Moltke,  Count  wn,  LN.M..  Nov 

L.Q.,  Oct 
Monist,  Oct 

Mont  de  P16t^  in  Paris,  L  H.,  Nov 

Month.  Nov.  .V21 

Monthly  Chronicle,  Nov,  521 

Monthly  Packet.  Nov.  521  . 

Moorish  Mendicants,  C.J..  Nov 

Moral  Ideas,  Communication  of.  as  a  Function 

of  an  Ethtoal  Society.  I.J.E..  Oct 
Morley.  John,  on  the  Irish  Land  Question  OV. 

J.  Balfour's  Answer  to  C.  S.  Parnell).  N  A.R.. 

Oct,  455 

Moniionism :  Recent  Reveries.  O.D.,  Oct 
Morris,  William.  C.S..  Nov 
Motion.  Philosophy  of,  J.M.M.,  Oct 
Moulton  on  the  Ancient  CUssical  Drama,  C1.R.» 
Oet 

Municipal  Rtform,  A  Key  to.  by  E.  L.  Godkin, 
N.A.]r.  Oct 

Munsterberg  on  Muscular  Sense  and  Time 

bense.  Mind.  Oct 
Murray's  Blagazine.  Nov.  522 
Music:  Ecdbsiastical  Music  in  Modem  Times. 

by  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  N.H..  Nov. ;  Muiic  and 

the  P^^ets.  U.R..  Oct.;  Oiiglu  of  Mu^ic, 

HrrbeH  Spenotr  on.  Mind,  Oct 
Music  Magazines,  508 

Nationalism  :  The  Coming  I'topia,  Nat.,  Oct. ; 
A  Dt fence  of  (Behind  the  Mask),  by  Rev,  K..P. 
Foster,  A..  Ocr,  466;  First  Steps,  Edw.  Bel- 
lamy, on,  F..  Oct,  456 

Naitional  Progress,  Sources  snd  Guarantees  of, 
bv  Dr.  R.  Stom.  M  A.lf  .,  Oct 

Nationalist,  Oct.  Afa 

National  Review.  Nov,  448,  4C0.  465,  ,M7 

Natural  History:  Zoology  ot  the  Magazines, 
U.R..  Oct 

Nature  and  Man  in  America,  SCPlb..  Nov 

Nature  Notes,  Oct,  522 

Nature,  Testimony  of,  P.R.R.,  Oct 

Navies,  British  and  Foreign :  The  Nax-yand  the 
Cokmies,  by  Major  G.  S.  Clarke,  U.S  M., 
Nov.;  The  War  Training  of  the  Navy,  by 
Capt,  Fitzgerald,  U.S.M.,  Nov. ;  Langtuiges 
In  the  Service,  Col.  Howard  Vincent  on, 
U.S.M.,Nov.;  How  our  Bluejackets  are  fed, 
C  J..  Nov. ;  Maritime  Power.  Capt.  Mahan  on. 

E.  R..  Oct.  ;  Na\-al  Warfare,  LN.M.,  N  v; 
Yankee  Cmisera  in  Prtnch  Harbours,  Scplb.. 
Nov  ;  E*riy  Victories  of  the  American  NaA  V, 
C  M..  Nov;  Foreign  Military  Periodicals,  494 

Neander.  August.  Cong.R..  Oct 
Newbery  House  Mag^rme.Nov,  4<6,  522 
NewerCritical  Metbr^l.  P.M.Q.. Oct,  474 
New  England.  Decadence  of,  by  G.  S.  BoutwelU 

F.  ,  Oct,  4^8 

New  England  Mainuine.  Oct.  449. 476 
Kewfoundbnd  :  Home  Rule,  S  D  .Oct 
Newman.  Caidhml.  D.R..  Oct..  Cong.  R..  Oc♦.^ 
PhPOn.  J.  Oc  t ;  M.  Nov;  Two  SonneUon.SCPib.- 
Nov,  452:  lather  R.  M.  Stanton  on.  D.R., 
Oct. ,  Father  Lockhart  on,  D.R..  Oct. ;  Rev.  H. 
-Hnyn^an  on.  D.R..  Oct.  ;  Dr.  J.  T.  Blxbv  on, 
A.,  Oct. :  Dr.  J.  P.  Jenung  on.  A.,  Oct. ; 
Arthur  ttutton  on,  Ex..  Nov;  Chas.  S.  Jer- 
ram  on.  Nat.R^  Nov 
New  il#»vi€.w,  Nov,  445.  466  .  «  w  a 

New  Testament  Morality,  Ijindraarks  of,  P.M.Q... 

N^^York  Municipality,  N  A.R..  Oct.  469 
Nineteen  h  Century,  det;  444.  5" 
Nob'e  Deeds  of  Nobl«  Children,  L  F..  Nov 
Nonconformity,  Declining  ?  Cong.  R  •  Oct 
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yotth  Amerlom  Review,  Oct,  435,  iSA,  m,  460, 
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Northcote.  SirSt^ffonl,  B.H..  Nov ;  Nat  R,  Nov 
North  Pole,  Dr.  F.  Nansen't  Kx^editiun.  L.H.. 

Nov.,  468 

Northumbrian  Townt,  Prof.  MaltUnd  cn,  E.H., 

Oct 

Novels,  tee  under  FIctioa 
Nurtet,  Training  of,  Serlb.,  Nov 

Oligarchy,  Growth  of  In  English  Towns,  B.H., 

Oct 

OHve  Oil.  Hy..  Oct 

4  VReiUy.  John  Boyle,  Cos.,  Oct 

Orm.  an  Old  Boglish  Puet-HomtlUt.  H.R.,  Oct 

Our  Day.  Oct 

Oxford,  RemlniBcenee^f.  T.B  .'  Nov 
Oxford  MtA'cmeiit  of  the  Ifith  Ontiuy,  Prof.  F. 
T.  Palgrave  on,  N.C*>  Nov 

Palgrave,  Prof.  F.  T.,  on  the  Oxford  Movement 

of  the  15th  Century.  M.C.  Nov 
Parents  arlnsplrers,  P;R.,  Nov 
Fan^ntt'  Review,  Nov.  475,  523 
Parliamentary,  tee  also  under  Seaalon.  Life  of  the 

Parliament,  by  A.  A.  Baumann,  Pat«r.,  Nov.; 

Prorogation  of  Plu>liament,  A  .  Oct,  4.8; 

Where  England  Legislates,  N.E.M.,  Oct 
Parthenon,  Sept,  622 

Paternoster  Rc\iew,  Nov,  451.  4JU.  4«3.  467 
Patti,  Mdme.  Adelina,  AstPOl.M.,  Nov 
Paupierism  and  the  Poor  Law :  Sooitish 

Law  Reform.  S.R.,  Oct.,  459 
Pentateuch,  Egy^ieity  of,  P.R.R.,  Oct 
Peter  not  Cnsar.  D.R.,  Oct 
Peters,  Dr.  Carl,  on  Stanley  and  Emin,  C.R. 

Nov,  463 

Philosophy,  Servlee  of  EOifcs  to.  1  J.B.,  Oct 
Phoenician  Bowls,  C  J..  Nov 
PliotograpliiOiQuarteHy.  Oct,  450 

'**  '    of  '*  Phoiofcraphlc 

Quarteriy.*^ 

Plireoologlcal  Ifagazlne.  Nov, 
Plijsical  RealltyTCognitionof.  MiDd..  Oct 
Pliysiological  SelectloD,  tee  under  Darwinism. 

Pioneer,  Oct,  522 
Pious  Frauds,  Ch.  Q..  Oct 
Pirat^rs.  Eminent.  G.M.,  Nov 
Pi  4 is,  Sopla,  translated,  Luc,  Oct 
Poetry  In  tlie  Magazines.  452 
PolHoning.  a  Curious  Case.  M.  M.,  Nov 
i'olitical  Principles  and  Party  Prospects,  B.  R., 
Oct 

Politics,  Science  of.  II..  Jur.  R.,  Oct,  4^9 
Poor  L%w,  SM  under  Paawerism 
Poi>ery  and  Home  Rule,  W.R.*  Nov 
Portuguese  Magaxlnes 
PouiMU,  John.  G.  T..  Nov 
Pruadier's .Voice  andldsJJse  of  it.  H.  R..  Oct 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Oct 
Presbyterian  System,  Biblical  LlmiUof,  P.R.R., 
Oct 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly^evtew.Oct.,  465, 
474 

Princeton  University,  H.  M..  Nov 
l»roce<>ure.  Lord  Ore\'  on.  N.C.  Nov,  466 
Protection  and  Fair  Tiade:  McKlnley  Tariff  Bill, 

see  under  United  States 
I'syche.  Sept..  Oct,  ."WB 
Psychic  and  Noetic  Action.  Luc,  Oct 

Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  458,  472,  517 
<iuiver,  JTov,  522 

Rabbits*  Flesh  as  an  Article  of  Food,  JHy.,  Oct 

Race  Problem  of  America  : 
Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough  on.  A..  Oct 
Tlie  Indian  Que»tioii.  Pttkt  and  Present,  by 
H.  Welsh.  A..  Oct 

Reading  Aloud.  P.  R.  Nov 

Regions  Bevond,  Sept,  622 

Rftllglon,  Illusion  in,  Dr.  O.  Abbott  on,  C.R., 
Nov 

Religion,  New.  Wanted,  B.  M.,  Nov 
Reliquary.  Oct. 

Remoteness  and  Perpetuity,  L.  Oct 
Renan,  Ernest,  Q.  R..  Oct,  472 
Resurrection,  St.  Paul's  ^Doctrine  of,  P.  M.  Q., 
Oct 

Rothenburg  Fettlval  Play  ("  Der  Melflttttninkn 
H.M.,Nov 

Roumanla.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  (Carmen  Sylva), 

Alice  King  on,  APff..  Nov 
Ro^llnson,  William,  M.  0.  Oct 
Royal  Elopement.  D.  R..  Oct 
Royal  Surgical  Nurse.  E  J.,  Nov. 
RnsK^n  John :  His  Home  at  Brantwood,  A.  H. 

Wakefield  on,  M.M..  Nov 


Russian  Magazines.  461 
Russian  Prisons  and  Bnsslan  Bxlles,  Felix 

VoUihovsky  on,  N.R..  Nov,  466;  F.R.,  Nov, 

4«5 

SaInU,  Stories  of,  for  Children,  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.  N.H.,  Nov 

Salvation  Army:  The  Calais  *' Social  Wing" 
Pinion,  and  the  '*  Social  Wing  "  in  Australia, 
AU.W..  Nov 

SaUburgers,  E.H..  Oct 

8angster.^M4nnret  E.rPhP«D  J..  Oct 

Sarcey,  Franclsque,  CoB.,  Oct 

Ssturday  as  the  Minister's  Weekly  Beet-day, 
H.R..Oct 

Sayings,  Unrecorded,  of  Our  Lord,  Ch.Q.,  Oct 
ScftndTnavian  Magazine.  480 
SchwabeVMIns  andPa«sanias,  Cl.R.,  Oct 
Science  Gossip.  Oct,  522 
ScoU  Magiulne.  Nov.  622 
Scott,  Sir  waiter,  G.W.,  Nov ;  Journal  of.  Q.R., 
Oct,  468 

Scottish  Gec«raphlcal  Magmdne.  Oct.  622 
ScoUish  Kirk,  New  Liturgies  of.  B.M..  Nov. 
ScotUsh  Bevlew,  Oct.  450.  473.  617 
Scribner's  Magazine.  Nov^2. 476,  633 
Sea-fishing  at  the  Cape,  W.  Oreswell  on,  B.M., 
Nov 

Sedgwick,  Adam,  Life  and  LeUert  of,  Crit.R., 

Oct.;  L.Q..Oct 
Self-Taught  Man.  Contf.  R..  Oct 
Semitic  Races  x  Toeir  Conception  of  a  Future 

Life,  by  Fvof.  Montet,  A.Q..  Oct 
Sensationt.fAnalysivof,  Jloil.,  Oct 
Session  of  1890:^ork  St  the  Hooae  of  Com- 

mons,  Q.R..  Oct,  473 
Session,  New;  Br«akeri  Ahead,  by  F.  Green- 
wood, F.R..  Nov  • 
Sex,  Material  ReUUens  of,  in  Human  Society, 

Hon.,  Oct 
Shorthand  Magazine.  486 
ffigQOi«lli,  Luca.  C.Mm  Nov 
Silver  Act  of  the  Unite  t  States,  Working  of. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Tauasig  on,  F.,  Oct 
Slavery  in  the  West  Indies :  Work  of  the  Com- 

misMoneN.  Jw*  R  t  Oct 
Socialism :  The  Choroh  and  the  Social  Revolu 
.tion.D.R..  Oct 

Social  Problems  and  the  Church,  by  Bishop  F. 
D.  HunUngton,  F.«  Oct,  46R ;  The  Social  Body. 
A.R.,  Oct:  A  HisU^ry  of  Socialism,  by  Alice 
Oldham,  Nat.R.,  Nov. 

Social  Life,  Christian,  ^  ,  Nov 

Soutbold  and  her  Historic  Homes  and  Memo- 
ries, M.A.H..  Oct        .   «  _.    .  , 

Space:  Herbert  Spencers  Derivation,  Mind. 
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THE  PHOCRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


DHERE  is  a  weird  and  terrible  story  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  Atalanta  which  reads 
^horribly  like  a  parable  of  recent  history — 
especially  of  the  history  of  the  last  month.    It  is  a 
tale  of  the  Northern  lands,  told  by 
^^^IromM^*^  Clemence  Housman,  which  makes  the 
flesh  creep  and  the  blood  run  cold.  To 
the  Norse  farmstead  in  winter  time  came  the  strange 
maiden  whom  men  named  White  Fell.    Tall  she  was, 
^nd  very  fair,  graceful  as  Diana,  and  radiant  with  the 
l)eauty  of  strength  ;  but   in  her  eye   there  shone 
at  times  an  awful  light,  and  those  whom  she  lured  to 
kiss  her  by  the  hearthstone  she  subsequently  de- 
voured in  the  field.    For  White  Fell  was  a  Were- 
Wolf.    The  wild  and  feaif  ul  legend  which  tells  that 
this  fair  creature  could  be  transformed  from  the 
aspect  as  of  a  god,  upright,  fiee-handed,  with  brows 
and  speech   and   laughter,  into  a  palpably  bestial 
tbrute,  pawed,  toothed,  and  shagged,  and  eared  like  the 
wolves  of  the  fell,  destined  to  bury  its  gi-eat  black  jowl 
in  the  bloody  flank  of  the  man  wlioi^e  lips  had  pressed 
the  cheek  of  the  transformed  shape  of  this  dreadful 
'Thing,   affords  the  groundwork   of   the   story  in 
Atalanta.      In    the    tale,    after    devouring  two 
A  ictims,  the  third  is  saved  by  an  act  of  heroic  self- 
siuiifice.    The  twin  brother  of  the  doomed  braves 
the  deadly  Jealousy  of  his  brother  in  order  to  pursue 
-and  slay  the  Were- Wolf  woman.  **  You  kissed  Rol — 
:and  Rol  is  dejvd  !    You  kissed  Trella— and  he  is  dead  ! 
Yon    have   kissed    Sweyn,    my   brother,    but  he 
-shall  not  die  !  "    And  then  began  the  wild  pursuit 
•over    the   snowy    wilds,  the   cruel   blows  which 
shattei'ed  his  liands,  the  axe  that  smote  his  neck 
till  the  Hfeblood  gushed  o»:t;  but  after  that  came 
victory,  for  the  Were- Wolf  lay  dead,  and  Christian, 
-a  4  he  breathed  his  lajst  by  Whit«  Fell's  corpse. 
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rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy  because  he  had  saved  his 
brother. 

That  weird  legend  of  the  Northern 
lands  is  not  more  tragic  or  more  pitiful 
than  the  story  of  the  lyart  played  by  women  of 
late  years  in  the  giciit  tragedy  of  contemporaiy 
history.  The  Strange  Woman  has  played  the  Were- 
Wolf  with  a  vengeance  among  the  foremost  men 
of  our  time.  In  my  Chai'acter  Sketch  of  General 
Boulanger  I  lightly  ran  through  the  list  of  some 
of  her  victims.  They  have  kissed  her,  and 
have  died — or  they  have  met  a  worse  fate 
than  death  in  the  living  grave  of  universal 
contempt.  Pleasant  it  is  in  the  gloauiing,  when 
the  rays  from  the  fitful  firelight  gleam  on  the  golden 
tresses  of  the  fair  white  Thing  that  laughs  and 
smiles  and  invites  a  long  embi*ace ;  but  it  is 
not  given  to  everyone  to  see  the  awful  glee 
that  lights  the  Were- Wolfs  eyes,  or  to  discern 
how  soon  from  that  soft  clinging  embmce  will 
come  a  ghastly,  deadly  danger.  Skol^elefi'  perished 
that  way,  and  Grambetta  ;  Sii^  Charles  Dilke 
went  down  alive  into  the  pit;  and  last  month 
it  was  the  turn  of  Mr.  Pamell.  In  the  story 
Christian  saved  Sweyn  from  White  Fell  by 
dpng  for  his  sake.  But  not  even  the  passionate 
etfoi-ts  of  a  whole  nation  can  save  our  Sweyn  from 
the  gmsp  of  Mrs.  O'Shea.  Tlie  Were- Wolf  Woman 
of  Irish  politics  cannot  be  shaken  off*.  Stolen  watei-s 
are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant,  but 
seldom  have  we  had  a  move  conspicuous  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  :  "  Whoso  committeth 
adultery  vnth  a  woman  lacketh  understanding;  he 
that  doeth  it  destroyeth  his  own  soul ;  a  wound  and 
dishonour  shall  he  get ;  his  reproach  shall  not  be 
wiped  away." 
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"  He  that  doeth  it  destroyeth  his  own 
Th«  Future  of  goul;"  but  if  you  do  not  believe  you 

have  a  soul?  Then  to  all  such,  it 
may  be,  the  new  rendering  will  be  more  important, 
"He  that  doeth  it  destroyeth  his  own  party." 
General  Boulanger  sacrificed  the  Boulangists  to 
Madame  X.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  handed  over  the  seat 
at  Chelsea  during  his  lifetime  to  the  Conservatives. 
Don  Carlos  preferred  an  orgy  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Skobe- 
leff  blighted 
the  hopes  of  the 
Slavonic  world 
by  a  suicide 
of  debauchery. 
And  now  Mr. 
Parnell  has 
trampled  down 
the  cause  of 
Ireland  under- 
foot for  the 
sake  of  his 
neighbour's 
wife.  As  Mr. 
Labouchere 
says,  "  The 
Irish  regret  the 
facts,  so  do  I. 
But  regret  for 
facts  does  not 
alter  them." 
The  misfortune 
is  that  Mr. 
Labouche  re 
and  his  friends 
on  the  Front 
Opposition 
Bench  did  not 
recognise  that 
facts  were  facts 
until  they  had 
run  the  Liberal 
ship  on  the  rocks  just  as  they  were  entering 
port.  Last  month  I  showed  from  the  uniform  rise  of 
the  Liberal  poll  in  the  by-elections  that,  "failing  any 
convulsion  of  tlie  Krakatoa  order,"  the  return  of  a 
majority  pledged  to  Home  Rule  was  practically 
assured.  r>day  no  one  ventures  to  predict  anjrthing. 
If  the  Irish  will  repudiate  Mr.  Parnell  and  follow 
loyally  Mr.  Sexton,  or  whosoever  they  may  select  as 
his  successor,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fiery  ordeal 
through  which  the  allied  parties  have  passed  may 


MB.  MCKINLEY,  OF  THB  MCKINLBT  TABIFF. 


kindle  such  a  moral  enthusiasm  as  will  carry  Hom» 
Rule  by  an  even  larger  majority  than  if  this  incident 
had  never  happened.  But  unless  the  Irish  follow 
Mr.  Davitt's  lead  in  this  matter  the  Home  Rul» 
cause  is  undone.  The  Irish  will  be  restored  to  their 
old  position  of  a  hopeless  minority,  chafing  savagely^ 
against  the  resolute  government  of  an  overwhelming: 
majority,  the  English  Liberal  party  will  be  hope- 
lessly divided,  and  the  victory  of  the  Unionists  as  th» 

only  cohesive 
party  will  be» 
assured  at  next 
election.  And 
all  this  oik 
account  of 
Mrs.  O'Sheat 
Well  may  ona 
of  my  helpers 
in  the  North 
of  England 
write: — 

It  seems  hor- 
rible that  the- 
weakness  of  a. 
woman  old 
enough  to  take- 
care  of  herself^ 
and  belonging 
to  a  class  that 
should  be  re- 
fined and  worthy 
of  being  ed 
**the  ((lite/' 
should  be  able- 
to  ruin  a  career 
that,  in  every^ 
other  respect^, 
has  been  con- 
spicuously bril- 
Imnt  and  clear.. 
Itis  such  women, 
as  she  who  lead 
men  into  the* 
belief  that  we 
are  frail,  weak 
dolls  —  virtuous, 
only  from  fear, 
or  for  lack  of 
opportunity  to- 
be  otherwise.  I  have  not  felt  like  myself  since  I  read  the- 
report  of  the  case.  No  one  can  tell  what  it  feels  like  to- 
be  a  woman  and  see  the  lash  of  shame  faUing  on  another^ 
shoulders.  One  feels  every  ^ver  of  it  in  one's  own  fiesh. 

Mrs.  O'Shea  is  an  ambitious  woman,  and  it  i3> 
believed  that  she  counts  upon  becoming  Mrs.  Parnell. 
Had  not  the  moral  indignation  of  the  British  public 
exploded  as  it  did  she  might  have  been  the  uncrownec^ 
Queen  of  Ireland,  when  adultery  had  been  "con- 
secrated "  by  matrimony. 
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The  violence  of  the  transformation 
that  has  been  effected  in  the  prospects 
of  British  parties  is  hardly  greater  than 
^he  revolution  which  has  been  actually  achieved  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
witnessed  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  overturn  in 
-any  country.  When  the  November  elections  began 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  contained  about  170 
Hepublicans  and  160  Democrats.  The  net  result  of  the 
•elections,  if  the  Democrats  had  realized  the  full  fruition 
•of  their  hopes  before  the  ballot  boxes  were  opened, 
^ould  have  been  to  destroy  the  Republican  majority 
of  10  and  replace  it  by  a 
Democratic  majority  of  16 
t»r  18.  They  did  not  hope 
for  more  than  that.  When 
the  polls  closed  they  dis- 
covered that  they  had  a 
majority  of  138.  Never 
was  there  so  signal  a 
collapse  of  a  great  political 
pai-ty.  The  Republicans 
who  went  to  the  country 
170  strong  came  back  only 
D7.  The  Democrats  in- 
creased their  numbers  from 
160  to  212,  while  twenty- 
tliree  Farmers'  Alliance 
members  make  up  the  bal- 
4ince.  As  the  Farmers* 
Alliance  men  are  as  much 
j^igainst  the  Republicans  as 
the  Democrats,  the  Re- 
[)ublicans  ai*e  practically 
extinguished.  They  never 
<ireamed  that  such  a  fate 
was  in  store  for  them. 
Universal  suffrage  can 
keep  its  secrets  better 
than  most  despots.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  loss  of 
t  heir  rank  and  file  that  the  Republicans  were  sore 
hit.  All  their  leaders,  excepting  Mr.  Speaker 
Hoed,  went  by  the  board.  Mr.  McKinley, 
vhose  fjimous  tariff*  has  made  his  name 
iMore  familiar  in  Europe  than  that  of  any  other 
American,  wa^  defeated  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Evai-ts  was 
defeated  at  New  York.  The  Republicans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  simply  knocked  out  of  time.  Everywhere, 
Mve  in  California  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
Democrats  improved  their  position,  and  for  the 
first  time  have  a  majority,  without  counting 
the  South,  where  they,  or  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  hold 
ill  seats  but  three. 


MB.  ANDKKW  CABNEGIB. 


"  Not  McKinley,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie^ 
^ock  RobinV         ^  quite  sure  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  no  doubt  a  great 
authority  on  this  matter,  but  he  is  not  unprejudiced. 
He  is  one  of  the  millionaire  ironmasters  of  whose 
wealth  America  can  boast  as  one  of  the  trophies  of 
her  protective  system.  According  to  him  the 
elections  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tariff. 
Americans  are  protectionists  to-day  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Bryce — whose  admirable  inter- 
view in  the  Mmichester  Guardicm  of  November  25th 
ought  to  have  been  re- 
produced in  every  paper  in 
the  English-speaking  world 
— thinks  the  tariff  influ- 
enced the  electioiis  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Mr. 
Oakey  HalVs  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  McKinley 
Bill  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it  is  discounted 
by  the  admissions  of 
McKinley  himself,  who 
complains  that  the  elec- 
tions were  lost  because  the 
people  had  wrong  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  his 
tariff.  It  was  only  in- 
tended to  protect  American 
industries.  What  it  was 
believed  to  do  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  every  article 
used  by  the  American  con- 
sumers. According  to  the 
Times  correspondent  its 
effect  has  been  unmistak- 
able. Here  are  a  few  of 
the  prices  of  articles  in 
everyday  use  before  and  after  the  new  tariff: — 


Before 

After 

Tariff. 

Tariff. 

Increase. 

-  8s. 

lOs.  6d. 

28.  5d. 

-  40s. 

548. 

14s. 

-  48. 

68. 

28. 

-  Ud. 

3d. 

lid. 

-  38. 

3s.  lOd. 

lOd. 

-  2Jd. 

5d. 

2id. 

-  £9 

£14 

£5 

Corduroy  trousers,  per  pair 
Worsted  woollen  suit  - 
Coffee  pot  - 
Oranges,  each 
Carving  knife 
Cigar 
Coffee 

Such  increases  operated,  no  doubt,  as  powerful  incen- 
tives to  bring  the  opponents  of  the  administration  up 
to  the  poll.  But  although  the  voters  do  not  like  the 
new  tariff,  it  will  not  be  repealed  or  modified  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  even  then  I  see  that  Mr.  Bryce 
does  not  expect  that  there  will  be  any  great  change. 
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Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  extreme 

^^^^^  outside  point  of  ^^ew,  I  should  be  inclined 
Issues.  *  1  1 

to  think  that  the  discomfiture  of  the  Kepub- 

licans  was  largely  due  to  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  voters  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Edward  Bellamy's  foUowmg  may  not  be  very 
large,  but  the  aspirations  of  the  few  ai'e  blossoms 
rooted  in  the  discontent  of 
the  many."  The  present 
Administration  has  not 
visibly  brought  us  nearer 
the  millennium  ;  nay,  it 
has  even  perceptibly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  our 
corduroys.  Away  with  it! 
Such  an  Administi-atioii 
is  not  fit  to  live."  Mr. 
Speaker  Reed's  short  way 
with  obstructives,  and  the 
aboi-tive  attempts  to  carry 
a  Force  Bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Southern 
ballot  boxes  by  Federal 
authority,  together  with 
a  genuine  revolt  against 
the  corruption  and  job- 
bery and  scandals  inse- 
parable from  the  working 
of  the  party  machine, 
contributed  to  give  im- 
petus to  a  movement 
which  has  astonished  no 
one  so  much  as  those  who 
have  profited  by  it  most. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  the  South,  with  its 
dream  of  buying  a 
through  ticket  to  Pam- 
dise  by  cheap  silver  cur- 
rency, and  loans  to 
farmers  on  their  crops 
at  2  per  cent.,  may  be 
serious  for  a  time.  But 
when  the  through  ticket 
gets  them  "  no  forrader," 
men  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  then  Mr. 


^  SAN 
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tent  with  being  the  ruler — ^which  he  is  at  present — 
he  must  also  wear  the  ruler's  clothes. 

Honduras  is  only  a  small  place  com- 
Upset  In     paratively,  with  very  few  inhabitants. 
Honduras.  jj^y  become  very  important  if  its 

uplands  prove  to  be  habitable  by  English-speaking 
mea.  Henc3  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  recent 
^  i-evolution.  President 
Bogi*an,  who  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  coming 
statesman  if  not  the  dic- 
tiitor  of  Central  America, 
wjus  surprised  by  a  mili- 
tary pronunciamento- 
headed  by  a  rival  com. 
petitor  for  the  Presi- 
dency, General  Sanchez, 
The  President  escaped 
from  the  capital  and  mus- 
tered his  followers  near 
by.  As  soon  as  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  attack 
he  led  his  troops  against 
General  Sanchez.  The 
half-breeds  fight  savagely, 
and  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides  before  Pi-esi- 
dent  Bogran  regained  pos  - 
session  of  his  capital.  One 
bari-ack  was  still  held  by 
the  usurper.  On  Novem- 
ber 16  a  telegram  told  the 
following  story  of  the  end 
of  the  revolution  : — 


President  Bogran  on 
Friday  night  stationed  can- 
non in  the  vicinity  of  the 
]);irr;u'ks,  and  opened  lire 
yesterday  morning.  Genenil 
iSanchezand  his  companions 
fought  (les]»enitely,  but  the 
artillery  tire  soon  demo- 
lished tiie  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thehonMm^aomi/^ 
a  charge.  A  briefuut  flertfe' 
hand  -  to  -  hand  Rtrng<:lo 
followed,  and  the  n  volu 
tionists  still  remaining 
alive  were  taken  prisoners. 


HAP  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


S. 


Tillman  is  likely  to 
have  a  bad  time.  It  wants  still  two  years  to  the 
Presidential  election,  but  the  Democrats  have  begun 
to  count  upon  victory.  At  pi-esent  Mr.  Grover 
Cleveland  is  much  spoken  of  as  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Mr.  Blaine,  it  is  thought,  will  be 
put  forward  as  the  Republican,  for  he  is  not  con- 


General  Sanchez  and  his  chief  officers  were  then  taken  to 
one  of  the  principal  squares  and,  without  the  formality  of 
a  court-martial,  were  shot  in  presence  of  several  hundred 
people.  Their  bodies  were  expose'^  all  day  as  a  warning 
to  all  aspirants  wishing  to  3ain  the  Presidency  by  force. 

President  Bogran,  therefore,  is  once  more  "  the  man 

on  the  hoi-se"  in  Honduras —  a  stem  and  capable 

ruler  evidently  who  does  not  hesitate  to  shoot. 
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Another  statesman  of  the  Latin  race 
SIgnop  Crispt  has  achieved  a  conspicuous  victory  over 
Triumphant.  ^  opponents.  Signor  Orispi,  who 
began  the  month  by  welcoming  Chancellor  Caprivi  to 
Milan,  ended  it  by  sweeping  his  opponents  before  him 
at  the  general  election  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  He 
spoke  at  Turin  on  November  16  in  defence  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  was  elected  for  four  constit- 
uencies. Out  of  a  house  of  600,  the  supporters  of 
Signor  Crispi  have  secured  410  seats.  The  majority 
will  be  too 
large.  Parlia- 
mentary go- 
vernment is, 
however,  such 
an  exotic  in 
Italy  that  it 
is  doubtful 
whether  the 
o  rd  inary 
maxims  of 
other  consti- 
tutional coun- 
tries hold  good 
there.  The 
Pope  has,  it  is 
reported,  been 
led  to  counten- 
ance a  cam- 
paign among 
the  Italian 
Catholics  in 
favour  of  a 
modification  of 
the  famous 
watchword, 
"  neither  elec- 
tors nor  elect- 
ed." It  has 
not  yet  been 
decided  to 
raise  the  boy- 
cott which  the 
Church  has 
placed  on  the 
Italian  Parliament,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  Vatican 
is  indisposed  to  prolong  an  attitude  of  impotent  pro- 
test for  a  more  vigorous  campaign  at  the  polling  booth. 


Fhm  a  F^tograph  by] 


SIGNOR  CBISPI. 


The  fact  that  the  Pope  is  opening  his 
FronttaF^L.       ^      necessity  of  recognismg  the 

duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  the 
chief  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  New  Era 
is  also  brought  home  to  us  by  the  sensible  speech  and 


circular  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  This  great  prince  of 
the  Church,  who  is  best  known  in  England  as  t'le 
author  of  the  revived  crusade  against  the  S'ave 
Trade,  made  a  speech  at  a  banquet  at  Algiers,  which 
he  gave  to  the  officera  of  the  French  Mediterranean 
squadron,  that  deserves  special  attention.  Cardinal 
Manning  is  always  sighing  for  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  the  Church  will  cut  itself  adrift  from  dynasties 
and  entrust  its  future  to  the  people.  That  day  seems 
to  be  close  at  hand  in  France  if  we  may  judge  from 

the  discourse  of 
Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie.  His 
speech,  which 
he  has  subse- 
quently issued 
to  his  clergy 
in  a  circular — 
it  is  said  with 
the  enth^e  and 
express  appro- 
val of  the  Pope 
— is  the  boldest 
and  frankest 
declaration  in 
favour  of  the 
Republic  which 
has  yet  been 
heard  from  any 
prom i  n  e  n  t 
Bishop  of  the 
French  Church. 
He  said : — 

When  the  will 
of  a  people  has 
been  distinctly 
affirmed  ;  when 
the  form  of  a 
•  government 
contains,  as  Leo 
XIII.  has  lately 
proclaimed,  no- 
thing contrary 
to  the  principles 
which  alone  can 
give  vitality  to 
civilized  and 
Christian  peo- 
ples ;  when  to  save  our  coimtry  from  threatening  dangers 
adhesion  without  reserve  to  this  form  of  government  is 
absolutely  necessary,— the  moment  has  come  to  declare 
that  the  time  of  trial  is  over,  and  in  order  to  end  our  divi- 
sions to  make  every  sacrifice  that  conscience  and  honour 
allow,  or  rather  command  for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
In  other  words,  the  Church  in  France  must  rally 
to  the  Republic.  Pleasant  reading  this  for  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  who  has  been  telling  an  interviewer 
in  Montreal  that  "t^e.|k^^^y@^5^Q^  when 
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of  the 
Soulanflrists. 


France  will  once  more  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  of  living  under  a  Christian  monarchy." 

The  End  Questioned  as  to  the  alliance  with  the 
Boulangists,  the  Comte  de  Paris  S!iid 
that  was  only  a  stmtegic  move,  and 
was  fought  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  legitimate 
warfare.  General  Boulanger,  however,  hardly  seems 
to  see  things  in  that  light,  for  he  has  just  issued 
a  manifesto — apparently  to  remind  the  world  that 
although  extinct  he  is  not  yet  buried,  declaring  that 
he  was  wrong 
to  have  counted 
on  the  wisdom 
and  good  faith 
of  those  Mon- 
archists who 
had  trusted 
and  exploited 
him.  His  fol- 
lowers,  such  of 
them  as  are 
left,  are  all  at 
sixes  and 
.sevens.  Some 
of  them  are 
shooting  at 
each  other, 
iimong  others 
M.  D^rouldde 
and  M.  La- 
guerre.  The 
former  said  of 
the  latter: 
"  Formerly  an 
informer,  now 
a  traitor  T  Such 
is  M.  Laguerre, 
and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I 
entertain  for 
him  the  most 
profound  con- 
tempt ! "  To 
atone  for  this 

M.  D^rouUde  allowed  M.  Laguerre  to  shoot  at 
him  twice,  while  he  twice  fired  in  the  air.  When 
M.  Laguerre's  second  shot  had  missed,  M.  DeroulMe 
went  to  M.  Laguerre  and  said,  "  I  have  executed  the 
old  BonlangLst,  but  I  wouM  not  shoot  the  old  friend." 
The  duellLsts  were  then  promptly  arrested  and  locked 
up  for  a  time  in  Charleroi  to  reflei^t  upon  the  imbecility 
of  the  duel  as  a  termination  of  controversy. 


The^QuMns  of  The  King  of  Holland  died  at  last,  after 
and  of  Servia.  ^  long  and  lingering  illness,  on  Sunday. 
Nov.  23rd.  He  was  not  a  man  over  whose  tomb  any 
one  in  Holland  or  out  of  it  has  shed  a  tear.  He 
lived  73  years,  and  reigned  40.  Both  his  sons  died 
before  him.  One  in  morals,  and  the  other  in  physique, 
might  have  furnished  Ibsen  with  material  for  a 
second  edition  of  his  tragedy  of  heredity.  In  order 
to  raLse  up  an  heir,  the  old  man  of  62  married  the 
yonng  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  when  she 

was  just  out 
of  her  teens. 
By  her  he  had 
a  daughter, 
the  Princess, 
now  Queen 
Wilhelmina, 
who  was  bom 
in  1880.  Hep 
mother,  the 
DowagerQueen 
Emma,  is  Re- 
gent, and  the 
suocession,even 
in  the  case  of 
the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  — 
where  it  passes 
to  the  Duke 
Adolphus  of 
Nassiiu  —  has 
taken  place 
without  d  i  g- 
turbance. 
An  other  Queen 
—  Natalie  of 
Servia  — 
whose  spouse, 
a  1  t  h  o  u  g  h 
younger,  was 
even  less  ad- 
mirable than 
William  of 
Holland,  has 

last  month  reminded  the  world  that  it  has  not  yet 
heard  the  last  of  that  iniquitous  fraud,  the  divorce 
decreed  by  the  subservient  Metropolitan  Theodosius 
in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  shameless  Milan. 
The  present  Metropolitan  Michael  has  given  his  deci- 
sion that  his  predecessor  acted  ultra  vires,  Tlie  Queen 
Natalie,  armed  with  this  authority,  appealed  to  the 
Skuptschina,  the  Servian  Parliament.     The  wire- 
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pullers  who  surround  the  boy  king,  having  made  him 
write,  threatening  not  to  see  her  again  if  she  persisted 
in  dragging  family  affairs  before  the  Skuptschina, 
her  Majesty  replied  : — 

I  would  give  much  if  you  had  not  written  the  letter  ; 
hut  I  excuse  you,  knowing  as  I  do  its  indirect  source. 
i)uring  twelve  years  I  taught  you  to  love  and  honour 
Tour  father,  hiding  from  you  the  misery  of  my  life.  Had 
l^ing  Milan  comprehended  the  situation,  he  could  have 
•done  likewise.  Thus  you  observe  the  difference  in  our 
characters.  In  appealing  to  the  Skuptschina  I  am 
exercising  my  sacred  rights.  Should  you  carry  out  yoiu" 
tlireat,  the  esteem  of  your  people— nay,  of  the  civilized 
world—will  be  lost  to  you.  Even  kings  must  have 
hearts.  Your  people  will  say,  **  He  who  has  no  heart  for 
Iiis  mother  cannot  have  a  heart  for  us." 

<2ueen  Natalie,  however, 
has  withdrawn  her  appeal 
to  the  Skuptschina,  but  I 
£Lm  glad  to  hear  is  gaining 
^ound  in  Servia.  She 
has  been  most  abominably 
treated,  first  by  her  hus- 
band and  then  by  his 
creature  Theodosius. 


The 
AnflTlo-Russtan 
AUlanoe 


The 

Tzarewltch  on 
his  Travels. 


Hussia  has 
so    c  o  m- 


p  1  e  t  e  1  y 
ceased  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  of  Asii 
that  even  the  alarmisf  \ 
are  tranquil,  and  the 
geneml  confidence  in  the 
pacific  resolution  of  the 
Tzar  is  so  profound  that 
not  even  the  departure  of 
the  Tzarewitch  on  a  tour 
across  Asia  perceptibly 
deepens  the  universal 
conviction  that  there  are 
no  war  clouds  in  the 
Eastern  sky.  The  Tzare- 
witch, who  received  an  excellent  English  educa- 
tion from  one  of  the  most  worthy  Englishmen  in 
Russia,  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
crossed  Austria  in  November,  received  a  friendly  re- 
ception at  Vienna,  and  embarked  at  Trieste  for  the  East, 
He  will  spend  Christmas  in  India,  where  he  will  be 
accompanied  by  Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace,  author  of  the 
best  English  book  on  Russia,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Hardinge,  formerly  private  secretary  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  now  one  of  the  most  promising  younger 
members  of  our  Diplomatic  Corps.  From  India  he 
will  go  round,  vid  the  China  ports,  to  Vladivostock, 
and  then  return  across  Siberia. 


MAJOU  EDMUND  BARTiV.i.Oi'. 
Son  of  Sir  Walter  Barttelot, 
Commandant  of  the  rear  oolumn  of  the  BxpMitlon,  waa 
born  M«rch  28,  1859.  He  served  in  the  Afghan  and  Egyptian 
cainp4ign8.  an  f  afterwarda  ioined  the  Bmin  Pasha  Bxp»1ition. 
He  was  killed  by  one  of  his  carriers  just  after  leaving  the 
cimp  at  Yambuya,  July  19. 1838. 


Commenting  on  this  journey  Uie 
Spectator  says : 

Self-interest  would  drive  the  Russian 
and  the  Englishman  into  an  alliance  of  centuries'  duration. 
Impelled  through  a  hundred  years  by  a  force  outside  their 
own  wills,  to  an  unceasing  advance,  now  made  with  a  rush, 
and  now  again  kept  up  at  only  glacier-speed,  but  never 
arrested  for  a  day,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  at  last 
arrived  at  a  position  in  which,  if  they  could  but  agree,  the 
whole  Continent  of  Asia  -  that  ancient  **  Oriental  world 
which,  if  we  are  to  count  heads,  as  Radicab  do,  is  the 
world,  with  a  right  to  rule  the  remainder — would  lie 
prostrate  and  powerless  at  their  feet.  There  is  nothing 
in  Asia,  not  even  the  Chinese  mass,  which,  were  the  two 
Powers  united,  or  did  they  even  understand  and  trust 
each  other,  could  resist  them  for  a  week ;  nothing,  indeed, 
unless  it  be  the  Tibetan  Lamas,  secure  m  their  icy 
>^  plateau  and  their  invincible 

ignorance,  which  would  even 
make  the  attempt.  From  the 
Hellespont  to  Corea  they 
would  be  unquestioned  lords: 
and  if  they  were  not  too 
oppressive,  or  too  deter- 
mined to  ''regenera^'^eattii 
in  about  a  week,  Asia,  with 
her  seven  hundred  millions, 
would  sink  into  a  slumber 
which  might  last  till  America 
and  Australia  broke  the 
spell.  Every  motive  which 
could  impel  conquerors, 
civilizers,  or  even  tyrants, 
drives  the  two  Powers  to- 
wards this  alliance ;  their 
subjects  would  welcome  it 
as  a  relief  from  a  night- 
mare ;  their  **  spheres  ol 
influence"  are  marked  out 
as  if  by  destiny  ;  and  yet  we 
all  know  that  it  will  not  be, 
that  the  mutual  distrust  is 
incurable,  and  that  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  shakes  his 
Imperial  guest  by  the  hand 
both  will  equally  recognise 
that  between  them  stonds 
an  impalpable  but  impassable 
wall  of  separation. 

I  pri  nt  this  admission  with 
some  complacent  satisfac 
tion.  For  twenty  years  I  have  been  preaching,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  alliance.  I  w^as  treated  first  as  a  traitor, 
then  as  a  madman.  Now  I  note  that  my  contention 
is  supported  by  every  consideration  of  mutual  intereet, 
but  is  only  opposed  to  "  manifest  destiny."  That  is 
all  fee  faw  fum.  Having  now  secured  this  admis- 
sion that  I  was  right  in  principle,  that  my  policy  is 
rational  and  just,  and  that  any  other  is  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  two  nations,  I  may  well  thank 
Grod  and  take  courage.  We  shall  see  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Alliance  yet,  despite  all  this 


fatalism. 
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MR.  W.  BONNY 
Acted  as  Snrgcon  to  the  Tambaya  Camp.    He  WM  the  ooly 
" —  left  to  meet  Stanley  on  bis  return  there. 


y,  Thomson  ]  >  fOa,  Grotvtnot  Street,  W, 

MK.   J.    ROSE  TliOUP, 
Who  served  for  three  years  under  Stanley  in  the  Congo  Free 
State;  was  Transport  omeer  of  the  Expedition.    He  was  invalided 
home  on  account  of  ill-he  dth  in  June,  1h>58. 


MK.  WARD, 

Oae  of  the  offloen  of  the  Yambujra  Camp.  He  was  afterwards 
ami  to  the  coast  by  Major  Barttelot,  aad  returned  thence  to 


Messrs  ll  indow  ^  Grove^  [63,  Baker  Street,  W, 

MK.  J.   S.  JAMESON 

Died  of  fever  at  Bangala.  Major  Barttelot  wrote  of  him  in  one 
of  his  letters :  "  His  alacrity,  capncity,  and  willingness  to  work  are 
unbounded,  while  his  cheeriness  and  kindly  disposition  hare: 
eodeared  him  to  alL" 
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The  earth's  a^yoii©  ^  Ci^J  heen  asked 
stronr  pillars  a  year  ago  to  illustrate  by  a  financial 
shake."  equivalent  the  significance  of  the 
phrase  "  the  earth's  strong  pillars  shake,"  he  would 
naturally  have  said  that  it  meant  something  as  bad 
as  if  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  were  to  stop  payment. 
Mr.  Pamell's  collapse  has  not  hit  the  political  world 
harder  than  the  stoppage  of  Baring's  would  have 
hit  the  world  of  finance  and  of  business.  Since 
Overend  and  Gumey  failed  in  1866  there  has 
been  nothing  like  the  peril  through  which 
the  City  passed  in  the  first  part  of  November 
when  it  was  announced  in  awe-struck  accents  that 
Baring's  was  in  difficulties. 
To  outsiders  it  seemed  at 
first  as  wildly  incredible  as 
a  rumour  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court;  for  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers  have  for 
several  generations  disputed 
with  tlie  Rothschilds  the 
pride  of  place  in  the  great 
world  of  British  financt^ 
They  have  branches  every- 
where," as  Mr.  Wilson  said 
in  the  Standard^  the  first 
English  paper  that  dared  to 
name  the  firm  to  whom 
the  rumours  referred  :  — - 

Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  and 
Co.  were  by  far  the  largest 
merchant  bankers  in  the  world. 
Their  business  ramificatioiiH 
touched  **the  very  toes  of  the 
world,"  as  the  head  of  a  lead- 
ing discount  house  expressed  it 
on  Saturday.  In  India  and 
China  their  name  is  suprenir. 
All  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe  a  bill  on  Baring's  is  at 
least  as  good  as  a  Bank  of 
England   note.      They  tower 

above  every  other  European  house  in  the  United  States 
as  consignees  of  merchandise  upon  whom  bills  may  he 
drawn,  and  they  have  long  stood  second  to  none  in  South 
America.  No  house  in  the  whole  history  t)f  Englisli 
commerce  has  ever  occupied  sucli  a  i)osition  ;  in  all  prolja- 
bility,  none  will  ever  occupy  it  again. 

For  the  great  house  of  Baring  has  fallen,  and  in  its 
stead,  bolstered  up  with  friendly  capital  by  its  rivals, 
stands  a  brand  new  limited  liability  company  of 
Baring  Brothers  and  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  £500  each. 

The  House  Baring  Brothers,  which  has  its  chief,  Loi'd 
of  BaHnsr.  Revelstoke,  m  the  House  of  Lords,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  institutions.    Sir  Evelyn 


LOBD  BBVEI^TOKE. 


Baring,  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Egypt,  is  related  to  the 
House  of  Baring,  and  so  is  Lord  Northbrook,  who 
some  years  ago  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
At  the  time  when  the  signal  of  distress  went  up,  it 
had  so  many  millions  of  bills  out,  that  if  it  had 
suspended  payment,  buriness  would  have  been 
paralyzed  to  an  extent  which  would  have  brought 
black  ruin  into  a  thousand  homes.  The  conse- 
quences, first  financial,  then  social,  would  soon 
have  become  political.  Lord  Salisbury  saw  the 
danger  and  acted  with  a  courage  for  which  he  has 
received  but  little  credit  in  the  press.  Mr.  Goschen, 
it  is  reported,  shrank  from  interfering,  fearing  accu- 
sations, and  feeling  himself 
from  his  antecedents,  to  be 
more  open  to  suspicion  than 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  a  great 
English  noble,  without  con- 
nections with  the  Bourses  of 
Europe.  Lord  Salisbury 
decided  that  whatever  hap- 
pened, the  house  of  Baring 
must  be  kept  going.  Afte:: 
consultations  between  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Rothschilds,  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  guarantee  fund,  which 
in  a  few  days  reached  the 
sum  of  .£17,000,000,  to  cover 
the  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
Bank  of  England  in  advancing 
money  to  Messrs.  Baring  to 
save  them  from  stoppage. 
Two  millions  of  gold  were 
diuwn  from  the  reserves  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  X600,000 
came  from  Brazil,  other  sup» 
plies  came  from  Russia,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a 
period  of  intense  and  wearing  anxiety  the  crisis 
was  pjissed.  The  house  of  Baling  was  kept  standing, 
and  a  calamity  avei-ted  which  would  have  prostrated 
business  all  over  the  world. 


How  it  came 
About. 


The  result  of  this  perilous  escape 
is  that  the  Rothschilds  are  now  the 
undisputed  sovereigns  of  European 
finance.  They  have  now  not  even  a  rival 
near  their  throne.  The  sceptre  has  passed  once  and 
for  all  to  tlie  hands  of  the  compatriots  of  King 
Solomon.  Messrs.  Baling  exist,  and  will,  I  hope, 
long  continue  to  exist,  but  the  prestige  of  the  olden 
time  is  gone.  Barings  were  ^as^  ^od  asfthe  Bank 
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once;  now  they  are  only  a  limited  liability  firm, 
saved  from  imminent  destruction  by  guarantees,  and 
preserved  from  death  only  because  they  were  so  big 
we  dared  not  risk  the  chance  of  Iheir  disappear- 
ance. The  cause  of  their  catastrophe  must  be  sought 
in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  When  the  Argentine  revo- 
lution was  in  progress,  and  the  rival  soldieries  were 
potting  at  each  other  from  behind  barricades,  few  people 
Tealized  that  they  were  playing  ducks  and  drakes 
with  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  pillars  on  which  rested 
iihe  superstructure  of  British  credit.  The  Barings 
were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  Argentines.  They  saved 
ciie  Republic  from  bankruptcy  in  1876,  and  ever 
since  that  time  they  have  been  led  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  abyss  of  indebtedness.  At  last,  when  the 
Argentine  ci*isis  came,  and  when  Uruguay  also  was 
nlfected,  even  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Baring  could  not 
i*tand  the  strain.  Ominous  reports  gained  currency, 
und,  as  usual,  they  helped  to  fulfil  their  own 
predictions ;  the  Russian  Government  withdrew  its 
•deposits,  and  the  crash  came. 

Mr  Stanley       ^        ^^^^  world  of  finance 

and  his  and  of  politics  that  November  has  been 
Rear  Column,  f^j^^al  to  many  reputations.  If  there 
was  one  name  to  which  this  year  all  men  paid 
homage,  it  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanley.  His  great 
exploit  in  crossing  Africa  to  rescue  Emin  made  him 
the  subject  of  universal  adulation.  Ke  wa.^.  received 
like  a  conqueror  fresh  from  a  great  campaign.  His 
book  sold  by  thousands ;  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City  ;  he  was  married  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  everything  was  done,  short  ci'  a  peerage, 
that  the  hero  worship  of  a  grateful  people  could  suggest. 
Mr.  Stanley,  it  wassjiid,had  added  a  fresh  glory  to  the 
English  name.  Until  the  end  of  October  he  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  popular  of  British  worthies,  and 
his  expedition  was  regarded  with  affectionate  pride 
l)y  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  November,  how- 
ever, a  mephitic  fog  from  the  Yambuya  camp  has 
bkitted  everything  else  out  save  its  own  intolerable, 
malodoious  stench.  Mr.  Stanley  left  Major  Barttelot 
and  Mr.  Jameson  in  charge  of  his  rear  column  of 
some  400  natives,  and  it  is  the  publicxition  of  the  stories 
of  what  went  on  in  this  camp  which  has  practically 
destroyed  all  the  pride  we  had  been  tjxk ing  in  the 
Story  of  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition.  It  is  a  long 
41  nd  ternble  tale,  full  of  unredeemed  brutaUty,  in 
which  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  does  not  shine 
by  contitist  with  that  of  the  Africans.  Of  Major 
Barttelot  it  is  charitable  to  assume  that  he  was 
more  or  less  mad,  and  perhaps  the  heaviest  censure 
that  Mr.  Stanley  incurs  is  for  having  put  such  a 


madman  in  charge  of  human  lives.  His  record  was 
not  unknown.  The  only  good  resulting  from  the 
whole  of  this  sad  business  is  the  awe  which  it  may 
stiike  into  the  hearts  of  other  young  white  ruffians 
whom  we  breed,  equip,  and  let  loose  to  slay  and  flog 
and  violate  the  unfortunate  aborigines.  In  the  Fort- 
nighUy  Review  Mr.  J.  Rose  Troup  deals  briefly  with 
the  subject  in  a  paper  which  leaves  a  very  painful 
impression  on  the  mind.  It  seems  impossible  to 
acquit  Mr.  Stanley  of  great  carelessness,  which  he 
has  defended  with  unscrupulous  inconsistency. 

The  prejudice  against  cannibalism  is  so 
Cannibal  strong  thai  there  has  lieen  more  uproar 
Stopy.  excited  by  Mr.  Jameson's  artistic  repro- 
duction of  the  result  of  his  scientific  investigations 
into  the  existence  of  the  castom  than  by  the  story  of 
the  raids  made  to  capture  women  in  the  forests  as 
hostages,  who,  it  is  added,  when  captured  were  taken 
at  night  to  the  officers*  quarters.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  cannibal  orgy  was  a  mere  bagatelle  in  cruelty, 
brutality,  and  human  torture  compared  with  the 
flogging  to  death  that  seems  to  have  been  only  too 
common  in  the  rear  column.  What  happened  is 
cleiir  enough.  Possessing  the  scientific  tempera- 
ment, Mr.  Jameson,  hearing  stories  of  cannibalism, 
refused  to  believe  what  he  had  never  seen.  Sceptical, 
are  you,  said  the  cannibals  ;  give  us  a  piece  of  cloth 
and  you  shall  see  for  yourself.  Half  wondering 
whether  they  were  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  Jameson 
determined  to  put  it  to  the  test,  and  gave  them  the 
cloth.  Immediately  they  went  out,  bought  a  slave  girl, 
and  there  and  then  killed  and  ate  her  before  his  eyes. 
He  sketched  the  scene  with  the  utilitarian  noncha- 
lance of  a  man  of  science.  However  shocked  he 
might  hav^e  been,  it  was  too  late  to  interfere.  So  he 
made  the  best  of  it,  no  doubt  congratulating  himself 
on  his  unique  experience,  and  not  realizing  till  after- 
wards what  aspect  his  experiment  would  bear  in 
Europe.  His  friends  say  that  he  made  his  sketches 
after  the  girl  wiis  eaten,  in  which  case  they  lose  some 
of  their  value  and  the  incident  none  of  its  horror. 
The  outcry,  however,  is  absurd.  If  the  girl  had  been 
merely  flogged  and  killed,  little  would  be  said. 
Cannibalism,  however,  is  unpopular.  Yet  to  the 
poor  child  herself  it  mattered  little  what 
befell  her  carcase  after  her  swift  and  painless 
death.  The  moral  of  the  above  grim  tale  is  that 
when  Europeans  are  left  alone  with  no  one  to  look 
after  them,  and  nothing  to  do  in  the  midst  of  a  camp 
of  savages,  they  are  very  apt  to  become  sjivages 
themselves  of  a  peculiarly  brutal  type.  Mr.  Stanley 
appears  to  have  been  free  from  all  personal  com- 
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plicity  in  the  horrible  brutalities  of  the  Yambuya 
camp,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  the 
controversy.  He  should  not  have  appointed  Barttelot 


the  new  class  of  vessels  that  were  built  in  order  to 
replace  the  slow  ships  which  have  hitherto  been  oik 
duty  on  the  West  African  Coast.    She  left  Devon- 


H.M  S.  **  SERPEN T 
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in  the  first  place;  he 
should  not  have  shielded 
him  in  the  second  place  ; 
and  in  the  third  place  he 
should  not  subsequently 
have  abused  a  dead  man 
whom  he  had  previously 
praised  so  highly  the 
moment  that  man's 
journals  showed  Mr. 
Stanley  in  an  unfavour- 
able light. 

The  Loss  November, 
of  the     in  addition 

-Serpent."  ^  ^j^^ 

catastrophes  which  have 
overtaken  so  many  repu- 
tations and  threatened 
with  destruction  so  many 
institutions,  has  not  been 
without  those  minor 
disasters  which,  if  they 
bad  stood  alone  would 
have  commanded  universal 
they  are  now  almost  forgotten  in  the  exciting 
rush  of  events.  One  was  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
Serpent  off  the  Galician  coast.  The  Serpent  was 
a  tliird-dass  cruiser  of  1770  tons  i  she  was  one  of 


Ocean 


8CENB  OF  THB  LOSS  OF  H.M3   "  8EBPENT. ' 

attention;    as  it  is,    tions  current  about 


port  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th,  to  relieve  th» 
A  com  on  the  West  Africaa 
station.  On  Monday  night- 
the  weather  was  dark  and 
stormy,  and  the  vessel 
seems  to  have  been  driven 
from  her  course  in  th& 
storm.    No  blame  seems, 
to  be  attached  to  the^ 
officers  and  the  crew,  and. 
all  that  is  known  is  that 
she  ran  full  speed  on  to 
the  rocks  over  which  sl. 
terrific  sea  was  washing- 
near  to  Cape  Finisterre. 
Of  all  her  company  of  247* 
souls  only   three  men 
escaped,  all  the  others, 
perished  in  the  surf.  At 
first  there  "was  some  con- 
siderable indignation  ex- 
pressed owing  to  allega- 
the  unseaworthiness  of  the- 
vessel  and  the  reluctance  of  her  crew  to  sail  in  her. 
It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  stoutest  ship  that 
was  ever  built  would  have  been  broken  like  a  nutshell 
in  that  terrific  8ea,^Ji{^gt^gyl@(of^gfe  "l'^'*' 
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of  opinion  that  no  blame  was  attached  to  the  captain 
•or  the  crew  ;  the  affair  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
instances  which  overtake  those  who  "  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships." 

Another  disaster  which  has  shocked 
'^eComstonat        ^^^^^^  ^1^^  collision  on  the 

Great  Western  Railway  near  Taun- 
ton. It  is  803*0  time  since  we  have  had  a  first- 
class  railway  accident  in  this  country,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  more  impresses  the  mind  of  the 
ability  of  commonplace  people  to  carry  out  any 
combination  work  which  from  my  experience  would 
seem  to  be  utterly  impossible,  than  to  stand  at 
a  great  railway  junction  and  watch  the  end- 
less succession  of 
trains     w  h  i  c  1 

.«weep  by  every 
hour  of  the  day, 
without  ever  com- 
ing into  collision 

•or  coming  to  grief. 

-On  the  11th  No- 
vember,  however, 
this  long  compara- 
tive immunity  oi 

our  railways  was 

.abruptly  termin- 
ated by  this  dis- 

.astrous  collision 

near  Taunton.  A 

.goods  train  was 
being  shunted  on 
the    main    line ; 

the  signalman, 
who  had  been 
twenty  years  in 
the  service  of  the 

.  company,  f  ergot 
to  put  up  the  sig- 

.  nals ;  the   "  dan- 
ger "  lights  were  removed  from  the  goods  train, 

.  and  the  driver  of  the  express,  seeing  that  the  line 
was  signalled  "  clear,"  and  no  lights  ahead, 
dashed  at  full  speed  into  the  goods  train.  The 
train  was  wrecked,  and   ten  persons  were  killed. 

*The  signalman  was  tried  for  manslaughter,  but  was 

.acquitted  by  a  sympathetic  jury. 
French  RlRhts,  been  reported  repeatedly  in  the 

Newfoundland  newspapers  in  the  month  of  November 
Wrongs.     ^^^^  Lord  Salisbury  had  succeeded  in 

raiTanging  another  exchange  of  territory,  this  time 
v/ith  Ei-ance,   The  story  ran  that  France  had  waived 


her  rights  in  Newfoundland  in  exchange  for  the  West 
African  colony  of  Gambia.  Such  a  bargain  would  h 
open  to  little  objection.  Gambia  once  had  a  greav. 
opportunity.  It  promised  to  be  the  gate  to  no  small 
portion  of  Western  Afi-ica.  We  allowed  the  chance 
to  sHp.  The  French  crept  dc  vvn  behind  our  colony 
and  cut  us  off  from  oiu:  natural  Hinterland.  All 
chance  of  growth  inward  was  therefore  cut  off,  and 
Gambia  remained  a  mere  strip  of  territory  between 
French  Africa  and  the  sea.  It  will  be  well  indeed  if, 
by  abandoning  this  useless  colony  without  a  future, 
we  were  able  to  finally  extract  the  French  thorn  from 
the  Newfoundlander's  foot.  Unfortunately  the  report 
has  been  contradicted.  England  has  not,  as  reported, 
—  offered    to  cede 

Gambia  in  ex- 
change for  the 
French  shore. 
Newfound  land 
has  not  agreed 
to  allow  an  arbi- 
trator to  decide  on 
what  is  for  her 
a  question  of  life 
and  death.  The 
French  refuse  ta 
discusstheir  boun- 
dary system,  tsa 
that  affairs  seem 
to  be  as  much  at 
a  dead  -  lock  as 
ever.  A  corre- 
spondent, who 
writes  me  ooca- 
Bionally  from  the 
island,  tells  me 
that  at  the  end  of 
October  the  feel- 
mg  against  Eng- 
land was  strong 


in  Newfoundland. 


{Taunton. 

He  wrote : — 


Here  in  Newfoundland,  the  people  of  Irish  descent 
(numbering  about  two-fifths  of  the  population)  have  never 
been  actively  loyal  to  tlie  Empire,  and  have  always  had 
a  leaning  towards  union  with  the  United  States.  Our 
French  shore  question  has  forced  this  matter  to  the  front ; 
and  what  is  more  surprising,  the  tnlk  in  favour  of 
'*  annexation  "  is  now  stronger  among  zliose  of  English 
and  Scotch  blood  than  among  those  of  Ixish  blood  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  one  of  our  leading  merchants, 
bom  in  Ulster,  and  having  a  brother  high  in  the  service 
of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  told  me  that  he 
was  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  cards  which  could  bo 
played  at  the  next  general  election  would  be  a  ciy  for 
annexation. 
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But  it  is  not  merely  the  French  shore  question  that 
forces  this  question  of  secession  and  of  umon  with  the 
American  Republic  upon  our  notice.  The  French  shore 
question  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled.  But  the 
question  of  annexation  starts  up  where  you  least  expect 
it.  Take  your  row  with  Portugal  about  South  African 
territory.  What  do  ive  gain  by  British  annexation  of 
Africa  ?  Yet  we  lose  much.  For  Portugal  has  boycotted 
our  cod-fish  as  being  British  goods  ;  and  now  we  cannot 
sell  our  solitary  cod-fish  in  Portugal.  It  is  true  that 
Portugal  is  acting  like  a  lunatic  in  ti^ii  g  commercial 
war  with  England.  It  \A  true  that  only  supreme  ignor- 
ance could  hold  us  responsible  for  impsrial  policy  in 
Soutih  Africa,  or  imagine  that  England  could  he  coerced 
by  their  punishing  us.  But  still  there  the  fact  is,  we 
suffer  by  the  British  connection.  Again,  all  our  fish- 
merchants  declare  that  o  ir  trade  suflfers  in  the  markets 
of  the  South  by  the  Britiab  - American  connection,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  get  the  market  of  the  United  States  open 
to  them  at  any  sentunental  price. 

Articles  on  this  subject  have  lately  appeared  in  our 
local  journals,  which  I  do  not  quote  because  these 
avowedly  address  only  the  least  intelligent  classes.  But 
one  writer  asks,  ** What  is  loyalty?  Is  it  not  absurd  to 
ask  poor  little  Newfoundland  to  make  sacrifices  for  love 
of  a  great  and  powerfid  nation,  if  that  nation  docs 
nothing  in  return?  No  amoimt  of  loyalty  will  stand 
the  strain  for  ever  if  all  the  sacrifices  are  to  be  on  one 
side.'* 

Parliament  re-iuvsenibled  for  the  ti-ans- 
'^artfament!*^  ^^^^^^    of  business,   and    the  usual 

Ministerial  programme  was  laid  before 
the  country  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  From  this, 
it  was  understood  that  the  Ministers  intend  to 
pass,  if  they  can,  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  for  Ireland, 
Tithes  Bill  for  England  and  Wales,  i  nd  a  Bill  esta- 
blishing Fi-ee  Education.  A  chan^^'3  was  introduced 
in  the  form  of  the  Address  to  tlie  Crown  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Thi-one.  It  was  shortened  and 
simplified  into  a  mere  expression  of  thanks  for  the 
Royal  Messjige.  The  Debate,  however,  collapsed, 
not  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Address,  but  because  of  the  all-absorbing  interest  in 
the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  O'Shea  divorce  case.  The 
result  of  this  diversion  of  public  interest  from  legis- 
lative business  to  the  foi-tnues  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  was  sho\^Ti  in  the  rapid  progress  in  public 
business.  The  Addi-e^  to  the  Crown,  instead  of 
being  debated  for  a  week,  v\*as  carried  in  a  night. 
The  fii-st  reading  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  was 
taken  after  little  more  than  a  formal  protest  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  friends.  Govern- 
ment annexed  the  time  of  private  members,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  if  things  progress 
as  they  began,  that  the  work  of  the  Session  will  be 
far  advanced  before  Christmas ;  but  the  cause  for  this 
is,  of  course,  the  tempoi-ary  paralysis  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  do  not  remember  any  time  in  which  the 
misdeeds  of  one  man  reduced  a  whole  party  to  such 
utter  impotence. 


The  Judgmant         Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pro- 

on  the  uouiiced  judgment  in  November  upon 
^Llnc^ln.^  the  long- pending  suit  brought  by 
the  Church  Association  against  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  For  nearly  two  yearS|  the  Church 
has  been  in  suspense  on  the  subject,  and  the  late  Lord 
Carnarvon,  at  one  time,  was  convinced  that  the  prose- 
cution w^ould  have  most  mischievous  efiTects  cn  the 
existing  EstablLshment.  The  Archbishop  has,  bow- 
ever,  succeeded  in  dancing  so  judiciously  among  the 
eggs  which  are  plentifully  strewn  over  the  arena 
which  every  ecclesiastical  judge  has  to  dwr.lay  hie 
agility,  that  all  danger  of  a  crisLs  seems  to  bo  a  veited — 
at  least  for  the  pre,sent ;  but  as  the  Church  Associa- 
tion has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  appeal  to  th^ 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pnvy  Council,  the  w  hole 
matter  will  come  up  again  for  consideration.  To  the 
actual  workaday  world  the  questions  debated  so 
gravely  before  the  Archbishop  has  a  strange  air  of 
unreality  about  it  All  these  questions  concerning^ 
the  mixing  of  water  and  wine,  and  the  lighting- 
of  candles  at  noonday,  or  of  this  or  that  genu- 
flection, seem  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the- 
practical  questions  which  ai'e  absorbing  the  minds  of 
men  to-day.  They  have  a  certain  intellectual  in- 
terest, no  doubt,  but  to  the  ordinary  man  who  has  to 
load  his  ordinary'  life  in  this  everyday  world,  they 
are  about  as  vital  as  the  conjugation  of  a  Greek  verb^ 
or  the  deciphering  of  a  written  inscription  on  the* 
back  of  one  of  the  Asvsyrmn  bulls. 

The  Whites  and  "^^^       ^^^^  Review  op 

Blacks  in  Reviews — which  next  year  I  hope  to- 
Natal,  develop  somewhat— is  to  afford  tho 
English-speaknig  man  or  woman  who  occupies  aa 
isolated  outpost  in  the  vast  expanses  of  distant  con- 
tinents an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  t he- 
leaders  of  public  opinion  at  home.  No  doubt  these 
communications  may  often  be  prejudiced,  and  soma- 
times  they  may  be  misleading.  But  it  is  well  in  a.'jy 
case  that  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Empiro 
should  know  what  our  fellow-countrymen  abroad  ara- 
fearing  and  hoping.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  distinctly 
valuable  expression  of  opinion  from  an  English  ladj" 
who  is  living  with  her  family  in  a  far-distant  cornoi- 
of  Natal.  She  is  a  strong  advocate  for  responsible 
government — w^hich  was  the  issue  on  which  the  lato 
election  turned — but  apart  from  politics  her  letter 
is  interesting  and  suggestive.  She  wTites  on  October 
11th  as  follows  ; — 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  matters  go  now  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  Natal  becoming  a  black  colony.  We  shall 
be  simply  crushed  out.  We  have  now  the  greatest  difli- 
culty  in  getting  lal)our  to  carry  on  our  work.  Somet 
weeks  ago  my  husband  rode  into  the  moimtains  twice^ 
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for  the  whole  long  day  seeking  boys  to  come  and  plough 
this  season.  There  are  hundreds  of  Kafirs  up  there 
who  do  literally  nothing  but  lie  at  the  kraals  and  drink 
the  beer  they  make.  After  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
persuasion,  three  boys  promised  to  come  in  a  week  ; 
everything  was  arranged — wages,  &c.  The  boys  never 
turned  up,  and  to-day  they  have  sent  a  message  down  to 
say  they  won't  come.  All  our  arrangements  are  over- 
turned, and  how  we  are  to  get  this  season  s  crops  in  I 
don't  know.  Nearly  every  farmer  is  more  or  less  in  the 
same  fix.  The  Kafirs  won't  work,  and,  to  meet  the  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  the  coast  industries,  shoals  of  coolies  have 
been  introduced.  But  that  has  been  badly  managed  : 
they  are  allowed  to  settle  here  when  their  time  has 
expired,  and,  as  they  can  live  where  an  Englishman 
would  starve,  they  have  gradually  driven  all  the  small 
storekeepers  and  others  out  of  existence. 

It  is  time  something  was  done,  and  the  Imperial 
Grovernment  have  shown  they  can  or  will  do  nothing. 

It  is  getting  impossible  for  the  white  man  to  live  as  a 
farmer.  We  can  get  no  labour ;  the  Kafir  steals  our  sheep 
and  goats,  and  we  can  get  no  redress.  The  laws  are 
stringent  enough,  but  to  obtain  conviction  is  well  nigh 
impossible.  The  Grovemment  will  iwt  enforce  the  laws 
against  the  native  ;  whether  they  are  frightened  of  him 
or  not,  I  dont  know. 

The  natives  are  a  fine  race  of  people  for  savages,  but  it  is 
well-known  fact  that  they  are  deteriorating  every  year. 
They  are  drunk  half  their  time.  The  men  are  losing  all 
control  over  their  children,  who  wander  about  the  country 
to  every  beer  drink,  and  often  will  not  work  even  for 
their  own  fathers.  They  are  becoming  worse  thieves 
year  by  year,  and  although  naturally  a  law-abiding 
people,  they  are  becoming  intractable.  The  elder 
men  among  them  fully  see  and  acknowledge  the  evil, 
but  **what  can  we  do?"  they  say.  The  fact  is  the 
English  Governiuent  has  largely  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  chiefs  and  tribal  responsibility,  and  in  return  has 
given  them  only  the  shadow  of  law. 

If  this  lady  represents  the  views  of  the  advocates 
of  Responsible  Government,  it  would  seem  that  in 
their  eyes  responsibility  is  chiefly  desired  in  order 
that  they  may  settle  their  native  question  in  their 
own  way  without  interference  from  home.  Writing 
on  October  25th,  the  same  correspondent  adds : — 

The  Responsibles  have  a  majority  of  four  in  tlio  Council. 
The  coast  is  anti-Resj)on8ible,  on  account  of  the  coolie 
question  and  district  of  Maritzburg  because  they  have 
tne  troops  there,  and  they  are  afraid  naturally  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  would  be  a  loss  to  them.  The 
mealie  and  forage  interests,  as  the  papers  say,  have  been 
successful  in  tlie  midlands.  Durban,  the  whole  of  the 
up-country,  and  other  parts,  have  supporte<l  the  Forward 
Party.  The  September  number  of  the  Review  is  just 
to  hand.  People  here  don't  seems  to  share  Joubert's 
uneasiness  regarding  Matabeleland.  They  are  adver- 
tising: now  for  men  to  join  an  expedition,  and  one  of  my 
brothers  has  already  gone  in  charge  of  a  prospecting 
party.  The  principal  fear  seems  to  be  the  fever.  T  heard 
of  an  expedition  refusing  one  man  because  he  was  not 
"salted."  The  **  Imperial  Elizabetlian  "  is  not  in  good 
odour  liere.  Natal  has  a  dread  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
Cape  ;  indeed,  that  has  been  one  of  the  motive  powers 
of  the  recent  election,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  takes  the  form 


of  an  octopus  :  his  long  arms  outstretch  to  grasp  every- 
thing within  his  reach.  It  was  reported  that  he  was 
concerned  in  the  late  run  on  the  Natal  Bank  ;  there  was^ 
quite  a  panic  in  J ohannesberg.  The  rumour  was  contra- 
dicted, but  it  shows  the  attitude  of  suspicion  with  which 
he  is  regarded  hero. 

Opening  up  Rliodes's  proverbial   good  luck 

the  Land  of  has  followed  the  expedition  which  has 
Ophip.  marched  in  sjifety  into  the  heart  of  the^ 
land  of  Ophir.  Lobengula  has  made  no  sign  of 
hostility,  the  new  El  Dorado  has  been  reached  in 
safety.  In  place  of  throat-cutting  the  adventurers 
are  prospecting  for  gold,  and,  I  am  delighted  to  hear, 
reading  the  Review  op  Reviews.  The  following 
note  from  one  of  the  band  is  addressed  to  his  sister,, 
who  has  sent  it  on  to  me.  It  is  of  somewhat  early 
date,  ha%nng  been  written  September  19,  but  it  gives 
a  pleasant  picture  of  the  content  that  prevailed  in 
the  camp  of  the  pioneers.  The  writer  Ls  an  Irish- 
man.   He  says  : — 

I  got  ycur  letter  witli  two  Review  of  Reviews  last 
mail,  and  this  mail  another  letter  and  Review  from  you. 
The  Reviews  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  camp. 

I  am  leaving  this  place  next  Monday.  Great  excite- 
ment in  camp  last  wejk  when  it  was  rumoured  that 
important  news  had  couij  down  from  the  front.  The 
news  was  as  follows  :  Colonel  Peunefather  had  received 
orders  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  nf)W  tliat  no  fighting  is 
expected,  to  let  each  tro(»p  form  itself  into  a  syndicate, 
t"he  following  being  some  of  the  rules  :— **Each  troop 
to  choose  five  men  as  prospectors.  These  men  to  get 
five  luonthL*  furlough,  with  full  pay  and  rati<ms, 
and  to  be  given  a  district  to  prospect,  the  Company 
finding  all  tools,  transport,  &c.  Anything  found  to 
be  the  property  of  the  prosjiectors'  troop,  and  if  the 
reef  or  alluvial  be  payable  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Company  at  a  valuation.  Of  course  everyone  wlio  knew 
anything  alxmt  prospecting  was  eager  to  go  up.  Each 
man  had  to  put  the  names  of  the  five  men  he  chose  on  a 
slip  of  paper  and  send  it  into  the  captain,  and  those  five 
who  had  most  votes  were  the  lucky  ones.  I  was  one  of 
the  five,  and  no  one  was  more  delighted.  I  had  to  reject 
the  corporal's  stripes,  as  no  non-commissioned  officer 
is  allowed  to  go.  As  I  did  not  join,  the  corps  to  remain 
in  it,  I  did  not  mind  the  loss,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  I  return  there  will  be  not  much  trouble  in  getting 
them.  No  one  knows  whether  there  is  any  gold  in 
the  cfmntry,  and  we  are  limited  «V5  to  numlier  of  claims,  yet 
it  is  liberal  of  the  Company  to  let  us  have  first  chance  with 
full  pay  and  no  expense  as  far  as  living  and  tools  are  con- 
cerned. The  captain  told  us  that  the  Company  recognieed 
that  it  was  owing  to  us  that  they  had  got  a  footing  in  the 
country,  and  that  they  were  determined  that  we  should 
do  well  if  anyone  did.  I  am  delighted  to  leave  this  place. 
Game  is  getting  scarce  ;  so  nmoh  shooting  as  goes  on 
here  drives  the  game  back  far  into  the  bush.  To  get 
rudoo,  zebra,  or  waterbuck  it  is  necessary  to  go  twenty 
miles  from  here  ;  wliereas,  when  wo  Trst  came  up,  they 
coidd  be  had  three  or  ft)ur  miles  away. 

« 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH, 


DR.    ROBERT  KOCH. 


rUOPE  witnessed  a  sttange  but  not  unprecedented 
spectiicle  last  month.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
disco- 
very of 
a  new  wonder- 
working shrine, 
or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  I'e- 
pote  of  the 
gnve  of  a  siiint 
as  a  fovnu  of 
mirach's,  often 
led  to  tlie  s;iine 
rush  wliich  li.is 
taken  place  last 
month  to  Berlin. 
"Tis  for  life, 
for  life  ye  fly  !  " 
As  in  M  a  c  - 
aulays  vivid 

fiicture  of  the 
light  of  the 
AntediluTians 
from  the  ad- 
irmacing  waters 
of  the  flood,  the 
consumptive 
patients  of  the 
Continent  havi' 
been  stampeil- 
ing  for  dear  life 
to  the  capital  of 
Germany.  Tlu- 
dying  have  liur- 
ried  thither, 
sometimes  t'» 
expire  in  tiie 
lauway  train, 
but  buoyed 
for  *  time  by  a 
new  potent  hope 
— «  hope  that  at 
last  the  wizards 
of  science  had 
discovered  a 
formula  by 
which  to  con  jure 
away  t  he  malady 
whicli  has  eattm 
its  way  into  their 
lungs.     It  is  a 

melanclioly  reflection  that  there  will  probahly  l)e  nioro 
patients  killed  by  exposure  or  neglect  in  the  overcrowded 
lodgings  of  Berlin  than  Dr  Koch  Ls  likely  to  cure  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come,  but  no  one  can  be  surprised  at 
ihe  readiness  of  the  despairing  to  resort  to  the  new  pool 
ei  Siloam  which  science  seems  to  bare  opened  in  the 
«^^talof  Q^nnaiiy. 
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The  rush  to  Berlin  is  interesting  as  illustrating  how* 
all  professional  rulea  and  etiquetteooUapso  in  emergencies. 

The  remedy  by 
which  Dr.  Koch. 

effects  his  cures 
is  at  present  u 
secret.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rule 
of  the  profes- 
sion, no  cures, 
wrought  by 
secret  remedied 
can  ever  be  e:?- 
aminedinto.  Ali 
dealers  in  secret 
remedieB  are^ 
quacks.  But* 
1^.  KogIi^  as  far 
as  the  retention 
of  ^e  secret  of: 
his  remedy  goes, 
is  as  much  a 
quack  as  Sequab. 
or  Count  Mattel. 
The  faculty, 
however,  ignore 
this  detiance  <>f 
their  rules,  and 
have  poured  to- 
Berlin  in  thou- 
sands to  witness. 
for  themselves 
the  actual  re-r 
suits  of  Dr. 
Koch's  ezperi- 
inenta  Thisi 
putsaiiendonoe^ 
and  for  all  to  the 
iwii  pommm> 
with  which  the* 
profession  haveu 
hitherto  oppos^ 
ed  all  attempts^ 
to  compel  them- 
to  subject  the- 
cures  wrought 
by  secret  and- 
patent  medi- 
cines to  com^ 
potent,  patient, 
experimental 

examination.  Another  excellent  result  which  follows 
from  the  Kneli  br)()m  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives 
to  man  to  li«>pe  that  in  his  perpetual  struggle 
against  disease  there  are  none  which  should  really 
be  regarded  as  ineuiiiUe.  The  more  hope,  the  merer 
cures.    Despaif   is   the   only   deadly   poison.  All 


that  encoinages  the  patient  to  keep 
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give  the  vis  niedicatrix  of  nature  a  better  chance.  If 
consumption  can  be  curecl,  then  who  knows  whether  or 
not  cancer  and  leprosy  may  also  be  capable  of  successful 
treatment  by  some  remedy  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
orthodox  pharmacopoeia  ? 

.  MY  VISIT  TO  COUNT  MATTEL 

I  had  intended  devoting  the  last  Character  Sketch  of 
the  year  to  the  interesting  old  Italian  nobleman  whom  I 
visited  in  November  at  his  romantic  castle  in  the 
Apennines.  But  the  sensation  induced  by  Dr.  Koch's  new 
process  of  curing  consumption  led  me  to  postjwne  till 
January  my  report  as  to  Count  Mattei's  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  cancer.  There  will  be  much 
more  readmess  to  subject  the  Mattei  remedies  to  a 
scientific  examination  and  to  experiment  after  the  Koch 
boom  than  before.  Koch  is  fashionable,  and  Mattei  is 
heterodox.  But  the  sensation  produced  by  the  killing  of 
tuberculous  tissue  by  an  injection  of  paratolidin  will 
break  down  much  of  the  hitherto  invincible 
prejudice  which  has  existed  against  the  trial  of  the  Mattei 
remedies.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  able  to 
postpone  till  the  new  year  the  report  of  my  inquiries  at 
Riola.  It  enables  me  to  make  my  jwiper  much  more 
•complete. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  SC  IENTISTS. 

As  many,  especially  those  who  are  suffering  from 
-cancer,  may  be  disappointed  at  this  postponement, 
I  may  as  well  print  the  following  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  leiuling  riembei*8  t»f  the  faculty  who  may 
be  described  as  specialists  of  cancer  : — 

My  attention  has  been  directed  durintjthe  last  few  months 
■to  the  subject  of  the  alleged  remediiis  of  Count  Mattei,  by 
the  relief  which  they  have  brought  to  friends  of  mine  who 
were  suffering  from  cancer,  .'ind  more  recently  by  the  alleged 
•cure,  by  their  means,  of  two  cancor  cases  which  liad  been 
pronounced  incunible  by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  I 
was  so  nnich  ini])rosse<l  by  these  statenients  made  in  un- 
doubted good  faith  by  tliose  who  have  Ixinefited  by  them, 
and  confirmed  as  they  were  by  the  reports  of  qualified 
physicians,  that  I  have  just  visited  Bologna  to  ascertain,  so 
far  as  wai?  possible,  at  headquarters  what  could  be  said  for 
the  system  of  Count  Mattei. 

My  visit  convinced  me  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  good  faitli 
of  the  Italian  nobleman.  I  also  was  able  to  aj?cci-tain 
that  his  remedies  have  been  employed  with  success  by 
many  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  in  Europe.  Not 
being  a  medical  man,  I  cannot,  of  course,  profess  to  have  any 
opinion  as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  tlie  treatment  from  a 
scieDtific  point  of  view,  but  I  saw  enough  and  1  liave  heard 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  left 
where  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  admitted  failure  of  all  orthodox  means  of 
curing  cancer  and  le])rosy,  or  even  of  alleviating  the  tortures 
occasioned  by  the  former  disea^se,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  inhuman  and  eminently  unscientific  to  allow  state- 
ments made  on  such  authority,  and  supported  by  so  much 
corroborative  evidence,  to  remain  without  adequate  investi- 
gation. 

In  order  that  the  tnith  of  the  matter  may  be  definitely 
ascertained,  I  would  therefore  venture  to  ask  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  such  allegations,  made  by  duly  qualified  and 
competent  medical  men,  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
patients  who  have  been  cured  or  relieved*  by  the  use  of  these 
secret  and  heterodox  remedies,  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  and  scientific  investigation  ?  In  a  matter  involvinsr 
a  question  of  life  and  death  to  so  many  thou.sands  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  is  it  not  criminal  to  allow  even  a  shadow  of 
uncertainty  to  remain  upon  such  a  subject  ? 

To  me,  I  must  confess,  there  seems  but  one  answer  possible 
to  that  question.  Granting,  then,  that  the  claims  made  on 
credible  and  disinterested  testimony  as  to  the  f  flicacy  of  the 
Mattei  remedies  to  cure  what  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 


incurable  diseases  ought  to  be  geriously  investigated,  might 
I  ask  whether  you  could  inform  me  what  is  the  regulsr  pro- 
fessional method  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  such  allegations, 
and  if  there  be  no  established  method  of  testing  the  tnithof 
such  matters,  could  you  favour  me  with  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  publi  :  could  be  supplied  with  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory demc  trations  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
claims  in  question  7 

**  SECRET  RENj^DIES." 

Copies  of  this  letter  I  sent  to  Dr.  Snow,  of  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  Sir  James  Paget,  the  editor  of  the  Briti^ 
Medical  Jmriud,  and  sevefiil  of  the  leaders  of  con- 
temporary science,  including  Professor  Huxley,  Professor 
Tyndall,  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  and  Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie. Dr.  Snow,  who,  being  in  charge  of  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  might  have  been  ex{)ect«cl  to  have  taken  more 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  than  others,  confined 
himself  to  acknowleilging  the  receipt  of  my  enquiry. 
From  most  of  the  others  I  have  received  communications 
which  justify  the  expectation  that  next  year  we  may  lie 
able  to  institute  a  thoroughly  scientific  enquiry  for  the 
verification  or  explosion  of  Count  Mattei's  claims. 

At  present  I  f>nly  publish  the  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  the  acting  editor  of  the  BiitijfJi  Medical 
Jottnialj  as  illustrating  the  curious  inconsistency  which 
prevails  in  the  profession.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  was  refusing  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  Dr.  K<x;h's  discovery  because  his  remedy  is 
secret,  the  leaduig  doctors  of  Europe,  and  many  who 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  College  of 
Physicians,  have  been  to  Berlin  to  investigate  the  use  of 
the  secret  remedy  of  Dr.  Koch,  and  already  experiments 
with  this  remedy  are  in  fidl  swing  in  this  country.  Tlie 
Britiif}),  Medical  Journal  has  itself  tiiken  an  honourable 
part  in  enlightening  the  English  public  as  to  the  remedy 
in  <iuestion,  but  when  confronted  by  another  secret 
remedy  its  acting  Editor  will  not  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions of  examining  Ctmnt  Mattel's  remedies. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  while  the  medical  profession  are 
perfectly  willing  to  experiment  with  a  remedy  which  involves 
inoculation,  and  which,  accordhig  to  the  declared  judgment 
of  some  of  the  leading  authorities,  is  capable  of  producing 
*li.sastrou8  efiects — Professor  Billroth,  of  Vienna,  for 
instance,  declares  that  in  certain  cases  of  tuberculosis  its 
action  woiild  j)roduce  death  ;  in  several  cases  it  is  said  to 
have  produced  mental  derargement — they  absolutely 
refuse  to  investigate  or  experiment  with  medicines  which 
arc  perfectly  hannless,  and  which  in  several  cases  have 
most  undoubtedly  produced  most  remarkable  cures. 

BOYCOTTING  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

But  they  go  a  step  further  than  this.  Although  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  more  than  a  score  of  secret 
medicines  which  are  constantly  used  by  medical  practi- 
tioners, the  prejudice  against  the  Mattei  system  is  so 
strong,  that  for  using  these  Mattei  medicines  with  extra- 
ortlinary  results  a  competent  and  highly  respectable 
practitioner.  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Keighley,  has  been  l>oycotted 
i)y  his  professional  brethren,  and  threatened  with  loss  of  his 
position  as  house-surgeon  at  Keighley  Hospital.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Dr.  Roberts  invited  his  medical  brethren 
to  witness  the  cures  which  had  been  wrought  by  the 
Mattei  medicines.  They  refused  indignantly,  apparently 
preferring  that  jmtients  should  die  than  that  they 
should  be  cured  by  remedies  that  were  secret  and  here- 
tical. All  this,  of  course,  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
extravagance  of  orthodox  bigotry,  which  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  thought  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  with  which  every  believQr  in  science 
and  progress  must  wage  war  without  truce  and  without 
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quarter.  The  socalleil  remedies  of  Count  Mattel  may 
l>e  no  remedies  at  all,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  at  the  present  moment  so  many  intelligent  persons 
going  alK)ut  declaring  that  they  themselves  have  been 
cured,  or  that  they  have  cured  othera,  whom  the  orthodox 
faculty  had  failed  to  curt  ,  it  is  an  outrage  upon  connnon- 
sjnse  to  allow  tliese  statements  to  remain  without  justiti- 
<»tion  or  authoritative  contradiction. 

TO  THE  TEST  ! 

What  is  wanted 
before  instituting 
the  experimental 
hospital,  which  I 
hope  we  may  be 
able  to  establish 
next  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  submit- 
ting the  Mattel  re- 
medies to  an  ade- 
•<(uate scientific  test, 
is  the  re{)ort  of  a 
•competent  legal  and 
^^cientific  commit- 
tee as  to  the  evi- 
•dence  at  present 
•existing  as  to  the  al- 
leged cures  wrought 
by  these  remedies. 
Tlie  non  posietun}^^ 
of  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  do  it 
nothing  but  harm 
if  persisted  in,  and 
I  cannot  but  hope 
that  before  the  next 
number  has  ap- 
peared I  shall  be 
able  to  report  that 
n  primd  facie  find- 
ing has  been  ob- 
tained by  a  small 
■competent  commit- 
tee as  to  the  facts  of 
the  alleged  Mattei 
•cures.  In  this  mat- 
ter the  only  object 
is  to  ascertiiih  ihe 
truth,  and  everyone 
must  be  naturally 
impatient  at  the 
conventional  ex- 
cuses and  profes- 
sional fiunnnery 
with  which  the 
orthodox  jmicti- 
tioners  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  facts 
l)eing  subjected  to 
the  very  simple  test 

•of  an  examination  by  competent  autlioritiea. 

WHY  DR.   KOrH  KKHPS  HIS  SECriET. 

Count  Mattei  keeps  his  .secret  for  the  sjune  reasons  as 
those  which  lead  Dr.  Koch  to  refuse  to  say  how  he 
prepares  his  remedy. 

In  an  interview  with  Dalziel's  corres}>ondent  Dr.  Koch 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  his  silence  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  lymph  — 

There  is  very  little  use  my  snyms?  just  now  what  the  inocu- 
lating  fluid  is  or  how  I  have  obtained  it.    It  hjis  cost  me  years 
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of  my  life,  and  I  propose  to  retain  the  secret  a  few  weeks 
longer  from  publicity,  though  it  is  already  known  to  my 
assistants  and  to  many  of  my  professional  friends.  Its  pre- 
ptiration  demands  infinite  pains  and  exactness,  and  it  is  being 
prepared  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  Libbertz,  to  whom  I  have  con- 
M(d  this  important  part  of  my  work,  and  I  believe  I  am 
disicreet  on  this  subject  with  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
Were  I  to  publish  now,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  discovery, 
the  exact  ingredients  and  the  method  of  preparation  of  the 

fluid,  thousands  of 
medical  men,  from 
Moscow  to  Buenos 
Ay  res,  would  to  - 
morrow  be  engaged 
in  concocting  it,  and 
injecting  it  for  that 
matter.  Is  it  far- 
fetched, then,  for  me 
to  suppose,  as  I  do, 
that  more  than  half 
of  these  gentlemen 
are  incompetent  to 
prepare  the  fluid 
which  with  special 
study  and  with  spe- 
cial opportunities  it 
has  taken  me  years 
to  prepare  ?  Then 
these  exx)eriments 
might  cause  incal- 
culable harm  to 
thousands  of  inno- 
cent patients,  and  at 
the  same  time,  bring 
into  discredit  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment 
which,  I  believe,  will 
prove  a  boon  to  man- 
kind. Then  the  Pro- 
fessor added  earnest- 
ly and  warmly  : — I 
believe  I  have  the 
right  that  the  first 
experiments  in  its 
use  be  made  before 
my  own  eyes  and  with 
the  tools  which  I 
have  made  and 
tested.  If  these  ex- 
periments turn  out 
successfully,  then 
the  medical  world 
vvill  find  me  and  my 
elevated  assistants 
only  too  ready  to 
initiate  them  into 
the  treatment  with- 
out the  least  reserve ; 
but  until  then,  it 
seems  perhaps  sel* 
fish,  but  I  reallyclaim 
it  as  at  once  our  duty 
and  the  purest  un- 
selfishness, that  thej 
must  content  them- 
selves to  bo  patient. 

Dr.  Kowalski,  who  also  saw  Dr.  Koch,  says  : — 
Tile  remedy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  medicines  which 
has  over  te'ii  disoovei  ed,  and  that  it  cannot  be  applied  too 
(tjnitiiMisly.  Dr.  Koch  hii-iself  i^nys  that  if  it  were  placed 
^vith()ut  reserve  into  the  hands  of  all  practitioners  more 
<l;^atlis  would  result  from  its  application  than  were  ever 
caused  hy  consumption. 

THE  REMEDY  TO  BE  A  STATE  SECRET. 

Nor  is  there  any  jjrospect  of  Dn;,  Koch's  secret  being 
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disclosed.  On  November  29th,  Dr.  von  Gossler,  Minister  ' 
of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  speaking  in  the  Prussian 
Diet,  expkined  why  Dr.  Koch  still  keeps  the  preparation 
of  the  remedy  secret,  and  will  do  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  'Dt,  Koch  himself  does  not  know  the  chemical 
process  which  takes  place  in  the  composition  of  his 
remedy,  which  he  discovered  in  an  empirical  way.  The 
Minister  said  **  Dr.  Koch  intended  to  disclose  every- 
thing he  knew  frankly  and  openly,  but  after  a  conver- 
sation with  me  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  it  was 
found  that  he  could  say  nothing  upon  which  others  might 
efficiently  produce  the  remedy.  He  could  say  of  what 
the  lymph  was  composed,  and  describe  the  method,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to 
demonstrate  it.  The 
method  is  such  a  difficult 
-and  responsible  one 
that  it  cannot  be  thought 
out.  It  must  be  arrived 
At  by  experiments.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was 
■a  danger  that  the  remedy 
would  be  imitated,  with- 
out the  possibility  of 
^controlling  its  effects, 
-and  the  people  would 
then  have  become  the 
victims  of  swindlers. 
Time  would  have  been 
lost,  and  many  hopes 
and  human  lives  de- 
jstroyed."  The  Minister 
4said  that  he  had  requested 
Dr,  Koch  to  make  public 
-the  composition  of  his 
remedy  only  partially,  so 
■as  to  render  imitation 
•impossible.  Dr.  Koch 
ihas  declared  that  it  is 
impossible  to  let  the 
remedy  pass  out  of  his 
iiands  without  having 
personal  control  over  it. 
Here  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  other  is 
in  its  sale.  That  is 
-exactly  what  Count 
Mattei  always  says.  The 
Minister  then  stated  that 
he  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Koch  that 
the  remedy  should  be 
■produced  under  the  man- 
.agement  of  the  State. 
Even  if  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  the  quantity 
necessary,  yet  the  whole  world  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Prussia  had  put  her  stamp  upon  it.  An  adminis- 
trative department  would  be  created  which  would  manage 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  remedy. 

THE  REFUGE  OF  THE  CONSUMPTIVES. 

In  returning  from  Italy  I  passed  through  the  Riviera, 
the  last  ditch  of  the  consumptive.  It  is  a  lovely  country. 
But  the  cough  of  the  consumptive  is  never  still 
— even  there.  From  San  Remo  to  Monte  Carlo  the 
•coast,  with  all  its  indented  bays,  was  beginning  to  fill  up 
with  those  who,  in  Sterling's  phrase,  have  **to  dodge 
-death "  every  winter  by  escaping  from  our  English  fogs 
jind  frost  by  flight  to  a  warmer  clime.    I  hardly  realized. 
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when  I  was  driving  past  the  olive  groves  and  orange  trees, 
where  the  golden  fruit  was  slowly  ripening  under  the 
November  sun,  what  a  passionate  excitement  Dr.  Koch's 
discovery  must  arouse  in  the  Riviera.  The  numbers  of 
the  consumptives  to  the  souare  mile  is  probably  greater 
between  Nice  and  Genoa  tlian  between  any  two  points  in 
the  superficies  of  the  planet — except,  of  course,  between 
the  front  and  back  doors  of  Dr.  Comet's  consulting  rooms. 
Hence  through  all  that  region  the  news  tliat  the  German 
scientist  had  discovered  a  cure  for  consumption  must  have 
sounded  as  the  news  of  the  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretk 
in  a  Judsean  village.  The  whole  country  was  moved  te 
meet  liim.     His  fame  went  throughout  the  whole 

region  round  about,  and 
telegrams  in  the  news- 
papers announced  that 
all  the  sleeping  cars 
had  been  engaged  for 
months  to  come  to  convey 
the  consumptives  of  the 
Riviera  to  the  inclement 
latitude  of  Berlin.  This 
is  probably  an  exaggerar 
tion.  But  many  hav8 
gone  and  more  will  follow 
— pursuing  a  vain  hope. 
Some  of  these  have 
already  gazed  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  peacock 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  olivegreen  of  the 
woods  which  skirt  the 
indented  shore.  The 
dodger  of  death  stakes 
his  last  chance  with  Dr. 
Koch  as  recklessly  as  the 
gambler  stakes  his  last 
napoleon  on  the  green 
table  of  Monte  Carlo. 

Dr.  Koch's  cure,  says 
the  Times'  correspondent 
at  Berlin  on  Nov.  23, 
may  indirectly  and  in- 
nocently, claim  two  more 
victims  to-day. — 

The  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant mimed  Pracht,  resid- 
ing in  the  Kurfiirsten- 
strasse,  who  was  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  received 
news  of  Dr.  Koch's  remedy 
while  staying  at  Mentone. 
He  insisted  upon  returning 
to  Berlin  to  place  himself 
under  Dr.  Koch's  treatment,  and  his  father,  mother,  and 
younger  sister  went  to  Mentone  to  bring  him  home.  The  sister 
was  so  overcome  at  the  hopeless  appearance  of  her  brother's 
condition  that  she  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  The 
brother,  on  witnessing  her  death,  was  seized  with  hssmorrhage 
of  the  lungs  and  also  died. 

The  father  returned  to-day  with  the  mother  and  the  bodies 
of  his  two  children. 

But  without  further  preface  let  me  now  introduce 
the  character  sketch  of  Dr.  Koch,  written  for  me 
by  Mr.  A.  Conan  Doyle,  who  is  better  known  in  letters 
than  in  medicine,  although  he  is  a  duly  qualified 
practitioner. 

Mr.  Conan  Doyle  visited  Berlin  in  November,  and 
wrote  this  sketch  for  me  on  his  return. 
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DH.  KOCH  AND  HIS  CURE. 

BY  A.  CONAX  DOYLE. 

To  the  Englishman  in  Berlin,  and  indeed  to  the 
German  also,  it  is  at  present  very  much  easier  to  see  the 
bacillus  of  Koch,  than  to  catch  even  the  most  fleeting 
glimpse  of  its  illustrious  discoverer.  His  name  is  on  every 
up,  his  utterances  are  the  constant  suhject  of  con- 
versation, but,  Uke  the  Veiled  Prophet,  he  still  remains  un- 
seen to  any  eyes  save  those  of  his  own  immediate  co- 
workers ana  assistants.  Thestranger  must  content  himself 
by  looking  up  at  the  long  grey  waUs  of  the  Hygiene  Museum 
in  Kloster  Strasse,  and  knowing  that  some  vhere  within 
them  the  great  .master  mind  is  working,  which  is  rapidly 
bringing  under  subjection  thosi  imruly  tribes  of  deadly 
micro-organisms  which  are  th?  last  creatures  in  the 
oigaoic  world  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  man. 

THE  RECLUSE  OF  KLOSTER  HTRASsE. 

The  great  bacteriologist  is  a  man  so  devoted  to  his  own 
particular  line  of  work  that  all  descriptions  of  him  from 
other  points  of  view  must,  in  the  main,  be  negative.  Some 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  sturdily  built,  with  brown 
hair  fringing  off  to  grey  at  the  edges,  he  is  a  man  whose 
'appearance  might  be  commonplace  were  it  not  for  the 
vivacity  of  his  expression  and  the  quick  decision  of  his 
manner.  Of  a  thoroughly  German  type,  with  his  earnest 
face,  his  high  thouglitful  forehead,  and  his  slightly 
retrouss^  nose,  he  looks  what  he  is,  a  student,  a  worker, 
and  a  philosopher.  His  eyes  are  small,  grey,  ai  d  searol:- 
ii  g,  but  so  sorely  tried  by  long  years  of  microscopic  work 
tliat  they  require  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses.  A 
niarrie^l  man,  and  of  a  domestic  turn  of  mind,  his  life  is 
spent  either  in  the  complete  privacy  of  his  family,  or  in 
the  absorbing  labour  of  his  laboratory.  He  smokes  little, 
drinks  less,  and  leads  so  regular  a  life  that  he  preserves 
his  whole  energy  for  the  all-important  ^nission  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himself.  One  hobby  he  has,  and  only 
one,  derived  very  piobably  from  the  hereditary  influence 
of  a  long  series  of  mountain-flwellins;  ancestors.  He  is  a 
keen  mountaineer,  and  never  more  happy  than  when, 
alpinestock  m  hand,  he  is  breathing  in  the  it^vicr orating 
air  of  the  higher  Alps.  Visitor  at  Pontresma  last  year 
may  have  ob8er\'ed  there  a  quiet  little  sturdy  gentlema!i, 
tweednsuited  and  be-spectiicled,  who  Vanished  early  from 
the  hotel  to  reappear  jaded  and  travel-stained  in  the 
evening ;  but  few  would  nave  surmised  that  the  energetic 
climber  was  none  other  than  the  renowned  Professor  of 
Berlm.  It  might  perhaps  be  jxjssiblo  to  trace  some 
analog  between  the  clear  and  c^lm  atmosphere  of 
scientific  thought  and  those  still  and  rarefied  regions  in 
which  Tyndall  loves  to  dwell  and  Koch  to  wander. 

THE  KOCH  LABORATORY. 

To  his  own  private  fanctum  few,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  can  gain  access,  but  in  the  Kloster  Strasse  there 
is  his  public  laboratory,  in  which  some  fifty  young 
men,  including  several  Americans  and  Enghshmen.  are 
pursuing  their  studies  in  bticteriology.  It  is  a  large 
square  cliamber,  well  lit  and  lofty,  with  rows  of  niicry- 
scopes  bristling  along  the  deal  tables  which  line  it  upon 
every  side.  Bunsen  burners,  resen-oirs  of  distilled  water, 
freezing  machines  for  the  cutting  of  microscopic  sections, 
and  every  other  conceivable  aid  to  the  bacteriological 
student,  fie  rea<ly  to  his  hand.  Under  glass  protectors 
may  be  seen  innumerable  sections  of  potatoes  with 
bright  red,  or  blue,  or  black,  smears  upon  their 
white  surfaces  where  colonies  of  rare  bacilli  have 
been  planted,  whose  growth  is  watched  and  recorded 
from  day  to  day.  All  manner  of  fruits  with  the  mould 
and  fungi  which  live  npt^n  them,  infusions   of  meat 


or  of  sugar  peopled  with  unseen  millions,  squares  of 
gelatine  which  are  the  matrix  in  which  innumerable 
forms  of  life  are  sprouting,  all  these  indicate  to 
the  visitor  the  style  of  work  upon  which  the  students 
are  engaged,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  carry 
them  out.  Here,  too,  under  the  microscope  may 
be  seen  the  prepaied  slides  which  contain  specimens 
of  those  bacilli  of  disease  which  have  already  been 
isolatetl.  This  one,  stained  with  h  gwood,  where 
little  purple  dots,  like  grains  of  pepper,  are  sprinkled 
thickly  ovt  r  the  field,  is  a  demonstration  of  that  deadly 
tubercle-bacillus  which  has  harassed  mankind  from  the 
dawn  of  time,  and  yet  has  become  visible  to  him  only 
during  the  last  eight  years.  Here,  under  the  next  object- 
glass,  are  little  pink  curved  creatures,  so  minute  as  to  be 
hanlly  visible  under  the  |>ower  of  700  diameters  which  we 
are  using.  Yet  these  pretty  and  infinitely  fragile  things 
are  the  accursed  comma-bacilli  of  cholera,  the  most 
terrible  scourge  which  has  ever  devastatetl  the  microbe- 
ridden  earth.  Here,  too,  is  the  little  rod-shaped  filament 
of  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  the  curving  tendrils  of  the  Ober- 
meyer  spirillus,  the  gi-eat  spores  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus, 
and  the  jointed  branches  (  f  Aspergillus.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  look  upon  these  utterly  insigni£cant 
creatui-es,  and  to  realize  that  m  one  year  they  would 
claim  more  vic'ims  from  the  human  race  than  all  the 
tigers  who  have  ever  trod  a  jungle.  A  satire,  indeed,  it 
is  upon  the  mnjesty  of  man  when  we  look  at  these 
infinitesimal  and  contemptil.le  creatures  which  have  it  in 
their  power  to  ovei throw  the  strongest  intellect  and  to 
shatter  the  most  robust  frame. 

A  special  section  exists  in  connection  with  the  labora- 
tory for  experiments  upon  the  etiects  which  the  bacteria 
have  uponauin»al  and  here  the  action  of  all  infusions 
and  injections  is  checked  by  their  use  upon  guinea-pigs 
before  being  used  upon  human  subjects. 

THE  EARLY  I>AYS  OF  DR.  KOCH. 

Professor  Koch  is  forty-seven  years  of  age.  In  1848  ho 
saw  the  light  at  Clausthal,  where  his  father  was  an  ofiicial 
in  the  employ  of  a  mining  company.  From  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  twenty-three  he  studied  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  was  b!  ought  under  the  influence  of  the  famous  Jacob 
Henle.  Henle  was  an  all- round  man  of  science,  who  had 
gained  his  laurels  as  an  anatomist,  but  who  held  en- 
lightened and  advanced  views  on  many  medical  points. 
Among  other  things,  he  hold  very  strongly  that  the 
influence  of  plant  life  in  its  lower  forms  would  be  found 
to  underlie  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  to  Henle  s 
suggestions  may  be  traced  that  line  of  thought  which  in 
the  case  of  Koch  has  led  to  such  great  results. 

After  taking  his  degire,  Koch  became  assistant 
physician  at  the  hospital  of  Hamburg,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  started  in  private  practice  in  the  little 
town  of  Langenhagen.  in  Hanover.  Thence  he  migrated 
to  Wollstein,  where,  ia  a  little  village,  he  settled  down  to 
the  humdrum  life  or  a  country  doctor.  He  was  then 
twenty -nine  years  of  .'go,  strong  and  vigorous,  with  all  his 
great  powei  s  striving  for  an  outlet,  even  ui  the  unpropitioua 
surroundings  in  which  he  foand  himself.  To  him  it  must 
seem  but  yesteidiy  that  he  drove  his  little  cob  and 
ramshackle  provincial  tfap  along  the  rough  Posen  roads 
to  attend  the  rude  peasants  and  rough  farmers  who 
centre  round  the  village.  Never,  surely,  could  a  man 
have  found  himself  in  a  position  less  favourable  for 
scient  fic  research — poor,  humble,  unknown,  isolated  from 
sympathy  and  from  the  scientific  appliances  which  are> 
the  necessary  tools  of  the  investigator.  Yet  he  was  a 
man  oi  too  strong  a  character  to  allow  himself  to  be 
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warped  by  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  or  to 
bo  diverted  from  the  line  of  work  which  was  most  con- 
genial to  his  nature.  Looking  round,  he  saw  that  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  he  might  claim  an  advantage  over  his 
scientific  brethren.  If  they  had  chemicals,  laboratories, 
instruments,  microscopes,  he,  at  least,  had  cattle — nothing 
but  cattle.  To  cattle,  therefore,  he  turned  himself,  and 
soon  proved  that  work  of  first-class  importance  might 
be  achieved  among  these  humblest  of  patients. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BACILLUS  ANTHRACIS. 

Splenic  fever,  iiihich  has  been  surmised  to  have  been 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  has  long  been  a  bugbear  of 
Ck>ntinentar  farmers.  The  extreme  virulence  and  in- 
fectiousness of  this  disease  had  often  invited  speculation, 
but  it  was  not  imtil  about  the  year  1850  that  Dr. 
Devaine  discovered  a  very  minute  rod-Uke  creature  in  the 
blood  of  the  afflicted  animals,  which  he  conjectured  to  be 
the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  though  he  did  not  see  his 
way  to  demonstrating  the  fact. 


BACILLI  OF  TUBEBCULAB  PHTHISIS,  SEEN  THBOUGH 
MICBOSCOPE. 

This  was  the  broken  enquiry  which  Koch  now  took  in 
hand  with  the  most  successful  results.  Starting  upon 
the  supposition  that  these  Uttle  creatures  were  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  blood,  but  would  live  and  multiply 
in  any  medium  which  was  nutritious  and  warm,  he  macfe 
a  suitable  animal  infusion,  and  introduced  a  small  quan- 
tity of  infected  blood.  In  a  few  days  the  fluid,  which  had 
been  clear,  became  turbid,  and  he  found  it  to  be  swarm- 
ing with  countless  millions  of  bacillus  anthracis,  as 
the  organism  is  named,  all  derived  apparently  from  the 
few  which  chanced  to  be  in  the  original  drop  of 
blood.  By  taking  a  Httle  of  this  fluid,  and  introducing  it 
into  a  second  bowl  of  the  cultivating  medium,  he  pro- 
duced a  second  generation,  and  from  that  a  third,  each  as 
virulent  as  the  first.  A  drop  injected  into  an  animal 
brought  on  all  the  characteristic  and  deadly  symptoms  of 
splenic  fever.  In  the  course  of  these  researches  Koch  found 
that  the  organism  appeared  in  three  forms— as  rods,  as 
round  spores,  and  as  long  branching  filaments ;  and  he 
made  the  extremely  important  discovery  that  while  in 
the  two  former  cases  they  were  extremely  poisonous,  in 
the  form  of  filaments  they  became  absolutely  innocuous, 
A  great  step  was  won  when  Koch  foimd  himself  able  to 
cuUivate  the  infection,  as  he  might  grow  monkshood  or 


any  vegetable  poison  in  the  soil  of  his  back  garden.  It 
a  matter  of  history  how  Pasteur  enlarged  upon  Koch'» 
results,  how  he  found  that  a  weaker  infusion  might  b© 
made,  which  would  render  the  animal  innocuous  to  the 
more  virulent  type  of  the  disease,  and  how  France  ha» 
been  millions  of  pounds  the  richer  for  the  vast  number 
of  animals  who  have  been  inoculated  against  the  plague. 
Here  was  indeed  a  worthy  rivalry  between  France  and 
Germany — a  contest  as  to  which  should  confer  the- 
greatest  benefits  upon  mankind.  Koch^s  paper  upon 
anthrax  appeared  in  Ck>Un's  "Communications  on  the 
Biology  of  Plants,"  and  instantly  drew  widespread 
attention  to  the  writer,  as  did  a  second  paper  shortly 
afterwards  upon  the  preserving  and  photographing  of 
bacteria. 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONK. 

In  the  year  1880  Koch  finally  abandoned  his  country 
practice,  and  came  to  the  University  of  Bonn,  as  assistant  to 
Professor  Finkelnburg.   Before  leaving  Wollstein  he  had 


THE  SAME  BACILLI  AFTEB  FOUBTEEN  DAYS* 
DEVELOPMENT. 


published  a  research  over  those  micro-organisms  which 
mfest  wounds.  lister's  antiseptic  system  of  surgenr 
had  been  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  such 
creatures  exist,  but  Koch  was  the  first  to  absolutely 
demonstrate  it.  His  research  was  of  importance  not  only 
for  its  results,  but  also  on  accoimt  of  the  additions  which 
it  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  technical  management 
of  the  microscope.  Koch  was  the  first  to  show  the 
extreme  importance  of  using  certain  staining  a^ents,^ 
which  enabled  the  bacteria  to  be  more  easily  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  they  took  a  deeper  tint  than  the  tissues 
in  which  they  lay.  He  was  also  the  first  to  use  the  oil 
immersion  method,  by  which  the  object  glass  is  screwed 
down  upon  a  drop  of  oil  which  condenses  the  light  upon 
the  object  which  is  being  examined. 

HE  FINDS  THE  BACILLUS  OF  TUBERCLE. 

In  the  scientific  atmosphere  of  Bonn,  Koch  found  him- 
self at  last  in  a  thoroughly  congenial  situation,  and  was 
soon  at  work  again  with  his  microscopes  and  his  solutions. 
In  1882  he  announced  and  demonstrated  the  bacillus  of 
tubercle.  Important  as  this  discovery  has  proved,  by 
being  the  one  end  of  the  chain  which  led  to  the  idea  of 
inoculation,  it  was  also  of  great  service  to  physicians  as 
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putting  into  their  hands  an  exact  means  of  testing  as  to 
whether  any  given  illness  be  tubercular  or  not.  The 
presence  of  the  little  rod-like  body  is  conclusive  as  a  si^ 
of  true  phthisis  as  distinguished  from  fibroid  pneumonia, 
or  any  other  wasting  disease.  In  his  recent  report  he 
complaios,  with  some  truth,  that  physicians  have  not 
sufficiently  used  this  weapon  which  he  has  placed  in  their 
hands.  He  also  was  able  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  condition  known  as  scrofula  and  the  skin 
disease  known  as  lupus  were  both  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus,  and  were  therefore  all  diflerent 
manifestations  of  the  same  disease.  It  is  an  affair  of 
yesterday  how  brilliantly  he  has  proved  by  the  bedside 
what  he  had  deduced  in  the  laboratory. 

AND  THE  CHOLERA  BACILLUS. 

In  1883  cholera,  after  a  rest  of  ten  years,  hovered  once 
more  over  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe.  It  appeared 
first  in  Damietta,  whence  it  spread  -apidly  over  Egypt. 
The  German  Government 
sent  out  a  commission, 
with  Koch  at  its  head, 
to  investigate  the  disease 
upon  the  spot.  Before 
they  had  come  to  any 
definite  conclusions,  how- 
ever, the  cholera  abated. 
With  the  thoroughness 
and  patience  which  char- 
acterizes all  Koch  s  work, 
he  obtained  leave  to 
follow  the  cholera  to 
India,  where  it  is 
endemic,  and  to  study 
it  at  its  source.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  isolating 
and  demonstrating  the 
comma  bacillus.  Whether 
in  this  case  also  the  find- 
ing of  the  cause  of  mis- 
chief may  be  the  first 
step  towards  the  discovery 
of  its  antidote  time  alone 
can  show.  It  is  at  least 
well  within  the  limits  of 
reasonable  hope. 

AT  BERLIN. 

Honours  now  crowded 
thick  and  fast  upon  the  discoverer,  but  even  as 
poverty  had  failed  to  drive  him  from  his  life's  work, 
so  the  greater  trial  of  success  was  unable  to  relax 
his  dihgence.  Appointed  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  of 
Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Berhn,  he  quietly 
settled  down  td  the  investigation  upon  tubercle,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  his  journey  to  India.  For  four 
y  ^ars  he  pursued  his  silent  studies,  until  he  was  able,  at 
the  recent  medical  congress  at  Berlm,  to  announce  that 
they  were  almost  complete,  and  that  he  would  shortly 
give  them  to  the  world.  The  announcement  was  perhaps 
unfortunate,  for  it  aroused  such  immense  interest,  and 
gave  rise  to  so  many  circumstantial  but  fictitious  rumours 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment,  that  he  was  compelled, 
in  ordor  to  prevent  widespread  disappointment,  to  give 
his  discovery  to  the  public  rather  earUer  than  he  would, 
otherwise  have  done. 

And  now  as  to  the  real  value  of  that  treatment— a 
question  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  so  many 


thousands  of  sufferers  and  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  anxious  relatives.  Before  entering  into  so  grave  a 
question,  1  may  perhapr  explain  what  grounds  1  have 
upon  which  to  form  an  opinion.  1  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  first  English  physician  to  arrive  in  Berlin  after 
the  announcement  of  Koch's  discovery,  and  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  all  the  cases  w  dch  are  under  treatment 
in  Von  Bergmann's  wards,  the  c  uical  wards  of  Dr.  Levy 
in  the  Prantzlauer  Strasse,  and  j  -^der  Dr.  Bardeleben  at 
the  Charity  Hospital.  From  those  combu:ed  sources,  I 
may  fairly  say  that  I  had  some  material  from  which  to 
draw  a  deduction. 

THE  COURTESY  OP  VON  BERGMANN. 

The  stranger  in  Berlin  is  somewhat  lost  among  th^ 
number  of  hospitals  and  clinical  classes  which  make  the 
city  a  great  centre  of  teaching.  My  letters  of  introduc- 
tion were  to  gentlemen  who  showed  me  the  greatest 
kindness,  but  who  were  not  medical  men,  and  knew 
little,  therefore,  as   to  the  means  by  which  I  mij^ht 

attain  my  end.  Hearing, 
however,  that  Professor 
Von  Ber^ann  intended 
to  give  a  lecture  upon  the 
Sunday  night  on  the 
cases  under  his  treatment, 
I  adopted  the  course 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  most  direct  and  the 
most  hkely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. !rutting  myself 
in  the  position  of  a 
German  medical  man  who 
was  seeking  information 
in  London,  I  thought  it 
best  to  go  straight  to 
the  Professor  and  explain 
to  him  my  difficulty.  No 
doubt  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  ninety  -  nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
but  Von  Bergmann  unfor- 
tunately was  the  hun- 
dredth man.  Never  at 
any  time  remarkable  for 
the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
he  is  notoriously  gruff  to 
oiu:  fellow  -  countrymen, 
and  sees  a  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie in  every  trHvelling 
Briton.  No  one  can  come 
in  contact  with  him  without  at  once  seeing  the  difficulty  /  ' 
which  any  colleague  would  have  in  working  with  him,  and 
understanding  where  the  blame  lay  in  the  painful  contro- 
versy which  followed  the  late  Emperor's  decease. 

"  There's  no  phice,"  he  shouted,  in  answer  to  my  modest 
request  that  after  travolUng  700  miles  I  might  be  admitted 
to  his  lecture.  "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  my 
pkce.  That  is  the  oiily  one  vacant."  Then,  as  I  bowe<l 
and  turned  away,  he  roared  after  me,  *^The  first  two 
rows  of  my  cUnik  are  entirely  taken  up  by  Pnglish- 
men."  As  I  happened  to  know  that  the  only  English- 
men at  his  lectures  were  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris,  ot  St. 
Mary's,  and  Dr.  Pringle,  of  the  Middlesex  Hosnital,  I  was 
as  fittle  impressed  by  liia  accuracy  as  by  his  courtesy. 

PATIENTS  UNDER  TREATMENT. 

As  it  happened,  however,  there  was  among  the  knot 
of  students  who  overheard  the  incident  an  American 
gentleman,  Dr.  Hartz,  of  Michigan,  who,  on  the  good  old 
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Principle  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  at  once  lent  me 
oIb  powerful  aid.  Through  his  kind  assistance  I  was  enabled 
next  morning  to  turn  the  Professor's  flank  by  seeing  in  his 
wards  the  same  cases  which  he  had  lectured  upon  the 
ni^ht  before.  A  long  and  grim  array  they  were  of 
twisted  joints,  rotting  bones,  and  foul  ulcers  of  the  skin,  all 
more  or  less  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  inoculation. 
Some  of  the  ulcers  were  nearly  healed,  and  I  was  assured  by 
the  assistant  surgeons,  and  by  Dr.  Hartz,  that  where  I  now 
saw  a  white  cicatiix  drawing  over  the  gap,  there  had 
formerly  been  nothing  but  disease  and  putrescence. 
Here  and  there  I  saw  a  patient,  bright-eyed,  flushed,  and 
breathing  heavily,  who  was  in  the  stage  of  reaction  after 
the  administration  of  the  injection  ;  £>r  it  cannot  be  too 
clearly  understood  that  the  first  efiect  of  the  virus  is  to 
intensify  the  symptoms,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  an 
almost  dangerous  degree,  and  in  every  way  to  make  the 
patient  worse  instead  of  better. 

DR.  levy's  class  ROOMS. 

From  Von  Bergmann's  wards  we  made  our  way  to  Dr. 
Levy's  Clinik,  where  again  a  similar  series  of  cases  were 
presented  to  us.  The  rooms  were  small,  and,  what  with 
the  press  of  the  doctoi*s,  the  crowd  of  patients  seeking 
admission,  and  the  number  of  sufferers  who  already 
occupied  the  beds,  it  was  a  somewhat  trying  atmosphere. 
The  same  scene  was  to  be  witnessed  at  the  Charity  Hospital, 
save  that  it  was  to  the  students  rather  than  to  the  doctors 
that  the  teaching  was  addressed. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  DOES. 

As  to  the  eflicacy  of  the  treatment,  the  scepticism  with 
which  it  has  been  encountered  in  some  cjuarters  is  as  un- 
deserved as  the  absolute  confidence  with  which  others 
have  hailed  it.  It  must  never  bo  lost  sight  of  that  Koch 
has  never  claimed  that  his  fluid  kills  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  no  effect  upon  it, 
but  destroys  the  low  form  of  tissue  in  the  meshes 
of  which  the  bacilli  lie.  Should  this  tissue  *  slough 
in  the  case  of  lupus,  or  be  expelled  in  the 
sputimi  in  the  case  of  phthisis,  and  should  it 
contain  in  its  meshes  all  the  bacilli,  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  hope  for  a  complete  cure.  When  one  con- 
siders, however,  the  number  and  the  minute  size  of  these 
deadly  organisms,  and  the  evidence  that  the  lymphatics 
as  well  as  the  organs  are  affected  by  them,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  only  be  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the 
bacilli  are  all  expelled.  By  the  cessation  of  the  reaction 
after  injection  you  can  tell  when  the  tubercular  tissue  is 
all  cleared  out  of  the  system,  but  there  are  no  means  by 
which  you  can  tell  how  far  the  bacilli  themselves  have 
been  got  rid  of.  If  any  remain  they  will,  of  course,  cause 
by  tiieir  irritation  fresh  tubercular  tissue  to  form,  which 
in  turn  may  be  destroyed  by  a  new  series  of  injections. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  soon 
establishes  a  tolerance  to  the  injected  fluid,  so  that  the 
time  must  apparently  come  when  the  continually  re- 
newed tubercfe  tissue  will  refuse  to  respond  to  the 
remedy,  in  whatever  strength  it  may  be  applied. 
Here  lies  the  vast  difference  between  Koch's  treatment 
of  consumption,  and  the  action  of  vaccine  in  tlie  case  of 
small-pox.  The  one  is  for  a  time  at  least  conclusive,  while 
in  the  other  your  remedy  does  not  treat  the  real  seat  of 
tiie  evil.  It  continually  removes  the  traces  of  the  enemy, 
but  it  still  leaves  him  deep  in  the  invaded  country. 

ONE  OF  ITS  DANGERS. 

Another  objection,  though  a  much  lighter  one,  is  that  the 
process  stirs  into  activity  all  those  tubercular  centres  which 
have  become  dormant.  In  one  case  which  I  have  seen,  the 
injection,  given  for  the  cure  of  a  tubercular  joint,  caused 


an  ulcer  of  the  eye,  wliich  had  been  healed  for  twenty 
years,  to  suddenly  break  out  again,  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  original  ulcer  came  from  a  tubercular  cause.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  fever  and  reaction  after  the 
injection  is  in  some  cases  so  very  high  (41  deg.  Cent,  or 
nearly  104  deg.  Fahr.)  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  use  it  in 
the  case  of  a  debilitated  patient. 

So  much  as  to  the  more  obviously  weak  points  of  the 
system.  Others  may  develop  themselves  as  more  ex- 
perience is  gained.  On  the  other  hand,  its  virtues  are 
many,  and  it  represents  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
medicine. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  forms  an  admirable 
aid  to  diagnosis.  Tubercle,  and  tubercle  alone, 
responds  to  its  action,  so  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
exact  nature  of  a  complaint  is  doubtful,  a  single 
injection  is  enough  to  determine  whether  it  is  scrofulous, 
lupous,  phthisical,  or  in  any  way  tuberculous.  This 
alone  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the  art  of  medicine. 

Of  its  curative  action  in  lupus  there  can  be  no  question, 
though  I  have  heard  Dr.  Koeler,  the  Berlin  specialist- 
upon  skin  affections,  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  cicatrix.  This  point,  however,  will 
be  very  shortly  t  ettled  in  England  by  the  outcome  of  the 
case  which  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris,  the  well-known  specialist, 
took  over  to  Berlin.  As  far  as  this  case  has  progressed 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  has  been  astonishingly 
successful. 

In  the  case  of  true  phthisis  of  the  lungs,  which  is  of 
more  immediate  importance  in  these  islands,  the  evidence 
is  so  slight  that  we  can  only  regard  it  as  an  indication  and 
a  hope,  rather  than  a  proof.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  tubercular  matter  is 
enormously  increased  when  the  diseased  products  are 
buried  deeply  in  a  vital  organ.  It  may  prove  that  even 
here  the  specitic  action  of  the  remedy  may  triumph 
over  the  degenerative  process,  but  it  would  be  an 
encouraging  of  false  hopes  to  pretend  that  this  result 
is  in  any  way  assured. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  LYMPH. 

Lastly,  as  t(}  the  obtaining  of  the  all-important  lymph. 
I  called  upon  Dr.  A.  Libbertz,  to  whom  its  distribution 
has  been  entrusted,  and  I  learned  that  the  present  supply 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands,  even  of  the  Berlin 
hospitals,  and  that  it  will  be  months  before  any  other 
applicants  can  be  supplied.  A  pile  of  letters  upon  the 
floor,  four  feet  across,  and  as  hign  as  a  man's  knee,  gave 
some  indication  as  to  what  the  future  demand  would  be. 
These,  I  was  informed,  represented  a  single  post. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the 
system,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  man 
himself.  With  the  noble  modesty  which  is  his  character- 
istic, he  has  retired  from  every  pubUc  demonstration ;  and 
with  the  candour  of  a  true  man  of  science  his  utterances 
are  mostly  directed  to  the  pointing  out  of  the  weak 
points  and  flaws  in  his  own  system.  If  anyone  is 
deceived  upon  the  point  it  is  assuredly  not  the  fault 
of  the  discoverer.  Associates  say  that  he  has  aged 
years  in  the  last  six  months,  and  that  his  lined  face  and 
dry  yellow  skin  are  the  direct  results  of  the  germ-laden 
atmosphere  in  which  he  has  so  fearlessly  Hved.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  eyes  of  posterity,  passing  over  the 
ninety-year-old  warrior  in  Silesia,  and  the  giant  statesman 
in  Pomerania,  may  fix  tlieir  gaze  upon  the  silent  worker 
in  the  Kloster  Strasse,  as  being  the  noblest  German  of 
them  all. 
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DR.  KOCH'S  OWN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMEDY. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Koch's  own  account  of  his  dis- 
covery, entitled,  **A  Further  Communication  on  a 
Remedy  for  Tuberculosis,"  translated  from  the  original 
article  published  in  the  Deidsche  Medizirische  Woeheu- 
achrifty  November  14.  The  translation  is  that  of  the 
British  Medical  Jmrnud : — 

INTEODUCTION. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  International  Medical 
Congress  I  mentioned  a  remedy  which  conferred  on  the 
animals  experimented  on  an  immunity  against  inoculation 
with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  which  arrests  tuberculous 
disease.    Investigations  have  now  been  carried  out  on 
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human  patients,  and  these  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
observations. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  complete  the  research, 
and  especially  to  gain  sufficient  experience  regarding  tlie 
application  of  the  remedy  in  practice  and  its  production  on  a 
large  scale  before  publishing  anything  on  the  subject.  But, 
in  spite  -of  all  precautions,  too  many  accounts  have 
reached  the  public,  and  that  in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted 
form,  so  that  it  seems  imperative,  in  order  to  prevent  all  false 
impressions,  to  give  at  once  a  review  of  the  position  of  the 
subject  at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  true  that 
this  review  can,  under  these  circumstances,  be  only  brief,  and 
must  leave  open  many  important  questions. 

The  investigations  have  been  carried  on  under  my  direction 
by  Dr.  A.  Libbertz  and  Stabsarzt  Dr.  F.  Pfuhl,  and  are  still 
in  progress.   Patients  were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Pro- 


fessor Brieger  from  his  Polikninik,  Dr.  W.  Levy  from  his 
private  surgical  clinic,  Geheimrath  Dr.  Frantzel  and  Ober- 
stabsarzt  Kohler  from  the  Charit6  Hospital,  and  Geheimrath. 
von  Bergmann  from  the  Surgical  Clinic  of  the  University. 

THE  BEMEDY. 

As  regards  the  origin  and  the  preparation  of  the  remedy  I 
am  unable  to  make  any  statement,  as  my  research  is  not  yet 
concluded;  I  reserve  this  for  a  future  communication. 
Doctors  wishing  to  make  investigations  with  tlie  remedy  at 
present  can  obtain  it  from  Dr.  A  Libbertz,  Lueneburger 
Strasse,  28,  Berlin,  N.W.,  who  has  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  the  remedy,  with  my  own  and  Dr.  Ffiihl's 
co-operation.  But  I  must  remark  that  the  quantity 
preptired   at   present    is    but    small,   and   the  larger- 
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quantities  will  not  be  obtainable  for  some  weeks.. 
The  remedy  is  a  brownish  transparent  liquid,  which  does 
not  require  special  care  to  prevent  decomposition.  For  use 
this  fluid  must  be  more  or  less  diluted,  and  the  dilutions  are 
liable  to  decomposition  if  prepared  with  distilled  water: 
bacterial  growths  soon  develop  in  them,  they  become  turbid, 
and  are  then  unfit  for  use.  To  prevent  this  the  diluted  liquid 
must  be  sterilized  by  heat  and  preserved  under  a  cotton  wool 
stopper,  or  more  conveniently  prepared  with  a  half  per  cent, 
solution  of  phenol. 

HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  effect  is  weakened  both 
by  frequent  heating  and  by  mixture  with  phenol  solution,  and 
I  have  therefore  always  made  use  of  freshly-prepared  solu- 
tions.  Introduced  into^he  stomach  the  remedy  has  no  effect 
in  order  to  obtain  a  reliable  effect  it  must  be  injected  sub- 
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•cutaneously.  For  this  pnrpose  we  have  used  exclusively  the 
small  syringe  suggested  by  me  for  bacteriological  work ;  it 
is  furnished  with  a  small  india-rubber  ball,  and  has  no  piston. 
"Tkis  syringe  can  easily  be  kept  aseptic  by  absolute  alcohol, 
^nd  to  this  we  attribute  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
abscess  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  more  thah  a 
thousand  subcutaneous  injections.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
injection — after  several  trials  of  other  places — was 
the  skin  of  the  baek  between  the  shoulder-blades 
and  the  lumbar  region,  because  here  the  injection  led  to 
doubtful  cases  of  phthisis ;  for  instance,  cases  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
by  the  discovery  of  bacilli,  or  elastic  fibres,  in  the  sputum,  or 
by  physical  examination.  Affections  of  the  glands,  latent 
tuberculosis  of  bone,  doubtful  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin,  and  such  like  cases  will  be  easily  and  with  certainty 
recognised.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  joints 
which  have  become  apparently  cured  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  sure  whether  the  disease  has  really  finished  its  course, 
.and  whether  there  be  not  still  some  diseased  spots  from 
which  it  might  again  arise  as  a  flame  from  a  spark  hidden 
by  ashes. 

ITS  EFFECT. 

Of  much  greater  importance,  however,  than  its  diagnostic 
use  is  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  remedy.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  which  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  the 
Temedy  produces  in  portions  of  skin  changed  by  lupus,  I 
mentioned  that  after  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  and 
■decrease  of  redness  the  lupus  tissue  does  not  return  to  its 
•original  condition,  but  that  it  is  destroyed  to  a  greater  c  r 
less  extent,  and  disappears.  Observation  shows  that  in 
some  parts  this  result  is  brought  about  by  the  diseased  tissi  e 
becoming  necrotic,  even  after  one  sufficient  injection,  and,  1 1 
-a  later  stage,  it  is  thrown  off  as  a  dead  mass.  In  otl  er 
parts  a  disappearance,  or,  as  it  were,  a  melting  of  the  tissi  es 
seem  to  occur,  and  in  such  case  the  injection  must  be  repeated 
to  complete  the  cure. 

IT  KILLS  THE  TUBERCULOUS  TISSUE. 

In  what  way  this  process  occurs  cannot  as  yet  be  said  with 
•certainty,  as  tiie  necessary  histological  investigations  are  rot 
<3omplete.  But  so  much  is  certain  that  there  is  no  question 
of  a  destruction  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tissues,  but  only 
that  the  tissue  enclosing  the  tubercle  bacilli  is  affected  ly 
the  remedy.  Beyond  this  there  is,  as  is  shown  by  the  visible 
swelling  and  redness,  considerable  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion, and.  evidently  in  connection  therewith,  deeply-seated 
•changes  in  its  nutrition,  which  cause  the  .tissue  to  die  off 
more  or  less  quickly  and  deeply,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  action  of  the  remedy. 

THE  LIMITS  OP  ITS  ACTION. 

To  recapitulate,  the  remedy  does  not  kill  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  but  the  tuberculous  tissue;  and  this  gives  us  clearly 
.and  definitely  the  limit  that  bounds  the  action  of  the  remedy. 
It  can  only  influence  living  tuberculous  tissue;  it  has  no 
-effect  on  dead  tissue,  as,  for  instance,  necrotic  cheesy  masses, 
necrotic  bones,  &c.,  nor  has  it  any  effect  on  tissue  made 
necrotic  by  the  remedy  itself.  In  such  masses  of  dead  tissue 
living  tubercle  bacilli  may  possibly  still  be  present,  and  are 
•either  thrown  off  with  the  necrosed  tissue,  or  may  possibly 
enter  the  neighbouring  still  living  tissue  under  certain  cir- 
xiumstances.  If  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the  remedy  is 
to  be  rendered  as  fruitful  as  possible,  this  peculiarity  in  its 
mode  of  action  must  be  carefully  observed.  In  the  first 
instance  the  living  tuberculous  tissue  must  be  caused  to 
undergo  necrosis,  and  then  everything  must  be  done  to  remove 
the  dead  tissue  as  soon  as  possible,  as,  for  instance,  by 
surgical  interference.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  and  the 
cro^nism  can  only  help  itself  in  throwing  off  the  tissue  slowly, 
tlie  endangered  living  tissue  must  be  protected  from  fresh 
incursions  of  the  parasites  by  continuona  application  of  the 
remedy. 

THE  DOSE. 

The  fact  that  the  remedy  makes  tuberculous  tissue  necrotic, 
and  acts  only  on  living  tissue,  helps  to  explain  another  pecu- 
liar characteristic  thereof— namely,  that  it  can  be  given  in 


rapidly  increasing  doses.  At  first  sight  this  phenomenon 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  establishment  of  tolerance,  hut 
since  it  is  found  that  the  dose  can,  in  the  course  of  aboat 
three  weeks,  be  increased  to  about  500  times  the  original 
amount-,  tolerance  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  an  explani^ 
tion,  as  we  know  of  nothing  analogous  to  such  a  rapid  and 
complete  adaptation  to  an  extremely  active  remedy.  'Ihe 
phenomenon  must  rather  be  explained  in  this  way— that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment  there  is  a  good  deal  ot 
tuberculous  living  tissue,  and  that  consequently  a  smal 
amount  of  the  active  principle  suffices  to  cause  a  strong 
reaction  ;  but  by  each  injection  a  certain  amount  of  the  tissue 
capable  of  reaction  disappears,  and  then  comparatively 
larger  doses  are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
reaction  as  before.  Within  certain  limits  a  certain  degree  of 
habituation  may  be  perceived. 

As  soon  as  the  tuberculous  patient  has  been  treated  with 
increasing  doses  for  so  long  that  the  point  is  reached  when 
his  reaction  is  as  feeble  as  that  of  a  non-tuberculous  patient, 
then  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  tuberculous  tissue  is 
destroyed.  And  then  the  treatment  will  only  have  to  be 
continued  by  slowly  increasing  doses  and  with  interruptions, 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  be  protected  from  fresh 
infection  while  bacilli  are  still  present  in  the  organism. 

Whether  this  conception,  and  the  inferences  that  follow 
from  it,  be  correct,  the  future  must  show.  They  were  con- 
clusive as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  determining  the  mode  of 
t  -eatment  by  the  remedy,  which,  in  our  investigations,  took 
t  le  following  form. 

FOB  LUPua 

To  begin  with  the  simplest  case,  lupus ;  in  nearly  every 
oie  of  these  cases  I  injected  the  full  dose  of  001  cubic  cen- 
t  mdtres  from  the  first.  I  then  allowed  the  reaction  to  come 
t )  an  end  entirely,  and  then,  after  a  week  or  two,  again  in- 
jested  001  cubic  centimetre,  continuing  in  the  same  way 
u  itil  the  reaction  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  then 
c  ased.  In  two  cases  of  facial  lupus  the  lupus  spots  were 
1 1  us  brought  to  complete  cicatrization  by  three  or  four  in- 
j  i  n  ions ;  the  other  lupus  cases  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
d  iration  of  the  treatment.  All  these  patients  had  been 
sufferers  for  many  years,  having  been  previously  treated 
unsuccessfully  by  various  therapeutic  methods. 

Glandular,  bone,  and  joint  tuberculosis  was  similarly 
treated,  large  doses  at  long  intervals  being  made  use  of;  the 
result  was  the  same  as  in  the  lupus  cases — a  speedy  cure  in 
recent  and  slight  cases,  slow  improvemeuc  in  severe  cases. 

FOB  CONSUMPTION. 

Circumstances  were  somewhat  different  in  phthisical 
patients,  who  constituted  the  largest  number  of  our  patients. 
P.itients  with  decided  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  much  more 
s<rnsitive  to  the  remedy  than  those  with  surgical  tuberculous 
affections.  We  were  obliged  to  lower  the  dose  for  the 
phthisical  patients,  and  found  that  they  almost  all  reacted 
strongly  to  0  002  cubic  centimetre,  and  even  to  0  001  cubic 
centimetre.  From  this  first  small  dose  it  became,  possible  to 
rise  more  or  less  quickly  to  the  same  amount  as  is  well  borne 
by  other  patients. 

Our  course  was  generally  as  follows :— An  injection  of  0  001 
cubic  centimetre  was  first  given  to  the  phthisical  patient;  on 
this  a  rise  of  temperature  followed,  the  same  dose  being  re- 
peated once  a  day  until  no  reaction  could  be  observed.  We 
then  rose  to  002  cubic  centimetre,  until  this  was  borne  with- 
out reaction  ;  and  so  on,  rising  by  0  001,  or  at  most  0  002,  to 
0  01  cubic  centimetre  and  more.  This  mild  course  seemed  to 
me  imperative  in  cases  where  there  was  great  debility.  By 
this  mode  of  treatment  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  beai 
large  doses  of  the  remedy  with  scarcely  a  rise  of  temi)erature. 
The  patients  of  greater  strength  were  treated  from  the  first, 
partly  with  larger  doses,  partly  with  rapidly  repeated  dosea. 
Here  it  seemed  that  the  beneficial  results  were  more  quickly 
obtained. 

CUBE  CEBTAIN  AT  EABLY  STAGES. 

The  action  of  the  remedy  in  cases  of  phthisis  generally 
showed  itself  as  follows  :— Cough  an<l  exjK'ctoration  gener- 
ally  increased  a  little  after  the  flrdt  injection,  then  grew  less 
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and  less,  and  in  the  most  favoorable  cases  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  the  expectoration  also  lost  its  purulent  character, 
and  became  mucous. 

As  a  rule,  the  number  of  bacilli  only  decreased  when  the 
expectoration  began  to  present  a  mucous  appearance ;  they 
then  from  time  to  time  disappeared  entirely,  but  were  again 
observed  occasionally  until  expectoration  ceased  completely. 
Simultaneously  the  night  sweats  ceased,  the  patients'  appear- 
ance improved,  and  they  increased  in  weight.  Within  four 
to  six  weeks  patients  under  treatment  for  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis  were  all  free  from  every  symptom  of  disease,  and 
might  be  pronouncei  cured.  Patients  with  cavities,  not  yet 
too  highly  developed,  improved  considerably,  and  were  almost 
cured;  only  in  those  whose  lungs  contained  many  large 
cavities  could  no  improvement  be  proved  objectively,  though 
even  in  these  cases  the  expectoration  decreased,  and  ti^e 
subjective  condition  improved.  These  experiences  lead 
me  to  suppose  that  phthisis  in  the  beginning  can  be 
cured  with  certainty  by  this  remedy.  This  sentence 
requires  limitation  in  so  far  as  at  present  no  conclu- 
sive experiences  can  possibly  be  brought  forward  to 
prove  whether  the  cure  is  lasting.  Relapses  naturally  may 
occur ;  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  may  be  cured  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  the  first  attack.  On  the  other  hand  it 
seems  possible  that,  as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  patients 
once  cured  may  retain  their  immunity.  This,  too,  must,  for 
the  present,  remain  an  open  question. 

BFFBCT  IN  ADVAKCBD  CASEa 

In  part  this  may  be  assumed  for  other  cases  when  not  too 
far  advanced ;  but  patients  with  large  cavities  who  almost 
all  suffer  from  complications  caused,  for  instance,  by  the  in- 
oorsion  of  other  puss-forming  micro-organisms  into  the 
oavities,  or  by  incurable  pathological  changes  in  other 
organs  will  probably  only  obtain  lasting  benefit  from  the 
remedy  in  exceptional  cases.  Even  such  patients,  however, 
were  benefited  for  a  time.  This  seems  to  prove  that,  in  their 
oases  too,  the  original  tuberculous  disease  is  influenced  by 
the  remedy  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  c&tcs,  but 
that  we  are  unable  to  remove  the  necrotic  masses  of  tissue 
with  the  secondary  suppuration  processes. 

The  thought  suggests  itself  involuntarily  that  relief  might 
possibly  be  brought  to  many  of  these  severely  afflicted 
patients  by  a  combination  of  this  new  therapeutic  method 
with  surgical  operations  (such  as  the  operation  for  empyema), 
or  with  other  curative  methods.  And  here  I  would  earnestly 
warn  people  against  a  conventional  and  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  remedy  in  all  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The 
t^itment  will  probably  be  quite  simple  in  cases  where  the 
least  local  reaction— generally  none  at  all— and  was  almost 
palnleffl. 

ITS  EFFECT  ON  OmNBA-PIGS. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  remedy  on  the  human  patient, 
it  was  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  research  that  in  one 
very  important  point  the  human  being  reacts  to  the  remedy 
differently  from  the  animal  generally  used  in  experiments 
—the  guinea-pig— anew  proof  for  the  experimenter  of  the  all- 
important  law  that  experiment  on  animals  is  not  conclusive 
for  the  human  being,  for  the  human  patient  proved  extra- 
ordinarily more  sensitive  than  the  guinea-pig  as  regards  the 
effect  of  the  remedy.  A  healthy  guinea-pig  will  bear  two 
cubic  centimetres  and  even  more  of  the  liquid  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  without  being  sensibly  affected.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  full-grown,  healthy  man  0*25  cubic  centimetre  suffices 
to  produce  an  intense  effect.  Calculated  by  body  weight  the 
1,500th  part  of  the  quantity,  which  has  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  guinea-pig,  acts  powerfully  on  the  human  being. 

HOW  YOU  FEEL  TTNDEB  THE  TREATMENT. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  an  injection  of  0'25  cubic 
centimetre  I  have  observed  after  an  injection  made  in  my 
own  upper  arm.  They  were  briefly  as  follows : — Three  to 
four  hours  after  the  injection  there  came  on  pain  in  the 
limbs,  fatigue,  inclination  to  cough,  difficulty  in  breathing, 
which  speedily  increased.  In  the  fifth  hour  an  unusually 
violent  attack  of  ague  followed,  which  lasted  almost  an  hour. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  sickness,  vomiting,  and  rise  of 


body  temperature  up  to  39*6  deg^.  C.  After  twelve  hours  alH 
these  symptoms  abated.  The  temperature  fell  until  next 
day  it  was  normal,  and  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  pain  in 
the  limbs  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  for  exactly  the  same- 
period  of  time  the  site  of  injection  remained  slightly 
painful  and  red.  The  lowest  limit  of  the  effect  of 
the  remedy  for  a  healthy  human  being  is  about  0*01  cubic 
centimetre  (equal  to  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  hundredth 
solution),  as  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments.. 
When  this  dose  was  used,  reaction  in  most  people  showed 
itself  only  by  slight  pains  in  the  limbs  and  transient  fatigue. 
A  few  showed  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  up  to  about 
38  dcg.  C.  Although  the  dosage  of  the  remedy  shows  a  great 
difference  between  animals  and  human  beings — calculated 
by  body  weight— in  some  other  qualities  there  is  much 
similarity  between  them.  The  most  important  of  these 
qualities  is  the  specific  action  of  the  remedy  on  tubercular 
processes  of  whatever  kind. 

ITS  SPBCIFIO  ACTION. 

I  will  not  here  describe  this  action  as  regards  animals  used' 
for  experiment,  but  I  will  at  once  turn  to  its  extraordinary 
action  on  tuberculous  human  beings.  The  healthy  human, 
being  reacts  either  not  at  all  or  scarcely  at  all— as  we  have- 
seen  when  0*01  cubic  centimetre  is  used.   The  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  patients  suffering  from  diseases  other  than 
tuberculosis,  as  repeated  experiments  have  proved.   But  the* 
case  is  very  different  when  the  disMwe  is  tuberculosis ;  the 
same  dose  of  0*01  cubic  centimetre  injected  subcutaneously 
into  the  tuberculous  patient  caused  a  severe  general  reaction,  ■ 
as  well  as  a  local  one.   (I  gave  children,  aged  from  two  to 
five  years,  one-tenth  of  this  dose — that  is  to  say,  0*001 
cubic  centimetre;   very   delicate   children,  only  0-0005* 
cubic  centimetre,  and  obtained  a  powerful  but  in  no  way 
dangerous  reaction.)  The  general  reaction  consists  in  an 
attack  of  fever,  which,  generally  beginning  with  rigors,, 
raises  the  temperature  above  39  degs.,  often  up  to  40  degs., 
and  even  41  deg.  C. ;  this  is  accompanied  by  pains  in  the 
limbs,  coughing,  great  fatigue,  often  sickness  and  vomiting.  ■ 
In  several  cases  a  slight  icteric  discoloration  was  observed, 
and  occasionally  an  eruption  like  measles  on  the  chest  and 
neck.   The  attack  usually  begins  four  to  five  hours  after  the 
injection,  and  lasts  from  12  to  15  hours.   Occasionally  it 
begins  later,  and  then  runs  its  course  with  less  intensity. 
The  patients  are  very  little  affected  by  the  attack,  and  as> 
soon  as  it  is  over  feel  comparatively  well,  generally  better 
than  before  it, 

.     BEGIN  WITH  LUPUa 

The  local  reaction  can  be  best  observed  in  cases  where  the- 
tuberculous  affection  is  visible ;  for  instance,  in  cases  of  lupus  - 
— here  changes  take  place  which  show  the  specific  anti- 
tuberculous  action  of  the  remedy  to  a  most  surprising  degree. 
A  few  hours  after  an  injection  into  the  skin  of  the  back — the 
is,  in  a  spot  tax  removed  from  the  diseased  spots  on  the  face, . 
&c. — the  lupus  spots  begin  to  swell  and  to  redden,  and  this 
they  generally  do  before  the  initial  rigor.    During  the  fever, 
swelling  and  redness  increase,  and  may  finally  reach  a  high 
degree,  so  that  the  lupus  tissue  becomes  brownish  and' 
necrotic  in  places.  Where  the  lupus  was  sharply  defined  we 
sometimes  found  a  much  swollen  and  brownish  spot 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  edge  almost  a  centimetre  wide,  wMch  • 
again  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of  bright  red. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  the  swelling  of  the  lupus 
tissue  decreases  gradually,  and  disappears  in  about  two  or 
three  days.  The  lupus  spots  themselves  are  then  covered  by 
a  crust  of  serum,  which  filters  outwards,  and  dries  in  the 
air ;  they  change  to  crusts,  which  fall  off  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  which,  sometimes  after  one  injection  only,  leave  - 
a  clean  red  cicatrix  behind.  Generally,  however,  several  in- 
jections are  required  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  lupus  • 
tissue.  But  of  this  more  later  on.  I  must  mention,  as  a 
point  of  special  importance,  that  the  changes  described  are 
exactly  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  skin  affected  with  lupus. 
Bven  the  smallest  nodules,  and  those  most  deeply  hidden  in 
the  lupus  tissue,  go  through  the  process,  and  become  visible - 
in  consequence  of  the  swelling  and  change  of  colour^ 
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whilst  the  tissue  itself,  in  which  the  lupus  changes 
have  entirely  ceased,  remains  unchanged. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  JOINTS,  ETC. 

The  specific  action  of  the  remedy  in  these  cases  is  less 
striking,  but  is  perceptible  to  eye  and  touch,  as  are  the  local 
reactions  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  bones,  joints, 
&c.  In  these  cases  swelling,  increased  sensibility,  and  red- 
ness of  the  superficial  parts  are  observed.  The  reaction  of 
the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs,  is  not  at  once 
apparent,  unless  the  increased  cough  and  expectoration  of 
st'onsumptive  patients  after  the  first  injections  be  considered 
fis  jK)inting  to  a  local  reaction.  In  there  cases  the  general 
leaction  is  dominant;  nevertheless,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  here,  too,  changes  take  place  similar  to  those 
seen  iii  lupus  caseis. 

ITS  VALUE  IN  DIAGNOSIS 

The  symptoms  of  reaction  above  described  occurred 
without  exception  in  all  cases  where  a  tuberculous  pro- 
jc^esH  was  present  in  the  organism,  after  a  dose  of  0-01  cubic 
centimetre,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  £hat  the 
rtuTiedy  will  therefore,  in  future,  form  an  indispensable  aid  to 
diagnosis.  By  its  aid  we  .shall  be  able  to  diagnose  the 
beginning  of  phthisis  and  simple  surgical  cases  are  concerned, 
but  in  all  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  medical  art  must  have 
full  sway  by  careful  individualization,  and  making  use  of  all 
other  auxiliary  methods  to  assist  the  action  of  the  remedy, 
fn  many  cases  I  had  the  decided  impression  that  the  careful 
n  irsing  bestowed  on  the  patient  had  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  treatment,  and  I  am  in  favour  of 
applying  the  remedy  in  proper  sanitoria  as  opjw.sed  to 
treatment  at  home  and  in  the  out-patient  room.  How  far  the 
methods  of  treatment  already  recognised  as  curative— such 
ns  mountain  climate,  fresh-air  treatment,  special  diet,  &c. — 
may  be  profitably  combined  with  the  new  treatment  cannot 
yet  be  definitely  stMed,  but  I  believe  that  these  therapeutic 
methods  will  also  be  highly  advantageous  when  combined 
with  the  new  treatment  in  many  ca.ses,  e.specially  in  the  con- 
valescent stiige.  As  regards  tuberculosis  of  brain,  larynx, 
and  military  tuberculosis,  we  had  too  little  material  at  our 
disposal  to  gain  proper  experience. 

TAKE  IT  EARLY. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  observed  in  the  new  treat- 
ment is  its  early  application.  The  proper  subjects  for 
treatment  are  patients  in  the  initial  stage  of  phthisis,  for  in 
them  the  curative  action  c-an  be  most  fully  shown,  and  for 
this  rejison,  too,  it  cannot  be  too  seriously  pointed  out  that 
practitioners  must  in  future  be  more  than  ever  alive  to  the 
importance  of  diagnosing  phthisis  in  as  early  a  stage  as 
possible.  Up  to  the  present  the  proof  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  sputum  was  considered  more  as  an  interesting  point  of 
secondary  importance,  which,  though  it  made  diagnosis  more 
certain  could  not  help  the  patient  in  any  way,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  was  often  neglected.  This  I  have  lately 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe  in  numerous  cases  of 
phthisis  which  had  generally  gone  through  the  hands  of 
several  doctors  without  any  examination  of  the  sputum 
having  been  made.  In  future  this  must  be  changed.  A 
doctor  who  shall  neglect  to  diagnose  phthisis  in  its  earlier 
stage  by  all  methods  at  his  command,  especially  by 
examining  the  sputum,  will  be  guilty  of  the  most  serious 
ntiglect  of  his  patient,  whose  life  may  depend  on  this 
diagnosis,  and  the  specific  treatment  at  once  applied  in 
consequence  thereof.  In  doubtful  cases  medical  prac- 
titioners must  make  sure  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  tuberculosis,  and  then  only  the  new  therapeutic 
method  will  become  a  blessing  to  suffering  humanity,  when 
all  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  treated  in  their  earliest  stage, 
and  we  no  longer  meet  with  neglected  serious  cases  forming 
an  inextinguishable  source  of  fresh  infections.  Finally,  I 
would  remark  that  I  have  purposely  omitted  statistical 
accounts  and  descriptions  of  individual  cases,  because  the 
medical  men  who  fumisheS  us  with  i*Ltients  for  our  investi- 
j^^tioTis  have  themselves  decided  to  publish  the  description 
of  their  cases,  and  I  wish  my  account  to  be  as  objective  as 
.possible,  leaving  to  them  all  that  is  purely  personal 


THE  LATEST  REIH»RTS  OF  EXPERTS. 
Since  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  to  v.diom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  sketch,  left  Berlin  there  have  been  numerous 
reports  by  various  medical  societies  and  others  as  to  the 
value  of  Dr.  Koch's  treatment.  One  thing  is  nuite  clear, 
and  that  is  that  while  there  have  l>een  apparently  good  re- 
sults following  the  application  of  the  alleged  remedy  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  lupus,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  as  yet  that 
the  Koch  inoculations  have  cured  a  single  wise  of  con- 
sumption, even  in  its  earliest  stages,  while  it  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Koch  himself  to  be  useless  whenever  consumption 
has  made  much  progress. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reports  which  have  been 
drawn  up  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  last  word  which  medical  science  could  say  upon  the 
alleged  discovery  up  to  the  end  of  November : — 

A  distinguislied  member  of  the  medical  faculty  in 
England,  who  came  to  Berlin  to  make  a  study  of  Dr. 
Koch's  new  cure  for  tubercidosis  in  all  its  forms,  reported 
as  follows  to  the  Times : — 

The  value  of  the  remedy,  as  an  aid  in  diiigiiosis,  is  thus 
very  great,  and  would  alone  serve  to  stanij)  its  discovery  as 
one  of  the  first  importance.  It  will  le  found  especially 
useful  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  detect  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis  in  bones  and  joints. 

Professor  Billroth,  at  Vienna,  on  November  26th,  saidy 
unless  thegreatest  caution  is  used  in  the  application  of  the 
powerful  medicine  internal  complications  may  arise 
which  in  certain  cases  may  do  immeasurable  harm.  He  has 
known  consumptive  patients  who  had  tubercular  disease 
of  the  brain,  and  these  might  be  absolutely  killed  if  the 
remedy  were  applied  in  the  dose  prescribed  by  Dr.  Koch. 
He  hopes,  however,  that  the  remedy  when  carefully  used 
may  arrest  the  progress  of  consumption,  but  believes  it 
will  never  heal  it. 

Dr.  Kowalski,  chief  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  for 
Army  Physicians  in  Vienna,  who  was  sent  to  Dr.  Koch 
by  the  War  Office  a  fortnight  ago  to  study  the  new  treat- 
ment, is  most  guarded  where  diiicase  of  the  lungs  or 
throat  tuberculosis  comes  in  question ;  but  he  is  enthu- 
siastic in  liis  praises  of  the  action  of  the  remedy  in 
external  diseases.  He  has  seen  cases  of  diseased  spine 
treated  with  most  exti*aordinary  results.  Lupus,  he  sajrs, 
is  already  beyond  discussion,  and  may  l>e  considered  as 
good  as  done  with  once  for  all.  As  a  diagnostic  test,  the 
remedy  works  miracles. 

At  a  special  meeting,  on  November  25th,  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Cracow,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 
(1)  That  Dr.  Koch's  lymph  is  a  more  effectual  specific 
against  external  tubercles  than  any  other  known  remeiiy. 
(2)  That  the  therapeutic  quality  of  the  lympli  and  the 
mode  of  its  appM cation  require  further  experiment  before 
anything  about  them  can  be  positively  aflirmcd.  (3)  That 
the  whole  discovery  is  still  in  the  stage  of  observation. 
(4)  That  the  therapeutic  value  of  specially  selected  health 
resorts  for  cases  of  tuberculosis  remains  unaffected,  the 
climates  of  these  places  serving  to  fortify  the  system  against 
the  invasion  and  ravages  of  bacilli. 

Dr.  Ddsir^  Schmitz,  an  eminent  Antwerp  clinical 
practitioner,  reports  November  23rd  : — 

The  remedy  acts  against  the  li\ing  tubercular  tissue,  and 
slowly  cures  lupus  ;  till  now  not  a  single  case  has  been  cured 
completely.  As  regards  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  remedy  is 
still  doubtful,  and  the  experiments  are  only  commencing. 

After  making  an  adequate  grant  to  Dr.  Koch,  the  State 
will,  according  to  the  Bmsen  Zeltniigy  undertake  the 
production  of  his  lymph  on  its  own  account.  The 
number  of  patients  treated  by  Dr.  Koch's  method  in 
Berlin  city  estimated  at  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
up  to  the  end  oi  December. 
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HHOTOGRAPHY  and  the  Magic-Lantern  seem 
destined  to  revolutionize  education,  and  to  afford 
immense  reinforcements  to  religion.  Between 
them  they  are  going  to  democratize  sects,  to  edu- 
•cate  the  masses,  and  contribute  quite  unexpectedly  to  the 
•evangelization  of  the  world.    The  article  which  I  re- 

?ubli8hed  in  an  early  number  of  this  Review  from  the 
Photographic  Qtiarterly  set  me  a  thinking.  There  is 
-evidently  a  new  departure  in  education.  If  the  lantern 
can  be  used  in  the  full  light  of  day,  and  photographic 
reproductions  of  every  visible — almost  of  every  invisible 
— thing  can  be  thrown  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
student,  what  a  clian^e  does  this  not  portend  ?  No  doubt 
in  science  teaching  this  change  will  be  more  easily  effected. 
It  is  so  obvious  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  throw  upon  a 
^reen,  a  thousand-fold  magnified,  before  the  eyes  of  a 
whole  class,  the  exact  picture  of  the  microscopical  in- 
-finitesimals,  the  varying  fortunes  of  whose  continual  war- 
fare make  the  difference  between  health  and  disease. 
Diagrams  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  slides. 
They  are  few,  costly,  and  comparatively  invisible.  The 
schoolmaster  who  is  now  abroad  must  carry  a  magic-lantern 
instead  of  a  ferule,  and  deliver  his  lessons  by  the  aid  of 
A  groat  white  sheet  on  which  the  wonder-working  lens  of 
light  prints  an  endless  succession  of  fresh  pictures  to 
istimulate  the  mind  of  the  scholars.  The  use  of  the 
lantern  as  an  educational  appliance  is  growing,  but  it  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  time  is  coming,  however, 
when  a  school  without  a  lantern  will  be  as  absurd  an 
anachronism  as  a  school  without  a  slate  or  an  inkpot. 

A  PLEA  FOR  EYEOATE. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  highly  equipped  colleges  of 
science  or  the  schools,  which  are  either  endowed  by  pious 
founders  or  supported  by  public  taxes,  that  I  am  so  much 
concerned.  Tne  students  and  the  scholars  who  attend 
these  institutions  are  already  fairly  well  provided  for. 
The  lantern  will  increase  the  luxury  and  the  efl&ciency 
•of  their  modes  of  culture — that  is  all.  I  am  thinking 
most  of  the  uneducated  millions  here  and  elsewhere,  who 
iare  none  the  less  uneducated  because  they  may  have 
learned  the  alphabet  and  are  able  to  write  their  names. 
Life  is  hard  with  them  for  the  most  part ;  the  taste  for 
Teading  has  not  been  acquired.  If  they  are  to  be 
instructed,  they  must  be  interested,  and  how  can  this 
"be  done  more  efficiently  than  by  the  free  use  of  pictures  ? 
Men  and  women  are  but  grown-up  children.  There  are 
very  few  of  us  who  learnt  to  love  reading  without  being 
first  tempted  thereto  by  pictures.  "The  picture  book  " 
is  the  fair  visaged  janitress  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge. 
We  learn  to  love  her  pleasant  face,  and  follow  her  across 
the  portals  which,  but  for  the  lure  of  her  smile,  we  should 
never  have  erased.   If  that  be  so  with  children,  it  is 


equaly  t'le  case  with  grown-up  men  and  women.  If  we 
have  to  get  ideas  into  the  mind,  they  must  enter  by  the 
gate  of  the  eye. 

THE  WISDOM  OP  THE  AKCIEJTrS. 

Our  pious  forefathers  understood  that  well.  No  doubt 
Eyegate  was  of  more  importance  in  the  days  when  no 
man  but  the  clergy  could  read,  and  they  were  therefore 
bound  over  in  heavy  penalties  to  use  the  picture  as  a 
means  of  education.  You  see  the  same  thing  now  iii 
Russia,  where  the  numbers  of  the  unlettered  are 
great ;  the  usual  method  of  infonuing  the  public 
of  the  existence  of  a  greengrocer  is  for  the 
worthy  tradesman  to  cover  his  house  front  with 
elaborate  paintings  of  cabbages  and  turnips.  Our  old 
inn-signs  tell  the  same  story.  The  printing  press  and  the 
extension  of  education  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  these 
scenic  advertisements  of  mediieval  times.  But  we  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  disuse  of  pictures. 
The  advertisement  agents  have  been  the  first  to  discover 
this.  Mr.  T.  B.  Browne,  the  Leviathan  of  the  advertising 
world,  owes  no  small  measure  of  his  phenomenal  success  to 
thepersistence  with  which  he  has  pressed  on  advertisers  the 
importance  of  pictures.  He  is  a  believer  in  Eyegate. 
Type  is  a  poor  thing  compared  with  an  artist's  block. 
The  majority  of  human  beings  read  nothing.  It  is  only  a 
minority  that  even  reads  the  newspaper.  If  you  have  to 
educate  the  unreading  classes  it  must  be  done  by  the  use 
of  pictures.  So  well  was  this  recognised  that  in  the  olden 
days,  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  really  concerned  with 
all  the  needs  of  humanity,  and  had  undertaken  in  serious 
earnest  the  guidance  and  education  of  all  mankind,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  staining  glass  windows  filled  the  pious 
souls  of  the  great  churchmen  witn  almost  as  much  joy  as  if 
they  had  received  a  new  evangel  from  the  skies.  And  with 
reason.  Because  they  perceived  that  by  the  stained  glass 
window  they  could  makd  the  very  light  of  the  sun  a 
preacher  of  the  story  of  the  Cross,  by  refusing  it  access  to 
any  building  until  they  had  compelled  its  rays  to  bear  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  those  within  its  precincts. 
To  make  the  old  gospel  real  to  a  human  soul  who  is  without 
a  gospel,  is  better  work  than  the  supplying  of  a  fifth  gospel 
to  those  who  have  already  four. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OP  THE  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH. 

I  am  a  Protestant  and  the  son  of  a  Protestant,  a 
Dissenter  and  the  son  of  an  Independent  minister,  but  I 
never  enter  the  old  cathedrals  with  which  mediieval 
piety  strewed  Europe  without  a  sentiment  of  infinite 
admiration  and  reverence  for  those  who  built  these 
stately  piles,  and  whose  *'  storied  windows,  richly 
dight,"  were  the  great  pictmre  gallery  of  the  poor. 
Ett   madness   of  pi^-hfwded   perversity   it  is  to 
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refuse  to  imitate  their  example  because  wo  differ 
from  their  theology  I  We  might  as  well  refuse  tho 
inspiration  of  the  sculpture  of  Greece,  because  the  men 
whose  chisel  fixed  ideal  beauty  in  iuiperisliable  marble 
offered  incense  in  the  temple  of  Zeus.  Imitate  their 
exainple,  not  in  imitating  their  actions,  whicli  were 
dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  their  time,  but  by 
sliowing  the  same  spirit,  and  displaying  the  same 
alacrity  of  resource  which  dLstiiiguished  them. 
What  would  not  thefie  men,  who  went  into  ecstasies 
of  pious  thankfulnes  over  stained  glass,  have  said 
r-ad  done  if  they  had  seen  in  some  bejitific  vision  the 
gl®ries  of  the  bm^c  lantern,  or  the  miracles  of  photography, 
or  the  possibilities  of  the  printing  press  I  They  made 
their  churches  tho  picture  galleries  of  their  time.  Even 
down  to  our  time  Voltaire's  saying  remains  true,  that  in 
Catholic  countries  the  parish  cliurch  is  the  poor  man's 
opera-house.  It  is  also  his  Madame  Tussaud's,  his  collec- 
tion of  statuary',  and  his  schoc»l  of  architecture.  In  olden 
times  it  was  also  his  theatre.  Nowadays  tJiese 
healthy  human  uses  have  largely  disiippeared.  Our 
churches  and  chapels  stand  grim  monuments  of 
silence  and  waste  six  days  out  of  every  seven.  Tliey 
represent  millions  of  disused  capital,  14  per  cent,  only 
of  which  is  employed,  and  the  remaining  86  per  cent, 
left  idle  all  the  year  long.  A  shriek  of  pious  horror 
would  arise  if  it  were  pro{)Osed  to  turn  a  church  or 
a  chapel  into  a  picture-gallery.  Yet  a  picture- 
gallery  they  ought  to  be,  and  a  concert-room  besides, 
luitil  the  life  of  man  is  suflused  somewhat  more  than  it 
is  to-day  with  the  beauty  of  colour  and  the  melody  of 
song.  These  silent  and  idle  organs,  with  all  the 
imprisoned  angels  of  music  boxed  up  in  the  silent  j)ipos — 
when  will  the  time  come  that  they  will  be  released  to  flood 
the  great  arches  every  diiy  with  the  deep  peal  of  melodious 
sound  ? 

THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  IN  CHURCH. 

Profanation  I  sacrilege  I  "  Of  course,  of  course.  As  if 
die  devotion  of  the  house  of  God  to  tho  helpful  service 
of  man  was  less  pleasing  in  His  sight  than  the  blue  mouldy 
silence  and  mouse-haunted  emptiness  of  the  sacred  " 
edifice.  But  this  is  a  digression,  only  justifiable  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  plea  for  the  introduction  of  the  magic- 
Ian  com  into  the  Church.  The  idea  may  appear  fantastic, 
and  may  even  seem  as  objectionable  as  did  the  first 
suggestion  of  a  hymn-book.  But  before  long  the 
lantern,  I  hope,  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  as  the 
pulpit  itself.  In  all  gatherings  of  the  masses  in  masses 
the  advantage  of  substituting  the  lantern-displayed 
verses  of  each  hymn  for  the  loan  of  hymn-books  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  ever  taken  part  in  a  monste** 
meethig,  or  even  in  smaller  gatherings,  of  those  to  whom 
a  hymn-book  is  an  unfamiliar  povelty.  By  the  aid  of 
four  lanterns  20,000  could  see  to  read  verses  which  could 
by  no  possibility  of  speaking-trumpet  bo  made  audible. 
It  is  not  only  tliat  pictures  attract ;  they  also  influence.-  It 
was,  no  doubt,  an  irregular  and  illogical  use  of  pictures 
as  an  argument  that  enabled  the  miissionary  to  banish  the 
doubts  of  an  African  convert  to  the  truth  of  Genesis  by 
showing  liim  a  picture  of  the  animals  coming  out  of  the 
Ark  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rruth  in  the  old  saw  : 
"Seeing  is  believing. 

ITS  USB  AS  AN  EVANGELIZER. 

As  to  the  truth  of  this  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  for- 
ward the  testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  NLx,  of  the  West 
London  Wesleyan  Mission,  who  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
those  who  would  scout  as  mere  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals  whatever    accessories  did  not  lead  directly 


to  the  conversion  of  the  individual  soul.  Not  to  tickle 
itching  palates,  but  to  save  their  souls  is  the 
dominant  passion  of  this  energetic  evangelist.  Mr.  Nix- 
says  that  he  was  first  led  to  select  this  method  of  convey- 
ing spiritual  truths  because  he  found  that  he  could 
remember  so  much  better  things  which  he  had  seen  tluui. 
things  which  he  had  heard.  In  all  his  ivork  his  supreme 
idea  has  been  to  get  the  people  to  accept  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour.  He  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  tlie  entertainment  spirit,  and  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  his  audience  from  comuig  with  the 
idea  cf  being  amused.  He  says,  *'I  wish  to  have  a 
leverent,  solemn,  and  successful  service.  I  mentioned 
at  tho  first  service  that  tho  people  must  not  show 
appreciation  or  the  reverse ;  they  must  remember 
that  they  were  in  the  house  of  God.  I  liavo 
attended  many  sei-vices  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  iu 
the  I'niversity  Chapel  at  Oxfoi*d,  but  have  never 
attended  a  ser\4ce  where  everything  was  more  solenni 
and  reverent  than  at  our  Ljintern  Mission.  At  my  first 
Lantern  Evangelistic  Ser\'ice  fifty  men  and  women  came 
I)ublicly  forward  as  a  sign  of  decision  for  Christ.  1 
repeated  the  same  address  the  next  Sunday  evening* 
in  the  same  hall  ;  the  crowd  was,  if  possible, 
larger,  and  fifty-eight  men  and  women  made  a  public- 
profession  of  decision.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  ' 
said  Mr.  Nix,  **  that  the  magic  lantern  used  in  this  way 
is  the  greatest  agency  for  securing  individual  conver- 
sions in  existence.  I  Iwivc  never  held  a  sen*ice  with 
their  assistance  but  such  signs  as  the  above  have 
taken  place. "  Mr.  Nix  showed  me  some  of  his  slides.  The- 
subjects  had,  in  almost  all  cases,  some  reference  to  some- 
thing in  contemporaiy  histoiy.  When  **  Samson  "  wiis 
much  advertised  by  a  certain  music  hall,  Mr.  Nix  took  r.s 
his  subject  "Stronger  than  Samson."  On  three  suc- 
cessive Sunday  evenings  la.st  month  (November)  ISIr. 
Nix  delivered  his  lantern  lecture  on  **TheWagas  ot 
Sin,"  at  Wardour  Hall.  In  spite  of  this  repetition  to  .v 
congregation  which  must  have  been  to  some  considerabk* 
extent  identical,  the  hall,  which  holds  some  eleven 
hundred  persons,  was  crowded  out  on  each  occasion. 
This,  Mr.  Nix  believes,  is  tho  first  time  on  record  that 
any  preacher  has  given  the  same  sermon  three 
times  succeasively  to  the  same  congregation.  Mr.  Nix  is 
an  ardent  temperance  advocate,  and  has  four  temperance 
lectures,  which  he  has  also  found  exceedingly  efticacious 
in  leading  hard  drinkers  to  give  up  their  evil  habits  and 
sign  the  temperance  pledge.  He  has  an  artist  of 
his  own  who  carries  out  his  ideas  most  eflbctively.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  comparative  stmin 
of  lantern  lecturing  as  compared  with  ordinary  preaching, 
and  Mr.  Nix  said  :  "This  work  is  the  most  difficult  w<irlt 
that  I  do.  All  the  inspimtion  of  the  human  face  is  taken 
away.  You  talk  in  the  dark.  But  the  work  has  its 
advantages,  the  slides  keep  you  to  the  point.  Tlie  darkness 
gives  the  people  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  their  fetJ- 
ings.  Strong  men  will  weep  in  the  dark  who  dare  n«  )t 
allow  their  feelings  to  have  free  play  in  the  light."  Mr. 
Nix  is  so  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  his. 
religious  lantern  lectures  that  he  is  writing  them  out,  and 
intends  to  supply  them  to  other  people  for  use  all  over  the 
country. 

WANTED,  A  3IAGIC  L.\NTERN  EDITION  OF  THE  BIBLE  T 

I  have  often  discussed  the  question  with  General  Booth, 
and  I  have  cause  for  believing  that,  but  for  the  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Booth,  the  Salvation 
Army  would  already  have  taken  a  vigorous  initiative  in 
the  direction  of  utilizing  the  lantern  for  the  siiving  of 
souls.    Although  I  don't  yet  despair  of  seeing  the  knteriL 
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111  regular  use  in  St.  Paul's,  it  is  evident  that  at  first  it 
will  be  employed  in  buildings  not  sacred  enough  to  be 
desecrated  by  the  employment  of  the  ma^ic  lantern.  Those 
who  would  resent  its  introduction  in  the  regular  service 
in  church  would  welcome  it  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 
teaching  of  the  Bible  would  be  immensely  facilitatecl  if 
every  lesson  were  accompanied  by  copious  illustrations. 
There  js  not  a  large  Sunday-school  in  the  country  but  should 
possess  a  lantern,  and  where  the  schools  are  not  laree 
There  should  be  a  joint-stock  lantern,  which  would 
necessitate  either  united  services  for  Bible  study — a  very 
good  thing — or  a  taking  of  turns  with  the  lantern.  If  I 
were  a  wealthy  man  on  the  look  out  for  something  to  do 
with  my  money  that  would  benefit  my  fellow-men  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  children,  I  think  I  should  set  on 
foot  the  publication  of  a  Lantern  Bible,  and  then  endow 
an  institution  for  lending  copies  of  it  out  to  all  the 
^^unday-school8  in  the  land.  I  can  imagine  few  more  in- 
teresting tasks  than  the  selection  of  the  illustrations.. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  imagination  and  art 
of  mankind  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  subjects  of 
Bible  histoiy.  All  the  greatest  artists  of  Christendom 
have  expended  their  genius  in  making  these  conceptions 
of  incidents  in  the  Scripture  story  live  in  colour  upon 
their  canvas.  But  until  now  tlieir  genius  has  sx>ent  itself 
for  the  comparatively  few. 

THE  PICTURE  GALLERT;  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

How  many  of  our  thirty  millions  in  England  or  sixty 
Tiiillions  in  America  have  ever  seen  the  masterpieces 
which  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  or  of 
tlie  Lou- re,  or  which  attract  the  artists  of  the  world 
to  the  ^^i:.ture  galleries  of  Florence  ?  One  million  mayhap 
.'it  ail  outside  estimate  of  the  whole  ninety  1  As  for  the 
eighty-nine  millions,  tliey  will  have  to  die  as  their  fathers 
have  died  before  them,  without  ever  catcliing  afar  off  a 
gleam  of  the  inspiration  which  guided  the  brusli  of 
Raphael  or  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Hitherto  this  has  been 
unavoidable.  It  is  so  no  longer.  Tlie  marvels  of  photo- 
^Ttiphy  enable  copies,  exact  at  least  in  drawing  if  lacking 
ni  colour,  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  pictm*e  galleries  of 
Europe  to  be  reproduced  on  the  sheeted  wall  of  every 
schoolroom  of  the  English-speaking  world.  And  even  as 
to  colour,  no  one  who  has  seen  what  has  been  done 
already  can  doubt  but  that  immense  development  is 
possible.  When  artists  are  trained  for  the  paint- 
ing of  lantern  slides  as  they  used  to  be  trained 
for  the  painting  of  miniatures,  and  when  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  the  lantern  is  recognised  as  even  more 
im-portant  than  crowding  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  we  may 
expect  to  see  reproductions  so  perfect  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable by  any  but  the  trained  artist.  This  immense  ser- 
vice is  now  waiting  to  be  done.  To  transfer  all  the  best  pic- 
tures in  which  all  the  greatest  painters  and  engravers  have 
illustrated  the  Bible  to  the  lantern  slide,  will  he  to  bring  to 
the  door  of  the  miUion  the  treasures  which  have  hitheito  only 
>>een  accessible  to  the  rich  after  long  and  costly  journeying. 
This  is  the  true  direction  in  which  democratic  endowment 
of  art  should  turn.  The  French  Government  has  bought 
back  Millet's  "Angelus  "  for  £30,000.  The  expenditure  of 
«»ne-half  that  sum  would  have  enabled  every  schoolmaster 
in  France  to  display  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  his 
))upil8  faithful  reproductions  of  all  the  masterpieces  in 
tlie  Luxembourg  and  the  Louvre.  So  instead  of  sinking 
sums  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  building  some  great 
church  or  cathedral,  the  wise  benefactor  will  found  a 
Bible  Lantern  Institute,  publish  an  Illustrated  Lantern 
Bible,  endow  a  circulating  library  of  the  slides,  and  found 
a  School  of  Lantern  Slide  Artists.  It  is  in  this  direction 
^hat  art  will  be  democratized,  and  the  masses  in  town 


and  country  familiarized  with  the  choicest  fruit  of  the 
artistic  genius  of  mankind. 

WHAT  IS  ALREADY  BEDTG  DONE. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  has  done  excellent  service 
in  providing  lantern  entertainments  throughout  the 
country,  but  it  has  not  grasped  as  yet,  any  more  than  the 
Churches,  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  lantern  for  the 
systematic  study  of  the  whole  Bible  by  the  reproduction 
of  the  best  pictures  of  the  sacred  painters  of  the  whole 
world.  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Lnion  writes  me  as 
follows : — 

This  movement  arose  many  years  ago  from  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  our  Society  to  afford  healthy  and  amusing  recrea- 
tion  to  the  large  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  on  tbe 
week  evenings.  We  commenced  with  panoramas  lit  by  gas, 
which  afterwards  developed  into  lectures,  illustrated  bv 
means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lime-light.  Last  season  28<l> 
lantern  exhibitions'  were  given,  and  slides  lent  on  474 
evenings.  The  oil  lantenis  and  slides  are  most  acceptable  in 
village  schools,  where  they  arc  lent  for  different  periods. 

The  same  kind  of  report  reaches  me  from  the  Great 
Assembly  Hall  in  Mile  End  Road.  Mr.  Kerwin  s  letter 
is  worth  quoting,  if  only  as  proving  the  popularity  of  the 
lantern  in  the  East  End.    He  says  : — 

We  have  for  many  years  used  the  magic  lantern  to  enter- 
tain the  people  of  the  East  End.  It  is  a  means  which  we 
lind  effectual  of  getting  them  to  our  other  services.  Once 
they  have  been  to  the  Hall  they  are  likely  to  come  again. 
During  the  winter  season  thousands  sometimes  cannot  get  ifc. 
This  year  we  have  used  the  lantern  very  frequently,  We 
give  the  entertainments  free  and  make  a  collection  which, 
taking  the  average,  just  about  pays  expenses.  The  people 
enjoy  themselves  immensely.  All  the  best  men  of  the  day 
have  shown  at  our  hall,  and  the  subjects  vary.  Prof.  B.  J. 
Maiden  is  a  great  favourite,  and  whenever  \ve  publish  the 
fact  that  he  will  give  his  lectures  profusely  illustrated  by 
magnificent  dioramic  dissolving  views,  we  can  always  ensure 
a  packed  house. 

Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed  the  lantern  is  used  as  a 
lure  to  other  services.  It  is  not  recognised  as  l)eing  as 
natural  and  fitting  a  feiiture  in  the  ordinary  service  as  the 

'OI^ll. 

THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  IN  THE  MISSION-FIELD. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Socie.ty  that  in  the  mission- field  the  lantern 
is  recognised  as  a  valuable,  auxiliary  of  the  preacher. 
Mr.  Baynes  writes  : — 

May  I  say  that  in  our  work,  in  India  especially,  we  find 
the  magic  lantern  of  the  greatest  possible  service.  I  myself 
have  attended  gatherings  of  many  hundreds  of  natives  in 
the  country  districts,  who  have  listened  with  breathless 
attention  to  a  Scripture  narrative  illustrated  by  magic- 
lantern  slides.  These  slides  are  largely  used  by  our 
missionaries  in  Bengal,  and,  wherever  used,  they  attract 
large  numbers  of  people.  We  have  slides  representing 
Bunyan's  •*  Pilgrim's  Progress "  and  his  "  Holy  War." 
Then  we  have  a  large  selection  of  Scripture  slides  to  illustrate 
Bible  subjects,  and  a  considerable  number  of  slides  represent- 
ing Western  life,  buildings,  customs,  and  trades.  Only  last 
week  I  sent  OHt  a  complete  set  of  slides  for  one  of  our 
missionaries  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and  we  find  that  by  this 
means  we  are  able  to  secure  large  gatherings  and  widesppead 
interest  in  the  subjects  brought  before  them. 

Permit  me  to  say,  before  I  close,  how  glad  I  am  that  such 
a  novel  subject  is  to  be  brought  before  the  public  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  I  am  persuaded  it  will  greatly 
interest  large  numbers,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  good. 

ILLUSTRATED  MISSIONARY  LECTURES. 

Tlio  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Baptist  Young  Men's  Missionary 
Society  writes : — 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Another  and  popular  mode  of  interesting  the  young  is  by 
Uluftrated  MmUmary  Lectures,  Here  there  is  a  wide  scope 
for  those  who  have  a  little  time  and  talent  for  this  kind  of 
thing.  Linen  pictures  are  sometimes  used,  but  for  winter 
evenings  there  is  nothing  better  than  really  good  slides,  which 
may  be  hired,  with  lanterns,  for  oil  or  gas,  from  opticians  at 
cheap  rates.  The  Sunday  School  Union  also  have  some 
excellent  views  on  mission  subjects,  with  a  printed  descrip- 
tion. Our  own  lectures— on  India,  China,  and  the  Congo, 
each  with  sixty  specially-painted  slides^are  written  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  express  object  of  spreading  information 
concerning  the  work  0/  the  1  aptist  Missionary  Society,  and 
are  either  delivered  in  London  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
assistants,  or  are  lent  to  country  churches  and  schools  for 
a  small  charge,  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Mission  House.  They  are  found  to  be  attractive  and  interest- 
ing to  audiences,  both  of  old  and  young,  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  central  towns  like  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and 
80  on,  the  auxiliary  invite  the  scJiools  of  tlie  whola  district  to 
some  large  hall,  so  that  the  story  of  our  missionary  work  can 
be  t©ld  and  shown  to  thousands  of  scholars  and  teachers  at  a 
time.  We  commend  this  plan  to  others,  but  we  are  just  as 
pleased  to  arrange  for  a  village  as  for  a  city.  More  friends 
might  also  go,  as  some  have  gone,  for  a  week  of  evenings  to 
the  outlying  places  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure  is  thus  given  for  a  very  little  expense. 

In  missionary  operations  at  homo  the  magic  lantern 
has  yet  to  gain  its  footing.  There  are  nearly  600  mis- 
sionaries of  the  London  City  Mission,  but  the  use  of  the 
lantern  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  of  the  district  secre- 
taries, a  country  secretary,  and  the  housekeeper.  The 
two  former  use  tho  lantern  to  illustrate  lectures  intended 
to  interest  the  general  public  in  the  work  of  the  City 
Missions,  but  the  lantern  exhibitions  of  the  last-named 
are  more  adapted  to  accompany  the  direct  operation  of 
the  mission.    Here  is  the  list  of  his  slides : — 


Life  of  Christ   44  slides. 

Pilgrim's  Progress     ...  29  „ 

Egypt  and  the  Holy 

Land   31  „ 

China  and  the  Chinese  3B  „ 

Tour  Up  the  Rhine     ...  37  „ 

Scenes  in  the  Reforma- 
tion  30  „ 

Drunkard's  Progress   ...  33  „ 

Jane  Conquest  17  „ 


Jessica's  First  Prayer  ...  10  slides. 

Life  of  Joseph  13  „ 

Tabernacle  in  the  Wil- 
derness  13  „ 

Buy  Your  Own  Ctierries  8  „ 

Tower  of  London        ...  21  „ 

G  ra vescnd  to  Windsor ...  20  „ 

Zulu  War  57  „ 

Mother's  Last  Words  ...  10  „ 

Pussy's  Road  to  Ruin  ...  13  „ 


Most  of  the  missionary  societies  employ  the  lantern  in 
illustrating  the  lectures,  by  which  they  beat  up  sub- 
scribers and  excite  interest  in  their  operations.  Tlie 
Co-operative  Association  of  Manchester  lend  out  sets 
of  slides  illustrative  of  the  virtues  of  co-operation. 
There  is  a  great  diflference  between  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies.  The  Wesleyans  report  a  constantly 
increasing  demand,  but  at  present  they  have  only  eight 
sets  of  slides,  whereas  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
forty  sets.  The  difference  may  perhaps  account  somewhat 
for  tho  contrast  between  the  growth  of  the  two  Societies. 

THE  CHURCH   MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  Is  the  best  of  all  for 
encouraging  the  use  of  lanterns.  In  1875  they  possessed 
a  single  lantern  and  19  slides,  and  for  that  they  had  no 
use.  To-day  they  have  40  sets  of  slides,  containing  1,200 
pictures,  and  they  find  them  inadequate  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  set  of  slides 
illustrating  the  Niger  district : — 

Map  of  Intertropical  Africa.  At  Breakfast  in  the  Streets. 


Map  of  Niger  Country. 
Slave  Catching. 
Slave  Gang. 
Slave  Dhow. 
Boy. 
Woman. 

Bishop  Crowther. 
Bishop  Crowther's 
Teachers. 


Pastors  and 


Selling  Indigo. 
Shango. 
Cocoanut  Palm. 
Master  and  Servants. 
A  Palaver. 

King  Ja  Ja  as  a  Medicine  Man. 

Canoe  Boys. 

Oko  Jumbo,  King  of  Bonny. 
Bonny. 


Removing  Church  across  the  Riven- 

**  The  Henry  Venn." 
Upper  Niger. 

Compound  in  Yoruba  Country. 
Mother  and  Children  in  Yoruba^ 

Country. 
Travelling  in  Yomba  Country. 
Persecution  in  Abeokuta. 
Burial  of  a  Stranger. 
Abeokuta  Chiefs  and  Attendants. 


The  Old  Church  at  Bonny. 
Bonny  Chie^  and  Family. 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bonny. 
Hulks. 

Mercliant  Boat. 
In  the  Stocks. 
Worshipping  the  Moon. 
Ifa. 

Bishop  Crowther  and  Idols. 
Brass. 

Delti  of  the  Nig«r. 

Similar  sets  can  be  had  for  almost  every  part  of  the^ 
non-Christian  world. 

THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND  **  GOSPEL  TEMPERANCE." 

The  Hon.  Home  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Societ^r 

wiites : — 

Our  stock  of  slides  and  lanterns  is  very  small.  We  fin^ 
this  class  of  entertainment  taking  the  place  very  much  of  the 
ordinary  Bible  Society  meeting.  We  have  four  lanterns,  one^ 
a  double  one. 

The  list  of  their  slides  includes— "The  Book  and  it®- 
Story  " — 39  slides  ;  "  How  we  got  our  Bible  " — 74  slides.. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bae,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Gospel  Temperance* 
Mission,  Hoxton  Hall,  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

Our  lantern  work  at  Hoxton  Hall  has  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  hired  slides  and  lanterns,  and  has,  until  this  season,, 
been  occasional  rather  than  systematic.  This  season,  how- 
ever, we  are  having  a  series  of  lantern  lectures  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  each  month,  with  an  extra  on  December  20th 
of  Stanley's  "  Darkest  Africa  "  (Mr.  Pexton's  slides).  A  new- 
lecture,  illustrating  Darkest  England,"  will  be  readjr 
shortly,  the  views  being  taken  principally  from  "How  the- 
Poor  Live,"  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mission  of  the  mapc-lantem  is* 
capable  of  being  carried  to  most  beneficial  ends,  and  that^ 
the  pictorial  illustration  of  a  scene  is  better  than  the  finest' 
verbal  description  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Our* 
X)eople  at  Hoxton  are  surprising  in  their  appreciation  of  fine- 
language,  but  they  delight  more  in  fine  views. 

THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Propagandist  Societies  which  do  the  most  in 
magic  lanterns  are  the  Church  of  England  Temperance? 
Society  and  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  The  Secretary 
of  the  former  says  : — 

During  the  past  year  we  have  found  the  lantern  increasingly 
useful,  both  for  giving  information  as  to  our  work,  and  for  thep 
practical  promotion  of  the  principles  of  temperance.  We^ 
have  ourselves  prepared  several  special  sets  of  slides  during- 
the  past  year,  and  so  highly  is  thek  usefulness  appreciated,.. 
that  we  are  supplying  in  London  and  neighbourhood  on  an? 
average  about  three  or  four  entertainments  every  night.  We- 
are  spending  annually  a  considerable  sum  in  preparing  this^ 
portion  of  our  work  for  thorough  and  practical  usefulness. 

The  C.E.T.  Society  Advertise  the  following  list  of  new- 
lecture  and  reading  sets  for  1890-1,  which  they  have  irr» 
readiness  for  sale  or  hire.  I  quote  it  because  it  is  a  good: 
average  collection  of  the  kind  of  slides  at  present  in  use : — 


A  TYPICAL  LIST  OP  SLIDES^ 


No.  of 
Slides. 

Abbeys  and  Castles  of  England, 

Old    60 

Abbeys  of  Great  Britain   ...  52 

.£sop's  Fables   23 

Alhambra    26 

All  about  a  London  Daily  .  50 
Ancient  Kingdom  of  Fife  ...  54 

Argentine  Republic   60 

Barbadoes  and  Trinidad  ...  49 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs  30 

British  Army   20 

Bunyan'sPilgrim'sProgrcss  40  &  32 
Castles  and  Abbeys  of  Eng- 
land, among  the  Ruined  30 


Castles  and  thefr  Legends  ... 
Cathedrals  of  England 
Central  Africa,  Peril  and 

Adventure  fn   

Christy's  Old  Organ 

Constantinople   

Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  the 
Crossing  Sweepers,  the 
"  Curfew  must  not  Ring  To- 
night "   

Day    at   Chatsworth  and 

tiaddon  Hall   

Dick  and  His  Donkey 
DoreBiUe  ^ 


No.  of 
Slides. 


42 
3& 

4» 
24 
60- 
9* 


24. 
250» 
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No.  of 
Slides 

Dream  of  Bogene  Amn  ...  Itf 

But  Coast  of  Africa  ...  50 
Bnglish  Cathedrals : 

(Smterbury   24 

Wells    30 

Bly   18 

Wincheater   25 

Salhtmry    24 

Bxeter    14 

York   26 

Chester    20 

Lincoln    17 

Bnoch  Arden   20 

Evening  with  Shakespeare  36 

Fire  Engines  and  Firemen  9 

Flowers    26 

Forth  Bridge   12 

General  (Gordon    24 

Qiants'  Causeway    32 

**Olve  me  a  Penny,  Sir"  ...  4 

Greenland's  Icy  Mountains  50 

Heart,  and  how  it  beats   ...  36 

Histonr  of  a  Cotton  Bale  ...  10 

 of  a  Grain  of  Hice     ...  7 

 of  a  Pound  of  Sugar  ...  10 

 of  a  Pound  of  Tta     ...  10 

 of  a  Scuttle  of  Coals  ...  10 

 of  Joseph    13 

Hogarth's  Workt    13 

Ho^  Land    40  &  80 

How  the  Forth  Bridge  was 

built   37 

Hymns   4U0 

In  the  Harbour    9 

In  the  Workhouse   9 

Jack  the  Conqueror        ...  35 

Jamaica,  Views  of   50 

Johnny  Gilpin    13 

John  Floii0hmaxi's  Picture 

Hymns    17 

John  Ploughman's  Pictures  38 

Land  of  Gold   16 

Life  of  a  Gnat    6 

 of  a  Pkmt    39 

little  Tlx    14 

Match  Qiri    9 

London  to  Monnt  Blanc  ...  55 

 to  Rome   50 

 to  Falls  of  Niafipira    ...  46 


Lost  Child   

Maps   

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

 the  Maid  of  the  Inn  ... 

Matron's  Story   

Mottoes  

Naples,  Bay  of   

Neddie's  Care ;  or  Suffer  the 

LitUe  Children   

Nellie's  Prayer   

Only  a  Buiich  of  Cherries... 
Our  Bread,  and  How  we  get 

it  ...   

Prince  of  Wales's  Visit  to 

India  

Paris  Exhibition   

Pompeii   

Poor  Mike   

Po«traiU   

Principal  EvenU  in  the  Life 

of  the  Queen   

River  Thames,  the  

Rome   

Road  to  Heaven   

Rochester,  City  of  

Round  the  World  in  a  Yacht 

 with  a  Camera  ... 

Scotland,  Highlands  of  ... 

 Ruined,  Castles  of  ... 

 Stately  Homes  of 

Scripture  Series   

Shakespeare's  County 
Soldier  s  Rttum,  the 
Some  Interesting  Places  in 

English  History  

Soudan  War  

Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Relief 

Expedition  

Sylvan  Wye  

Street  Tumblers   

The  Gipsy's  Revenge 
The  House  we  Live  in 

Malle  Scnibb  

True  Story  of  the  Old  Coach- 
ing Days   

Visit  to  the  British  Museum 

Walk  in  the  Zoo   

Wanderings  in  Bible  Lands 
Yachts  and  Yachting 


Naof 
Slides 

32 
21 
24 
10 
12 


13 
11 
34 


£6 

50 
18 
289 

50 
60 
50 

8 
23 
45 
60 
52 
36 
36 
330 
43 

4 

36 
42 

43 

30 
10 
Ji2 
53 
34 

10 
50 
48 
54 
24 


SPECIAL  TEMPERANCE  SUBJECTS. 


Almost  Wrecked    32 

Boonsand  Blessings   16 

Bottle.  The    8 

Biter  Bit,  The    5 

Buy  your  own  Cherries    ...  10 

Bottle  Imp,  The    35 

Buy  your  own  Goose       ...  6 

Cellar  Ghost,  The   

Church  Temperance  Work  52 

Come  Home.  Father       ...  8 

Dan  Dabberton's  Dream  ...  14 

Dream  of  the  Reveller     ...  12 

Drunkard's  Chi  Wren       ...  8 

Foolish  Topers,  The        ...  12 

Fool's  Pence,  The    8 

Give  me  a  Penny,  Sir      ...  4 

Heathen  Chinee,  The      ...  9 

He^  Benny    38 

I  have  drunk  my  last  Glass  4 

Jacob  Goodheart    20 

Jessica's  First  Praver      ...  10 

John  Hampden's  Home    ...  6 

John  Tregenoweth   18 

Matt  Stubb's  Dream   13 

Meg  and  her  Brother  Ben  ...  13 


Morrow  of  the  Caronse,  Whe  9 

Neddie's  Care   25 

Nellie's  Dark  Days   14 

News  Boy's  Debt,  The      ...  6 

Oiled  Feather   12 

Old  Old  Story,  The   6 

Old  Story,  An   26 

Our  Father's  Care    14 

Poor  Mike    18 

Progress  of  Intemperance...  6 

Return  from  the  Tai-em,  The  4 

Road  to  Heaven,  The       ...  6 

Serpent,  The   10 

Sam  Bowen's  Dream        ...  12 

Stumps    21 

Saved  from  the  Sea   10 

Sir  Jasper,  The  Trial  of    ...  25 

Ticket  of  Leave    10 

Theo's  Resolve    18 

There's  Help  at  Hand      ...  28 

Told  to  the  Missk)nary     ...  4 

Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam ...  K 

Treacherous  Help,  The    ...  4 

Which  Side  Wins    25 

Worship  of  Bacchus   14 


THE  BAND  OF  HOPE. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  Union  : — 

For  many  years  our  Committee  have  arranged  for  magic- 
lantern  lectures  to  be  given  in  orphan  asylums,  training 
ships,  refuges,  workhouse  schools,  and  kindred  institutions, 
"^ree  of  any  charge  whatever.  The  large  London  Board  Schools 
are  also  -visited  in  the  same  way. 

Our  Bands  of  Hope,  of  which  there  are  some  17,000  in  the 
country,  are  charged  a  small  fee,  which  does  not  cover  the 
outlay.  Thus  associated  societies  in  London  secure  the 
services  of  a  lecturer,  exhibitor,  and  a  first-class  lime-light 
display  for  one  pound  (£1).   By  these  means  the  societies 


not  only  have  an  evening's  innocent  amusement,  but  are 
able  to  help  their  funds  considerably. 

Our  exhibitions  during  the  winter  season,  with  our  own 
lectures,  number  about  400.  Many  of  our  local  unions,  of 
which  there  are  over  120,  carry  out  similar  arrangements  on 
their  own  account,  and  thus  thocusands  of  societies  every 
year  come  under  the  **  Mission  of  the  Magic-Lantern." 

In  connection  with  our  trading  department,  we  both  sell 
and  let  out  on  hire  magic-lantern  slides.  A  large  number  of 
our  friends  have  lanterns,  and  by  hiring  sets  of  slides  they 
are  enabled  to  give  much  pleasure  and  instruction  at  a  small 
outlay.  Our  societies  very  largely  take  advantage  of  these 
hiring  arrangements. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Union  possesses  five  sets  of  first- 
class  dissolving  view  lanterns ;  these,  when  n^t  engaged, 
are  employed  in  giving  free  entertainments  in  workhouses 
and  in  schools. 

THE  EECBEATIVE  EVENING  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association  has  thrown 
itself  into  the  lantern  business  with  hearty  goodwill. 
One  week  lately  they  used  the  lanterns  in  ninety  schools 
in  London,  and  further  lent  out  slides  to  twenty  places  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  following  excellent  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Flower,  M.A.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  speaks  for  itself : — 

We  have  now  a  fairly  large  stock  to  illustrate  geography 
and  travel,  and  a  few  for  history,  but  the  publication  of 
additional  sets  on  successive  periods  of  history,  English 
and  other,  is  still  greatly  to  be  desired.  We  are  g^radua^Iy 
getting  slides  for  science  teaching  too,  as  the  demand  extends 
and  as  our  funds  permit.  Under  this  heading  we  teach 
astronomy,  botany,  electricity,  geology,  heat,  light,  magnetism 
mechanics  (Forth  Bridge,  &c.),  natural  history,  physiology,* 
physiography  and  sound.  Many  also  of  the  miscellaneous 
reading  lessons  in  evening  schools  are  illustrated  by  such 
slides  as  '*  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,"  "  The  Pied  Piper,"  "  The 
Dogs  and  Monks  of  St.  Bernard,"  "  Bob  the  Fireman,"  "  All 
about  a  London  Daily,"  "  Our  Coal,  and  how  we  get  it,"  and  a 
few  temperance  tales. 

Our  general  object,  as  you  know,  is  to  interest  and  instruct 
those  who  come  tired  to  evening  schools,  approaching  the 
mind  by  the  double  avenue  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The 
object  lesson  is  in  fact  the  main  idea  that  underlies  all 
recreative  and  practical  teaching.  By  this  means  we  give 
the  maximum  of  instruction  with  the  minimum  of  drudgery. 

Some  of  our  voluntary  teachers  have  found  the  lantern 
very  helpful  in  giving  lessons  in  mental  arithmetic.  They 
procure  plain  glass  slides,  and,  after  preparing  them  with 
common  Brunswick  black,  scratch  in  the  requisite  figures 
with  a  needle.  Evidently  this  plan  may  be  applied  with  the 
best  results  to  other  subjects  too,  especially  if  the  teacher 
has  some  sense  of  humour,  and  keeps  it  well  under  control. 

In  some  instances  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  lantern  has 
been  used  for  Sunday  evening  meetings  and  services.  A  good 
many  empty  churches  in  town  or  villi^  might  be  filled  so, 
and  dreary  meetings  of  Bands  of  Hope  vitalized.  The  first 
requisite  is  to  secure  a  clear  picture,  which  means  having 
good  apparatus,  well  manipulated.  The  next,  and  equally 
important,  is  t-o  have  a  sensible  and  lively  talker— I  won't  say 
lecturer— to  describe  the  scenes,  for  the  **  reader  "  who  drones 
away  at  the  printed  "  lecture  "  had  need  have  a  very  patient 
audience  I 

A  capital  oil  lantern  and  screen  may  be  procured  for  room* 
of  moderate  size  for  about  £3,  and  may  be  fitted  up  for  lime- 
light  for  another  25s. 

The  best  screen  is  a  smooth,  white  wall  ;  but  as  this  is  apt 
to  get  dirty,  and  is  not  easily  transferred,  the  next  best  is  a 
screen  of  tough  paper  or  linen,  which  will  roll  up  like  a 
window-blind. 

As  for  the  talkers  of  the  right  sort,  there  are  plenty  of 
them  to  be  found,  men  and  women  in  almost  every  corn- 
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iDunity,  who,  having  had  a  pleasant  gummer  holiday,  can,  by 
the  help  of  good  pictures  and  a  little  reading-up,  give  an 
interesting  account  of  it.  The  very  attempt  to  do  this,  as  I 
have  often  found,  is  to  the  traveller  himself,  as  well  as  to 
otliers,  an  immense  pleasure. 

THE  LA>'TERX  IN  THE  STREET. 

The  lantern  is  in  constant  use  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Ilegent  Street,  both  for  education  and  amusement.  The 
Polytechnic  also  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  has 
proved  the  popularity  and  practicability  of  using  the 
lantern  to  throw  pictures  upon  a  street  wall.  The  pictures, 
thrown  90  feet  across  Regent  Street  upon  a  sheet  placed 
opposite  the  Polytechnic,  were  clear  and  distinct  and 
attracted  great  crowds.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  for  advertising  purposes  is  practised  on  the 
Parisian  boulevards.  A  picture  appears  in  the  centre. 
Hanked  by  advertisements  on  each  side.  Both  picture 
and  advertisements  are  continually  changed.  But 
they  are  not  up  to  much  ;  they  are  only  useful  as  indi- 
cating what  use  can  be  made  of  the  lantern  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  people  in  the  street.  When  the 
Magic  Lantern  Mission  is  in  full  working  order  there  will 
not  be  a  single  squalid  slum  in  any  great  city  which  will 
not  have  its  weekly  visit  from  the  peripatetic  magic-lantern 
missioner,  who  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  will 
throw  upon  a  sheet  hung  on  some  blank  wall  r^iant 
shapes  of  grace  and  beauty. 

THE  MAGIC-LANTERN  MISSION. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Magic-Lantern  Mission,  but 
there  is  no  Magic-Lantern  Mission.  No,  the  more's  the 
pity  ;  but  there  is  to  be.  That  is  why  this  article  is 
written.  I  want  my  helpers  and  associates,  and  all  of 
those  my  readers  who  sympathize  with  attempts  to  bring 
light,  and  colour,  and  interest  into  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-men,  to  lay  their  heads  together  and  see  if  we  can- 
not do  something  substantial  and  practical  towards  the 
more  systematic  employment  of  the  magic-lanteni.  I 
have  briefly  described  what  is  done  at  present.  It 
is  a  mere  nothing  to  that  which  might  be  done  if  once 
the  idea  of  a  Magic-Lantern  Mission  ** caught  on."  A 
Magic -Lantern  Mission,  it  will  be  said,  is  absurd,  because 
a  magic-lantern  is  a  mere  instrument  that  may  be  used  for 
any  purpose.  But  is  it  more  absurd  than  a  movement  for 
extending  Sunday  Schools  ?  You  can  teach  anything  by 
means  of  a  Sunday  school,  just  as  you  can  teach  anything 
by  means  of  a  magic-lantern.  Why  not,  then,  a  Magic- 
L^ntem  Mission,  with  magic-lantern  missionaries  in  every 
town  in  the  land  ?  Before  the  days  of  Raikcs — Robert 
Raikes,  not  Raikes  of  the  G.P.O. — it  would  have  seemed 
as  absurd  to  propose  that  there  should  be  Sunday  schools 
and  Sunday-school  teachers.  Now  a  village  without  a 
Sunday  school  is  regarded  as  phenomenally  benighted. 
So  it  will  be,  I  hope,  before  long  with  the  village  that 
has  no  magic-lantern. 

A  WIDE  FIELD  FOR  USEFUL  WORK. 

Here  is  a  great  field  for  helpful  usefulness,  entrance 
to  which  is  barred  by  no  theological  shibboleth,  and  ob- 
structed by  no  heavy  toll  or  costly  fee.  To  endow  each 
village  or  each  parish  with  a  magic  lantern  would  not 
cost  more  than  a  £5  note,  and  when  once  the  lantern  is 
secured,  an  endless  succession  of  slides  can  be  secured  at 
an  almost  nominal  cost.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
lends  its  slides  for  nothing.  The  Band  of  Hope  Union 
charges  four  shillings  per  set,  while  the  Recreative 
Evening  Schools*  Association  lends  a  hundred  slides  for 
thirteen  weeks  for  7s.  6d.  to  any  association  or  cchool 
that  subscribes  £1  Is.  to  the  funds.    It  is  obvious  that. 
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if  once  we  got  such  a  mission  on  foot,  we  could  soon 
establish  a  kmd  of  Magic- Lantern  Mudies,  which  would 
enable  all  subscribing  branches  ef  the  mission  to  secure  a 
constant  succession  of  the  newest  and  best  slides. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

But  there  is  no  need  at  the  beginning  to  buy  a  lantern. 
You  can  hire  one  from  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  at  from 
4s.,  including  sheet,  to  30s.  a  night.  If  you  cannot 
talk  yourself,  you  can  hire  an  operator  and  lantern  com- 
plete for  from  £1  to  £2  5s.  Od.  a  night,  plus  travelling 
expenses.  The  Magic-Lantern  Mission  offers  ample 
scope  for  the  co-operation  of  those  who  have  money,  but 
who  cannot  render  active  service,  and  of  those  who  can  talk 
and  exhibit,  but  who  have  no  means  of  buying  a  lantern. 
The  chief  difficulty  will  not  be  the  money,  but  the  personal 
service.  But  if  in  every  parish  there  are  half-a-dozen 
men  and  women  who  will  spend  an  hour  a  week  in 
drumming  the  Catecliism  or  the  Scripture  lesson  into  tlie 
heads  of  their  classes,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  each 
parish  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  man  or  woman 
who  will  be  willing  to  spend  an  hour  in  explaining  the 
pictures  thrown  by  the  lantern  on  the  wall  ?  It  is  so  easy 
to  talk  when  the  picture  keeps  up  the  interest,  and  the 
iantem  gives  all  the  eloquence  of  light  and  colour  to 
your  tale. 

THE  LANTERX  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

A  correspondent  writing  on  this  subject  from  Lurgan, 
on  Nov.  21st : — 

Mr.  McCaughey,  one  of  our  Town  Commissioners,  on  rend- 
ing your  comments  about  doing  something  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  life  of  workhouse  inmates,  suggested  to  me,  and 
I  heartily  agreed  with  him,  that  it  would  be  a  verv  good 
thing  to  give  them  a  magic  lantern  entertainment  during  each 
of  the  winter  months.  We  have  already  given  one  entertain- 
ment, which  has  been  appreciated  to  the  utmost  by 
the  poor  inmates.  Our  loeal  newspapers  have  been  loud  in 
their  praises,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians,  through  their 
chairman,  have  expressed  their  warmest  good  "  wishes. 
Amidst  other  amusing  and  instructive  views  he  gave  a  series 
of  *•  Stanley—In  Larkest  Africa,"  with  a  short  explanation 
of  each  picture.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  magic  lantern 
is  an  excellent  means  of  amusing  and  instructing  workliouse 
inmates,  and  as  so  many  lanterns  are  scattered  over  the 
country,  surely  amongst  the  hosts  of  your  readerjj,  if  you 
only  mentioned  the  matter,  many  would  be  only  too  glad*  to 
do  as  we  have  done.  At  Christmas  the  inmates  of  Lurgan 
workhouse  have  an  annual  treat.  We  intend  to  give  them 
another  evening's  entertainment  before  then. 

A  STANDARD  OF  MINIMA. 

There  ought  to  be  one  lantern  performance  a  week  in 
every  workhouse  in  the  country  every  winter  ;  there 
'ought  to  be  at  least  one  lanteni  service  a  week  for  six 
months  in  the  year  in  every  Sunday  school  in  the  land. 
These  are  the  indispensable,  irreducible  minima  at  which 
the  Magic-Lantern  Mission  should  aim.  In  every 
village  a  magic  lanteni,  in  every  county  a  circulating 
library,  so  to  speak,  of  slides.  In  time,  who  knows 
but  the  Mission  may  become  so  firmly  estiiblished 
amongst  us  that  no  one  will  go  abroad  without 
foeliiig  bound,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  neighbours,  to 
describe  the  scenes  he  has  witnessed  on  his  return  with 
the  ready  aid  of  views  taken  by  the  kodak,  rendereil 
visible  by  the  lantern  and  the  dissolving  view.  We  can- 
not take  our  neighbours  with  us  to  the  Alps,  or  to  the 
picture  galleries  of  'Italy ;  we  can  at  least  show  them 
pictures  of  the  glories  which  we  have  seen,  and  describe 
the  treasures  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  visit. 
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THE  ONE  THI?;©  needful. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  party  politics,  desiring  to 
keep  the  Magic-Lantern  Mission  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  rancour  of  partizanship.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
party  which  neglects  the  lantern  will  run  great  danger  of 
finding  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  polls.  In  conclusion,  I 
invite  suggestions  and  information  from  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  To  all  helpers  and  to  those  who 
desire  to  help  I  will  forward  as  many  reprints  of  this 
article  in  the  shape  of  a  tract  for  distribution  in 
the  right  quarters  as  they  can  profitably  dispose 
of.  The  first  thing  to  ascertain  in  each  district  is, 
how  far  short  it  comes  of  the  irreducible  minima 
laid  down  above,  and  the  second  thing  is  to  get  to 
know  what  the  best  people  think  would  be  the  best  way 
of  attaining  that  standard.  But  by  far  the  most  im- 
l>ortont  thing  is  to  discover  the  men  and  women  in  each 
district  who  are  willing  to  devote  say  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  winter  months  to  thig  Mission  of  the  Magic- 
Lantern.  Given  but  one  such  in  each  parish,  and  all  the 
rest  will  follow.  Who  are  there  who  will  volunteer  as 
Missioners  of  the  Magic  Lantern?  A  great  work  lies 
before  them,  and  one  which,  adequately  carried  out,  will 
amount  to  a  new  and  far  more  popular  system  of 
Univei-sity  Extension  lectures  than  any  they  yet  dreamed 
of  either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
begin  this  good  work  this  Christmas  time,  I  print  the 
following  sensible  suggestions  on  lecturing  with  lantern 
from  the  pamphlet  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  :  — 

Read  round  your  subject. 

Make  good  use  of  your  first  picture,  which  should  always 
be  a  map,  introducing  here  any  historical  sketch,  or  grouping 
of  languages  or  races,  and  the  like. 

Have  a  short  list  of  your  slides ;  group  them  to  ypur  own 
satisfaction,  and  be  ready  to  talk  for  some  time  on  any  one 
of  them. 

Get  to  know  your  pictures  beforehand,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
point  readily  to  objects  of  interest. 

Use  your  slides  as  "  illustrations  " — reminders ;  do  not 
make  your  lecture  on  Mission  Work  "  a  detailed  description 
of  a  set  of  views.  At  the  same  time  master  the  details  as  far 
as  possible. 

Keep  order  yourself  during  your  lecture,  oovering  the  light 
or  withdrawing  the  slide  as  the  last  resort. 

Keep   still  silence.**   Do  not  shout,  but  be  heard. 

Group  your  facts ;  let  your  "  sermonettes  "  be  very  short. 

Fix  on  at  least  one  practical  gain — boxes,  magazines,  more 
frequent  meetings,  prayer,  &c.,  Ace,  and  speak  plainly  of  what 
is  desired. 

Say  what  you  know,  and  speak  positively — do  not  surmise. 

Avoid  catch  sayings — "  And  now  well  pass  on,"  **  Our  next 
picture  is,"  £cc. 

Do  not  apologize  for  anything  till  you  conclude. 

If  lecturing  with  an  operator,  arrange  witli  him  beforehand 
what  shall  be  the  signal  for  change  of  slide,  and  let  it  be  ono 
ms  little  likely  to  be  observed  as  possible. 


HINTS  ON  the  purchase  AND  MAIMOEMENT  OP  LANTERN. 

In  purchasing  a  lantern  there  is  choice  between :— (1) 
Oil;  (2)  gasbiunial;  and  (3)  miniature  single  gas  lantern. 
For  country  districts  (1)  must  be  used  ;  (2)  is  most  serviceable 
for  parochial  purposes ;  but  (3)  is  much  to  be  preferred  for 
itinerant  lecturers,  being  much  cheaper,  more  portable,  more 
easily  worked,  and  showing  a  brighter  picture.  In  any  case 
a  4-inch  condenser  and  the  latest  lenses  should  be  secured. 

For  ordinary  use  a  10-ft.  transparent  sheet  is  best.  Very 
large  halls  require  special  provision,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  small  pictures  are  best  seen.  Must  be  specially  prepared 
with* stout  binding — especially  at  comers— and  a  few  loops  on 
each  side. 

A  small  hammer,  a  spanner,  a  gas  key,  and  a  few  stout 
nails,  string,  and  matches  should  be  carried ;  &lso  20  ft.  of 
best  india-rubber  tubing  (not  lined),  with  a  few  short  pieces 
to  stop-up  gas  burners. 

Go  to  C.M.  House  or  to  Newton's,  and  see  the  lantern  and 
apparatus  put  in  order  for  working,  and  then  put  it  together 
yourself.  Practical  directions  are  infinitely  superior  to  written 
ones. 

The  cost  of  conve3ring  slides  to  and  from  the  central 
office  is  in  all  cases  borne  by  the  person  hiring  the  slides, 
who  is  also  responsible  for  breakage.  The  following  are 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  for  lantern  lectures  : — 

To  affiliated  branches  of  the  Society,  a  fee  of  one  guinea 
and  travelling  expenses. 

To  non-afiuliated  societies,  a  fee  of  two  guineas  niid 
travelling  expenses. 

The  cost  of  the  exhibition  to  be  discharged  on  the  night 
of  meeting,  and  for  this  purpose  the  exhibitor  is  authorised 
to  give  the  necessary  receipt. 

Slides  (when  disengaged)  will  be  lent  to  any  affiliated 
branch  at  Is.  per  dozen  and  carriage  both  ways.  By  pay- 
ment of  £1  Is.  300  slides  can  be  had  on  hire  in  quantities 
as  required. 

In  all  cases  the  slides  must  be  returned  to  the  dep6t  within 
24  hours,  or  Is.  per  dozen  extra  will  be  charg-^  for  every 
24  hours.  Advice  to  be  sent  how  and  when  retmv  id.  Slides 
can  also  be  hired  at  5s.  per  dozen  per  month. 

Hire  of  lantern,  5s. ;  hire  of  dissolving  views,  Ts.  Cd. ; 
oxygen  gas,  4d.  per  foot ;  operator,  5s. ;  sheet.  Is. 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  following  are  the  addresses  of  some  of  the 
societies  which  lend  out  slides  : — 

The  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association,  37,  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  4,  Ludgate  HiM 
E  C. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperonce  Society,  9,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  following  are  the  leading  firms  of  opticians  which  do 
business  in  magic  lanterns  and  slides : — 
Newton  and  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Negretti  and  Zambia,  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C. 
Steward.  J.  H.,  457.  Strand.  W.C. 
Wood,  E.  G..  74,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Wrench,  Jno.  and  Son,  60,  Graves  Inn  Road,  W.a 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR  CHRISTMASTIDE. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  CANADIAN  COLONISTS. 


A  SUOOESTION  BY   LADY  ABEBDEEN. 


nADY  ABERDEEN,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  sent  me  the 
following  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  colonists  of  our 
race  who  are  beginning  to  scatter  themselves 
along  the  great  North-West.  I  am  delighted  to  publish 
Lady  Aberdeen's  letter  because  of  tha  opportunity  it 
affords  us  of  testifying  in  a  simple  and  tmobtrusive  way 
the  kindly  feelings  which  are  entertained  between  these 
of  us  who  remain  in  the  old  country  and  the  brethren 
beyond  the  seas.  In  order  to  give  more  immediate  point 
to  Lady  Aberdeen's  appeal,  I  would  ask  those  of  my 
readers  who  are  in  s^pathy  with  the  spirit  of  Lady 
Aberdeen's  letter  to  oo>operate  with  me  in  making  up  a 
substantial  parcel  of  Christmas  publications  to  des- 
patched to  Winnipeg.  This  year,  as  every  previous  year,  at 
least  a  miUien  of  illustrated  publications,  many  of  them 
accompanied  by  sheets  of  considerable  artistic  merit,  are 
circulated  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  We  buy 
these  things,  we  read  them,  and  then  for  the  most  part 
put  them  aside.  This  year  I  hope  a  considerable,  portion 
of  these  publications  will  find  their  way  into  our  work- 
houses, nut  at  the  same  time  I  venture  to  hope  that  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  Christmas  literature  of  the  year 
ma^  find  its  way  to  far  Winnipeg.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  has  imdertaken  to  forward  any  parcel  of  such 
literature  free  over  its  lines.  In  order  to  respond  in  the 
same  spirit  to  Lady  Aberdeen's  appeal,  I  will  undertake 
to  arrange  for  the  free  transit  of  such  parcels  as 
may  be  sent  me,  or  made  up  in  various  centres  of  the 
country,  across  the  Atlantic.  If  anv  person,  there- 
fore, is  moved  to  respond  to  Lady  Abendeen's  appeal, 
and  will  send  any  illustrated  magazine,  book,  or 
coloured  picture  to  me,  or  intimate  where  it  can  be 
obtained  m  any  of  the  towns  in  which  our  Association  of 
Helpers  is  represented,  I  wiH  be  delighted  to  undertake 
the  task  of  forwarding  them  to  the  Canadian  side.  I  am 
the  more  disposed  to  make  this  appeal  because  of  the 
letter  which  I  received  the  other  day  from  Winnipeg, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  community  of  interest  and 
sympathy  which  unites  the  English-speaking  race, 
whether  it  be  in  the  fertile  North- West  or  in  the  heart 
of  London.  The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
September  18th,  1890. 
"  Dear  Sib,— I  enclose  a  P.0.0.  for  5  dols.,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  would  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the 
London  poor  in  any  way  you  think  most  desirable. 
Having  great  svmpathy  for  the  work  of  vour  Society  of 
Helpers,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  a  Uttle^  if  possible^  in  so 
go*^  a  cause.  I  hke  your  Review  of  Reviews  so  much 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  t^nk  you  for  it  personally." 

The  interchange  of  Christmas  gifts  between  the  Old 
Country  and  the  latest  bom  Colony  is  a  pleasant  way  of 
reminding  both  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  great 
family. 


"  27,  Grosvenor  Square, 

November  3rd,  1890. 

"Dear  Mr.  Stead,— A  fortnight  ago  to-day  wo  leffc 
Winnipeg,  and  the  contrast  between  our  surroundings  in 
that  young  town  on  the  prairie  and  the  old  familiar  sights 
which  greeted  us  in  our  venerable  old  London,  presses 
home  on  my  memory  a  promise  made  to  the  ladies  of 
Manitoba — a  promise  to  which  I  confidently  undertook 
that  you  would  give  effect. 

"  litis  is  the  situation.  The  ladies  of  Winnipeg  kindlj 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  and  I  should  meet  together  to 
discuss  various  phases  of  women's  work.  We  had  there- 
fore a  largo  gathering  of  several  hundreds  of  women; 
and  just  returning,  as  we  then  were,  from  a  trip  to  the 
great  west  and  north-west  of  the  Dominion,  from  drives 
over  the  '  illimitable  prairies '  of  Manitoba  and  through 
the  dense  forests  of  British  Columbia,  I  could  not  but 
express  to  them  how  impressed  I  was  with  the  sense  of 
the  ree^nsibility  lying  on  women  of  this  young  nation, 
more  especially  on  the  women  inhabiting  Winnipeg,  the 
gateway  leading  to  all  the  regions  stretching  out  beyond. 
Thousands  of  new-comers  yearly  arrive  there  who  eie 
long  disperse  themselves  over  the  country,  and  will 
become  the  parents  of  this  'people  that  is  to  be.* 
And  Canada,  surely,  of  all  countries  on  earth,  has 
the  best  chance  of  developing  a  splendid  race.  She  hss 
no  stain  on  her  past,  her  people  from  the  first  have  pro- 
vided for  education  and  religion,  and  have  shown  the 
good  results  of  being  early  entrusted  with  the  responsl- 
bihties  of  self-government.  Her  material  resources 
seem  boundless,  her  climate  is  exhilarating,  the  w^ole 
atmosphere  is  full  of  faith  and  hope. 

"  Her  only  need  is  to  ensure  that  her  mew  citizens  wiB 
be  worthy  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  that  they, 
in  their  turn,  will  bring  up  a  ceneration  who  will  be  m 
glory  and  a  strength  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  secure  this,  is  that  only  the 
right  sort  of  people  shall  be  sent  out ;  but  that  being 
done  (and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  immigration  agents 
and  others  able  to  speak  with  authority  are  all  agreed 
that  the  quaUt^  of  the  emifirants  arriving  has  been 
improving  steadily),  much  stm  remains  to  l>e  accom- 
plished, which  can  only  be  carried  out  through  the  agency 
of  individuals,  kindly  hearts,  and  loving,  happy  homes, 
stretching  out  hands  of  welcome  to  the  strangers. 

'*  CaBadians  have  by  no  means  been  backward  in  promot- 
ing good  works,  and  it  is  most  refreshing  and  inspising  to 
find  scattered  abgut,  even  in  three  and  four  year  old 
towns,  not  only  churches,  and  chapels,  and  schools,  but 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and  orphans,  Youns  Men's 
and  Toung  Women's  CSiristian  Associations,  and  so  on. 
In  all  these  matters  the  women  cff^WinniDe^iase  shown 
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themselves  most  active,  but  they  fully  agreed  ^\  ith  me 
that  110  institution  or  association  can  nil  the  placr  of  the 
human  friend  whose  livinfij,  loving  sympathy  must  be  so 
often  sadly  needed  during  the  first  stni^^gles  m  a 
country  where  everybody  and  everything  seems  strange 
and  uiiw^  and  where  all  the  restraints  of  home  are  re- 
moved. 

^The  change 
of  scene 
tween  an  Eng- 
lish villaee  or  a 
Scotch  nillside 
to  a  bare  farm- 
house on  a 
Tast,  grassy 
plain,  on  which 
it  stands  out 
itself  as  the 
only  feature  to 
be  seen  on  the 
landscape,  and 
where  its  postal 
address  is  Lot 
2,  Section  III. 
W.,  must  be 
at  first  most 
trying.  No 
trees,  no  hedges, 
no  flowers,  no- 
thing that  makes 
home  look  home- 
hke.  And  every- 
thing has  *  to 
be  begun ;  the 
land  has  to  be 
cultivated,  the 
barns  ])uilt, 
the  implements 
bought,  and  all 
depends  on 
whether  it 
will  be  a  good 
wheat  year  or 
not,  or  whether 
a  frost  may 
oome  and  go  far 
to  spoil  the 
year's  wo  rk. 
Under  these 
circumstances, 
even  with  the 
hope  of  pros- 
perity in  the 
end,  would  it  be 
wonderful  if  the 
desire  for  higher 
things  than  the 
merely  materifd 
should  slowly  be 
crushed  out,  and 

is  there  not  a  danger  of  a  purely  money-making, 
iniserly,  self-absorbed  tyne  of  life  bein^  developed,  unless 
influences  of  another  and  more  elevatmg  kind  are  intro- 
duced? 

"We  talked  over  many  little  ways  in  which  women 
might  help  the  new-comers  in  tins  "direction,  both  those 
who  strayed  in  the  towns  and  th<>s(«  who  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  country,  but  it  i«  only  with  one  of  these 
plans  that  I  venture  to  entangle  you. " 

It  is  proposed  that,  as  far  as  possible,  a  list  should  be 
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kept  and  constantly  renewed  of  new  settlers,  and  that  a 
number  of  ladies  should  each  imdertake  to  send  parcels 
of  Hterature  of  all  sorts,  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
pictures  for  wails,  which  are  so  painfully  bare ;  also, 
perhaps,  flower  seeds,  and  seeds  for  trees,  to  plant  around 
the  Uttle  homestead,  and  thus,  in  time,  transform  the  lool: 

of  the  coun- 
try. The  seu- 
tiers  will  prob- 
ably be  asked 
to  subscribe 
enough  to  cover 
the  postage, 
and  the  C.P.R. 
has  already 
shown  itself 
generous  in 
being  willing 
to  carry  such 
parcels  free.  In 
time  it  is  hoped 
that  workers 
will  be  found  in 
aU  the  Uttle 
prairie  towns, 
and  if  e  'jom- 
municatioix  by 

!>ostcard  or  note 
or  even  by  the 
name  of  the 
sender  on  the 
wrapper,  as  you 
suggest  in  the 
wrapper  for  the 
Review  of  Re- 
views) is  set 
up,  between  the 
workers  and  the 
settler8,ties  mav 
be  created  which 
will  Hve  through 
eternity. 

"But  how  is 
the  hterature 
to  be  secured? 
The  ladies  of 
Winnipeg  are 
not  wealthy. 
Doubtless  they 
will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  good 
many  American 
hterary  periodi- 
cals from  their 
f r i e n  d  s  in 
Eastern  Canada, 
but  it  is  the 
home  hterature 
which  is  most 
wanted. 
"  Now,  win  your  helpen  help  P 

''I  leave  the  matter  confidently  with  you  and  them, 

and  do  not  apologize  for  thus  trouhhng  you. 

"  Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  the  Chief  J\istioo  (Winnipeg),  or 
Mrs.  Scarth,  wife  of  the  Dominion  M.P.  for  Winnipefr. 
will  be  glad  to  receive  any  pjircels  or  conmnujications 
on  the  subject,  pending  the  formation  of  a  Ladies'  Union 
in  Winnipeg,  and  the  appointment  of  a  seoretaiy  for  snbh 
work. — ^1  remain,  yours  sincerely^ 

"ISHBBL  AbBBDKEN." 
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WORK  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  TO  DO. 

THE  DICKY  BIRD  SOCIETY. 

While  repeatedly  suggesting  what  might  be  done  for 
the  children,  I  have  not  put  anything  forward  for  the 
children  to  do  for  .themselves.  This  Christmas  time  I 
hasten  to  make  atonement  for  the  previous  neglect  of 
those  who  constitute  at  least  one-half  of  the  population. 
I  would  like  to  ''^11  xhe  attention  of  my  readers,  especially 
those  who  are  i^arents  and  teachers,  to  the  manifold  op- 
portunities of  usefulness  which  are  skfiforded  by  tiie  organ- 
ization of  children,  either  in  Bands  of  Mercy  or  in  the 
association  very  quamtly  named  "The  Dicky  Bird 
Society."  I  will  deal  with  the  Dicky  Bird  Society  first. 
This  association,  which  has  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  B.uskin, 
and  many  other  eminent  persons  among  its  patrons,  has 
one  man  for  its  soul,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  W.  E. 
Adams,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
T  know  Mr.  Adams  of  old. 
In  the  trying  times  of  1878, 
when  Mr.  Cowen  was  using 
his  passionate  eloquence  in 
support  of  those  who  were 
hurrying  England  towards  war 
with  Russia,  Mr.  Adams  (who 
was  then  editing  the  weekly 
paper  owned  by  Mr.  Cowen) 
stoiKl  firm  to  his  guns  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  liberty  and 
of  right.  It  was  a  trying  ex- 
poiience,  and  one  under  which 
Mr.  Adams's  physical  health 
broke  down  for  the  time.  But 
lie  never  ceased  to  "  hold  the 
pitss,"  and  he  contiiuies  at  the 
present  moment  to  edit  the 
weekly  paper  wliich,  under  his 
editorship,  has  achieved  so 
great  a  success. 

The  following  is  an  account 
of  the  society  he  founded, 
lUid  which  now  numbers 
i'0(),000  members,  and  which, 
1  hope,  thanks  to  the  support 
of  my  readers,  will  speedily 
develop  until  it  secures  •  a 
incmborship  of  a  milUon. 
It  is  impossible  to  begin  too 
soon  to  train  children  for 
helpful  service  to  those  who 
arc  round  about  them,  and 
especially  the  dumb  creatures 
who  1  often  have  been  re- 
gard., i  as  fair  game  for  youth 
to  torture  and  to  kill. 


MB.  W.  E.  ADAMS. 


A  children's  society  axd  its  wobk. 


The  Dicky  Bird  Society,  conducted  by  Uncle  Toby  through 
the  columns  of  the  yerccastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  is  a  simple 
organization  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  ideas 
of  kindness  and  humanity.  It  wavS  established  in  1876,  and 
now  com^ises  considerably  more  than  200,000  members. 

The  object  of  the  Dicky  Bird  Society  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  name  that  was  given  to  it  by  the  children  themselves) 
is  to  develop  an  instinct  of  tenderness,  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  young  people  a  loathing  and  contempt  for  cruelty,  and  to 
divert  into  humane  channels  the  stream  of  youthful  taste  and 
energy.  And  the  means  by  which  this  object  is  accomplished 
are  of  the  simplest  character — so  simple  that  the  youngest 
child  can  understand  it.   These  means  consist  of  nothing 


more  than  a  pledge,  a  signature,  and  a  register  of  names. 
The  child  promises  to  ;be  *•  kind  to  all  living  things,"  to  feed 
the  birds  in  winter  time,  never  to  take  or  destroy  a  nest, 
and  to  use  all  its  influence  in  obtaining  other  members 
for  the  society.  Admission  is  obtained  when  the  child 
signs  a  document  to  this  effect,  or  writes  a  letter  to  Uncle 
Toby,  expressing  its  desire  to  become  a  member.  Carp 
is,  of  course,  exercised  in  making  sure  that  the  little  recruit 
quite  understands  what  it  has  promised  and  what  is  expected 
of  it.  When  the  stipulated  conditions  have  been  compli^ 
with,  the  names  are  entered  in  what  Uncle  Toby  calls  hia 
Big  Book— a  volume  of  vast  proportions,  which  has  several 
times  been  exhibited  in  Newcastle,  to  the  great  gratification 
and  wonderment  of  the  children. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  Dicky  Bmi  Society  had  enrolled 
100,000  members,  a  demonstmtion  of  children  was  held  in 
Newcastle  to  commemorate  the  event.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  society  to  make  any  public  show  or  appear- 
ance. Tne  celebration  took  the  form  of  a  procession 
through  the  streets  with  b^UnerB 
and  bands  of  music,  a  great 
gathering  of  children  in  the 
Tyne  Theatre  (the  largest  build- 
ing in  the  city,  which  was  twice 
filled  with  delighted  little  mem> 
bers),  and  speeches  in  honour 
of  the  occasion  from  mayors, 
aldermen,  clergymen,  and  other 
prominent  people  in  Newcastle. 
Further  evidences  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  society  have  since 
been  furnished,  such  as  special 
concerts,  entertainments,  fcc. 
Just  recently,  too,  Uncle  Toby 
thought  the  society  had  become 
sufficiently  important  to  justify 
him  in  asking  for  it  the  counten- 
ance of  eminent  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutta,  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  Lord  Armstrong,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Bishop 
of  Newcastle,  the  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  well- 
known  people— all  prominent  Id 
the  literary,  philanthropic,  scien- 
tific, or  religious  worlds  — 
cordially  gave  their  consent  to 
become  honorarj-  members  of  the 
Dicky  Bird  Society. 

But  the  work  on  which  Uncle 
Toby  particularly  prides  himself 
has  yet  to  be  mentione<l.  It  oo- 
curred  to  him  two  years  ago  that 
the  society  might  be  turned  to 
practical  use  in  obtaining  for  the 
poorest  and  most  attiicted  child- 
ren in  the  community  some 
little  enjoyment  at  Christmas.  Mr.  Labouchere  had  already 
supplied  an  example.  For  several  years  previously  Uncle 
Toby  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  making  certain  small 
presents  to  the  hapless  children  in  the  charitable  institn- 
tions  around  Newcastle.  These  presents  had.  for  the 
most  part,  taken  the  form  of  pictures  or  story-books. 
Well,  in  October,  1888,  Uncle  Toby  conceived  the  notion  that 
the  little  people  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
Dicky  Burd  Society  might  like  to  assist  in  the  work  he  had 
thus  performed.  If,  he  told  them,  they  would  send  him 
any  articles  that  would  be  likely  to  amuse  the  small 
victims  of  misfortune,  such  as  books,  doUs,  toys,  and 
so  forth,  he  would  undertake  to  distribute  them.  "There 
are,**  he  said,  "thousands  of  little  folks  in  our  work- 
houses, our  orphan  asylums,   and   our    children's  hos- 
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pitals,  who  have  never  had  the  chance  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  toys  and  picture-books  afford.  It  is  these 
children  whom  Uncle  Toby  wishes  to  gladden  by  some  slight 
token  of  sympathy  and  affection.'*  It  was  urged  that  such  a 
movement  as  he  contemplated  would  have  the  double  effect 
,  of  jpntifying  the  recipients  and  developing  a  sympathetic 
'  feeling  among  the  givers. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  surpassed  Uncle  Toby's  fondest 
anticipations.  Parcels  of  toys  were  sent  to  him  in  such 
numbers  that  he  had  to  engage  a  staff  of  assistants 
'  for  assorting  and  aiTanging  them.  Moreover,  the  collec- 
tion was  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  gave  so  much 
evidence  of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  little  folks  who 
resix)nded  to  his  appeal,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  the  gifts  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands.  The  7,700  toys  which  were  sent  to  him  in  1888  were 
therefore  set  out  on  staJJs  and  tables  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  Newcastle.  The  presents  were  so  displayed  that  the 
names  of  the  little  givers  were  shown  alongside  their 
contributions.  When  the  work 
of  arranging  them  had  been 

completed,    and     when  the 

Academy  of  Arts  presented  as 

pretty  an  appearance  as  could 

possibly  be  desired,  the  public 

were  invited  to  come  and  see 

what  kindly  little  children  could 

do  for  other  little  children  less 

fortunate  than  themselves.  The 

exhibition  remained  open  two 

days,  during  which  a  continuous 

flow  of  old  and  young  people 

passed  through  the  hall.  Uncle 

Toby   had   in   the  meantime 

asked  the  masters  of  work- 
houses and  the  managers  of  other 

institutions  in  which  poor  child- 
ren resided,  to  supply  him  with 

the  number  and  ages  of  the 

little  inmates.  Having  obtained 

this  information.    Uncle  Toby. 

with  the  help  of  a  large  staff  of 

assistants,  selected  suitable  toys 

from  the  stalls,  packed  them 

carefully  in  large  boxes,  and 

despatciied  them  to  the  various 

institutions.    It  thus  happened 

that  seven  or  eight  thousand 

poor     children   derived  some 

amount  of  pleasure  from  the 

efforts  which  Uncle  Toby  and 

the  members  of  the  Dicky  Bird 

Society  had  made. 

The  success  which  thus  at- 
tended the   first   attempt  of 

Uncle  Toby's  in  this  direction 

led  him  to   make  a  second 

experiment  in   1889.     As  he 

had  exi>ccted,  this  second  experiment  was  much  more 
successful  than  the  first.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
one  or  two  of  his  young  friends,  Uncle  Toby  issued 
to  well-known  members  of  the  society  what  he  called 
"  collecting  sheets."  These  sheets  gave  the  children,  to 
whom  they  were  supplied,  authority  to  collect  toys  and  gifts 
for  subsequent  distribution  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 
It  was,  however,  enjoined  that  the  children  who  were  trusted 
with  collecting  sheets  should  not  use  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  vex  or  pester  people  who  were  indisposed  to  assist  in  the 
enterprise.  The  new  plan  Uncle  Toby  adopted  had 
eminently  satisfactory  results.  Moreover,  a  much  larger 
number  of  people  became  interested  in  the  movement,  some 
of  whom  forwarded  contributions  in  money,  which  Uncle 
Toby  expended  to  the  best  advantage  in  such  toys  as  he 
thought  would  most  gratify  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  to 
receive  them.    Again  the  collection  was  exhibited  to  the 
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public  for  two  days.  Bixt  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  itself  was 
now  too  small  to  accommodate  the  great  variety  of  articles 
which  had  come  into  Uncle  Toby's  hands.  The  adjoining  room , 
called  the  Joiners'  Hall,  as  well  as  the  Academy  of  Arts,  was 
therefore  utilized  for  the  second  exhibition.  The  number 
of  exhibits  of  all  kinds  arranged  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  on  December  20th  and  21st,  1889,  amounted  to  13.500. 
or  nearly  double  as  many  as  were  collected  in  the  previous 
year.  The  second  exhibition,  like  the  first,  was  formally 
opened  bv  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  who  was  supported  by  a 
large  gatnering  of  clergj'men,  and  other  prominent  citizens. 
It  attracted  so  much  attention,  too,  that  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  numbers  who  visited  it  showed  that  no  fewer 
than  30,000  persons  passed  through  the  rooms  during  the  two 
days  the  exhibition  remained  open.  As  the  result  of  this 
increased  success,  Uncle  Toby  was  able  to  supply  nearly  fifty 
institutions  in  the  northern  and  more  distant  counties  with 
great  packages  of  toys.  Grateful  letters  of  thanks  from  the 
managers  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  from  the  gratified 
children  themselves,  were  after- 
wards received,  and  published 
in  the  NerccaatU  Weehtt/ 
Chrmicle. 

Uncle  Toby's  Toy  Scheme 
has  now  become  an  annual 
affair.  Hundreds  of  children 
connected  with  the  Dicky  Bird 
Society  are  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  making  or  collecting 
toys  for  distribution  at  Christ- 
mas. It  is  anticipated  that  a 
still  larger  supply  will  be  ob- 
tained this  year;  indeed,  there 
is  every  belief  and  anticipation 
that  the  number  of  toys  avail- 
able for  distribution  a  few  weeks 
hence  will  amount  to  something 
like  20,000.  As  the  exhibition 
of  toys  in  1889  outgrew  the  ac- 
commodation provided  for  the 
exhibition  of  1888,  so  will  the 
exhibition  of  the  present  year 
outgrow  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  1889.  Uncle  Toby  has, 
in  consequence,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  procure  larger  rooms 
than  those  which  were  placed 
at  his  disposal  on  previous  oc- 
casions. Arrangements  have 
therefore  been  made  with  the 
managers  of  the  schools  es- 
tablished by  the  late  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, in  Bath  Lane,  Newcastle, 
for  the  use  of  the  large  hall 
belonging  to  that  institution. 
It  goes  without  saying  that 
a  vast  amount  of  public  in- 
terest and  humane  feeling 
will  again  be  evoked  when  the  time  for  opening  the 
exhibition  arrives. 

Not  one  word  is  necessary  to  commend  such  projects  as 
Uncle  Toby  has  conceived  and  carried  out  in  Newcastle. 
What  has  been  done  has  not  only  afforded  temporary  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  to  thousands  of  poor  children,  but  has  hel{)ed  to 
establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  children  ot 
different  classes  of  society.  And  the  kindly  feeling  which 
has  thus  been  developed'  cannot  fail  to  have  important  in- 
fluences on  the  future  lives  of  the  children  concerned. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  prospect  this  year  i.s 
that  the  exhibition  of  toys  and  gifts  collected  in  Newcastle 
promises  to  be  an  even  greater  success  than  ever  before. 
Tim  is  no  reason  why  this  institution  should  not  be 
extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
world.   Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
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remain  -witk  its  working  centre  at  Kewcastle-on-Tyne ; 
still  it  will  be  necessa^  to  decentralize  considerably. 
Branches  of  the  Dicky  Bird  Society  could  be  orffanizMl 
in  every  great  town,  and  the  collection  of  toys 
and  gifts,  instead  of  being  localized  in  Newcastle, 
could  be  arranged  for  by  each  branch.  What  has 
been  done  in  Newcastle  could  be  done  elsewhere  ; 
it  only  requires  organization  to  bring  together  the 
little  people  and  to  accustom  them  from  childhood  to 
minister  to  the  suffering  and  unfortunate.  The  following 
is  a  form  of  apphcation  for  admission  to  the  Dicky  Bird 
Society,  which,  if  cut  out,  filled  in,  and  sent  to  Uncle  Toby 
at  Newcastle,  will  secure  the  enrolment  of  tbe  child  in  the 
big  book  "  of  Uncle  Toby  :— 

DICKY  BIRD  SOCIETY. 


EstdblUhed  1876, 


CONDUCJTBD  BY  UNCLE  TOBY. 


membeb's  pledge. 

I  hereby  promise  to  be  kind  to  all  living  things,  to  protect 
them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  feed  the  birds  in  the  winter 
time,  and  neyer  to  take  or  destroy  a  nest.  \  also  promise  to 
get  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  possible  to  join  the  Dicky  Bird 
Society. 

G^EBAL  BULES. 

Every  girl  or  boy  is  admitted  a  member  on  taking  the 
above  pledge.  Each  new  member  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
on  the  list  sent  to  Uncle  Toky. 

The  lists  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  attesting  the 
genuineness  of  the  signatures,  signed  by  the  officers  or  other 
members  of  the  society,  by  tbe  teachers  of  the  school  which 
the  proposed  members  attend,  or  by  the  parents  or  relatives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  join  the  society. 

In  case  the  new  member  cannot  write,  his  or  her  mark 
must  be  witnessed  in  the  same  way  as  the  signature. 

The  names,  when  thus  guaranteed,  will  be  entered  in  the 
Big  Book,  and  printed  in  the  J^eTccoftlc  Weekly  Chronicle. 

All  letters,  which  should  be  addressed  to  **  Uncle  Toby," 
Weekly  Chronicle,  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  mast  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Every  envelope  should  bear  outside  it,  at  the  top  left-hand 
corner,  a  drawing  or  picture  of  a  bird. 


FULL  NAME.  ADDRESS.  AGE. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  names  above  written  are  genuine. 
(SigJied; 

Date. 


"BANDS  OF  MERCY." 

Another  admirable  method  of  training  children  to  be 
kind  and  helpful  to  the  dumb  creation  is  by  promoting 
the  formation  of  Bands  of  Mercy.  Bands  of  Mercy  are 
the  Juvenile  Branches  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals..  This  organization  has  Bands  in 
active  work  not  only  in  every  part  of  England,  but  even 
fh  Australia.  Still,  there  are  many  places  where  the 
Band  of  Mercy  is  unknown,  and,  therefore,  I  can  hardly 
think  of  a  more  seasonable  Christmas  work  than  to  form 
8u«h  Bands  in  any  locality  where  they  are  non-existing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  will 
e»  ve  all  particulars  to  anyone  requiring  them.    Bands  of 
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Mercy,  as  a  rule,  hold  regular  meetings,  with  lectures, 
addresses,  recitations,  dialogues,  and  little  plays  pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Any  person  can 
join  a  band  on  signing  the  following  pledge  : — 

We  agree  to  be  kinil  to  aaimals,  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  protect  them  from  cruelty,  and  to  promote  their 
humane  treatment. 

Cards  of  membership,  with  medals  and  brooches,  are 
provided  at  cost  price  by  the  Society.  There  is  quite  a 
library  of  publications  issued  by  Messrs.  Partridge  and 
Co. ,  for  use  at  the  band  meetings. 

Magic  lantern  slides  are  provided  at  cost  price  to 
bands,  or  they  are.  hired  out  at  Is.  6d.  a  dozen,  coloured, 
carriage  paid  one  way.  There  is  a  halfpenny  monthly 
paper,  called  Band  of  Mercys  and  there  are  Band  of  Mercy 
song  books,  illustrated  wall  papers,  and  any  number  of 
tracts  for  carrying  on  the  propaganda  of  mercy. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  as  to  how  to  form 
a  band : — 

Call  together  a  few  friends  interested  in  the  protection  of 
animals  ;  read  to  them  from  the  Band  of  Merct/  reports  of 
work  done  by  various  Bands ;  explain  to  them  the  means  and 
objects  of  Bands,  and  the  good  results  they  yield  not  only  to 
animals,  but  to  the  moral  natures  of  the  members ;  pass  a 
resolution  that  a  Band  shall  then  and  there  be  formed, 
giving  to  it  at  the  same  time  a  distinctive  name. 

There  is  now  in  the  press  a  volume  of  500  pages  entitled 
"The  Humane  Educator,"  which  is  puklished  at  Ss.  6d. 
It  is  a  collection  of  noble  thoughts  in  poetry  and  prose, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  l^st  works  on  humanity  to 
animals  from  the  liteniture  of  every  English-speaking^ 
nation.  The  compiler,  I  believe,  is  Mrs.  Suchlin,  3, 
Marine  Parade,  Folkestone,  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause. 
I  take  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  : — 

The  compiler  has  kept  well  in  mind  the  requirements  at 
public  entertainments  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
B.S.P.C.A.,  or  to  raise  funds  for  Bands  of  Mercj*. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  WORKHOUSES. 

Christmas-time  will,  I  hope,  be  somewhat  brighter  this 
year  than  it  has  hitherto  been  for  the  inmates  of  our  work- 
houses. The  work  of  humanizing  our  workhouse  admini- 
stration, which  has  been  begun  by  the  regular  collection 
and  distribution  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  should 
receive  an  impetus  this  season.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  this  year  there  may  be  in  every  workhouse 
A  Christmas  tree,  with  gifts  for  the  children  ; 
A  Christmas  entertaiimient,  with  music  and  song  and 
magic-lantern  ; 

And  a  Christmas  parcel  of  English  pictures  for  the 
walls,  of  Christmas  literature  for  the  wards  ? 

The  TnUh  Toys  Collection  and  those  of  the  Dicky  Biid 
Society  show  what  can  be  done  by  a  weekly  paper. 
Why  should  not  every  weekly  newspaper  in  England  do 
something  like  that  which  is  done  by  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  the  Netccastle  H^eeJdy  Ckmaich?  If  the  editors 
will  not  take  the  initiative  themselves,  they  might  at 
least  give  prominence  to  the  appeals  from  their  readers  for 
local  action  and  local  subscriptions  for  this  good  work. 

Without  wishing  to  dictate  as  to  what  should  be  done,  I 
only  ask  each  of  my  readers  t»i  ask  him  or  herself  whether 
anything  is  being  done  in  their  workhouse  to  give  the  in- 
mates a  merry  ChrisDmas,  and  if  not  to  try  to  do  something, 
however  little,  to  make  glad  for  once  the  hearts  of  tiie 
poor  old  pensioners  of  society. 

I  have  received  28.  and  Is.  6d.  for  tobaeco,  and  £S 
"for  Mr.  Stead's  poor." 
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winter  work  in  country  villages. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  BY  A  LADY  WORKER. 

In  the  Moivthly  Packet  for  November  there  is  a  very 
^excellent  article  by  Emily  C.  Taylor,  entitled  **  Winter 
"Work  in  the  Country."  Speaking  from  experience 
^•gained  by  many  years'  work  among  the  country  poor,  she 
lias  filled  her  paper  with  suggestions  which  wQl  be  wel- 
•corned  by  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  helping  their  poorer  brethren,  but  who  do  not 
luiow  exactly  how  to  set  about  it. 

A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  DULNESS. 

She  says  that  the  monotony  of  the  life  of  the  country 
tpoor  is  most  felt  in  the  winter  evenings,  from  early  in 
October  till  the  last  days  of  March,  when  they  have  practi- 

-cally  nothing  to  do  and  nowhere jbo  go,  and  find  time  hang 
Iieavy  on  their  hands.  Probably  the  deadly  dulness  of  the 
winter  evenings  in  the  villages  has  much  to  do  with 
the  loathing  with  which  so  many  regard  life  out- 
side a  great  city.  I  remember  many  years  ago  dis- 
cussing with  a  likely  lad,  who  drew  pictures  with 

.-coloured  chalks  on  the  pavement,  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  struggling  and  adventurous  life  which  he 
was  leading  in  the  great  city  with  the  secure  prospects  of 

^constant  employment  in  a  country  village.  He  admitted 
that  he  would  be  much  better  off  in  the  country,  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  better  housed ;  but  he  closed  his  sui  ^ey 
of  the  balance  of  advantages  by  saying  with  quiet  decision 
which  ended  the  question,  "  It  is  too  dull ;  I  could  stand 

.jftnything  but  that."  In  order  to  make  an  inroad  into  thid 
•great  empire  of  dulness,  Miss  Taylor  makes  many  sugges- 
tions, which,  however,  I  will  prefer  to  allow  her  to  de- 

-ficribe  in  her  own  words.  She  speaks  first  of  the  education, 
And  afterwards  of  the  enlivenment  of  the  country  folk, 
but  without  further  preface  I  will  quote  what  she  says : — 

AN  EVENING  CLUB. 

For  several  years,  one  of  the  institutions  of  our  village  had 
Ijeen  a  Young  Men's  Evening  Club,  which  met  four  evenings 
in  the  week  in  the  class-room  of  the  school,  where  there 
-were  newspapers  and  various  games— a  very  useful  institu- 
tion, by  the  way,  and  one  that  might,  I  should  think,  be  set 

-on  foot  in  almost  any  village.  Or  course  it  would  be  still 
fcetter  if  one  could  have  a  cottage,  with  reguLor  rooms  for 
Men's  and  Boys'  Clubs,  and  a  man  in  charge  who  would 
provide  coffee  and  such  refreshments  as  might  be  needed — a 
favourite  dream  of  mine,  and  one  that  can  be  realized  in  some 
fortunate  parishes.  But  where  this  is  unattainable,  the  school 

"Class-room  is  a  very  useful  substitute  in  the  evenings  ;  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  that  our  Evening  Club  was  flourishing. 
"The  pipes  were  put  out  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  eight 

.  o'clock ;  and  I  gave  what  I  may  call  a  "  geography  and  general 
information  class." 

A  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CLASS. 
Among  the  books  used  were,  "  Near  Home,"  and  Forster's 
''•Citizen's  Reader" — a  most  useful  book.  Sometimes, 
too,  I  took  our  daily  paper  up  to  the  school  with  me.  At 
the  time  of  the  old  Emperor's  death,  we  gave  two  or  three 
nights  to  Germany  and  German  affairs;  and  they  were 
evidently  interested  in  the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  all 
opportunities  of  getting  nearer  to  our  people  in  tlionght 
should  be  tixken  and  made  the  most  of. 

The  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties 
is  accustomed  to  write  and  "  hektogn*aph  "  simple  little  papers 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  which  she  gives  away  in  the 
village ;  and  from  the  accounts  which  she  has  given  me  of 
the  conversations  which  she  holds  with  the  men  when  she 
•  drops  in  at  their  cottages  of  an  evening,  it  is  evident  that 
they  look  upon  her  as  a  friend  and  adviser. 

The  lessons,  then,  must  be  short,  full  of  change  and 
variety,  illustrated  by  pictures — ^better  still,  by  actual  speci- 
mens of  the  objects  named,  when  these  are  procurable.  In 
Z  lessons  on  France  or  Italy,  for  instance,  the  passing  round  of 
ill  pair  of  sabots,  or  a  mosaic  brooch,  will  give  a  £lip  to  the 


spirits  of  the  little  company  which  will  have  the  best  effect. 
Or,  again,  if  there  is  to  be  a  lesson  on  Scotland,  could  not 
some  Scotch  friend  be  asked  to  send  down  a  little  box  of 
oatcake,  scones,  &c. — to  give  us  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  food  of  om  Scotch  brethren  7 

AFTERNOON  CLASSES  FOR  GIRLS. 

In  some  respects  it  is  almost  more  important  to  make 
friends  with  them  than  with  the  boys  and  young  men  ;  for  I 
believe  that  the  morals  of  a  place  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  women,  and  nothing  can  so  incline  them  to  adopt  our 
ideas  of  refinement,  purity,  and  uprightness,  as  can  a  real 
friendship  between  us  and  them.  As  to  classes,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  the  afternoon  will  be  the  best  time  for 
them,  because  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  girls 
coming  out  at  night.  The  most  successful  class  in  our 
village  has  been  an  afternoon  one,  at  which  the  young 
women  worked  at  quilts  for  themselves,  made  of  odds  and 
ends  of  woollen  stuff,  which  were  sewn  into  small  bags, 
stuffed  with  snippings,  and  joined  together.  This  was  an 
unfailing  interest  to  them  ;  and  while  the  work  was  going  on, 
they  were  read  aloud  to,  the  class  finishing  with  a  tiny  Bible 
lesson  of  a  few  minutes*  duration.  A  cutting-out  class, 
again,  is  valuable ;  and  a  few  simple  lessons  on  plain  cooking 
would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  our  country  folk. 

A  VILLAGE  **AT  H05IE." 

But  boys  and  girls  must  meet  sometimes ;  and  now  the 
question  comes— Are  we  to  make  no  provision  for  this  ? 

So  when  we  had  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the 
people— their  characters,  their  friendships,  and  so  on — my 
sister  began  to  give  an  occasional  "  At  Home  "  in  the  school- 
room, to  which  we  invited  from  thirty  to  fifty  of  the  young 
people,  doing  our  best  to  ask  only  such  as  bore  fairly  good 
characters,  and  to  ensure  that  if  a  girl  was  keeping  company 
with  a  respectable  young  man,  he  and  she  should  both  receive 
invitations.  We  began  our  evening  with  albums,  wheels  of 
life,  and  such  things  as  could  be  passed  from  one  to  another  ; 
then  came  a  little  music ;  then  oranges  and  buns,  or  tea  and 
buns,  were  handed  round  by  the  young  men,  who  laughed 
very  sheepishly,  at  first,  but  soon  fell  into  the  way  of  it. 
After  this  we  had  games— the  "  Old  Family  Coach  and 
"  French  Blind  Man's  Buff  "  were  more  successful  than  any, 
I  think ;  and  then  we  finished  up  with  "  Sir  Roger,  "which 
was  entered  into  with  great  zest  by  a  few  to  whom  we  had 
already  taught  it,  and  very  soon  picked  up  by  the  others. 
Altogether,  we  thought  our  parties  a  success. 

SERVICES  OF  SONG,  ETC. 

Services  of  Song  are  also  very  popular.  Sometimes  we 
arrange  them  ourselves  ;  sometimes  we  use  those  published 
by  the  Sunday  School  Institute,  or  by  Temperance  Societies. 
Both  practices  and  performances  are  always  well  attended. 
Acting  is  more  popular  still ;  but  this  gives  so  much  trouble 
that  we  cannot  manage  it  more  than  once  a  year.  "  Wax- 
works '  were  greatly  liked  ;  also  a  little  fairy- play  which  we 
wrote  ourselves,  and  in  which,  as  in  the  wax-works,  some  of 
the  village  children  figured. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  entertainments  without  a 
brief  mention  of  the  pleasant  monthly  gatherings  of  our 
Temperance  Society.  They  have  nothing  of  the  formality  of 
the  concerts.  One  will  bring  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper,  and 
either  read  it  himself  or  hand  it  to  the  president ;  another  has 
found  an  attractive  tale  in  a  magazine ;  somebody  has  been  up 
to  London,  and  relates  a  few  of  his  experiences.  Then  there 
will  be  a  speech  or  two,  some  hymns  and  dialogues,  an 
accordion  solo,  a  song  performed  by  two  or  three  of  the  girls 
together,  and  another  by  a  lad  alone. 

But  what  I  value  quite  as  much  is  the  interest  which  such 
meetings,  with  their  little  duties  and  expectancies,  give  to  the 
colourless  lives  of  many  of  our  country  people— the  quicken- 
ing of  social  life  which  will  attend  the  discovery  that  they 
themselves  can  minister  to  the  entertainment  of  others.  There 
is  far  too  much  individualism  in  our  villages ;  and  nothing 
that  tends  to  foster  corporate  life— to  make  the  inhabitants 
feel  that  they  are  all  *  members  one  of  another* — should  be 
neglected  by  those  who  have  their  true  interests  at  heart. 
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HOW  TO  START  A  WORKING  MAN'S  CLUB. 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  BEDFORD. 

In  the  Christmas  double  number  of  the  EagliiJi  Ulm- 
irated  Magazine  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  writes  on  Working 
Men's  Clubs,  in  a  paper  which  embodies  liis  experience  in 
starting  and  managing  these  institutions.  He  maintains 
that  a  working  man's  club  is  a  useful  auxiliary  of  every 
etfort  to  improve  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
wage-earning  community.  There  are,  however,  as  he 
admits,  working  men's  clubs,  and  working  men  s  clubs. 
The  club  which  he  gives  an  account  of  is  tlie  good  kind 
of  club,  without  which  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  have 
to  work  a  parish.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  readers  may 
be  prompted  by  the  Bishop's  paper  to  set  to  work  and  to 
found  a  club  in  their  own  neighbourhood  as  one  of  the 
services  which  they  can  render  to  their  fellow-^ien  this 
Christmas  time.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  the 
I)aper: — 

HOW  I  STARTED  MY  CLUB. 

I  commenced  some  thirteen  years  ago  by  inviting  some 
working^  men  to  meet  me  and  consider  the  desirability  of 
establi>hing  a  club,  and  1  promisetl  them  all  the  assistance  I 
could  render.  Of  course  there  were  conditions  on  which  I 
had  to  insist—no— I  stated  my  conditions  and  they  were, 
after  diseussion  and  explanation,  approved  and  accepted. 
They  were  in  few  wordis  these :  The  Rector  to  be  ex-q^cio 
president  of  the  club,  without  whose  consent  no  alterations 
were  to  be  made  in  tlie  constitution  or  anv  financial  obligation 
undertaken,  and  be  was  the  censor,  who  could  veto  enter- 
tranment,  song,  &c.  The  constitution  provided  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  club  in  a  gentleman  who  was 
known  as  the  "  proprietor."  He  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
trustees).  After  the  enrolment  of  original  members  provision 
was  made  for  the  election  of  fresli  members.  The  manage- 
ment Wc'is  entnisted  to  a  committee  to  be  elccte<l  at  tlic 
annual  meeting  of  members,  and  it  was  empowered  to  make 
and  amend  the  rules,  which  however  were  only  of  force, 
except  as  to  mere  minor  details  of  management  and  adminis- 
tration, after  being  sanctioned  by  the  president  and  confirmed 
at  a  meeting  of  members  duly  called  and  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  rights  of  the  *•  fiuancial "  member,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which,  as  a  defaulter,  he  forfeited  his  rights  were 
defined.  The  committee  of  management  was  empowered  and 
required  to  keep  order  (bye-laws  were  from  time  to  time 
enacted  to  meet  altered  conditions  and  arrangements  of  the 
club  room) ;  and  all  gaming,  gambling,  betting  and  the  intro-  - 
duct  ion  of  intoxicants  were  forbidden. 

'  PRE3II8ES. 

We  beiran  in  a  spacious  hall.  We  were  fortunate  in  this. 
But  we  were*gLid  enough  when  the  opportunity  offered  to 
move  to  premises  that  gave  the  accommoflation  of  several 
separate  rooms.    Tiiis  is  my  idea  of  good  club  premises. 

A  good-sized,  well  ventilated,  common  room  for  general 
pui3)oses.  In  one  corner  near  the  entrance  is  the  refreshment 
baf.  Properly  managed  this  will  afford  a  considerable  profit. 
A  gas-stove  keeps  the  kettle  boiling  and  cooks  sausages,  eggs, 
&c.  There  is  honourable  rivalry  among  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  who  will  prove  the  best  caterer.  A  resigna- 
tion or  nn  election  have  often  been  the  consequence  of  success 
or  failure  in  this  department.  The  common  room  accommo- 
dates t'ne  billiard  table**,  Ijagatelle  boards,  and  the  card 
players,  ^c.  The  billiard  tables  furnish  a  considerable  profit, 
and  tlie  profits  of  one  table  will  soon  enable  a  thrifty  com- 
mittee to  purchase  another.    A  charge  is  made  for  each  game. 

A  well-fumished  reading  room.  Silence  is  the  rule  here. 
The  library  sub-committee  require  a  little  guidence  at  first 
in  th«  selection  of  books  and  papers,  especially  the  former. 
No  extra  subscription  is  demanded,  except  from  those  who 
desire  to  borrow  books  from  the  shelves,  to  read  at  home. 

AMUSEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

A  good  hall  for  entertainments,  lectures,  dec.  This  is  only 
occasionally  required.  In  our  case  it  could  be  entered  without 
interfering  with  the  access  of  members  to  the  clubroom,  and 
•was  available  for  other  than  club  purposes.    It  is  not  a  neces- 


sity, but  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  only  the  common 
room  available  for  entertainments,  &c.  No  concert  or  enter-- 
tainment  has  the  same  attraction  for  all,  and  if  the  comnjon 
room  is  required  for  entertainments,  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  club  is  interrupted,  and  the  enjojTnent  of  .«ome 
members  is  for  the  evening  curtailed  And  let  me  say  here- 
that  I  set  great  store  on  this  department  of  club  life. 
A  place  of  entertainment  to  which  he  may  bring  wife  and 
children  to  share  the  evening's  pleasure  is  no  little  boon  to  the 
working  man.  'J'he  refreshment  department  should  be 
capable  of  furnishing  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  during  the 
intenal  or  after  the  entertainment  is  over,  if  tliere  is  a 
demand  for  them,  and  probably  there  will  be. 

It  is  well  to  add  to  the  agencies  affiliated  to  the  club  a. 
register  office  of  situations  v.ncant  and  of  men  who  are  in 
want  of  eniployment.  The  officer  in  charge  must  be  a  com- 
petent man  and  should  i»e  in  communication  with  the 
different  Trades  Unions  and  the  firms  that  are  large  employer.> 
of  labour. 

I  must  not  l^Tite  of  cricket  clubs,  and  quoit  clubs,  and 
football  clubs,  nor  narrate  how  the  younger  member>  of  a 
club  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  a  gynmasium  oi'casion- 
ally,  especially  if  they  cxin  have  a  good  instructor.  We  had 
a  movable  apparatus  in  the  hall. 

Boys  and  men  do  not  mix  well  together ;  they  are  mutually 
antagoni.stic.  A  junior  club  for  those  under  eighteen  is  a 
useful  institution.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  juni«ji 
club  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  candidates  and  the 
admission  fee  somewhat  reduced  in  their  favour. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  if  a  parson  cannot  turn  Such 
a  club  as  I  have  described  to  good  account  in  his  intercourse^ 
with  his  people,  I  do  not  think  he  is  worth  much. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  CLUBS. 

The  following  suggestion  for  the  promotion  of  social 
intercourse  on  an  intelligent  basis  is  sent  me  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  Edinburgh.  It  seems  well  worthy  of  adoption 
wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  : — 

I  am  interested  in  a  scheme  about  which  I  should  like  to 
write  to  you,  as  it  resembles,  in  a  small  degree,  your  own 
periodical  «ind  is  something  in  the  line  of  your  scholarshiiv 
competition.  More  than  a  year  ago  I  came  across,  in 
a  city  of  the  United  States,  a  *'  Current  Events  Club."  A 
number  of  ladies  between  the  ages  say  of  twenty  and  thirty 
met  fortnightly  or  monthly  to  discuss  current  events.  A 
similar  club  is  being  at  present  organized  in  Edinburgh, 
that  the  time  seems  opportune  to  acquaint  you  with,  if  ytui 
are  not  already  aware  of,  the  details  of  the  plan,  which  might 
probably  with  your  influence  be  adopted  elsewhere. 

An  essential  is  an  able  woman  as  president,  one  who  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  of  affairs  and  broad  sympathies.  Each 
member,  or  each  pair  of  members,  has  under  her  charge  some 
particular  subject.  A  variety  of  arrangement  n)ight  be  madr, 
but  the  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  undertaken  : 
— religion,  ]x>litics,  philanthropy,  commerce,  labour,  physical 
science,  natural  science,  music,  compositions  and  perfor- 
mances, art  (British  and  foreign),  literature  divided  into,  say, 
poetry,  fiction,  and  general,  law,  France,  Gennany,  United 
States,  India,  the  Colonies,  and  innumerable  others  a ccordin^r 
to  the  size  of  the  club ;  while  such  topics  as  Edinburgh, 
flress,  amusement  might  serve  to  lighten  the  programme. 
During  the  interval  between  the  meetings  each  member  has 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  subject  allotted  to  her,  and  draw- 
up  a  short  report  for  each  meeting,  or  for  every  sccon<] 
meeting.  Thus  a  member  not  only  has  the  benefit  of 
studying  all  round  one  subject,  but  also  of  hearing  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  course  of  general  events. 

Of  course  the  details  can  be  ananged  anyhow,  but  the- 
idea  is  a  capital  one,  infinitely  superior  to  the  ordinary  de- 
bating society.  Besides  bringing  information  to  membcrd- 
about  current  events,  this  plan  cultivates  powers  of  observa-  - 
tion,  the  thoroughness  of  information  which  can  only  be 
required  when  preparing  for  some  definite  object,  facility  in. 
condensation,  and  the  capacity  of  discriminating  betw'een. 
important  and  trivial  events  and  ideas. 
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HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  A  HOLIDAY  CAMP. 

BY  MR.  WILFRED  GRENFELL. 

Christmas  may  seem  a  strange  time  to  discuss  country 
holidays,  but  summer  outings  are  best  prepared  for  in 
'  winter.  This  Chris tmastide,  when  the  desire  to  add  some 
Tay  of  ghwlness  to  the  dark  and  desolate  lives  of  the  disin- 
lierited  of  the  world  is  naturally  felt  more  strongly  than  at 
other  seasons,  it  is  well  to  suggest  to  those  who  feel  within 
them  the  stirrings  of  a  desire  to  help  others  as  many  modes 
of  activity  as  possible.  Hence  I  do  not  oven  exclude  from 
the  seasonable  work  for  Christmastide  the  laying  of  plans 
for  taking  the  lads  and  lasses  of  our  cities  into  the  fields 
a,nd  to  the  seaside  next  Midsummer.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  printing  the  following  report,  which  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Grenfell  has  written  at  my  request,  describing  Iiow 
he  and  a  few  other  medical  students  manage<l  their  camp 
for  London  lads  in  North  Wales : — 

HOW  WE  BEGrN  AT  THE  EAST  END. 

My  class,  originally  collected  in  an  East  End  Sunday 
^School,  was  after  a  time  driven  fiom  the  same,  owinr 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  which  unfortunately  aro^«^ 
as  to  the  righteousness  of  allowing  the  boys  to 
box  on  the  week  -  cLay  night,  on  whio'a  we  met  for 
relaxation  and  mutual  improvement.  We  were  then 
live  medical  students  lodging  together  in  Bethnal 
Green  ;  and  while  one  of  us  continued  to  take  the  class  in 
our  large  common  room  on  Sundays,  one  at  least  always 
took  the  class  on  a  Thursday  night,  in  various  exercises,  o?i 
the  bars,  clubs,  dumb-bells,  and  in  boxing  and  fencing  - 
apparatus  for  which  we  gradually  acquired  or  made. 

The  lads,  varying  from  fourteen  to  tnmtf/,  were  not  of  the 
destitute  class,  but  were  apprentices,  messengers,  factory 
hands,  and  such  like,  earning  from  5s.  to  20s.  per  week.  The 
homes,  however,  of  some  were,  and  still  are,  such  as 
wages  barely  sufficient  to  feed  the  family  can  alone  provide. 

Almost  all  worked  up  to  8  o'clock  at  night  at  laborious 
work,  and  however  good  such  centres  as  the  People's 
Palace,  £cc.,  are,  they  were  too  far  away  to  influence  our 
lads. 

All  were  intelligent,  sharp  lads,  and  we  soon  became,  not 
teachers  and  scholars  only,  but  firm  personal  friends,  age  in- 
deed not  greatly  separating  us. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

The  first  point  about  our  boys  is  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  artizan  class ;  second,  that  they,  do  have  some  pocket- 
money,  and  can  be  led  personally  to  seek  xational  ami 
elevating  enjoyments. 

Here  cropped  up  our  first  difficulty  in  making  an  annual 
holiday  self-supporting— the  impossibility  of  making  anyone 
who  had  never  been  out  of  London  make  any  sacrifice  to- 
wards an  object  they  had  not  learned  to  appreciate  But 
this  is  removed  after  the  first  holiday,  uTid  a  eommittee  of 
tlieimelces  take  into  consideration  what  each  should  pay 
(they  being  much  more  able  to  judge  than  we  ourselves  could 
be),  while  we  were  wilUng  to  receive  weekly  deposits.  We 
have  found  this  plan  work  well.  This  year  the  boys  paid 
£34,  being  forty-four  in  number,  and  last  year  £33  10s.  6d., 
being  forty-seven  in  number. 

OUR  CAMP  IN  ANGLESEY. 

We  chose  Anglesey  for  our  expedition  ;  a  foreign  language 
is  spoken  there,  there  is  a  lovely  coast,  and  it  is  near  the 
Welsh  mountains.  A  lady  landowner  lent  us  an  old  deserted 
factory  in  a  rocky  bay,  and  putting  ourselves  into  communi- 
cation with  the  vicar,  he  prepared  a  rough  table  and  a  break- 
fast of  bread  and  butter  and  eggs  for  our  arrival  (we  always 
travel  up  on  a  Friday  nighty  and  arrive  at  6  a.m.). 


All  provisions  are  sent  ahead,  to  wait  at  the  station  for  us. 
We  borrow  tents ;  they  have  been  lent  us  every  year,  and  the 
railway  company  make  us  a  most  generous  reduction  in  fare 
— 13s.  9d.  return,  instead  of  38s.— allowing  us  to  return,  if 
necessary,  before  the  fixed  day. 

We  always  include  Bank  Holiday  week,  and  this  year 
stayed  three  weeks,  though  few  of  the  boys  stayed  longer 
than  a  fortnight.  If  one  of  our  boys  cannot  get  a  holiday 
otherwise,  we  first  intemew  the  master,  and  then  supply  a 
substitute  from  Dr.  Barnardo's  or  elsewhere,  if  necessary. 
We  never  stay  less  than  a  fortnight.  The  boys  make  the 
holiday  tkeir»mn,  just  as  if  we  were  not  there.  They  do  the 
cooking,  washing-up,  and  everything  else,  including  the 
packing  up  for  next  year  of  our  canteen  when  we  leave. 
If  they  don*t  come  home  at  night,  or  to  meals,  they  just  stay 
out.  We  keep  a  locked  store-room,  and  don't  have  inter- 
mediate meals.  Only  a  tub  of  ship's  biscuits  is  left 
out  for  those  who  are  too  late  for  the  regular  meal. 
Bathing  is  the  only  compulsory  pursuit,  and  nearly  all 
have  learnt  to  swim  well.  We  always  keep  three  boats, 
which  we  beach  at  nights,  or  run  the  largest  to  a  small 
harbour  a  couple  of  miles  away.  The  boys  can  manage  a 
^ailing  boat  now  by  themselves— that  is,  the  elder  ones  ciin  ; 
and  in  proof  of  it  they  sailed  to  Bangor— a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles,  crossing  Red  Wharf  Bay,  and  making  up  the 
Menai  Straits.  On  one  expedition  *we  left  our  boats  at 
Bangor,  slept  in  a  gentleman's  stables,  who  had  kindly  laid 
them  out  v/ith  straw  for  us,  and  ascended  the  Glyders  from 
Nantfraucon  Pass.  We  have  also  been  up  Snowdon  from 
Llanberis. 

HINTS  FROM  EXPERIKNCE. 

We  often  adopt  tliat  principle  of  making  a  long  ex- 
pedition, sleeping  in  horrotved  stahles^  and  returning  next 
day.  Our  various  hosts  genemlly,  indeed  always,  have  also 
given  us  tea  or  breakfast,  or  both,  in  the  open  air.  We  make 
expeditions  nearly  every  day,  returning  at  night,  leaving  the 
camp  to  look  after  itself,  only  banking  up  a  large  lire  with 
cinders,  and  putting  on  a  twenty-gallon  stock-pot  to  keep 
something  hot  for  our  return. 

We  attend  afternoon  service  on  Sunday  in  the  church 
when  the  service  is  in  English,  and  have  a  service  at  home 
among  ourselves  every  night  when  we  are  in  in  time. 

As  we  have  a  band  and  two  or  three  violin.*-,  we  ha\f  plenty 
of  music  and  singing.  We  have  water  polo,  ciirker.  foot- 
ball, and  even  open-air  country  dances,  when  we  doTi't  make 
expeditions.  I  may  say  we  do  not  include  alcohol  in  any 
form  among  our  stores,  being  almost,  if  not  all  of  us,  tee. 
totallers.  We  believe  if  country  clergy,  ami  cs}K;ciaU y  sea- 
side clergy,  would  put  themselves  into  communir-iitioii  with 
London  and  other  city  clergjmen,  many  hundreds  of  such 
outings  might  easily  arranged,  and  the  result  would  be 
immense  i>lcasure  and  benefit,  tiot  only  to  those  wJlo  covie 
from  the  cities. 

Our  work,  besides  being  as  far  as  possible  self- supporting 
(some  boys  can  pay  nothing),  has  the  sympathy  and  help  of 
the  pirents. 

ANOTHER  boys'  BRIGADE. 

The  father  of  one,  a  carter,  does  our  carting  free :  another, 
a  butcher,  sends  us  a  ready  cooked  round  of  beef.  Several 
send  us  cold  plum  puddings,  and  many  help  in  various  ways. 
Each  does  what  he  can  in  this  way,  as  well  as  in  j^ayment. 
The  outcome  has  been  that  the  boys  recognise*  their 
responsibility  towards  others,  and  have  now  united  into  a 
committee,  and  are  working  up  an  ambitions  **  Boys* 
Brigade ! "  It  is  not  yet  amalgamated  with  the  popular 
Glasgow  movement,  but  it  affords  a  method  by  which  those 
who  have  learned  to  love  their  brother  for  Christ's  sake,  can 
begin  to  train  themselves,  and  develop  the  talents  they  have, 
and  so  exert,  we  hope,  an  influence  for  good.  The  brigade 
will  have  one  nignt  a  week  for  reading,  games,  and  com- 
mittee meetings  —  arranging  also  when  possible  lantern 
lectures,  which  shall  be  educational,  and  also  help  to  support 
the  funds.  One  night  will  be  devoted  to  drill  and  one  mght 
to  gymnastics. 
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ELDER  SCHOLARS*  MEETINGS. 

The  manager  of  a  Liverpool  Board  School  writes  me  as 
follows  : — 

In  1883  our  excellent  head  mistress,  speaking  of  a  girl  in 
the  Sixth  Standard,  said  to  me,  a  manager  of  a  Liverpool 
Board  Schcol,  **  Yes,  she  is  just  the  child  who  wants  help  at 
this  time  of  her  life,  and  she  leaves  us  to-morrow,  and  we 
shall  probably  never  see  her  again." 

From  these  words  came  our  "  Elder  Scholars*  Meetings,' 
which  have  been  so  marvellously  successful  that  they  are  a 
source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  those  who  originally 
started  them.  The  chief  benefit  of  this  scheme  seems  to  lie 
in  its-  simplicity.  We  give  an  open  evening  once  a  month  at 
the  Old  School  to  those  girls  who  have  left,  or  who  might 
legally  have  done  so,  the  invitations  to  which  are  sent  out 
on  post-cards.  We  begin  with  tea,  followed  by  music, 
games,  conversation,  &c.  The  name  and  address  of  every 
girl  on  leaving  school  is  entered  in  a  book,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  they  each  have  a  little  lalk  with  the 
lady  manager  in  a  small  private  room,  and  their  attendance 
is  marked.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  any 
help  or  advice  they  may  require.  Their  occupations  and 
family  interests  are  known,  they  believe  themselves  to  be  not 
only  known  but  cared  for,  and  the  confidences  which  have 
been  often  given  show  how  earnestly  these  girls  desire  and 
need  a  friend. 

The  lady  manager  •  can  always  bo  seen  at  her  own  house 
one  morning  in  the  week  in  case  her  advice  is  wanted,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  called  upon  at  all  hours  and 
seasons.  She  also  constantly  receives  letters  from  **her 
girls,"  and  from  time  to  time— not  at  all  imfrequently— she 
may  have  to  call  upon  them  in  their  homes  ;  but  the  object 
is  not  to  force  ourselves  upon  them,  even  if  the  large  num- 
bers which  we  have  now  reached  permitted  such  a  course  of 
action.  All  we  wish  is  that  they  should  know  that  if  they 
are  in  need  they  have  a  friend,  and  that  it  is  that  friend's 
business  to  interest  herself  in  them. 

Our  numbers  are  now  so  large  that  two  ladies  are  working 
the  meetings.  One  takes  all  the  elder  girls— that  is  from 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  twenty-two,  or  older ;  the  others, 
the  younger,  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  the  evenings  for 
each  division  are  bi-monthly  instead  of  monthly.  The  list 
for  the  elder  division,  for  whom  I  am  responsible,  contains 
100  names.  These  girls  find  it  very  difficult  to  attend  the 
meetings,  as  many  of  them  are  kept  late  at  their  work,  and 
only  about  thirty  or  forty  are  usually  present.  This  year  we 
have  had  four  parties,  and  seventy- three  girls  have  been  present 
at  one  or  more  of  them,  twenty-seven  have  not  been  to  one, 
but  some  of  these  arc  in  place  out  of  Liverpool,  and  otliers 
though  they  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  meetings,  have 
called  upon  me.  They  came  from  many  sorts  of  homes  and 
from  various  employments.  Twenty-seven  are  in  service, 
twelve  are  teachers  in  our  own  and  other  schools,  thirty-four 
are  working  in  shops  or  manufactories,  and  twenty-seven  live 
at  home.  Their  appearance  varies  most  curiously.  The  nicest 
looking  and  best  dressed  girls  are  the  teachers ;  then  come 
the  servants;  then,  perhaps,  the  dressmakers,  of  whom  I 
have  twelve ;  then  some  of  those  who  serve  in  cafes ;  and 
after  that  those  at  home,  in  shops,  and  manufactories. 

The  mistresses  of  those  in  service  have  always  been  very 
friendly  to  this  scheme,  and  many  of  those  who  attend  most 
regularly  are  servants.  When  the  girls  marry  they  are  no 
longer  invited  to  our  ordinary  meetings,  but  they  often  call 
upon  us,  and  we  call  upon  them,  and  they  and  their  husbands 
may  come  to  our  annual  winter  party,  which  generally  takes 
the  form  of  a  theatrical  entertainment. 

The  Liverpool  Kyrle  Society  has  for  the  last  two  years 
given  us  a  most  successful  evening. 

For  the  summer  annual  meeting  we  always  have  a  day  in 
the  country  or  upon  the  river,  as  some  friend  kindly  invites 
us  for  the  afternoon. 

The  second  and  younger  division  is  very  much  larger,  for 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  do,  as  time  goes  on,  lose  sight  of  a 


certain  number  of  the  elder  girls.  Some  leave  Liverpool^ 
others  move  and  do  not  give  us  their  new  addresses,  and  sfc. 
few,  but  very  few^,  do  not  want  us  and  will  not  come  to  our- 
meeting^. 

In  many  ways  our  relations  with  the  girls  are  very  like 
those  maintained  by  the  G.  F.  S.,  to  which  society  we 
introduce  our  girls  whenever  we  consider  them  suitable  ;  but 
with  us  every  old  scholar  "  belongs,"  and  the  lady-mana^r 
has  known  her  throughout  her  school-life. 

If  every  school  in  tlio  country  was  provided  with  such  an 
institution,  I  believe  a  very  great  deal  of  good  would  be- 
done,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  venture   o  write  of ' 
our  mo^lest  doings.    If  any  more  information  is  required, 
kindly  apply  to  F.  M.,  Harrington,  Board  Schools,  Stanhope- 
Street,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool. 


LENDING  UBRARIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
WORKHOUSES. 

Dr.  Spence  Watson  sent  me  last  month  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  sensible  letter  as  to  the  wickedness  of  keep- 
ing books  on  shelves  instead  of  putting  them  into- 
circulation.  No  d<>ubt  they  often  cot  lost  and  don't  get 
returned,  but  it  is  better  even  so  than  that  they  should 
remain  locked  up  in  a  library,  like  a  miser's  gold  in  his^ 
safe,  when  they  might  be  finding  fresh  readers  every 
day.  A  little  systematic  distribution  would  do  a  great 
deal  in  this  direction.  A  correspondent  in  Anglesey 
sends  me  the  following  practical  suggestions  as  to  one- 
method  of  keeping  the  workhouses  supplied  with  fresh« 
books  : — 

I  find  that  there  has  for  a  long  time  been  an  organized 
system  of  supplying  books  to  the  several  Coast  Guard  stations 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Boxes  of  books  are  constantly 
travelling  round  the  stations  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three  months* 
at  e4ich.  I  suppose  that  the  cost  of  the  books  and  boxes  i» 
defrayed  by  the  Admiralty.  Such  a  system  might  easily  be 
worked  by  a  contribution  from  each  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
probably  the  used  books  of  Mudie*s,  Smith  and  Co.'s  and  other 
libraries  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Another  means  of  doing  much  good  very  easily  is  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  a  lending  library  in  connection  with 
every  sehool  in  your  locality.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
the  North  London  Branch  of  the  Recreative  Evenings 
School  Association  has  taken  a  practical  step  in  this  direc- 
tion by  issuing  the  following  circular  to  tne  influential, 
residents  in  Islington  : — 

This  association  has  lately  felt  the  want,  in  the  evening 
schools,  of  a  good  library,  which  the  young  men  and  women 
can  make  use  of,  and  as  the  want  is  particularly  felt  in 
Islington,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  association  should 
take  the  initiative  and  institute  a  library  if  possible  at  each 
school,  or  at  least  at  a  group  of  schools.  We  venture  there- 
fore to  ask  you  to  kindly  help  us  to  carry  out  this  idea  by 
giving  us  a  donation  to  enable  us  to  purchase  books  or- 
sending  us  some  books. 

Considering  the  amount  of  bad  literature  which  is  in 
circulation,  and  so  easily  obtainable,  the  increased  desire  by* 
all  for  "Something  to  Read,"  and  what  a  power  and  influence- 
ffood  literature  has  on  the  minds— probably  lives— of  those  ■ 
who  read  it,  we  feel  no  diffidence  in  asking  you  to  help  in  this 
matter. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  many  take  in  the 
monthly  magazines,  which  after  reading  they  do  not  want, 
but  if  bound — which  the  association  would  willingly  do — 
are  very  suitable  for  circulation,  and  we  will  therefore  be  glad 
to  receive  such. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  we  should  like  to  say 
that  the  class  of  books  we  principally  desire  to  have  for  our ' 
purpose  is  that  of  standard  authors  and  novelists. 

The  example  of  the  North  London  Branch  will,  I 
trust  be  widely  followed  until  there  is  a  good  library  in^ 
every  school-house  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
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MIRACULOUS  VIRTUES  OF  COLD  WATER. 

THE  STOEY  OP  THE  CURES  OF  PRIEST  KNEIPP. 

HA.RDLY  has  Europe  learned  to  aj^preciate  the  services 
rendered  to  religion  and  culture  by  the  good  priest 
Daisenberger,  of  Oberammergau,  than  we  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  homage  to  another  good  priest  in  the 
same  Bavarian  region,  whose  work  seems  to  be  quite  as 
remarkable  in  the  region  of  medicine,  if  medicine  it  can 
be  called  where  medicine  there  is  hardly  any,  as  was 
Ihkisenberger's  in  the  region  of  religion.  In  Btackioood^s 
Mfigcalm  Madame  de  Ferro  writes  an  article  upon  the 
Worishofen  Water-Cure  and  Pfarrer  Kneipp,  which  may. 
produce  as  great  a  sensation  as  did  Lady  Paget's  account 
of  Count  Mattei.  The  good  priest  Kneipp  has  written  a 
book  on  the  water  cure  which  he  has  practised  for  thirty 
years  in  the  Bavarian  village  of  Worishofen,  of  which 
125,000  copies  have  been  sold  this  year.  This  little 
book,  written  in  homely  language,  describes  a  method  of 
treatment  which  Madame  de  Ferro  says  has  effected 
ffreat  and  wonderful  cures.  Of  course  the  doctors  have 
done  their  best  to  discredit  and  ridicule  his  system,  as  the 
manner  of  doctors  is,  has  been,  and  probably  always  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  good  priest  Kneipp,  who,  Madame  de  Ferro  says,  is 
neither  a  genius  nor  a  magician,  but  a  simple  man  of  the 
people,  whose  direct  influence  and  powerful  instru- 
mentality has  been  the  means  of  benefitmg  thousands  of 
his  fellow  creatures. 

BARON  NATHANIEL  ROTHSCHILD. 

The  doctors  of  course  say  he  is  a  quack,  as  he  has 
no  diploma  ;  but  if  he  is  a  quack  he  has  at  least  secured 
a  distinguished  patient  in  Baron  Nathaniel  Roths- 
child. This  eminent  financier  arrived  at  Worishofen 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  accompanied  by  a  cook,  a 
secretary,  and  two  servants.  Not  finding  suitable 
quarters  at  Worishofen,  Baron  Rothschild  lived  and  slept 
in  his  own  privato  saloon  carriage  at  the  railway  station 
of  Tiirkheim,  about  four  English  miles  distant  from 
Worishofen.  He  daily  repaired  to  the  village  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  C^Usse,  administered  by  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  himself.  Barefooted  and  bareheaded.  Baron 
Rothschild  was  seen  promenading  every  evening  in  a 
meadow  near  the  railway  station. 

TOE  TESTIMONY  OF  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

Madame  de  Ferro  has  been  at  Worishofen  herself,  and 
from  her  description  it  would  seem  that  the  system  is 
something  like  the  water-cure  which  is  practised 
in  many  hydropathic  establishments  in  this  country. 
The  priest  is  now  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  for  thirty 
years  ho  has  made  cold  water  his  study,  verifying  each 
prescription  on  his  own  person,  and  he  has  vindicated  his 
system  by  fifteen  years  of  actual  experience.  He  has 
cured  thousands  of  persons,  and  is  curing  them  to-day. 

In  her  opinion  his  system  would  l>e  admirably  adapted 
for  use  in  country  places  in  England,  where  good  doctors 
are  scarce.    Madame  de  Ferro  says  : — 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  way  in  which 
Pfarrer  Kneipp  sets  to  work  to  attack  illness  and  that  to 
which  one  is  accustomed  from  doctors  in  general.  In  the 
first  place,  his  attention  is  principally  directed  to  the  state 


of  the  circulation,  and  then  he  seldom  attacks  the  locav 
evil,  but  sets  to  work  to  strengthen  the  whole  system.  In- 
many  cases  he  presses  nature  into  his  service,  and  forces  the- 
hitherto  hidden  evil  to  appear  on  the  surface. 

THE  TREATBIENT— WATER  AND  HERBS. 

As  I  hope  that  before  long  the  Pfarrer's  book  treating  of 
the  whole  matter  will  have  appeared  in  its  English  transla- 
tion, I  shall  only  touch  upon  the  most  salient  points  in  the 
cure.  These  are  the  so-called  Chiisse  or  douches  directed  upon 
the  patient  from  a  watermg-can  in  half-a-dozen  different 
forms  ;  and  herein  seems  to  fie  tlie  knotty  point — viz.,  to  de- 
cide what  douches  are  most  suitable  to  each  individual  case, 
and  also  in  what  succession  and  distributien  they  are  to  be 
administered.  There  are  cold  baths,  in  which,  however,  one 
is  only  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  seconds,  and  there  are- 
various  ^^kel  or  cold-packings  in  which  the  patient  is  par- 
tially or  entirely  enveloped  in  coarse  linen,  either  simply 
steeped  in  cold  water  or  in  a  decoction  of  hay-seed  or  oat- 
stmw,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Tliough  eschewing  medicines  as  a  general  rule,  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  puts  faith  in  many  simple  old-fashioned  herbs,  such 
as  doubtless  our  great-grandmothers  were  well  acquainted^ 
with,  but  which  have  been  displaced  by  all  the  fashionable 
tonics  and  narcotics  of  the  present  day.  Rosemary,  fennel, 
gentian,  mullein,  rue,  shave-grass,  cowslip,  and  sage  are- 
among  his  chief  favourites,  and  of  almost  each  he  has  some- 
tking  quaintly  interesting  to  tell  us.  With  his  own  hands 
he  prepares  of  these  decoctions  to  be  used  as  internal  or 
external  remedies.  He  likewise  lays  great  stress  on  linen 
underclothing,  and  strongly  advocates  a  particular  make  of 
linen,  of  coarse  yet  porous  fabric,  as  specially  adapted  to  the- 
requirements  of  the  human  body. 

A  doctor's  admissions. 

Madame  de  Ferro  believes  that  the  priest  Kneipp's  cure 
is  likely  to  influence  the  present  state  of  medicine.  The 
cures  he  has  efiected  are  too  numerous  and  too  striking* 
to  be  passed  unnoticed.  A  few  of  the  more  intelligent 
doctors  have  been  to  Worishofen,  which  is  within  a  couple 
of  hours  from  Munich,  and  one  intelligent  young  doctor 
told  Madame  de  Ferro  frankly  that  he  was  quite  dumb- 
foundered  during  the  first  week  of  his  stay  at  Worishofen,. 
as  the  good  Pfarrer  simply  overthrew  most  existing  theo- 
ries ;  "But,"  said  the  doctor,  **he  gives  a  good  reason- 
for  every  step  he  takes,  and  after  the  cures  I  see,  I  am 
determined  to  go  in  for  this  system  myself."  He  added 
that  in  five  weeks  at  Worishofen  he  had  learnt  more  than 
in  his  whole  university  career.  And  no  wonder  if,  as- 
Madame  de  Ferro  says,  the  cure  of  incurables  is  ©ne  of 
the  great  features  of  his  system. 

THE  CURE  OP  incurables. 

The  following  passage  will  probably  lead  to  an  im- 
mense rush  to  Worishofen  next  year  : — 

It  was  very  evident  that  a  great  number  of  the  patints  who 
assembled  there  had  sought  in  vain  for  help  from  doctors, 
and  many,  as  I  know,  came,  having  had  their  death-warrant, 
so  to  say,  signed.  Far  from  being  intimidated  by  such  cases, 
the  Pfarrer  openly  said  he  undertook  these  in  preference  to 
others ;  and  if  I  were  to  describe  all  which  came  directly 
under  my  notice,  I  could  write  pages.  On  the  same  day 
on  which  I  reached  the  village,  a  lad  of  ten  to  twelve  years- 
was  brought  there  suffering  from  some  complaint  of  the  knee,, 
which,  as  the  doctor  declared,  rendered  amputation  neces-- 
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sary.  Before  I  left,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  I  saw  this  same 
-boy  able  to  play  about  with  the  village  lurchins,  the  healthy 
colour  in  his  checks  contrasting  vividly  with  the  striking 
pallor  they  had  borne  on  his  arrival.    One  patient,  a  Baron 

.  S  ,  suffering  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 

pronounced  incumble,  had  to  be  whcele<l  in  a  bath-chair 
when  he  arrived  at  Worishofen.  The  Pfarrer  at  once  told 
him  that  by  the  end  of  a  fortniglit  ho  would  be  on  his  feet 
again,  and  this  actually  came  true.    Naturally,  however,  as 

.  charity  begins  at  home,  I  was  most  drawn  to  the  whole  thing 

.  by  the  marvellous  effect  it  had  upon  myself.  Not  only 
was  the  root  of  the  evil  discovered,  but  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  were  removed ;  and  I  have  every  prospect  of 

I  being  entirely  restored  to  health  in  the  course  of  a  few 

.  months  —in  fact,  regenerated, 

A  NEW  LEASE  OF  WORKING  POWER. 

**  Whilst  the  cure  itself  last*,"  says  Madame  de  Ferro, 
**  one  is  almost  unfit  for  mental  exertion.  Even  the 
simple  writing  of  a  letter  was  to  me  a  thing  to  be 

'  dreaded  ;  but  a  certain  stage  once  past  and  the  cure 
reduced  to  a  nuich  lighter  degree,  as  it  always  is  for 
home  use,  then  it  is  that  one  begins  bo  feel  its  won- 

•  derful  effects.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  this  cure, 
consistently  carried  out  in  surroundings  so  different  to 
what  ho  is  accustomed  to  at  home,  might  well  mean  a 
new  lease  of  working  capacity  to  many  a  man  working 

.  Imixl  and  straining  his  mental  powers  to  the  utmost." 
The  good  priest  Kneipp  has  sometimes  as  many  as  a 

( thousand  visitors  staying  in  the  village  at  one  time,  while 
hundreds  come  every  week  from  Munich  for  consultation, 
lie  might  have  become  inmiensely  wealthy,  but  he  hai*dly 

.  accepts  sutticient  fees  to  keep  himself  from  stiirving. 
3Iadame  de  Ferro  says 

My  own  bill  for  his  medical  ml  vice  during  a  period  of  five 
weeks  amounted  to  the  gignntic  sum  of  ten  marks;  while  a 
,  sfentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  charged  only  six  marks 
i'or  a  course  of  treatment  extending  over  two  months. 


HINDOO  INFANT  MARRIAGES. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Risley,  writing  in  Black  wooers  <m 
**  Hindoo  Infant  Miiri-iages,"  sums  up  liLs  conclusions  as 
ftdlows : — 

1.  By  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  scriptures,  a 
pirl  ought  to  jro  throujrh  the  ceremony  of  marriagt?  before 
she  attains  sexual  maturity. 

2.  By  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  scriptures,  a 
,  i'irl  ought  not  to  enter  upon  conjugal  life  until  she  attrans 

sexual  maturity. 

3.  The  custom  of  the  Panjab  is  in  keeping  with  the  Hindu 
r  scriptures ;  conjugal  life  commences  after  sexual  maturity, 
.  and  the  phygiqve  of  the  people  is  magnificent. 

4.  The  custom  of  the  higher  castes  of  Bengal  is  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Hindu  scriptures :  conjugal  life  com- 
mences before  sexual  maturity,  and  the  classes  which  follow 

•  I  his  custom  are  inferior  in  physique,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Northern  India,  but  al«o  to  those  Bengalis  of  somewhat  lower 
rank  who  keep  their  girls  at  home  until  they  are  grown  up. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ?  His  advice  is  as 
follows  :  — 

Raise  the  age  of  consent  to  twelve  or  thirteen  :  leave  all 
other  incidents  of  Hindu  marria?e  untouched,  and  the  thing 
will  be  done.    I  see  no  necessity  for  further  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  Hindu  widow ;  none  for  meddling  with  caste 
sanctions ;  above  all,  none  for  empowering  persons  married 
.  as  infants  to  renounce  their  obligations  wheu  they  are 
.  grown  up.   The  sooner  the  reforming  party  make  up  their 
rainds  to  knock  the  superfluous  planbB  out  of  their  platform, 
-the  better  for  their  chances  of  success. 


MR.  STANLEY  AND  THG  REAR  COLUMN. 

In  the  Uuireraal  lieiiew,  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  under- 
takes to  describe  **  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  as  Leader  and 
Comrade,"  in  an  immense  article  of  52  pages.  Mr.  Quilter 
takes  a  very  strong  view  against  Mr.  Stanley,  and  if  his 
ability  to  present  a  case  were  equal  to  #he  vehemence  of 
his  convictions,  Mr.  Stanley  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  But 
wlmt  can  you  make  of  an  essayist  who  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions under  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  heads,  the  brief 
recapitulation  of  which  occupies  nearly  live  pages  of  typef 
The  gist  of  his  conclusions  are  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraplis  : — 

That  Mr.  Stanley  has  now  in  a  signetl  statement  revised 
and  altered  his  charges  against  the  officers  of  the  rear  column 
so  entirely  as  to  render  them  entirely  different  from  those  he 
made  at  the  time,  and  that  the  charges  now  made  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  evidence  he  himself  gives  in  his  own  book. 
That  the  officers  engaged  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  Exi^edition 
were  kept  by  him  in  ignorance  of  many  of  his  real  designs, 
and  were  used  by  him  for  the  furtherance  of  designs  which 
were  not  contemplated  by  them  when  they  entere<i  wpon  the 
Expedition ;  whicli  were  not  rightly  to  be  included  in  their 
agreement  to  serve  Mr.  SUinley,  and  the  prosecution  of  which, 
to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  was  responsible  for  the  ilisasters 
of  tlie  rear  coluruii.  and  tlie  death  of  those  two  officers  whose 
conduct  has  been  our  chief  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
foregoing  article. 

One  great  T)oint  in  Mr.  Quilter's  attack  upon  IVIr. 
Stanley  is  made  up  uf  his  analysis  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Mr.  Bonny,  who  seems  to  have  been  tale- 
bearer in  general  to  the  ciinip.  After  an  elal)orate 
defence  o{  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson,  Mr. 
Quilter  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : — 

lA>t  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  these  men  are 
wholly  cleared,  Mr.  Stanley  himself  must  answer  ;».t  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  for  his  cruel  accusations  of  them,  for  the 
desertion  of  the  camp  at  Yambuya,  and  for  his  whole  con- 
duct with  regard  to  tlie  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Contemponinf  i?#  »-<>?r, 
writing  on  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Rear  Column,  attempt-* 
to  ppiivl  out  what  the  verdict  should  be.  It  is  not  a  very 
conclusive  paper,  for  the  writer  ends  up  by  telling  us 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  a  verdict  at 
all.    The  chief  point  upon  which  he  iimists  is  : — 

Did  Stanley  engage  Major  Barttelot  with  a  full  knowletlge 
of  his  past  career,  and  was  his  ex|)erience  of  the  Major's  con- 
duct on  the  river  such  as  to  justify  bis  leiiving  him  in  com- 
mand at  Yambuya  ?  If  the  former,  under  what  pressure  did 
he  do  what  he  never  would  have  done  if  left  to  liis  own 
judgment  ?  We  do  not  know  enough  to  be  able  to  jrive  a 
definite  answer  to  these  questions  ;  nor  do  we  know  what 
value  to  lAiice  on  the  mass  of  conflicting  statements  that 
have  been  published  during  the  past  sLx  months.  Possibly 
the  half  has  not  been  told,  and  therefore  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  all  concerned. 

Blackwood,  reviewing  the  African  books,  sides,  on  the 
whole,  with  Major  Barttelot.  Blackwood^s  conclusion  is 
as  follows : — 

We  have  no  wish  to  pursue  further  this  unpleasant  con- 
troversy at  present,  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  allowed 
to  rest  here.  The  reputations  of  ^lajor  Barttelot  and  Mr. 
Jameson  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Comn>'ttee. 
whose  inertness  is  grejitly  to  blame  for  having  allowed  the 
supporters  of  the  Relief  Expedition  to  be  scandalized  by  a 
continuous  stream  of  disagreeable  disclosures,  which  the 
public  have  about  equal  difficulty  in  believing  or  rejecting. 
It  is  for  the  Committee  to  examine  the  evidence  and  decide 
upon  its  merits,  with  the  highest  legal  assistance,  if  neces- 
sary. Its  failure  to  do  so  would  be  a  failure  of  public  justice 
and  of  its  obligations  to  all  connected  with  the  expedition. 
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THE  MAGIC  RAINMAKERS  07  AFRICA. 

THE  MARVELLOIS  TALE  OF  A  MODERN  MUNCHAUSEN. 

In  the  November  number  of  Lucifer  there  is  a  brief 
paper  upon  '*  West  African  Magic,"  the  author  of  which, 
professing  to  ^vrite  in  all  seriousness,  gi'avely  declares 
that  the  rainmakers  of  Africa  really  do  make  rain  !  He 
insists  upon  the  fact  that  their  claims  have  constimtly  to 
be  verified  hy  experiment,  and  that  the  penalty  for  failure 
is  instant  death,  wliich  is  ruthlessly  exacted  by  the  savages 
whoso  hopes  the  rainnuikers  have  disappointed.  But  he 
is  nut  content  with  argument.  He  supports  his  conten- 
tion by  the  following  marvellous  story  of  what  he  declares 
he  witnessed  himself  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  : — 

A  CASE  OF  RAIN-MAKINO. 

I  remember  well  my  first  experience  of  these  wizards. 
For  weeks  and  weeks  tliere  had  been  no  rain,  although  it 
was  the  rainy  season.  The  mealies  were  all  dying  for 
want  of  water ;  the  cattle  were  being  slaughtered  in  all 
directii^ns  ;  women  and  children  had  died  by  scores,  and 
the  figliting  men  were  beginning  to  do  the  same,  being 
themselves  saircely  more  than  skeletons.  Day  after  day 
the  sun  glared  down  on  the  paixihed  earth,  without  one 
intervening  cloud,  like  a  globe  of  glo\nng  copper,  and  all 
Nature  languished  in  that  awful  furnace.  Suddenly  tlie 
king  ordered  the  great  war-drum  to  be  beaten,  and  the 
warrif>rs  all  gathered  Iiurriedly.  He  announced  the 
arrival  of  two  celebrated  rain-makers,  wh(»  would  forth- 
with proceed  to  relieve  tlie  prevailing  disti-ess.  The 
elder  of  the  two  was  a  stunted,  bow-legged  little  man, 
with  wool  which  would  have  been  white  had  it  not  been 
messed  up  with  grease,  filth,  and  feathers.  The  second 
was  rather  a  fine  specimen  cf  the  Soosoo  race,  but  with  a 
very  sinister  expression.  A  large  ring  being  formed  by 
the  squatting  negroes,  who  came — for  some  unknown 
reason— all  armed  to  the  teeth,  the  king  being  in  the 
centre,  and  the  rain-makers  in  front  of  him,  they  com- 
■lenceil  fheir  incantations.  The  zenith  and  the  horizon 
w^ere  eagerly  examined  from  time  to  time,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  a  cloud  appeared.  Presently  the  elder  man 
rolled  on  the  ground  in  convulsions,  apparently  epileptic, 
and  his  comrade  started  to  his  feet  pointmg  with  both 
hands  to  the  copper-coloured  sky.  All  eyes  followed  his 
ge'stiu'c,  and  looked  at  the  spot  to  which  his  hands 
pointed,  but  nothing  was  visible.  Motionless  as  a  stone 
statue  he  stood  with  gaze  rivetted  on  the  sky.  In  about 
the  space  of  a  minute  a  darker  shade  was  observable  in 
the  copper  tint,  in  another  miimte  it  grew  darker  and 
darker,  and,  in  a  few  more  seconds  developed  into  a 
black  cloud,  which  soon  overspread  the  heavens.  In  a 
moment,  a  vivid  flash  was  seen,  and  the  deluge  that  fell 
from  that  cloud,  which  had  now  spread  completely  over- 
head, was  something  to  be  remembered.  For  two  days 
and  nights  that  torrent  poured  down,  and  seemed  as  if 
it  would  wash  ever>  thing  out  of  the  ground. 

LEVITATION. 

After  tlie  king  had  dismissed  the  rain-makers,  and 
they  hi^d  deposited  the  cattle  and  presents  under  guard,  I 
entered  the  hut  in  which  they  were  lodged,  and  spent  the 
night  with  them,  discussing  the  magical  art.  The  hut 
was  about  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  strongly  built  of 
posts  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  having  a  strong 
thatched  conical  roof.  I  eventually  persuaded  them  to 
give  me  one  or  two  examples  of  their  skill.  They  began 
singing,  or  rather  crooning,  a  long  invocation,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  which  the  younger  man  appeared  to  rise  in 
the  air  about  three  feet  from  the  gi'ound  and  remain 
there  unsuspended  and  floating  about.    There  was  a 


brilliant  light  in  the  hut  from  a  large  fire  in  the  centre,  «o' 
that  the  smallest  detail  could  be  distinctly  observed.  I  got 
up  and  went  to  feel  the  man  in  the  air,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  his  levitation.    He  then  floated  close  to  the- 
wall  and  passed  through  it  to  the  outside.   I  made  a  dash 
for  the  doorway,  which  was  on  the  opiK)site  side  of  the  • 
hut,  and  looked  round  for  him.    I  saw  a  luminotis* 
figure  which  appeared  like  a  man  rubl)ed  with  phos- 
phorized  oil ;  but  I  was  glad  to  rapidly  take  shelter 
from  the  torrents  of  rain.    When  I  re-entered  the  hut, 
there  was  only  the  old  man  present.    I  examined  the  logs  • 
carefiUly,  but  there  was  no  aperture  whatever.    The  old 
man  coittinued  his  chant,  and  in  another  moment  his- 
comrade  reappeared  floating  in  the  air.   He  sat  down  on  - 
the  ground,  and  I  saw  his  black  skin  glistening  with  luin, 
and  the  few  rags  he  wore  were  as  wet  as  i^  he  had  been  - 
dipped  in  a  river.   The  next  feat  was  performed  by  the  old 
man,  and  consisted  in  several  instantaneous  disappear- 
ances and  reappearances.    The  curious  point  about  this  - 
was  that  the  old  man  also  was  dripping  wet. 

RAISING  A  SPIRIT. 

But  I  wanted  to  know  what  they  could  do  in  the  way 
of  evocation  of  spirits.  The  incantation  this  time  lastefl 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  when,  rising  slowly  from  the  tire, 
appeared  a  human  figure,  a  man  of  great  age,  a  white  - 
man  too,  but  absolutely  nude.  I  put  several  questions- 
to  him,  but  obtained  no  re^ly.  I  arose  and  walked 
round  the  fire,  and  particularly  noticed  a  livid  scar  on  his 
)mck.  I  could  get  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  who  he 
was,  but  they  seemed  rather  afmid  of  him,  and  had 
evidently — from  the  remarks  they  interchanged — expected 
to  see  a  black  man. 

After  the  appearance  of  this  white  man,  I  could  not^ 
persuade  them  that  night  to  attempt  an3rthing  more, 
although  the  next  night  I  had  no  difliculty  with  them. 

THE  PROPHETS  OP  BAAL. 

A  most  impressive  ^eat,  which  they  on  a  subsequent  • 
occasion  performed,  was  the  old  custom  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.     Commencing  a  lugubrious  chant  they  slowly 
began  circling  around  the  fire  (which  said  fire  always  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  proceedings),  keeping  a  certain 
amount  of    rhythm    in    both  their  movements  and 
cadences.    Presently  the  movement  gi'ew  faster  and, 
faster  till  they  whirled  round  like  dancing  dennshes. 
There  were  two  distinct  movements  ;  all  the  time  during 
which  they  were  gjrrating  round  the  circle  they  were 
rapidly  spinning  on  their  own  axes.    With  the  rapidity 
of  their  evolutions  their  voices  were  raised  higher  aiid- 
higher  until  the  din  was  terrific.    Then,  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  each  began  slashing  his  naked  body 
on  anns,  chest,  and  thighs,  until  they  were  streaming: 
with  blood,  and  covered  with  deep  gashes.     Then  the^ 
old  man  stopped  his  erratic  course,  and,  sitting  down  on 
the  ground,  narrowly  watched  the  younger  one  with 
apparent  solicitude.     The  young  man  continued  his  • 
fi-antic  exertions  until  exhausted  nature  could  bear  no 
more,  and  he  fell  panting  and  helpless  on  the  ground. 
The  old  man  took  both  the  knives,  and  anointed  the 
blades  with  some  evil-smelling  grease  from  a  calabash, 
and  then  stroked  the  young  man^  body  all  over  with  the 
blade  which  had  done  the  injuries,  and  finished  the 
operation  by  rubbing  him  vigorously  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands  smeared  with  the  unguent.   In  a  few  minutes 
time  the  young  man  arose,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  wound  or  scar  in  his  ebony  skin.    He  then  per- 
formed the  same  good  offices  on  the  old  man  with  the  ^ 
same  eftect.    Within  ten  minutes  afterwards  they  were  ' 
both  laid  on  their  mats  in  a  sweet  and  quiet  sleep. 
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•    WHO  WILL  BE  THE  NEXT  POPE? 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  FLEA  FOR  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

In  the  Sydnerj  Quarterly  Magazine  for  Sepfcember, 
-which  reached  me  last  month,  Oswald  Keatinge,  S.T.D., 
•writing  on  the  "Approaching  Papal  Council,"  which  he 
thinks  is  to  be  held  in  Rome  next  year,  discusses  the 
prospects  of  the  Papacy  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  thinks  her  chances  are  very  good  : — 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

Never  in  history  did  Protestantism  present  such  a  Demising 
.aspect  to  her  foe,  and  can  anyone  doubt  that  she  will  be 
prompt  to  take  advantage  of  it  1  The  eventual  triumph  of 
•democracy  affords  stroBg  grounds  of  hope  to  Rome.  The 
great  science  of  wire-pulling  has  been  developed  and 
perfected  by  democrats.  The  great  thing  in  a  democracy  is 
to  command  popular  votes ;  and  who  are  so  skilful  in  doing 
this  as  the  Jesuits.  Let  us  not  forget  that  "  uni4yn,  is  strength," 
.and  then  look  at  that  mighty  example  of  it  presented  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus  ?  Where  is  there  upon  earth  an  army,  a  society 
of  men  banded  together  for  any  purpose  whatever,  that  is  so 
perfect  in  discipline?  A  compact  phalanx  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  ail  well  educated,  all  trained  to  the  most  im- 
plicit obedience,  all  animated  by  the  same  aim,  despising  for- 
tune, torture,  death ;  ready  to  do  what  Gordon  said  his  men 
would  do.  The  record  of  its  past  history  reads  like  a  jiage  of 
brilliaHt  romance,  full  of  marA'cllous  exploits.  But  this  is 
really  nothing  to  what  they  may  do  if  the  ervtire  power  of  the 
Order  is  concentrated  on  one  aim.  Whenever  democracy 
becomes  the  chief  form  of  government,  and  power  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  then  the  Roman  Church  will, 
little  by  little,  arrogate  that  power  to  itself.  In  America 
especially,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Church  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  Jesuits  are  rapidly  competing  with  the  best 
colleges  in  the  Republic,  and  educate  large  numbers  of 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.   The  Romish  element  is 

:  supreme  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  New  OrleaD«»;  Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco.  In 
this  latter  city,  the  ''-r:*ipact  unity  of  the  Irish  Romanists 

,and  their  enormous  wealth  make  them  almost  supreme 
masters  of  the  mines  of  Nevada  and  California,   The  secret 

:  societies  direc^ily  under  Jesuit  control  are  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Militia,  and  number 
70,000  men,  all  wellaxmed,  well  drilled,  and  absolutely 

•obedient. 

WHO  WILL  NOMINATE  THE  NEXT  POPE? 

A  similar  policy  is  being  followed  all  over  the  world,  like 
lines  converging  to  a  point,  all  tending  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  t'>»eir  truest  friend  is  the  Church  of  Rome.  Once 
let  this  belief  gain  a  thorough  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 
.and  the  chief  point  is  gained.  The  accession  of  Rome  to  the 
•dominion  of  the  world  is  but  a  question  of  time. 

And  on  this  question  hangs  another  very  closely  affecting 
it — ^Vho  will  be  the  next  Pope  ?  Whoever  is  chosen  will  be 
the  nominee  of  the  Jesuits,  who  now  practically  control  the 
whole  Catholic  Church.  He  will  be  a  man  devoted  to  their 
interests — a  man  of  parts  and  experience,  a  tried  adminis- 
trator, of  conciliating  temper,  yet  inflexible  determination ; 
one  popular  with  the  people,  to  whom  they  now  look  as  the 
main  factor  in  all  political  combinations  ;  one  not  too  old  to 
do  plenty  of  work,  and  belonging  to  a  nationality  which  will 
•command  the  respect  of  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe. 

Looking  at  the  list  of  Cardinals,  who  is  the  man  that 
•  combines  all  these  qualifications  in  himself?  The  Italian 
and  French  Cardinals  are  all  old,  and  of  no  mark  beyond 
their  respective  localities.  Their  names  are  hardly  known 
-even  to  Catholics.  There  is  a  lex  rum  scripta  of  pre- 
. cedent  which  precludes  the  nomination  of  an  Englishman, 
•or  of  any  British  subject.  This  limitation  excluded  the  very 
ablest  among  the  Cardinals  at  the  last  election — ^to  wit, 
.Manning.   At  the  next,  it  would  exclude  Moran. 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS  "THB  ONLY  MAN  LBFT.* 

Theonly  man  left,  therefore,  is  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  The  law  excluding  British  subjects  does  noi 
affect  an  American,  and  he  is  every  way  eligible.  This  ma* 
has  the  mighty  influence  of  the  Jesuits  behind  him. 
He  is  immensely  popular,  not  only  with  the  eleven  millions 
of  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  and  with  Irishmen  (his 
own  countrymen  by  birth)  everywhere,  but  also  with  the 
Protestants  and  others,  as  a  wise  patriotic  citizen.  His 
accession  to  the  Papal  throne  would  be  regarded  as  a  demo- 
cratic triumph,  for  he  is  known  to  be  intensely  democratic, 
and  boasts  as  much  of  his  plebeian  origin  as  some  men  do  of 
their  ancestors  ;  he  is  if  the  people,  and  heart  and  sovlfor 
them.  He  could  command  more  money  than  any  otheir 
Cardinal,  ay,  than  half  of  them  put  together.  San  Francisco 
alone  furnishes  fifty  Catholic  millionaires,  and  these  are 
practically  masters  of  the  millions  which  are  now  being 
dug  out,  or  lie  still  concealed  in  the  inexhaustible  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  California  and  Nevada.  In  this  age, 
when  money  is  the  great  god  of  the  world,  the  longest  purse 
has  the  best  chance  in  everything.  Money  will  make  wrong 
right,  crime  virtue,  black  white,  and  "  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason."  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  also  a  man  of  great 
capacity,  of  engaging  manners,  combining  the  best  qualities 
of  the  American  and  Irishman,  and  a  bom  ruler  of  men. 

WHAT  BOME  MAT  DO. 

All,  and  more,  of  the  qualifications  which  the  Jesuits  will 
require  in  the  next  Pope,  meet  in  him.  And  when  he  is 
known  as  their  great  ally,  their  obedient  instrument,  the  matter 
is  really  settled,  because  they  are  now  strong  enough  to  place  in 
Peter's  chair  whomsoever  they  please.  She  may,  with  her  in- 
comparable statecraft,  combine  opposing  forces  and  sift  the 
elements  of  good  from  evil,  becoming  thus  a  guardian  of  the 
world's  liberties  and  the  ally  of  progress.  She  may  see  that 
the  emancipated  mind  of  man  is  too  mighty  to  be  any  longer 
controlled  by  superstition,  and  nmy  choose  to  go  hand  In 
hand  with  it  in  common  effort  to  put  down  ignorance,  crime, 
poverty,  and  misrule.  Time  has  wrought  even  greater  marvels 
than  this,  which  seems  almost  a  vain  hope. 


A  PROPOSED  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS'  UNION. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  an  Association  of  tten&nl 
practitioners,  called  the  **  General  Practitioners'  Union/* 
and  to  bring  out  early  in  January  in  connection  therewith, 
a  new  monthly  medical  journal  called  the  Monthly 
Medical  JReview,  Attempts  have  on  other  occasions 
been  made  to  found  such  an  association,  but  these  have 
not  been  successful — the  want  of  success  being  due 
to  the  absence  of  efficient  organization.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  properly  organized,  the  "General 
Practitioners*  Union  "  should  not  become  »  power  in  the 
profession.  It  is  thought  that  the  opportunity  is  now 
a  most  favourable  one  for  such  a  consummation  to 
be  attained.  If  practitioners  were  now  to  combine  and 
unite  themselves  into  one  solid  phalanx,  they  would,  by  the 
union  of  their  forces,  be  able  to  take  up  a  strong  position 
for  the  urotection  of  their  interests. 

Excellent  and  valuable  as  most  of  the  present  weekly 
and  monthly  medical  publications  are  as  professional 
organs,  in  them  matters  of  special  moment  to  the  busy 
practitioner  can  only  be  sparingly  dealt  with  owing  to  the 
demands  upon  space. 

The  MoiUhly  Medical  RevUic  would  not  include  in 
its  list  of  contents  any  reference  to  original  articles  or 
leaders.  Still,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  seem  to  require,  special  articles  npon  subjects  of 
general  medical  interest  will  be  contriL^.^d  by  writers 
specially  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  temporary  offices 
of  the  new  journal  are  at  30,  Bouverie  Street,  £.C* 
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A  POET'S  JUDGMENT  ON  PGETS. 

BY  WALT  WHITMAN. 

In  the  North  American  2ieview  for  November  Mr.  Walt 
Whitman  expresses  his  opinion  on  poets  English  and 
American.  He  predicts  that  there  is  some  unborn  poetry 
•different  from  anything  formulated  in  any  verse,  but  what 
it  will  be  and  how  no  one  knows  ;  - 

One  thing,  it  must  run  through  entire  humanity  (this  new 
word  and  meaning  Solidarity  has  arisen  to  us  moderns)  twining 
.  all  lands  like  a  divine  thread,  stringing  all  beads,  pebbles  or 
.  gold,  from  God  and  the  soul,  and  like  God's  dynamics  and 
.fiimshine  illustrating  all  and  having  reference  to  alL 

TENNYSON  AND  BROWNING. 

Of  contemporary  English  poets,  he  refers  as  follows  to 
Tennyson  and  Browning : — 

I  have  already  put  on  record  my  notions  of  T.  and  his 
-effusions :  they  are  very  attractive  and  flowery  to  me— but 
flowers,  too,  are  at  least  as  profound  as  anything ;  and  by 
•common  consent  T.  is  settled  as  the  poetic  cream-skimmer  of 
►our  age's  melody,  ennui  and  polish — a  verdict  in  which  I 
: agree,  and  should  say  that  nobody  (not  even  Shakespeare) 
•^oes  deeper  in  those  exquisitely  touched  and  half -hidden  hints 
and  indirections  left  like  faijit  perfumes  in  the  crevices  of  his 
lines,  ©f  Browning  I  don't  know  enouf^h  to  say  much  ;  ho 
must  be  studied  deeply  out,  too,  and  quite  certainly  repays 
tim  trouble—but  I  am  old  and  indolent,  and  cannot  study 
j(and  never  did). 

LONGFELLOW  AND  "\\'HITnER. 

Longfellow,  reminiscent,  polished,  elegant,  with  the  air  of 
•finest  conventional  library,  picture-gallery  or  parlour,  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  them,  and  plush  and  rosewood,  and 
^round-ghiiis  lamps,  and  mahogany  and  ebony  furniture,  and 
n  silver  inkstand  and  scented  s<'itin  paper  to  write  on. 

Whittier  stands  for  morality  (iiot  in  any  all-accepting 
philosophic  or  Hegelian  sense,  but)  filtered  through  a  Puri- 
tanical or  Quaker  filter— is  incalculably  valuable  as  a  genuine 
utterance  (and  the  finest) — with  many  local  and  Yankee  and 
jfenre  bits — all  hue<i  with  anti-slavery  colouring — (the  {^enre 
-and  anti-slavery  contributions  all  precious — all  help). 
Whittier's  is  rather  a  grand  figure,  but  pretty  lean  and  ascetic 
— no  Greek — not  universal  and  composite  enough  (don't  try 
—don't  wish  to  be)  for  ideal  Americanism.  Ideal  Americanism 
would  take  the  Greek  spirit  and  law,  and  democratize  and 
Bcientize  and  (thence)  truly  Christianize  them  for  the  whole, 
the  globe,  all  history,  all  ranks  and  lands,  all  facts,  all  good 
and  bad. 

WILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT. 

William  Cnllen  Bryant — meditative,  serious,  from  first  to 
las^  tending  to  threnodies— his  genius  mainly  lyrical— when 
Teading  his  pieces  who  could  expect  or  ask  for  more  mag- 
nificent ones  than  such  as  "The  Battle-Field,"  and  "A 
Torest  Hymn"?  Bryant,  unrolling,  prairie-like,  notwith- 
rstanding  his  mountains  and  lakes— moral  enough  (yet 
worldly  and  conventional) — a  naturalist,  pedestrian,  gar- 
dener, and  fruiterer— well  aware  of  books,  but  mixing  to  the 
"last  in  cities  and  society.  I  am  not  sure  but  his  name  ought 
•to  lead  the  Itit  of  American  bards.  Years  ago  I  thought 
Emerson  pre-eminent  (and  as  to  the  last  polish  and  intel- 
lectual cuteness  may  be  I  think  so  still)— but,  for  reasons,  I 
liave  been  gradually  tending  to  give  the  file-leading  place 
for  American  native  poesy  to  W.  C.  B. 

The  article  is  characteristically  Whitmanesque,  and  the 
following  passage,  if  cut  up  into  irregular  lengths,  would 
-probably  pass  muster  with  much  of  his  poetry  : — 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  rarest  and  most  blessed  quality  of 
-transcendent  noble  poetry — as  of  law,  and  of  the  profoundest 
wisdom  and  nestheticism — is  (I  would  suggest)  from  sane, 
.completed,  vital,  capable  old  age.  The  final  proof  of  song  or 
personality  is  a  sort  of  matured,  accreted,  superb,  evoluted, 
.almost  divine,  impalpable  diffnseness  and  atmosphere  or 
nnvisible  magnetism,  dissolving  and  embracing  all,  and  not 
Miy  special  achievement  of  passion,  pride,  metrical  form, 
^pignun,  plot,  thought,  or  what  is  called  beauty. 


A  COLLEGE  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 

SOMETHING  LIKE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Mr.  £.  Sadler,  in  the  Paternoster  JRevieWf  mAinta^m^ 
that  the  present  offers  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
organization  of  the.  Local  University  Extension 
teaching.  His  idea  is  that  the  University  colleges  might 
be  established  all  over  the  country  by  Groups  of  four 
towns.   He  says : — 

Let  four  towns,  each  within  easy  access  of  the  rest, 
club  together  to  form  a  University  College.  Rooms,  in 
which  instructien  can  be  given,  will  easily  be  found.  In 
most  towns,  suitable  halls  and  class-rooms  already  exist ;  in 
all,  an  energetic  committee  would  soon  raise  the  funds 
required  to  build  proper  premises.  But  the  essential  part  of 
a  University  College  is  a  staff  of  vigorous  and  inspiring 
professors.  A  group  of  four  towns  would  at  least 
require  a  professor  of  history,  a  professor  of  literature,  a 
professor  of  classics,  and  probably  two  professors  who,  between 
them,  would  give  instruction  in  mathematics  and  two  ortluee 
of  the  chief  branches  of  natural  science.  The  professor  of 
history  might  be  required,  in  the  early  days  of  the  work 
at  any  rate,  to  give  instruction  in  political  economy. 
With  these  five  professors  the  group  of  towns  might  at 
first  be  content.  Whether  the  headquarters  of  the  five 
professors  should  be  distributed  over  the  four  towns,  or  con« 
centrated  in  one  of  them,  would  be  a  matter  for  local  arrange- 
ment. At  any  rate,  each  town  would  be  visited  by  each  of  the 
professors  once  a  week.  For  five  days  in  e  very  week  there  woold 
thus  be  systematic  teaching  in  all  the,  four  towns.  In  the 
morning  each  professor  would  instruct  small  classes  of  those 
persons  who  could  devote  that  part  of  the  day  to  study ;  in 
the  afternoon  he  would  probably  address  a  larger  audience ; 
in  the  evening  he  would  deliver  a  more  popular  course  to 
men  and  women  who  were  engaged  during  the  dajrtime. 
One  of  the  five  professors  would  be  principal  of  the  stafiE. 
On  the  principal  would  devolve  the  duties  of  organization ; 
and,  therefore,  on  his  ability  and  resource  would  chiefly 
depend  the  successful  development  of  the  scheme.  The 
public  would  look  to  him  as  representing  the  college.  It 
would  rest  with  him  to  watch  the  practical  working  of  the 
system ;  to  inspire  it  with  energy ;  to  direct  it  with  judg- 
ment; to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  ;  to  assuage 
rivalries ;  to  suggest  such  improvements  in  the  scheme  as 
would  make  the  lectures  and  classes  useful  to  a  larger 
number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  foyir  towns. 

•  All  the  separate  pieces  of  the  necessary  machinery 
already  exist.  Sixty-eight  lecturers  are  at  present 
engaged  delivering  courses  exactly  of  the  kind  which 
would  be  needed  for  the  purpose.  Last  winter,  in 
England,  387  such  courses  wore  given.  The  average 
attendance  last  winter  amounted  to  41,000  in  150  towns. 
These  courses  cost  not  less  than  £19,000.  The  further 
extension  which  he  advocates,  he  maintains,  would  not 
cost  much. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  system  would  be  small.  They 
would  be  confined  to  the  railway  fares  of  the  professors,  thie 
hire  and  care  of  lecture-rooms,  and  the  provision  of  smiUl 
labon&tories.  The  fees  paid  by  the  students  would  go  some  ^ 
way  towards  meeting  the  whole  cost  of  their  instruction.  • 
Seeing,  however,  what  benefit  the  college  would  confer  on 
the  four  towns  which  created  it,  local  benefactors  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  aid  it  by  donations  towards  a  fund 
for  buildings,  laboratories,  a  library,  and  scholarships,  as 
well  as  by  subscriptions  towards  the  annual  expense.  It  is 
possible  that,  before  another  generation  has  passed  away,  we 
shall  see  in  a  hundred  English  towns  a  foundation  devoted 
to  the  higher  education  of  its  inhabitants— the  building,  in 
which  the  instruction  is  given,  commemorating  one  bene- 
factor ;  its  library  or  museum  or  art  gallery,  a  second ;  one  or 
other  of  its  professorial  chairs,  a  third. 
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africa:  the  black  indies. 

BY  M.  DE  VOGUE. 

African  articles  begin  to  multiply  themselves  in  the 
French  magazines,  as  they  have  been  doing  of  late  in  our 
own  press,  and  M.  YoguiVs  description  of  the  **  Black 
Indies  "  has  the  merit  of  Kummarizing  in  a  very  clear  and 
readable  manner  the  hij^tory  of  Korthern  and  Central 
Africa  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Written  of  course 
before  the  late  painful  revelations,  the  article  begins  with 
a  very  full  and  generous  recognition  of  Stanley's  work  ; 
and  if  the  personality  of  Stanley  himself  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  the  mockery  which  it  oould  scarcely  fail  to 
evoke  in  a  French  mind,  the  following  sympathetic  de- 
scription of  Livingstone  is  enough  to  show  that  M. 
Vogue  does  not  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
prejudice. 

AFRICA  BOUGHT  WITH  THE  PRICE  OF  SOULS. 

He  has  been  comparing  the  exploits  of  Cpi'tes  and 
Pizarro  and  the  great  days  of  the  Conquest  of  America, 
with  contemporary  exploration. 

If  we  weigh  the  moral  qualities  of  the  adventurers,  taking 
this  word  in  its  finest  acceptation,  how  infinitely  superior  are 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century !  Are  there  any  figures  in  the 
American  epic  which  can  be  compared  to  those  of  a  Gordon 
and  a  Livingstone  I  The  latter  has  renewed  in  our  days 
the  tj-pe  of  the  apostles  who  civilized  the  barbarous  world, 
and  received  for  the  service,  at  an  epoch  when  men's  gratitude 
expressed  itself  in  such  epithets,  the  name  of  saints.  If  we 
had  not  lost  the  meaning  of  a  fine  title  which  expressed  the 
veneration  of  humanity  for  its  best  examples,  Livingstone 
would  have  as  much  right  to  it  as  Boniface,  who  converted 
the  Germans;  Cyril,  tlie  educ^itor  of  the  Slavs;  Gregory, 
the  illuminator  of  the  Armenians.  The  sublime  scene  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  May,  1873,  on  the  deserted  shore 
of  Lake  Bangweolo  in  the  little  hut  in  which  the  apostle 
consumniatefl  his  sacrifice,  would  not  discredit  the  Acta 
Sanctorum.  Alone,  forgotten  by  the  world,  prostrate  with 
fever,  after  thirty  years  of  study  and  of  preaching,  he  felt  the 
hour  come.  He  called  no  one,  he  closed  his  book,  knelt  down 
and  died,  praying  for  his  Africa.  The  natives  found  their 
redeemer  in  the  morning  on  his  knees,  having  gently  fallen 
asleep  in  [)rMyer.  We  propose  to  civilize  the  country  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  tlie  action  of  our  great  material  forces;  the 
vulgar  will  believe  that  they  have  achieved  the  whole  result ; 
but  fcr  those  who  believe  in  the  mysterious  power  of  the 
moral  forces  it  was  indispensable  that  Africa  should  first  be 
bought  with  the  price  of  souls. 

This  price  M.  Vogue  holds  to  ha\e  been  paid  by  the 
devotion  of  Livingstone  and  his  school — the  obscure  mis- 
sionaries and  men  of  science.  They  have  sowed, 
and  now  the  harvest  is  coming  up. 

England's  share  of  africa. 

The  twenty  years  of  European  peace  has  contributed, 
Df  course,  to  throw  the  adventurous  spirits  of  all  nations 
into  the  field  of  exploration,  and  colonial  settlement 
has  practically  taken  the  place  of  war.  The  conflicting 
ambitions  of  England  and  Germany  in  Africa  are  described 
in  a  sentence  by  M.  Vogue  : — 

England  claimed  to  cut  this  African  pear  for  herself 
throughout  its  length ;  Germany  desired  to  divide  it  in  the 
sense  of  its  breadth.  The  two  knives  met  in  the  middle,  and 
it  is  the  last  one  which  has  remained  in  the  fruit. 

But  the  settlement  of  England  on  the  Niger  dctcnnined, 
in  M.  Vogue's  opinion,  tlio  fate  of  the  Soudan.  In  less 
than  ten  years  he  expects  see  England  in  the  position 
of  absolute  mistress  of  the  Central  Soudan,  having 
directed  its  currents  of  trade  up  their  natural  8lo|>e 
along  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  B^nue  to  the 
coast. 
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WHAT  IS  LEFT  FOR  FRANCE? 

What,  then,  remains  for  France  ?  The  French  Congo;, 
with  its  possible  future  developments  towards  Lake* 
Tchad,  if,  as  some  people — M.  Crampel  amongst  themj 
— seem  to  think,  the  situation  admits  of  development 
in  that  direction,  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  continent,  of 
which  the  limits  are  thus  defined  : — 

Draw  an  oblique  line  from  Tunis  to  the  Niger,  prolong,  it 
from  that  point  to  the  ivory  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Morocco  fmd  a  few  isolated  sjwts 
upon  the  coast,  the  whole  protuberance  of  Africa  west  of 
this  line  is  recognised  as  the  property  of  France. 

This  is  the  field  of  French  colonial  activity,  and  a- 
rapid  sketch  is  given  of  the  two  schools  of  French 
colonists,  with  their  respective  programmes. 

TWO  SCHOOLS  OF  FRENCH  AFRICANS. 

There  is  the  Soudanese  school,  who  have  their  schemes  of 
activity  in  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  and  there  is  the 
Algerian  school,  w^hich  takes  for  the  pivot  of  its  operations- 
the  Trans-Saliaran  railway.  M.  Vogue  describes  b©th 
schemes  in  an  impartial  spirit.  He  believes  that  the  Trans- 
Saharan  railway  will  some  day  bo  constructed,  but  he 
points  out  in  the  meantime  the  fallacy  of  the  parallel, 
which  it  is  sought  establish  between  it  and  the  Trans- 
Caspian.  The  mere  fact  that  it  would  be,  roughly  speak- 
ing, twice  as  long  cannot  be  neglected  as  a  factor  of  dif- 
ference. A  more  essential  difierence  is,  however,  tliat 
the  Trans-Caspian  has  definite  markets  to  w^ich  it  leads, 
and  the  produce  of  which  give  practical  returns  for  the 
labour  expended  upon  it.  The  Trans-SahaiTvn  must,  in 
M.  Vogue's  opinion,  wait  until  similar  conditions- 
can  be  re^Uized  for  it  in  the  regions  of  the  L'pper 
Niger,  or  upon  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Tchad. 
The  difficulties  of  the  sand  and  of  the  Tuaregs,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  two  great  obstacles,  M.  Vogue 
disposes  of  in  a  paragraph.  The  Tuaregs  are  friendly, 
the  sand  does  not  exist  except  in  rare  and  inconsiderable- 
patches. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  NIGER. 

M.  Vogue  himself  belongs  evidently  to  the  Soudanese 
school,   whose  programme  is  to  develop  the  French 
Hinterland  of  the  Senegambia ;  but  it  is  a  curious- 
instance  of  the  ignorance  of  even  well-informed  writers, 
upon  African  questions,  that  he  and,  by  implication,  the 
Colonial  school  to  which  he  belongs,  should  base  their 
ultimate  opemtions  on  the  misconception  that  the  Berlin 
Act  of  I880  established  freedom  of  trade  in  the  basin  of  " 
the  Niger.    The  Berlin  Act  established  freedom  of  trade  • 
in  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo,  the  limits  of 
which  are  defined  upon  all  oi*dinarily  good  maps  by  the 
tracing  of  the  Free  Trade  Zone.    This  includes  half  of 
the    French    Congo,   but   does  not    approach  the 
basin  uf  the  Niger.    Free  navigation  of  the  latter 
river  was  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  Berlin,  but  free 
navigation  of  a  river  is  a  very  different  thing  from  free 
trade  in  the  basin  of  that  river.    It  only  means  that 
vessels  may  pass  as  they  pass  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Danube  or  the  Rhine,  but  they  may  not  unship  a  side- 
string  without  submitting  to  the  Customs'  regulations  of 
the  shore  at  which  they  touch.    So  nmch  of  M.  Vogue's 
future  proposal  depends  upon  this  misconception  that 
from  this  point  we  must  part  company  with  him,  and  con- 
tent oui-selves  merely  with  hoping  that  in  some  other 
manner  we  may  yet  see  his  moderate  and  intelligent 
policy  carried  out.    M.  Vogue  advocates  the  formation 
of  a  gi'eat  French  Company  on  the  lines  of  the  Niger" 
and  the  East  Africa  Company,  and  strongly  deprecates* 
State  interference. 
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AMERICAN  TRIBUTES  TO  CANON  UDDON. 

In  tho  Anrlover  He  view  for  November,  a  writer  who 
Hieard  Canou  Liddon  lecture  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  in 
Lent,  1870,  contributes  a  paper  on  Canon  Liddon 's 
preaching,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  those  that 
have  yet  appeared  in  periodical  literature.  The  writer 
says  that  Canon  Liddon  was  the  strongest  and  purest 
light  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  the  foremost  preacher 
-of  the  Anglican  Church  since  the  death  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce. 

DR.  UDDOX  IN  1870. 

After  an  elapse  of  twenty  years,  the  w^riter  says  : — 

We  vividly  recall  the  figure  of  the  preacher  as  his  robes 
-touched  us  while  he  was  rapidly  passing  from  the  chancel  to 
■the  somewhat  distant  pulpit ;  a  person  rather  under  middle 
height,  spare  in  form,  and  with  the  scholar's  stoop  to  his 
:  -shoulders,  his  manuscript  tightly  clasped  with  both  hands  be- 
fore his  breast  as  if  they  held  a  precious  treasure,  his  head  pro- 
jected forward,  with  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  pulpit  as  if 
forgetful  of  the  great  presence  surrounding  him,  and  only 
^'agcr  to  reach  the  spot  for  delivering  his  important  message. 
His  features  were  sharply  cut,  refined  rather  than  stnmg, 
regular,  and  yet  not  classic  ;  they  bore  the  impress  of  high 
moral  thoFight/ulness,  and  expressed  a  happy  blending  of 
-jirdour  and  seriousness,  austerity  and  kindliness.  His 
forehead  was  broad  and  intellectual.  esF>ecialiy  developed  in 

•  the  region  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  thin,  closely  cut 
hair  and  clean-shaven  fac«  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
impression  that  you  might  be  looking  upon  a  monk  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  pulpit  his  presence  was  not 
imposing,  but  he  had  not  spoken  five  minutes  before  one 
forgot  his  physical  appearance  and  surrendered  himself  to 
tlie  magic  of  the  preacher's  fervid  eloquence. 

THE  ELOQUENT  PREACHER. 

After  this  description  of  Liddon  as  the  writer  saw  him 
•twenty  years  ago,  he  proceeds  to  a  criticism  of  Dr. 
Liddon *s  preaching.    He  says : — 

The  distinctive  mark  of  Liddon 's  preaching  was  intensity 
of  earnestness.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work.  He 
spoke  like  a  man  possessed.  His  thin,  white  face  glowed 
with  the  kindling  light  and  warmth  of  his  nipidly  unfolding 
theme.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  each  time  we  heard  him, 
he  poured  forth  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  rlevated  thought 
in  language  that  was  tlic  luminous  rcliectiou  of  his  clear, 

•  earnest,  orderly  intellect.  His  was  au  eloquent  mind. 
'J'he  delivery  was  eloquent   and  impressive.     The  voice 

•^iid  not  so  much  charm  the  listener  as  command  him.  It 
was  a  vibmnt,  robust  tenor  in  its  timhre,  of  a  limited 
range  of  notes,  and,  occasionally,  when  the  voice  was 
•charged  with  unusual  energy,  became  metallic  in  quality. 
His  use  of  the  voice  was   chiefly  in  the  mode  of  an 

•expressive  monotone,  which  was  neither  a  chant  nor  a  recita- 
tive, but  rather  a  cathedral  melo<ly  which  the  conditions  of 

•■cathedral  preaching  seem  to  engender.  One  striking  excel- 
lence of  his  utterance  was  his  perfect  oral  syllabication.  He 

t>eemed  to  appreciate  the  musical  values  of  open  vowels  and 

-sonorous  consonants.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  most  impas- 
sioned passages  the  syllables  never  became  mixed,  nor  the 

-sentences  confused.  Every  word  reached  the  ear  of  the 
farthest  auditor. 

THE  STYLE  AND  MATTER  OF  HIS  SERMONS. 

Of  Dr.  Liddon  in  the  pulpit,  the  Andover  reviewer 
rsays : — 

His  absorption  in  his  pulpit  work  was  complete.  Utterly 
"forgetful  of  himself  in  his  theme,  he  was  yet  keenly  alive  to 
Ihis  audience.    The  use  of  his  eyes  was  strangely  incon- 


sistent with  voice  and  style.  The  oyes  never  searched  bx« 
audience,  nor  rested  \\\k)\\  any  part  of  it.  Oblivious  of  his 
auditors,  the  eyes,  whenever  they  left  the  manuscript,  seemed 
to  be  fascinated  by  some  ideal  presence  above  and  beyond 
him,  and  in  jin  oblique  line  of  vision  to  the  right  of  him. 
His  delivery  was  full  of  nervous  energy.  The  strenuously 
moving  mind  gave  a  corresponding  movement  to  the 
physical  expression.  His  vehemence  of  spirit  entered  into 
frame,  countenance,  and  voice,  more  than  into  g^esture.  He 
was  not  a  master  of  oratorical  action.  The  gestures  were 
comparatively  few,  and  chiefly  expressive  of  emphatic 
moods  of  feeling.  The  index  finger,  or  the  o\^n  palm,  or 
the  closed  hand,  would  coincide  incisively  with  some  strong 
assertion  or  energetic  interrogation  ;  but  there  was  no  influ- 
ence of  the  dramatic  imagination  upon  his  pulpit  action. 

The  literary  taste  of  this  admirable  preacher  was  fine 
and  true.  He  was  a  rhetorician  in  the  worthiest  sense 
of  the  term  : — 

In  the  architecture  of  his  sermons  he  was  a  homiletic 
artist  of  a  very  high  order.  Structure  was  all  imix)rtant  in 
his  rhetorical  work ;  yet  it  was  simple,  ordered,  well  propor- 
tioned. The  beauty  of  his  sermons  was  a  severe  beauty — 
the  resultant  impression  of  symmetry,  and  adaptedness  of 
the  structure  to  its  end.  Intellect,  and  not  emotion,  was  the 
ruling  power  in  his  sermonic  prose. 

HIS  SPECIAL  FUNCTIOX. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  quote  at  greater  length  from  thie 
admirable  article,  but  the  following  passages  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Liddon 's  sermons  : — 

The  architectural  conception  of  his  work  influenced  his 
style.  The  fabric  was  close,  compact,  yet  flexil)le,  and  warm 
with  colour,  but  never  marred  with  meretricious  ornament. 
His  ta^ite  was  too  severe  to  permit  the  use  of  ornament  for 
the  mere  sake  of  ornamentation.  Hence  his  di>coiu:se  was 
invariably  dignified,  masculine,  and  vital,  with  never  a  trace 
of  declamation. 

Rich  and  helpful  as  his  sermons  were  on  the  deepest 
questions  of  spiritual  doubt  and  denial,  he  failed  to  hold  his 
supremacy  as  a  guide  in  purely  theological  opinion.  His 
face  was  towards  the  setting  not  the  rising  sun. 

His  special  function  as  a  preacher  was  not  in  Ncwman*s 
calling  of  piercing  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart :  Liddon's 
function  was  that  of  the  Christian  apologist. 

Liddon  may  not  unfitly  be  styled  the  English  Lncordaire: 
denied,  to  be  sure,  the  imagination,  the  thrilling  pathos, 
the  dramatic  power,  the  magnetic  jienetration,  tiie  inspiring 
voice  and  noble  presence  of  his  foreign  ])rototype.  but,  like 
him,  making  it  the  devotion  of  his  life  to*  defend  the 
Christian  faith  and  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  men  for  its 
reception,  he  spoke  as  one  pos.sessed  by  a  mighty  truth  and 
not  merely  possessing  it. 

Tae  Chant mtquan^  for  December,  says  that  Canon 
Liddon  was  the  fireatest  preacher  of  the  century,  and 
tkus  accounts  for  nis  unique  fame  : — 

After  granting,  "ho^w^,^  as  must  be  done,  his  natural . 
eloquence,  his  vast  wisdom,  his  argumentative  ability  and  \ 
sincerity,  there  remain  to  be  noticed,  three  qualities*,  without  j 
which  he  never  could  have  obtained  his  incom^iarable  fame! 
ns  a  preacher.   They  were  spirituality,  affection,  and  natural! 
force.    He  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  naval  officer,  * 
that  splendid  combination  of  perception,  decision,  and  energy 
which  men  call  force.  His  love  for  humanity  wa?;  unbounded; 
all  that  he  said  from  the  pulpit,  no  matter  how  dry  the 
subject  might  seem,  was  full  of  an  affectionate  spirit,  which 
his  manner  and  tone  expressed.   Greatest  of  all.  his  spiritu- 
ality was  strong  and  abiding:  the  unseen  world  was  as  real 
and  present  to  him  as  the  visible  world  akout  hiuu 
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THE  DRUSES  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

THE  STRANGE  KEUGIQN  OP  A  STRANGE  RACE. 

Mr.  Haskktt  Smith,  in  Blackwood*8  Magazine^  writes 
at  some  length  on  the  Druses  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
most  iRteresting  portion  of  his  article  relates  to  their 
religion.  The  Druses  call  themselves  Unitarians,  and 
maintain  that  the  belief  in  one  God  is  the  primary 
essential  to  everlasting  salvation  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
maintain  that  the  one  God  has  appeared  on  earth  in 
human  form  in  no  less  than  ten  incarnations.  These 
incarnations  took  place  in  the  following  human  beings : 
AU,  El  Bar,  Zacharias,  Elias,  Maal,  El  Kaem,  Mansiir, 
Iftaaz,  AaaZy  and  Hakim. 

All  was  the  first  incarnation,  and  this  occurred  at  the  in- 
angaiation  of  the  present  race  of  humanity,  for  although  the 
incarnation  was  in  human  form,  no  man  ever  saw  Ali  at  any 
time. 

El  Bar  was  the  incarnate  God-man  from  whom  Enoch 
learned  the  truth.  Elias,  the  fourth  incarnation,  is  un- 
doubtedly Elijah. 

The  fifth  manifestation  of  the  Godhead  occurred  in  the 
person  of  Maal,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  upon  earth  in 
the  time  of  Mohammed.  This  incarnation  took  place  at 
•*  Tadmor  in  the  East,"  now  known  as  Palmyra. 

Maal  begat  El  Kaem,  and  El  Kaem  begat  Mansdr,  and 
Hansiir  begat  Maaz,  dnd  Maaz  begat  Aziz,  and  Aziz  begat 
Hakim ;  and  all  these  were  Individual  and  separate  incarna- 
tions of  the  Godhead. 

The  Druses,  who  have  ten  incarnations,  have  twenty- 
one  prophets  and  seven  lawgivers.  Their  prophets  are 
as  follows : — 

Adam,  Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  Nathaniel,  Daniel,  Doodoosalem, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Jesus,  Simon,  Mohamed  Ibn 
Abdullah,  and  Mohamed  Ibn  Ismail. 

Their  seven  lawgivers  are  : — 

Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohamed  the  first,  Mohamed 
the  second,  and  Said  el  Mahdi,  "  and  all  these  were  one  soul." 

The  Druses  believe  in  transmigration  of  souls,  while 
the  ethical  state  of  their  religion  is  embodied  in  the 
following  seven  laws  : — 

1.  The  truth  of  the  tongue. 

2.  The  preservation  of  brotherly  love. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  idol- worship. 

4.  The  disbelief  in  evil  spirits. 

6.  I'he  worship  of  the  One  God  in  every  age  and  generation. 

6.  Perfect  satisfaction  with  the  acts  of  God. 

7.  Absolute  resignation  to  God's  will. 

Prayer,  almsgiving,  and  fasting  are  distinctly  discoun- 
tenanced, for  the  sacred  books  allege  that  the  first  three  laws 
have  done  away  with  their  necessity  and  use  ;  the  truth  of 
the  tonffve  is  stead  of  prayer,  and  the  preservation  of 
hrciherlij  love  is  instead  of  almsgiving,  and  the  abandonment 
cf  idol-worship  is  instead  of  fasting. 

They  work  all  the  seven  days  of  the  week  ;  they  very 
seldom  pray  ;  and  consider  religion  as  a  matter  more  of 
practical  work  and  conduct  than  of  devotion.  '*They 
are  one  of  the  most  exclusive  races  upon  earth.  They 
keep  religiously  and  rigorously  to  themselves,  never 
intermarrying  with  outsiders,  never  interfering  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  others,  and  never  allowing  others 
,  to  interfere  with  theirs.  It  would  be  equally  impossible 
1  to  convert  a  Druse  to  any  other  religion,  as  it  would  be 
to  become  a  Druse  one's  self.  They  have  one  great 
saying  with  reference  to  their  religion :  *  The  door  is 
shut ;  none  can  enter  in,  and  none  can  pass  out.*  They 
would  on  no  account  admit  a  proselyte  into  the  mysteries 
of  their  faith,  nor  accept  a  convert  from  any  other 
religion.  It  is  equally  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
pervert  any  of  the  Druses  to  another  creed/* 


THE  PICTURES  OF  JEAN  FOUCQUET, 

In  a  second  article  in  -the  Chzette  des  Bmux  Arts^ 
on  Jean  Eouc^et  —  which  is  again  accompanied  by^ 
a  very  beautiful  illustration  —  M.  Henri  Bouchot, 
after  dwelling  on  his  special  and,  at  that  time,  very 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  arty  his  power 
of  perspective,  his  mani{)ulation  of  masses  of  men,  his- 
close  following  of  nature  in  the  rendering  not  only  of  the* 
form  but  of  the  movements  of  animals,  his  senius  for 
composition,  passes  on  to  give  some  account  of  his  succes- 
sive works,  and  of  his  great  value  as  an  historical 
painter.  This  flows  naturally  from  the  love  of  truth,, 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  inward 
impulse  of  his  happy  power  of  expression.  In  everything* 
at  which  he  looked  he  appears  to  have  given,  not  by  any 
special  effort,  but  by  that  fortunate  set  of  disposition,  th» 
"  gluckiger  hang,^  on  which  Goethe  has  made  us  all  feel  th^ 
simplicity — ^to  the  beauty  and  characteristics  which  existed 
in  it.  He  did  not  seek  to  add  foreign  quaUties.  If  he< 
had  to  paint  the  entry  of  a  king  into  Paris,  he  painted 
Paris ;  and  his  drawing  remains  to  this  day  as  an  accurate' 
architectural  note  of  the  then  standing  towers  and  walls. 
But  he  foimd  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  mado 
a  picture :  so  with  his  peasants  and  his  nobles,  his  horses 
and  his  men.  To  that  which  was  round  him  he  simply 
gave  its  best  expression.  When  he  had  to  paint  a  scene 
which  was  beyond  the  range  of  actual  vision,  he  invested 
it  si^  naively  with  the  forms  he  knew.  He  has  to 
illustrato  the  fall  of  Jericho ;  and  knowing  nothing^ 
of  Oriental  architecture  he  is  content  to  site  a  Gothic^ 
town  in  his  own  familiar  valley  of  the  Cher,  where,  in 

Eresence  of  the  hills  and  woods  he  knew,  surrounded: 
y  such  a  host  as  he  saw  weekly  in  the  religious  processions* 
of  the  town  of  Tours,  the  walls  split  open  at  the  trumpet- 
soimd.  In  such  an  instance,  of  course,  it  is  not  Jericho- 
that  we  get,  but  the  whole  has  none  the  less  a  truth,  a 
Hfe,  a  clurm  of  keen  reality  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the* 
slight  unfinished  sketeh  in  black  and  white  which, 
accompanies  the  present  article. 

He  nad  the  opportunity  in  middle  life  of  stud3rinff  in 
Itely,  and  profit^  by  it,  purging  his  style  from  the  last' 
remains  of  the  archaic  conventions  of  his  predecessors,, 
and  jdelding  himself  entirely  to  his  own  disciplined  lovo' 
of  nature.  He  never  achieved  any  high  success  in  the^ 
nude.  He  loved  and  used  the  clothed  figure  as  it  is  seen 
in  daily  life.  But  M.  Bouchot  says  of  hSn,  "  The  human 
skeleton  once  dressed  became  his  *  thing.*  He  could  turn 
it,  and  posture  it  in  the  modem  fashion,  and  surprise  its:- 
slightest  intentions.  Under  the  stuff  flesh  breathes  and 
moves  in  like  manner  as  mind  sparkles  on  his  mouths; 
and  eyes."  His  fame  spread  through  the  then  civilized 
world.  In  Italy,  after  he  had  returned  home,  his  tradi- 
tion lingered  as  an  inspiration,  but  he  did  not  know  it. 
He  retumecl  to  his  little  house  and  his  homely  insignifi- 
cance at  Tours,  whore,  having  finished  the  illustrations  to 
a  Josephus  for  Jacques  de  Nemours,  the  Coimt  oi 
Armagnac,  he  died  in  1480.  His  death  does  not- 
appear  to  have  disturbed  the  authorities  of  his  native 
town.  They  gave  him  no  solemn  obsequies,  nor  unusual 
servics.  He  was  to  them  simply  an  "artizan,**  a  little 
bourgeois,  a  very  humble  citizen  who  had  passed  from  life' 
to  death,  and  they  sought  for  a  successor  to  take  his 
place  in  colouring  shields  and  such  like  things.  The' 
mimicipal  registers  do  not  even  name  him,  and  only  by 
chance  an  entry  in  the  books  of  a  httle  lodging-house 
keeper  noted  in  1481  that  the  widow  and  heirs  of  the 
late  Jean  Foucquet,  painter,  owe  him  two  '  deniers  *  for 
their  paternal  home.*^  He  was  known  to  be  alive  at  the> 
beginning  of  1480,  and  from  this  iirretehed  little  rec<Htll 
the  date  of  his  death  is  fixed. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

BY  THE  LATE  DION  BOyCICAULT. 

In  the  Arena  for  November  there  appears  a  posthumous 
/paper  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  on  the  American  Drama,  in 
•which  the  author  of  "The  Colleen  Bawn"  says  many  inter- 
>csting  things  which,  whether  they  are  true  or  not,  suggest 
.many  topics  for  reflection. 

THERE  IS  NO  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

There  is  not,  he  declares,  and  there  never  has 
been,  a  literary  institution  which  can  be  called  the 
American  Drama.  Since  1840  there  has  not  been  an 
English  Drama  either,  for  the  English  theatre  has 
been  paralysed  since  that  time  by  an  influx  of  French 
plays.  These  plajrs  for  the  last  century  have  been 
dramas  of  ephemeral  existence,  not  one  of  whicli  has  sur- 
vived the  popular  esteem.  The  French  stage  has  now 
taken  a  new  departure :  instead  of  being  an  imitation  of 
human  passions  and  weaknesses,  it  is  a  philosophical 
; school  of  Bciology,  for  the  illustration  and  argument  of 
•ethical  problems.  The  domestic  drama  is  to  be  a  photo- 
.graph  of  nature.  ISir.  Boucicault  stoutly  maintains  that 
nature  has  been  over-admired.  For  nature  he  has  little 
use,  admiration,  or  respect ;  his  homage  and  worship  is 
reserved  for  the  spirit  that  from  the  lowest  of  brutes  has 

•  evolved  the  civilized  man.  The  highest  and  sole  court  of 
:  appeal  in  literary  and  other  matters  is  public  opinion. 
He  believes  in  the  public  ei\  masse.  After  this  pre- 
liminanr  dissertation  Mr.  Boucicault  passes  on  to  discuss 
the  innuenoes  which  are  likely  to  mould  the  future 
•drama  of  America.  He  points  out  with  much  acute- 
.ness  that  a  ready-made,  polydot  population,  which  has 
-never  been  thoroughly  fused  into  one,  which  has  no 
•central  organ  which  can  be  recognised  as  the 
brain  of  the  nation,  can  only  have  the  arts  of  a 
naturalised  import.  America  for  some  time  to 
4M>me  will  be  a  Bamum  who  imports  Jenny  Lind 
.between  Tom  Thumb  and  Jumbo. 

RUINED  BY  ENGLISH  IMPORTS. 

To  mend  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Boucicault  heaves 

iBXi  unavailing  sigh  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American   conservatory  —  a  university  of  the  arts. 

*That  it  would  mot  want  for  students  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  eighteen  months  2,000 

applicants  applied  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Acting  opened  at  the  Madison  S<juare  Theatre  in 
New  York.  The  drama  in  America  is  a  drama  whose 
character  is  degenerating.  The  native  product  is  ruined 
by  English  imports,  and  at  present  there  are  only  four 
theatres  in  the  whole  of  tne  United  States  devoted 
legitimately  to  the  cultivation  of  the  drama.  Three  are 
in  New  York  and  one  in  Boston,  and  they  are  the 

.smallest  in  their  respective  cities.  The  money-changers 
have  displaced  the  priests  in  the  temple.  Burlesque 

•  operetta  is  a  hybrid  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  old 
English  burlesque ;  the  French  op^ra  bouffe  and  negro 
minstrelsy  occupy  the  stage. 

THE  NEW  DRAMA  OP  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Notwithstanding  this  melancholy  state  of  things,  Mr. 
Boucicault  is  not  without  hopes  of  the  future.  He 
says : — 

The  pnbUc  has  changed  in  this  generation,  and  are  eager 
now  to  recognise  and  support  a  native  American  drama.  Ihe 
managers  fail  to  recognise  Uiis  revolution,  but  they  must 
•come  to  it. 


It  seems  probable  that  the  i^ama  of  modem  life,  the  reflex 
of  the  period,  will  prevail  over  every  other  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. This  drama  will  present  a  character  or  a  group  of 
characters,' not  a  complicated  or  sensational  action,  affording 
a  physiological  study  by  way  of  illustration,  not  by  way  of 
description. 

The  drama  of  the  future  will  be  prosaic  and  positive.  Its 
grandeur  will  be  in  its  truth — truth  in  its  purity,  its  deli- 
cacy, and  tenderness.  Pathos  will  assume  the  place  of  pas- 
sion. The  plot,  a  subject  simple  and  perspicuous,  will  be 
designed  with  one  object,  not  to  surprise  the  spectator  with 
starSing  incident.  The  incidents  will  be  merely  contrivances 
to  exhibit  the  characters. 

The  American  mind  is  rather  philosophic  and  scientific 
than  poetic.  It  is  positive  and  inquisitive.  Its  scope  is  the 
reach  of  our  senses,  and  its  imagination  is  bounded  by  its 
information.  It  is  sensitive  of  the  ridiculous,  so  it  watches 
flights  of  fancy  with  a  smile,  and  applauds  the  rocket,  but 
reckons  it  all  up  without  any  emotion,  inclining  to  regard 
poetic  effusion  as  a  kind  of  fireworks,  and  rhetoric  as  fustian. 

The  dramatic  resources  of  France,  England,  and  Germany 
appear  to  be  exhausted.  The  dramatic  power  has  always 
cjxhibited  itself  in  the  early  periods  of  a  nation's  growtk ; 
when  the  race  is  young  and  mentally  vigorous,  the  dramatists 
appeared  and  flourished.  America  has  not  yet  got  out  of  her 
teens ;  she  is  still  growing.  But  that  she  will  take  the  lead 
in  the  nations  in  intelligence  is  as  certain  as  that  she  will 
smrpass  them  in  stature. 

nS  TWO  LEADING  FEATURES. 

There  are  two  features  which  will  probably  appear  in  the 
near  future  of  our  drama.  One  of  these  is  a  theatre  where  the 
engrossing  subjects  of  the  hour  will  be  exhibited,  and  per- 
formed as  dramas  of  the  period,  illustrating  great  current 
events  as  closely  as  the  pictorial  newspapers  present  such  to 
their  readers— be  it  the  adventures  of  the  discoverers  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  a  Brazilian  revolution,  or  Siberian  revolt. 
In  this  manner  was  written  the  "  Relief  of  Lucknow,"  pro- 
duced in  1858.  During  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  while  that 
city  was  still  invested  by  the  Sepoy  mutineers,  this  piece 
was  played  in  New  York.  This  was  called  the  "contem- 
poraneous '*  drama.  The  other  kind  to  which  I  refer,  will 
incline  to  deal  with  the  popular  problems  of  the  hour, 
whether  social  or  scientific,  such  as  hypnotism;  the  in- 
heritance of  criminal  proclivities  which  Zola,  Ibsen,  and  their 
followers  maintain  to  be  constitutional  and  irrepressible; 
the  great  struggle  between  labour  and  capital ;  representa- 
tions of  the  millennium,  described  by  such  dreamers  as  Mr. 
Bellamy.  The  Amerioany  mho  U  nothiiuf  \f  not  vtilitarian^ 
would  eiyov  a  theatre^  to  such  uses,  properly— that  is,  by 
the  true  dramatic  process.  Independently  of  this  matter, 
which  will  be  the  object,  not  necessarily  the  suhfect,  of  the 
play,  an  amusing  or  interesting  action  must  prevail  over 
every  other  consideration.  And  above  all  the  interest  must 
be  domestic ;  for  there  is  as  much  romance,  as  much  poetry, 
and  frequently  more  real  tragedy  in  our  home  life  than  in  £dl 
the  works  of  imagination. 


Atalanta,  in  issuing  its  Christmas  number,  follows  » 
different  plan  from  that  of  most  of  its  oontemporaiies, 
for  it  omits  the  serials  and  the  usual  broivn  owl  paper  for 
discussion.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Were- Wolf 
story  by  Clemence  Housman,  a  new  writer  who  has 
ma<le  a  good  begimning.  There  is  a  comedietta,  **  Cupid's 
Cunning,"  in  two  acts,  and  a  very  charming  paper 
by  Julia  Cartwright,  on  Children  in  Modem 
Art,"  copiously  illustrated  by  children  as  painted 
by  the  modems.  There  is  a  good  ballad,  **  Sir  Walter's 
Honour,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Preston,  and  a  paper  on 
**  Town  Cats  in  the  Country,"  which  is  charmingly  illus- 
trated, and  for  children  wUl  be  the  most  popular  part  of 
the  magaaine. 
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THE    MORALITY    OF  PESSIMISM- 

BY  AN  ADMIRER  OF  SCHOPENHAUER. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  fashion,*"  M.  Brunetiere  says  in  a 
review  of  Schopenhauer  in  the  Revue  des  Deu.r  Mondes 
for  November  Ist, "  to  /utilise  all  that  it  touches."  Hence, 
since  pessimism  became  the  fashion,  the  true  signification  of 
it  has  been  waq»ed.  Its  profounder  meanings  have 
diminished  down  to  drawmg-room  catchwords,  and 
there  is  room  for  an  intelligent  reconstitution  of  the 
word  of  which  Schopenhauer  made  himself  a  prophet.  To 
attempt  even  to  achieve  tliis  would  be  vain,  he  passingly 
says,  were  it  not  that  fashion  has  for  the  moment  turned 
its  head  away,  and  Schopenhauer  is  abandoned  to  men 
who  may  care  when  they  read  to  think. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  OPTIMIS.M, 

Writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  class  of  readers, 
M.  Brunetiei*e  finds  in  pessimism  a  system  of  morahty, 
while  in  optimism  —  the  philosophic  optimism  of  a 
Leibnitz,  who  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  world — he  can  perceive 
only  a  system  of  metaphysics.  He  contends  for  the  one, 
that  it  has  its  foundation  in  actual  experience,  while  of 
the  other  he  says:  *'Itis  a  consequence  drawn  from  a 
certain  idea  which  has  been  formed  of  God,  whose  omni- 
potence would  be  only  a  snare,  and  His  goodness  a  vain 
wortl,  if  this  world,  which  passes  for  His  masterpiece,  were 
radically  bad."  Schopenhauer  assumes  nothing,  to  begin 
with  ;  he  asks  us  only  to  look  around  us,  and  to 
draw  for  ourselves  from  what  we  see  the  answers 
to  certain  questions  of  fact.  Is  life  ^ood  or  bad  ? 
Ib  Nature  our  mother,  or  the  impassive  witness  of 
our  vexations  and  our  sorrows?  To  these  questions  M. 
Brunetiere  himself  sees  but  one  answer.  By  a  road  in 
which  pleasures  are  too  often  snares  set  for  our  folly  we 
are  passing  insensibly  towards  death,  and  death  serves 
only  as  a  passage  of  blood,  which  for  all  we  know  may 
lead  not  even  to  annihilation,  but  to  an  unknown  more 
formidable  even  than  life."  He  is  aware  of  all  that  the 
optimists  will  urge  in  reply.  Their  arguments  remind  him 
•f  the  line— 

*'  When  Augustus  drank,  all  Poland  reeled.** 

The  pleasures  of  a  few  do  not  suffice  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  His  individual  fate  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
pessimist's  reflections ;  it  is  with  human  sorrows,  with 
the  misery  inherent  to  our  condition,  that  he  is  concerned. 
After  all  arguments  have  been  made  the  best  of  this 
remains.  The  danger  then  arises  that  the  optimist, 
blind  to  evil,  shall  remain  content  with  things  as  they  are. 

For  if  life  is  bad,  it  follows  that  it  contains  neither 
its  end  nor  its  true  cause  in  itself,  that  conseouently  it  is 
by  its  climax  that  it  must  be  judged,  and  that  only  by 
constant  meditation  upon  death  does  hfe  become  any- 
thing more  than  a  purposeless  agitation. 

DEATH  THE  SUPREME  GOOD. 

The  manner  in  which  Schopenhauer  speaks  of  death 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Bourdaloue  in  one  of 
kis  finest  and  most  solid  sermons  on  'The  Thought 
of  Death.'  For  the  philosopher,  as  for  the  Christian 
preacher,  it  is  from  death  that  we  learn  to  despise 
death,  but  also  by  a  just  reaction  not  to  esteem 
beyond  their  real  worth  the  satisfactions  of  life. 
Death  alone  gives  life  its  interest  and  its  meaning ; 
it  alone  determines  the  price  and  worth  of.  it.  Because 
we  alone,  among  sentient  beings,  know  death, 
we  are  men;  and  whatever  I'esemblance  may  be 
found  in  other  respects  between  man  and  beasts,  this 


knowledge  of  death  puts  an  abyss  between  them.  Manr 
mi^t  be  defined  as  an  animal  who  knows  death,  and  who^ 
without  the  certitude  and  the  fear  he  has  of  it,  woiild* 
not  be  what  he  is,  if,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  *  death  i» 
the  inspiring  genius  of  philosophy.'  .  .  .  Now,  th& 
desire  to  Hve  is  the  dull  instinctive  desire  to  persist  ir> 
our  being ;  it  is  the  tendency  we  have  to  gather  everjrthing 
towards  ourselves  as  to  the  centre  of  the  world ;  it  is  tlie 
disposition  which  comes  to  us  from  nature  to  consider 
others  and  the  entire  universe — if  we  could  make  our- 
selves master  of  it — as  so  many  means  put  within 
our  reach  for  the  realization  of  the  end  which 
we  alone  present  to  ourselves.  What  results^ 
if  not  that  every  i»ch  gained  upon  the  desire 
to  live  is  gainea  also  upon  instinct  and  on 
egoism?  Each  effort  made  to  strip  ourselves  of  our-- 
selves  is  a  vice  attacked  at  its  source,  a  virtue  of  which 
we  begin  the  apprenticeship.  We  begin  by  estimating  at 
its  just  price  wealth  which  is  not  wealth,  such  as  fortune* 
and  glory,  which  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  pursue  it 
since  the  society  of  man  is  to  some  extent  based  upon  the* 
common  esteem  in  which  it  is  held,  but  we  no  longer  give  to 
it  the  same  excitement,  eagerness,  and  vigour.  It  is  justice* 
which  triumphs  in  us  over  egoism.  A  step  further,  if  we 
are  capable  of  it,  and  we  renounce  this  wealth  which  i» 
esteemed,  we  hand  over  to  others  the  share  which  we^ 
might,  had  we  chosen  to  do  so,  keep  for  ourselves.  It  is- 
charity  which  adds  itself  to  justice  and  completes  it. 
Further  yet,  rise  higher,  let  us  recognise  our  own  being  in: 
that  of  every  other  creature,  and  ask  no  other  destiny  for 
ourselves  than  that  of  humanity  in  general.  Charity  has 
passed  into  devotion,  devotion  into  abnegation,  abnegation 
into  sacrifice.  Then  death  may  come,  or,  rather,  what  men. 
call  death ;  although  it  is,  if  we  reflect  upon  it,  only  tht^ 
term  of  perfection." 

A  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  BASED  ON  REASON. 

This,  according  to  M.  Brunetiere,  is  the  doctrine  oF 
Schopenhauer.  The  diflference  between  him  and  the 
Christian  teachers  is  that  he  founds  upon  actual  experience- 
of  life  what  they  base  upon  an  act  of  faith.  "  He  has. 
thus  shown  that  far  from  being  an  evil  in  itself,  death,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  fear  it  may  arouse,  beiiig  the 
supreme  good,  the  enfranchisement  from  the  *  1,'  the 
restitutio  tn  integrum,  as  he  also  calls  it,  it  is  towards 
death  that  we  should  tend,  and  consequently  it  is 
death  which  should  rule  life.  Once  more,  to  those 
who  find  the  doctrine  too  hard,  above  all  to 
those  who  find  it  strange,  I  content  myself  with 
repeating  that  since  we  find  it  at  the  basis  of  uJl  religions- 
it  must  needs  be  that  ideal  doctrine  towards  which  man 
has  aspired  since  he  existed  and  began  to  know  himself.. 
Schopenhauer  has  only  founded  it  upon  reason.  It  ma\' 
well  be  said  that  this  is  enough  both  for  the  glory  of  his- 
name  and  for  the  duration  of  his  philosophy." 


Tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  as  usual,  contahis  a  mass- 
of  interesting  and  instructive  reading.  Newbury  .supplies 
ample  material  in  its  reminiscences  for  a  gossipy  hi.st<»ricn! 
article  by  Mr.  Doherty.  Arbury  Hall  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nuneaton  sunplies  Greorge  Morley  with 
material  for  a  sunilar  paper  about  George  Eliot's  Country. 
A  paper  on  Nostradamus  includes  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation concerning  his  prophecies,  and  Mr.  FaiTcr  al.si> 
brings  to  light  some  out-of-the-way  information  as  to  the 
books  which  have  been  burned  in  recent  times  by  the 
public  executioner.  The  Gi-oac'h.  a  Legend  of  Brittany, 
by  Mr.  Boswell,  will  be  for  those  who  care  for  folklore 
the  most  interesting  featui'e  of  the  nuigazine. 
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HOW  TO  PUT  DOWN  OBSTRUCTION. 

MR.  CHAMBEELAIN*8  AMERICAN  PRBSCRIPTION. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  brought  back  in  his  pocket  from 
-\merica  a  short  way  with  obstructionists,  which  he  ex- 
ipounds  in  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,   It  is  a 
dull  article,  but  it  contains  matter  that  is  worth  considera- 
tion.   Mr.  Chamberlain  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Americans  in  Congress  have  succeeded  in  devising  a  very 
effective  remedy  against  Obstruction.   This  remedy  is  the 
.  application  of  the  previous  question,  the  American  form 
of  closure,  which  has  been  developed  into  an  instrument 
•of  extraoidinary  and  almost  merciless  severity. 

THE  PREVIOUS  QUESTION. 

The  following  is  the  present  form  of  the  previous 
-question : — 

There  shall  be  a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  which, 
being  ordered  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present,  if  a 
quorum,  shall  have  the  effect  to  cut  off  all  debate  and  bring 
the  House  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the  immediate  question  or 
questions  on  which  it  has  been  asked  and  ordered. 

The  previous  question  may  be  asjced  and  ordered  upon  a 
■single  motion,  a  series  of  motions  allowable  under  the  rules, 
or  an  amendment  or  amendments,  or  may  be  made  to 
-embrace  all  authoriised  motions  or  amendments,  and  include 
"the  bill  to  its  passage  or  rejection.   (Rule  XVII.  Sec.  1.) 

It  appears  to  be  the  practice  of  the  House,  when  the 
previous  question  is  moved,  to  allow  a  debate  of  forty 
minutes,  divided  equally  between  the  two  sides,  before  the 
question  is  put  from  the  chair.  It  is  customary,  either  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  on  the  measure,  or  during 
its  course,  to  bring  up  to  the  House  a  resolution  from  the 
-Committee  on  Rules  fixing  the  length  of  time  and  the 
•conditions  under  which  further  debate  can  be  carried 
von,  and  this  resolution  is  passed  under  the  action 
of  the  ''previous  question*'  rule  without  discussion  and 
amendment.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  the 
Speaker,  who  is  thus  entitled  in  practice  to  decide  how  long 
the  discussion  on  every  bill  or  stage  of  a  bill  shall  be  allowed, 
and  when  the  final  vote  must  be  taken. 

HOW  IT  WORKS. 

By  this  proceeding,  summary  and  arbitrary  as  it  may 
^lopear  to  us,  obstruction  is  rendered  hopeless.  At  a  pre- 
determined date  and  hour  the  bill  or  resolution  under  con- 
sideration must  be  voted  on,  and  the  minority  have  only 
themselves  to  thank  if  they  waste  the  intervening  period  on 
irrelevancies  or  personalities  instead  of  using  it  to  bring 
forward  their  strongest  objections  and  most  important 
4imendments. 

He  describes  the  working  of  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
3IcKinley  Tariff  Bill,  the  result  being  that  the  House  has 
•ceased  for  the  time  to  be  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  a 
<lehberative  Assembly.  It  exists  only  to  confirm  the  edicts 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  to  register  the  laws 
prepared  in  caucus  by  the  majority  of  the  Select 
Committees.   The  net  result  of  this  is  thus  described : — 

Every  rule  has  been  stopped,  however,  .as  soon  as  opened. 
New  rules  proposed  by  the  Speaker,  and  carried  imder  the 
operation  of  the  previous  question,  have  limited  the  power 
of  taking  divisions,  and  have  altered  the  long-standin<^ 
practice  of  the  House  with  regard  to  counting  a  quortim. 
The  minority  have  been  baffled  and  beaten  at  every  point. 
The  most  drastic  resolution  and  the  most  complicated  bill 
can  be  carried  through  the  Hou^^e  in  about  seven  hours  if  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  to  exercise  its  full  powers ; 
and  it  has  been  made  evident  that  on  the  least  sign  of 
obstruction  their  powers  will  be  used  to  the  uttermost  and 
without  mercy. 

THE  DE.VTH-KNELL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Although  this  arrangement  may  appear  of  very  baleful 
import  to  Englishmen,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sees  in  it  the 


death-knell  of  obstruction,  and  rejoices  that  in  future 
minorities  will  have  to  earn  the  privilege  of  fair  disouBsion 
by  giving  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  determination  not 
to  abuse  the  concession.  He  does  not  venture,  however, 
to  propose  that  we  should  adopt  the  American  system  in 
its  entirety.  He  makes  two  suggestions.  First,  tha(t  the 
votes  should  be  sent  to  one  or  more  committees,  and  that 
the  consideration  by  these  conunittees  should  be  substituted 
for  the  committee  of  the  whole.  If  this  is  rejected,  he 
thinks  that  the  only  remedy  is  for  the  House  to  fix 
beforehand  on  entering  the  consideration  of  Supply  the  num- 
ber of  days  to  be  given  to  each  class  of  the  Estimates,  and 
to  order  the  committees  to  report  each  class  when  the 
fixed  time  is  expired.  He  would  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  discussion  on  Bills,  that  is,  he  would  fix  by  resolu- 
tion a  limit  of  time  in  which  the  whole  debate  in 
committee  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 

LET  A  COMMITTEE  FIX  THE  LIMIT  OF  DEBATE. 

The  suggestion  which  seems  most  likely  to  secure  the  desired 
result,  with  due  regard  to  moderation,  is  that  a  committee 
of  rules  should  be  appointed,  similar  in  composition  to  the 
committee  of  selection,  whose  fairness  and  impartiality  has 
never  yet  been  questioned. 

Any  Minister  or  member  in  charge  of  a  bill  should  be 
permitted,  at  any  stage  in  its  progress,  to  move  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  rules  with  instructions  to  report 
recommending  a  fixed  limit  of  time  for  its  pending  and 
subsequent  stages ;  and  this  motion,  as  well  as  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  should  be 
{decided  without  debate. 

The  committee  on  rules  would  act  under  general  instruc- 
tions to  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  bill,  the 
nature  of  the  opposition,  and  the  time  of  the  session,  and 
it  should  be  competent  for  them  to  report  in  any  case  that 
in  their  opinion  it  was  undesirable  to  fix  any  limit. 

By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  every 
instance  full  time  would  be  allowed  for  all  fair  discussion, 
while  debate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  delaying  a  measure 
supported  by  the  majority  would  be  powerless  to  effect  its 
object,  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  obstruction  as  now  practised 
would  absolutely  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  last  word  is  that  a  practice  of  un- 
limited discussion  has  become  incompatible  with  the 
popular  progress  of  business  under  modem  conditioDB. 
Its  limitations  is  urgently  and  speedily  demanded  if 
popular  government  is  to  be  saved  from  ridicule  and 
failure. 


A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  LINCOLN  JUDGMENT. 

In  the  Month  for  December  the  Rev.  John  Morris, 
writing  on  the  Lincoln  case  and  the  Anglican  Prayer 
Book,  says  of  the  judgment :  — 

It  is  dignified — it  shows  remarkable  care  and  research — 
and  it  is  a  very  able  and  skilful  attempt  to  end  a  grreat  party 
fisfht  by  leaving  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Church  of 
England  much  as  they  were.  But  whether  it  will  really  do 
so  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  judgment  is  thoroughly  Protestant 
in  spirit,  as  a  Church  of  England  judgment  was  bound  to 
be ;  yet  in  five  out  of  the  seven  points— the  mixed  cup,  the 
ablutions,  the  eastward  position,  the  Agnun  Dei.  and  the 
Rights  are  decided  in  the  Bishop's  favour :  the  hroaking  the 
bread  **  before  the  people,"  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross  at  the 
absolution  and  blessing,  against  him— in  dispute  the 
Ritualists  win  the  day.  Each  party  pays  its  own  costs,  even 
on  the  two  previous  decisions  on  points'  raised  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  which  were  given  against  him.  The  result  is  to 
disturb  the  status  quo  of  the  Church  of  England  as  little  as 
possible,  when  discussion,  so  acrimoniously  fought,  had  one 
way  or  another  to  be  definitely  settled. 
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PLEA  FOR  TITHES. 

BT  CARDINAL  MANKING  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  Nin>eteeiUh  Century  for  December  the  discussion 
bpgun  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  continued  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
en  Irresponsible  Wealth,"  is  carried  on  by  Cardinal 
Manning,  Chief  Rabbi  Adler,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes.  I  regret  that  by  some  typographical  mishap  my 
notice  of  these  articles  has  been  discovered  at  the  last 
moment  to  have  gone  astray.  I  can  therefore  only  mention 
that  the  articles  are  there,  that  the  Cardinal  welcomes  the 
Grospel  of  Wealth,  as  preached  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
applied  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  true  Christian  socialism, 
-which,  if  accepted  universally,  would  change  the  face  of 
the  world.  Cardinal  Manning  maintains  that  as  England 
has  grown  richer  her  liberality  in  giving  has  grown  less. 
The  men  who  built  all  the  cathedrals  of  England  did  not 
number  as  many  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  London. 
His  Eminence  sees  as  in  a  beatific  vision  the  transforma- 
tion that  would  be  effected  if  everyone  once  more  gave 
tithes  of  all  his  substance  to  the  Lord  and  His  poor. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  DEFEAT  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  farmers'  alliance  AND  ITS  OBJECrTS. 

More  even  than  the  McKinley  Bill  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  catastrophe 
which  has  befallen  the  Republicans  at  the  elections.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Gladden  writes  on  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the 
^ontm  for  November  in  an  article  entitled  the  Embattled 
Farmers."  I  have  already  published  a  sketch  of  their 
programme.  Dr.  Gladden  says  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is 
running  like  wildfire  all  over  our  hills  and  prairies,  and 
it  will  have  at  least  forty  members  in  the  next  Congress. 
He  summarizes  their  demands  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cheap  money,  to  begin  with.  The  farmers  are  genemlly 
debtors;  they  want  cheap  money  wherewith  to  pay  their 
debts.  They  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  ;  but  they  insist  that  even  this  would  be  an  ineffectual 
remedy,  since  only  about  45,000,000  dels,  a  year,  ai  the 
utmost,  could  thus  be  added  to  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  this  amount,  they  think,  would  be  ridiculously  inadequate. 

2.  The  sub-treasury  plan,  so  called,  by  which  warehouses 
are  to  be  built  in  every  county  where  they  are  demanded, 
wherein  the  farmers  may  deposit  cotton,  wheat,  com,  oats,  or 
tobacco,  receiving  in  return  a  treasury  note  for  80  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  product  so  deposited,  at  the  current 
market  price.  These  treasury  notes  are  to  be  legal  tender 
for  debts  and  receivable  for  customs. 

3.  The  ownership  by  the  Government  of  all  the  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones  is  another  plank  in  the  platform 
of  the  Alliance. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  gambling  in  stocks  and  that  of  alien 
ownership  of  land. 

6.  The  abolition  of  national  banks  and  the  substitution  of 
legal-tender  Treasury  notes  for  national-bank  notes. 

6.  The  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
the  choice  of  United  States  senators  by  the  people  seems  to 
be  a  popular  measiure  among  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 
To  this  they  will  be  able  to  rally  a  strong  support. 

They  have  taken  the  field  with  these  measures,  and  for 
the  moment  have  swept  all  before  them.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  farmers  will  hold  together  as  a  per- 


manent party,  but  he  thinks  they  may  Be'  aBfe^  tb  sti'c& 
together  long  enough  to  get  important  economic  questions 
thoroughly  ventilated.  They  are  destroying  the  old 
sectionalism  which  divided  the  South  from  l^e  West  and 
the  North,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  reconstruction  of 
parties. 

The  farmers'  movement  is  not,  probably,  the  deluge,  but  it 
will  prove  to  be  something  of  a  shower — ^in  some  quarters  a. 
cyclone—and  it  will  clear  the  atmosphere. 


MR.  60SCHEN  AS  A  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE. 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  in  the  Centtmporary  Review^ 
brings  to  a  conclusion  his  searching  and  well-informed 
papers  on  Mr.  Goschen's  finances  by  throwing  his  conclu- 
sion into  the  shape  of  the  following  speech  which  he  puts- 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Administration  which  has  had  th&> 
benefit  of  Mr.  Goschen's  services  at  the  Treasury. 

We  have  enjoyed  unequalled  financial  opportunities ;  we* 
have  been  served  by  financial  ability  of  the  highest  order. 
We  have  had  five  years  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  unexpected" 
surpluses  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  We  claim  credit  for  a  successful  con- 
version of  the  Debt ;  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Local  Loans  Account;  for  a  careful  and  economic^Y 
administration  of  the  Civil  Service;  for  a  reduction* 
of  the  Income  Tax,  of  the  tax  on  small  houses, 
and  of  the  taxes  on  tobacco,  tea,  currants,  and  silver 
plate;  for  a  reduction  of  colonial  postage;  for  the- 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  Stamp  Duties,  and  the^ 
imposition  of  new  taxes  on  Joint  Stock  speculation,  oik 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  on  expensive  wines ;  for  the  admission 
(by  a  reform  so  trivial  as  to  make  it  little  more  than 
an  admission)  that  the  Death  Duties  on  personalty  and 
realty  require  to  be  equalized ;  for  the  admission  that 
Death  Duties  may  be  made  available  to  assist  local 
taxation ;  and  for  the  further  admission,  in  the  case  of 
the  Inhabited  House  Duty,  and  of  the  Estate  Duty, 
of  the  principle  of  graduated  taxation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  not  found  time  for  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  reform  the  coinage — for  which  he,  above  all 
statesmen,  is  competent.  We  have  made  popular  Budgets  by- 
infringing  the  principle  of  the  new  Sinking  Fund,  and  hj 
j-cbbing  it  of  three  millions  a  year,  and  have  thus  set  a  fataf 
example  to  our  successors ;  we  have,  in  time  of  profounck 
peace,  spent  upon  Array  and  Navy  out  of  revenue  more  than 
was  ever  spent  in  peace  before,  and  we  have,  in  addition,, 
thrown  a  heavy  burden  for  the  same  objects  on  future 
years;  we  have  withdrawn  annual  expenditure  from  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons;  we  have  tampered 
with  protection  on  wine  and  f>u«j^r;  we  have  imposed 
taxes  without  knowintr  how  they  would  be  applied ;  we  have 
added  to  the  complications  of  the  death  duties,  and  have 
greatly  increased  their  injustice;  we  have  extended  and 
perpetuated  the  vicious  system  of  subsidies  to  local 
authorities;  we  have  made  them  more  dangerous  to  the 
national  exchequer  ;  we  have  increased  the  injustice  of  their 
distribution  ;  we  have  intensified  their  injiuious  effect  on 
self-government  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  have  used  these 
subsidies  as  a  bribe  to  protect  the  landowner,  and  especially 
the  urban  landowner,  against  the  just  claims  of  the  locail 
ratepayer. 

Some  good  things  we  have  done,  some  useful  hints  we  have 
given.  As  regards  the  larger  aspects  of  the  great  questions 
of  debt  and  taxation,  the  result  of  our  acts  and  omissions 
has  been  a  sacrifice  of  the  future  to  the  present ;  of  local 
independence  to  local  bribes;  of  justice  in  distributing 
public  burdens  to  powerful  party  pressure ;  of  patriotism  to 
popularity. 
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A  NORSE  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

BJORNSTJEBNE  BJORNSON.       BY  M.  TISSOT. 

Bjornstjbrne  BjoRNSoy,  the  Norwegian  writer,  t« 
whose  qualities  the  public  has  of  late  begun  dimly  to 
awake  with  something  of  the  same  surprise  uiat  it  did  to 
those  of  Ibsen,  is  ^so  in  the  afternoon  of  his  working 
life  attracting  the  attention  of  French  hterary  circles, 
fie  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  by  M.  Ernest  Tissot  in 
the  Nouvelle  JRevue  for  November.  They  have,  what  we 
must  call,  in  relation  to  work  so  little  likely  to  be 
known  to  the  general  reader,  the  disadvantage  of  being 
analytical  instead  of  synthetical  in  method.  It 
is  difficult  to  follow  with  interest  the  anatomy 
of  an  unknown  body,  and  one  complete  descrip- 
tion of  one  play  would  perhaps  have  left  a 
more  vivid  impression  of  the  nature  of  Bjomson*s 
work  than  this  careful  and  detailed  dissection  of  the 
aims  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  analysis  will  not  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  circles  in 
which  Bjomson  is  already  known,  as  well  as  in  others  where 
as  yet  he  is  only  wondered  at.  The  biography  with  which 
the  analysis  is  mixed  will  also  serve  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  influences  under  which  he  has  worked,  and  the 
extraordinary  difference  which  has  been  remarked  between 
his  late  and  his  early  work.  M.  Tissot  divides  his  life 
into  two  main  perioos :  the  period  before  1870,  in  which 
he  was  simply  a  Scandivarian ;  and  the  period  after  1870, 
in  which  he  became  what  he  himself  would  have  been 
inclined  to  call    a  man.'* 

BJORNSON*S  TEACHERS. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  war  and  other  causes  had  con- 
tributed, up  to  the  year  1870,  to  isolate  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  from  general  intercourse  with  Europe;  but 
after  the  Frances-German  war,  and  between  Bjdmson's 
two  literary  periods,  commimications  were  very  much 
developed.  The  intellectual  movement  which  was  felt 
in  Denmark  spread  to  Norway,  and  the  Jordan  through 
which  Bjomson's  genius  passed  to  its  new  life  was  a  flood 
of  thouffht  let  in  upon  hun  by  the  hterature  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  For  a  time  he  ceased  entirely 
to  write,  and  gave  himself  up  to  voracious  reading. 
He  was  determined  that  having  eyes  he  would  see, 
and  having  ears  he  would  hear.  Darwin,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Stuart  Mill,  Steinthal,  Max  Miiller,  Taine, 
Oomte,  became  the  daily  companions  and  teachers  of  a 
mind  which,  in  point  of  years,  might  already  have  been 
presiuned  to  be  mature.  The  change  which  took  place  in 
mm  after  the  little  current  of  his  individual  thought 
had  joined  the  great  river  of  the  century  was  no  less 
than  the  difference  between  his  native  mountain  springs 
and  the  main  floods  of  the  world. 

HIS  CHILDHOOD. 

He  was  bom  in  1832  in  a  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Donerfeldt  Mountains,  where  his  herculean  father  cared  as 
he  could  for  the  souls  of  a  widely-scattered,  rough,  and 
hardy  population.  It  needed  apparently  a  herculean 
pastor  to  keep  the  little  flock  from  straying,  for  they 
could  only  be  driven  heavenwards  at  times  by  3ie  exercise 
of  physiokl  force.  It  was  a  place  in  which  no  pasturage 
would  grow,  and  in  winter  the  cold  was  so  intense  that 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  go  out  with 
an  uncovered  face,  nor  was  it  safe  to  touch  the  handles 
of  doors.  Snow  piled  itself  up  to  the  second  storeys 
of  the  houses ;  for  months  all  intercourse  was  suspended ; 
and  no  one  ventured  on  the  snowy  deserts  except  rare 
parties  of  Laplanders  who  came  to  sell  frozen  reindeer 
meat.  The  opening  years  of  young  Bjomson's  life  were 
not,  therefore,  spoilt  with  luxury.  He  was  six  years  old 
when  his  father  was  happily  appointed  to  another  hvlng 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Romsdal,  not  far  from  ths  sea.. 
The  valley  of  Romsdal  is,  a  Norwegian  proverb  says,  to* 
other  valleys  what  the  sim  is  to  the  stars.  The  new^ 
parsonage  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  exquisite  scenery 
flowers,  waterfalls,  and  suni^iine  formed  the  summer  de- 
lights of  the  astonished  child.  Here,  too,  imder  Nature's:* 
gentler  aspects  his  mind  began  to  expand,  and  he  felt  for- 
the  first  time  the  passion  for  reading  which  thirty  yean» 
later  was  to  seize  him  again. 

A  3IUSCULAR  CHRISTIAN. 

He  went  through  the  various  experiences  of  schoolingr 
with  the  atmosphere  always  roimd  him  of  a  simple^ 
and  moral  country  life.  It  was  what  we  should 
call  the  school  of  muscular  Christianity.  He  grew 
up  a  "  Grundtwigian " — in  other  words,  an  optimistic- 
Christian,  orthodox,  ideal,  but  not  Puritanic.  The' 
strain  of  the  Donerfeldt  savage  was  in  him  still,  and  when 
he  entered  with  full  vigour  and  imconventionality  into* 
the  literary  and  politick  life  of  Christiania,  he  made^ 
plenty  of  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  He  was  intensely 
patriotic  and  Norwegian,  as  fully  persuaded  of  the  suffi' 
ciency  of  his  country  as  of  his  Church,  not  inclined  to  deal 
gently  with  his  opponents,  and  displayed  generally  in  his^ 
conduct  and  his  views,  side  by  side  with  a  natural  nobility, 
the  want  of  proportion  which  almost  always  characterizeeb 
intellectual  energy  that  is  in  excess  of  its  normal  surround-^ 
ings.  To  this  period  belong  a  long  list  of  his  earlier  plays 
and  stories.  "  A  Ray  of  Sunshine,"  "  Between  Battles,*' 
"  Hulda  and  Ame,"  A  Merry  Comrade,"  "The  Trilogy 
of  King  Sigard,"  "  The  Fisher's  Daughters,"  are  among; 
the  most  important. 

BJORNSON  TRANSFORMED. 

In  1870  there  came  the  epic  poem  of  "Amgot 
Gelline,"  and  then  the  long  pause  of  study  which 
changed  the  man  of  thirty-seven  years  of  age  into  a 
new  being — new,  however,  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the* 
more  perfect  creature  throwing  off  a  shell  is  new.  He- 
became  aware  that  much  of  what  he  had  lived  in 
was  mere  shell.     Outside  Norway  he  perceived  the- 
world ;  outside  lus  Church,  religion.     He  writes  to  his- 
friend  Brandos: — "Given   the   circumstances  of  my 
youth  I  was  boimd  to  have  become  Grundtwigian  ;  but 
from  the  day  on  which  I  saw  I  abandoned  those  forms  of~ 
beUef.    I  am  Norwegian,  no  doubt ;  but  I  am  also  man, 
and  in  these  latter  times  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
sign  myself  'A  Man.'    For  my  task  is  to  narrate 
myself  to  others,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  words  - 
*A    Man'   arouse   immediately,   above   all    in  this 
country  and  at  this  time,  a  throng  of  new  ideas." 

A  NORWEGIAN  MEREDITH. 

The   scientific    blood   of    the    century   had  been 
infused    into    his    veins.      The    desire    for  truth 
infected   him   with   its   ardent    enthusiasm    at  the- 
same   time  that  new  methods  presented  themselves. 
"His  Hfe,"  M.  Tissot  says,  "oisplayed  every  form 
of  courage."   It  was  not  till  1875  that  he  again  began  to  - 
write  for  the  public.   "Bankrupt,"  a  play  in  four  acts, 
was  the  first  fruit  of  his  new  state  of  mind.   It  was 
followed  in  swift  succession  by  "  The  Editor,"  "  The  King 
Maghild,"  "  The  New  System,"  "  Leonarda,"  "AGlove,^ 
and  *'Too  High  an  Aun."   These  are  all  thoroughly 
modem,  alike  in  spirit  and  in  method.   For  a  detwled 
appreciation  of  them  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  M. 
IHssot.    His  later  work  appears  in  the  essence  of  it  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  deeper  substance  of  Greorge 
Meredith.    He  has  known  how  to  avoid,  in  M.  Tissot's 
words,  "the  grievous  divorce  of  soul  and  body,"  and  while- 
he  accepts  the  facts  of  science  he  passes  bravely  to  the' 
harmomes  beyond. 
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AFTER  THE  NEXT  GREAT  CANAL  IS  CUT, 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES. 

Mr.  a.  F.  Mahan,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthbj 
-under  the  title  of  **  The  United  States  Looking  Outward,'* 

•  discusses  the  question  of  foreign  policy  in  the  United 
.States  from  a  point  of  view  which  ought  to  be  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  any  English-speaking  man,  for 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  article  Mr.  Mahan 
keeps  steadily  in  view  the  possibility  of  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  To  us  such  a 
suggestion  seems  as  monstrous  as  a  war  between  England 

.  and  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  patiently  pro- 
positions that  are  based  upon  an  assumption  so  horrible, 
not  to  say  inconceivable. 

The  more  practical  point  of  Mr.  Mahan 's  paper  is  the 
expression  of  the  results  which  would  follow  to  the 
United  States  after  the  cutting  of  the  Central  American 

•  Canal.  He  maintains  that  when  the  Canal  is  open 
through  the  Central  American  Isthmus,  it  will  inflict  a 
disastrous  injury  to  the  United  States,  rendering  it 
much  more  vulnerable  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  following  extract  embodies  considerations  which 
tlie  American  will  do  well,  no  doubt,  to  consider,  although 
they  may  entirely  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  possibility 
.  of  having  England  as  a  future  foe  : — 

We  have  not,  but  many  other  powers  have,  positions,  either 
within  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Caribbean,  which  not  only 
possess  great  natural  advantages  for  the  control  of  that  sea, 
but  have  received  and  are  receiving  that  artificial  strength  of 
fortification  and  armament  which  will  make  them  practically 
inexpugnable.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  not  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  even  the  beginning  of  a  navy  yard  which  could  serve 
as  the  base  of  o\\r  operations.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  regretting  that  we  have  not  the  means  to  meet  on 
terms  of  equality  the  great  navies  of  the  Old  World.  I  recog- 
nise, what  few  at  least  say,  that,  despite  its  great  surplus 
revenue,  this  country  is  poor  in  proportion  to  its  length  of 
seaboard  and  its  exposed  points.  That  which  I  deplore,  and 
which  is  a  sober,  just,  and  reasonable  cause  of  deep  national 
.  concern,  is  that  the  nation  neither  has  nor  cares  to  have  its 
frontier  so  defended,  and  its  navy  of  such  power,  as  shall 
sufiice,  with  the  advantages  of  our  position,  to  weigh 

•  seriously  when  inevitable  discussions  arise— such  as  we  have 
recently  had  about  Samoa  and  Behring  Sea,  and  which  may 
at  any  moment  come  up  about  the  Caribbean  Sea  or  the 
canal.  Is  the  United  States,  for  instance,  prepared  to  allow 
Germany  to  acquire  the  Dutch  stronprhold  of  Cura<^oa,  front- 
ing the  Atlantic  outlet  of  both  the  proposed  canals  of 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  7  Is  she  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
any  foreign  power  purchasing  from  Hayti  a  naval  station  on 
the  Windward  Passage,  through  which  pass  our  steamer 
routes  to  the  Isthmus  ?  Would  she  acquiesce  in  a  foreign  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  great  central  station 
(»f  the  Pacific,  equi-distant  from  San  Francisco,  Samoa,  and 

-the  Marquesas,  and  an  important  post  on  our  lines  of  com- 
munication with  both  Australia  and  China  ?  Or  will  it  be 
maintained  that  any  one  of  these  questions,  supposing  it  to 
arise,  is  so  exclusively  one-sided,  the  arguments  of  policy  and 
right  so  exclusively  with  us,  that  the  other  party  will  at  once 
yield  his  eager  wish,  and  ^acefuUy  withdraw  7  Was  it  so  at 
Saraoa  7  Is  it  so  as  regards  Behring  Sea  7  The  motto  seen  on 
so  many  ancient  cannon,  Ultima  ratio  regum,  is  not  without 

Jts  message  to  republics. 


THE  MODERN  DROIT  DU  SEIGNEUR. 

**.SHE  MUST  STAND  IN  WITH  THE  BOSS." 

There  is  a  very  painful  paper  in  the  October  Statesman 
— Mr.  David  Tliompson's  '*Histoiy  of  Labour.''— in 
which  he  refers  to  the  position  of  working  women  in 
America.  He  truly  says  that  one  who  has  given  no 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  working  women  can  have 
little  conception  of  the  wrongs  which  they  suflfer.  The 
nature  of  some  of  these  wrongs  is  by  no  means  unknown, 
unfortunately,  in  any  country,  I  moke  the  following 
extract : — 

Large  as  the  wages  of  clerks  seem  to  gh  ls  who  are  provided 
with  homes  and  the  necessities  of  life  by  loving  parents,  they 
are  often  insufilcient  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay 
board,  buy  their  own  clothes,  pay  doctor's  bills,  &c.  How  they 
are  able  to  do  this  many,  employers  neither  know  nor  care. 
Some  are  so  brutal  as  to  suggest  mesms  that  most  women 
would  rather  die  than  adopt,  and  yet  which  some  women  and 
girl  wageworkers  do  adopt  rather  than  starve.  How  pain- 
fully true  this  statement  is  may  be  ascertained  by  a  reference 
to  Joseph  Cook's  lectures  on  Labour,  Lee  IMerri weather's 
"  Tramp  at  Home,**  the  reports  of  State  Biureaus  of  Statistics, 
and  other  documents  in  which  the  relation  of  women's  wages 
and  morals  is  discussed  by  careful  and  thoughtful  writers. 

But  the  condition  of  clerks  is  delightful  compared  with 
that  of  some  other  workingwomen.    That  of  many  factory 
women  and  girls  is  worse,  and  that  of  nearly  all  sewing 
women  is  incomparably  so.     In  certain  lines  of  work  and  in 
certain  establishments  factory  workers  do  well;  in  others 
they  are  unable  to  make  a  comfortable  or  sufticient  living. 
To  many  factory  life  is  synonjTuous  with  badness,  hnt  where 
there  are  many  girls  of  loose  morals  among  thera,.  made  so 
by  tenement  house  and  factory  associations,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  noble  and  virtuous.    There  are  constant  com- 
plaints by  working  men  tliat  the  necessities  of  \y>or  jrirls 
are  taken   advantage   of   by   unscrupulous  men.  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Barry,  general  investigator  of  woman's  work  and 
wages  for  the  Knights  of  Labour,  and  a  lady  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  knowledge  of  the  bitter  wrongs  which  working  women 
suffer,  speaks  calmly  of  such  wrongs,  says :  *'  A  custom  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  this  country  which  means  shame,  does 
honoiur  and  humiliation  to  womanhood,  and  I  appeal  to  every 
father  to  be  watchful  of  his  little  daughter  if  i.he  be 
employed  in  any  large  establishment,  or  small  one  either, 
where  she  is  made  to  understand  that  the  price  of  her 
position  is  that  she  *  stand  in  with  the  boss.'  Many  may 
ask  why  I  do  not  give  name  and  locality  ?  Because  those  who 
resent  these  pernicious  approaches  shrink  from  givinsr 
publicity  to  their  humiliation,  and  those  who  do  submit  will 
not  make  their  misfortunes  public  until  perhaps  they  can  no 
longer  hide  their  shame.   In  veiy  many  instances  facts  were 
given  that  were  blood-curdling,  but  no  affidavit  would  be 
made.'* 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of  thing  going 
on  in  England  than  those  who  pride  themselves  on  the 
advance  of  civilization  since  **  the  bad  old  times  "  appear 
to  realize. 
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LIFE  IN  SIBERIA  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

THE  SOUVENIRS  OF  MADAME  ANNENKOFF. 

Madame  Anxexkoff's  touching  memoirs  are  continued 
in  the  tirst  number  of  the  Nonrelle  Bevue  for  November. 
The  October  number  left  her  as  Pauline  Guenble  at  the 
moment  of  submitting  her  request  to  the  Tzar  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  young  Anneiikoff  into  exile. 

TO  SIBERIA  TO  MARRY. 

Tlie  request  was  granted.  She  reached  Tchita  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1828,  and  was  married  there  shortly  after 
ier  arrival  to  a  prisoner  whose  chains  were  temporarily 
removed  at  the  church  door  and  placed  upon  him  again 
as  he  came  out.  She  describes  it  as  a  village  composed 
of  eighteen  houses  and  a  ruined  old  ostrog  which  sensed 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  political  prisoners.  It 
was  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  in  ihe  mountains. 
The  situation  was  enchanting,  the  climate  excellent,  the 
soil  extremely  fertile.  But  the  little  settlement  had  not 
thouglit  of  drawing  the  profit  that  it  might  from  these 
advaubiges.  The  outside  houses  were  occupied  chiefly 
by  the  relations  of  the  prisoners.  All  the  thoughts  of 
the  community  centred  upon  the  odroff  and  it«  unhappy 
inmates.  There  was  not  sufficient  room  for  them  in  this 
building. 

As  many  as  seventy  people  were  in  four  rooms.  They  slept 
upon  wooden  benches  (without  bedding  of  any  kind),  find 
ea^'h  had  so  little  room  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  attention 
to  evory  movement  in  order  not  to  knock  against  your 
neighbour ;  the  noise  which  the  chains  made  was  intolerable. 
But  youth,  health,  and  above  all,  the  friendship  which  bound 
these  young  fellows  toorether.  enabled  them  to  bear  all  their 
pains  courageously.  The  chains  caused  the  prisoners  terrible 
suffer i 1 ;  they  were  heavy  and,  above  all,  excessively  short, 
which  was  dreadful,  especially  for  tall  men  like  Ivan. 

The  ladies  were  allowed  on  occasions  to  go  and  see 
their  huslxinds  in  prison. 

THE  exiles'  lot  IN  1828. 

Tlie  prisoners  passed  their  lives  in  manual  labour, 
sometimes  within,  sometimes  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  prison.  How  the  life  changed  them  in  outward 
appearance  may  be  derived  from  the  following  description 
of  Madame  Annenkoff* s  young  and  brilliant  husband  : — 

The  Princess  Troubetzkoy  told  me  how  struck  she  was 
when,  upon  her  arrival  in  Tchita,  she  saw  Ivan  Alexandrovitch 
for  the  lirst  time  at  work.  He  was  sweeping  the  street  and 
heaping  gravel  into  a  cart.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  sheep- 
skin pelisse  with  a  rope  round  his  waist.  His  beard,  which 
he  could  neither  cut  nor  shave,  had  spread  over  his  entire 
faoo.  The  Princess  did  not  recognize  him  at  first,  and  when 
her  husband  named  Annenkoff  she  would  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  same  el(?gant  young  man  with  whom  she  had 
formt'rly  danced  at  her  mother's  balls. 

This  Princess  and  another,  Princess  Wolkhovsky,  were 
the  first  wives  of  this  batch  to  follow  their  husbands  into 
exile.  Tliey  prepared  the  way  to  some  extent  for  the 
other  women,  and  had  terrible  hardships  to  undergo. 
They  had  joined  their  husbands  at  Nei-tchinsk,  where 
the  commandant  was  brutal,  and  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  see  their  husbands.  Prince  Troubetzkoy  used 
to  coiHuiunicate  with  his  wife  by  means  of  wild  flowers, 
which  he  used  to  pick  and  drop  upon  his  path. 

These  two  charming  women,  who  had  been  loaded  with 
all  the  pleasures  of  lifQ»  had  to  bear  every  form  of  privation. 
They  accepted  them  all  heroically.  For  nearly  a  year 
lirincess  Troubetzkoy  lived  solely  on  black  bread  and  kvass. 

The  rules  at  Tchita  were  very  severe,  but  the  'whole 
settlement  were  under  the  coders  of  a  "good  and 
generous"  commandant,  Laparaky,  and  he  made  life 


endurable  by  relaxing  the  rules  at  his  own  discretion.  - 
Husbands  were  allowed  after  a  time  to  visit  their  wives, . 
and  the  natural  gaiety  of  youth  asserted  itself  in  spite  of 
circumstances.  The  ladies  learned  to  cook.  There  used 
to  be  little  dinner  parties,  and  for  a  few  pages  the 
•'souvenirs"  have  all  the  charms  of  a  desert  island 
story. 

THE  FERTILITY  OF  SIBERIA. 

Madame  Annenkofl*  set  the  example  of  cultivating  a  • 
garden,  and  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  dis- 
covered itself.  Not  even  in  t  he  '  *  Swiss  Family  Robinson ' ' 
did  cabbages,  if  we  remember  rightiy,  grow  so  big  that 
one  man  could  not  carry  two  of  them,  but  had  to  bring, 
them  ina  cart,  as  happened  to  Madame  Annenkofl'. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  imagine,'*  she  says,  "the  size  to  which 
the  greater  number  of  vegetables  grew.  There  were  beet- 
roots weighing  twenty  pounds,  turnips  of  eighteen  pounds,, 
potatoes  of  nine,  carrots  of  eight." 

Soon  she  did  not  know  how  to  use  all  the  produce  of 
her  garden,  especially  as  the  other  ladies  had  followed  her 
example  with  no  less  success.  **In  all  Siberia,"  she  re- 
marks, vegetation  is  surprising,  but  we  were  especially 
struck  with  that  of  Tchita."  The  results  of  the  gardening, 
brought  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  diet  of  the 
prisoners,  which,  before  the  an-ival  of  their  wives,  had, 
consisted  chiefly  of  cabbage  soup  thickened  with  buck- 
wheat flour.  The  ladies  were  allowed  to  send  food  into* 
the  prison.  Madame  Annenkoft's  chief  difticulty  was  t<»- 
cook  without  a  stove,  which  was,  of  couise,  a  luxury  un- 
known in  Tchita.  She  managed  at  first  with  three 
braziers,  afterwards  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  stove. 

HUMANITY  OF  THE  OFFICIALS. 

There  came  a  terrible  moment  for  the  good  old 
commandant,  when  he  discovered,  by  the,  letters  of 
these  ladies  to  their  homes,  which  he  was  obliged, 
in  his  capacity  of  censor,  to  read,  that  the  numbers- 
of  his  little  colony  were  likely  to  increase.  He 
knew  how  to  govern  prisoners,  he  Irnd  learned  to  deal . 
with  prisoners'  wives,  but  nursery  regulations  were  beyond 
him.  Madame  Annenkofl'  was  one  of  the  ofl'enders,  a- 
Madame  Mouraviefi*  and  Madame  Davidofi*  were  as  bad. 
TJie  commandant  gravely  endeavoured  to  remonstrate, 
but  again  the  gaiety  of  youth  got  the  better  of  the 
situation.  He  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  and  ended 
by  good-naturedly  accepting  the  inevitable.  In  the 
midst  of  every  danger  and  privation,  good  humour* 
and  kindliness  seem  never  to  have  deserted  the 
plucky  little  band.  Madame  Annenkoff's  Jiusband 
was  poisoned  with  arsenic  by  a  disrepubible  ser\ant 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  her.  He  nearly  died  in  prison 
after  leaving  her,  but  the  prison  servant,  recognising  tlie 
symptoms  which  were  common  in  Siberia,  where  the  use  of 
arsenic  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance  is  extensive, 
brought  him  a  jug  of  milk  to  drink,  and  he  recovered.  The 
disreputable  servant  steals  all  her  money,  which  is  incon- 
venient;, all  the  more  that  she  is  obliged  to  confess  to  the 
good  commandant  that  she  had  kept  money  in  her 
possession  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  settlement.  The 
commandant  accepts  this,  and  he  accepted  so  much  else 
from  the  unruly  wives  of  his  submissive  prisonera,  and 
when,  some  time  after,  a  portion  of  the  money  was 
recovered,  he  returned  it  to  her  keeping.  After  eighteen 
months  of  endurance,  the  prisoners  obtain  the  great 
relief  that  their  chains  are  removed.  Life  at  Tchita  be- 
comes liappier  and  more  comfortable.  It  emerges  into 
something  resembling  domestic  life  of  educated  lanourers- 
when  the  order  comes  to  move  to  Petrovsk.  In  the- 
midst  of  that  wild  journey  the  souvenirs  break  pff. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

In  the  December  Century  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  con- 
rtributes  a  pathetic  poem  entitled  **Marthy  Virgium's 
Hand."  At  the  battle  of  AntieUra  a  colonel  sent  hia 
.orderly  to  see  how  many  of  the  enemy  had  been  killed 
in  a  wood  which  they  had  sheljed. 

*' What's  your  report?"— and  the  grim  colonel  smiled  when 

the  orderly  came  back  at  last.  .  ,   ,  « 

Strangely  the  soldier  paused :  "  Well,  they  were  punished. 

And  strangely  his  face  looked  aghast. 
"  Yes,  our  fire  told  on  them ;  knocked  over  fifty— laid  out  m 

line  of  parade.  , 
Brave  fellows,  colonel,  to  stay  as  they  did  1    But  one  I  most 

wish  hadn't  stayed. 
Mortally  wounded,  he'd  torn  off  his  knapsack  ;  and  then,  at 

the  end,  he  prayed—  ^   ,    j  „ 

Easy  to  see,  by  his  hands  that  were  clasped,  and  the  duU, 

dead  fingers  yet  held 
This  little  letter— his  wife's— from  the  knapsack,    A  pity 

those  woods  were  shelled ! " 
Silent  the  orderly,  watching  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  bis 

officer  scanned 

Four  short  pages  of  writing.  "  What's  this,  about  Marthy 
Virginia's  hand'?"  ^  ^ 

Swift  from  his  honeymoon  he,  the  dead  soldier,  haA  gone 
from  his  bride  to  the  strife ;  ,1.  * 

^ever  they  met  again,  but  she  had  written  him,  teUmg  of 
that  new  life. 

Bom  in  the  daughter,  that  bound  her  still  closer  and  closer 

to  him  as  his  wife. 
Laying  her  baby's  hand  down  on  the  letter,  around  ft  she 

traced  a  rude  line :  ^  , .  xl« 

If  you  would  kiss  the  baby,"  she  wrote,  "  you  must  kiss  this 

outline  of  mine." 
There  was  the  shape  of  the  hand  on  the  page,  with  the  small, 

chubby  fingers  outspread.  «         ,         ,  ^1. 

Marthy  Virginia's  hand,  for  her  pa,"— so  the  words  on  the 

little  palm  said. 
:Never  a  wink  slept  the  colonel  that  mght,  fcr  the  vengeance 

so  bUndly  fulfilled,  ,      ^  ^  ,w  • 

:Never  again  woke  the  old  batUe-glow  when  the  bullets  their 

death-note  shrilled.  ,    ,     , ,  . 

Xong  ago  ended  the  struggle,  in  union  of  brotherhood  happily 

stilled;  .         .  ^  ,  - 

Yet  from  that  -field  of  Antietam,  m  warning  and  token  of 

love's  command,  ,  .  .  , 

,See !  there  is  Ufted  the  hand  of  a  baby— Marthy  Virgmias 

hand! 

In  Lippincott  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  thus  chants  the 
praises  of  the  sunset  breeze : — 
Ah.  whispering,  something  again,  unseen, 
mere  late  this  heated  day  thou  enterest  at  my  window, 

Tho^  Uving,  tempering  all,  cool-freshing,  gently  vitalizing 
Me  old,  alone,  sick,  weak-down,  melted-worn  with  sweat ; 
•Thou,  nestling,  folding  close  and  firm  yet  soft,  companion 

better  than  talk,  book,  art  I  .  1.  ^ 

<Thou  hast,  O  Nature  1  elements,  utterance  to  my  heart 

beyond  the  rest— and  this  is  of  them.) 
So  sweet  thy  primitive  taste  to  breathe  within— thy  soothing 

fingers  on  my  face  and  hands,  . 
Thou,  messenger-magical  strange  bringer  to  body  and  spmt 

of  me,  4. 
(Distances  balk'd-occult  medicines  penetrating  me  from 

I  feel^^yTthe  prairies  vast-I  feel  the  mighty  northern 

I  feeUhe'ooean  and  the  fbrcst-somehow  I  feel  the  globe 
iteelf  swift-swimming  in  space ;         ,     ,  - 

Thou  blown  from  lips  so  loved,  nowgone— haply  from  endless 
store,  God-sent,  ^    „  ,  x 

<For  thou  art  spiritual,  godly,  most  of  all  known  to  my 
sense,) 


Minister  to  speak  to  me,  here  and  now,  what  word  hAs  never 
told,  and  cannot  tcU,  *  ^  « 

Art  thou  not  universal  concrete's  distillation?  Law^s,  all 
Astronomy's  last  refinement  ? 

Hast  thou  no  soul  ?   Can  I  not  know,  identify  thee  ? 

In  Atalanta  there  is  a  spirited  ballad  entitled  *'  Sir 
Walter's  Honour,"  by  Margaret  J.  Preston.  It  tells  how 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  refused  to  escape  from  the  prison  of 
Plymouth,  into  which  he  liad  been  cast,  although  his  wife 
and  liis  son  had  not  only  provided  means  of  escape  bat 
had  actually  conveyed  him  out  of  the  prison.  When  he 
reached  the  ship,  however,  Sir  Walter,  under-breath,  first 
spoke,  and  kissed,  and  kissed  again  liwiy  Elizabeth  : — 
•*Nay,  Bessl  it  must  not, 


shall  not  be. 
Whatever  others  can. 
That  I  should  like  a  dastard 
flee 

For  fear  of  mortal  njan ! 
"  Hist  I     not    one  other 

pleading  word: 
Life  were  not  worth  a 

groat. 

If  breath  of  shame  could 
blur  my  name  ; 
Put  back  I  put  back  the 
boat  I 


♦Ah,  Bes8-(8he  is  too  stunned 
to  speak  I) 
But  thou,  my  boy.  Carew, 
Shalt  pledge  thy  vow,  even 
here,  and  now. 
That— faithful,  tried,  and 
true — 

"  Thoult  choose,  whatever 
stress  may  rise. 
Whilst  thou  hast  life  and 
breath. 

Before   temptation  —  eaerir 
fiise! 

Before  diihxmeur — deaik  !' 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang  publishes  in  **  At  the  Sign  of  Uie 
Shito"  'mLrnvgrnan's,  the  following  lullaby,  by  Mr.  Eu^ne 
Field,  which  has  never  before  been  published,  but  whidi 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  songs  of  childhood  extant 

Wynken,  "Blynken  and  Nod  one  night, 

Sailed  oflE  in  a  wooden  shoe — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light 

Into  a  sea  of  dew :  ^ 
•*  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish  i 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three  ;— 

We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring-fish 

That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea ; 

Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we ! " 
Said  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song. 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe. 
And  the  vnnd  that  sped  them  all  night  longr 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring-fish 

That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea 
"  Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish — 

Never  afeared  are  we  ;  ** 

So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three : 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  net*  they  threw 

To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam- 
Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the  wooden  shoe, 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home ; 
Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 

As  if  it  oovld  net  he,  ,^  ,  ^ 

And  some  folk  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd  dreamea 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea  ;— 

But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three : 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 
Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes. 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head. 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies. 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed. 
•  So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things, 

As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea, 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three:— 
Wynken,  Elynken  and  Nod. 
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THE  TALENT  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 

IS  IT  ENDANGERED  BY  EDUCATION? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  articles  in 
the  reviews  for  December  is  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy*8 
paper  on  the  "Talent  of  Motherhood  "  m  the  National 
Itemew,  She  begins  by  describing  two  patients  of  hers 
whom  she  attended  at  their  confinements  and  advised 
before  their  first  baby  was  bom.  They  represented  two 
types  of  womanhood.  The  first,  whom  she  calls  Mrs. 
Graham,  was  in  ideal  physical  and  intellectual  health. 
She  was  extremely  handsome,  educated  at  Girton,  and 
had  never  been  ill  in  her  life.  She  was  perfectly  happy, 
employed  a  housekeeper  to  manage  her  home,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  assist  her  husband  in  the  office,  where  she  eam^ 
tenfold  the  housekeeper's  salary.  The  other  patient, 
•whom  she  calls  Mrs.  Eden,  was  a  delicate,  quiet,  sensi- 
tive, nervous  woman,  pale-faced,  and  full  of  imagination 
and  sentiment.  Her  nervous  system  was  so  sensitive 
that  it  answered  to  the  least  vibration  of  the  atmosphere. 

Struck  by  the  contrast  between  her  two  patients,  Dr. 
Eenealy  awaited  to  see  what  tlie  babies  would  be  like,  in 
order  to  form  her  own  conclusion  as  to  which  type  of 
womanhood  would  minister  to  the  new  generation. 

When  Mrs.  Graham's  baby  arrived,  a  cry  of  horror 
and  disappointment  broke  from  her  lips. 

The  wasted,'  puny  frame,  the  low-browed,  ill-developed 
head,  the  sunken,  vacant  eyes — the  wretched  baby  was  such 
a  horrible  contrast  to  its  strong-limbed,  vigorous,  brilliant 
mother.  The  child  grew  stunted  and  ill-developed,  with  a 
narrow  bulging  forehead,  sunken  cunning  eyes,  and  sensual 
mouth.  His  intellect  is  of  a  very  inferior  calibre,  shallow, 
quick  and  selfish,  and  he  has  a  marked  deficiency  of  moral 
perception.  His  health  is  bad,  his  temper  morose.  He  is  a 
source  of  continual  vexation  and  chagrin  to  his  handsome, 
clever  mother. 

The  child  of  the  second  patient,  whom  she  calls  Mrs. 
Eden,  was  a  bright,  healthy,  strong-limbed  boy. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  children  led  Dr. 
Kenealy  to  study  the  question  carefully,  and  her 
conclusion  is  that  the  continuous  strain  of  business  or 
rofessional  pursuits,  as  also  of  great  social  exertions, 
uring  the  periods  preceding  the  birth  of  a  child,  must  of 
necessity  show  itself  in  the  inferiority — physical,  mental, 
or  moral — of  that  child.  Dr.  Kenealy  suggests  that  it  was 
possible  that  Mrs.  Graham's  rare  physical  and  mental  ability 
was  drawn  from  the  reserved  forces  of  her  oflEspring,  that 
the  mother  had  artificially  forced  into  activity  and 
employed  for  her  own  use  the  latent  power  of  her  son  ; 
and  she  warns  women,  lest  in  the  keen  excitement  of  their 
new  independence,  the  rush  and  activity  of  their  new 
interests,  they  shall  be  forgetful  of  that  grave  trust,  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  and,  through  them,  of  the 
progress  of  the  race. 
Dr,  Kenealy  says  : — 

I  met  the  other  morning  some  fifty  or  sixty  girls  trooping 
out  of  a  high  school,  and  observing  these  with  attention — 
through  my  physiological  glasses,  as  it  were— I  stood  aghast 
at  the  picture  of  womanhood  projected. 

The  girls  ranged  in  age  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  the 
sallow  skins,  nerveless  faces,  sexless  look,  lustreless  or 
^ctacled  eyes,  and  heavy  ansemiclipsof  the  greater  number — 
a  small  proportion  being  bright-eyed,  eager  neurotics — told  a 
pitiable  story  of  constitutions  being  wrecked  between  two 
forces  ;  on  the  one  hand,  nature  struggling  to  develop  a 
healthy  efficient  womanhood ;  on  the  other,  over-education 
exhausting  the  nerve-power  and  demagnetizing  the  blood  by 
long,  close  hours  of  study  and  arduous  application. 

Just  at  the  most  trying  epoch  of  her  existence,  when  the 
future  of  her  constitution  trembles  in  the  balance,  the  woman- 
child  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  generally  with  the  worst 
possible  results. 


It  is  in  the  conservation  of  character  that  woman  retains 
her  inherent  talent  of  motherhood  ;  in  that  education  which 
develops  and  cultivates  her  natural  faculties,  instead  of 
substituting  for  these  masculine,  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
neuter  attributes  artificially  formed  by  the  immaturity  and 
dwarfing  of  her  womanhood. 

We  honour  the  Christ-child,  and  the  pure  Virgin  heart  of 
the  mother  who  bare  Him.  For  nineteen  hundred  years  we 
have  set  before  us  as  a  model  the  sacred  life  and  teaching  of 
the  Nazarene,  but  we  have  been  deaf  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Virgin-Mother,  which  is  a  marvellous  message  to  woman, 
putting  before  her  the  ideal  motherhood  of  the  Holy  Son. 


HOW  TO  GET  DRUNK  FOR  FOURPENCE. 

ETHEROMANIA  IN  tJLSTER. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr  contributes  an  interesting  article  to 
the  New  Review  upon  the  growth  of  ether  drinking  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  More  than  two  tons  of  ether  are 
carried  every  year  on  the  railways  in  one  district  of  the 
North  of  Ireland.  The  headquarters  of  ether  drinking  is 
Draperstown.  A  population  of  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  is  more  or  less  etheromaniac.  On  market  and 
fair  days,  wherever  there  is  a  crowd,  the  atmosphere 
reeks  with  the  fumes  of  ether.  Dr.  Kerr  says  that  the 
'  smell  is  overpowering,  nauseating,  and  loathsome.  Per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  have  become  slaves  to 
this  degrading  and  intractable  disease.  Women  drink  as 
much  as  men.  One  great  advantage  of  ether  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  etheromaniac  is  this ;  you  can  get 
drunk  and  get  sober  again  so  much  more  rapidly. 

The  drinker  of  ether  can  become  intoxicated  and  regain 
sobriety  before  the  drinker  of  alcohol  has  really  become 
properly  intoxicated.  I  have  known  an  alcoholist  get 
thoroughly  drunk  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  though  this 
rarely  happens,  but  the  educated  etherist  can,  at  a  pinch,  get 
drunk  and  sober  again  six  times  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
J  have  seen  a  man  sober  as  a  judge  at  noon,  offensively  drunk 
on  ether  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  as  sober  as  before  by  a 
quarter  past  one  o'clock.  The  phases  of  an  ether  outbreak 
can  all  be  exhibited  in  even  less  time.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  phenomena  pass  before  the  vision  is  truly 
astounding.  The  inexperienced  can  be  drunk  and  sober 
again  before  he  has  any  idea  of  being  drunk. 

At  first  it  seems  to  produce  very  little  serious  effect, 
but  if  persisted  in  it  brings  on  premature  old  age,  and 
many  disorders.  Chronic  and  distressing  inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  impairment  of  the  digestive  functions, 
trembling,  melancholy,  and  suspicions,  lividity,  coldness, 
and  intermittent  pulse,  with  persistent  wasting,  have  not 
infrequently  been  the  penalties  paid  by  the  excessive 
ether-taker.  Dr.  Kerr  says  he  has  seen  an  etheromaniac 
at  forty-one  a  wizened,  bent,  decrepit  old  man.  There  have 
already  been  nearly  a  dozen  fatal  cases,  perhaps  more. 
The  most  terrible  influence  of  ether  indulgence  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  morale.  The  ether  inebriate,  with  a  morbid 
and  ever-growing  craving  for  larger  doses  of  the  deadly 
drug,  which  he  hates  but  must  devour,  sinks  into  a  loath- 
someness of  falsehood,  deceit,  and  cunning. 

You  can  get  drunk  with  ether  for  fourpence,  but  when 
you  are  a  seasoned  vessel  it  costs  you  as  much  as  a 
shilling.  Dr.  Kerr  proposes  that  naphtha  should  be 
added  to  ether  as  it  is  now  added  to  methylated  spirits 
from  which  the  ether  is  extracted.  He  would  abolish 
the  retail  trade  in  ether  and  confine  the  sale  to  druggists, 
who  would  be  compelled  to  register  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  object  for  which  the 
ether  is  applied.  In  every  other  way  he  woidd  do  his 
utmost  to  stamp  out  the  nefarious  and  pestiferous  traffic* 
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A  POLYGLOT  MAGAZINE  INDEED. 

ONLY  IN  riFTEEN  LANGUAGES  ! 

Mezzofanti  seems  to  have  come  to  life  again  in  the 
person  of  a  correspondent  of  mine  who  rejoices  in  the 
Ijrosaic  name  of  Mr.  A.  Kersha,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr. 
Kersha,  who  is  an  engineer,  resident  at  64,  Fontanka,  sends 
me  a  prospectus  of  a  new  magazine  which  is  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Review,  instead 
of  being  consigned  to  the  advertisement  pages.  Mr.  Kersha 
is  anxious  that  I  should  receive  subscriptions  for  his  maga- 
zine. Any  orders  sent  to  me  I  will  forward,  but  I  cannot 
undertake  any  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Pantofnblionf  the  first  number  of  which  has  yet  to 
appear.  Mr.  Kersha  sajrs  that  he  knows  eleven  different 
languages,  and  will  print  his  magazine  •  in  fifteen.  The 
chief  aim  of  his  studies  has  been  to  read,  rather  than  to 
write,  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  His  colleagues  will  supply  the  remaining 
four.  He  says,  humbly,  that  "the  prospectus  niay 
contain  some  stylical  faults,  cr  even  spelling 
blunders,  for  when  one  knows  eleven  different  languages 
it  seems  rather  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  write  correctly 
all  of  them."  He  therefore  asks  me  to  revise  his  pros- 
pectus. I  think  it  will  be  more  interesting,  atid 
therefore  more  to  Mr.  Kersha's  interest,  to  print  the 
prospectus  exactly  as  I  received  it,  with  the  directions  to* 
the  printer: — "The  twice  underlined  words  are  to  be 
printed  in  large,  fat-faced  characters,  and  the  once 
underlined  ones  although  in  smaller  but  all  the  same 
greater  than  ordinary  brevier  type.'* 

With  the  beginning  of  the  1891  year  a  first  Volume  will  be 

commenced  of  the  new  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  PANTOBIBUON; 
an  International  Bibliographical  Directory 
of  Scientific  Literature  of  the  World. 

This  Magazine  each  month  will  give  all  sort  of  biblio- 
graphical information  about  all  new  books  published  on  M 
ecientific  lubjects  in  all  countries  of  the  whole  civilisS 
world  in  al\  prindpal  languages. 

It  will  contain  for  every  new  scientific  book  the  name  of 
author,  the  title  of  book,  the  year  of  publication,  the  number 
of  edition,  the  quantity  of  pages  and  illustrations,  the  form 
and  size  of  book,  the  name  and  address  of  publisher,  vand  the 
price  of  book. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  PantobibUon  will  be  a  scries 
of  little  critical  articles  on  all  principal  publications  of  the 
world.  Each  such  an  article  wUl  be  written  in  a  language 
correspondent  to  the  reviewed  publication,  and  therefore  the 
PantobibUon  will  be  printed  simultaneously  in 

nFTEEN  (16)  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES- 
english,  ft^nch,  german,  italian.  siMuiish,  Portu- 
guese, dutch,  Swedish,  danish,hungarian,  rumunian, 
russian,  Servian,  bohemian,  and  polish. 
The  PantobibUon  is  thus  the  newest  and  most 

original  &  interesting  monthly  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
the  best  and  most  inraniCtiYe  bibliographical  publication 
of  its  class ;  moreover.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  similar 
periodicals,  as  it  gives  every  month  150-200  pages  of  the  most 
valuable  matter, 

It  enables  the  thoughtful  reader  to  be  au  courant  ^  on  all 
scientific  events  and  questions  of  the  day,  and  generally  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times  on  the  intellectual  progress  all 
throughout  the  world. 

It  will  be  found  of  incalculable  value  and  greatest  interest 
to  all  cultivated  persons  who  are  anyhow  interested  in  the 
current  literature  and  in  the  advancement  of  science  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

We  appeal  to  all  educated  and  intelligent  men  to  support 
their  jounal,  and  to  help  us  to  create  a  central  international 
organ  of  the  world's  scientific  bibliogra^y. 


After  the  beginning  of  Rubscription  year  only  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  beyond  the  beforehand  subscribed  for 
quantity,  will  be  printed  for  sale ;  therefore  we  invite  all  who 
wish  to  secure  a  whole  year  (1891)  copies  to  send  in  their 
orders  now,  as  otherwise  we  cannot  guarantee  the  each 
numbers. 

Publishers  &  editors  of  the  PantOblbUon  : 
Civil  Engineer,  A.  Kersha, 
Civil  Engineer,  W.  Orlowski. 

The  subscriotion  price  for  the  Pantobiblion  is  one  pOUnd 
Sterling  (iBl)  a  year,  paid  in  advance. 
Subscription  orders  may  be  addressed  to : 

A.  Kersha,  Engineer, 

Fontanka  64,  S.  Petersbourg,  Russia. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  POOR  MAN'S  LAWYER. 

In  the  Arena  for  November  there  is  a  very  useful  little 
report  which  comes  most  opportunely  to  show  that  the 
need  for  a  poor  man*s  lawyer  (which  General  Booth  pro- 
poses to  meet  in  his  new  social  scheme)  has  been 
practically  recognised  in  Chicago.  The  report  is  headed 
**  Bureaus  of  Justice,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Justice  for  the  poor  and  defenceless,  however  pleasing  the 
thought  to  philanthropists  and  idealists,  has  never  been 
conspicuous  in  its  practical  application  among  the  children 
of  men.  Wealth,  titles,  and  social  caste  have  weighed 
heavily  in  the  scales  of  the  blind  goddess  in  all  ages  since 
man  traced  his  history  on  enduring  tablets.  Perhaps  to-day 
as  never  before  we  recognise  this  truth,  a  recognition  which 
L«i  at  once  the  supreme  glory  and  shame  of  the  present. 
An  important  evidence  of  the  pesence  of  this  higher  con- 
ception  of  right  comes  from  Chicago. 

More  than  two  years  ago  in  that  city  a  society  was  formed, 
known  as  toe  Bureau  of  Justice,  since  which  it  has  proved 
its  value  in  aiding  the  defenceless  and  oppressed  in  a  most 
practical  manner.  Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  hiffh-minded  men  and  women,  who  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  very  poor  are  annually 
defrauded  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled,  it  has  not  &llen  the  prey  of  designing  and 
conscienceless  political  Pooh-Bahs,  who  to-day  have  9btained 
so  many  positions  of  responsibility  as  rewards  for  question- 
able partisan  service.  During  the  past  two  years  it  haa 
heard  over  thirty-five  hundred  cases,  and  has  collected  for 
the  friendless  poor  claims  amounting[  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  such  a  society  is  threefold: 
it  protects  the  otherwise  helpless  and  oppressed  from  the 
robbery  of  the  unscrupulous  rich;  it  improves  the  best 
members  of  society  by  impressing  them  with  their  individual 
duty  toward  their  less  fortunate  brothers,  instead  cf,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  expecting  the  State  to  do  what  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  IndividuaL  It  furthermore  does 
more  than  auffht  else  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  poor  in 
humanity,  and  check  the  growing  impression  thkt  however 
blind  justice  may  be,  as  seen  in  our  courts,  she  stiU  re- 
cognises the  ring  of  gold  and  retains  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  splendid  example  of  Chicago  should  be  followed  by 
every  city  in  the  union ;  but  one  thing  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  is,  allowing  this  beneficent  move  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  or  municipal  eovemments.  As 
long  as  it  is  sustained  by  voluntary  coDtru>utions  bf  high- 
minded  dtisens,  it  wUl  fulfil  its  miaiion.  If,  however,  its 
offices  should  become  the  prise  for  professional  politicians, 
as  would  unquestionably  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  it 
passing  into  Government  control,  its  usefulness  in  many 
Instances  would  beat  an  end. 

I  reprint  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  give  an  impetus  to 
the  establishment  of  a  poor  man's  lawjrer  in  every  centre 
of  population  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
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-A  RECORD  OF  VIRTUE." 

A  SUOOBSTION  FOR  SUNDAT-SOHOOL  TEA0HER3. 

In  the  Century  for  December,  Anna  Oarlin  Spencer 
gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  Moral  Chemistry," 
which  may  well  be  repeated  by  all  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  education  of  young  people.  Some 
time  ago,  Mrs.  Grant  started  in  the  journal  of 
woj Tan's  work  what  she  called  *•  A  Record  of  Virtue." 
It  was  intended  to  coimterbalance  the  record  of  crime 
which  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
This  suggestion  led  to  the  making  of  the  experiment 
which  Mus  Spencer  describes. 

An  Episcopal  minister  had  a  Sunday-school  class 
of  100  boys  so  rough  and  rude  that  the  regular 
Sunday-school  teachers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  turned  them  out  of  the  Sunday  school.  It 
was  upon  this  verv  unpromising  material  that  the  experi- 
ment of  Moral  Chemistry  "  was  tried.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  that  it  might  interest  his  one  hundred  bad  boys 
in  that  pursuit,  and  offer  prizes  to  those  who  could 
report  a  certain  number  of  good,  or  kind,  or  noble  deeds 
wnich  they  had  themselves  witnessed,  or  heard,  or  read 
about,  either  at  the  present  time  or  in  past  history.  I 
feel  so  strongly  that  the  right  way  to  help  is  to  present 
examples  of  goodness  instead  of  picturing  wickedness 
and  vice,  that  I  think  this  experiment  might  be  worth 
trying.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  minister  in 
question  began  operations  as  follows  : — 

I  will  bay  fifty  little  pass-books  to  be  given  to  the  larger 
bo/8,  in  which  they  may  write  down  the  ten  best  and  noblest 
acts  they  have  seen  or  read  in  the  papers  during  the  past 
year.  Christmas  week  I  will  give  a  grand  banquet.  The 
boys  shall  sit  down  to  a  feast  and  at  its  close  a  song  or  two — 
some  ballad  of  brave  and  noble  deeds — shall  be  song, 
followed  by  a  reading  of  some  noble  act,  after  which  the 
prize  shall  be  brought  out  and  awarded  to  the  successful  com- 
petitor. 

That  was,  his  plan.  He  bought  the  little  books  and 
pasted  in  each  of  them  the  following  printed  slip  of 
paper : — 

Write  in  this  book  the  ten  kindest,  noblest,  or  best  acts  you 
have  read  or  been  told.  Write  plainly  on  one  side  of  the 
paper,  and  as  short  as  possible,  and  return  Christmas. 

The  experiment  was  very  successfuL  The  books  came 
in,  and  a  strange  collection  of  very  crude  stories.  But  the 
teacher  derived  almost  as  much  advantage  as  the  scholars 
from  the  experiment.  The  boys  had  sent  many  of  their 
friends  to  nnd  kind  and  brave  deeds  in  the  newspaper 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  conclusions  were  very 
curious.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  entries  jaade  by  one 
boy  who  did  not  think  anything  worth  while  putting  in 
his  book  that  he  could  not  find  in  the  Bible  : — 

Jacob  was  very  kind  his  brothers  sold  him  and  when  his 
brothers  wer  in  neede  he  took  them  in  his  home. 

David  was  a  brave  man  he  killed  Goliath  whit  a  sling 

Simson  killed  1000  people  with  a  mule  jaw  boon  and  he 
pulled  a  lion  jaw  into 

Daniel  was  a  brave  man  he  was  in  by7  lion 

The  seven  jews  brothers  was  brave  and  there  mother  the 
were  killed  be  thy  would  not  eat  pork 

The  second  aet  of  books  showed  a  great  advance 
upon  the  first.  The  directions  for  tho  second  year  were 
as  follows : — 

Write  plainly  in  this  book  ten  of  the  kindest,  bravest,  and 
noblest  acts  you  have  read,  seen,  or  been  told. 

The  design  of  this  competition  is  to  teach  you  to  seek  for 
and  to  love  that  which  is  kind,  gentle,  and  brave,  and  to 
Bhun  and  hate  those  things  which  are  base,  ignoble,  and 
wrong. 


Miss  Spencer  says  : — 

The  second  set  of  books  is  an  advance  upon  the  first  in 
understanding  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  White,  in  neatness,  in 
accuracy,  and  in  the  proportion  of  those  having  the  full 
number  of  items.  In  some  instances  the  same  boys  tried 
again,  and  improved  decidedly  upon  their  original  worki 
although  knowing  that  they  could  not  get  another  prize. 

The  far  greater  number  of  kind  acts  done  by  humble 
people  in  everyday  fashion  which  are  recorded  in  the  second 
set  of  books  show  that  the  boys  had  at  last  understood  that 
they  were  asked  to  note  that  which  touched  or  might  afi!ect 
their  own  lives  closely,  and  not  merely  to  search  history  for 
sublime  deeds  of  great  men. 

The  whole  collection  of  books  given  in  at  this  second 
contest  shows  much  moral  discrimination,  and  many  incidents 
recorded  touch  upon  those  finer  and  more  delicate  elements 
of  kindness  and  nobility  which  the  boys  could  hardly  have 
seen  much  of  in  their  homes.  The  principle  of  this  unique 
enterprise  in  moral  training  is  of  universal  application — the 
principle  that  attractive  power  towards  the  good  rather  than 
repressive  power  towards  the  bad  is  the  mighty  lever  in 
character-building. 

The  ffreat  interest  already  manifested  in  this  boys* 
Record  of  Virtue,"  wherever  it  has  been  known,  justifies 
this  public  recital  of  a  most  private  and  personal  work. 

TURKEY  REVISITED. 

BT.  MR.  SHAW  LBFBVRB,  M.F. 

Mb.  Shaw  Lsfbv&s,  who  viaited  Constantinople  in 
1887,  revisited  it  this  year,  and  describes  the  result  of 
his  observations  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  fiUl  of  the  kind  of  remarks  that  we 
should  expect  from  the  author.  He  is  observant, 
painstaking,  and  intelligent,  and  tells  many  interesting 
thines  about  the  oountrv  and  the  man  who  governs 
it.  There  is  not  much  that  is  original  or  novel  in  his 
paper,  but  it  goes  to  confirm  the  impression  which 
prevails  about  the  present  condition  of  Turkey.  Con- 
stantinople he  tells  us  is  dwindliuK  in  importance.  The 
Turkish  fleet  is  so  obsolete  that  t^e  Greeks,  with  their 
three  new  ironclads,  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  Turks 
from  landing  troops  in  Crete.  The  Sultan,  who  is 
overwhelmea  with  small  administrative  details,  professes 
to  regard  the  English  with  more  displeasure  than  any 
other  nation.  Their  Ambassador,  he  says,  is  always 
addressing  him  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  his 
people,  but  never  seems  to  care  anjrthing  about  the  safety 
of  the  dynasty.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  thin^  in  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  paper  is  his 
shrewd  remark  that  if  Russia  were  to  enter  Asia  Minor, 
she  would  probably  not  find  much  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  peasantry.  In  support  of  this,  he  tells 
the  following  story : — 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Russians,  with  very  good 
policy,  made  a  very  favourable  impression  upon  the  vast  body 
of  prisoners  they  made  in  the  war  of  1877,  exceeding  200,000 
in  number.  They  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  fed 
them  far  better  than  they  were  accustomed  to  in  the  Turkisk 
armv,  and  released  them  eventually  warmly  clad  and  weH 
shod.  A  friend  told  me,  in  illustration  of  this,  that  his 
•servant,  a  Turk,  who  had  been  in  the  war,  told  him  that  at  its 
close  he  was  discharged  from  the  army  penniless  and  half- 
starved,  with  scarcely  a  ig  to  cover  him,  and  with  no  shoes. 
•*  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  my  brother,"  he  said ;  "  he  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Russians  gave 
him  a  good  suit  of  clothing  and  a  spare  pair  of  boots,  and 
he  returned  home  in  good  health.  If  I  am  ever  drawn  for 
the  army  again,  I  shall  take  good  care  to  be  taken  prisoner 
as  soon  as  possible."  Two  hundred  thousand  men  returning 
to  their  homes  in  Asia  Minor  have  spread,  it  is  believed,  some- 
thing of  the  same  opinion  among  the  Turkish  peasantiy. 
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MTBTICISM  VERSUS  COMMON-SENSE. 

A  FRENCH  CRITICISM  OF  COLERIDGE. 

It  is  as  a  reflecbion  of  his  epoch  rather  than  as  an  indi- 
vidual writer  that  Coleridge  has  appeared  to  M.  Joseph 
Texte  sufficiently  interesting  to  repay  a  thoughtful  and 
sjrmpathetic  study.  A  mystic,  a  worshipper  of  nature, 
and  an  optimist,  he  represented  to  some  extent,  the  more 
clearly  because  of  his  exaggerations,  the  tendency  of  the 
school  of  the  Lake  poets,  and  with  them  of  the  poetry,  at 
once  mystically  romantic  and  prosaically  didactic,  which 
made  so  deep  a  mark  on  English  literature  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century. 

RUSSIAN  NOVELISTS  AND  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

M.  Texte  appreciates  at  its  full  value  this  serious 
strain  inherent  in  the  English  mind. 

The  English  poets  of  the  century,  faithful  to  the  principle 
which  underlies  their  national  literature,  have  all  been,  from 
Shelley  to  Swinburne,  and  from  Wordsworth  to  Robert 
Browning,  men  of  convictions  and  of  faith.  All,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Keats,  have  struggled  to  defend  or  to 
destroy  an  idea.  All  have  regarded  their  art  as  something 
infinitely  grave,  a  sacred  ministry,  almost  an  apostolate.  All 
have  professed  for  pure  literature,  for  frivolous  and  volun- 
tarily useless  art,  the  same  contempt  as  the  great  novelist 
Tolstoi.  "  Poetry,"  one  of  them  has  said,  **  is  a  criticism 
of  life,"  and  in  saying  it,  Matthew  Arnold  did  not 
only  define  himself,  he  also  judged  all  those  or  almost 
all  those  who  have  preceded  and  followed  him.  The 
pessimism  of  Byron,  the  humanitarian  pantheism  of 
Shelley,  the  passionate  worship  of  Wordsworth  for  divinized 
nature,  the  republican  convictions  of  Swinburne,  the  resolute 
and  reasoned  optimism  of  Browning,  are  striking  proofs  of  it. 
.  .  .  Pessimistic  socialists  and  mystics  alike,  it  is  always  the 
"still  sad  music  of  humanity"  which  is  the  refrain  of  their 
poems  and  the  habitual  theme  of  their  meditations.  No  less  than 
the  Russian  novelists,  all  these  English  poets  have  taken  life 
in  profound  earnest,  and  have  not  been  afraid  to  say  so. 
None  of  them  have  stopped  at  the  surface  of  things.  There 
is  no  plac^  amongst  them  for  the  indifferent  or  the  sceptic. 

THE  MYSTIC  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

How  deeply  they  differ  in  this  from  the  prevailing  tone 
of  modem  French  poetic  literature  M.  Texte  has  no 
difficulty  in  pointing  out.  Their  minds  were  formed,  he 
thinks,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution,  yet  their  work  is  absolutely  rejected  by 
modem  France.  The  reason  why  is  practically  what  the 
article  endeavours  to  make  clear.  In  the  case  of  Cole- 
ridge the  reasons  have  become  more  or  less  clear  to 
everyone.  On  this  account  his  exaggerations  serve  M. 
Texte's  purpose  well. 

And,  to  begin  with,  is  not  the  very  idea  which  they  form 
of  poetry,  notwithstanding  all  the  strange  intellectual 
voyages  which  we  have  been  forced  of  late  to  make,  too 
strange  and  too  novel  ?  This  idear— let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it— is  a  mystical  idea.  They  have  faith  in  their  work. 
They  wish  it  to  be  good  and  also  beautiful,  but  less  beautiful 
than  good.  Their  inspiration  is  prophetic.  "  All  great  poetry 
is  an  instruction,"  Wordsworth  has  said ;  "  I  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  master  or  nothing." 

THE  NATURAL  VERSUS  THE  ECCENTRIC. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  classic  school 
in  France  has  always  been  that  man  should  be 
studied  in  the  general  and  universal  manifestations  of 
nis  nature.  That  which  he  possessed  in  common  with 
others— not  that  which  he  possessed  in  distmction  from 
others— has  been  held  as  truly  interesting.  This  has 
always  been  defined  by  the  best  French  critics  as  the 
"natural"   Characteristics  sp^ial  to  himself,  but  not 


shared  by  his  human  fellows,  are  the  eccentric.  The 
tendency  of  English  writers  to  exalt  the  eccentricity  at 
the  expense  of  nature  has  been  a  constant  stumblmg- 
block  to  French  comprehension. 

To  seek,  as  the  classics  did,  what  is  most  general  in  man 
was,  therefore,  at  bottom,  to  insist  upon  the  social  side  of 
our  nature,  and  throw  it  into  prominence  ;  it  was  to  paint  the 
human  community  as  it  works  and  moves  under  our  eyes. 
Racine's  *'  Andromache,"  Comeille's  **  Cid,"  Milton's  "  Satan," 
Ben  Jonson*8  •  **  Volpone,"  are  so  many  generalizations,  so 
many  abstractions,  so  many  summaries  of  a  thousand  obser- 
vations and  experiences.  But  Byron's  "  Manfred,"  Shelley's 
"  Alastor,"  Victor  Hugo's  *'  Olympus  "  ?  what  distinguishes 
them  if  not  this,  that  they  resemble,  and  wish  to  resemble, 
nobody ;  that  they  have,  or  claim  to  have,  their  sentiments, 
their  ideas,  their  morality,  and  that  they  care,  beyond  all 
things,  for  tlieir  destiny.  They  all  groan  at  being  confined 
in  a  world  which  is  too  narrow  ;  they  all  claim  a  nobler 
destiny  ;  they  all  detach  themselves  from  the  present,  and 
take  refuge  with  anguish  in  the  future. 

HOW  MYSTICISM  AND  DOGMATISM  MEET. 

And  here  begins  the  mysticism  which  M.  Texte  has 
selected  the  work  of  Coleridge  to  illustrate  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  English  school.  When  the 
mind  has  once  projected  itself  into  the  unknown  there  is 
room  for  the  prophet  and  the  martyr,  but  hardly  for  the 
thinker.  Thought  feeds  upon  experience.  Where  experi- 
ence is  wanting,  reverie  takes  the  place  of  logic — imagina- 
tion is  substituted  for  intelligence.  A  brooding  imagina- 
tion knows  no  law  but  that  which  each  man  makes 
for  his  own,  and  under  its  unchecked  dominion  we 
fall  almost  inevitably  into  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
Mysticism  or  dogmatism  are  the  alternatives  which 
present  themselves  for  acceptance  when  the  pro- 
cesses of  reason  are  neglected.  The  two  extremes 
meet  often  in  the  same  mind.  So  it  was  with  Coleridge. 
M.  Texte  points  out  how  the  worship  of  nature,  by  which 
his  school  was  distinguished  tended  to  develop  his 
mystical  tendencies,  while  at  the  same  timer  the  habit 
of  being  intellectually  a  law  to  himself  degenerated 
into  unlimited  dogmatic  license. 

COIARIDGE's  LACK  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 

Summing  up  on  the  one  hand  his  qualities,  and  on  the 
other  his  defects,  M.  Texte  says  of  him  that  he  possessed 
in  common  with  his  school  a  "siiicere  and  profound 
spiritually,"  which  combined  with  his  imaginative  and 
artistic  gifts  to  produce  a  lasting  impression  on  the  im- 
mense mass  of  people  to  whom  *'it  is  easier  to  feel  or  to 
imagine  by  fits  and  starts  than  to  think,  and  who  find 
it  more  in  accord  with  natural  idleness  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  an  idea  than  to  account  for  an 
opinion."  What  he  failed  in  was  the  classic  sense  in 
common,  which  we  translate  by  common-sense. 

He  failed  to  think  and  feel  and  imagine  sometimes  like 
other  people.  He  never  saw  clearly  into  his  mind.  He  never 
unravelled  the  skein  of  his  ideas.  He  had  only  visions  and 
glimpses — of  which  some  were  those  of  genius — but  of 
which  none  ever  bore  testimony  to  the  slightest  sense  of 
reality.  He  i^Tapped  himself  in  a  cloud,  out  of  which  he 
from  time  to  time  threw  rockets.  But  generally  when  the 
rockets  had  been  let  off  there  remained  nothing  but  dead 
ashes  on  the  ground. 

The  dislike  of  the  cultivated  French  mind  for  the  pit- 
falls of  mysticism  and  dogma,  the  knowledge  of  and 
respect  for  the  laws  of  thought,  which  account  for 
French  devotion  to  classic  models,  account  also  in  this 
critic's  opinion  for  the  failure  of  modem  English  poetry 
to  obtain  in  France  the  appreciation  which  he  holds  it  to 
deserve. 
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THE  HUMANITY  OF  THE  SMALL-BORE  RIFLE. 

FROM  A  MILITARY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  the  May  number  of  this  Review  allusion  was  made  to 
A  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Paul  Bruns,  Director  of 
Clinical  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  in  which 
he  showed  from  the  result  of  practical  experiments  that 
whilst  tlie  new  small-bore  rifle  was  capable  at  short  ranges 
of  sending  its  bullet  completely  through  as  many  as  five 
i-anks  of  men,  the  character  of  the  wounds  inflicted  were 
of  a  clean  and  smooth  nature,  which  greatly  favoured  the 
chances  of  recovery,  and  the  probability  of  mutilation  and 
crippling  less  frequent.    The  Professor,  summing  up  his 
experiences  from  a  purely  surgical  point' of  view,  declared 
that  **the  new  small-bore  rifle  is  not  only  the  best,  but 
it  is  also  the  most  humane,  by  tending  to  mitigate 
*  as  far  as  is  consistent  the  horrors  of  war."   The  question 
has  now  been  discussed  in  a  different  form  by  a  writer  in 
the  November  number  of    the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  die 
DeiUscJte  Armee  mid  Marine^  in  an  article  on  **The 
Influence  which  the  Introduction  of  the  New  Small-boro 
Rifle  is  likely  to  have  on  Tactics.  '*  Lieutenant  Petermann, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  of  course  treats  the  subject 
from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  and  it  is  therefore  all 
the  more  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  arrives  at  about  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  Professor,  although  by  totally 
difierent  reasonings.    As  regards  the  tactical  changes 
suggested,  we  may  leave  on  one  side  the  technicalities  of 
the  subject,  which  hinge  on  the  fact  that  the  new  small- 
bore rifles,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  accuracy 
and  penetration—  amply  proved  by  Professor  Bruns — 
will  altogether  prevent  formations  in  column,  or  in 
double  rank,  within  the  effective  range  of  infantry  fire. 
On  the  score  of  humanity,  Lieutenant  Petermann  points 
out  that  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  itself  was  a  step 
in  advance  over  the  primitive  methods  of  slaughter  by 
clubs,  swords,  spears,  <&c.,  and  that  every  improvement 
hitherto  effected  in  firearms  has  tended  to  make  battles 
etill  less  bloody  ;  prmcipally  because  the  increased  range 
of  the  weapons  has  kept  the  combatants  further  apart, 
and  has  thereby  rendered   hand-to-hand  encounters 
the  exception,  and    facilitated    retreat    in  sufficient 
time    to    escape    wholesale    slaughter.     The  high 
percentage  of  losses,  for  instance,  which  characterized  the 
battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — when  the  smooth-bore 
muskets  then  in  use  made  it  necessary  for  the  combatants 
to  approach  within  a  hundred  paces,  or  less,  of  each 
other — was  never  reached  in  the  last  Franco-German 
War.     The  moral  effect  of  fire,  however,  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  actual  number  of  hits  made  as  on 
the  time  in  which  they  are  made.  A  regiment,  for  instance, 
which  loses  one-fourth,  or  even  one-third,  of  its  effective 
atren^h  after  fighting  the  whole  day  may  still  be  in 
a  condition  of  comparative  efficiency,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably far  less  demoralized  than  if  it  had  lost  a  smaller 
number  in  an  hour  or  in  a  less  period  of  time.    On  this 
account  it  is  of  far  less  consequence  to  heap  up  the  dead 
than  to  shake  the  nerves  and  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
living  so  that  they  may  no  longer  be  capable  of  making 
a  determined  stand.  ^  Its  introduction  cannot  fail  to  make 
it  exercise  an  immense  moral  effect  in  future  battles ; 
whilst,  for  the  reasons  given,  this  moral  element  will  pro- 
bably tend  to  reduce  uie  percentage  of  loss.   It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,   to  suppose  that  there  will 
be  any  dimmution  in  the  actual  numbers  of  killed 
and  wounded  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  will  probably 
be  greater  on  account  of  the  greater  masses  of  com- 
batants who  will  be  engaged  ;  but,  as  shown  by  Professor 
Bruns,  the  majority  of  the  wounds  will  be  of  a  sub- 
cutaneous character  and  of  a  less  dangerous  nature  than 
those  inflicted  by  larger  buUets. 


HUMOUR  AT  SCHOOL 

SOME  SCHOOLGIRL  ESSAYS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Barker,  whose  charming  papers  descriptive 
of  children's  humour  have  so  often  enuvened  the  maga- 
zines, sends  a  fresh  instalment  of  stories  to  Chambert^ 
Journal  from  his  inexhaustible  wallet.  This  time  he 
devotes  attention  exclusively  to  girls'  schools. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  DREAMS. 

The  first  essay  which  I  present  is  the  effusion  of  a  girl  in 
attendance  at  a  poor  school  at  the  East  End.  The  subject 
for  composition  was  *'  Dreams." 

''Dreams  are  those  queer  short  tales  which  come  into 
your  head  when  you  are  asleep.  The  boys  have  them  as 
well  as  girls  and  women.  They  are  not  true.  If  you  have 
had  a  g<x)d  supper,  they  are  rarther  longer  and  not  quite  so 
true.  Meat  or  fried  fish  makes  them  very  long.  When  you 
.  have  no  supper  at  all,  you  either  do  not  dream,  or  else  you 
cant  remember  them.  We  genelly  dream  some  dreams  over 
and  over  again. 

"  I  have  two  short  dreams  which  I  have  had  a  many  times, 
but  my  brother  has  more  which  he  can  remember,  and  my 
mother  has  one  nightmare,  she  says.  I.  do  not  know  why  my 
father  never  says  he  has  any  dreams,  except  it  is  because 
they  are  so  long  be  hasnt  the  time  to  remember  them. 

I  often  dream  that  I  am  a  baby,  and  my  mother  is 
tyetying  me  up  and  down  in  her  arms,  and  singing  chicachick 
chuck  to  me.  Then  I  always  say,  *  Why,  mother,  hark !  that*8 
the  school  bell  ringing  1  'and  she  always  says,  *  So  it  is,  chuck 
off  to  school  with  you,  quick  1 1  forgot  as  you  wasn't  a  baby." 
That  is  all  I  dreamt  about  that  dream. 

The  other  is  about  dreaming,  I  am  one  of  Mr.  Mason's 
pretty  pigions.  I  sing  chicachick,  and  then  I  fly  on  to  Mr. 
Mason's  pigion  house  slates.  As  soon  as  I  am  nicely  up  there, 
and  looking  down  over,  I  turn  into  a  girl  again.  Then  my 
mother  always  gets  Mr.  Mason's  ladder,  and  fetches  me  down, 
and  smacks  me  on  the  arms  for  climlng  up.  Them  slaps 
always  seems  to  stop  my  dreaming,  else  to  wake  me  up. 

*'  My  brother  says  he  is  alwavs  on  at  dreaming  that  the 
poleceman  is  always  taking  him  to  the  station,  and  he 
never  can  wake  till  they  are  just  marching  him  up  the  steps 
to  the  inside." 

OK  HAGAB  AND  I8HMABL. 

The  next  selection  is  taken  from  a  girl's  scriptural  exercise 
on  **  Hagar  and  Ishmael."  There  is  a  display  of  genuine 
sympathy  in  the  child's  essay,  which  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
typical.  After  an  opening  paragraph,  in  which  she  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham's  household  (but  which,  from  certain  con- 
siderations, I  am  constrained  to  omit)  the  little  essayist 
proceeds  : — 

"And  behold,  those  two  wives,  Sarah  nnd  Hagar,  were 
always  quareling  about  things,  Hagar  telling  Sarah  as  she 
laughed  in  God's  face  when  he  told  her  as  she  was  going  to 
have  a  baby,  and  Sarah  telling  poor  Hagar  as  she  was  not  a 
regilar  real  wife,  so  she  needn't  talk.  Wives  which  were  not 
regular  were  called  Jewish  bondwomen.  One  extrer  one  was 
allowed  by  God,  so  that  it  was  not  a  sin. 

'*  Also  it  came  to  pass  that  Sarah  told  nasty  tales  to  Abra- 
ham, and  asked  him  to  turn  poor  Hagar  and  her  little  boy 
Ishmael  out  of  doors.  And  behold,  Abraham  believed  her. 
But  before  turning  them  out,  Abraham  kindly  gave  them  a 
good  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water.  So  they  walked  out 
into  a  wilderness,  eating  the  loaf  and  drinking  out  of  the  big 
bottle.  They  slept  on  the  ground  all  night,  and  next  day 
poor  Ishmael  ana  his  mother  did  nothing  else  but  cry  for 
want  of  vickuals.  Then  Hagar  saw  that  her  dear  boy  was 
drawing  his  breath  quick  as  if  he  was  dying,  and  she  kneeled* 
down  on  the  grass  and  prayed  to  God  as  loud  as  she  could,  and 
looking  at  her  little  boy  drawing  his  breath  quick. 

"  And  behold,  while  Hagar  was  praying  like  that,  God  heard 
her,  and  sent  His  angU  with  another  loaf  and  bottle,  and  told 
Hagar  to  cheer  up,  because  her  darling  boy  Ishmael  should 
not  die.  but  should  grow  up  to  be  a  big  man  called  Arabien 
of  the  Desert,  and  should  possess  herds  of  camels  and  goatA." 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  HOME  RULE  CAUSE. 


THE  FALL  OF  MR  PARNELL 


a HE  last  i.;onth,  full  as  iz  has  been  of  startling  and 
dramatic  incidents,  brought  foith  nothing  more 
sensational  than  that  which  culminated  in  the 
exptdsion  of  Mr.  Pamell  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Home  Rule  party.  In  the  long  and  terrible  story 
of  the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  few 
chapters  have  been  more  replete  with  pathetic  interest 
and  intense  emotion.  It  has  often  been  remarked  as  * 
characteristic  of  the  influence  of  Ireland  ujion  the 
politics  of  the  Empire,  that  ifc  imparts  to  our  s^miewhat 
dull  and  sober-  annals  an  element  of  the  di-ama.  On  this 
occasion  the  dramatic  touch  is  that  of  ancient  Greece,  for 
seldom  has  there  been  a  story  in  which  N^jaiesis  played 
so  great  a  part.  Mr.  Pamell  and  all  th  j  others  who 
surround  him  seem  but  -  as  puppets  compared  with  this 
great  Invisible  Power,  which,  with  veiled  face,  and  slow 
but  steady  step,  fills  the  principal  r61e  in  this  trage<ly  of 
our  time.  The  only  element — an  element  which  is  seldom 
absent  from  Irish  incidents  of  the  first  rank — ^the  stain  of 
blood,  is  fortunately  missing  in  this  incident.  It  is  there- 
fore well  to  place  on  penuanant  record  the  leading  out- 
lines of  the  history  of  a  very  remarkable  fortnight  with 
such  preliminary  and  elucidatviry  comment  as  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  my  readers  to  appreciate  the  significance 
and  understand  the  bearings  of  the  events  described. 

GALWAY  ELECTION,  1886. 

For  many  years  past  the  tongue  of  scandal  has  been 
busy  with  the  relations  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mi-s. 
O'She^i.  In  this  there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
There  are  very  few  statesmen  whose  names  liave  not  been 
associated  with  the  names  of  ladies,  married  or  unmarried, 
by  that  common  rumour  which  is  said  to  be  a  common 
liar.  But  so  long  as  these  reports  are  confined  to  the 
smoking-rooms  of  clubs  and  to  -the  intimacies  of  private 
conversation,  the  great  public  is  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence. Tliat  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance 
is  due  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Biggar,  who, 
at  the  Gal  way  election,  publicly  objected  to  Mr.  PameU's 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  O'Sliea,  and  as  publicly  implied 
that  Captain  O'Shea  was  the  compliant  husband  who 
connived  at  his  wife's  dishonour.  The  cause  for  this 
ebullition  on  their  part  was  the  determination  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell to  force  CaptainO'Shea  upon  theconstituencyof  Gal  way. 
Many  thingsare  said  at  elections  that  would  not  be  toleiated 
elsewhere  and  on  another  occasion.  The  charge  against 
Mr.  Pamell  was  not  the  only  one  which  figured  in  the 
campaign  oratory  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Biggar.  I 
have  no  authentic  report  of  their  speeches  before  me, 
but  Ig  is  asserted  that  they  charged  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Spencer  with  allowing  the  execution  of  men  whom 
they  knew  to  be  innocent,  and  denounced  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  as  the  pert>etrators  of  nameless 
crimes.  As  neither  Lord  Spencer  nor  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  any  notice  of  such  unseemly 
attacks,  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  O'Sheas  cannot  be  blamed 
for  treating  with  equal  indifierence  the  accusations  levied 
agalrist  themselves.  The  incident  is  only  important  as 
being  the  solitary  occasion  on  which  the  general  rumours 
of  the  lobbies  and  of  the  smoking-room  found  utterance 


on  a  public  platform.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Pamell 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  O'Sheas.  Captain  0*Shea  had 
negotiated  the  famous  treaty  by  which  Mr.  Pamell  was 
enabled  to  escai>e  from  Kilmainham  and  resume  hi& 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

JAPTAIN  o'SHEA  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

Captain  O'Shea  is  Irish  and  Catholic;  his  wife  i* 
English  and  Protestant.  Mrs.  O'Shea  comes  of  a  giftep 
family,  which  has  produced  in  our  time  soldiers  and 
authors  who  have  played  their  part  with  honour  in  the 
drama  of  contemporary  history.  None  of  them,  however, 
left  so  deep  a  dint  in  the  annals  of  their  time  a» 
Catherine  Wood,  who  by  her  marriage  became  Mrs. 
O'Shea.  Kitty  O'Shea,"  as  she  was  commonly  called 
when  Irish  members  talked  in  whispers  of  their  leader'a 
friendship,  is  a  woman  of  great  ambition,  of  free-and-easy 
manners,  and  of  a  suspicious  temperament.  She  has. 
aspired  to  play  a  considerable  part— first  in  English  and 
then  in  Irish  politics.  She  had  acquaintances  and  friends 
among  the  leaders  of  the  LiLeiul  party,  and  it  waa 
recognised  by  tliose  who  were  on  the  inside  track  of 
politics  that  she  was  a  kind  of  Egeria  to  the  leader  of 
the  Home  Rule  party.  Mr.  Parnell,  silent  and  reserved 
with  all  others,  found  relaxation  in  her  society.  Her 
house  was  the  only  place  where  he  was  received  and 
where  lie  c^ired  to  go,  for  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
about  ten  yeai*8  ago,  Mr.  Pamell  was  considered  in 
Englisli  society  as  imj^ssible  as  Delaney  or  Joe  Brady. 
Such  intimacies  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  as  women 
become  more  and  more  interested  in  political  affiiirs^ 
their  number  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish. 
There  was,  therefore,  among  better  men  and  women,  a 
general  feeling  of  resentment  when  people  shook  their 
heads  and  hinted  awful  things  concerning  the  friendship 
between  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  O'Sheas.  Her  frienda 
declared  that  their  only  foundation  was  a  certain  freedom 
of  manner  which  persons  wlio  were  more  reserved  did  not 
underetand.  So  generally  accepted  was  it  that  the  friend- 
ship between  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mrs.  O'Shea  was  purely" 
platonic  in  its  nature,  that  nothing  was  more  common  thaa 
for  Liberal  statesmen  to  conmiunicate  with  Mr.  Pamell 
through  Mrs.  O'Shea  in  the  same  way  that  English 
statesmen  cominunicated  >\ith  the  Russian  Grovemment 
through  Prinj;ess  Lieven,  or  as,  to  take  a  more  familiar 
instance,  communications  are  l)elieved  to  have  taken 
place  with  the  Russian  Government  through  Madame 
Novikoff".  It  was  not  until  the  breakdown  of  the  Home 
Rule  Government  of  1886  that  Captain  0*Shea  and 
Mr.  Pamell  differed,  and  Rumour,  eager  for  any 
incident  that  would  confirm  its  suspicions,  declared  that 
the  difference  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  extreme 
intimacy  said  to  have  existed  between  Mr.  Pamell  and 
Mrs.  O'Shea.  Captain  O'Shea  and  his  wife  had  for 
domestic  reasons  lived  apart,  the  husband  occupying 
chambers  in  Victoria  Street,  while  the  wife  lived  with 
the  children  at  Eltham. 

Tlie  first  time  I  visited  Ireland  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1886,  and  I  was  much  impressed  at  that  time,  when,  in 
in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  happened  incidentally  to- 
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ask  a  prominent  official  of  the  National  League  whether 
there  was  any  foundation  wliatever  for  tlie  sti»ries  about 
Mrs.  O'Shea.  I  have  never  forgotten  tlie  alarm  with 
wliich  he  replied  to  my  question.  "For  God's  siike," 
fiaid  he,  nev.er  breathe  that  woman's  name  in  Ireland. 
We  hope  there  is  nothing  in  it,  and  there  may  be 
nothing  in  it.  If  (which  God  f<jrbid)  there  were 
Anything  in  it,  then  it  would  be  all  up  with 
Pamell  in  Ireland.  ]N"o  power  on  earth  could  save 
Pamell  then.  We  are  far  too  much  tied  up  with  bishops 
and  priests  for  it  to  be  possible  for  us  to  follow  the 
leading  of  any  man  who  was  convicted  of  such  an 
oflfence."  The  man  who  said  this  is  now  a  prominent 
supporter  of  Mr.  Pamell's.  He  is  not  a  fanatic  by 
Any  means,  and  his  conviction,  expressed  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  terror, 
made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind. 
Some  Tipperary  gen- 
tlemen, however,  who 
knew  Mrs.  O'Shea, 
assured  me  emphati- 
cally that  it  was  all  a 
foul  libel.  Still  I  was 
not  entirely  at  ease  in 
my  own  mind,  and 
when,  after  my  return 
to  England,  I  read 
a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell  was  staying  at 
Eltham  in  the  absence 
of  Captain  O'Shea,  I 
did  not  feel  reassured. 
The  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion went  the  round 
of  the  papers,  and, 
among    others,  ap- 

Seared  in  the  Pall 
laU  Gazette.  I  re- 
ceived  an  indignant 
telegram  from  Captain 
O'Shea  asking  me  to 
contradict  tlie  state- 
ment. I  did  so,  and 
Captain  O'Shea  ap- 
peared at  the  office 
in  Northumberland 
Street,  when  an  inter- 
view ensued,  which 
was  one  of  the  most 
curious  that  I  have 
ever  had,  and,  in  view 
of  subsequent  events, 
probably  one  of.  the 
most  remarkable.  Captain  O'Shea  began  by  stating  that 
he  had  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the  statement  about 
Mr.  Pamell's  presence  at  Eltham  ;  that  Mr.  Pamell  had 
never  been  there  since  the  difference  which  had  divided 
him  from  Captain  O'Shea.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
appeared  incmlulous,  for  Captein  O'Shea  went  on  to 
make  a  certain  statement,  which,  of  course,  I  had  no 
option  but  to  believe.  He  invited  me  to  interview  him 
for  my  own  satisfaction  as  much  as  I  pleased.  I  said,  of 
course,  that  I  had  no  right  to  ask  him  any  questions 
about  his  domestic  af&irs.  He  said  he  wished  me  to  do 
so,  as  he  desired  me  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  upon  the  subject,  whereupon  I  said,  that  while  I 
knew  nothing  personally,  I  coula  not  but  be  cognisant  of  the 
.current  reports  as  to  the  alleged  quarrel  between  him  and 
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Mr.  Pamell  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  O'Shea.  Captain 
O'Shea  declared  in  -the  strongest  terms  that  tliere  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  these  stories.  The  difference 
between  them  was  purely  political,  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to,do  with  Mi-s.  O'Shea.  Further,  he  declared  that 
so  far  from  having  any  reason  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Parnell 
about  Mrs.  O'Shea,  he  was  perfectly  s;itistied  that  the  rela- 
tion between  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  wife  was  quite  correct, 
and  one  to  which  he  could  take  no  objection  whatever  ; 
that  not  only  was  he  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with 
his  wife,  but  that  he  had  never  had  any  reason,  at  any  tinie, 
to  complain  of  the  intimacy  between  Mr.  Pamell  and 
herself.  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  her  friend  because  he  had 
been  his  friend  ;  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  his  friend,  ho 
had  ceased  to  be  Mrs.  O'Shea's  friend,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mi's.  O'Shea  ever 
met  since  the  rupture. 
Of  course  I  expressed 
my  gratification  at  this 
emphatic  and  explicit 
repudiation  of  current 
gossip,  and  observed 
that  I  was  the  more 
f^lmi  to  hear  from  such 
an  authoritative  source 
of  the  baselessness  of 
the  rumours  because 
tliey  had  been  very 
persistent,  and,  in  re- 
lation to  the  question 
<jf  Mr.  Pamell's  pre- 
sence at  Eltham,  I  had 
seen  a  report  ivritten 
by  the  correspondent 
of  an  American  paper 
which  described  Mr. 
Pamell  as  living  at 
Eltham  in  his  house. 

Believe  me,"  said 
Captain  O'Shea, 
**  there  is  not  a  word 
of  tmth  in  the  story. 
Mr.  Pamell  has  never 
been  at  Eltham  since 
our  difference,  and, 
not  w  ithstanding  al  1 
theso  rumours,  there 
has  never  been  the 
least  cause  for  me  to 
suspect  my  wife,  or  to 
think  that  there  has 
been  anything  what- 
ever in  her  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Par- 
nell to  impair  the  affectionate  relations  in  which  we 
have  always  lived."  That  conversation  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1886.  Captain  O'Shea 
being  the  guardian  of  his  wife's  honour,  it  was  im- 
])->Ksible  for  me  to  give  any  credence  to  the  reports 
which  I  subsequently  heard  as  to  Mr.  Pamell's  alleged 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  O'Shea. 

On  one  occasion  a  year  or  two  later  another  report 
appeared  m  the  newspapers  which  led  me  to  i-ecall  this  con- 
versation. It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Pamell's  stables  at 
Eltham  had  been  on  fire,  and  that  his  horses  had  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  Remembering  what  had  happened 
before,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Pamell  to  ask  whether  this  was  tme 
or  not,  as  1  wished  to  know  before  inserting  the  para- 
graph. Mr.  Pamell  asked  that  the  Dara|raph  should  not 
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be  inserted,  and  soon  aftercamedown  to  theoffice  to  explain 
why  he  did  not  wish  the  paragraph  to  appear. 

"secret  societies"  *aqain! 
He  said  that  the  horses  were  very  valuable,  and  that  if 
it  were  known  that  they  were  kept  at  Eltham,  emissaries 
from  secret  societies  would  probably  go  down  and  mutilate 
them  !  In  order  to  save  the  horses  from  the  emissaries  of 
the  secret  societies,  the  paragraph  was  not  inserted,  and 
the  incident  passed  without  further  comment.  When  I 
was  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  1889,  defending  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish  National  party  against  its 
enemies,  I  was  anxiously  asked  what  was  the  truth  about 
Mrs.  O'Shea,  and  great  was  the  relief  among  the  friends 
of  Ireland  when  I  was  able  to  state,  on  the  direct  authority 
of  Captain  O'Shea  himself,  that  the  current  reports  were 
entirely  baseless.  Imagine,  then,  my  astonishment  to 
hear,  shortly  after  my  return  from  Rome,  that  Captain 
O'Shea  had  filed  a  petition  for  divorce  agaiast  his  wife, 
with  Mr.  Pamell  as  co-respondent.  Captain  O'Shea 
sent  for  me,  and  informed  me  that  he  intended  to 
subpoena  me  as  a  witness  in  his  case.  I  expressed  to  him 
very  frankly  my  amazement  that,  after  he  nad  given  me 
assurances  of  such  an  emphatic  nature — assurances  which  I 
had  repeated  to  those  who  had  asked  me  about  the  subject 
— he  should  now  be  taking  action  in  the  Divorce  Court. 

THE  suspicions  OP  CAPTAIN  o'SHEA. 

To  this  he  replied  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  he  had 
|iven  me  these  assurances  on  December  20th,  1886,  but 
that  it  was  a  remark  which  I  had  made  to  him  at  that  very 
interview  which  had  first  aroused  his  suspicions  as  to  the 
possible  guilt  of  his  wife,  and  therefore  he  intended  to 
subpoena  me  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  **  Your  remark," 
he  said,  **  concerning  the  American  correspondent  first 
gave  me  reason  to  believe  that  there  might  be  something 
wrong  fbetween  my  wife  and  Mr.  Pamell.  When  I  left 
your  office  your  words  weighed  on  my  mind,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  put  her  under  observation.  I  found  out  that 
you  were  perfectly  correct ;  that  at  the  very  time  when 
I  was  at  your  office,  denying  that  Mr.  Parnell  ever  visited 
my  wife,  he  was  actually  staying  in  my  house  at  Eltham, 
and  I  would  have  begun  proceedings  at  once  liad«not  Mrs. 
O'Shea  promised  never  to  hold  any  communications  with 
Mr.  Pamell  again,  either  direct  or  indirect.  That  under- 
taking she  gave  in  writing  to  her  son,  and,  believing  that 
she  was  faithful  to  her  promise,  I  allowed  the  matter  to  re- 
main until  Mr.  Pamell  visited  Hawarden,  when  I  was 
suddenly  apprised  by  my  boy  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pamell 
had  been  living  in  the  same  house  with  my  wife  at 
Brighton.  I  called  a  family  council  at  once.  Eveiy 
member  of  my  wife's  family  concurred  in  advising  me  that 
nothing  could  be  done  but  to  begin  proceedings  at  once. 
I  did  so,  and  I  intend  to  call  you  as  a  witness  at  the 
trial." 

HOW  MICHAEL  DAVITT  WAS  DECEIVED. 

This  intimation  startled  me  not  a  little,  and  I  at  onca 
communicated  the  substance  of  wliat  Captain  O'Shea  haa 
told  me  to  my  friends.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to  what 
effect  it  woidd  produce  in  Ireland.  Michael  Davitt,  who 
disbelieved  the  statement  of  Captain  O'Shea,  said  at  once, 
that  if  it  were  proved  to  be  true  there  was  an  end 
of  Mr.  Pamell's  leadership.  The  Irish  people  could  not, 
and  would  not,  follow  any  man  who  had  offended  against 
one  of  the  most  cherished  principles  of  their  race.  But 
he  said  he  would  not  believe  it  was  true  until  it  was 
proved  ;  it  was  too  great  a  disaster  for  the  Irish  cause  to 
contemplate,  and  he  would  cling  to  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Pamell  was  falsely  accused.  He  came  over  to  London  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
statement  which  I  repeated  to  him.  Shortly  after 
this,  when  I  met  Mr.  Davitt  at  Mr.  Thaddeus's  studio. 


I  found  him  radiant  with  joy.  *'  Don't  distress  yourself," 
said  he,  cheerily,  **  don't  distrass  yourself.  Charlie 
is  all  right.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  that 
story  Captain  O'Shea  told  you.  It  has  been  a  great 
load  oft* my  mind."  **  But," said  I,  ** how  do  you  know  ? " 
**I  know,"  said  Davitt,  "because  Mr.  Pamell  told  me, 
and  Pamell  has  never  deceived  me  in  his  life.  Over 
and  overaf^ain  in  these  last  ten  years  I  have  been  in 
difficult  positions  with  Mr.  Pamell,  when  it  might 
have  been  very  much  to  his  interest  to  have  misled 
me.  I  never  knew  him  say  a  word  that  was  false. 
I  trust  him  implicitly,  and  when  Pamell  has  given 
me  his  word,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  speaks 
the  truth."  "Then,"  said  I,  "you  have  seen  Mr. 
Pamell  V  "  Yes, "  said  Davitt,  *  *  I  met  him  yesterday,  and 
he  came  to  my  hotel — the  Arundel  Hotel — and  remained 
in  my  room  for  nearly  three  hours.  We  had  a  long  talk 
over  the  whole  situation.  I  told  him  what  you  had  told 
me  about  Captain  O'Shea,  and  he  said  to  me  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  it.  He  was  most  empliatic,  moift 
emphatic.  I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits.  He  told 
me  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  infamous  plot  on  the 
part  of  the  Times;  that  he  had  got  evidence  to  prove 
that  Captain  O'Shea  was  paid  by  the  Times  to  bring  this 
charge  as  a  revenge  for  the  discomfiture  that  had  over- 
taken them  in  the  case  of  Pigott ;  that  he  had  all  hit^ 
proofs  ready,  and  that,  when  the  case  came  before  the 
Courts,  there  would  be  an  exposure  of  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Tillies  and  of  the  enemies  of  Ireland  that  would  cast 
into  the  shade  even  the  enormous  gain  that  had  been 
secured  by  the  exposure  of  the  forged  letters."  I  said  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

MR.  PARNELL's  VAI^KnOOD. 

"No,"  said  Davitt,  "there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Mr.  Pamell  said  to  me,  when  I  told  him  I  was  going  over 
to  Ireland,  *You  can  tell  your  friends  that  they  need 
have  no  fear.  Be  quite  tranquil  about  this.  I  will  come 
out  of  this  case  without  a  stain  upon  my  name  and 
reputation.'  And  I  believe  him,"  said  Davitt :  "he 
has  never  deceived  me  yet."  "Well,"  said  I,  "it 
may  be  so,  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Pamell 
did  not  meap  that  he  was  going  to  prove  con- 
nivance on  the  part  of  Captain  O'Shea,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  marry  Mrs.  O'Shea  after  the  divorce?" 
Then  said  Davitt,  emphatically,  "  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
If  Mr.  Pamell  has  had  anything  to  do  with  that  woman^ 
if  there  has  been  any  criminal  intimacy  whatever, 
then  'the  worst  that  Captain  O'Shea  could  say  about  Mr. 
Pamell 's  capacity  for  falsehood  is  not  too  strong.  You 
remember  that  in  your  Character  Sketoh  of  Mr.  Pamell 
you  quote  two  opinions  about  his  tmthfulness.  One  was 
by  a  friend,  that  was  myself,  who  said  Mr.  Pamell  had 
always  spoken  tmthfully  and  had  never  deceived  him, 
the  other  was  by  an  enemy  (that  was  Captain  O'Shea), 
who  said  that  he  was  the  supreme  liar  of  the  world.  All 
I  can  say  is  this,  if  Mr.  Pamell  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  woman,  then  the  friend  and  the  foe  are  of  the- 
same  opinion.  I  could  never  believe  that  man  again. '•" 
Confident  in  his  belief,  Mr.  Davitt  went  about  in  London 
and  in  Dublin,  blithely  repeating  Mr.  Pamell's  positive 
assurances  of  his  complete  innocence.  He  communi- 
cated them  to  Mr.  Morley  among  others,  and  then* 
crossing  to  Dublin  he  filled  the  heart  of  Archbishop' 
Walsh  with  joy,  by  repeating  to  him  Mr.  Pamell  s. 
solemn  and  reiterated  assurances  of  his  stainless  innocence. 
Mr.  Davitt  did  not  find  everyone  so  ready  to  believe  no 
evil  as  the  Archbishop,  but  he  convinced  everyone  of  on© 
of  two  alternatives  :  either  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  innocent,, 
or  that  he  had  deliberately,  cmelly,  and  wantonly 
deceived  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  upright  of  men^ 
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who,  more  than  any  other  man  among  his  supporters, 
liad  a  right  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  being  made 
the  victim  of  such  deception. 

There  the  matter  rested.    On  the  15th  of  November 
the  case  was  opened  before  Mr.  Justice  Butt.    To  the 
Astonishment  of  everyone,  and  most  of  all  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  had  trusted  Mr.  Pamell's  assurances, 
the  case  was  undefended.    Mr.  Pamell  did  not  even  put 
in  an  appearance  by  counsel,  while  Mrs.  O'Shea  was 
represented    by    counsel  only  to    declare   that  she 
would  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings.    Then  was 
unfolded  before  the 
■Court  a  long  and  miser- 
able tale  of  a  guilty 
intimacy,   begun  ten 
years  ago,  and  per 
sisted  in  apparently 
without  intermission 
—  save    during  the 
time  when  Mr.  Pamell 
was  in  Kilmainham — 
•down  to  the  present 
time.    This  intimacy, 
which  was  alleged  to 
liave  been  carried  on 
with  the  connivance  of 
the   husband,  was 
proved  to  have  led  to 
frequent    scenes  be 
tween  Mr.  Pamell  and 
Captain  O'Shea,  and 
on   one    occasion  a 
challenge  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Pamell  to  fight  a 
duel.     It    was  also 
proved  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  in  this  intrigue 
with  Mrs.  O'Shea,  had 
found  it  necessary  to 
assume  disguises  and 
to  adopt  aliases,  and 
on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions   to    make  his 
escape  from  compro- 
mising situations  in  a 
fashion  which,  to  say 
the   least,  does  not 
conduce  to  his  dignity 
as  a  statesman  or  to 
his  reputation   as  a 
man.     The   plea  of 
<x)nnivance,     and  a 
counter  accusation  of 
adultery  with  her  own  " 
sister,  which  was  put 
in  by  Mrs.  O'Shea, 
were  not  supported  by 
any  evidence,  and  the 
•eiTact  of  the  pleading  was  to  aggravate  the  heinousness  of 
the  offence  which  was  proved  against  Mrs.  O'Shea  and  her 
paramour.    The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  decisive,  and  in 
summing  up  before  the  verdict  was  retumed,  the  Judge 
<leclared  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  a  man  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  hospitality  offered  by  the  husband  to  debauch 
the  wife.    The  decree  nisi  was  pronounced,  and  the  public 
was  confronted  as  the  result  of  the  trial  with  a  record 
against  Mr.  Pamell,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  had 
been  drawn  up  after  judicial  investigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Pamell  had  not  ventured  to  say  one  word 
in  his  own  defence. 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  the  state- 
ments made  by  Captain  O'Shea  to  me  in  December,  1886, 
turned  out  to  be  as  baseless  as  the  declarations  made  by 
Mr.  Pamell  to  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  So 
far  from  Captain  O'Shea  having  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
his  wife  of  undue  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pamell  before  that 
date  when  I  made  the  innocent  remark  conceming  the 
American  correspondent's  comments  on  Mr.  Pamell's 
sojoum  at  Eltham,  it  appeared  that  he  had  actually  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Pamell  to  fight  a  duel  on  account  of  his  sus- 
picions five  years  before.    When  Captain  O'Shea  called 

upon  me  after  the  trial 
I  at  once  told  him  that 
he  had  deceived  me, 
and  referred  to  his 
statement  made  in 
1886,  which  he  had 
repeated  when  he  gave 
me  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  serve  me 
with  a  subpoena.  Cap- 
tain O'Shea  declared 
that  he  never  deceived 
anyone,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  deceived 
me.  He  said  it  was 
quite  true  when  he 
saw  me  in  1886  that 
he  had  no  suspicions 
of  his  wife,  for  the 
whole  episode  of  the 
challenge  to  fight  a 
duel  had  passed  from 
his  mind  ;  he  had 
buried  it  in  oblivion 
because  he  had  been 
convinced  that  his 
suspicions  had  been 
groundless,  and  that 
he  had  done  a  cruel 
injustice  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell.  He  did  not 
explain  how  it  was 
that  the  whole  of  the 
same  year  in  which  he 
had  made  the  declara- 
atiou  to  me  that  he 
had  never  had  any 
reasons  whatever  to 
suspect  the  fidelity  of 
his  wife,  he  had  been, 
as  the  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  trial 
proved,  endeavouring 
to  secure  a  promise 
from  her  that  she 
would  never  see  Mr. 
Parnell  again.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  great 
issues  at  stake  depend  very  little  or  not  at  all  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  Captain  O'Shea 's  memory  suddenly 
failed  him  in  December,  1886,  or  whether,  in  an  excess 
of  remorse  for  having  done  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Pamell, 
he  exaggerated  the  extent  of  his  confidence  in  the  latter. 
The  news  of  Mr.  Pamell's  condemnation  fell  like  a 
thunder-clap  on  the  country.  He  himself,  having  fore- 
seen what  would  happen,  had  prepared  his  henchmen  for 
action.  Tliey  declared  that  the  verdict  would  make  no 
difference  to  Mr.  Pamell  ;  he  would  go  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened — and  he  -smiled  with  well-bred  amaze* 
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menb  when  anyone  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
Andmg  of  the  Court  would  make  a  diiference  in  his 
former  position. 

TOO  MUCH  ZEAL  AT  DUBLIX. 

Not  content,  however,  with  pursuing  a  defiant 
policy,  his  followers  in  Ireland,  the  men  of  the  machine, 
the  members  whom  he  nominated  to  their  con- 
stituencies, many  of  whom  draw  their  income  from  funds 
under  his  control,  set  about  making  noisy  demonstrations 
in  his  favour.  If  they  had  remained  silent  it  is  pc^ssible 
that  English  opinion  might  not  have  been  so  intensely 
excited. »  But  it  was  more  tlian  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand  to  hear  the  manner  in  which  a  grave  outrage  on  the 
family  and  on  morality  was  treated  by  the  spokes- 
men of  a  race  which  had  a  right  to  regaixl  itself  as 
occupying  a  higher  standard  of  morality  in  regard  to 
those  matters  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  We 
heard  with  amazement  that,  in  the  opinion  of  men  who 
spoke  for  Catholic  Ireland,  adultery,  complicated  with 
treachery  and  habitual  falsehood,  was  a  venial  offence,  of 
no  more  account  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  than  the 
eating  of  flesh  on  Friday  or  non-attendance  at  church  on 
Sunday.  It  was  exactly  the  same  mistake  that  w«is  made 
by  the  partisans  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  after  tlie  first 
trial.  But  for  the  action  of  Jhe  Daily  Netc^  and 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  asserting  the  co-respondent 
in  the  Crawford  divorce  case  had  left  the  Court 
without  a  stain  on  his  chanvcter,  because  no  legal 
evidence  was  tendered  against  him,  there  would 
have  been  no  second  trial,  and  Sir  Cliarles  Diike^ 
instead  of  having  narrowly  escaped  a  crimuial  prosecution 
for  perjury,  would  probably  have  been  able  to  have 
maintained  his  position  in  Parliament.  The  declarations 
at  Dublin,  unqualified  by  any  expressions  of  regret,  or 
any  sense  of  humiliation  and  shame  at  the  degradation 
which  has  befallen  the  country,  provoked  an  outbui-st  of 
indignation  on  the  i)art  of  the  Englinh  public. 

AND  TOO  LITTLE  AT  HA  WARDEN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  this  stage  of  aflairs,  the 
Liberal  leaders,  and  many  of  the  Liberal  wiie-pullers, 
would  have  been  well  content  to  have  allowed  Mr. 
Pamell  to  contmue  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Rule  party 
without  protestations  on  tlieir  ymrt.  The  idea  was  that 
Mr.  Pamell  would  not  go — that  his  henchmen  would 
refuse  to  let  him  go,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  "face  of 
the  Irish  non  pomimns  the  only  way  of  carrjdng  on  at  all 
was  to  wash  our  hands  of  the  business  as  4^n  exclusively 
Irish  aflfeir.  Unfortunately,  those  who  made  this  conclu- 
sion reckoned  without  the  English  noii  possnmuH,  which  was 
quite  as  empliatic  as  that  of  the  Irish.  It  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  blindness  which  sometimes  afflicts  the 
leaders  of  a  nation  that  no  one  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  seeuis  to  have  appreci«,ted  the  fact  that  the 
British  public  would  not  stand  Mr.  Pamell  continuiiig 
any  longer  as  joint  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  jxarty. 
When  they  were  warned  that  there  were  breakei*s  alie  ivl, 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders.  Mr.  Labouchcre  in 
Truth,  and  Mr.  Massingham  in  the  8iar,  declared  thr,t  it 
was  none  of  our  business — the  Irish  could  do  as  d\?.y 
pleased.  If  they  stuck  to  Mr.  Pamell  we  had  nothinj^ 
more  to  do  with  it  but  accept  their  nominee,  and 
so  forth  and  so  forth.  Then  followed  an  outburst  of 
indignation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  brought 
us  to  the  verge  of  a  crisis  which  threatens  to  entirely 
revolutionize  the  whole  future  of  parties  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.    Sir.  Price  Hughes,  in 
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the  Mtthodlsi  Tim^s,  was  the  first  to  express  the  feeling^ 
of  natural  indignation  which  was  provoked  by  the  bra- 
vado of  the  Parnellite  party.  He  did  so  in  terms  which 
were  unfortunately  calculated  to  produce  the  maximum 
of  offence  in  Ireland,  although,  no  doubt,  the  very  extra- 
vagance and  injustice  of  his  denunciations  served  better 
than  anything  else  to  indicate  the  violence  of  the  commg 
storm. 

NOT  ADILTERY  SO  MUCH  AS  PERFIDY. 

As  my  action  in  this  matter  has  been  much  commented 
)n,  I  may  say  that,  while  I  did  not  like  the  adultery,  it 
was  not  the  breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  that 
convinced  me  that  Mr.  Pamell  had  become  impossible. 
The  damning  thing  was  the  deliberate  perfidy  with  which 
he  had  deceived  Davitt. 

I  cross- questioned  Mr.  Davitt  very  closely  at  the  time 
whether  there  could  be  any  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing Mr.  Pamell's  meaning.  Davitt  was  p>erfectly  clear 
and  p  'ecise,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  jf  anyime  ti>  whom  he  spoke  that  Mr.  Pamell  had 
practised  a  deliberate  deception  upon  one  of  his  most 
trusty  followei-s,  and  had  treated  him  with  a  careful^ 
calculated  treachery  which  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  of  us  who  knew  the  relations  between  the  two 
men  and  the  inqiortance  that  depended  upon  absolute 
trust  between  them  at  the  eve  of  so  grave  a  crisis  ever  to 
trust  Mr.  Parnell  again.  This  was  very  different  from 
the  mere  consecjuential  falsehocnls  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  oi-dinary  adultery.  Tlys  was  no  mere  subterfuge, 
ouch  as  the  taking  of  an  alias,  or  the  assuming  of  a 
disguise,  or  even  of  such  a  sorry  comedy  as  that  of  leaving 
the  wife  ))y  the  Iwileony  in  oi*der  to  come  round  and  meet 
the  husl)and  by  the  front  door  ;  it  was  one  of  those 
supreme  tests  which  enable  you  once  for  all  to  gauge  the 
capacity  for  dissinnilation  and  the  extent  to  which  long- 
continued  falsehood  has  eaten  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
moral  nature  i»f  the  man.  When  Davitt  left  me,  I  said 
a*-  once  that  Mr.  Parnell  seemed  to  be  playing 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  s  game  of  double  or  quits,  and  if  he 
did  not  establish  his  innocence  it  was  all  up  with  him 
once  and  for  ever. 

HOW  31 R.  PARNELL  WAS  MLSLED. 

When  Mr.  Pamell  was  confronted  with  the  verdict  of 
the  jur>%  the  last  thought  in  his  mind  was  that  it  would 
entail  his  disappeanmce  from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
party.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  considerable 
excuses  for  his  cynical  estimate  of  the  situation^ 
Tlie  leading  case  in  recent  times  was  that  of  Sir  Charles* 
Dilke,  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  good  reason  to  regard  this 
as  encouraging  a  belief  that  his  leadership  would  be 
acquiesced  in  without  serious  demur.  No  serious  peraon 
can  contend  for  a  moment  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pamell  can  for  a  single  second  be  compared  with  the 
infamies  which  led  to  the  ti-ansfer  of  Chelsea  from  the 
Liberal  to  the  Consen-ative  side  of  politics.  But 
although  some  ninety  electors  of  Chelsea  changed  sides  in 
consequence  of  the  Crawford  divorce  case,  there  has  never 
been  any  public  stigma  attached  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  by  hio 
lat  -  colleagues.  The  very  last  (question  that  came  before 
the  Ghulstone  Administi'ati<m  which  went  out  in  188G^ 
was  whether  or  not  they  should  prosecute  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  for  perjury.  Legal  technicalities,  such  as  the 
awkward  fact  that  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Administratiou 
had  also  acted  as  legal  adviser  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  prosecution,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
last  Cabinet  quitted  oflice,  they  left  the  prosecution  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  their  successors.    Even  if  they  thought 
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t;hat  it  was  desirable  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  cease  to 
he  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  they  refused 
to  take  ill?  natural  and  obvious  step  of  advising  her 
Majesty  to  strike  his  name  off  the  list  of  Right  Honour- 
jibles,  and  to  this  day  Sir  Charles  Dilke  remains  a  Privy 
•Councillor  of  the  Crown.    The  Cabinet  which  followed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  not  unnaturally  refused  to  take  any 
f^teps  in  the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  as  Sir  Charl^ 
Dilke's  conduct  had  not  been  r'>garded  by  his  political 
allies  as  calling  for  any  action  on  their  part,  it  would 
savour  of  political  Mpite     they  were  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  Nothing 
but  the  transfer      V'  • 
of  ninety  votes  | 
from  the  Liberal 
to  the  Unionist 
-side  in  Chelsea 
4it  the  General 
Election  iu  1886 
kept  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  out  of  the 
House  of  Com* 
tnons.   No  sen* 
tence  of  social 
excommunica- 
tion was  passed 
upon  him;  he  has 
kept  up  social 
coimectionswith 
several   of  his 
former  political 
colleagues;  he 
has  been  wel- 
comed as  a  con- 
tributor to  oui 
leading  maga* 
zines  ;  his  book 
has  been  receiv- 
ed with  a  chorus 
of  Welcome ;  and 
he  was  regularly 
advertised, 
-ilirectly  after 
Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  Speaker, 
"the  most  official 
organ  of  the 
Liberal  party  of 
all  the  weeklies, 
AS  one  of  its 
most  valued  con- 
tributors. When 
remonstrances 
i¥ere  made,  ob- 
jectoTswere  told 
that  they  were 
vindictive,  un 
charitable,  and  pharisaic.    It  was  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Pamell,  who  was  left  without  any  hint  whatever  from  any 
prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  that  if  he  were 
cast  in  the  Divorce  Court  under  circumstances  which  would 
^lestroy  confidence  in  his  honour  as  a  friend  and  his  truth- 
fulness as  a  man,  it  would  render  impossible  his  contiiming 
leader  of  one  wing  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  should  think 
that  he  had  only  to  sit  tight  and  brazen  it  out.  A  timely, 
energetic  word  spoken  to  him  privately  before  the  trial 
might  have  averted  everything,  and  even  if  after  the  trial 
an  unmistakable  intimation  had  been  sent  him  from  a 
sure  source  things  would  never  have  reached  the  dis- 
•astrous  crisis  which  culminated  later.  So  far  from  such  an 


intimation  being  sent  him,  the  newspapers,  to  which  he 
might  naturally  have  turned  for  information  as  to  what 
was  expected  of  him,  proved,  as  usual  in  such  questions, 
to  be  the  blindest  of  the  bluid  leaders  of  the  blind.  If 
Mr.  Paniell  tliought  that  he  could  stay,  and  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  were  encouraged  to  declare  that  he 
must  remain,  at  any  cost,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  which  should  have  given  un- 
mistakable utterance  to  the  convictions  which,  as  the  result 
proved,  were  almost  univei*sal  in  the  British  electorate, 
were  either  dumb  or  uttered  uncftrt.iin  sounds  when  they 

should  have 
:poken  with  un 
iiiistakable  em- 
phasis and 
unh  esitating 
promptitude. 
On  this  point, 
the    Echo,  of 
November  2V, 
has  some  obser- 
vations which 
tie  worth  quot- 
ing if  only  to 
put  on  record 
the   extent  to 
which  the 
Liberal  Press 
failed  in  its  duty 
;dike  in  foresee- 
ing the  evil  and 
in  understand- 
ing the  feeling 
v>f  the  nation  of 
which  it  claims 
to  be  the  mouth- 
piece. 

"Great  is  the 
•*  v/i&th,*'  remark- 
ed the  Echo,  "  of 
the  Liberals 
against  their  fal- 
len idol,  whom 
but  yesterday 
they  delighted  to 
honour  with  din- 
ners, and  /ties, 
and  burgess 
tickets.  He  is 
now  bitterly  re- 
proached with 
the  infamy  of 
imperilling  the 
interests  of  li- 
beralism by  con- 
cealing from  his 
followers  at  Tues- 
day's meeting  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  communication  to  him ;  this  last 
offence  apx)ears  to  be  even  more  unpardonable  than  the  de- 
parture by  the  fire-escape  and  the  subsequent  knock  at  the 
front  door.  Ah  I  well,  after  all,  if  Mr.  Pamel«  has  set  his 
back  to  the  wall,  siurely  there  were  not  a  few  who,  ten  days 
ago,  were  tempting  him  to  take  that  very  coarse.  Professor 
Beesly  was  the  first  to  interpose  with  what  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  described  as  *  words  of  wisdom.'  What  were  those 
words  of  wisdom  ?  *  Mr.  Pamell  is  not  an  Englishman  but  an 
Irishman.  He  is  responsible,  not  to  us,  but  to  his  own  country- 
men. It  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  he  shall  represent  them 
or  not.  Depend  upon  it,  they  will  decide  for  themselves,  and 
whatever  their  decision  may  terwe  not  onlr  ought  to  accept 
it,  but  we  shall  hgygjjjg^|^.V]yO©^l@*^  *®  ^® 
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his  private  life  than  with  that  of  M.  Camot  or  M.  Waddington.' 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  endorsed  these  words  of  wisdom,  and 
declared  that,  *  in  the  main,  Professor  Beesly  is  undoubtedly 
right.  The  crucial  question  to  be  asked  is— How  will  the 
Irish  take  it  ?  * 

BLIND  LEADERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

"The  Star  was  exactly  of  the  same  opinion.  The  day 
after  the  verdict  was  given,  it  said: — 'Mr.  Pamell  is  not 
our  leader.  We  have  no  decision  to  take  in  the  matter.  It 
is  the  Irishmen  who  must  judge.  If  they  say  to-day,  "We 
have  a  long  and  crooked  furrow  to  plough  ;  we  will  not  at 
this  moment  change  the  man  at  the  plough  tail  *' ;  who  is 
to  say  them  nay.  Not  the  Liberal  party.  Not  any  thinking 
man.  Above  all,  not  those  who,  while  holding  to  the  full  the 
sanctity  of  all  true  relationships  between  men  and  women, 
have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  redemption  of  the  national 
honour  and  the  salvation  of  the  Irish  people.*  This  is 
emphatic  enough,  but  Mr.  Labouchere  was  still  more 
positive.  Last  week's  Trttth  contained  an  article  with 
the  significant  title  'Measures,  not  Women,'  which 
was  permeated  with  the  characteristic  cynicism  of 
its  writer.  He  said,  '  It  is  not  for  the  English  to  decide  who 
is  to  be  the  Irish  leader.  To  quarrel  with  the  skilled  com- 
mander of  an  army  while  the  battle  is  being  fought  would  be 
strange  folly.  My  advice,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  tender 
it,  to  Mr.  Parnell  is  that  he  should  not  be  diverted  from  the 
task  that  he  has  set  himself  to  free  his  people  by  anything 
that  has  occurred  or  that  may  occur.'  So  much  for  the 
evening  organs  of  the  Liberal  party ;  as  for  its  morning 
organ,  the  DaUt/  News,  for  a  whole  week  it  ap]ieared  to  be 
ignorant  of  Mr.  Parnell's  existence.  The  Liberals  looked  to 
their  oracle,  but  their  oracle  was  as  dumb  as  death.  It  would 
be  easy  to  cite  other  spokesmen  of  the  Liberty  party— 
the  Manchester  Oiuirdian,  for  example,  which  said  :  — 
*  We  fail  to  see  that,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards 
which  govern  our  estimate  of  public  men,  Mr.  Parnell 
must  be  drummed  out  of  political  life.  We  are,  at  least, 
very  certain  that  if  this  measure  were  dealt  out  to  him  it 
would  have  to  be  dealt  out  no  less  to  others  in  whose  case 
notorious  shortcomings  have  been  held  to  be  no  bar  to 
political  honours.'  The  Bristol  Mercury  also  said :— '  It 
will  be  arrant  hypocrisy  for  London  society  to  pretend  to  be 
scandalized  at  Mr.  Parnell's  offence.  Home  Rule  is  not 
rendered  less  sound  as  a  legislative  policy  by  yesterday's 
verdict.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  rests  with  Mr. 
P^r^j  ell's  own  countrymen,  not  with  Englishmen,  to  decide 
his  future  position.*  After  all,  who  can  wonder  that  Mr 
Pamell  has  taken  these  gentlemen  at  their  word  ?  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  since  expressed  an  opposite  opinion, 
and  all  the  journals  who  Uist  week  told  Mr.  Parnell  to  stay 
now  still  cry  more  vehemently  that  he  must  go.  But,  if 
these  people  were  right  last  week,  they  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  utterly  wrong  now." 

THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  ME.  PARNELL. 

Of  course,  theywere  wrong  then,  and  they  soon  found  it 
out.  For  wherever  two  or  three  Englishmen  met  together 
there  were  mutteriugs  of  disgu.st  if  they  were  Liberals,  of 
exultation  if  they  were  Unionists.  The  former  felt  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  and  that  their  cause  liad  received 
a  more  damning  blow  than  tliat  which  threatened  it  wlien 
the  Times  was  declaring  every  day  that  it  could  prove 
that  Mr.  Pamell  was-  the  veritable  writer  of  the  forged 
letters.  This  muttering  discontent  found  here  and 
there  vigorous  utterance  which  from  the  eager  response 
that  it  elicited  showed  unmistakably  the  intensity  of  the 
prevailing  discontent ;  but  all  free  expression  of  this 
feeling  was  regarded  as  treason  to  the  Home  Rule  cau^e. 
The  Star  refused  to  publish  an  article  a  fortnight  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Dillon-O'Brien  manifesto,  *' A  choice 
between  Mr.  Pamell  and  Home  Rule,"  which  I  had  to 
publish  elsewhere,  entitled  **Mr.  Parnell  or  Home  Rule  ? " 
\Vhen  the  Daily  News  ])retends  that  nothing  was  said 
in  its  columns  or  at  Shcttield,  in  order  that  Air.  Parnell 
might  retire  with  dignity,  it  presumes  too  nmch  upon  the 


credulity  of  Its  readers.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  if  the  so-called  ** fanatics"  had  only  held  their 
tongues,  no  question  would  ever  have  been  raised  by 
the  Liberal  leaders. 

A  SUDDEN  TRANSFORMATION. 

But  the  fanatics"  could  not  be  muzzled,  and  when 
at  last  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  in  the  Labour  World,  re- 
presenting all  that  is  best  and  purest  in  the  Irish 
National  cause,  mildly  but  firmly  called  upon  Mr.  Pamell 
to  resign,  the  floodgates  of  English  indignation  were 
opened,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs, 
was  changed  as  by  magic.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  at  Sheffield,  where  representatives, 
were  gathered  from  Liberal  constituencies  throughout  the^ 
country,  there  was  only  one  opinion,  although  it  found 
no  voice  in  the  speeches  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  Wherever 
Liberal  committeemen  met  together  from  north,  south, 
east,  or  west  that  opinion  found  equally  emphatic- 
expression  that  only  if  Mr.  Pamell  went,  and  went 
at  once,  could  the  Home  Rule  cause  be  saved.  As- 
day  by  day  went  by,  the  universal  impression  gained 
ever  fresh  means  of  expression.  Liberal  candidates' 
and  members  were  told  everywhere  by  their  leading^ 
men  that  unless  they  could  shake  off  this  old  man. 
of  the  sea  the  battle  was  lost  before  the  polls  were 
opened.  No  power  on  earth  could  induce  the  stalwart 
fighting  Liberal  of  the  average  constituency  to  take  off" 
his  coat  and  put  any  enthusiasm  or  energy  into  his 
electioneering  on  belialf  of  a  party  which  was  led  by  Mr. 
Pamell.  It  was  not  that  the  Nonconformists  would  vote 
Unionist,  but  that  they  would  not  vote  at  all,  or  if  they 
voted  would  vote,  as  it  were,  under  protest,  putting  no 
heart  in  their  work,  and  acquiescing  very  reluctantly 
in  tlie  prolongation  of  Mr.  Balfour's  mle  as  a  less  evil 
than  the  cstiiblishing  of  Mra.  O'Shea  as  the  Uncrowned 
Queen  of  Ireland. 

THE  STAilPEDE  OF  THE  PARTY. 

The  hope  of  the  Liberal  leaders  that  it  miglit  be  possible 
to  ke^p  England  quiet  while  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  acclaimed  Mr.  Pamell  as  worthy  of  all  confidence,, 
was  suddenly  blighted,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a. 
surprisingly  short  space  of  time  face  to  face  with  what 
was  in  fact  the  stampede  of  their  whole  party.  Tele- 
grams mined  into  the  Central  Office  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  from  Libei*al  candidates  announcinjf 
that  they  would  resitm  their  candidature  if  Mr.  Pamell 
did  not  disappear.  Tlie  best  fighting  men  in  the  parts 
declared  that  the  battle  was  lost  beyond  recovery  unless 
this  incubus  was  removed.  This  feeling,  bom  of  a  sense 
of  treachery,  was  perhaps  strongest  in  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Pamell  liad  witliin  the  last  twelve  montlis  been  presented 
witli  the  freedom  of  the  city.  His  name  had  been  yet 
on  the  burgess  roll  after  a  long  fight,  in  which  hi& 
supporters  had  made  his  cause  their  own,  had  vouched 
for  his  integrity,  and  now  heard  with  chagrin  that  the: 
very  moment  they  had  been  giving  him  the  very  highest 
tribute  they  had  in  their  power,  a  tribute  jealously 
reserved  for  men  of  stainless  reputation  who  have 
conferred  great  services  upon  the  State,  they  had  been 
honouring  the  hero  of  a  vulgar  scandal,  whose  lif& 
for  years  past  had  been  one  long  course  of  subterfuge- 
and  deceit.  So  intense  was  the  emotion  excited  by  this 
discovery  that  it  became  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  carry  Midlothian  if  he  had  Mr.  Pamell  on  hi» 
shoulders. 

MR.  Gladstone's  ultimatum. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which 
is  capable  of  cruel  misrepresentation,  but  there  is  no* 
doubt  that  there  is  no  more  daring  political  engineer  iiL 
the  execution  of  curves  in  English  rgtHiticaL  .r^Pw'A**'^^ 
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would  be  more  just  if  he  were  compared  to  a  helmsman 
than  to  an  engineer.  When  the  man  at  the  helm  sees  the 
tornado  ready  to  burst  he  does  not  spare  a  thought  as  to 
the  previous  course  of  the  ship  ;  he  puts  the  helm  hard 
about  in  a  moment  without  mindins:  the  taunts  of  incon- 
sistency, and  considers  himself  adequately  rewarded  if 
he  succeeds  in  weathering  the  storm.  Just  so  acted  the 
astute,  resourceful,  and  audacious  Palinurus  of  Hawarden. 
After  keeping  silence  so  profound  that  not  one  of  his 
newspapers 
dreamed  that 
he  r^arded  the 
disappearance 
of  Mr.  Pamell 
as  other  than 
a  misfortune, 
he  suddenly 
launched,  like 
a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  one  letter 
to  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  and 
another  to  Mi\ 
Morley,  in 
which  he  de- 
clared that  Mr. 
Pamell  must 

fo,  or  the  Home 
Lule  cause  was 
BO  utterly  un- 
done that  it  was 
hardly  worth  his 
while  continu- 
ing longer  in 
public  life. 

When  Parlia- 
ment met,  Mr. 
Pamell,  whom 
some  of  his  rare 
apologists  in  the 
North  had  been 
describing  as 
''standing  with 
bowed  head, 
ashamed  before 
the  country," 
appeared  in  his 
place  in  Parlia- 
ment, smiling 
and  defiant.  He 
took  his  place  in 
the  chair  at  the 
meeting  of  the 
Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party, 
and  allowed  his 
obedient  hench- 
men to  elect  him 
unanimously  to 
■  the  chairman- 
ship, without 
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f^iving  them  the  slightest  hint  that  by  doing  so  they  were 
miperitiing  the  very  existence  of  the  Home  Rule  party. 
It  has  never  been  Mr.  Pamell's  habit  to  take  his  followers 
into  his  confidence,  but  surely  no  political  leader  ever 
led  his  followers  to  vote  on  a  matter  which  was  vital  to 
the  future  of  their  cause  without  apprising  them  of  an 
intimation  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  seriously  the 
decision  of  everyone  present.  Mr.  Pamell's  relations  to 
his  followers  were  not,  however,  like  those  which  exist 


between  any  other  political  chief  and  his  supporters.  He 
was  at  once  their  constituent  and  their  paymaster.  "  Who 
is,"  said  an  Irishman  tome  anxiously,  when  talking  to 
me  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  successor,  "who  is  to 
choose  the  mimbers?"  And  Mr.  Pamell's  position 
as  the  Great  Elector  of  Ireland  no  doubt  exem])ted 
him  in  his  own  estimation  from  the  duty  of  allowing 
the  elected  such  know^ledge  of  the  facts  as  was 
necessary  for  them  to  vote  with  intelligence,  even 

when  voting 
him  supreme 
power. 

If  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could 
have  foreseen 
that  he  might 
have  to  launch 
such  a  thunder- 
bolt at  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  a  private 
intimation  be- 
fore the  close 
of  the  trial,  or 
even  when  the 
verdict  was  de- 
clared, would 
probably  have 
averted  the 
whole  mischief ; 
but  unfortu- 
nately Mr. 
Gladstone*  did 
not  foresee  the 
blaze  of  indigna- 
tion that  spread 
throughout  the 
country,  and  he 
had  to  try  to  do 
at  the  eleventh 
hour,  by  a  vio- 
lent exercise  of 
authority,  that 
which  one  word 
might  have 
done  if  it  had 
been  sjioken  in 
time.  Finding 
that  Mi\  Par- 
nell  had  taken 
no  notice  of 
his  private  in- 
timation, Mr. 
Morley  was  in- 
structed to  pub- 
lish Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letter. 
Belated  thougle 
it  was,  it  ex- 
cited intense 
enthusiasm 
among  the  Li- 
veteran  chieftam 
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berals,  who  once  more  saw  their 
standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  all  the  principles  which 
they  held  most  dear.  In  Ireland  it  created  a  feeling  of 
profound  dismay  and  consternation.  The  machine  men 
had  declared  so  emphatically  that  it  did  not  matter  the 
toss  of  a  farthing  what  Mr.  Pamell  did  in  his  private  life 
that  it  came  upon  his  followers  with  all  the  startling 
force  of  an  unexpected  revelation  that  Englishmen  cared 
enough  about  mondity  and  g^^^i^^j^^crifice  all 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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their  hopes  of  office  rather  than  condone  Mr.  Paniell's 
offence,  or  to  have  dealings  with  a  man  in  whom  the 
truth  was  not.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
had  been  some  btise  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Paniell 
being  a  Protestivnt  it  was  no  concern  of  a  Catholic 
nation  whether  or  not  he  broke  every  commandment  in 
the  Decalogue.  This  toleration,  bom  of  bigotry  and 
sectarian  pride,  fortunately  was  confined  to  a  few. 

ITS  EfAcT  in  IRELAND. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spectacle  of  the  con- 
science of  England  revolting  against  a  convicted 
adulterer,  smote  the  conscience  of  Ireland,  for  offences 
against  the  Seventh  Commandment  are  r^y;arded  much 
more  sternly  in  Ireland  than  in  this  country.  For 
Englishmen  to  show  themselves  more  sensitive  to  an 
outrage  on  the  family  was  indeed  a  reproach  which  could 
be  felt  by  every  decent  Catholic  in  Ireland.  Especially 
must  it  have  gone  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
those  priests  of  that  Church  which  for  centuries  has 
been  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  Irish  race. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy,  however,  at  first  remained 
silent.  Priva^-'.Iy  through  Archbishop  Walsh  and 
Archbishop  Croke  they  made  known  their  distress  at  the 
course  which  things  were  taking,  and  used  such  pressure 
as  they  could  to  secure  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pamell ; 
but  there  was  no  public  declaration,  no  formal  repudia- 
tion of  a  leader  who  had  betrayed  his  trust  by  besmirch- 
ing the  fair  name  of  Ireland  by  a  foul  outrage  on  the 
sanctities  of  family  life. 

THE    CHURCH    AND    ITS  LEADERS. 

No  one  had  spoken  more  strongly  on  this  subject  than 
Archbishop  Walsh  in  the  first  address  he  delivered  on  Mh 
fetum  from  Rome  in  1885.  Over  and  over  again 
he  pressed  upon  them  to  choose  both  good  candidates 
and  delegates.  Everything  that  he  said  then  applied 
with  hundredfold  force  to  the  selection  of  the  leader 
of  the  party,  who  not  only  leads  the  representatives 
ef  the  people,  but  selects  the  representatives  them- 
selves. Thus  a  far  greater  issue  became  involved 
than  the  future  of  Ireland  or  the  fortunes  of  the 
Liberal  party,  for  the  question  has  become  a  test 
of  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  in  the  principles  which  the  Catholic  Church 
was  instituted  to  teach  to  the  world.  Such  abne- 
gation of  its  iK)8ition  of  influence  and  ...uthority  as 
would  have  been  involved  in  its  silence  in  such  a  crisis 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  its  worst  enemy. 

No  sooner  were  Mr.  Pamell's  followers  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  took  so  serious  a  view  ef  the 
situation  as  to  declare  that  the  game  of  Home  Rule  was 
up  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  retire,  than  they  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party.  A  requisition,  signed  by  thirty  members 
of  the  party,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pamell,  and  he  summoned 
a  meeting  for  the  next  day,  when  the  discussion,  which 
took  place  in  private,  was  prolonged  for  hours. 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENTARY  PARTY. 

Mr.  Pamell's  feelings  must  have  been  far  from  enviable 
as  he  sat  in  the  chair  listeninj^  to  his  followers  discussing 
whether  or  not  bis  intrigue  with  Mrs.  O'Shea  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  relegate  him  to  private  life.  The 
most  experienced  members  of  the  party  counselled  ^his 
retirement,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the 
evening,  and  then  again  until  the  1st  of  December. 
The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  absence  of 
Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien,  and  by  the  fact  that 
they  will  only  return  to  go  to  prison  for  six  months.  It 
is  natural  that  they  should  prefer  that  Mr.  Pamell  should 
remain  where  he  was  rather  than  that  the  question  of  his 
successor  should  be  raised  at  a  time  when  they  are  out 


of  the  country.  In  their  absence  the  only  possible  suo- 
cessor  is  Mr.  Sexton.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  would  be  a 
figure-head ;  but  for  abiHty,  for  Parliamentaxy  experience, 
and  for  the  confidence  with  which  he  inspires  others,  no 
one  is  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Sexton. 

MR.  DAVITT'S  APPEAL. 

Mr.  Davitt,  who  is  fortunately  outside  Parliament,  and 
is  in  possession  of  a  valuable  paper  which  circulates  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  published  on 
November  27  th  an  ''Appeal  to  the  Irish  Race''  to  repu- 
diate a  leader  who  had  not  sufficient  patriotism  to  efiace 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  No  more  interesting 

Sroblem  has  arisen  of  late  than  the  result  of  how  far 
Ir.  Davitt's  appeals  may  have  a  response  in  the  masses  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  is  there  the  battle  must  be  fought, 
and  there  that  the  battle  must  be  decided.  '  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  English  opinion,  although,  curiously 
enough,  the  issue  was  somewhat  obscured  by  the  conviction 
of  some  Liberals  that  the  Irish  contingent  of  our  party 
constituted  such  an  independent  imit  as  to  entail  no  re- 
sponsibiUty  upon  us  for  its  control  or  its  management.  Ab 
one  of  those  who  take  this  view  wrote  to  me : — 

I  do  not  consider  myself  a  Home  Ruler— I  am  a  Liberal— 
but  I  support  Home  Rule  because  it  is  just  and  for  the 
interest  of  England.  We  use  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  to  carry 
out  our  own  policy ;  but  they  are  not  an  integral  part  of  our 
party.  Neither  do  I  feel  in  the  least  that  the  Irish  Liberals 
are  solidaire  with  the  English  Liberals.  We  agree  upon  Home 
Rule,  and  probably  upon  no  other  point  in  politics.  We 
have  no  right,  therefore,  to  insist  on  enforcing  our  moral 
standard  upon  a  nation  which  may  be  guided  by  a  different 
moral  code.  There  is  a  great  danger  if  the  English  Liberals 
learned  to  regard  the  Irish  as  comrades  as  well  as  allies  that 
they  will  be  grievously  disappointed  in  the  ethics  of  the  Irish 
leaders.  We  are  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Parnell  or  for  the  Irish. 

THE  HOMB  Bt^LE  ALLIANCE. 

That  may  bo  all  very  well,  but  we  shall  never  win  the 
General  Election  on  that  principle.  Tho  victory  at  the 
Greneral  Eleclion  had  become  probable  because  wo 
had  learned  to  treat  the  Irish  as  comrades ;  because  we 
taujght  the  people  that  the  Irish  were  worthy  of  support 
ana  enthusiastic  co-operation.  To  suddenly  turn  round 
and  declare  that  we  are  not  solidaire  with  the  Irish,  and 
that  it  is  no  matter  of  ours  if  they  were  to  put  a  Pamell| 
a  Bolton,  or  a  Delaney  into  the  leadership,  is  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  all  but  a  very  few  doo- 
trinaiae  Home  Rulers,  who  are  not  capable  of  securing 
the  election  of  half-a-dozen  members  in  the  whole  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish 
democracies  that  has  brought  Home  Rule  within  measure- 
able  distance.  We  have  sSopted  the  Irish  leaders  as  our 
leaders,  we  have  adopted  the  Irish  cause  as  our  cause,  and  we 
have  also  to  take  the  risk  of  such  sudden  shocks  as  arise 
from  the  sudden  discovery  of  the  turpitude  of  Mr.  PamelL 

TAKING    THE    IBISH  TEMPBBATUBE. 

As  soon  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  be  somewhat  likdv  to 
becomd  acute,  I  sent  out  comes  of  a  leaflet,  "  Home  Rule 
or  Mr.  Pamell  T  to  all  my  Helpers  in  Ireland,  and  asked 
them  to  report  upon  the  questionsat  issue  after  due  enquiry 
from  the  most  influential  men  in  their  respective  districts. 

Our  Association  has  not  Helpers  in  every  con- 
stituency in  Ireland.  At  present  tne  Association  is  only 
in  its  infancy ;  but  the  service  which  it  was  capable  of 
rendering  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  immense  power  which  such  an  Associa- 
tion would  be  if  it  were  universal  and  in  possession  of  its 
daily  mouthpiece.  Our  Helpers  in  Ireland  are  men  and 
women  of  every  shade  of  politics,  from  extreme  Home 
Riders  to  extreme  Unionists,  and  their  replies  enabled 
me  to  understand  how  things  were  going  far  better  than 
all  the  articles  in  the  papers.         >^  t 
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In  addition  to  making  this  inquiry,  I  issued  a  pamphlet, 
"  The  Discrowned  King  of  Ireland/'  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  every  Helper  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  every 
Oatiiolic  priest  in  Ireland. 

THE  OPPOSITION  PARALYZED. 

As  soon  as  Parliament  met  it  was  evident  that  the 
Opposition  was  paralyzed  by  the  discord  which  reigned  in 
their  camp  on  account  of  Mr.  Pamell.  The  debate  on 
the  Address,  which  usua  Jy  takes  weeks,  was  finished  in 
a  single  night,  and  the  great  initial  battle  on  the  Irish 
Lan<r  Bill,  which  had  been  threaten  jd  all  through  the 
recess,  collapsed,  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  colleagues  voting 
for  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
lieutenants  leaving  the  House  without  voting.  All  was 
subordinated  to  the  great  question  whether  tne  alliance 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Home  Rulers  would  be 
preserved  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pamell,  or  whether 
after  four  years  of  close  intimacy  the  alliance  would  be 
broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  man  who  created  it.  Mr. 
Pamell  nimself  displayed  throughout  this  crisis  the 
supreme  quaUties  which  have  enabled  him  to  write  his 
name  indelibly  on  the  history  of  his  native  land.  The 
character  of  the  Irish  leader  has  been  tempered  in  the  fur- 
nace of  obloquy  and  denunciation  for  man v  years,  and  in  the 
present  crisis  he  displayed  his  great  qualities  to  the  full. 

THE  DISCEOWNBD  KING  AT  BAY. 

Nothing  could  be  more  superb  than  the  disdain  with 
which  he  treated  botli  his  followers  and  allies.  It  was 
magnificent,  although  it  was  not  politics.  Even  those 
whose  most  cherished  hopes  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
destroy  could  not  refrain  from  according  him  the  tribute 
of  theur  admiration  as  they  witnessed  hun  at  bay,  treat- 
ing with  lordly  contempt  every  protest  and  every  appeal, 
and  making  the  Irish  members,  who  assembled  to  discuss 
his  conduct,  feel — as  one  of  them  said — "  as  if  it  were 
ti^ey  who  had  committed  adultery  with  his  wife.*'  At  the 
same  time,  the  unscrapulous  and  rathless  spirit  with  which 
he,  in  his  political  life,  has  gone  like  a  cannon  ball  direct  to 
his  mark,  was  vitiated  by  the  same  fatal  element  that 
has  rendered  him  impossible  as  the  Irish  leader. 
When  he  felt  the  ^ound  slipping  beneath  his  feet,  and 
the  majority  of  nis  supporters  in  favour  of  his 
retirement,  he  determined  upon  striking  a  blow  at  Mr. 
Gladstone,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  of  the  betrayal  of 
private  confidences. 

HIS  MANIFESTO. 

His  Manifesto  to  the  Irish  People  was  a  document 
which  revealed  in  every  line  the  impress  of  a  strong 
man  of  supreme  ability,  but  of  the  Htrong  man  in  whom 
the  truth  was  not.  The  chieftain  of  the  Irish  clan 
disdained,  when  addressing  his  own  people,- to  sa^  even 
a  word  of  the  weakness  which  had  exposed  both  him  and 
his  cause  to  the  peril  of  imminent  catastrophe  ;  he  treated 
the  demand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  appointment  of 
some  leader  with  whom  it  was  possible  to  treat  with  con- 
fidence as  p  n  attack  on  the  independence  of  Ireland ;  and 
proceeded  support  his  contention  by  revealing  private 
conversations  wnich  had  been  Laid  with  him  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Morley  within  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is 
obviously  impossible^afler  the  evidence  which  we  have  had 
of  the  deliberate  deceptions  which  Mr.  Pamell  is  capable 
of  practising  upon  bis  best  frionds,  to  accept  his. 
word  as  authority  for  any  statement  whatever,  even 
when  it  does  not  involve  a  breach  of  confidence. 
Mr.  Pamell  stated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  informed 
him  at  the  meeting  at  Hawarden  that  the  Irish 
members  should  remain,  but  only  thirty -three 
of  the  105  ;  that  Ireland  i^ould  have  Home  Rule,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  settle  her  own  land  laws ;  that  the 
control  of  the  police  must  be  left  m  the  hauids  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  and  the  appointment  of  judges, 


resident  magistrates,  and  others,  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
As  to  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Parnell  asserted  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's heutenant  suggested  that  he  should  assume  the 
Chief  Secretaryship,  and  appoint  another  member  of  his 
party  to  one  of  the  Irish  law  offices  of  the  Crown.  This, 
which  of  course  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the  Home  Rule 
alliance,  filled  Mr.  Pamell  with  amazement.  He  also  made 
other  statements  about  the  negotiation  as  to  the  Laud  BiU 
and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  estates  which  were  intended  to 
strengthen  Mr.  Pamell  s  position  as  acainst  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  in  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  people. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'.S  R^PLY. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  manifesto,  Mr.  Gladstone 
published  a  letter,  in  which  he  denied  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  recital  in  regard  to  every  one  of  the  four 
points.  What  had  passed  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  merely  a  statement,  perfectly  free  and  without 
prejudice,  of  points,  in  which  he  thought  the  Home  Rule 
Plan  of  1886  might  be  improved,  and  as  to  which  he  was 
desirous  to  learn  whether  they  raised  any  serious  objec- 
tions in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pamell.  To  none  of  these 
suggestions  did  Mr.  Pamell  offer  any  serious  objection. 
Ml'.  Gladstone  denied  that  he  had  made  the  statements 
imputed  to  him,  or  anything  substantially  resembling 
them,  and  he  added  that the  conversation  was  perfectly 
confidential,  and  that,  to  publish  even  a  tme  accoimt  of 
it  was  to  break  the  seal  of  confidence  which  alone 
rendered  such  poUtical  co-operation  possible." 

The  general  impression  producea  on  English  pubhc 
opinion  oy  the  publication  of  the  manifesto  was  to  bring 
everybody  to  tine  conclusion  on  which  Mr.  Davitt  had 
acted  from  the  first.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  with  a 
man  who  does  not  hesitate  to  try  to  stabyou  in  the  back 
the  moment  you  are  off  your  guard.  Those  of  us  who 
had  protested  against  Mr.  Parnell  any  longer  being 
worthy  of  confidence  after  his  demonstration  of  the 
deUberate  deception  which  he  practised  upon  Mr.  Davitt, 
hardly  expected  to  find  so  complete  a  vindication  of 
their  decision  furnished  to  the  world  on  such  a  short 
notice. 

THE  QUESTION  ON  IRISH  REPRESENTATIONS. 

Of  course  it  hardlv  needs  to  be  remarked  that  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  really  proposed  to  reduce  the  Irish 
members  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  present 
number,  at  the  same  time  that  he  insisted  on  still 
further  narrowing  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Home  Rule  Parliament,  he  would  have  displayed 
an  inabihty  to  discem  the  conditions  of  the  problem  with 
which  he  was  deaUng  which  would  be  quite  incredible 
but  for  the  extraordinary  blunder  which  rmned  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  1885  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members 
from  Westminster.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  if 
the  Irish  remain,  they  must  remain  as  they  are,  with  un- 
impaired numbers  and  full  authority  to  deal  with  all 
questions  that  come  before  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Every  change  in  the  direction  of  curtailing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  an  additional  argument 
for  maintaining  the  stattts  quo  at  Westminster  as  relates 
to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  there.  If  the  pro- 
posal had  actually  been  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would 
nave  diminished  our  regret  at  the  temporary  collapse  of  th^^ 
Home  Rule  alliance.  For  nothing  could  more  clearly  havo 
shown  that  the  elementary  conditions  of  the  problem  had 
not  yet  been  mastered  by  those  who  had  the  question  in 
hana  than  these  two  proposals  :  first,  to  tum  the  Irish 
members  out  altogether,  and  then,  when  that  proved  to 
be  impossible,  to  tum  out  seventy-three  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  questions  in  which  the  Irish 
people  are  most  interested  were  reserved  for  a  Parliament 
in  which  their  representation  is  to  be  reduced.    It  b, 
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however,  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  pro- 
jects the  realisation  of  A^hich  in  any  form  Mr.  Pamell  is 
doing  his  best  to  postpone  to  the  Greek  kalends. 

TREACHERY  AS  A  DISSOLVENT. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  and  right  that  the  Irish 
ParHamentary  Party  should  maintain  its  independence, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  if  it  is  to  treat  with  any 
other  body,  it  must  do  so  through  a  representative 
who  is  so  treacherous  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  by  the 
other  contracting  parties  of  the  alHance.  Mr.  Pamell 
has  treated  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he  treated  Capt.  O'Shea, 
and  as  he  treated  Lord  Camarvon.  Even  the  Times 
declared  of  the  publication  of  the  manifesto  : — 

The  manifesto  is  a  rude  shock  to  the  delusions  begotten 
of  the  "  union  of  hearts."  It  shivers  for  ever  the  superstition 
that  Mr.  Pamell  can  under  any  circumstances  be  again 
treated  by  Englishmen  as  a  trustworthy  friend  or  as  an 
horourable  foe.  It  is  probably  the  most  shameless  docu- 
ment that  English  public  life  has  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  With  unblushing  eflfrontery  it  wholly  ignores 
the  disgraceful  reasons  which  have  forced  its  author  to 
address  his  countrymen,  while  from  beginning  to  end  iu  con- 
sists of  one  long  revelation  of  secrets  disclosed  to  Mr.  Pamell 
in  reliance  upon  his  personal  honour. 

THE  BISHOPS  SPEAK  OUT. 

Upon  the  Irish,  the  effect  of  the  manifesto  was  instant- 
aneous. It  crystallized  in  a  moment  the  opposition  of  all 
the  responsible  men  which  had  been  slowly  forming  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell.  The  first  to  speak  was 
Archbishop  Walsh,  followed  immediately  by  Archbishop 
Oroke — the  two  leaders  of  the  Hierarchy,  who  anticipated 
the  unanimous  declaration  was  soon  to  come  from  the 
whole  Catholic  episcopate  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Walsh  seems 
to  have  hoped  against  hope  that  Mr.  Pamell  might 
vindicate  himself  even  at  the  last  moment.  He  was  even 
wilUng  to  have  accepted  from  Mr.  Pamell  a  published 
declaration  that  he  was  innocent,  but,  as  no  such  i>ledge 
was  forthcoming,  his  colleagues,  said  the  Archbishop, 
''may  rest  assured  that  the  party  that  takes  him  or 
retains  him  as  leader,  can  no  longer  count  upon  the 
support,  the  co-operation,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
BishoDB  of  Ireland."  As  to  the  poUtical  manifesto,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  political  suicide.  Dr.  Walsh 
added : — 

We  had  better  withdraw  from  Parliamentary  action,  and 
give  up  the  cause  of  Ireland  as  lost,  if  we  have  no  other 
possible  leader  than  one  who  has  shown  that  after  accepting 
confidence  of  an  English  statesman,  he  has  no  scraples  in 
making  a  desperate  effort  for  scrambling  out  of  a  difficulty 
by  abusing  that  confidence,  and  betraying  it.  We  have  been 
slow  to  act,  said  the  Archbishop,  trusting  that  the  party 
would  act  manfully.  Our  considemte  silence  and  reserve 
having  been  dishonestly  misinterpreted,  it  was  necessary 
to  speak  out. 

He  referred  to  Archbishop  Croke's  telegram  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  views  of  the  hierarchy.  In  this 
telegram.  Archbishop  Croke  declared  that'  unless  Mr. 
Parnell  retired,  the  elections  would  be  lost,  the  Irish 
party  seriously  damaged,  if  not  entirely  broken  up, 
coercion  perpetrated,  the  evicted  tenants  hopelessly 
crushed,  and  the  pubhc  conscience  outraged. 

TELL  THEM  I  WILL  FIGHT  TO  THE  LAST. 

In  reply  to  this  episcopal  anathema,  Mr.  Pamell 
declared :  "  Tell  them  I  will  fight  to  the  last."  But  it 
was  not  the  Irish  hierarchy  alone  that  of^oced  him. 
The  Irish  delegates  in  America,  after  reading  the  mani- 
festo, cabled  over  to  this  country  a  counter  manifesto,  in 
which,  with  the  deepest  pain,  they  declared  that  Ireland 


had  to  choose  between  Mr.  Pamell  and  Home  Rule,  and 
that  they  could  not  hesitate  in  refusing  to  sacrifice  all 
hopes  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  Irish  struggle  to  Mr. 
Pamell  8  resolve  to  retain  his  present  position.  They 
implored  him  not  to  undo,  in  one  passionate  hour,  the 
results  of  all  his  incomparable  services  to  their  country. 
They  declared  his  manifesto  to  be  very  unjust  to  the 
English  people,  and  to  the  point  of  view  of  national 
good  feeling,  to  describe  them  as  ''  wolves  howling  for  his 
destniction."  They  declared  that  Mr.  Pamell  had 
entered  upon  ''  a  rash  and  fatal  path,  upon  which  eveiy 
consideration  for  Ireland's  safety,  as  well  as  our  personal 
honour,  forbid  us  absolutely  to  follow  him." 

Thus  fortified  by  the  approval  of  the  custodians  of  the 
national  4x>nscience,  and  the  emphatic  decision  of  the 
dele^tes  of  the  Irish  nation  in  America,  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  met  to  vote  upon  the  position  of 
Mr.  Pamell. 

THE  IRISH  M.P.'S  AND  THEIR  CHIEF. 

With  that  indomitable  courage  which  has  characterized 
him  at  all  crises  of  his  career,  Mr.  Pamell,  instead  of,  as 
was  expected,  going  to  Cork  to  meet  his  constituents,  took 
the  chair  at  the  meeting.  The  debate  was  prolonged  and 
stormy.  Mr.  Pamell  Imd  them  on  the  hip  when  he  asked 
how  men  who,  but  the  other  day,  after  the  divorce  case, 
had  proclaimed  their  unshaken  devotion  to  him,  and 
re-elected  him  unanimously  to  the  chair,  could  now 
demand  his  retirement?  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  him  on  the  hip  when  they  asked  how  he 
could  be  believed  when  he  had  publicly  stated  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  would  be  a  suflicient  solution, 
six  months  after  the  time  when,  as  he  would  now  have 
them  believe,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed  to  him  a  Bill 
which  would  not  realize  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  race  ? 
Either  Mr.  Parnell  deceived  them  six  months  since,  or  he 
deceived  them  in  his  manifesto.  From  this  dilemma 
there  was  no  escape. 

Mr.  Pamell,  being  in  the  cliair,  strained  his  opportunity 
to  the  uttermost.  He  spoke  constantly,  and  on  one 
occasion  with  genuine  eloquence  and  passion.  "  Do  not 
sell  me  for  nothing !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
he  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Since  1887  Mr.  Pamell  has  practically  been  in  retirement, 
but  now,  in  order  to  retain  his  hold  upon  the  leadership 
which  he  has  forfeited  by  his  own  misconduct,  he  displays 
all  the  energy  and  unscmi)ulous  determination  of  an  old 
dog  fox  who  has  been  run  into  by  a  hungry  pack  of  eager 
hounds. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  Writing  on  the  night  of  2nd 
Deoember,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  unless  Mr.  Pamell 
is  effaced,  and  that  speedily,  the  Home  Rule  cause 
becomes  practically  extinct.  The  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  tom  into  sections,  will  be  neutralized  as  an  effective 
force  in  politics,  and  the  Home  Rule  party  in  the  English 
constituencies  will  give  up  all  hope  of  the  Irish  vote.  The 
situation  will  be  a  curious  reproduction  of  that  of  1886, 
when  it  may  be  remembered  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters 
numbered  half  the  members  of  the  House,  even  when  every 
Pamellite  was  counted  as  a  Tory. 

We  may  have  to  count  the  PamelUtes  as  foes  at  next 
election ;  but  the  Irish  will  no  longer  be  PamelUtes. 
There  will  be  some,  no  doubt;  but  the  flower  of  the  Irirfi 
nation  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  English 
Home  Rulers,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the 
furnace  of  affliction  through  which  the  Home  Rule 
alliance  has  just  passed,  who  knows  but  that  the 
unmasking  of  Mr.  Pamell  may  materially  facilitate  the 
triumph  of  Home  Rule  ? 
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DHE  Book  of  the  Month  is  unquestionably  Mr. 
T.  Wemyss  Reid's  "Life  of  Lord  Houghton." 
Lord  Houghton  occupied  a  unique  position  in 
England.  He  was  a  peer,  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
central  figures  in  London  society  whose  literary  friend- 
ships extended  over  the  lifetime  of  two  generations. 
Mr.  Reid  naturally  does  his  best  to  idealize  and  glorify 
his  hero.  He  was  a  good-natured,  self-indulgent  pagan, 
whose  cynicism  .had  a  more  literary  flavour  than  Mr. 
Liabouchere*s,  but  who  at  bottom  had  as  kindly  a  dis- 
position and  as  good  a  heart  as  the  editor  of  Truth, 
liord  Houghton  was  a  sayer  of  good  things,  and  perhaps, 
what  is  better,  the  collector  of  wie  good  sayings  of  others. 
Here  are  samples  from  his  own  mint,  tos^ether  with  those 
which  he  collected  from  the  mints  of  other  men  : — 

"  Certainties  in  religion  have  become  probabilities  ;  pro- 
'babilities,  possibilities;  and  possibilities  are  dogmatically 
denied." 

"  Trust  in  leaders  has  the  same  relation  to  politics  that 
credit  has  to  commerce." 

"  Second  childhood  is  childhood  .without  its  discipline, 
without  its  improvement.  Do  not  call  it  childhood,  merely 
because  it  is  querulous,  mireasoning,  and  exacting." 

**  Religion  is  the  science  of  hope ;  till  mankind  possess  a 
present  that  satisfies  their  whole  being,  so  long  religion  must 
exist." 

"You  are  a  man  of  large  heart,**  said  Lady  Waldegrave  to 
me.  "  That  may  be,"  I  answered,  "  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
useful  as  a  narrow  mind." 

"Gladstone's  method  of  impartiality  is  being  furiously 
earnest  on  both  sides  of  a  question." 

This  record  of  some  of  Carlyle's  sayings  is  given  as 
Lord  Houghton  wrote  them  down  : — 

"  Voltaire's  *  Ecrasez  I'lnfame  *  had  more  religious  earnest- 
ness in  it  than  all  the  religions  of  nowadays  put  together." 

"  If  Christ  were  to  come  to  London  now,  He  would  not  be 
crucified.  Oh  no  I  He  would  ba  lionized,  asked  out  to 
dinner  to  hear  the  strange  things  He  had  got  to  say,  and  the 
bettermost  people  would  wonder  that  a  man  who  could  be  so 
sensible  on  some  points  should  be  so  foolish  on  others,  would 
wish  He  were  a  little  more  practical,  and  so  on." 

"  Conversation  with  Ranke  is  like  talking  to  a  rookery." 

"Cameron  showing  us  an  idealized  portrait  of  Schiller, 
Carlyle  merely  said,  '  He  was  a  man  with  long  red  hair, 
aquiline  nose,  hollow  cheeks,  and  covered  with  snuff.' " 

"  Charles  Knight  makes  of  himself  a  terrible  ladle  of 
twaddle  to  mankind." 

"  I  know  no  guilt  like  that  of  incontinent  speech.  How 
long  Christ  was  silent  before  He  spoke  !  and  how  little  He 
then  said! " 

"  Harriet  Martineau  in  L?r  sick-room  writes  as  if  she  were 
a  female  Christ,  saying,  *  Look  at  me  ;  see  how  I  am 
suffering.'*' 

"If  Beelzebub  were  to  appear  in  England,  he  would 
receive  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Athenjeum,  as  Eug6ne  Sue  did,  requesting  the  honour  of  his 
interesting  company,  and  venturing  to  hope  for  an  address." 

"  Keats  is  a  miserable  creature,  hungering  after  sweets 
which  he  can't  get ;  going  about  saying,  •  I  am  so  hungry  ; 
I  should  so  like  something  pleasant.'  '• 

"  Shelley  is  always  mistaking  spasmodic  violence  for 
«trength.  I  know  no  more  umed  books  than  his.  It  is  like 
the  writing  of  a  ghost,  uttering  infinite  wail  into  the  night, 
cmable  to  help  itself  or  any  one  else." 


"  Never  write  what  you  can  say,  and  never  say  what  you 
can  write." 

"  Cobden  is  an  inspired  bagman,  who  believes  in  a  calico 
millennium.  He  is  always  praising  America  to  me.  I  said 
to  him,  *What  have  the  Americans  done  but  beget,  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  twenty  millions  of  the  greatest  bores 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?'  " 

"  Poor  Guizot  1  There  he  sat  in  his  garret,  full  of  high 
thought  and  fine  theories,  and  visited  sometimes  by  divine 
lights,  and  then  comes  the  devil  and  tempts  him  with 
Secretaryships  of  State  and  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and 
such  like,  and  leads  him  on  and  on  into  lies,  and  filth,  and 
darkness,  and  then  all  at  once  lets  him  go,  and  down  he  falls 
into  infinite  night.  I  quite  approve  of  Carnot  not  wanting 
education  for  Parliamentary  men.  He  will  thus  get  fewer  of 
the  inane,  conceited,  sniggering  apes  of  the  Dead  Sea  we 
have  in  ours." 

"  I  cannot  stand  Disraeli  trying  to  force  his  Jewish  jackass 
cries  on  the  world." 

SAYINGS  OF  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

Sydney  Smith  speaking  with  some  severity  of  the  sporting 

clergy  to  H  ,  Archbishop  of  York.    "  Mr.  Smith,  do  I 

understand  that  you  object  to  the  clergy  Riding  ? "  "  Not  in 
the  least,  your  Lordship,  provided  they  turn  out  their  toes." 

"If  you  are  every  day  thinking  whether  you  have  done 
anything  for  the  Flowers  of  History,  of  course  you  will  be 
unhappy.*' 

"Are  you  always  expecting  the  day  when  the  ledger 
against  Mr.  M.  Milnes  will  be  brought  out?"  (Read  Mr. 
Milnes's  ledger  in  life.)  "  Please,  sir,  there  is  no  ledger  of 
Mr.  Milnes,  only  a  waste  book." 

Rogers,  calling  on  S.  S.  very  late,  writing  in  the  morning: 
"  If  I  had  known  it  was  you,  of  course  Mrs.  Smith  and  myself 
would  have  got  up  to  receive  you." 

Sydney  Smith  introduced  by  O'Connell  after  one  of  his 
Irish  sixpennys  to  a  large  party  :  "I  must  present  to  you  the 
ancient  and  entertaining  defender  of  our  faith." 

"  Lady  Holland  going  with  all  her  cooks  and  stew-pans  to 
Holland  House  like  the  Homeric  gods  to  Ethiopia." 

"  Murchison  giWng  not  swarries,  but  quarries;  ladies  all 
with  ivory-handled  hammers  and  six  little  bottles  for  each, 
to  test  the  different  stones." 

"  I  cannot  cure  myself  of  punctuality." 

"  I  suppose  the  creatures  we  see  in  the  solar  microscope 
tear  one  another  to  ]>iecos  for  difference  of  opinion." 

Discussion  whether  Macaulay  was  better  to  hear  or  read. 
Rogers  says  the  former,  because  you  need  not  li.sten.  S.  S. : 
"Oh!  I'm  for  the  latter,  because  you  can't  dogs-ear  and 
interline  him  and  put  him  on  the  shelf  when  he's  talking." 

Having  some  articles  charged  at  the  Custom  House, 
asking  under  what  head :  "  Unmentioned  articles  '  I 
suppose  you  would  then  tax  the  thirty-nine." 

"In  the  country  I  always  fear  that  creation  will  expire 
before  tea-time." 

Asked  to  dinner  at  the  Duchess's  when  engaged  to  Whit- 
bread,  writing,  "  Dear  Duchess,  sorry  I  can't ;  engaged  to  the 
fermentarian."  Misdirecting  the  letter  to  W.,  who  was 
furious. 

"Calling  the  railroad  whistle  *the  attorney,'  as  being 
suggestive  of  the  shriek  of  a  spirit  in  torment,  and  •  you  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  any  other  cla.ss  of  men  is  damned.* " 

"  In  a  wet  summer,  usin^  the  anti-liquid  prayer,  Allen  put 
up  a  barometer  in  the  Vestry,  and  remained  there  during  the 
rest  of  the  service  to  watch  the  effects,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
did  not  find  them  very  satisfactory."  • 
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A  GUIDE  TO  CHRISTMAS  LITERATURE. 


BEING  A  COMPREHENSIVE  GUIDE  TO  THE  GIFT-BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


nN  presenting  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  with  a  guide  to  Christmas  literature,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  at 
the  outset  that  the  following  descriptive  list  of  publications,  while  comprehensive  as  most,  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  editors*  tables  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  what  the  Times  once 
described  as  **  certain  opuscules  denominated  *  Christmas  books,'  put  forward  with  the  ostensible  intention 
of  swelling  the  tide  of  exhilaration,  or  other  expansive  emotions  incident  upon  the  exodus  of  the  old  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  year."  The  past  month  has  seen  the  publication  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  written  and 
illustrated  with  no  other  object  than  to  "swell  the  tide  of  exhilaration,  etc.,"  incident  to  the  time  of  year.  To 
•catalogue  and  describe  all  these  books  would  require  not  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  but  the  whole  of  this  Review. 
Moreover,  many  Christmas  books  and  Christmas  numbers  are  still  in  the  press  ;  others  have  appeared,  but  too  late 
to  be  included  in  our  list,  while  some  will  not  be  out  until  the  Review  of  Reviews  itself  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
readers.  Obviously,  therefore,  a  complete  guide  to  the  voluminous  Christmas  literature  of  1890  is  out  of  the 
<|uestion. 

But  whUe  the  following  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  we  venture  to  think  that  most  of  our  readers  will 
find  it  suficiently  complete  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  has  been  compiled  mainly  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  giving  suitable  presents  to  friends — young  and  old— and  who  are  apt  to  be  bewildered 
by  the  dazzling  display  of  the  bookseller's  counter  or  of  the  stationer's  shop.  Here  will  be  found  books  and  booklets 
suitable  for  the  nursery,  for  boys  and  girls  at  school,  for  the  youtH  at  the  desk,  or  the  young  lady  at  home,  and  for 
grown-up  men  and  women.  Each  book  is  briefly  described,  so  that  some  idea  of  its  contents  and  general  character 
may  be  gleaned  ;  and  the  price,  where  ascertainable,  is  in  every  case  given.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  forward,  post  free,  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  at  the  price 
therein  indicated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  included  among  '*Gift  Books  for  Adults"  a  few  works  of  the  kind  which 
usually  appear  under  the  heading  of  "  The  New  Books  of  the  Month."  The  exigencies  of  space  have  compelled  us  to 
-hold  over  the  usual  list — which  indeed  could  have  contained  few  books  of  first-rate  importance.  The  Christmas  books 
hold  the  field  for  the  time  being,  and  few  works  of  literary  interest  are  likely  to  appear  before  January.  Pher  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every  rule — one  of  the  most  notable  being  Wemyss  Reid's  "Life  of  Lord 
Houghton,"  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  at  the  end  of  November.  Another  important  book.  Professor  Church's 
■**The  Laureate's  Country  "  (Seeley  and  Co.),  will  be  published  early  this  month  ;  as  also  will  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
new  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thompson,  a  very  charming  gift  book, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Royal  Edinburgh."  Both  the  last-named  books  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Jind  all  will  receive  an  adequate  if  somewhat  belated  notice  in  the  list  of  new  Looks  which  will  appear  in  our  January 
iiiunber.  Among  Christmas  numbers  not  yet  out  we  must  mention  that  of  TnUh — if  only  to  introduce  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould,  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  publish.  F.  C.  G.'s  work  is  so  familiar  to  readers  of  the  FaU  MaU 
Budget  and  other  periodicals  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  his  name.  T 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  excellent  example  set  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray  of  writing  stories  specially 
suited  to  Christmas  reading  is  not  now  so  extensively  followed  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  No  novelist  of  the  first 
rank  comes  forward  with  such  seasonable  productions  as  **  A  Christmas  Carol/'  The  Chimes/'  and  **  The  Haunted 
Man."  Indeed,  Mr.  Walter  Besant — whose  portrait  we  give — is  about  the  only  novelist  of  standing  who  writes. 
Christmas  stories  apart  from  those  which  appear  in  the  Christmas  numbers.  Mr.  Besant 's  latest  story — **The 
Demoniac  "  (Is.)— is  a  powerful  study  of  dipsomania.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  described  as  a  Christmas 
story  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  phrase,  unless  Mr.  Besant  desires  to  recall  Carlyle's  saying  that  Christmas  is 
a  season  when  men  celebrate  the  birth  of  their  Redeemer  by  getting  drunk."  A  more  awful  warning  than  that 
contained  in  Mr.  Besant 's  book  has  not  appeared  for  years. 


MB.  F.  C.  GOULD. 


HR.  6E0BGB  B.  SIMS. 


With  thus  much  introduction  we  proceed  to  give  our  readers  detailed  notices  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
among  Christmas  publications. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  GAMES. 

The  section  of  our  Guide  to  Christmas  Literature  devoted 
to  "  Amusements  and  Games  "  requires  but  a  very  brief  word 
of  introduction.  In  spite  of  music,  dancing,  and  the 
Christmas  Tree,  all  excellent  helps  toward  whiling  away  a 
pleasant  evening,  few  children's  parties  are  deemed  to  be 
complete  without  a  few  games.  Brief  notices  of  some  books 
useful  in  this  connection  are  subjoined : — 

Messrs.  W.  and  R  Chambers  publish  a  small,  simply  written, 

but  thoroughly  useful  work,  entitled  Fireside  Amuse- 
ments :  A  Book  of  Indoor  Games,  which  should  be 

welcomed  by  all  who  have  the  organizing  of  children's 
parties.  Some  of  the  games  described  are  of  a  very  simple 
character ;  **  Puss  in  the  Corner,"  *'  I  wrote  a  Letter  to  my 
Love,"  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "  Honey  Pots,"  "  Oranges  and 
Lemons,"  and  similar  games,  have  been  the  common  property 
of  our  nursery  for  the  last  century,  if  not  for  a  longer  period. 
More  elaborate  games,  however,  are  g^ven  in  this  lx)ok, 
together  with  a  list  of  forfeits,  a  collection  of  conundrums 
and  riddles,  some  tricks  in  parlour  mag^c,  and  hints  for 
tableaux  and  acting  charadeo.— (  W.  and  R.  Chambers.  Chth, 
Pp,  128.    lllu^rati&ns.  Price 

The  little  book  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph  merely  con- 
tained hints  for  a  couple  of  acting  charades.    A  far  more 


thorough  work  on  this  particular  subject  is  ActlngT 
Charades  and  Proverbs,  by  Anne  Bowman,  and  other 
writers.  Many  of  these  charades  are  cleverly  constructed 
and  brightly  written,  and  if  acted  with  any  show  of  histrionio 
skill,  should  go  very  briskly  upon  the  drawing-room  stage. 
The  solutions  are  to  be  found  in  such  compounds  as  Mend-i- 
cant,  Host-age,  Rest-oration,  Black-stone,  School-fellow,. 
Night-in-gale,  Brace-let,  and  similar  words.  The  Acting- 
Proverbs  illustrate  such  truisms  as  "All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,"  "  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  "  One  fool  makes 
many,"  and  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." — (  George  Routledge- 
and  Sam.   Sw.  Boards.  Pp.  328.  Price  2s.  6d.) 

"Professor"  Hoffmann,  the  well-known  conjurer,  has 
reprinted  a  portion  of  "  Modem  Magic "  under  the  title  of 
Tricks  with  Cards.  The  book,  which  will  be  found  a  very- 
comprehensive  guide  to  the  subject  with  which  it  professes  to- 
deal,  first  discusses  the  general  principles  of  sfeight  of  hand 
applicable  to  card  tricks,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe — (*> 
card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight  of 
hand;  (b)  tricks  involving  sleight  of  hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards ;  and  (c)  card  tricks  requiring  special 
apparatus.  The  numerous  diagrams  help  to  elucidate  th&  - 
directions,  which,  however,  are  in  themselves  for  the  most 
part  clear  and  to  the  point. — (George  BoutUdge  and  Sons^ 
Svo.   Boards.   Pp.  146.    Price  2^.M.) 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  BOOKLETS. 


SOHE  OF  MESSRS.    RAPHAEL  TUCK  AND  CO.*S  CARDS. 

Kessrs.  Hildesheimer  and  Faulkner  have  at  lea^tone 

good  point,  they  print  the  artist's  name  on  the  envelopes 
containing  their  cards.  Other  firms  might  with  advantage 
follow  their  example  in  this.  Among  their  artists  are  Miss 
Bertha  Maguire,  B.  G.  Sigmund,  and  G.  G.  Kilbm-ne.  With- 
out doubt  their  cards  are  the  best.  No  other  firm  has  the 
same  variety  in  subject  and  design,  and  no  other  firm  employs 
such  clever  artists.  We  cannot  single  out  any  particular 
card  for  praise — one  and  all  are  pretty  and  artistic,  with  no 
glaring  colours  or  crude  tones.  Their  booklets,  too,  are  pretty, 
but  not  80  good  as  their  cards,  although  a  word  of  praise  must 
be  given  to  "  Jeremi,"  a  deliciously  droll  little  book  by  H.  T.  S. 
Avelino. 

A  volume  of  poems.  The  Mistletoe  Bough  (3s.  6d.),  has 
been  sent  us.  It  is  illustrated  very  prettily  by  Mr.  J.  Wallis 
Gray.  Herrick's  Let's  GO.  a  Maying  (2s.  6d.)  has  this  year 
been  turned  out  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas  booklet.  Mrs. 
Bessie  Nichol's  illustrations  are  graceful  and  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  poem.  Mr.  George  R.  Sims'  poems  are  always  popular, 
with  illustrations.  This  year  his  Nellie's  PpaveP  (3s.)  is 
chosen,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Gray.  — 
(^Raphael  Tu^k  and  Co.puhlish  the  above  tlirce.) 

Messrs.  Marcus,  Ward  and  Co.  have  sent  us  a  parcel 

of  their  publications.  With  this  firm  booklets  seem  fairly 
to  have  ousted  the  Christmas  cards  from  the  field.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  gn^mble,  some  of  their  booklets  are  very 
pretty,  "  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  "  (2s.  6d.),  illus- 
trated by  C.  Paddy,  being  the  best.  We  can  also  recommend 
the  booklets,  "  The  St<ir  of  the  East  '*  (2s.  6d.)  and  "  The 
Messiah  "  (2s.  6d.).  Each  of  the  above  three  are  packed  in 
neat  cardboard  boxes  ready  for  despatch.  Their  booklets,  in 
various  shapes,  are  humorous.  "  The  Frog's  Wooing,"  and 
•*  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig  '*  (6d.  each),  are  just  the 
thing  for  children.  The  Christmas  cards  are  suited  to  every 
taste — ^humorous,  artistic,  and  devotional, — the  most  novel 


idea  being  that  of  four  policemen  who  aU  stand  in  a  row 
upright. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  people  ever  go  into  a  shop  and 
ask  for  any  particular  firm's  Christmas  cards,  but  if  they  do 
we  can  advise  them  to  ask  for  the  cards  of  Messrs.  Raphael 
Tuck  and  Co.,  who  have  always  had  a  leputation  for  thi& 
class  of  goods.  Booklets  seem  this  year  to  have  taken  the- 
place  of  cards  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  Messrs.  Tuck  and  Co. 
have  some  which  are  very  pretty,  viz. :  "  The  Song  of  the- 
Shirt "  (Is.),  "  How  they  Met,  and  All  About  It "  (Is.),  (a  very 
laughable  account  of  how  an  engagement  was  brought  about),, 
and  "Little  Ahsid"  (Is.)  (a  Chinese  book).  Some  of  the 
cards,  too,  are  original  and  very  pretty,  the  card  with 
pictures  of  birds  being  perhaps  the  best.  The  designs  of 
ships  and  seascapes  are  artistic,  and  there  are  several  novel 
ideas  in  folding  cards. 

Poor  People's  Christmas  is  a  smaU  and  delicately 
printed  booklet,  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel.  It  will  do- 
excellently  in  lieu  of  a  Christmas  card.— (Ulkin  Mathms. 
Cron  n  %vo.   Stiff  paper.    Pp.  22.    Pri^^e  \$.) 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  sent  us  two  little  booklets.  The- 

Godson,  and  If  You  Neglect  the  Fire  You  Don't  Put 

It  Out.  They  are  short  stories  by  Count  Tolstoi,  "got  up"" 
in  an  attractive  form  and  evidently  designed  for  Christmas 
cardij.— (  W.  Scott.    Crown  8w.    Paper,    Price  1#.) 

Mr.  John  Walker's  Society  Cards  are  excellent  of  their 
kind.  The  designs  are  pretty,  and  the  colours  harmonize 
well.    His  booklets  are  also  good. 

The  cards  published  by  Mr.  James  E.  Hawkins,  are 
chiefly  religious.  They  would,  we  think,  make  good  reward 
cards  in  Sunday  schools.    They  are  cheap  and  good. 


GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  ADULTS. 

Mr.  John  Farmer  describes  his  Gaudeamus  as  "a 
selection  of  songs*  for  colleges  and  schools."  We  may  be 
hypercritical,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  many  of  the 
songs  contained  in  his  volume  are  more  suited  to  the  smok- 
ing concert  than  to  the  schoolroom.  Take,  for  example,. 
Calverley's  "Ode  to  Tobacco,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  most^ 
melodiously  set — 

Sweet  when  the  mom  is  grey. 
Sweet  when  they've  cleared  away 
Lunch,  and  at  close  of  day 
Possibly  sweetest. 

These  are  the  sentiments,  not  of  the  schoolboy,  but  of  the 
experienced  smoker — of  one  who  offers  incense  perpetually 
at  "Nicotia's  pleasant  shrine."  "John  Peel,"  "The  Leather 
Bottle,"  and  "  Tally  Ho ! "  again,  are  anything  but  boys* 
songs.  The  book,  however,  contains  some  delightful  old 
English  melodies — "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  "  The  Vicar  of 
Bray,"  "The  Bay  of  Biscay,"  "Down  Among  the  Dead 
Men,"  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  and 
"There  was  a  Jolly  Miller";  several  Scotch  airs — "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  "  Scots  Wha  Ha'e,"  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,"  &c. ; 
and  a  few  Irish  favourites.  Among  the  copyright  pieces^ 
included  in  the  volume  is  a  very  appropriate  setting  of 
Browning's  "  Epilogue  " 

At  the  midnight,  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep-time. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  some  of  the  noble  old! 
English  airs  contained  in  Mr.  Farmer's  volume  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  sentimental  drawing-room  songs  now  so* 
much  in  vogue,  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  every- 
body concerned.  Let  us  hope  that  this  word  to  the  wise- 
giver  of  presents  will  be  found  sufficient. — {Cauell  and  Co.y, 
Ato.    Cloth.  Pp.  210.    One  hundred  Bonga.    Price  5«.) 

Concerning  all  subjects  connected  with  the  history,  litera- 
ture, art,  antiquities  and  social  life  of  ancient  Greece,  no 
greater  authority  lives  than  Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  and  all 
the  stores  of  his  vast  knowledge  have  been  drawn  upon  in 

the  preparation  of  Great  Pictures  Drawn  by  Pen  and 

Pencil)  just  issued  by  the  Religious  T^ct  Society.    "  It  ia 
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-to  be  hoped,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  *•  that  the 
rapidly  improving  facilities  for  travel  in  Greece,  and  the 
increased  safety  for  travellers,  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  will  induce  much  larger  numbers  to  go  and  study 
-the  battlefields  of  Marathon  and  Mantinea,  the  sites 
of  Olympia  and  Sparta,  the  beauties  of  the  vale 
of  Tempe  and  the  gxilf  of  Nauplia,  and  experience 
to  the  full  the  satisfaction  of  looking  upon  the 
scenes  once  familiar  to  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Euripides."  We  venture  to  think  that  one  of  the  things 
most  calculated  to  make  a  man  wish  himself  in  Greece  is  the 
perusal  of  Professor  Mahaff/s  book.  Corinth,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
Delphi,  Olympia,  Sparta,  and  Arcadia  are  all  described  as 
well  in  their  present  aspects  as  with  due  regard  to  their 
-historical  associations  and  architectural  and  antiquarian  re- 
mains. One  of  the  longest  chapters  is  that  devoted  to  Athens, 
especially  to  the  Athens  which  existed, "  when  Atticart  became 


delightful  anecdotes.  The  following  seasonable  little  story 
is  worth  quoting : — 

A  'dear  little  boV  of  tlx  told  me  he  loved  Christmas  Day,  because  on 
Ohrlstmas  Bve  he  huiiff  up  his  stocking,  and  the  next  morning  he  found 
a  present  inside.  **  What  did  you  find  last  Christmas  ?"  1  inquired. 
"  A  ha'penny,"  he  said,  smiling  with  pleasure  at  tlie  recollection ; 
"  but,"  he  added  truthfully.  **  I  put  it  in  myself  overnight." 

The  pictures,  it  should  be  added,  are  pleasantly  drawn, 
true  to  life,  and  nicely  reproduced.  The  book  ought  to  prove 
an  effective  )  eminder  to  many  of  the  duties  which  the  season 
lays  upon  tb  m.   (Cassell  and  Co.   ^to.    Cloth,   Pri4se  5«.) 

London  lAfe  in  a  very  different  aspect — in  many  different 
aspects,  in  fact — is  treated  of  in  Mr.  F.  Anstey's  Voces 
Popull— a  series  of  imaginary  conversations  reprinted  from 


-the  model  for  all  the  world,  when  sculptors  and  architects 
.attained  almost  suddenly  that  unequalled  skill  in  portraying 
4ind  idealizing  Nature,  in  planning  and  working  with 
splendid  materials  which  has  ever  since  been  the  delight  and 
the  despair  of  artists."  The  illustrations  which  accompany 
the  text  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  excellent  "Pen  and 
Pencil "  series  to  which  the  book  belongs. — {Religious  Tract 
Society.   Imperial  8w.    Cloth  gilt    Pp.  229.   Price  8*.) 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley — better  known  in  the  artistic  world 
by  her  maiden  name  of  Dorothy  Tennant — has  gathered 
together  some  of  the  illustrations  done  by  her  at  various 
times  for  Little  Iblkt,  the  Quiver,  &c.,  and  has  published 
them  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  London  StFOOt 
Arabs.  Mrs.  Stanley*s  introduction  consists  of  very  few 
pages,  but  it  is  charmingly  sympathetic,  and  contains  many 


Punch.  A  few  selected  titles  will  best  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  book : — 


Sunday  Afternoon  in  Hyde 

Park. 
At  a  French  Play. 
Trafalgar  Square. 
At  a  Water  Picnic. 
At  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 


A  Pastoral  Play. 
Thkd  Class— Parliamentary. 
Picture  Sunday. 
A  Show  Place. 
At  a  Turkish  Bath. 
At  a  Wedding. 
A  Musical  Prodigy. 

There  are  twenty-seven  of  these  sketches— all  of  which 
exhibit  -considerable  insight  and  humour.  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge's  illustrations — of  which  there  are  a  considerable 
number — may  be  judged  by  the  two  specimens  which 
Messrs.  Longmans  have  kindly  allowed  us  to  reproduce. 
The  one  represents  a  Hyde  Park-^^^magogueL^  in  the  midst 
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of  his  Sunday  afternoon  address ;  the  other  illustrates  the 
piece  entitled,  "A  Musical  Prodigy."  A  brief  extract, 
explanatory  of  the  latter  picture,  is  subjoined : — 

IN  THE  CONCERT  BOOM. 
Polite  Attendant  (to  a  Strong-Minded  Matron,  tdio  insisfg  on  staitding 
with  her  numerous  family  in  the  qanffway  between  the  five-shUling  geaUj  :  I 
really  must  aak  you  to  go  f  urtlier  back,  madam— your  tickets  were  for 
the  snilling  seats— you  have  no  right  to  block  the  passage  here. 

The  S.  M  — There's  110  room  in  the  shilling  seats.  I  have  brought  niy 
family  all  the  way  from  Uaverstock  Hill  on  purpose  to  hear  little 
Pousnkin,  and  it's  not  likely  I  should  go  away  now. 

The  Polite  A.  summons  two  other  P. A.'s,  uho  urge  tJie  propriety  of 
retiring. 

The  S.  M.  (with  spirit).  If  those  are  your  onlers,  execute  them  :  I 
am  only  a  woman,  with  these  defenceless  children,  but  1  warn  you  tliat 


I  will  yield  to  nothing  but  superior  force— you  will  have  to  drag  us 

out  I 

llhe  P.A.'s  smile  at  one  another  feebly  and  remain  irresolute,  with  the 

bearing  of  baffled  tyrants  at  a  minor  theatre.^ 
The  S.  M.  (following  up  her  advantage) :  Then  perhaps  you  will  let 
UB  have  some  programmes  ? 
[The  P. A.  supply  her  meekly,  and  retire  in  discomfiture,  leave  the  S.M. 

ajui  her  famuy  flushed  but  triumphant  in  undisputed  possesnon.'\ 

— (LongnuiTUj  Green  and  Co.  ito.  Half  cloth.  Pp.  136. 
Price  58.) 

Another  English  humorist — whose  lyrics,  set  to  delightful 
music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sulliyan,  have 'charmed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  listeners — has  seen  fit  to  issue  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  works  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas  gift-book. 

Mr.  W.  S.  GiLBEBT^s  Sonfifs  of  a  Savoyard  consists  of 

all  the  best  songs  to  be  found  in  his  comic  operas,  brought 
together  in  one  handsome  volume,  and  enriched  by  many 
quaint  and  characteristic  sketches  from  the  pen  of  the 


author.  These  lyrics  have  a  very  distinct  right  to  exist, 
apart  from  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  music,  as  the  following^ 
piece  (from  "  H.M.S.  Pinafore  ")  will  abundantly  show : — 

Sorry  her  lot  who  loves  too  well, 

Heavy  the  heart  that  hopes  but  vainly, 
Sad  are  the  sighs  that  own  the  spell 
Uttered  by  eyes  that  speak  too  plainly ; 
Heavy  the  sorrow  that  bows  the  head 
When  Love  is  alive  and  Hope  is  dead  I 


Sad  is  the  hour  when  sets  the  Sun, 

Dark  is  the  night  to  Barth's  poor  daughters 
When  to  the  ark  the  wearied  one 
Flies  from  the  empty  waste  of  waters  ! 
Heavy  the  sorrow  that  bows  the  head 
When  Love  is  alive  and  Hope  is  dead ! 
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Of  Bab's  illustrations  our  readers  must  judge  from  the 
specimens  reproduced.  The  first  represents  the  Lord 
Chancellor — 

The  constitutional  ^tardian  he, 
Of  pretty  youog  wards  of  Cimucery, 

The  second  shows  the  felon— 

Whoea  capacity  for  innocent  enjoyment 
Is  just  as  great  as  any  honest  man's. 

The  third  is  a  fancy-sketch  of  the  aesthete  "  so  effectively- 
satirized  in  Patience."  "  Songs  of  a  Savoyard  "  is  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  "  in  just  acknowledgment  of  the 
distinction  his  genius  has  conferred  upon  these  songs  during 
the  fourteen  years  that  we  have  worked  together." — (liatU- 
ledge  <md  Sons.  8w.  Buckram,  gilt  edges.  Pfi.  x.— 192. 
PrUe  10».  (yd.)  • 

The  Art  Decorator  volume  has  reached  us.  As  an 
example  to  our  English  decorators  of  what  their  German 
brethren  can  do,  it  will  be  invaluable — nearly  every  design  is 
beautiful,  both  in  colour  and  detail,  and  each  and  all  should 
prove  fruitful  sources  of  suggestion.  To  those  who  wish  to 
know  further  abbut  the  purposes  of  this  valuable  work  we 
would  say  that  the  best  account  is  that  which  is  contributed 
as  a  preface  to  the  volume  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A., 
who  says,  "  For  the  mass  of  English  amateurs,  more  skilled 
perhaps  in  execution  than  in  design,  and  for  the  hard- 
working decorators  of  our  provincial  towns  from  whom 
something  more  is  expected  nowadays  in  the  matter  of 
taste  than  used  to  suffice  for  the  man  with  the  paint-pot- 
there  will  be  much  in  the  pages  of  the  book  to  admire,  and 
practically  to  serve  theur  purpose."  But  does  not  Mr.  Wyke 
Bayliss  mean  "  more  skilled  in  desisrn  than  in  execution  "  ? 
Surely  it  is  in  execution  that  our  English  workmen  fail. — 
(^Electrotype  Conipany.   Imperial  Bvo.  Cloth.) 

London  Pictures  is  another  volume  of  the  excellent 
Pen  and  Pencil  Series,*'  and,  it  is  stated,  a  volume  which  has 
been  produced  in  response  to  numerous  requests  from  the 
public.  The  author  has  wisely  elected  not  to  attempt  too 
much  in  the  small  space  which  he  has  at  his  disposal,  so  that 
many  well-known  London  features  have  been  crowded  out, 
only,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  included  in  a  second  volume,  which,  it 
is  stated,  may  appear  next  year.  The  Mint,  the  Tower,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  the  General  Post  Office,  are  all  fully  treated 
in  this  volume,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  illustrations, 
•which  have  been  done  by  such  well-known  artists  as  W. 
Logsdail,  Gordon  Browne,  and  Victor  Prout,  while  old  maps, 
plans,  and  pictures  have  been  reproduced,  better  to  show  the 
•contrast  between  London  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  Of  all  the 
books  which  have  been  published  this  season  this  is  un- 
■doubtedly  the  best  as  a  present  for  a  country  cousin. — 
By  the  Rev.  Richabd  Lovbtt,  M.A.  (R.T.S.  Imperial 
Pp.  222.    Price  Ss.) 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this  work— the 
best  of  the  cheaper  art  gift  books — on  John  Bunyan  and  the 
•country  which  is  closely  connected  with  his  name.  The 
letterpress  is  supplied  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Bunyan,  and  the  minister  of  the  Bunyan 
Meeting.  The  illustrations,  the  majority  of  which  are  printed 
in  colours,  are  by  Mr.  Allan  Barraud,  who  has  also  added  a 
large  number  of  pen  and  ink  sketches.— Bunyan's  Home. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Bbown,  D.D.  (Ernest  meter.  Oblong 
Ato.    Cloth.   Price  7s.  6d.) 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Elk  in  Matthews  a  little 
pamphlet  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  Miss  Alma  Murray 
as  a  tragic  actress.  The  pamphlet  contains  four  letters  to 
Miss  Murray  from  Mr.  Robeit  Browning,  also  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  Miss  Murray  in  the  character  of  Beatrice  Cenci. — 
Alma  Murray.  (Elkin  Matthews.  Crown  %ro.  Paper. 
Pp.  11.    Price  3j.  6rf.) 

These  lectures  on  Dante  were  delivered  as  sermons  at  the 
Little  Portland  Street  Chapel  in  1878,  and  were  reprinted  in 
book  form  in  1879.  The  edition,  however,  soon  sold  out,  and 
•copies  are  now  not  only  rare  but  valuable.  This — the  second 


edition — has  been  brought  out  in  answer  to  many  requests. 
—Dante :  Six  Sermons.  By  Philip  H.  Wicksteed.  (Eikm 

Matthews.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  116.    Price  2s.) 

Austin  Dobson's  Four  Frenchwomen  is  one  of  the 

daintiest  and  cheapest  little  books  which  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  The  four  articles  it  contains  on  Charlotte 
Corday,  Madame  Roland,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  have  all  been  reprinted  from  the 
magazines,  and  very  well  worth  while  reprinting  they 
are.  The  article  on  Charlotte  Corday  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  —it  tells  her  sad  story  in  a  very  full  manner — 
while  the  last  article— that  on  Madame  de  Genlis— is  without 
doubt  the  best  from  the  literary  ix)int  of  view.  (Chatto 
and  Windvs.  Fcap.  %to.  Half  leather.  Pp.  206.  Price  2s.  6rf.) 

Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn's  novels  are  generally  worth  reading, 
but  Lady  Maud's  Mania  is  certainly  not  up  to  his  usual 
level.  Tne  characters  are  farcical  in  the  extreme.  Lady 
Barmouth  has  a  strong  will,  and  exercises  it  on  her  husband, 
who  suffers  from  the  gout,  and  whom  she  consequently  diets 
and  plagues  with  all  sorts  of  remedies.  Lord  Barmouth  is 
an  amusing  but  exaggerated  character.  Kept  by  his  wife 
short  of  r^dy  money,  he  is  always  borrowing  of  the  ser- 
vants, while  his  love  for  eatables  makes  him  always  carry 
about  in  his  pockets  articles  of  food  which  he  is  constantly 
eating  "  on  the  sly." — (  Warne.  Crown  %vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  342. 
Price  6«.) 

In  his  preface  to  this,  the  second  edition  of  The  Career 
of  a  Nihilist,  Stepniak  denies  that  his  book  is  a  political 
pamphlet  in  the  g^ise  of  a  novel.  People  who  want  to  know 
the  central  ideas  of  the  Nihilist  creed  must  go  elsewhere  for 
their  knowledge.  We  find  here — as  the  author  says — the 
Nihilists  as  men,  not  as  politicians.  The  tale  is  one  of  the 
most  enthralling  in  modem  fiction,  while  the  character 
drawing  is  perfect.  ( W.  Scott.  Crown  ii>vo.  Cloth,  Pp,  320. 
Price  Zs.  6rf.) 

Among  gift  books  for  cultivated  readers  Mr.  Mahaffy's  new 
book  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular.  There  is  no 
writer  to  whom  we  would  sooner  entrust  the  description  of 
the  inner  life  of  th6  Greeks  than  to  the  genial  Professor. 
His  versatility  makes  him  no  inapt  chronicler  of  the  most 
versatile  people  of  antiquity.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  them 
on  so  many  sides  of  their  life.  A  frequent  traveller  in 
Greece,  he  has  acquired  the  feeling  for  a  Greek  landscape, 
and  has  learnt  what  it  is  to  look  upon  a  Greek  statue  under 
its  own  sky.  He  is  an  original  enquirer  into  the  history  of 
the  people.  A  philosopher  and  a  good  talker,  he  knows  how 
to  interpret  the  more  serious  aspects  of  their  literature,  and 
how  to  enjoy  the  easy  banter  of  their  lighter  writers.  His 
present  task  is  a  somewhat  curious  one.  The  Greek  world 
under  Roman  sway  was  by  no  means  purely  Greek.  All 
sorts  of  supple  barbarians  scrambled  in  the  East  for  a  little 
Greek  varnish,  and  then  brought  it  to  the  West  for  sale  at 
fancy  prices.  Meanwhile  Greece  herself  was  living — or 
dying— in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  fashion.  Except  at  a  few 
centres,  as  Athens  or  Corinth,  the  country  was  relapsing  into 
pastoral  ways  as  the  cities  became  uninhabited.  L^med 
men  still  came  to  Italy  from  Greece,  and  sometimes  pro- 
fessors' chairs  were  found  for  them ;  but  on  the  whole  Gredcs 
who  respected  themselves  seem  to  have  shunned  the  risk  of 
competing  with  pushing  adventurers.  With  this  mixed 
world— Greek  and  un-Greek,  honest  and  unscrupulous — Mr. 
Mahaffy  has  now  to  deal.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
account  without  interest  One  respects  the  honest  stay-at- 
homes  ;  one  laughs  at  the  adventurers — or  with  them  ;  one 
regrets  the  barren  studies  of  the  learned.  The  book  is 
charminglv  got  up,  and  deserves  a  great  success.- The 

Greek  World  under  Roman  Sway,  from  Polybius  to 
Plutarch.    By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  iMaomilUm. 

Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Price  10s.  6<i.) 

The  rising  generation  knows  less,  it  has  been  said,  about 
the  events  immediately  preceding  their  own  time  than  about 
any  other  priod  of  history.  "  Events  of  Our  Own  Time  "  is 
a  new  series  which  has  been  started  with  a  view  to  correct 
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this,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  series  is  now  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  The  War  in  the  Crimea. 
Sir  Edward  is  not  only  a  military,  but  also  a  literary  man  of 
no  mean  merit,  and  this,  his  latest  work,  will  certainly 
increase  his  reputation.  The  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  an 
account — given  in  a  very  clear  and  admirable  manner — of  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  and  Immediately  preceded  the  war,  a 
very  just  and  impartial  statement  of  bolh  Turkey's  and 
Russia's  side  of  the  question  being  given.  In  his  account  of 
the  events  of  the  war  itself,  the  author  has  wisely  avoided 
boring  his  readers  with  too  much  military  detail.  The 
volume  contains  maps  and  plans,  and  four  excellent  portraits 
on  copper,  making  an  excellent  gift  book. — {Seeley  a/nd  Of, 
OronmSvo,    Cloth.    Pp.  306,   Price  5s.) 

Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England,  by  r.  v. 

French,  can  hardly  by  aijy  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
called  a  Christmas  book.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  an  attempt 
at  a  history  of  drink  in  England,  and  is  written  with  more 
moderation  than  one  might  expect. — (National  Temperance 
Society.    Crown  Bvo    Cloth,   Pjf.  388*   Price  Zs.  ed,) 


"CABBIA6ES  AT  KLBVBN." 

[-Pwfw"  Behind  tlie  Scenes."^ 


Behind  the  Scenes  is  the  title  of  a  little  buaget  of  tales, 
sketches,  and  verses  which  go  to  make  up  Jndy*$  Annual  for 
1891.  The  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  that  each  and  all  of  the 
stories — some  thirty- two  in  all — have  been  contributed  by 
some  popular  actor  or  actress,  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett,  Miss  Alma  Stanley,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith, 
Miss  Amy  Roselle,  her  husbai^  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre,  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Penley  being  among'  the  number  who  have  contributed 
tales— all  more  or  less  good.  The  best  is,  perhaps,  the 
humorous  story,  "A  Terrible  Startler,"  by  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith.  We  have  reproduced  one  of  the  illustrations  (of 
which  there  are  many,  by  such  well-known  artists  as  Mr. 
Alfred  Bryan,  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  and  Mr.  Fred 
P^^ram.)— Anmuil  for  1891.  (Jtidy  Office.  Crown  ^to, 
mff  paper.   Pp.  96.  Price 

The  bound  volume  of  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  has 
reached  us.  It  will  make,  without  doubt,  the  best  and  the 
most  popular  of  the  gift  books  for  members  of  the  Church, 
giving,  as  it  does,  portraits  of  all  the  most  popular  and  well- 
niown  divines  of  the  day.  Tiie  volume  before  us  contains 
eighteen  panel  photographs  by  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Walker,  with 
Uographical  notices,  among  them  being  portraits  of  the 


Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Bishop  Smythies,  and 
the  Rev.  Carr  Glyn. — {Simpkin^  Marshall  a/nd  Co.  Imperial 
Svo.    Cloth.    Price  2U.) 

The  Sunday  at  Home  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sunday 
m^^azines,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  best  and  is- 
sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Christmas  gift  books. 
It  contains  serial  stories  by  Evelyn  Everett  Green  and 
Isabella  F.  Mayo,  and  sermons  by  many  well-known  divines,. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  beingf 
among  the  number.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are- 
over  two  hundred,  are  excellent,  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  being 
responsible  for  the  majority .—(iZ.T./Sf.  JloyalSvo.  Cloth, 
Pp.  828.  Price  7s.) 

The  yearly  volume  of  the  Quiver  —  another  excellent 
Sunday  magazine—has  also  reached  us.—CCassell  and  Co,. 
8eo.    Cloth.   Pp.  952.   200  Illustrations.   Price  Is.  Qd.) 

Readers  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  will  know  exactly 
what  class  of  entertainment  to  expect  in  the  Leisure  Hour* 
Volume.  In  every  respect  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  family 
magazine  annuals.— (i/.7.iS^.  Imperial  ^to.  Cloth,  i^.860. 
Profusely  illustrated.   Price  8«.) 

The  Sunday  Magazine  Volume  and  the  Good  Words^ 

Volume  have  reached  us.  This  year  they  are  better  than, 
usual,  both  in  illustrations  and  literary  merit.  Both  wilL 
make  excellent  gift  hooks^—i^Isbister.  Boyal  8w.  Cloth,. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.) 

Booksellers,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  take  kindly  to  the  new 
"  Pseudonym  Library  "  on  account  of  its  unusual  shape ;  but 
we  are  sure  book-buyers  will  welcome  it,  if  only  because  of 
its  dainty  binding  and  clear  type.  Its  shape,  too,  has  its- 
advantages  :  it  will  enable  it  just  to  be  in  one's  hand  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Mademoiselle  Ixe, 
by  Lance  Falconer,  and  The  Story  Of  Eleanor  Lam^ 
bertf  by  Magdalene  Brooke,  .are  the  volumes  alread^r 
out.  The  library,  by  the  way,  is  devoted  to  fiction,, 
and  very  good  they  are  too,  the  first  of  the  two  being  very 
interesting  and  even  exciting.— (T.  F^islier  Untvin.  Lmgpost 
Svo.   Pp.  (aboiU)  IGO.    Price  Is.  Gd.  each.) 

Maitland  of  Laurieston  is  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the 
best,  of  Miss  Annie  S.  Swan's  (Mrs.  Burnett-Smith's)  novels. 
The  story  of  the  old  Scotch  family  is  very  charmingly  told, 
all  the  characters  bein^  excessively  lifelike  and  well  drawn. 
Although  not  exactly  a  Christmas  book,  it  is  sure  to  command 
a  large  sale  as  a  Christmas  present.  Mrs.  Burnett-Smith 
has  achieved  a  remarkable  popularity  in  Scotland,  and  is- 
gradually  securing  a  reading  public  south  of  the  Tweed.. 
The  Lowland  Scotch  which  she  has  wielded  so  effectively 
in  some  of  her  talcs  must  for  that  reason  be  used  sparingly, 
for  although  the  clansmen  are  numerous  in  the  South,  she- 
is  naturally  ambitious  of  reaching  English  readers,  and  the- 
dialect  is  a  stumbling-block  even  where  the  supreme  genius 
of  Burns  is  concerned.  The  distinctly  reUgious  tone  whicb 
is  manifested  in  all  her  tales  should  not,  however,  make 
them  Ifess  welcome  in  Puritan  England  than  Covenanting- 
Scotland.  Mrs.  Burnett- Smith  has  passed  the  thirty  years 
of  her  life  in  Midlothian,  now  in  the  country  and  now  in  the- 
town,  except  during  the  long  holidays  which  she  has  spent 
roaming  over  her  native  country,  wandering  on  the^ 
Continent,  and  touring  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
where,  by  the  way,  her  writings  are  also  widely  read.. 
"  Aldersyde,"  published  in  1883,  was  the  first  of  her  books* 
which  made  a  mark,  and  the  latest  is  "  Maitland  or 
Laurieston,"  noticed  above.  —  (Olipha/ntf  Anderson^  and" 
Ferrier.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth.   Pp.  446.   Price  Gs.) 

I  read  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  Tlie  Sign  of  the  Four  when 
it  first  appeared  in  "  Lippincott's  Magazine,"  and  can 
cordially  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
well  written  detective  stories  that  have  appeared.  I  took  it 
to  read  on  a  night  journey  from  Paddington  to  Penzance,, 
and  read  it  uninterruptedly  from  the  evening  to  the  next 
morning.  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  central  figrure,  is  an  amateur 
detective  of  quite  extraordinary  powers ;  the  way  in  which. 
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he  describes  a  man,  his  character,  and  history — a  man  whom 
he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of — from  simply  handling  that 
man's  watch,  is  one  of  the  closest  bits  of  reasoning  which  I 
have  seen  in  a  detective  story.  (Spencer  Blaokett.  Cromn 
8w.    Cloth,   Pp.         Price  St.  Sd.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Sanders  has  been  very  successful  in  his  life 
of  Sheridan,  the  latest  volume  of  the  "Great  Writers" 
Series.  The  story  is  told  in  a  very  interesting  and  pleasant 
manner,  and  the  volume  has  the  advantage  of  a  biblio^phy 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson,  of  the  British  Museum. — (  W.  Scott. 
Crown  8w.   Cloth.  Pp.  180.  Price 

Woman  Poets  of  the  Victorian  Era  is  the  title  of  a 

volume  of  "The  Canterbury  Poets,"  which  Mrs.  William 
Sharp  has  edited  and  arranged.  The  selections  in  this 
volume  are  from  the  pens  of  Lady  Dufferin,  Mrs.  Browning, 
George  Eliot,  C.  G.  Rossetti,  Jean  Ingelow,  Bmily  Pfeiffer, 
Mathilde  Blind,  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson,  Constance  C.  W. 
Naden,  Amy  Levy,  Bllice  Hopkins,  and  many  others.— ( W 
Scott.  IStno.    Cloth.    Pj;.295.  Price  U.) 

The  volume  of  the  Camelot  Series  for  this  month  is 
Balzac's  Short  Stories,**  translated  and  arranged  by 
William  Wilson  and  Count  Stenbock.  The  stories  selected 
for  production  in  this  volume  are  short,  and  will  not  tax  the 
interest  of  the  reader,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  give  him 
some  insight  into  Balzac*s  peculiar  genius.  Balzac  is  so 
much  neglected  in  this  count^  that  a  popular  volume  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed.  (jV.  Scott.  Crown  hvo. 
Cloth.   Pp,  197,   Price  U.) 

We  regret  that  space  and  the  time  at  our  disposal  prevent 
us  giving  the  long  notice  to  Mr.  Le  Gallienne*8  Georac 

Merediui :  Some  Characteristics  which  it  deserves.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  purely 
literary  criticism  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  the 
chapter  on  " The  Egoist"  being  the  best.  We  hope — in  spite 
of  the  author's  denial  of  an  attempt  to  make  "  convertites  " — 
that  this  book  will  add  greatly  to  Mr.  George  Meredith's 
readers;  it  certainly  deserves  to.  A  careful  and  very 
exhaustive  bibliography  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  and  an  article  by 
Mr.  Morton  Fullerton  on  "  George  Meredith  in  America,"  are 
■added;  and  for  illustrations,  a  striking  portrait  of  Mr. 
Jleredith  and  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  "  The  Chalet "  at 


Dorking,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Will  Meredith.  (Elkin  Matth/frvs. 
CroTvn  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  250.    Pri^e  7s.  Qd.) 

George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility  is  a  delight- 
fully **  got  up  "  little  book,  fine  paper,  clear  print,  and  dainty 
binding.  Some  of  these  rules  of  civility,  written  by  George 
Washington  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  very 
quaint,  viz.  : — 

Keep  your  nails  clean  and  sliort,  also  your  hands  and  teeth  clean,  yet 
without  showing  any  great  concecn  for  them. 

Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  himself  professes ;  it 
jUavours  of  arrogancy. 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  the  editor,  has  retained  all  the  odd 
spelling  aad  grammar,  and  has  added  an  historical  preface, 
tracing  all  the  maxims  to  their  sources.  (  Chatto  and  Windus. 
Post  Svo.    Vellum.    Pp.  180.    Price  2s.  ^d.) 

Mr.  John  Todhunter  has  reproduced  his  Sicilian  Idyll  in 
book  form.  It  is  sure  to  be  widely  read  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  interest  which  it  excited  on  its  'production 
as  a  playlast  summer.  The  book  is  very  daintily  "  got  up," 
and  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  contributed  a  frontispiece. 
(Elkin  Matthews,  Post^,  Parchment.  Pp.  40.  Price  bs.) 

On  Service  is  one  of  the  best  military  books  which  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time— the  best  if  judged  from  an 
r-rtistic  standpoint,  for  the  colour  printing  is  very  fine.  The 
author.  Captain  J.  Percy  Groves,  has  giv^n  us  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  history  and  achievements  of  most  of  our 
regiments,  giving  also  an  account  of  numerous  battles  and 
daring  deeds.  He  is  well  seconded  by  Messrs.  Arthur  and 
Harry  Payne,  who  have  illustrated  the  book,  in  a  truly 
superb  manner,  with  pictures  of  soldiers  in  our  English  and 
Colonial  regiments,  with  pictures  of  Tommy  Atkins  in  and 
out  of  action,  and  with  pictures  of  some  of  the  more  exciting 
of  our  lattcx-day  battles,  the  pictures  of  the  finding  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  and  of  the  last  stand  of  the  66th 
Regiment  at  the  battle  of  Maiwand  being  splendidly  drawn 
and  executed.— Imperial  Svo, ^  Cloth,  Pp,76.  Price 

Year  in,  Year  OUtr  by  Mr.  Waiter  Paget,  contains  verses 
and  quotations  from  the  poets  on  the"  different  months  and 
seasons,  with  twelve  charming  designs  in  colour,  illustrating 
the  months.— (iVw^^jr.   SmaU  ito.    Cloth.    Price  Ss.) 

It  must  often  have  occurred  to  people  that  a  book  is 
wanted  in  which  one  could  write  down  all  the  principal 
events  of  one's  lifetime.  Such  a  book  is  Life*S  FootSteps 
— one  of  the  most  charming  art  gift  books  of  the  season. 
Each  page  is  illustrated  with  very  pretty  designs  in  two 
colours,  the  illustrations  serving  the  purpose  of  a  frame  in 
which  to  write. — (Meter.  Imperial  Svo.  Cloth.  Price 
10s.  6d.) 

Books  fOF  the  People  is  a  bound  volume  containing  a 
number  oi  the  penny  stories  and  booklets  which  have  been 
such  favourites  with  the  poorer  classes.  "Christie's  Old 
Organ"  and  "Jessica's  First  Prayer"  are  among  the  stories 
which  have  been  collected.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
by  many  hands.— (-B.  2!  A   Imperial  4to.    Cloth,   Price  2s.) 

The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson  was  so 

largely  reviewed  and  quoted  in  the  Press  when  it  was  appearing 
in  The  Centurg  Magaavne^  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
notice  it  at  any.  length  here.  Old  play-goers  who  can 
remember  Jefferson  will  welcome  it,  and  pUy-goers  whose 
memory  only  takes  them  back  through  the  last  decade  will 
be  glad  of  it  if  only  on  account  of  the  excellent  portraits  of 
latter-day  favourites  which  it  includes.  There  is  hardly  an 
actor  or  actress  of  any  note,  ten  years  ago,  who  does  not 
figure  in  these  pages,  while  some  of  the  storie^i  are  as  fresh  as 
they  are  amusing.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  RoyaZ  Svo,  Vellum. 
Pp.  501.    FuUy  UlustraM.    Price  16*.) 

The  Ibsen  craze  has  died  out,  but  those— the  true  lovers  of 
Ibsen  for  his  own  sake — who  remain  will  welcome  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Galilean,  the  double  play  which  makes  up 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Prose  Dramas."  It  was,  so  Mr. 
William  Archer  t«lls  us  in  his  preface,  in  1864  that  Ibsen 
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first  conceiv^  the  idea  of  a  drama  on  Julian  the  Apostate, 
but  it  was  not  till  1873  that  the  idea  was  really  carried  into 
execution.  ( W,  Soatt.  Cromn  8w.  Cloth,  Pp,  353.  Price 
3«.  6(f.) 


(From  ^Sketches  of  England,) 


It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  Frenchman  who  appreciates  England. 
Such  a  one  is  M.  P.  Villars  (of  the  Journal  des  Debats),  who 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Myrbaoh  (the  illustrator  of  "  Tartarin 
sor  les  Alpes  ')  has  produced  Sketches  Of  England,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  books  on  England  from  the  foreign 
point  of  view  which  we  have  seen.  The  authors,  apparently, 
have  kept  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  Continental  tourists, 
only  exploring  those  unknown,  to  foreigners,  parts  which  are 
more  distinctly  characteristic — Oxford,  Ramsgate,  Liverpool, 
and  our  Nortli  Wales  seaside  resorts.  One  would  like  to 
quote  at  length  from  this  charming  book,  but  space  will  not 
aUow.    M.  Villars  says : — "  But  to  Englishwomen  much  will 


be  forgiven,  and  is  forgiven,  because  they  are,  a  great  many 
of  them,  so  lovely.  For  the  number  of  pretty  faces  one 
meets  in  London  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  pleasant,  and 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  want  of  interesting  display  in 
the  shop  windows."  The  illustrations  by  M.  Myrbach  are  all 
ceasively  good,  the  ones  of  North  Wales  being  the  best, 
e  cannot  include  the  cover  in  our  praise,  for  it  is  hideous. 
Apparently,  the  binder  attempted  to  get  something  of  the 
French  style,  but  he  has  failed  completely, — (^Art  Jmrnal 
Office.   Imperial  Svo.    Cloth.   Pp.  180.   Price  21«.) 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  made  it  his  practice  during  the  last 
few  years  to  publish  a  souvenir  of  his  more  important  plays, 
That  of  "  Ravenswood  "  is  now  before  us  as  a  little  present 
to  be  sent  in  lieu  of  Christmas  cards ;  for  playgoers  it  is 
sure  to  be  popular.  The  illustrations  are  very  good,  the 
portraits  by  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Partridge  being  exceedingly 

lifelike.— The  Souvenir  of  Ravenswood.— (CViw//.  8m 

ohloiig.    Stiff  paper.    I*rive  1«.) 

The  Art  Annuals  is  a  collection  of  the  extra  Christmas 
numbers  of  the  Art  Journal  which  have  appeared  during  the 
last  seven  years.  Each  number  is  devoted  to  the  life  and 
work  of  a  particular  artist;  thus  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais,  L.  Alma  Tadema,  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier, 
J.  C.  Hook,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  Birket  Foster,  are  the  artists 
^tceated  of  in  this  volume  in  an  exhaustive  way  and  by 
different  Nvriters,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  writing  on  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton.  The  illustrations  are  very  beautiful  (there  being 
26  full  -page  engravings  and  etchings,  and  numerous  wood 
engravings),  making  in  all  the  best  of  gift  books  for  the  art 
lover.— (-4r^  Journal  Offici*.  Imperial  Ato.  Cloth.  Price  2U.) 


By  J.  Barnard  Partridge.]  [From  liavenswood  Souvenir. 


It  will  be  convenient  here  to  mention  the  yearly  volume  of 
the  Art  Journal,  which  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  good  things. 
— (^Art  Journal  Office.    Price  2U.\ 
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Bestslltk  Those  Buckied  Blms.  (From  the"  Art  AMnuat.") 


Shakespeare  and  His  Birthplace  is  a  companion 

-rolume  to  **  Bunyan's  Home."  The  artist,  whose  name  we 
-regret  to  see  is  not  given,  has  done  his  work  excellently 
'5vell,  his  coloured  pictures  and  his  pen  and  ink  sketches 


Shakespeare's  name,  and  has  produced,  in  spite  of  the 
meagre  details  at  her  disposal,  a  very  interesting  book. — 
uYUter,    OhUmgUo,    Cloth.   Price  It.  dd.) 

London  Views  is  a  portfolio  of  twelve  pictures  of  the 
most  prominent  pLices  in  London,  Westminnter,  St.  Fanl's, 
Whitehall,  the  National  Gallery,  &c.  Mr.  Alan  Barraud  is 
the  artist,  and  all  the  plates  are  reproduced  in  the  most 
exquisite  mAimeT.—(Bmest  Mster.    Price  6<.) 

Twym's  contributions  to  The  Bailie  have  been  collected* 
and  are  now  bound  up  together  under  the  title  One-and- 


ifttplv 


(from    ShaJcetpeare  and  His  Birthplace,") 
being  alike  delightful.   Mrs.  Emma  Marshall  has  supplied 
the  text,  not  missing  a  single  place  which  is  connected  with 


{From,  "Familiar  London,**) 
Twenty  Pages.    The  plates  are  amusing,  but  we  have  so 
much  of  this  style  of  thing  in  our  own  comic  papers  that  we 
doubt  if  the  book  is  likely  to  be  a  great  success. — (Brifce^ 
Glaegow,  Crown  ito.  Boards.  Price  Is.  6<i.) 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris'  Odatis :  An  Old  Love  Tale  is  never 
likely  to  appear  in  a  prettier  form  than  in  the  book  which 
Messrs.  Hildesheimer  ar.d  Faulkner  have  sent  us.  In  every 
way  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  art  gift-books  of  the  season,  the 
late  Miss  Alice  Havers  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood  b^ 
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responsible  fer  the  illustrations,  which  are  produced  in  photo- 
grayuTe.—(Hild€gheitner.  Large  iniperialSve.  Cloth.  Price  2U.) 

As  a  gift-book  for  friends  in  the  country  we  can  cordially 
recommend  Familiar  London,  a  series  of  sketches  in  colour 
and  in  pen  and  ink,  of  London  and  London  life.  The  artist, 
Mr.  Alan  Barraud,  has  been  very  successful  in  his  choice  of 
the  most  beaatiful  of  London  spots,  while  Mr.  C.  J. 
L'Estrange's  letterpress  is  interesting,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
service  as  a  companion  to  the  illustrations.  A  special  word 
of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  coloured  plates,  they  are  really 
exquisite.— (Bmest  Nister.  Oblong  4to.  Cloth.  Price  Is. 
We  have  reproduced  one  small  pen  and  ink  illustration  from 
this  book.  Of  course  the  chief  illustrations  are  in  colours, 
and  the  pen  and  ink  sketches— though  very  beautiful— are 
secondary  in  importance.  This  applies  to  all  the  illustrations 
which  we  have  given  from  Mr.  Ernest  Nistefs  books. 

Some  Old  Love  Songs  is  a  collection  of  poems  from 
Shakespeare,  Lodge,  Suckling,  and  others.  The  illustrations 
are  by  the  late  Miss  Alice  Havers,  whose  designs  are  one  and 
all  charming,  especially  beautiful  being  those  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  colours. — {Hildesheimtr.  Large  crown  ito. 
Cloth.    Price  7s.  (jd.) 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above  is  Miss  Havers*  Book 
of  Old  salladS.  The  illustrations  are  all  beautiful,  and 
the  book  will  make  an  excellent  present. — (^IRldeshcimer. 
Large  cronm  ito.    Cloth.   Price  Is.  Qd.) 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Sib  Robebt  Ball's  Story  of  the  Heavens  is  not 

exactly  a  Christmas  book,  though  we  can  think  of  no  work 
likely  to  give  greater  pleasure  to  a  youth  with  a  taste  for 
science  than  this  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.    It  is  less  mathematical  than  Herscheirs  "  Out- 
lines,*' and  gives  more  attention  to  the  picturesque  side  of  the 
iicience.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  Sir  Robert 
Ball  endeavours  to  answer  in  his  fascinating  pages : — 
What  is  the  sun— how  hot,  how  hie,  and  how  distant  ?  Whence  oomes 
it«  heat  ?  What  is  the  moon  ?  What  landscapes  does  its  scenery  show  ? 
How  does  the  moou  move  ?  How  is  it  related  to  the  earth  ?  What 
of  the  planets— are  they  g\obea  like  the  earth  ?  How  large  are  they, 
and  how  far  off  ?  What  do  we  know  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  of 
the  rings  of  Saturn  ?  How  was  the  memorable  discovery  of  Uranus 
made,  and  what  was  the  intellectual  triumph  which  brought  the 
planet  Neptune  to  light  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  **  The  Story  of 
the  Heavens,"  and  concerning  these,  as  well  as  concerning 
•comets,  shooting  stars,  coloured,  variable,  double,  and  multiple 
«tars  and  nebulae,  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland  has  a  host 
•of  interesting  things  to  say.    ( Cauell  and  Co.    Large  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  a?a?.-552.   Eighteen  coloured  plates  and  numerous 
illustrations.    Price  lis.  6d.) 

Those  who  require  a  cheaper  and  less  advanced  work  on 
astronomy,  will  do  well  to  purchase  the  same  author*s  Star- 
land,  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  juvenile 
audiences  at  the  Royal  Institution  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  of  1881  and  1887.  This  book  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  preceding,  but,  of  course,  in  a  less  thorough 
manner.  It  is  simpler  in  style  than  "The  Story  of  the 
Heavens,"  and  for  younger  children  it  will  no  doubt  prove- 
the  more  useful  present.  {Cassell  a/nd  Co.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
376.   Illustrations.    Price  6s.) 

Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  the  mightiest  efforts  of 
nature  to  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  man,  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Hbnbt  Fbith*8  Triumphs  of  Modem 

Engrineeringr.  These  triumphs,  as  Mr.  Frith  truly  observes, 
are  **  many  and  stupendous,"  the  advance  made  daring  the 
present  reign  being  in  every  way  remarkable.  Fifty  years 
ago  railway  travellers  were  content  to  be  carried  in  trucks, 
such  as  cattle  are  -  now  conveyed  in,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  standing  up  exposed  to  rain  and  wind  and 
sun.  Now  the  journey  from  London  to  Bdinburgh— 400 
miles — can  be  made  (in  luxuriously  appointed  carriages,  by 
the  way)  in  414  minutes  I  Nor  has  this  progress  been  con- 
fined to  railway  work  alone.  Engineering  generally  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  a  glance  at  Mr.  Frith's  in- 
teresting little  volume  will  show.   His  first  chapter  is  devoted 


to  railways,  especially  to  the  Metropolitan  District  lines  ;  after 
which  he  proceeds  to  consider  tunnels  and  subways  (the  St. 
Gothard,  Severn,  and  Mersey  tunnels  among  them),  canals, 
(including  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal),  waterworks,  light- 
houses, docks,  drains,  the  steam  engine,  &.c.  The  book  is 
literally  crammed  with  facts,  and  though  written  ostensibly 
for  the  young,  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  {Griffith.,  Farran,  and  Co.  8vo.  Cloth, 
Pp.  32(X  'Many  illustrations.    Price  3s.  Gd.) 

Somewhat  similar  in  character  to  tho  preceding  is  Foundry, 
Forge,  and  Factory,  in  wliich  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon  has  revised 
and  expanded  a  series  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the 
pages  of  Leisure  Hour.  These  articles  describe  a  visit  to 
"  Armstrong's,"  and  give  an  account  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  as 
well  as  of  the  work  of  the  shipwright,  the  iron-founder,  and 
the  timber-man.  "  Among  the  Glassworkers  "  is  the  title  of  a 
chapter  devoted  to  an  industry  concerning  which  little 
is  generally  known.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  article 
on  "Building  a  Railway  Carriage,"  that  the  limited 
mail  as  it  leaves  Euston,  with  its  engine,  passenger  coaches, 
brakes  and  post-office  vans,  is  worth  nearly  £15,000.  The 
Brighton  express  is  worth  nearly  as  much,  each  Pullman  car 
costing  something  like  £2,700.  The  cheapest  carriage  used 
on  the  Midland — the  six-wheeled  third-class,  with  its  five 
compartments — costs  no  less  than  £390.  The  papers  on  "  A 
Reel  of  Cotton,"  "  Printing  a  Cotton  Gown,"  and  the  "  Cen- 
tenary of  the  Rotary  Press  "—the  last-named  accompanied  by 
numerous  diagrams— will  be  found  exceptionally  interesting. 
(The  Heligious  Tract  Society.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  320.  Illustra- 
tions.   Price  2s.) 

Mr.  J.  MuNBO  has  certainly  brought  together  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  distinguished  scientists  in  his  Pioneers  0^7 

Electricity;  or.  Short  Lives  of  the  Great  Electricians. 

But  why  should  Thales  occupy  the  place  of  honour? 
All  that  the  sage  of  Miletus  knew  about  electricity 
was  the  solitary  fact  that  a  piece  of  rubbed  amber  attracts 
straws  and  other  light  bodies  which  are  brought  near 
it.  This  curious  property  he  is  said  to  have  attributed  to  the 
existence  of  a  "  daemon  "  within  the  gum.  This  is  interesting 
no  doubt ;  but  it  scarcely  entitles  Thales  to  be  called  a  "  great 
electrician,"  and  it  certainly  does  not  justify  Mr.  Monro  in 
devoting  nearly  twenty  pages  to  a  description  of  Miletus  (with 
quotations  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  Herodotus,  Pausanius,  Plu- 
tarch andPope)  and  to  an  account  of  Thales  and  his  philosophy. 
Gilbert,  the  author  of  "  De  Magneto,"  of  course  deserves  a 
place  in  the  collection,  and  so  does  Benjamin  Franklin,  who, 
with  the  schoolboy's  kite,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
electricity  of  the  thundercloud  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
electrical  machine.  Other  '*  great  electricians,"  the  story  of 
whose  lives  are  told  in  Mr.  Monro's  book,  are  De  Coulomb, 
who  was  the  first  to  apply  mathematics  to  the  phenomena  of 
electricity ;  Volta,  vhose  famous  pile  gave  the  world  a  new 
source  of  electrical  energy  ;  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  dis- 
covered "  Electrolysis  " — the  breaking  up  of  chemical  com- 
pounds beneath  the  influence  of  the  electric  current,  and  who 
first  produced  the  electric  light ;  (Ersted  and  Ampere,  who 
systematically  studied  the  relations  between  magnetism  and 
electricity ;  Ohm,  who  invented  the  famous  law  which  bears 
his  name ;  and  Michael  Faraday  and  James  Clerk  Maxwell, 
the  main  features  of  whose  work  are  f«amiliar  to  all  who  have 
read  any  science.  The  biographical  sketches  are  eminently 
readable;  and  the  scientific  facts,  though  put  in  popular 
form,  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them,  correct. 
(Th^  Religious  Tract  Society,  8vo.  Cloth,  Pp,  250.  Portraits. 
Price  2s.) 

In  Famous  Men  of  Science,  Miss  Sarah  K.  Bolton  has 
written  one  of  her  books  of  short  biographies.  Galileo  Galilei, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  the  Herschels,  Lyell, 
and  Agassis  being  among  those  who  are  treated  of  in  this 
volume.  Each  biography  is  short  and  to  the  point,  giving 
the  main  points  of  each  man's  career  and  explaining  his 
teaching  in  a  very  clear  and  lucid  manner.  As  frontispiece, 
a  portrait  of  Louis  Agassiz  is  added.  {Ilodder  and  Stoughtai^. 
Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  377.  Price  3s.  Qd.) 
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'llie  magic  glasses  treated  of  in  Miss  Arabella  Buckley's 
new  book,  Through  Magic  Glasses,  are  the  telescope, 
microscope,  spectroscope,  Sec.  No  praise  is  needed  to  intro- 
duce this  book  to  those  who  already  know  Miss  fii  '^Mey's 
works,  but  to  those  who  do  not  we  may  say  that  we  can 
imagine  no  better  book  to  give  to  a  girl  or  boy  than  "  Through 
Magic  Glasses."  Miss  Buckley  possesses  the  rare  gift  of 
making  science  as  attractive  as  a  fairy  tale.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  and  diagrams.  (Stanford.  Crown 
Svo,    Cloth.    Pp.  234.    Price  6s.) 

A  glance  through  the  illustrations  of  DlSCOVOrleS  and 

Inventions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  wni  show  what  a 

wide  field  the  author  has  covered  in  this  volume.  The  copy 
now  before  us  (in  the  eighth  edition  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date)  will  make  an  excellent  present  for  any  young  person 
who  has  a  leaning  towards  science,  covering  as  it  does  the 
whole  field  of  science,  embracing  railways,  firearms,  light, 
sight,  electricity,  and  in  fact  every  subject  in  which  science 
h&a  made  innovations  during  the  last  century.  Some  idea  of 
the  bulk  of  the  work  can  be  given  when  we  say  that  there 
are  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations. — By  Robert 
Routledge.  (Emit ledge.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth?  Pp.  680. 
Price  78. 

Professor  A.  H.  Green's  lecture  on  The  BlPth  and 
Growth  of  Worlds  has  been  reprinted,  and  now  forms  one 
of  the  volumes  of  "  The  r.omance  of  Science  Series."  It  is  an 
attempt — and  a  very  successful  attempt — to  put  forth,  in  as 
few  words  as  pos;:ible,  the  latest  findings  of  our  philosophers 
as  to  the  origin  of  our  own  and  other  worlds.  Professor 
Green  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  work  which  was  done  by 
the  pre-scientific  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
Burnet,  Ray,  and  Whiston — ^and  explains  the  attempts  which 
they  made  to  make  their  findings  agree  with  the  Biblical 
tradition.  The  volume  is  furnished  with  some  useful  plans, 
and  also  with  a  bibliography. — (S.  P.  C.  K.  Simll  post  Svo. 
Price  U.) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 

Most  of  the  illustrated  papers  herald  the  approach  of 
Christmas  by  issuing  special  numbers  full  of  seasonable 
matter  in  the  shape  of  stories,  verses,  and  pictures.  With 
each  of  these  is  presented  a  coloured  supplement  of  the  kind 
familiar  to  everyone  who  has  seen  a  bookstall  in  December- 
or  who  has  in  the  month  taken  a  walk  down  the  Strand* 
They  are  all  excellent  things  in  their  way  ;  the  only  draw- 
back being  that  they  are  published  so  prenuiturely  that  mos* 
of  them  have  been  read  and  forgotten  by  the  time  Christmas 
really  comes.  The  following  list  contains  a  selection  from  the 
Christmas  numbers  already  to  hand  : — 

The  coloured  plate  given  away  with  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  Graphic  is  a  careful  reproduction  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  '*  Desdemona  " — a  beautiful  maiden  leaning  for- 
ward in  her  chair  and  listening  —  no  doubt  to  those  marvellous 
tales  with  which  the  wily  Othello  won  her  heart.  In  respect 
of  colour — one  of  the  President's  strong  points — the  produc- 
tion is  excellent.  The  other  pictures,  several  of  which  are 
in  the  style  of  the  late  Randolph  Caldecott,  are  good.  With 
regard  to  the  letterpress  the  pUoe  de  resistance^  of  course,  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Hard/s  "  Group  of  Noble  Dames."  One  other 
story,  "  Similar  Cases,"  completes  the  volume.— (190  Stra/nd. 
Price  U.) 

Messrs.  David  Christie,  Murray,  and  Henry  Herman  con- 
tribute the  principal  story  to  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
lUustratea  London  News.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  also 
en  evidence  with  "Mrs.  Hawksbee  its  out — an  Unhistorical 
Extravaganza.**  Both  contributions  are  eminently  readable. 
The  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  seasonable, — (198, 
Strand,  \  \C.    Price  1«.) 

If  variety  be  desired— and  one  does  not  want  too  much  of 
a  good  thing  (no,  not  even  of  a  Christmas  pudding)— Holly 
Leaves,  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  lUustratea  Sporting/ 


fmd  Dramatic  News,  is  just  the  book  to  give  it.  It  contains 
alf  a  dozen  stories,  a  goodly  number  of  verses,  and  a 
drawing-room  comedy,  "  The  Charm,"  from  the  pens  of  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pollock,  the  authors 
whose  adaptation  of  **  Gringoire  "  was  successfully  produced 
a  few  years  ago.  The  coloured  supplements,  of  which  there 
are  two,  consist  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  Madrazo*» 
*'  Fancy  Free  "  and  Louis  Wain's  *'  A  Cat's  Christmas  Dance." 
The  number  can  be  thoroughly  recommended.  (148,  Strand. 
Price  Is.) 

Two  stories,  profusely  illustrated,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
music  make  up  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Figaro 
Illustre.  Monsieur  Edouard  Cadoi's  story  bears  the  title  of 
"  The  Little  One  ;"  the  other,  "  The  Story  of  a  Theft,"  is  from 
the  pen  of  Georges  Ohnet.  The  illustrations,  which  are  re- 
produced in  colours,  can  scarcely  fail  to  please— indeed,  the 
number,  as  a  whole,  is  superior  to  anjrthing  produced  in 
England.  It  can  be  obtained  both  in  English  and  French, 
—{Goupel  Gallery,  116,  New  Bond  Street.    Pric9  Ss.  6<f.) 

The  most  attractive  coloured  supplement  issued  this  year, 
is  that  presented  with  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Laoy'S 
Pictorial — a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Corcas*  "Queen  of  the 
Roses."  No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  admired  the 
maiden's  beautiful  face  at  the  bookstalls.  The  other 
illustrations  in  this  number  are  excellent  specimens  of 
drawing  in  black  and  white.  **  Slide  No.  42,"  the  first  story, 
is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge;  "Yves  Vow"  by 
Maurice  Grieffenhagen,  and  "  Elisabeth  "  (from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant),  by  A.  Forestier.  The  stories  all  possess 
merit— (172,  iStra/nd   Price  Is.) 

Father  .Christmas  is,  as  its  sub-title—"  the  Children's 
Casket  of  Pictures" — implies  a  Christmas  number  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  children.  It  consists  of  pictures, 
with  descriptive  verses  attached.  The  number  of  "  doggies  " 
and  "  gee-gees,"  and  "  pussy  cats  "  which  it  contains  cannot 
fail  to  plestse  the  little  ones  to  whom  the  Annual  is  given. 
There  are  also  a  few  pictures  which  the  elders  may  like. 
(193,  Stra/nd.    Price  1«.) 

A  splendid  sixpennyworth  is  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Penny  Illustrated  Paper— full  of  readable  stories  and  good 
illustrations.  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  contributes  a  new  tale, 
entitled  "  The  Murderer's  Dog ; "  Miss  Clo.  Graves,  in  "  For 
His  Sake,"  tells  an  affecting  story  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  while  the  Editor,  Mr.  John  Latey,  jun.,  deals  with 
the  labour  question  in  a  story  called  "  A  Daugfhter  of  the 
People,"  which  shows  how  a  poor  London  girl,  bom  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  may  with  proper  culture 
become  a  gentlewoman  fit  to  grace  any  society.  Other 
contributors  are  Manville  Fenn,  Byron  Webber,  Howard 
Paul  and  Kate  Bishop.  The  coloured  picture,  "  Baby's 
Own,"  will  please  in  the  nursery.  (10,  Mllford  Lane,  8tra/nd„ 
Price  6d.) 

The  Christmas  number  of  Household  Words  consists  of 
a  complete  story,  "  The  Murder  on  the  Moors,"  by  Gertrude^ 
Warden. 

The  Record  of  Badalla  Herodsfoot  although  no  more 

than  a  short  sketch,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  It  is  a  powerful  study  of  life  at  the  East  End  of 
London.  "  One  Day's  Courtship,"  by  Luke  Sharp,  a  r^lar 
contributor  to  the  Press,  is  a  useful  foil  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
sombre  tale. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Monthly  Packet  reached 
us  too  late  for  anjrthing  but  a  very  short  notice.  It  is  a 
budget  of  stories  by  a  large  number  of  writers,  among  whom 
are  Beatrice  F.  Cresswell,  Mary  Bramston,  and  C.  R.  Cole- 
ridge. The  stories  are  all  seasonable.  (  W.  Smith  wnd  Innes. 
Cronn  8t?<?.    Pap^r.    Pp  260.    Price  2s.) 

The  Christmas  number  of  Judy  has  appeared  under  the- 
title  of  The  Judy  Almanack.  We  do  not  think  that 
Judy  is  appreciated  as  it  should  be,  it  is  one  of  the  best  o£ 
the  comic  papers,  second  only  to  Punch,  and  occasionally 
betlter.   This,  the  Christmas  number,  is  an  excellent  little 
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oudget  of  sketches,  verses,  and  rhymes.  Among  the  artists 
arc  Alfred  Bryan,  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  Hal  Ludlow  (with 
the  same  old  faces  and  types),  and  Maurice  Grieffenhagen 
—{Judy  Office,    Price  Zd.) 

The  Christmas  doable  number  of  The  Gentlewoman  is 
very  good.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  budget  of 
stories,  a  most  beautifully  printed  picture  on  satin — one  of 
the  prettiest  effects  we  have  seen.  Among  the  stories — 
all  appropriate  to  the  Yule-tide  sea««on — are  "  An  Actor's 
Story,"  "  A  Church  Story,*'  "  A  Society  Story,"  and  "  A  Greek 
Story,"  the  last  being  illustrated  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
("  The  Oentlervoman  "  Office.   Price  1*.) 


The  Christmas  number  of  Beauty'S  QueenS  has  reached 
us.  It  contains  a  pastel  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  full-page  portraits  of  Mdlle.  Invemi  and  Madame  Lillian 
Nordica,  and  numerous  articles  and  illustrations,  all  dealing 
with  beauty  in  the  present  or  the  past.  ("  Beauty  s  Queen*  " 
Office,    Price  U.) 

Loaded  Dice  is  the  title  of  the  Round  Table  Annual "  for 
this  year.  It  is  a  very  exciting  "shocker,"  by  Mr.  Paul 
Merritt,  the  well-known  dramatist,  and  is  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Hal  Ludlow,  the  Judy  artist.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Mr. 
Ludlow  has  not  more  variety  in  his  drawing,  all  his  faces  and 
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The  chief  attraction  in  the  Vanity  Fair  Christmas 
number  is  the  double-page  cartoon,  printed  in  ten  colours, 
entitled  "In  Vanity  Fair."  Tho  picture— which  we  have 
reproduced— contains  caricatures  of  thirty-two  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  present  day— literature,  the  drama, 
sport,  and  music— are  all  represented.  Among  the  writers 
who  have  contributed  seasonable  tales  are  Mr.  James  Payn, 
the  Earl  of  Desart,  Mr.  Jmes  Runciman,  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Raleigh.   (  VanUy  Ihir  Office.  Pnce 

One  of  the  cheapest  Christmas  Numbers  is  that  of  The 

Newcastle  Weekly  Chroniele.  In  addition  to  a  large 

coloured  plate,  entitled  "  Oeordie  and  the  Bairn,"  it  contains 
tales  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  John  Strange  Winter,  and 
Adeline  Seargeant,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  other, 
pictorial  and  literary  matter. — (Newcastle  Ckronicle  Office 
fcioe  6d.) 


types  are  the  same]^ 
(Judy  Office. 


8vo. 


he  seems  to  have  bat  one  model. 
Stiff  pa^.    Pp,  122.    Price  U.) 


As  usual  the  Sunday  Magazine  Christmas  Number  is 

issued  in  the  shape  of  a  novel.  This  year  Dr.  George  Mac- 
Donald  is  the  author,  the  title  of  the  book  being  "  The  Flight 
of  the  Shadow,"  riritratcd  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  Good 
Words  Christmas  Number  is  a  story  by  Mr.  c. 
BlrXherwick,  entitled,  "  In  the  Shade  of  Schiehallion."— 
(IsHster  and  Of.    Price  Is.  each.) 

**  il."  the  author  of  "  Dead  Man's  Rock,"  has  contributed 
the  story  to  Yule  Tide  this  year.  It  is  entitled  **I  Saw 
Three  Ships,"  and  like  all  **  Q's  "  stories,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
GomwalL  The  plate,  one  of  the  best  of  this  year's  coloured 
supplements,  is  a  reproduction  of  George  W.  Joy's  Prince 
Charlie's  Farewell  to  Flora  Maodonald."— and  Co, 
Price  Is.) 
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We  have  reproduced  two  out  of  the  many  illustrations  by 

Mr.  Alfred  Bryan  in  the  World  Christmas  Number, 

which  appears  this  year  in  the  form  of  a  novel  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Salt  of  the  Earth."  Of  course,  the  illustra- 
tions are  the  main  thing  in  a  Christmas  number  of  this  sort) 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  fully  up  to  his  usual 
level,  his  full-page  cartoons  being  particularly  clever.  One  of 
them  represents  Mr,  John  Bums— a  capital  likeness — speaking 
at  a  Trafalgar  Square  meeting.  On  the  platform  with  him  is 
Cardinal  Manning.— (TAd?  "  World  "  OJice.  U.) 

The  two  plates  g^ven  with  the  Christmas  number  of  The 
Pictorial  World  are— (l)  Mr.  C.  Lidderdale's  '^Pirst  at  the 
Tryst "  (a  pretty  picture  of  a  girl  leaning  on  a  style),  and  (2), 
one  of  Mr.  Louis  Wain's  cat  pictures,  **  Blind  Man's  Buff.** 
Of  the  stories,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung's  *•  Sergeant  Seth  "  is  the 
best ;  it  is  short,  but  very  exciting,  and  well  written. 
{Pictorial  World  Office,  Price 


CHRISTMAS  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Miss  L.  T.  Meade  is  deservedly  popular  as  a  writer  for  girls, 
and  The  Beresford  Prize  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
her  high  reputation.  It  is  a  story  of  school  life.  The  prize 
referred  to  in  the  title  is  an  exceedingly  diflScult  one  to 
obtain — so  difficult,  indeed,  that  few  girls  ever  care  to  com- 
pete for  it.  The  heroine  of  Miss  M&ade's  book  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  winning  it,  when  it  so  falls  out  that  an 
event  occurs  which  disqualifies  her.  This  is  doubly 
unfortunate  ;  for  if  she  had  won  it,  a  rich  uncle 
would  have  sent  her  brother  to  Cambridge.  However, 
Miss  Meade  is  npt  the  sort  of  writer  to  bring  a 
heroine  who  wins  all  our  sympathies  so  near  the  goal  only 
to  disappoint  her  and  the  readers  of  the  book.  •  The  difficulty 
is  got  over,  and  Miss  Alison  Hilton — for  that  is  the  young 
lady's  name — wins  the  "Beresford  Prize  Extraordinary." — 
(Lonffmans,  Green  and  Co,  Svo.  Cloth,  Pp.  356.  Illvttra* 
tions.    Price  5#.) 

The  principal  female  character  of  His  ToungT  Neighbour 
(Ellen  Louisa  Davis)  is  a  young  lady  who,  together  with 
her  aunt,  takes  a  furnished  house  next  door  to  the  abode  of  a 
very  mysterious  gentleman.  No  one  can  understand  why 
the  gentleman  in  question  is  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  doors 
except  at  night.  One  day  the  young  lady  sprains  her  ankle 
— she  is  not  absolutely  the  first  heroine  in  fiction  to  whom 
such  an  accident  has  happened — and  the  gentleman — 
this  incident,  again,  is  not  absolutely  new— makes  his 
appearance  at  the  right  moment  to  escort  her  home. 
They  naturally  become  friends,  and  the  reason  for 
the  gentleman's  mysterious  behaviour  becomes  apparent.  He 
suffers  from  a  strange  deformity  of  the  face— the  nature  of 
which,  by  the  waj,  is  neither  stated  nor  even  hinted  at  in 
the  book.  However,  the  young  lady  conquers  her  repugnance, 
if  she  ever  felt  any,  and  marries  him  in  spite  of  the  features 
which  he  is  wont  so  carefully  to  hide. — {Religious  Tract 
Society.   Svo.    Cloth.   Pjt.  257.    Price  3s.) 

Of  All  Degrees  is  an  interesting  story  from  the  pen  of 
Leslie  Keith.  The  plot  is  too  complicated  to  be  set  out  at 
length  ;  but  we  may  mention  that  the  story  starts  with  the 
death  of  an  Army  colonel,  who  leaves  his  daughter  and  a 
grandson  entirely  unprovided  for.  The  young  lady  is  forced 
to  work  for  her  living ;  while  the  grandson  is  compelled  to 
sell  out  of  the  army  and  become  a  clerk.  To  add  to 
the  daughter's  troubles,  which  are  neither  few  nor 
light,  this  young  gentleman,  of  whom  she  is  exceed- 
ingly fond,  embezzles  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
is  compelled  to  fly  from  the  country.  In  the  result, 
however,  things  work  out  as  happily  as  can  well  be  expected. 
For  the  processes  employed  in  bringing  about  this  conclu- 
sion we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Leslie  Keith's  book. 
(Reliffivus  Tract  Society.  Pp  352.  Illustrations.  Price  38.  6d.) 

Her  Benny  has  long  been  the  most  deservedly  popular 
of  Mr.  Silas  P.  Hocking's  books,  and  the  publishers 
were    quite    justified    in    issuing    it    in    its  present 


attractive  form.  We  join  with  the  author  in  noping- 
that  now  that  he  appears  in  finer  dress,  his  welcome  will 
be  none  the  less  hearty,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  play 
some  humble  part  in  winning  sympathy  and  help  for  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  our  streets."  The  edition  before  us  i» 
excellently  got  up.  (  Wame  and  Co,  4tu.  Pp.  288.  lUus- 
tratians.    Price  6<.) 

The  Green  Girls  of  Grevthorpe,  by  Miss  c.  R. 

Coleridge,  is  a  story  of  the  Lake  district.  The  Green  School 
at  Greythorpe  is  an  old  endowed  institution  that  has  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  decide 
—whether  properly  or  not  is  a  question  which  we  need  not 
discuss  here — that  a  reorganization  an<t  extension  of  the 
school  is  necessary,  and  that  the  education  which  it 
affords  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  modem  require- 
ments. While  the  necessary  building  operations  are  being* 
carried  out  a  number  of  the  girls  are  taken  to  a  quiet  spot  in 
Cumberland  for  a  holiday.  It  is  with  the  adventures  which 
l)efall  them  in  the  mountains  near  Screeside  that  Miss 
Coleridge's  story  is  largely  taken  up.  The  local  scenery  is 
described,  and  the  manners  and  customs  represented  are 
such  as  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  {National  Society's 
Depository.    Hvo.    Cloth,  gilt.   Pp.  250.    Price  3s.) 

An  excellent  series  is  published  by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran 
and  Co.  under  the  general  title  of  "The  Crown  Series  of 

Book^  for  Girls.  "  Poor  and  Plain :  A  Story  for  the  Elder 

Girls,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  shows  how  a  young  girl  reared  in 
affiuence  becomes  by  the  death  of  her  father  almost  penniless, 
and  how,  therefore,  she  is  compelled  to  experience  the 
"  sweet  uses  of  adversity."  After  many  adventures— all  of  an 
interesting  charactcfr — this  "poor  and  plain  "  young  lady  opens 
a  home  for  decayed  gentlewomen,  in  which  they  live  together 
in  the  communistic  fashion  favoured  by  the  early  Church. 
The  story  would  not,  of  course,  be  complete  without  a  love 
affair ;  and  our  "  poor  and  plain  "  heroine  succeeds  in  gain- 
ing the  affections  of  a  very  rich  young  gentleman.  But 
wedded  happiness  is  not  to  be  her  lot  Her  fiance  is  killed 
in  a  railway  accident,  and  dies,  leaving  her  the  whole  of 
his  immense  property.  Thereafter,  Lucy  Everard  becomes  a 
sort  of  Angela  Messenger — minus  the  beauty  which  all  Mr. 
Besant's  heroines  possess— and  devotes  her  life  and  her  money 
to  the  furtherance  of  all  Worthy  charitable  schemes.  The  home 
which  she  founded  in  the  days  of  her  adversity  turns  out 
to  be  a  great  svLCGe8s.—(  Griffith ,  Farran  cmd  Co.  8w.  ClotK 
Oilt  edges.   Illustrations.   Pp.  336.    Price  5s.) 

Other  new  volumes  in  the  same  series,  as  handsomely 
"  got  up  "  as  the  preceding,  are  "  Cathedral  Bells,"  by  "Vin 
Vincent ;  "  The  Miller's  Daugher,"  by  Annie  Beale  ;  and 
**  Crooked  S.,"  by  Austin  Clare.   All  are  fully  illustrated. 

Pleasantly  characteristic  of  the  books  to  be  purchased  a^ 
the  National  Society's  Depository  is  The  Vicar'S  Trio,  by 
Esmd  Stuart.  The  trio  in  question  are  the  vicar's 
three  children  —  Matty,  Lucy,  and  Bernard  —  who- 
work  a  much  -  needed  transformation  in  the  character 
of  the  young  Lord  Falconbridge,  a  near  neigfhbour 
of  theirs.  Brought  into  contact  with  this  scion  of  the 
nobility  in  the  course  of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
Restoration  Fund,  they  bring  the  peevish  and  irritable  boy 
to  see  that  the  rank  and  wealth  with  which  he  has  beeih 
endowed  bring  with  them  equally  great  responsibilities.  The 
moral,  as  all  will  a^ee,  is  beyond  reproach.  As  prizes  for 
Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,, 
the  publications  of  the  National  Society  are  without  a  rivals 
(Hvo.    Cloth.   Pp.  274.   Price  Zs.  6rf.) 

"  To  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  with  warm  wishes  for  tha 
success  of  his  great  scheme.  Universal  Penny  Postage,  I  beg- 
to  dedicate  this  romance  of  Queensland."  It  is  with  these 
words  that  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  prefaces  his  new  boys'  book. 
Bail  Up,  a  tale  of  bushrangers  and  Chinamen,  opium  dens, 
and  gambling  saloons.  Mr.  Nisbet's  tale  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  colonists,  giving  as  it  does  a  picture  of 
Queensland  in  its  early  days  as  a  colony.   The  author  baa 
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added  a  frontispiece  :ind  b.  Yignette.^(Cfiatto  and  Windtis. 
Crown  Hvo,    CUfth.    Pj).  319.    Price  3«. 

Rex  RaynOP  is  a  book  of  great  interest  by  Mr.  Silas  K* 
Hocking.  Mrs.  Raynor,  a  poor  artist's  wife,  takes  in  a  small 
baby  to  nurse  with  her  own  child  for  a  lich  banker's  wife. 
The  banker's  child  is,  however,  carrieti  off  by  an  attack  of 
syncope,  and  Mrs.  Raynor,  fearing  that  !>he  will  be  accused  of 
not  having  taken  sufficient  care  of  the  child,  substitutes  her 
own.  Original  illustrations  are  added  by  Harold  Copping. 
Surely  it  is  time  that  publishers  dropped  the  very  ugly  style 
of  binding  in  this  volume.— (/'.  Wanie.  Post  %vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  232.    PHce  Zs.  U.) 

For  good  literature,  at  a  cheap  rate,  commend  us  to  a  little 
series  published  by  Mes.^rs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  readable  stories  by  good  writers,  each  of 
which  is  published  at  sixpence.    Titles  and  authors'  names 

follow :— Nesta,  OP  Fpagrments  of  a  Little  Life  (Mrs. 

Mole/worth) ;  Willie  Nicholls  ;  Self  Denial  (Maria  Edge- 
worth)  ;  Malcolm  and  DOPiS  (Davina  Waterson) ;  The 
Night-HawkS  (Eva  Knatchbull  Hugessen) ;  The  Golden 
Lady  (L.  T.  Meade) ;  A  FaPthingrful  (L.  T.  Meade) ;  and 

Fred  Stamford's  Start  in  Life  (Mrs.  Fairbaim). 

Turning  from  these  little  books  to  stories  of  a  more 
ambitious  character,  we  pause  for  a  moment  to. commend 

Fine  Gold ;  or,  Ravenswood  Courtenay,  V  Emma 

Marshall,  in  which  a  young  gentleman  marries  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  without,  however,  telling  her  that  he  is  a 
nobleman's  son.  His  father  casts  him  off.  The  son  dies, 
leaving  his  young  wife  a  widow  with  three  children. 
One  of  these— the  youngest— is  adopted  by  the  grand- 
.  fatlicr;  and  upon  the  same  day  that  his  elder  brother  is 
coming,  uninvited,  to  visit  him,  he  meets  with  a  gun  acci- 
dent, the  ultimate  result  of  which  is  the  re-uniting  of  the 
family.  He  loses  his  arm,  but  all  ends  happily.  (S.  W, 
Partridge  and  Co.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  160.  Illustratiom, 
Price  Is.  Qd.) 

Not  by  Bread  Alone  cannot  be  described  as  cheerful 
reading.  The  author  of  "  Tlie  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life  " 
introduces  us  to  the  Caf6  Dante,  which  stood  in  Woburn 
Street  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was  the  meeting- 
])lace  of  a  number  of  Italian  conspirators.  One  of  them, 
Pietro,  has  a  little  boy— the  son  of  an  Italian  of  rank— left 
in  his  charge,  but,  unfortunately,  Pietro  gets  killed  by  a 
traitor  to  the  cause.  The  troubles  of  tlie  little  fatherless 
protege  may,  without  difficulty,  be  imagined.  Eventually  he 
gets  drowned  while  endeavouring  to  save  the  life  of  another. 
The  characters  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mrs.  Warner,  and  Cicely,  are 
well  drawn.— (/?.  T.  S.  Pp.  352.  IllustratUms.  Price  3*.  6rf.) 

The  girl  with  a  gift  for  music,  who  has  to  support  her 
mother  and  brothers,  is  not  entirely  new  to  fiction.  Miss 
Emma  Marshall  has  treated  the  subject  pleasantly  enough 

in  Alma ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  little  Music  Mistress,  a 

book  which  will  no  doubt  be  read  ^vithsorae  mtexGst. —{Stvari 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.   8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  352.    Prijce  3*.  6rf.) 

There  are  plenty  of  boys  and  girls  who  T)ught  to  be  pleased 
with  Love  and  Justice,  by  Helen  Shipton.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  dwarf  who  had  the  taking  care  of  his  dead 
sister's  child,  and  who  hat^d  every  person  who  came 
near  the  little  girl  because  he  thought  they  wanted 
to  steal  her  love.  Finally,  however,  he  is  taught  the 
unwisdom  of  his  ways  and  he  goes  to  live  with  a  brother, 
where  they  all  share  the  little  girl's  love.  A  fire,  and  scenes 
in  a  lodging  house  and  the  ward  of  a  hospital  add  consider- 
ably to  the  interest  of  the  book.  (S.P.C.K.  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  248.    Price  2s.  6rf.) 

The  evils  which  arise  for  the  want  of  thought  will  be 
vividly  brought  home  to  readers  of  Miss  Jennie  Chappell's 
new  story.  Without  a  Thought.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  sisters  is  very  effectively  indicated.  (^S.  W,  Partridge 
and  Co.   8ro.   Cloth.   Pp.  288.   Price  2*.) 


The  Red  Thread  of  Honour,  by  Marianne  Kirlen,  is 
not  so  much  a  story  as  a  succession  of  incidents  of  school 
life  somewhat  loosely  strung  together.  The  boys  of  the 
Mins<^er  School  form  a  sort  of  knighthood  among  themselves, 
according  to  the  rules  of  which  the  boy  who  did  the  noblest 
deeds,  or  best  overcame  the  temptation  to  wrong-doing  in  one 
term,  should  be  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  other  boys  during 
the  next.  Hence  a  "  red-thread  of  honour,"  binding  together 
the  whole  school.— ((9/i/;//rt7i^,  Anderson^  and  Ferrier.  9)V0. 
Cloth.    Pp.  160.    Illustrations.    Price  \s.) 

A  cruel  and  harsh  father,  a  disobedient  daughter  who 
marries  the  man  of  her  choice  and  is  unhappy,  a  baby  who  is 
left  on  a  doorstep  and  reared  as  a  foundling,  and  a  gipsy  with 
another  baby^aJl  make  their  appearance  in  Zoe,  a  story  by 
the  author  of  **  Laddie."  The  plot  is  too  complicated  to  be 
set  out  here ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
elder  girls  will  read  the  story  with  interest,  and  no  doubt  with 
profit.— (ir.  and  R.  Chambers.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  128. 
Frontispiece.    Price  Is.) 

The  hero  of  Stedfast  Gabncl  (Mary  Howitt)  is  a  brave 
lad  upon  whose  doe  the  lord  of  the  neighbouring  mansion 
has — Ahabdike— set  covetous  eyes.  Stedfast  Gabriel  refuses 
to  part  with  it.  The  young  lord's  mother,  Lady  Mountjoy, 
interferes,  and  makes  it  very  unpleasant  for  poor  Gabriel ; 
and  it  is  not  before  he  saves  the  young  lord's  life  that  things 
really  run  smoothly  once  more.  *'From  that  hour  the  tide  of 
his  fortunes  changed."— (^W.  and  R.  Chambers.  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  13G.    PHce  U.) 

In  The  Parent's  Assistant ;  or.  Stories  for  Children, 

we  have  a  delightful  volume  of  tales,  written  by  a  woman, 
who  was  born  not  long  after  George  III.  became  king.  The 
purpose  of  these  stories  may  best  be  explained  by  an  extract 
from  Maria  Edge  worth's  preface : — 

It  has  been  attempted  in  the^^  ^Hcs  to  provide  antid  otes  against 
ill-humour,  the  epidemic  rage  fqi*  at— ipation,  and  the  fatal  propensity 
to  admire  and  im.tate  whatever  the  fashion  of  the  moment  may 
distingu'sb.  Were  younff  people,  either  in  public  schools  or  in  private 
famil  e^,  absolutely  II ee  from  tjad  examples,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  introduce  despicable  and  vic'ous  characters  in  books  intended  for 
their  improvement.  But  in  real  life  they  must  see  vice,  and  it  is  best 
I  hat  they  should  be  early  shccked  with  the  representation  of  what  they 
are  to  avoid.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  innocence  and 
ignorance. 

The  best  part  of  a  century  has  passed  since  this  preface 
was  penned,  yet  the  truth  of  the  last  sentence  quoted  is 
still  far  from  being  generally  recognised.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  new  edition  of  the  "Parent's  Assistant,*'  which  is 
entirely  worthy  of  the  merits  of  the  book,  may  do  some- 
thing to  spread  the  truths  which  Maria  Edgeworth  spent 
her  life  in  endeavouring  to  inculcate.— (6'^£ir^d  Rout' 
ledge  and  Sons.  Svo.  Cloth  gilt.  7^.  viii.  376.  Illustrations. 
Price  3s.  6d.) 

An  equally  well-known  work  of  Maria  Edgeworth*s  is 
Early  Lessons,  which  Messrs.  Routledge  have  issued  in  a 
uniform  edition  with  "  The  Parent's  Assistant."  The  volume 
contains  **  Rosamond  :  a  Series  of  Tales  "  ;  "  Frank :  a  Tale  " ; 
and  '*  Harry  and  Lucy,"  to  which  are  added,  "The  Little  Dog 
Trusty,"  "  The  Orange  Man,"  and  "  The  Cherry  Orchard." 
W.  F.  A.  Fraser  contributes  a  number  of  appropriate  illus- 
trations.—(i2<ni^/^<^<f  and  Sons.  Svo.  Cloth.  Gilt.  Pp.  560. 
Price  3s.  6d.) 

The  young  lady  who  forms  the  principal  character  in  The 

Family  Coach.  Who  Filled  It  Who  Drove  It,  and 

Who  Seized  the  Reins— so  the  full  title  runs— fancies, 
like  a  good  many  other  people,  that  she  is  sent  into  this  world 
for  the  express  purpose  of  advising  and  guiding  her  fellow 
mortals.  But — this,  again,  is  the  experience  of  a  good  many 
other  people— events  show  her  more  than  once,  and  more  than 
twice,  that  things  would  have  gone  much  better  if  she  had 
left  them  alone.  At  last — this  unfortunately  is  the  case  with 
but  a  few  other  people — she  learns  the  lesson  of  humility^ 
which  gives  a  finishing  touch  to  her  character,  and  trans- 
forms Miss  Henrietta  Strangways  into  an  admirable  and 
lovable  girL   In  the  course  of  the^story,  the  Strangways 
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family  make  a  journey  from  London  to  Mentone  to  meet 
their  parents  who  have  just  arrived  from  India,  and  the 
account  of  their  travels  and  of  the  arrangements  for  con- 
veying their  pets  is  distinctly  amusing.  The  authors  names 
are  given  as  M.  and  C.  Lee. — {^atia/uU  Society's  Depository, 
Svo.    Clot  It.    Pp.  225.    Four  illustrations.   Price  3s.) 

The  opening  scenes  of  Miss  M.  Bramston's  Dangerous 
Jewels  are  laid  in  Brittany  at  the  time  of  the  great  French 
Revolution.  The  childien  of  the  Baron  de  Kergoet  are  sent 
to  England  in  order  to  be  out  of  danger  ;  but  while  on  their 
way  to  their  grandfather  at  Plymouth  they  are  kidnapped  by 
gipsies  for  the  sake  of  the  family  jewels  which  they  are 
carrying  with  them.  Their  trials,  their  rough  life  in  a  lonely 
hut  on  the  moorlands  of  Devonshire,  and  the  death  of  the 
gipsy-girl  who  decoyed  them  are  all  exceedingly  well  de- 
scribed.  The  gipsies  gained  little  by  the  possession  of  the 


np  his  opinion  than  before.  "  Tom's  Opinion  "  is  an  interest- 
ing story  of  school  life,  pleasantly  told.  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  and  Co.  %vo.  Cloth  gilt.  Frontispiece.  Pp.  120. 
Price  Is.) 

Another  tale  by  the  author  of  "  Honour  Bright,"  pointing, 
almost  exactly  the  same  moral,  is  Hardy  and  Foolhardy- 
Here  again  is  shown  the  unwisdom  of  judging  by  appearo 
ances,  for  it  is  not  the  boy  who  seems  so  brave,  and  whe 
rushes  blindly  into  danger,  that  shows  the  truest  courag. 
after  all,  but  his  shy  and  unassuming  younger  brother 
nVells  Gardner,  Varton  and  Co.  8w.  Cloth.  Pp.  128. 
Price  \s.) 

We  have  four  other  stories  by  the  same  author  upon  our 

tables:  All's  Well!  Larry's  Luck,  Halt,  and  Two 
BlaokbirdbS.  All  are  published  by  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  and  Co.  (Price  \s.  each.) 


From    buries  for  SomOotfy"  (Dobotht  Tennamt.) 


jewels  ;  for  they  brought  nothing  but  ill-luck  to  the  camp. 
Finally,  therefore,  they  thought  it  best  to  return  them,  so 
that  in  the  end  both  the  children  and  the  "dangerous 
jewels"  arrived  safely  at  their  destination. — (National 
Society's  Depository.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  290.  Illustrations. 
Price  3s.) 

The  folly  of  jumping  at  conclusions  is  the  lesson  set 
forth  in  Tom's  Opinion— a  story  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  "Honour  Bright."  Tom,  returning  home  for  the  holi- 
days, is  loud  in  the  praises  of  a  new  schoolfellow  whom 
he  describes  as  a  king,"  and  equally  warm  in  his  dennn- 
ciations  of  another  new-comer  whom  he  characterises  as  a 
"cad,"  to  all  which  his  mother  very  properly  points  out 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  judge  by  appearances.  The  events  of 
next  term  show  Tom  how  rashly  and  how  wrongly  he  has  mis- 
judged his  two  schoolfellows.  Roy,  his  hero,  proves  himself 
to  be  a  thoroughly  bad  lot— takes  a  crib  into  the  examination 
room  and  generally  misconducts  himself— while  the  other 
boy,  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  exhibits  qualities  little 
short  of  heroic.  Tom,  having  learnt  the  homely  but  useful 
lesson  that  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold  "  is  less  anxious  to  set 


Three  short  tales  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Molesworth  go  to 

make  up  The  Green  Casket  and  Other  Stories.  The 

story  which  gives  the  little  book  its  title  is  based  upon  a  not 
very  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  a  young  servant :  the 
names  of  the  other  two  are  "  Leo*s  Post  Office  "  and  "  Brave 
Little  Denis."  OV.  and  R.  Chambers.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  116. 
Illustrations.   Price  Is.) 

In  the  same  series  as  the  preceding  voliune  is  ThelP 
Happiest  Christmas,  by  Edna  LyaU— a  pretty  story 
settmg  forth  the  pleasures  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
doing  good  to  others.  The  children  of  the  story  spend  their 
money  in  presents  for  the  suffering  inmates  of  the  Hip 
Hospital,  whom  they  visit  upon  Christmas  Day.  So  delighted 
are  they  with  it  all  that  they  determine  that  they  will,  when 
they  grow  up,  keep  a  children's  hospital  on  their  own  tuo- 
co\mt.—(W.  a/nd  R.  Chanibers.  Svo.  Cloth.  J^.  120.  lUut- 
trations.   Price  Is.) 

A  Message  from  the  Sea,  by  A.  E.  Evans,  is  very  suitable 
for  a  Sunday-school  prize.  It  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who, 
while  at  the  seaside,  makes  friends  with  an  old  boatman,  whom 
in  Yirtne  of  hia  oonnection  with  the  seai  he  looks  np  to  as  a 
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sort  of  hero.  The  father,  who  is  naturally  anxious  to  find 
out  something  about  his  son's  acquaintance,  discovers  to  his 
great  amazement  that  he  is  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He 
forbids  the  old  man  ever  to  speak  to  his  son  again.  One 
day  the  little  boy  finds  a  soda-water  bottle  upon  the  shore, 
in  which  there  is  a  note  written  from  a  sinking  ship  by 
the  old  boatman' J  son,  begging  the  old  man  to  give  up 
drink.  This  is  the  "  message  from  the  sea,"  and  it  has  a 
most  salutary  effect.  Needless  to  say,  the  shipwrecked  son 
turns  up  alive  and  well — when  did  the  de^i4  ex  machind  ever 
refuse  to  descend  in  a  child's  story  ?— and  sdl  ends  happily. 
{Beli^fimi^  TraM  Society.  Sro.  Cloth.  Pp.  160.  lUmtra- 
tions.) 

Miss  Edith   Carrington's  StOFies  for  Somebody  are 

as  delightful  as  the  pictures  which  Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley  has 
drawn  to  illustrate  them.  The  first — there  are  six  stories 
in  all,  be  it  noted — introduces  us  to  Maggie,  a  naughty  little 
grirl  who  is  always  grumbling,  and  who,  when  anything 
happens,  puts  the  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  "  Somebody." 
"Somebody"  takes  her  thimble;  "Somebody"  hides  her 
gloves ;  "  Somebody  "  tramples  all  over  her  garden ;  "  Some- 
body," in  a  word,  is  Maggie's  greatest  enemy.  She  is  cured 
of  her  grumbling  ways  in  time,  however,  in  what  manner  the 
curious  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  book  to  see.  "An 
Untidy  Story "  relates  how  another  little  girl  is  punished 
for  refusing  ever  to  put  things  in  their  proper  places.  In 
"  Eyes  and  No-Eyes "  many  curious  facts  in  nature  are 
pointed  out  to  a  little  boy,  who  takes  a  ride  on  the  back  of 
a  bee — "  No-Eyes  "—accompanied  by  a  good  fairy  called 
"Eyes."  The  prettiest,  albeit  most  pathetic,  story  in  the 
book  is  "Grandfather's  Spectacles."  {Orifith,  Fa/rra/n,  and 
Co.  ito.  Cloth,  ffilt  edge».  Pp.  190.  Profusely  illv^rated. 
Price  6*.) 

Many  a  child  who  has  wept  over  "  Christie's  Old  Organ  " 
and  "A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes"  will  hail  with  delight 
a  new  story  by  the  author  of  those  popular  volumes. 
In  The  Mysterious  House  Mrs.  Walton  introduces 
us  to  a  gang  of  coiners,  who  take  a  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  to  carry  on  their 
nefarious  proceedings.  One  of  the  gang  hais  a  blind 
boy  named  Gran,  of  whom  he  is  passionately  fond,  and  a 
perpetual  struggle  between  right  and  wrong  goes  on  in  his 
breast.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  poverty  and  a  peaceful 
conscience  [  on  the  other,  there  is  (or  will  be)  affluence  and 
the  weight  of  giiilt.  One  day,  as  he  is  walking  along  the 
highway,  he  espies  a  runaway  horse  and  trap,  the  latter  con- 
taining a  little  girl.  Acting  on  the  impulse  of  his  better 
nature  he  rushes  forward,  stops  the  horse,  and  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  life  saves  that  of  the  little  girl.  He  dies  in  the 
hospital,  but  not  before  the  little  girl's  father  has  assured 
him  that  he  will  protect  his  wife  and  child.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  Grosvenor  Square  g^ang  of  coiners 
are  duly  laid  by  the  hee\9.—(IlfHffunts  Iract  Society.  Svo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  96.    Price  U.) 

Heart  of  Gold  is  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  of  Mrs. 
L.  T.  Meade's  stories  for  girls.  It  is  the  tale  of  two  twin 
sisters— Joscelyn  and  Hope  Harron — who  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen are  left,  by  the  death  of  their  mother,  totally  unprovided 
for,  and  with  no  accomplishments  from  which  they  might 
earn  their  living.  At  this  crisis  a  rich  aunt  steps  in  and 
invites  them  both  to  come  and  live  with  her  permanently, 
but  owing  to  an  unpleasantness  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  aunf  s  unkindness  to  her  mother,  Hope  refuses,  although 
Joscelyn,  the  weaker  and  more  worldly-minded  of  the  two, 
accepts.  Hope,  meanwhile,  develops  a  wonderful  talent  for 
teaching  backward  little  boys,  and  earns  enough  money  in 
this  way  to  support  herself.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Mrs. 
Meade  to  follow  the  stoiy  to  the  end.  We  can  only  add  that 
it  is  written  in  a  charming  manner,  and  that  excellent  illus- 
trations are  added  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge  and  Stanley 
Thorn.— (^.  Wame.  Orovm  8w.  Cloth.  Pp.  315.  Price  Zs.  Qd.) 

Told  by  the  Fireside  is  a  budget  of  tales  for  our  little 
ones,  by  such  well-known  ^writers  as  Mrs.  Molesworth,  B. 
Nisbet,  Emma  MarshaU,  L.  T.  Meade,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  and 


Helen  Milman.  All  the  stories  are  very  pretty,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose.  Marie  Seymour  Lucas 
has  illustrated  the  book  with  sixteen  coloured  and  sixty 
•*  process  "  illustrations — some  of  which  are  very  charming. 
— ( GHffith  and  Farran.  Large  crown  4to.  Boards.  Pp.  88. 
Price  5a.) 


Fhm  "Stories  for  SomAody"  (Dorothy  Tenxaxt.) 

It  is  rarely  that  one  gets  a  children's  book  made  up  of 
t^les  by  such  well-known  writers  as  have  contributed  to 

Over  the  Sea :  Stories  of  Two  Worlds.  Mrs.  CampbeU 

Praed,  "  Tasma,"  Countess  l!)e  la  Warr,  F.  E.  Weatherley,  and 
Hume  Nisbet  have  all  contributed  tales  of  Australian  life 
and  adventure — tales  which  will  interest  both  boys  and  girls 
who  are  just  in  their  teens.  The  volume  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated with  coloured  plates  and  black  and  white  drawings, 
the  frontispiece,  entitled  "  The  Sea  Bird's  Message,"  being 
very  pretty.  {Oriffith  and  Farraai.  Large  crown  4to.  Boards, 

i^.48.  PnwdS.ed.) 
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Nut-Brown  Roger  and  I  is  a  totally  impossible  book, 
but  none  the  worse,  from  the  boy's  point  of  view,  for  that. 
The  hero,  Harry  Solway,  is  a  bqy  who  runs  away  from  his 
^nrandfather,  who  ill-treats  him.  He  falls  in  with  a  highway- 
man— parents  need  not  be  afraid,  he  is  not  a  real  highway- 
man, and  the  book  is  not  a  gloiification  of  knights  of  the  road 
— who  befriends  him.  N  ut-Brown  Roger — so  the  highwayman 
is  called  of  the  people  around — turns  out  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Belsize  in  disguise,  who  has  assumed  the  character  in  order 
the  better  to  be  able  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  villain  of 
the  book.  The  hero  is  a  very  jolly  boy,  and  the  book  is  very 
excitmg.—  (rBlaekis  and  Co.  Crown  Hvo.  Cloth,  Illustrated. 
Pp.  192.  Price  2s.) 

Norman  Reid,  M.A.,  is  the  tale  of  a  feud  that  was 
carried  on  between  the  leading  elder  of  the  church  and  a 
young  minister,  who  turns  out,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone, 
to  be  the  elder's  son.  The  story  is  not  particularly  interest- 
ing. {OUphant.    Crown  Svo.   Cloth.  Pp.  312.  Price  Zs.  %d.) 

The  Boy's  Own  Paper  Volume  is  brimming  over  with 

matter  of  all  sorts,  calculated  to  please  all  classes  and  all 
kinds  of  boys.  Gordon  Stables,  David  Ker,  Jules  Verne, 
Andr6  Laurie,  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan  have  all  contributed 
long  serial  stories,  and  there  are  numerous  articles  on  sub- 
jects of  interest.  As  usual  the  volume  is  full  of  illustrations. 
—iR.T.S.   Imperial  %vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  824.    Price  %s.) 

The  Girrs  Own  Paper  still  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  its 
numerous  rivals ;  this  year  it  is  as  good  if  not  better  than 
usual.  The  volume  before  us  contains  a  number  of  serial 
stories,  one  of  them,  *'  Kathleen's  Handful,"  being  by  the 
author  of  "  L' Atelier  du  Lys,"  and  "  The  Honeymoon  at 
Hawthorne  Place  "  being  by  Cuthbert  Bede,"  the  late  author 
of  "Verdant  Green."  Besides  the  usual  number  of  articles 
on  dress  and  cookery,  there  are  articles  on  specialist  subjects 
written  by  specialist  writers,  Miss  Lisa  Lehmann  writing  on 
the  "  Treatment  of  the  Voice."  Mr.  Edward  Walford  has  a 
series  of  articles,  entitled  "  Tales  of  Great  Families.'*  Special 
praise  must  be  given  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  excellent; 
there  is  one  on  nearly  every  page.— (A  T.iX  RoyaZ  8w. 
Cloth.    Pj^.  826.  PrieeSs.) 

Laid  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  the  story  of  Noah*S  Ark  is 
very  prettily  told.  It  is  the  old  story  of  children  changed 
at  birth,  but  the  incidents  and  characters  are  novel,  and  the 
story  is  well  worth  reading.  (F.  Warne.  Crown  Hvo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  276.   lUustrated.    Price  3s.  Gd.) 

Jaek  AnMt  has  one  great  virtue,  it  is  original.  Instead 
of  narrating,  all  over  again,  the  old  stories  about  Little  Miss 
Muffet,  Jack  and  Jill,  and  others  of  our  old  friends ,  it  sets 
to  work  to  tell  stories  of  their  later  life— stories  which  are 
told  in  a  delightful  manner  by  Helen  J.  Wood,  R.E.  Mack,  aAd 
Clifton  Bingham.  The  illustrations  are  as  charming  as  the 
letterpress,  being  executed,  both  in  colours  and  in  pen  and 
ink,  by  Mr.  John  Lawson.  Decidedly  a  book  to  buy.—(Mster. 
Large  crown  ito.   Price  3s.  6d.) 

If  Mr.  Norway's  previous  books  have  not  already  made  him 
a  prime  favourite  with  boys,  this  book  will  make  him  so. 
Hussein  the  Hostafe^  as  the  book  is  called,  is  laid  in  a  com- 
paratively new  countiy,  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  and  will 
delight  everyone,  old  and  young,  for  it  is  so  exciting  that 
once  It  is  taken  up  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  down.  Hussein  is 
a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bakhtizari,  who  determines  to 
free  his  tnbe  from  the  oppression  of  the  Persians.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  however,  he  is  captured  by 
the  Persians,  and  held  as  hostage  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
^^^^  ^^^^  unpronounceable  name.  His  follower, 
Askar,  manages  to  rescue  him,  and  conveys  him  to  a  cave 
which  had  been  prepared  as  a  hiding  place.  The  Persians, 
however,  find  out  and  lay  siege  to  the  cave,  but  whether 
they  succeed  or  not  must  be  left  to  the  readers  to  find"  out. 
Mr.  John  Schonberg  has  illustrated  the  Yolmne.^(£lackie. 
Crown  Sw.  Cloth,   i^;.  352.   Price  5s.) 


Duties*  Bondmen  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  books 
for  girls,  and  is  sure  to  make  a  popular  Sunday-school  prise. 
Everyone  knows  Miss  Helen  Shipton's  books,  and  this  one  is 

5uite  up  to  her  usual  level.— (& P.  (7.  A'.    Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
256.    Illustrated.   Price  2s.  Gd.) 

Camf  ord  Rectory,  by  Mary  F.  Davidson,  is  an  interesting 
girl's  story,  with  some  clever  illustrations  by  Mr.  Fred  Barnard. 
Two  young  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  half  Italian,  and  with 
no  knowledge  of  English  customs,  are  entrusted  by  the  last 
wish  of  a  dead  mother  to  the  care  of  a  very  stiff  and  prim 
English  clergyman  and  his  wife.  The  complications  which 
ensue  are  very  interesting.— (iS.P.  (7. A'.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  160.   Price  Is.  Od.) 

Miss  Frances  M.  Peard's  previous  stories  have  been  of  an  his- 
torical character,  but  in  The  Locked  Desk  she  has  given  us 
a  story  of  modem  life.  Mrs.  Barton,  the  wife  of  a  Cornish 
fisherman,  has  a  brother  who  has  been  convicted  of  theft. 
She  has  a  great  dread  of  her  children  getting  to  know  of 
this  stain  on  the  family  honour,  but  in  spite  of  this  she  keeps 
the  paper  containing  the  report  of  his  trial  locked  up  in  a 
desk,  which  she  opens  every  day.  The  term  of  sentence  at 
last  expires  and  the  brother  comes— as  Mrs.  Barton  had 
expected— and  reveals  himself  to  the  children.  How  he 
steals  the  locked  desk — which  he  thinks  must  contain  some- 
thing valuable— and  finds  only  the  report  of  his  own  trial  is 
very  graphically  told.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
StSLcey.— (National  Society.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  293. 
Price  3s.  6<f.) 

"  Won  by  Love  "  is  the  story  of  a  weak,  passionate  girl, 
whose  mother  dies  when  she  is  twelve  years  old,  and  leaves 
her  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  three  children,  over  whom  she 
has  little  or  no  control.  Their  father  leaves  Irene  Kendall, 
as  she  is  called,  in  charge  of  everything,  and  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  New  York,  where  his  business  is.  He  returns, 
however,  one  day  to  anuounce  that  he  has  re-married,  and 
the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  an  account  of  the  trouble 
which  is  brought  upon  the  house  by  the  young  wife,  who  is 
looked  upon  by  the  children  as  an  interloper,  and  regarded 
with  suspicion.  After  a  time,  however,  by  her  kindness,  she 
wins  their  trust  and  love,  and  then  all  goes  happily. — 

Won  hy  Love:  The   Story  of  Irene  KendalL 

— (OlipJiant,  Anderson^  and  Ferrier.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
256.    Price  2s.) 

Miss  Christie  has  written  a  very  interesting  little  story 
which  is  sure  to  prove  popular  for  Sunday-school  prizes. 
The  Blakes  are  a  large  family  of  children  who  live  with  their 
father  in  a  quaint  old  rambling  house  in  Surrey — ^just  one  of 
those  houses  which  one  is  always  meetinof  in  books  of  this 
class.  They  all  are  living  very  happily  till  one  unlucky  day 
Colonel  Blake  takes  an  old  friend's  son  to  live  and  go  to 
school  with  his  own  children.  Jem  AUardyce,  as  the  boy  is 
called,  proves  rather  a  bad  charaoter,  and  various  troubles 
ensue ;  but  at  last  the  good  of  the  home  life  prevails,  and  he 
drops  his  bad  habits.  This  book  is  quite  the  best  of  the 
smaller  books  for  children.  A  Boy'S  Honour.  By  Maud 
Christie.— (iXP.C'.A:  Post  Svo.  Cloth.   P^.  96.  Price  ^d.) 

Ever  since  people  began  to  write  tales,  the  marrying  of 
people  of  unequal  rank  in  life  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 
interest.  Miss  Green,  however,  has  handled  an  old  theme  in 
a  skilful  manner.  The  Stronger  Will  is  full  or  interest. 
Of  Bourse,  like  all  of  Miss  Green's  books,  it  is  a  story  of 
family  life  without  any  particularly  exciting  incidents,  but 
for  all  that  it  is  well  worth  reading.  Florence  Tennant,  who 
possesses  the  strong  will  of  the  title,  is  a  very  well-drawn 
chi\x2iCter.—(0liphant.  Crown  Svo.  Fully  illustrated,  Pp, 
306.    Price  2s.  Gd.) 

Our  Own  Gazette  volume  has  reached  us.  It  is  the 
organ  of  the  Young  Women*s  Christian  Association,  so  that 
it  is  sure  to  have  a  wide  popularity  among  girls  of  all  classes. 
—(Partridge.  Imperial  Svo,  Cloth,  Pp.  168.  Full^ 
illustrated.   Price  2s.  Gd.) 
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"LOVB  MB,  LOVE  MY  DOG." 


We  have  repro- 
duced a  selection 
of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Yates  CaiTington's 
channing  illustra- 
tions.—Pa?2  Mall 
Gazette  Office. 
Price  Is.  ;  cloth 
38,  GcU 


TEUFEL  AND  EDWARD  THE  DONKEY. 


TBUFEL  AUTD  JOCK  THE  MONKEC 


From    "TEUFEL    THE  TERRIER," 

('•/Wi  Mall  Gazette"  Offic",     Price  1*.) 
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When  We  Were  Children,  by  E.  M.  Green,  is  a  charming 
book,  and  the  children  of  whom  it  tells  are  charming  too.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  four  little  children,  the 
games  they  used  to  play  at  and  the  things  which  they  used  to 
pretend.  One  of  their  favourite  games  was  to  pretend  that  they 
were  the  Royal  Family,  and  then  they  pretended  to  ride  out 
and  buy  presents  for  Prince  Leopold,  for  their  number  did 
not  allow  them  to  act  the  prince.  Their  loyalty,  too,  was  so 
great,  that  after  reading  about  the  civil  war  they  imagined 
that  another  such  war  would  come,  so  they  prepared  a  little 
corner  in  the  hayloft  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  hide  in,  and 
they  used  to  save  their  teas  and  lunclies  so  as  to  get  ready 
provisions  for  his  use.  But  alas  I  the  civil  war  never  came. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  pretty  episodes  in  this  delightful  book 
which  is  fully  illustrated  by  W.  G.  Burton.— (^'W^^f A  and 
Fa/rran.   4to.    Cloth,    Pp.  192.    I'rice  (Wr.) 

The  Little  Ladies,  by  Helen  Milman,  is  a  pretty  but  some- 
what amateurish  story  by  the  authoress  of  *'  Boy.''  It  is  the 
tale  of  two  little  girls  who  are  left  without  father  ormother  when 
very  youne.  The  story  of  their  later  life— one  is  hurt  in  a  car- 
riage accident  and  is  unable  to  walk,  while  the  other,  after 
some  years,  marries— is  very  prettily  told.  The  illustrations 
are  by  Miss  Emily  F.  HTudm^.— {Griffith  and  Farran,  Crown 
4(0.    Pp.  192.    Fi/tij  iUnstratiom,    Price  6«.) 

Mr.  F.  B.  Doveton,  the  author  of  Maggie  in  Mythica, 
says,  in  his  preface,  "  I  have  kept  out  of  the  beaten  track  as 
far  as  possible,  but  a  certain  family  likeness  is  almost  in- 
e\'i table  in  works  of  this  kind."  the  family  likeness  to 
Alice  in  Wonderland  "  is  certainly  remarkable— like  charac- 
ters, like  title,  and  even  like  incidents;  the  only  difference 
being  that  Mr.  Dovcton's  book  is  rubbish,  while  that  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Carroll  is  classic.  Thirteen  passable  illustrations  are 
added  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wilson.  {Simnen^chein.  Crorm  Sro. 
CM.    Pp.  220.    Price  2s.  ) 

Bevis  is  tlie  only  boy's  book  which  Richard  Jcfferics  ever 
wrote.  When  it  lirst  appeared,  some  six  years  ago,  it  was  in 
the  .form  of  a  three- volume  novel,  and  consequently  did  not 
reach  the  hands  of  many.  We  can,  however,  heartily  recom- 
mend it,  not  only  to  boys,  but  to  their  elders,  as  a  book  which 
smells  of  the  country  and  of  country  life.  Bevis  is  a  delightful 
boy,  and  Mark  too—we  get  to  love  them  both.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  publishers  will  see  fit  to  republish  "  Wood  Magic," 
another  tale  in  which  these  characters  appear.  The  illus- 
trations in  this  volume  are  not  particularly  good. — {Sampson 
Lortf.    Cronm  Sro.    Cloth.    Pp.  302.    Price  3#.  6rf) 

Jules  Verne  I  Among  boys  a  name  to  conjure  with.  What 
memories  of  half-forgotten  books  does  it  bring  back  I  Journeys 
into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth,  Voyages  on  Comets,  Journeys 
to  the  Moon,  Submarine  Boats— all  are  creations  of  his 
marvellously  inventive  brain.  The  Purchase  Of  the 
North  Pole,  his  latest  work,  is  a  sequel  to  "  From  the  Earth 
to  the  Moon."  J.  T.  Maston,  the  secretary  of  the  Gun  Club 
of  Baltimore,  evolves  the  plan  of  changing,  by  the  discharge 
and  subsequent  recoil  of  a  huge  cannon,  the  world's  axis,  so 
as  to  lay  bare  the  North  Pole  and  the  wealth  of  minerals 
which  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  The  plan  is  kept  secret,  but 
aflimited  liability  company  is  formed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Folar  cap,  all  the  shares  being  taken  up  by  members  of  the 
Gtin  Club.  When,  however,  the  plan  is  made  known  the 
world  becomes  alarmed  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  be 
changed,  whole  countries  and  peoples  will  be  buried  under 
some  thousand  feet  of  water,  while  Britain  and  Southern 
Australia  will  have  only  the  most  rarefied  air,  and  measures 
ate  taken  for  the  arrest  of  the  directors  of  the  scheme. 
They  have  fled,  however,  and  when  their  whereabouts  become 
known  it  is  to  late,  they  cannot  be  stopped,  and  the  world 
resigns  itself  to  its  fate.  Let  the  boys,  and  their  elders,  see 
the  result  for  themselves. — {Sampson  Low  Crown  8w.  CUfth. 
Pp.  182.    Fully  illustrated.   Price  6«.) 


ALMANACKS,  DIARIES,  and  POCKET-BOOKS. 

Mr.  John  Walker  has  sent  us  a  selection  of  his  "  loop- 
back"  pocket  diaries,  and  from  what  we  can  judge  we- 
should  say  that  they  are  without  doubt  the  best  in  the 
market.  The  peculiarity  of  the  *'  loop-back  '  diaries  is  that 
the  pencil  is  inserte<i  in  a  loop  at  the  back  of  the  diary;  a 
very  novel  idea,  and  one  that  will  be  of  the  greatest 
convenience. 

Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  CO.'S  parcel  of  diaries,  pocket- 
books,  &c.,  for  this  year  will  be  very  hard  to  beat,  the  chief 
point  about  their  pocket-books  and  diaries  being  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  information  which  is  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  book.  It  is  like  a  pocket  *'  Whitaker.*' 
Some  of  the  pocket-books  sent  us  are  very  dainty  in  bindings 
and  paper.  For  small  miniature  finger  and  other  diaries^ 
Messrs.  De  La  Rue  are  without  doubt  the  best. 

We  have  received  from  the  RellgiOUS  Traet  Society 

some  pocket-book  diaries  which  will  be  very  convenient  All 
the  feast  and  saints'  days  are  notified,  and  each  day  is  provided 
with  a  text.  We  have  also  received  The  Penny  Almanack,"' 
•*The  People's  Almanack"  (Id.),  and  "The  Child's  Almanack"" 
(Id.) 

Messrs.  Charles  Letts  and  Co.  bave  sent  us  a  number 
of  mercantile  and  other  diaries.  They  are  all  distinguished 
by  good  paper,  printing,  and  strong  binding.  They  have  sent 
us  also  a  diarj',  entitled  "  Household  Accounts,"  and  "  The- 
Iraproved  Cellar  Book,''  both  of  which  strike  us  as  being  of 
the  greatest  u.se.  Their  smaller  jwcket  diaries,  too,  are  very 
compact  and  neat. 

From  the  Stationers'  Company  we  have  received  "Tho- 
British  Almanac  and  Companion"  (2s.  6d.),  a  publication 
which  is  literally  crammed  with  information  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  Everything  of  interest  to  anyone  seems  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  volume,  and  there  are  specialist  and  signed 
articles  on  the  Architecture,  Art,  Drama,  Music  and  Science- 
of  the  year. 

From  Messrs.  Cassoll  and  Co.,  who  publish  for  the  LettS'S- 
Diary  Company,  Limited,  we  have  received  a  parcel  of 
office  and  general  (liaries,  almanacks,  and  diary  pocket  books. 
These  diaries  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  office  and  general  diaries  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  both  for  paper  and  binding,  and  that 
their  small  finger  waistcoat  pocket  diary  is  a  marvel  of 
compactness. 

Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton.  Kent  and 

Co.'S  "  A.B.C.  Weekly  Housekeeper"  is  an  invaluable  aid  for 
the  housekeeper.  A  space  is  allotted  to  each  day,  and  a 
weekly  summary  of  expenses  is  provided.  Recipes  and  the 
**  articles  in  season  "  column  will  also  be  useful. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.'S  "  tear  off  "  Calendars- 
are  this  year  better  than  ever.  **  Every  Day  "  (containing- 
fj notations  from  celebrated  authors),  *♦  Day  Unto  Day  "  (from 
the  Bible),  and  "The  Shakespeare  Calendar,"  are  all 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.    Price  Is.  each. 

Messrs.  NiSter  and  Co.'S  **  Shakespearian  Year 
Calendar  ^  is  sure  to  be  popular  on  account  of  its  artistic 
Iwise.  It  is  of  the  "  tear  off  "  sort,  with  quotations  for  every 
day  of  the  year.    Price  Is. 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

For  a  boy  who  loves  to  read  of  adventure,  and  there  ar& 
few  who  do  not,  we  can  suggest  no  more  suitable  present 
than  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Crown  Library  of  Tales  of 
Travel  and  Adventure,  a  comprehensive  series  issued  by 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Farran  and  Co.  Space  does  not  permit  us 
to  describe  these  excellent  books  separately  and  at  length  ; 
but  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  record  their  titles  and  the 
authors'  names.  One  recent  addition  to  this  excellent  series 
—Archdeacon  Chiswell's  The  Slave  Prince— is  described 
as  "a  story  founded  on  fact."   Fact  or  fiction,  it  is  un- 
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•questionably  interesting,  and,  so  fax  as  one  may  judge  from 
a  hurried  perustil,  it  seems  skilfully  told.  (Svo.  Clothe  gilt, 
rjf.  378.    Pru!C  5s.) 

Mr  R.  M.  Freeman's  Steady  and  Strong :  op,  A  Friend 

in  Need,  is  a  school  story  in  which  an  existing  institution 
is  described  under  the  name  of  Chudleigh  Abbey.  The  story 
xmd  characters,  however,  are  **  purely  lictitious,**  except  that 
"  the  headmaster  in  the  story  has  been  modelled  upon  the 
headmaster  of  the  actual  school."  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  "  the  three  bad  cliaracters  in  the  school,  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  the  story,  are  entirely  without  foundation  in 
fact."  ( Orktfith  a)id  Farran.  Hvo.  Cloth.  6rUt  edges.  Pp. 
379.    Illustrations.   Price  bs.) 

Another  volume  in  the  same  series  is  Mr.  Georgb  Man- 
viLLB  Fenn's  Cutlass  and  Cudgel,  a  Tale  of  the  South 
Coast.  "  Manville  Fenn,"  "  Cutlass  and  Cudgel,"  these  words 
to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient.— (6'r(/^^A  a/i/i  8r<?. 
Cloth  gilt.    Pp.  374.    Priee  5s.) 

Finally  Mr.  A.  H.  Drury  has  written  for  the  same  series  a 
story  entitled  In  the  Enemy's  Country,  which  has  been 
llustrated  by  Mr.  H.  Pethorick.    The  older  volumes  in  the 


Another  of  the  many  tales  "  founded  on  fact,"  recently 

published,  is  The  White  Kangaroo  :  A  tale  of  Colonial 

Life.    The  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  South  Africa,  ' 
contains  much  interesting  information  concerning  life  in  the 
bush.    (Wells  (rardn&r^  Darton  cj' Co.    Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.178. 
Illustrations.    Price  2s.) 

The  Red  Mountain  of  Alaska  is  an  exciting  story  of 

adventure  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Willis  Boyd  Allan.  The 
**  red  mountain  "  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  cinnabar, 
an  oxide  of  mercury  from  which  the  metal  can  be  easily 
obtained  by  heat.  A  Massachusetts  family  go  to  Alaska, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  an  Indian,  set  out  in  search  of 
the  mountain.  Their  adventures,  for  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  form  the  staple  of  Mr.  Allan's 
story.  {S.  W.  Porridge  and  Co.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp,  320. 
Illustrations.    Price  2s.  ^.) 

Blacks  and  Bushranerers .  /idventures  in  Queens- 
land, by  Mr.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  is  almost  sufficiently  described 
by  its  title.  This  is  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  an  interest- 
ing book.  (Sampson  *Zo7Cy  Marston  and  Co.  Hvo.  Cloth, 
Py/.  312.    Illustrations.    Price  3s.  6d.) 


W.  J.  Haivker} 

MB.  B.  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


MBS.  B.  LYNN  LINTON. 


MR.  BOBEBT  BUCHANAN. 


•*  Crown  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure  "  to  the  number  of 
a  dozen  or  more,  are  still  in  print. 

It  has  been  left  to  Mr,  Grant  Allen's  practised  hands  to 
produce  the  best  boy*s  book  of  the  season,  for  that  is  what 
The  Great  Taboo  undoubtedly  is.  Felix  Thurstan,  the 
hero,  is  a  Fiji  civil  servant,  who  is  on  his  way  back  to 
England  on  leave  of  absence.  In  the  same  boat  is  Miss 
Muriel  Ellis,  with  whom  Thurstan  falls  in  love.  Near  the 
island  of  Bonpari  a  breaker  strikes  the  ship,  and  Miss  Ellis  is 
carried  overboard.  Thurstaa  plunges  in  to  save  her,  but  it  is 
night,  and  although  he  succeeds  in  reaching  her  he  is  unable 
to  regain  the  ship.  With  much  difficulty  they  reach  the 
island,  which  is  inhabited  by  cannibals,  ruled  over  by  a 
cannibal  god.  Tu-Kila-Kila  by  name,  who  welcomes  them  as 
deities  who  have  been  sent  across  the  sea  in  answer  to  his 
command.  The  adventures  among  these  bestial  cannibals  are 
very  exciting,  most  of  them,  too,  being  of  an  original  cha- 
racter. "  The  Great  Taboo  "  is  tastefully  bound  and  printed, 
and  deserves  to  be  the  success  of  the  year. — (Chatto  and 
Windus.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth.   Pp.  280.   Price  Zs.  Bd.) 

The  lives  of  Lord  Clive,  Captain  John  Smith,  Good  Knight 
Bayard,  and  Garibaldi,  are  briefly  told  in  Heroes  Of 
Romantie  Adventure.  The  book  also  contains  portraits 
and  a  few  maps. — (IK  a/nd  Chambers,  Hvo,  Cloth  Pp. 
224.  Price  28.^ 


The  Swiss  Alps  have  been  described  so  often  that  one 
wonders  what  Ctin  Induce  a  publisher  to  accept  a  book  upon 
t  he  subject.  Yet  numerous  books  concerning  them  are  issued 
every  year,  and  it  is  said  that  even  newspaper  editors 
sometimes  print  articles  upon  the  Alps  and  Alpine  matters. 
Miss  Lily  Watson  has  sent  out  a  foil  to  Within  Sight  Of 

the  Snow :  A  Story  of  a  Swiss  Holiday,  in  the  shape  of 

a  plea.sant  little  story,  called  "  A  Surrey  Idyll."  Not  that  the 
story  of  the  Swiss  Holiday  is  in  any  degree  unpleasant ;  it 
s,  on  the  contrary,  very  brightly  written.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  the  subject  is  so  dreadfully  hackneyed. 
(Peluf  iotts  Tract  Society^  %vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  160.  Illustrations. 
Price  Is.  6d.) 

It  is  but  right  that  our  young  people — girls  as  well  as 
boys — should  learn  something  about  the  Great  Britain 
beyond  the  seas,  and  about  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Much 
useful  information  is  contained,  though  not  obtrusively 
thrust  forward,  in  Mr.  Theo.  Gift's  The  Little  ColonistS ;  or, 
KinflT  Pengruin  Land— a  very  pretty  story  of  life  m  the 
FaUdiemd  Islands.  It  is  a  volume  of  what  is  called  the 
"  Coronet  Library  for  Girls.**  (Oritfith,  litrran  and  Co.  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.l^  Price  2s.  6d.) 

In  the  same  series — they  are  not  stories  of  adventure,  but 
it  is  convenient  to  include  them  here— will  be  found 
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Rollica  Reed,  by  Eliza  Kerr;  TPUe  Of  Heart,  by  Kay 
Spen ;  and  Claude  and  Claudia,  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin. 
All  three  are  excellent  stories  for  girls. Farran 
S(  Co.    "  Coronet  Library  for  GirUr   Vrice  is.  each.) 

PP^— "  ^  ~1 


JEBOME  K.  JEROME. 


The  same  firm  issue  a  book  of  adventure  which  will  interest 
mrls.  Queen  of  the  Ranehe,  by  Mrs  Emnja  E.  and  G.  L. 
Hornibrouk,  is  an  exciting  story  of  life  in  the  Far  West." 
The  authors  point  out,  in  a  preface,  that  there  was  at  one 
time— and  indeed  now  is— a  very  marked  preponderance 
in  the  number  of  the  male  over  the  female  population.  This 
fact  naturally  adds  considerably  to  the  importance  of  the 
heroines  of  the  book.  It  is  illiistrated  by  the  well-known 
"Savage,"  Mr.  John  Proctor.— (6>//^Y//,  Farran  and  Co. 
Svo.    Cloth.    Gilt  edges.    Pp.  318.   Price  3jf.  6^.) 

A  Boy*s  Adventures  in  the  Old  Savannahs  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn's  numerous 
Christmas  books.  No  abstract,  however  full,  would  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Fenn's  story  Mass'  GeOPge,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  simply  to  counsel  everybody  to  read  it.— 
{Society  for  Promotiny  Christian  Knowledge.  8rr).  Cloth. 
Pp.  554,    Illustrations.    Price  os.) 

First  upon  our  list  comes  a  verv  handsome  reprint  of  a 

popular  favourite,  The  Swlss  Family  Robinson.  The 

editor,  the  late  Mr.  William  H.  G.  Kingston,  says  that  '*  it 
has  been  translated  by  members  of  the  family  from  the 
German,  with  the  omission  of  the  long  sententious  lectures 
found  in  the  original,  and  some  slight  alterations  calculated 
to  enliven  the  narrative."  We  have  not  the  original  German 
at  hand,  and  cannot  therefore  say  how  far  Mr.  Kingston  has 
improved  the  story  ;  but  we  may  Fafely  assert  that  the  volume 
before  us  makes  most  interesting  reading.  We  can  imagine 
HO  more  acceptable  present  for  a  boy  than  this  handsome 
book.— f  George  Pontledge  and  Sons.  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt.  Pp.  xvi. 
490.   Coloured  jflates  and  other  illvstvations.    Price  Is.  6rf.) 

The  story  of  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  crops  up  again  and 
again  in  the  Christmas  books  for  1890.  No  work  on  travel 
and  adventure  is  complete  without  some  account  of  Stanley's 
expedition,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of  at  least  one  story. 

Recent  Travel  and  Adventure  supplies  brief  accounts 
of   the  more  stirring  incidents  of  modem  exploration. 
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supplemented  by  numerous  interesting  biographical  facta 
concerning  the  men  who  took  part  in  them.  Stanley's  rescue 
of  Emin  Pasha  naturally  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  ii» 
followed  by  descriptions  of  Thomson's  journey  through 
Masailand,  the  travels  of  General  Gordon,  Lady  BrasseyV 
famous  voyages  in  the  Sunbeam^  the  work  of  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  and  of  Vambery  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Burton's  visit  to  Medina  and  Mecca.  The  narratives 
are  necessarily  brief ;  but  as  the  original  authorities  are  in 
each  case  given,  those  whose  interest  in  the  subject  is 
awakened  will  be  able  to  seek  further  information  elsewhere. 
— (ir.  and  It.  Chambers,  Cloth.  Pp.  288.  Illustrations. 
Price  2s.  G</.) 

"  A  splendid  enterprise  I— so  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hoare,  M.A., 
describes  the  expedition  uix)n  which  his  ston%  Lennard'S 

Leader ;  or  on  the  Track  of  the  Emin  Relief  Expe- 
dition, is  founded.  The  narrative  is,  of  course,  fictitious,  out 
the  reader  will  find  included  in  it  a  suninmrized  account  of 
the  adventures  of  Stanley  and  his  companions,  which  will  no 
doubt  enchain  his  attention  and  possibly  lead  to  the  perusal 
of  larger  works.  Mr.  Hoare  has  taken  no  liberty  with  actual 
facts,  or  with  any  of  the  personages  mixed  up  with  the  Expe- 
dition, except  with  Tippoo  Tib.  {The  Socli'ty  for  Prom otiny 
Christian  Knowledge.  Cloth.  Pp.^li.  Illustrations.  Prireds.) 

The  late  Captain  Mayne  Reid  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  for  boys  that  have  ever  lived,  and  the  publishers  of 

Stories  of  Strange  Adventure  are  quite  justified  in 

placing  his  name  upon  the  title-page  of  the  book,  although  only 
two  of  the  stories  are  from  his  pen.  One  of  these,  **A  Prairie 
Apparition,"  describes  an  exciting  adventure  in  Texas  ;  the 
other,  "Brothers  against  J^rcthers,"  sets  forth  an  affecting 
incident  which  occurred  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

Tom  Turner's  Duel,"  one  of  the  anonymous  stories  of  which 
the  book  is  chiefly  made  up,  is  a  tale  of  college  life.  The 
titles  of  some  of  the  others  are  "  My  Friend  the  Tiger,"  **  A 
Teirible  Railway  Journey,"  ''A  Midnight  Skate,"  and  *'  The 
Boneless  Burglar."  The  adventures  are  all  sufficiently 
exciting;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  all  the  .stories  are  good 
reading  for  boys  other  than  those  of  mature  years.  ( Sampson. 
Love.    Crown  8rtf.    Cloth.   Illustratmis.    Prl^e  5s.) 

A  Yacht  Voyage  Round  England  is  a  new  edition  of  one 
of  the  late  W.  H.  G.  Kingston's  works.  This  book  will  make 
an  excellent  class-book  of  British  Geography,  but  we  are 
afraid  boys  as  a  rule  will  not  care  much  for  it.  It  is  too  much 
a  guide-book  and  too  little  a  story  of  adventure.  The  illus- 
trations, however,  are  both  numerous  and  excellent. — (^R.T.8. 
Croivn  Ito.    Cloth.    Pp.  320.    Price  5s.) 

It  is  impossible  to  im.igine  a  better  book  for  its  purpose 
than  By  England's  Aid,  a  new  story  of  adventure  which 
Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  has  written,  and  which  will  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  some  thousands  of  boys  before  the  New  Year. 
Many  will  welcome  it  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  "  By  Pike  and 
Dyke  one  of  Mr.  Henty's  previous  works,  which  the  new^ 
book  follows  immediately  in  point  of  historic  interest.  The 
two  heroes,  GeoflErey  and  Lionel  Vickars,  are  the  sons  of  a 
clergyman  in  Essex,  who  has  been  the  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  his  brothers.  On  England  espou.sing  the  cause 
of  Holland  against  Spain,  the  two  boys  enter  the  service  of 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  go  with  him  to  Holl.and  as  jjages.  They 
are  present  at  the  siege  of  Sluys,  and  by  their  promptness 
discover  a  plot  which  would  have  lost  the  town  to  the  English. 
On  their  return  to  England  they  arc  instrumental  in  saving- 
the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  aud  are  on  board  one  of  the  ships 
which  are  sent  against  the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  Geoflfrey, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  is  washed  overboard,  and  finds  himself 
on  board  one  of  the  Spanish  ships,  where  he  escapes  death 
by  feigning  madness.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
"  By  England's  Aid "  is  brimful  of  adventures,  while  Mr. 
Pearse's  illustrations  are  very  yigOTOxis.—(Blackie.  Croivn 
Svo.   Cloth.    Price  Qs.) 

Yet  another  book  from  Mr.  Henty's  prolific  pen,  and  a  very 
good  one  it  is  too.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  family— father,  mother, 
son  and  daughter— who  have  to  emigrate  owing  to  a  bank 
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failure  and  the  consequent  loss  of  all  their  money.  They 
unluckily  choose  New  Zealand,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
broken  up  by  a  religious  struggle  between  the  Maoris  and  the 
English  colonists,  and  most  of  the  troubles  which  ensue  are 
the  result  of  this  choice.  The  Renshaws  are  accompanied  to 
New  Zealand  by  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Atherton,  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  herculean  strength,  whose  presence  of  mind 
saves  the  family  in  many  exciting  adventures.  Mr.  Renshaw 
himself  is  an  antiquarian  dreamer,  more  interested  in  Julius 
Caesar  than  in  the  ordinary  necessities  of  everyday  life,  so 
that  most  of  the  business  falls  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Wilfred,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  but  thoroughly  competent  and 
courageous.  Their  adventures  with  the  Maoris,  before  they 
are  at  last  able  to  settle  down,  are  very  well  told,  and  are 
very  exciting,  while  Mr.  A.  Pearse's  illustrations  are  full  of 
spirit.  Maori  and  Settler.— (IfUickie,  Crown  8w.  Chth. 
Pp.  352.   Price  5«.) 


Reduced  Illustration, 
{From    Maori  and  Settler.**) 

Jack  Robson,  the  hero  of  A  Chaptep  Of  Accidents,  by 

G.  A.  Henty,  isayoung fisher  lad  of  Leigh  (asmallfishingvillage 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames),  who,  by  his  heroism  in  saving  the 
lives  of  his  two  companions,  gains  th^  patronage  of  a  large 
shipowner  who  places  hira  on  board  one  of  his  vessels.  Going 
ashore  at'Alexandria  with  two  boys  from  the  ship,  they  are 
present  at  one  of  the  street  fights  which  preceded  the  native 
rising,  are  imprisoned,  and  are  unable  to  rejoin  the]  vessel, 
which  sails  without  them.  They  are  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  through  the  bombardment,  but  ultimately  escape, 
only  however  to  be  wrecked  in  a  tempest  which  overtakes 
the  ship  in  which  they  had  made  their  escape.  Of  course 
in  the  end  they,  but  not  without  further  adventures,  reach 
England  again.  Mr.  W.  H.  Overend's  illustrations  are  very 
spirited.— XBlackie.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  288.  Price  3«.  Qd.) 

M  Jules  Verne,  besides  being  responsible  for  his  own 
books,  is  also  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  pseudo- 
scientific  novels  which  have  been  written  by  his  imitators. 

New  York  to  Bpest  iix  Seven  Houps  is  one  of  these  books, 

written  by  Andr6  Laurie.  The  hero,  Raymond  Fr6zols,  a 
young  Franco-American  engineer,  invents  a  submarine  tube, 
with  the  object  of  conveying  oil  from  America  to  Europe. 
His  success  is  immediate,  the  time  taken  being  only  seven 
hours.  By  the  aid  of  hermetically-sealed  boxes  he  is  cable  to 
convey  fruit  which  is  picked  in  America  in  the  morning  and 
is  on  the  dinner-table  in  Paris  in  the  evening.  He  enters 
into  a  contract  for  conveying  the  mails,  and  even  sends 
animals— dogs  and  cats — by  the  tube.    At  hist  he  even 


• 

ventures  into  the  cylinder  himself,  with  a  result  which 
readers  must  go  to  the  book  itself  to  learn.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated. — (^Sampson  Low  Crown  %vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  302.    Price  Gs.) 

Mr.  Moore,  the  editor  of  the  Belfast  News  Letter^  has 
written  a  very  good  boy's  story.  The  adventures  of  his  hero, 
Harold  Cromer,  in  his  cruise  to  Samoa  in  the  yacht  Firefly, 
are  vividly  told.  The  yacht  stopped  at  a  number  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  giving  Mr.  Moore  an  opportunity  for 
descriptive  writing,  of  which  he  has  taken  every  advantage. 
The  account  of  the  struggle  with  the  octopus  is  very  exciting, 
and  fairly  takes  one's  breath  away.  Mr.  W  H.  Overend  has 
supplied  the  illustrations.  COPal  and  Cocoanut.  By  F. 
Frankfort  Moore. — (^S.P,C.K.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  379. 
Price  Ss.  6d.) 


specimen  of  the  Illustrations  rednctd/rom  si  X  3i  inches. 


From  "  Tivixt  School  and  College."    (pLACKIE,  6s.) 

BIOGRAPHY  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

"When  faitlifully  narrated,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Cochrane, 

the  editor  of  ftreat  Tkiukm  and  Wopkeri,  the  lives 

of  men  eminent  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  or  literary 
world  are  full  of  instruction,  inspiration,  and  stimulus  for 
everyone,  especially  for  those  entering  upon  the  active  duties 
of  life."  Hence  this  little  volume— one  of  the  most  fitting 
presents  for  a  thoughtful  boy  that  we  have  come  across. 
The  *'  Great  Thinkers  and  Workers "  whoso  lives  are  here 
selected  to  stimulate  and  inspire,  include  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Lord  Armstrong,  Nasmyth,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Kuskin,  Darwin,  Kingsley,  Browning,  Millais,  and 
George  Moore  (the  merchant  prince,  not  the  novelist). 
Here  is  choice  and  to  spare.  The  boy  who  wishes  to  become 
a  literary  man  (whether  poet,  historian,  or  novelist),  the  boy 
who  has  a  taste  for  natural  history,  the  budding  artist,  and 
the  mechanical  engineer  in  embryo— for  each  there  is  at 
least  one  life  calculated  to  arouse  his  sympathy  and  interest. 
The  picture  of  Charles  Dickens  leaving  the  bhicking  factory 
for  a  solicitor's  office,  land  proceeding  thence  to  the  reporters' 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  become  in  the  end  one 
of  the  first  novelists  of  the  age,  is  one  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  fire  a  youth  with  literary  ambition.  Singularly 
helpful  are  the  lives  of  Darwin,  Carlyle,  Nasm3rth,  and 
others.  There  are  some  good  portraits  in  the  book,  which 
altogether  presents  a  neat  and  inviting  appearance. — (If, 
and  R.  Chambers.   %vo.    Cloth.   Ypy^.   Price  fc.  6<i.) 
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The  last  book  noticed  was  a  boy's  book ,  the  companion 

volume,  Lives  Of  Good  and  Great  Women,  is  primarily 

intended  for  girls.  Not  that  g^rls  may  not  learn  many  a 
useful  lesson  from  the  lives  of  the  great  thinkers  and  workers 
of  the  other  sex,  or  that  boys  will  not  be  benefited  by  learning 
all  they  can  about  such  women  as  Florence  Nightingale, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Sarah  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Browning — to  mention 
only  a  few  among  those  whose  lives  are  contained  in  the 
book  under  notice.  Among  the  lives  of  women  who  are  still 
with  us  we  may  mention  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Ilosa  Bonheur,  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Mrs.  Fawcett  is  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  omitted. — {Chambers.  %vo.  Cloth  gilt. 
Pp.  288.    Portraits  and  illustrations.    Price  2s.  &d.) 

Yet  another  biography  of  Stanley,  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
those  which  have  been  written  solely  for  the  young.  His 
life  is  traced — giving,  of  course,  special  attention  to  the  Emin 
Belief  Expedition — from  his  childhood  in  the  St.  Asaph 
Workhouse  up  to  the  time  of  his  marrLoge  this  year  in  West- 


MANVTLLB  FENN. 


minster  Abbey.  The  portions  relating  to  Africa  are  carefuDy 
written,  and  the  book  litis  the  advanUigc,  over  other  short 
biographies,  of  a  neatly  executed  map  of  Central  and 
Southern  Africa.— The  StOPy  Of  Stanley.  By  E.  A. 
Hacdonald.  (Oliphanty  Anderson,  arid  Ferrier.  ^o.  Cloth. 
Pp,  160,  ruith  portrait.    Price  1*.) 

Romance  of  Real  Life  is  a  large  and  profusely-illustrated 
book  on  true  incidents  in  *•  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good." 
The  incidents  are  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  adventurous, 
most  of  them  being  of  a  highly  exciting  character.  Among 
those  to  whom  long  articles  are  devoted  are  John  Knox,  Earl 
of  Shiuftesbury,  Robert  Moffat,  Havelock,  Livingstone,  Bishop 


Hannington,  and  John  Wesley.   Among  the  illustrations  are 
pictures  by  Messrs.  Gordon  Browne,  Charles  Greene,  and 
J.  Staniland.    The  volume  will  make  an  excellent  boy's  Sun- 
day-school  gift-book.— (72.7. iS.    Imperial  4to.    Cloth,  i^?. 
144.    PHee  3j.  U.) 

"  In  many  respects  this  man  continually  reminds  one  of 
Gordon ;  for  in  him  we  see  the  same  heroic  idea  of  duty,  the 
same  unselfishness  and  utter  disregard  of  personal  ends,  the 
same  intimate  and  sustaining  communion  with  his  God,  the 
same  humbling  yet  uplifting  sense  of  the  reality  and  import- 
ance of  the  eternal  things  unseen."  So  writes  Mr.  Jesse  Page 
of  Henry  Martyn  the  missionary,  whose  life  he  has  t-old 
in  a  little  volume  just  issued  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Part- 
ridge and  Co.  The  author  gives  us  a  brief  but  extremely 
interesting  account  of  Martyn's  life  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  his  work  for  Christianity  in  India  and  in 
Persia.    The  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  the  style  is  excel* 

lent.  Altogether,  Henry  Martyn,  His  Life  and  Labours* 

is  a  book  that  can  be  thoroughly  recommend^. — (A  IF- 


KAT£  GBEENAWAY. 


Partridge  and  Co.  Svo.  Cloth.  P.  IGO.  IllustriUions 
Price  \s.(Sd.) 

Uniform  viith  the  preceding  volume  is  another  recently- 
issued  missionary  biography,  entitled  JameS  Calvert ;  or, 
from  Dark  to  Dawn  in  FijL  The  author  contends  that 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Rev.  James  Calvert  in  Fiji,  and  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  those  islands,  should  supply 
a  powerful  and  convincing  argument  against  those  who 
maintain  that  Christian  missions  are  a  failure,  and  that  the 
heathen  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  Gospel. — (<S.  TIV 
Partridge  and  Co,  8ro.  Cloth.  Pp.  160.  lUustrationt. 
Price,  Is,  Gd.) 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 


lUeprotiuced  Oy  permisswn  frem  a  Aoo'c  published  by  Mr,  Ernest  \istfr.] 


In  no  department  of  Christmas  literature  are  artists,  authors, 
and  publishers  so  entirely  successful  as  in  that  which  provides 
books  for  the  nursery.  No  doubt  this  is  because  the  require- 
ments of  young  children  are  not  many  or  difficult  to  fulfil. 
Give  the  denizens  of  the  nursery  plenty  of  brightly-coloured 
pictures — especially  pictures  of  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  other 
familiar  objects  which  surround  them— and  they  are  happy. 
Of  books  with  such  pictures  there  are  enough  and  to  spare  ; 
so  that  our  nurseries  can  always  be  easily  and  cheaply  stocked 
with  a  varied  and  extensive  assortment  of  useful  literature. 
Any  of  the  works  contained  in  the  following  list,  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  every  child  into  whose  hands  it 
may  fall. 

First  upon  our  list  we  may  as  well  place  Little  Wide 
Awake»  one  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  illustrated  maga- 
zines for  children.  The  Annual  Volume  for  1890  is  rich  in 
pictures,  drawn  by  E.  Wheeler,  Ellen  Edwards,  A.  T.  Elwes, 
Harrison  Weir,  A.  Greenbank,  and  others.  There  are  also 
several  serial  stories— "  Crooked  Peter,"  which  occupies  twenty- 
two  chapters ;  "  Charged  with  a  Trust "  (Mrs.  Adams  Action), 
which  takes  up  twelve ;  and  **  Another  Peep  into  Queer- 
land,"  which  is  complete  in  eight.  For  Very  Little  People," 
is  the  general  title  placed  over  twenty-four  pieces  of  verse 
and  simple  stories.  The  illustrations  are  all  well  done,  and 
the  volume  is  attractively  bound.  *'  Little  Wide  Awake,*' it 
should  be  added,  is  very  capably  edited  by  Mrs.  Sale 
Barker.  (Eoutledge  and  Sans.  ito.  Clothe  gilt  edges.  P^.  376. 
Prhce  Zs. 

The  annual  volume  of  The  Child's  Companion  and 

Juvenile  InstruCtOP  is  also  good.  The  frontispiece  con- 
sists of  a  very  highly -coloured  reproduction  of  a  picture 
You  can't  catch  me  1  '*  A  serial  story  entitled  "  One  too 
many,"  written  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Ropes,  runs  through  the 
Tolume.  The  illustrations  to  "Pup's  Adventures'*  deserve 
special  mention.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  yearly  volume  of 
this  magazine  is  very  suitable  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
(say)  six  and  ten.  The  more  expensive  editions  are  very 
attractively  bound.  {lieligious  Tract  Society.  Ato.  Pp.  192. 
Price  Is.  Gd.y  2s.,  and  2s.  Od.) 


Another  excellent  luniual  volume  is  that  of  The  Child's 
PiCtOFialt  in  which  are  found  contributions  from  such 
well-known  writers  as  Mrs.  Molesworth  and  the  late  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood.  Of  the  articles  on  the  Zoo,  two  were  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wood,  and  the  remaining  ten  by  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Wood.  All  ai*e  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir, 
and  may  be  recommended  as  a  useful  preparation  for,  or 
supplement  to,  a  visit  to  the  Gardens  themselves.  The 
poem  on  "  Simple  Division  "  (if  one  may  select  a  partionlar 
contribution  for  praise)  is  very  pretty ;  indeed,  the  volume 
throughout  is  both  bright  and  instructive.  {Society  pit 
Promotiiuj  Christian  Knowledge,  ito,  Pjf.  192.  Price  2s,  6<f.) 


{Specimen  IliuHrationfrom  Mr.  Ernest  lister's  books) 

The  Prize  i^^  a  somewhat  similar  publication  to  thai 
noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  consists  of  illustra- 
tions (plain  and  coloured)  and  of  poems  and  stories  likely  to 
prove  very  interesting  in  the  nursery. — (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  a)id  Co.  ito.  Pp.  162.  Price  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  Qd., 
according  to  binding.) 

The  Rosebud  Annual  is  the  best  and  most  popular  of 
the  yearly  volumes  which  are  brought  out  for  little  children, 
It  owes  its  popularity  to  its  illustrations,  of  which  we  have 
reproduced  one  or  two,  which  are  very  bright  and  original. 
Mr;  Louis  Wain's  little  Chinese  figures  being  quite  delicious. 
In  addition  to  the  illustrations,  there  are  a  number  of  short 
stories  and  huraurous  verses.— (67a r^^.  Crown  4to.  Cloth, 
Pp.  192.    Price  As.) 

That  perennial  favourite  with  young  folk,  the  Chatterbox 
volume,  has  reached  us,  and  this  year  it  is  better  than  ever 
both  for  its  illustrations  and  for  its^  literary  naatter.  There 
are  two  long  serial  tales  and  nu^^erou&shpFtei  ones.  There 
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are  also  a  lartje  number  of  interesting  articles  on  history, 
nature — indeed  every  subject  under  the  sun— and  a  series  of 
very  clever  puzzles  and  acrostics.  The  volume  is  crammed 
full  of  illustrations— one  on  every  page. — {(rardtier^  Dartm 
and  Co.    ito.   Boards.    Pp.  412.    Price  3«.) 


The  books  are  all  packed  in  a  neat  little  box  and  contain 
numerous  pictures  both  in  colour  and  pen  and  ink.— (AVj/<t. 
6ix  Hooka  in  box  comj>leie.    J*rice  3s.) 


Sp:;ci:n!^n  llluslra'.ion  jrjin  Mr.  Ernest  Nisters  Bo^ks, 

The  Tiny  Gem  Series  is  a  box  of  six  small  books  foi 
very  small  children.  Each  book  contains  four  pictures  in 
colours  and  numerous  pen  and  ink  sketches,  in  addition  to 
the  letterpress.— (iV/^^^T.  Six  Boohs  in  box  complete. 
Price  \8.  Oi.) 

Clifton,  Bingham,  and  Edrie  Vredenbui;g  are  the  authors  of 

the  six  little  books  containe  1  in  the  Daisy  Clialn  Library. 


Irom  the    liosebud  Annual:' 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  forms  of  toy  books 
this  year  are  those  which  are  cut  out  in  shapes,  giving  a  more 
genuine  toy  to  little  children.  In  this  class  of  work  Mr.  E. 
Nister  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful ;  his  shapes  are 
more  original,  and  his  colouring  infinitely  more  delicate  than 
that  of  any  other  firm,  the  best  of  his  toy  books  being  "  lied 
Riding  Hood  Cottage  "  and  "  Father  Christmas."'  We  give  a 
list  of  some  of  these  shaped  books  which  have  reached  us:— 

All  Aboard,  in  the  shape  of  a  boat  full  of  children 
(Mster.    Price  3d.) 

An  Apple  Pie.  By  Gordon  Browne.  In  the  shape 
of  a  pie.   (Pontled-ffe.    Price  Gd.) 

A  Frog  he  would  a  Wooing  Go.    A  frog  with 

umbrella.   (Poutled^je.    Price  Gd.) 

The  House  that  Jack  Built.  In  the  shape  of  a  house. 
{Rmtled^e.    Price  Is.) 

^Red^  Riding  Hood  Cottage.  In  cottage  shape.  {Mster. 


Father  Christmas, 

Gd.) 

The  Grand  Parade. 

Price  Sd.) 

An  elephant.  (Nister. 


Jumbo. 


Prom  the  *' Rosebud  Annual. 


A  Christmas  Tree.   (Mtter.  Price 
A  line  of  soldiers.  {Nister. 
Price  Gd.) 

Goodchild  Family  at  Home,  by  Anna 

Hays,  is  a  delightful  game  for  children 
entirely  novel,  and  an  endless  source  of 
amusement.  It  is  a  soit  of  ideal  doll'.s 
hou.se  in  miniature.  There  are  six  roonas,, 
folding  up  in  a  small  compass,  which  are 
peopled  by  a  large  family— father,  mother,, 
children,  servants,  dogs,  tradesmen,  &c.,  &c. 
Each  of  the  characters  can  be  shown  ia 
different  clothes  and  positions,  making  it 
the  best  game  for  small  children  whicU 
we  have  star..— (John  Walker.  In  box^ 
3s.  Gd.) 

T00dle*S  Travels  is  a  delightful  picturo 
book  for^'oung  phildren.  The  coloureci 
illustrations  ai'e  very  pretty,  &d  execute^ 
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in  the  most  perfect  taste.  {Mster.  Crown  Svo.  Boards. 
Price  U.) 

Five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  impossible  to 

Sroduce  so  beautiful  a  book  at  so  low  a  price  as  Gentle 
eSUS.  All  the  illustrations  are  very  beautiful,  making  it 
the  best  of  the  devotional  toy  books.  {Xister.  Jwjjerml  ito. 
titiff  paper.    Price  U.) 

Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde  and  Edric  Vredenburg  are  among  the 
contributors  to  this  delightful  volume  of  fairy  tales,  which  is 
very  profusely  illustrated,  both  in  pen  and  ink  and  colours. 
Favourite  Nursery  Stories,  {^l^er.  Crown  Ato.  Boards. 
Price  l8.  Qd.) 


Fr^m  *Tavourite  Nursery  Stories."  (Xister.) 


Tlie  best  of  children's  picture  books  is,  without  doubt, 

Old  Father  Time  and  His  Twelve  Children,  by 

Harriett  M.  Bennett.  The  coloured  pictures,  of  which  there 
are  twelve  (besides  a  large  number  of  monotint  designs),  all 
executed  from  water  colours  in  the  style  in  which  the 
Germans  alone  know  how  to  excel,  represent  the  different 
months  in  the  form  of  children  playing  at  some  seasonable 
gam^.  The  letterpress,  too,  is  very  pretty.  Flo  has  a  new 
little  sister,  but  is  vexed  at  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  tiny 
mouth,  so  she  write  the  following  letter : — 

*•  Dear  God.  the  baby  you've  brought  us 

Is  awfully  nice  and  sweet ; 
But  because  you've  forgotten  his  *  toofies,' 

The  poor  h^ttle  thhig  can't  eat. 
That's  why  I'm  writing  this  letter, 

A'  purpose  to  let  you  know, 
Please  corne  and  *  finish  '  baby. 

That's  all.   From  little  Flo." 

 (£.  Nlster.    Crown  4to.    Boards.    Price  6«.) 

The  Mystery  of  the  Rat-Tailed  Grey,  by  w.  J. 

Hodgson,  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  numerous  books 


which  have  been  produced  since  the  lat«  Randolph 
Caldecott  brought  out  his  delightful  picture  books.  The 
illustrations  and  verses  are  very  humorous. — (^G-riffith  and 
Farran.    Obionj  ito,    Boa^rds.    Pries  28.  Qd.) 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  mentioning  all  the  children's 
picture  books  which  we  have  received,  but  we  append  a  list. 
Each  of  them  will  do  very  well  as  nursery  books,  the  illus- 
trations being  gorgeous,  and  the  print  being  large : — 

A  Ride  to  Picture  Land,  (Partridge.  Large  im- 
perial ^to.   Price  28.  i\d.) 

The  Infant's  Magazine.  (^Partridge.  Crown  ^to.  Cloth. 
Price  28.  Gd.) 

Little  Wide-Awake's  Primer.    {RoutUdge.  Crown 

ito.    Boards.   Price  Is.) 

Old  Mother  Goose.  {Routledge.  Large  imperial  ito. 
St ijl' paper.   Price  Is.) 

The  Circus  Book.  {RowtUdge.  Crown  Uo.  Stiff  paper. 
Price  6<f.) 

Oranges  and  Lemons.  {Routledge.  Crown  ito.  Stiff 

paper.    Price  Hd.) 

The  Noah's  Ark  Painting  Book.  (Routledge.  Crown 
Ata.   Stiff  paper.   Pri<:e  6fi.) 

Natural  History  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Howitt.  (PaH- 
ridge.    Crown  ito.    Cloth.   Price  2*.") 

Real  Artists.  (S.P.C.K.  Crown  4to.  Boards.  Price 
Qd.) 

Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes.    iNi^ter.    Crown  ito. 

Boards.   Pri<!e  Is.  6<i.) 


HISTORY  AND  HISTORICAL  TALES. 

A  distinguished  statesman  once  remarked  that  he  got  all 
the  history  he  ever  learned  out  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  plays  and  tales 
based  upon  historical  events,  and  introducing  historical  per- 
sonages, are  an  excellent  means  of  teaching  history.  As 
Tennyson  has  pointed  out— 

....  Truth  in  closesc  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

But  to  produce  an  historical  taJe  of  any  value  the  writer  must 
possess  not  only  the  extensive  knowledge  of  the  historian 
but  also  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  novelist.  Two  among 
the  writers  of  Christmas  books  do  possess  this  rare  combina- 
tion ;  and  in  virtue  o!  the  position  which  their  past  successes 
have  won  for  them  are  entitled  to  lead  off  the  section  devoted 
to  "  History  and  Historical  Tales." 

The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church— lately  Professor  of  Latin  in 
University  College,  London — is  well  known  as  a  skilful 
adapter  of  stories  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Livy,  Herodotus,  and 
the  Greek  tragedians;  Few  men  have  been  more  successful 
in  popularizing  Greek  and  Roman  history  than  he.  This 
year  he  has  gone  to  the  former  for  his  Christmas  tale.  A 

Young  Macedonian  in  the  Army  of  Alexander  the 

Great  relates  the  adventures  of  a  youth  bearing  the  name  of 
Charidemus,  who  joins  Alexander's  array  just  at  the  time  he 
is  about  to  invade  Persia.  A  spirited  account  of  the  great 
war  follows.  One  of  the  battles  (that  at  Issus  to  wit)  is 
described  from  the  Persian  side,  Charidemus  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Memnon  at  Halicamassus.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  follow  Alexander  into  India ;  but  his  bosom  friend 
Charondas  does,  and  describes  in  a  letter  the  campaign 
against  King  Poms.  Both  Charidemus  and  Charondas  fall 
in  love,  the  former  with  Memnon's  beautiful  niece,  the  latter 
with  Miriam,  a  fair  Jewess  whom  he  found  among  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon.  They  marry,  and  settle  down  in  "  two 
charming  dwellings  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of 
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Galilee,"  and  their  af*«r  lives  are  "  singularly  uneventful  and 
singularly  happy."  This,  in  brief,  is  Professor  Church's 
story.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  where  he  professes  to 
deal  with  facts  he  is  aiways  historically  correct ;  and  that 
the  coloured  illustrations  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  add 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  {Seeley  aiid  Of. 
Svo.    Cloth.  Pp.  326.    Sixteen  illustrations.    Price  5s.) 

In  The  Slaves  of  Sabinus,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Miss 

Chablotte  M.  Yongb  treats  of  the  times  of  Vespasian,  and 
tells  a  story  which  is,  in  the  main,  founded  upon  Plutarch. 
Julius  Sabinus  is  a  wealthy  Gaul  of  high  rank  who  takes 
part  in  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  against  the  Emperor, 
and  who  is  consequently  outlawed.  He  has  to  fly  from  his 
palace,  and  with  his  wife  Eponina,  and  his  two  slaves, 
Esdras  a  Jew,  and  Telamon  a  Gentile,  lives  for  a  time  in  the 
woods.  Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  his  pardon,  but  in 
vain ;  Vespasian  will  only  be  satisfied  with  the  traitor's 
death.  One  day  the  two  children  of  Sabinus  stray  from  the 
cave  in  which  the  family  is  hiding,  and  are  found  by  some 
soldiers  who  take  them  to  the  Koman  camp  near  at  hand. 
The  slaves  make  a  search  for  them,  and  are  also  captured  by 
Vespasian's  soldiers.  The  proud  Jew  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
tremity of  torture  to  which  both  are  put,  and  a  confession 
of  his  master's  hiding  place  is  wrung  from  him.  Sabinus 
and  his  wife,  who  are  both  condemned  to  death,  embrace  the 
Christian  faith,  as  also  does  the  broken-spirited  slave  through 
whose  weakness  the  truth  becomes  known.  Telamon  had 
already  become  a  Christian.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  story  is 
distinctly  religious  in  tone,  and  suitable  in  every  way  for 
Sunday  reading.  The  name  of  Miss  Yonge  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  is  both  interesting  and  well  told.  {NationaC 
Societfs  Depositor}/.  Svo.  Clothy  Pp.  246,  Five  iUxistra. 
turns.   Price  os.  6d.) 

The  daintily  got  up  volume  which  bears  the  title  of 

True  Stories  ft»om  Italian  History  consists  of  a  series 

of  extracts,  arranged  in  a  certain  sequence,  from  the  works 
of  La  Farina,  Cantdi,  Sismondi,  Creighton,  and  other 
English  and  foreign  historians.  Together,  these  snippets 
form  a  pretty  complete  history  of  the  cities  which  for  so 
many  centuries  made  up  the  country  now  politically  united 
and  known  as  Italy.  Among  the  celebrated  personages  of 
history  whose  names  find  a  piece  in  the  book  are  Charlemagne, 
Manfred,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Marco  Polo,  Dante,  Sforza, 
Savonarola,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Kaphael,  Benvenuto, 
Cellini,  Tintoretto,  Tasso,  Bruno,  Galileo,  Salvator  Rossi, 
Mazzini,  Cavour,  and  Garibaldi.  The  following  extract  from 
the  account  of  Titian  (p.  174)  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  the  book  :— 

Tiziano  Veccllio  was  the  most  famous  painter  of  the  rich  and  glowing 
Venetian  school.  He  was  visited  in  his  painting-room  by  the 
il^mperor  Charles  V.  Titian  happened  to  drop  a  brush  :  the  monarch 
stooped  and  piclced  it  up.  The  attendants  were  thunderstruck  at 
such  a  condescension.  "Your  servant  is  unworthy  of  so  great  an 
honour,"  said  tiie  painter,  in  a  tone  of  shocked  humility.  Charles 
replied  :  "  A  Titian  is  wortliy  to  be  served  by  a  Ctesar.  I  can  make 
as  many  dukes  as  I  please,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Titian." 

Any  work  calculated  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  youth  to 
the  lives  of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  painters  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned  deserves  warm  commendation.  Mr. 
Bayford  Harrison's  compilation  is  just  such  a  book. 
(6iriifith,  Farran  and  Cb.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  27S.  Numerous 
illustrations.   Price  2s.  Qd.) 

Uniform  in  outward  appearance  with  the  preceding 
book,  but  edited  in  a  more  workmanlike  fashion,  is  True 

Stories  from  French  History,  compiled  by  w.  M.  Paul. 

The  author  (or  editor)  has  taken  some  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  "  attempted  to  relate  the  more  vivid  and 
striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  France  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  and  amuse  young  people."  He  hopes  that  his 
•jtories  "  may  form  a  nucleus  round  which  a  complete  and 
more  scientific  knowledge  o(  history  may  grow  in  after 
years."  Mr.  Paul'j  aim  is  an  excellent  one.  Pigeonneau's 
Petite  Histoire  de  France,"  and  Guizot*s  ^'Hlstoire  de 


France  racont^e  ^  mes  petits  enfants,''  are  excellent  books 
of  their  kind;  but  neither  of  them  is  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  present  to  an  English  child.  Mr.  Paul's  compila- 
tion is  at  once  an  interesting  gift- book  and  a  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  France.  Some  of  the  chapters — 
notably  those  on  Joan  of  Arc,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.,  The 
Terror,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War— are  excellent  sum- 
maries of  the  history  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deaL 
C Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.  Cromn  8w,  Cloth.  Pp.  254. 
Illustrations.    Price  2s.  Qd.) 

Messrs.  Blaokie  and  Co.  have  a  reputation  for  bojr's  books  ; 
in  binding,  print,  and  illustrations  their  books  are  always 
better  than  anyone  else's,  and  this  year  By  Right  Of  Con- 
quest is  undoubtedly  their  best.  Mr.  Henty  (the  author)  has 
taken  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  and  his  followers  for 
the  groundwork  of  this  story.  The  hero,  Px)ger  Hawks  haw,  is 
one  of  the  bold  Devon  lads  who  left  everything  to  go  and 
search  for  riches  on  the  Spanish  Main.  He  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  Swan,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
He  has  numerous  adventures  with  the  Aztecs,  falling  in  love 
with  and  marrying  a  princess— Amanche  by  name — whose 
devotion  saves  him  from  many  dangers.  At  last  he  falls  in 
with  Cortez  and  his  followers,  and  obtains  their  protection. 
By  Amanche's  aid  he  discovers  a  treasure  house,  rivalling  that 
of  Montezuma  in  its  richness,  and  manages  eventuafiy  to 
make  his  way  back  to  England  ^Ith  a  large  fortune  and  a 
beautiful  bride.  Mr.  W.  S.  Stacey  has  supplied  the  illustra- 
tions, and  the  book  also  contains  two  maps  showing  the 
routes  traversed  by  the  Spaniards.— (^^fltf^t>.  Crown  8w. 
Cloth.        384.   Price  Qs.) 

Bride  is  the  heroine  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Debenham^s  story, 
A  Little  Candle,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Scotland 
during  the  stormy  da^rs  of  Claverhouse.  Bride's  father  is 
killed  in  a  Jacobite  rising,  and  she  and  her  mother  go  to  live 
with  Bride's  grandfather,  one  Parson  Murray.  All  goes  well 
until  the  introduction  of  Laud's  liturgy  into  Scotland,  and 
the  consequent  renewal  of  the  Covenant  which  followed 
thereupon.  The  Covenanters  sack  Parson  Murray's  house 
and  bum  "the  big  kirk  Prayer-book  and  the  parson's 
gown."  Bride  Galbraith  and  her  friends  are  compelled 
to  fly  to  France,  where,  by  her  tenderness  and  grace, 
she  comforts  and  softens  the  afQictions  through  which  her 
companions  in  adversity  have  to  ji&ss.  Eventually  she 
marries  a  young  Royalist,  and  returning  once  more  to  Scot- 
land, lives  happily  with  him  ever  afterwards.  The  historical 
interest  of  the  story  centres  around  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
who  is  treated  from  the  Episcopal  point  of  view,  and  repre- 
sented not  as  a  monster,  but  as  a  noble  and  gallant  officer. 
The  **  Little  Candle,"  it  should  be  explained,  is  Bride,  the 
heroine.  (^National  Society's  Depository.  8ro.  Cloth. 
Pp.  268.    Five  illustrations.   Price  Ss.  6<f.) 

Peekover's  Mill ;  a  Story  of  the  Great  Frost  of 

i739t  is  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  historical 
novel — that  is  to  say,  neither  the  persons  represented  nor  the 
events  narrated  are  truly  historical.  All  the  same,  it  is  a 
stirring  story  of  the  days  of  George  the  Second — full  of 
intrigue  and  adventure,  and  caxculated  to  interest  every  boy 
and  girl  who  picks  it  up.  It  comprises  an  account  of  an 
unsuccessful  Jacobite  plot  and  of  an  interesting  dispute  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  mill  which  gives  the  book  its  title. 
Silas  Peckover,  the  Jacobite,  comes  home  from  abroad  and 
takes  possession  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  storing  guns 
and  ammunition  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  mill.  Ruth,  the 
heroine,  who  has  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of  the 
mill,  takes  Silas  in  hand,  and  really  makes  him  conscious  of 
the  unlawful  practices  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Her  effort^ 
in  the  direction  of  his  reform  are  unluckily  cut  short  by  hij 
flight  and  subsequent  drowning  in  the  Thames  during  the 
time  of  the  historic  Frost  Fair.  Ruth  is  subsequently  wedded 
to  the  man  she  loves.  The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  "Starwood  Hall."  (National  Society's  Depository.  Svo, 
Cloth,   Pp.  370.   Five  full-paye  illustrations.   Price  3*.  6rf.) 
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Pietores  and  Stories  from  English  History  and 
The  Royal  Portrait  Gallery  will  make  two  excellent 

volumes  for  school  prizes.  The  first  of  the  two  is  the  best, 
making,  as  it  does,  a  pictorial  history  of  England  from  the 
earliest  up  to  the  present  times.  The  second  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  portraits  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England, 
with  short  biographies.  It  contains  also  pictures  and 
accounts  of  some  of  the  memorable  historic  scenes.— (Nelson. 
Crown  ito.    Cloth.   Pp.  260.   Price  3«.  6rf.  each.) 

In  "  Pomponia,"  as  in  her  previous  works,  Mrs.  Webb  has 
taken  an  historical  period  and  historical  characters,  and  has 
wound  round  them  the  plot  of  an  interesting  and,  in  parts, 
exciting  tale.  As  in  **  Alypius  of  Tagaste,"  this  book  mainly 
deals  with  the  tale  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  no  better  period  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose 
than  that  of  Nero  and  Poppoea,  full  as  it  is  of  materials  for 
the  romanoist.   The  first  part  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Britain 

S-ior  to  the  invasion  of  Claudius. — Pomponia  :  or  the 
ospel  in  C»sar's  Household.  Bv  Mrs.  Webb.  (The 

Peliffious  Tract  Society.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  384.  -lilus- 
trated.   Price  2$  ed.) 

The  story  of  the  struggle  between  Luther  and  Cardinal 
Albrecht  of  Mainz  is  very  clearly  told  in  this  small  volume 
(a  free  adaptation  from  the  German  of  Pastor  Nietschmann 
of  Halle,  by  Miss  Julie  Sutter),  The  story — given,  we  sup- 
pose for  the  sake  of  the  young,  in  narrative  form— starts  in 
the  year  1574,  when  Cardinal  Albrecht  commences  his  rule  as 
Elector- Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  traces  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  up  to  the  time  when,  defeated  at  every  point,  he  has 
to  own  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  Augustinian.'*  Portraits  of 
the  leading  personages  are  added,  being  mainly  reproductions 

of  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer. — Luther  and  the  Cardinal. 

By  Julie  Sutter.  (R.  T.  S.  Crown  8w.  Cloth.  Pp.  374. 
Price  2s.  ed.) 

Every  boy  and  girl  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  Nathaniel 
Hawthobnb*s  delightful  adaptations  of  the  myths  of  Hellas 
— those  tales 

....  a  fairy  sent  us 
Fresh  from  dear  Mondi  Juventus. 

Not  even  Charles  Kingsley,  whose  distich  we  have  just 
quoted,  was  more  successful  in  dressing  up  these  beautiful 
stories  than  Hawthorne,  who  brought  out  two  books — "  A 
Wonder  Book  "  and  "  Tanglewood  Tales."  They  have  been 
recently  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Routledge  under  the  title  of 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Girls  and  Boys  (including 

Tanglewood  Tales.")  These  stories,  as  Hawthorne 
himself  pointed  out,  make  "  very  capital  reading  for  children." 
The  titles  of  the  stories  follow :— •*  The  Gorgon's  Head,** 
"  The  Golden  Touch,"  "  The  Paradise  of  Children,"  "  The 
Three  Golden  Apples,"  "The  Miraculous  Pitcher,"  "The 
Chimaera,"  "  The  Minotaur,"  "  The  Pygmies,"  "The  Dragon's 
Teeth,"  "  Circe's  Palace,"  "  The  Pomegranate  Seeds,"  and 
"  The  Golden  Fleece."  The  plates  from  which  the  present 
edition  is  printed  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  wear,  nor  is  the 
paper  eveiything  that  could  be  desired.  Children,  however, 
are  not  apt  to  be  critical  in  the  matter  of  typography  and  the 
covers  are  exceedingly  pretty,  (deorge  Bouiledge  and  Sons, 
%vo.    CUjthgtU.    1^.476.   Ilhtstratims.    Price  2s.) 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

We  have  seldom  come  across  a  more  excellent  or  more 
attractive  introduction  to  the  study  of  natural  history— a  most 
fascinating  pursuit— than  that  issued  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  under  the  title  of  Natural 

History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  for  the  Use  of  Young 
People.  It  is  adapted  from  the  German  of  Professor  von 
Schnbert  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
beautiful  coloured  plates,  with  letterpress  descriptions  pre- 
fixed. The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  work : — 

We  have  endeavoured  to  supply  a  aeries  of  good  ooloored  figures  of 
animals  which  may  be  used  efther  for  home  ^udy  or  for  comparison 
wltk  the  creatures  themselves.  When  we  have  no  opportunity  of  visiting 
museums  or  aoological  gardens,  coloured  figures  are  the  best  substitute. 


and  will  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  any 
animal  in  which  we  may  be  interested.  And  in  going  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Garden,  it  is  always  t>etter  to  form  some  definite  idea  beforehand 
of  any  animal  we  particularly  wish  to  see  or  to  examine.  If  we  do  this, 
we  should  find  our  visit  much  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  if 
we  went  without  any  previous  preparation,  or  any  special  object  in  view 
beyond  mere  sight-seeing  and  amusement. 

The  work  is  issued  in  three  sections.  Part  I.,  dealing  with 
"  Mammalia,"  contains  31  plates,  including  171  figures  and 
numerous  additional  illustrations  in  the  text.  Part  II. — 
"  Birds  " — consists  of  30  coloured  plates,  including  195  figures. 
Part  III.,  which  covers  an  extensive  ground,  describing 
reptiles,  amphibia,  fishes,  insects,  worms,  molluscs,  and 
zoophytes,  contains. 30  plates,  including  480  figures.  The 
animals,  birds,  reptiles  and  the  rest  are  arranged  according 
to  class,  order,  and  species,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  ade- 
quately and  popularly  described.  The  English  and  Latin 
names  are  in  all  cases  given.  ( Society  for  J^omoting  Chris^ 
tian  Knowledge.  Iblio.  Boards.  Price  each  part  Is.  6^., 
or  the  three pa/rts  in  one  volume  2\s.) 

The  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  Popular  Natural  History 

is  too  well  known  to  need  any  further  eulogium  here.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  and  has  been  re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  date. — (Routledge.  Crown  Hvo, 
Cloth.    Pp.  596.   Illustrations,  600.    Price  Is.  Sd.) 

Mrs.  Brightwen,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Selbome  Society 
has,  in  Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kindness,  produced  a  book 

which  every  Nature-lover  will  read  with  keen  interest.  Among 
the  many  engaging  pets  which  she  has  from  time  to  time  had 
in  her  possession  are  starlings,  wild-ducks,  a  jay,  a  young 
cnckoo,  a  nuthatch,  tit  mice,  harvest  mice,  a  mole,  and  a 
sacred  beetle  from  the  Nile.  Concerning  these  various  pets 
she  has  many  a  pretty  anecdote  to  tell.  Happily,  the  spirit 
of  Coleridge's  lines — 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 
All  things  both  great  and  small — 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  breasts  of  a  few,  so  that 
Mrs.  Brightwen's  book  will  find  sympathetic  readers  on  every 
hand.  The  young  cuckoo,  whose  portrait,  from  the  facile  pen 
of  Mr.  F.  C  Gould,  we  reproduce,  was  found  in  the  lamentable 
condition  shown  in  the  sketch  in  a  gravel  walk.  He 
had  lost  his  foster-parents  and  was  dying  of  hunger. 
"In  a  few  days,"  says  Mrs.  Brightwen,  "ho  grew  into  a 
vigorous,  active  bird,  flying  round  the  room  and  too  wild  to 
be  retained  in  safety.  He  was  therefore  let  loose,  and  soon 
flew  out  of  sight.  I  should  hope  he  was  quite  able  to 
support  himself  by  his  own  exertions.  I  must  say  he 
showed  no  gratitude  for  my  benevolent  succour  in  his  time 
of  need."  Perhaps  the  most  delightful  chapter  in  this  most 
delightful  book  is  that  on  "ZoS,  the  Nuthatch."  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  %vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  230.  Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gmld 
and  Author,  Price  3*.  6d.) 
Dick*s  Holidays  and  what  he  did  with  Them  is 

chiefly  remarkable  for  its  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  a  . 
large  number,  all  excellently  reproduced.  The  titles  of  a  few 
of  the  chapters  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  book:  "Spring  in  Our  Wood,"  "How  We 
Went  Fishing,"  "  Our  Garden  by  the  Sea,"  "  Fern  Huntmg," 
"Over  the  HiUs,"  "Under  the  Microscope,"  "Through  the 
Lanes,"  "  Through  a  Cornfield,"  "  In  a  Conservatory,"  and 
"  On  a  Steam  Launch."  The  book  is  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Dick,  whose  father  has  taken  a  cottage  in  the  country  for 
six  months.  Uncle  Charlie,  an  amateur  naturalist,  appears 
upon  the  scene,  and  supplies  such  popular  science  as  is 
required.  The  aim  of  the  author,  Mr.  James  Weston,  was 
simply  to  produce  a  "Picture  Book  of  Country  Life  for 
Children."  This  he  has  done.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Svo. 
Cloth,  giU  edges.  Pp.  196.  Hundreds  of  iUuetrations. 
Price  3*.  ^.) 

Every  boy  and* girl  who  loves  animals  ought  to  possess  a 
copy  of  Our  Animal  Friends,  a  delightful  volume  of  aneo« 
dotes  Issued  by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers.  It  is  a  perfect 
treasury  of  interesting  stories  about  the  dog,  the  cat,  the 
horse,  and  the  elephant.  The  fidelity,  educabiUty,  and 
sagacity  of  the  dog ;  the  conragOy^ldness,  memory,  and 
inteUigenoe  of  the  c^)}^|fj  gcg^i^@|q@B0|i@iendiu^ 
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ance  of  the  horse  ;  and  the  docility  and  obedience  of  the 
elephant— these  and  many  other  lovable  qualities  in  the 
animals  named  are  illustrated  by  numerous  authentic 
instances  in  which  they  have  been  exhibited.  The  pictures, 
of  which  there  are  a  goodly  number,  are  almost  as  delightful 
as  the  letter-press.  (IK  and  IL  Chambers,  8w.^  CUfth. 
Pj},  224.    Price  2*.) 

The  Language  of  Flowers  is  a  little  book,  very 

daintily  got  up  and  illustrated  with  twelve  very  pretty 
designs  of  children.  Each  flower  is  here  with  its  symbolic 
meaning. — (Nister.   Small  ^to.  Cloth.   Price  2*.) 

The  hero  of  Bob,  the  Spotted  Terrier,  whose  portrait, 
by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  accompanies  this  notice,  has  written 
bis  own  memoirs,  and  very  interesting  they  are  too.  "  IJob," 
as  he  himself  tells  as,  was  reared  by  a  beggar,  who  sold  him 
to  a  showman.    The  showman  taught  him  a  host  of 


clever  tricks,  and,  in  return,  Bob  nearly  made  his 
master's  fortune.  He  next  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
soldier,  who  takes  him  to  Jamaica,  and  upon  his  return 
to  this  country  is  presented  to  a  young  lady,  whom  he 
accompanies  to  Bath,  then  the  fashionable  rendezvous.  In 
the  end  Bob  becomes  the  property  of  a  Gloucestershire 
squire,  by  whom  he  is  taught  to  hunt,  and  with  whom  he 
remains  until  he  dies  in  prosperity  at  a  good  old  age.  The 
story  is  pleasantly  told,  and  appropriately  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir. — {Routledge  and  Sons.  %ro.  Cloth.  Pp. 
160.    Many  IllustratioTis.    Price  1«.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  than  Mr.  Joseph  JacoVs 
admirable  collection  of  English  Fairy  Tales.  It  is,  in  fact, 
two  delicious  books  rolled  into  one.  From  the  child's  point 
of  view,  it  consists  of  some  forty  odd  fairy  tales,  everyone  of 
them  more  amusing  and  interesting  than  the  last.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  folk-lore,  it  is  much  more 
than  this ;  it  is  the  best  collection  ever  made  of  English  folk 
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tales,  fresh  from  the  lips  of  the  actual  narrators.  For 
quaintness  of  diction  and  raciness  of  the  soil,  nothing  could 
surpass  the  style  of  the  narrative.  These  old  stories,  indeed, 
descend  to  us,  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  have  come,  from  barbaric 
days,  and  breathe  reminiscences  of . 
barbaric  customs— slavery,  polygamy, 
witchcraft,  cannibalism,  forgotten 
creeds,  lialf-dead  superstitions.  The 
notes  bring  out  such  points  in  full;  I 
they  show  us  the  survivors  of  savage 
thought  or  savage  law  in  "Tom  Tit 
Tot,"  in  the  legend  of  ♦*  Childe  Roland,** 
in  the  "  Three  Heads  of  the  Well,"  in 
the  "Lairdly  Worm  of  Spindleston 
Heugh."  In  short,  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
given  us  the  best  philosophy  of  English 
folk  tales  we  have  yet  seen  published. 
Nor  do  Mr.  Batten's  clever  illustrations 
fall  short  of  the  text,  they  are  devised  throughout  in  the 
true  mjrstic  spirit  of  the  strange  old  myths  they  evivify 
before  our  eves  in  such  dainty  outline. — {jJavid  Nuit.  Crotcn 
8ro.  Cloth.  Priced.) 

"  Brownies,  like  fairies  and  goblins,  are  supposed  to  delight 
in  harmless  pranks  and  helpful  deeds.  They  work  and  sport 
while  weary  households  sleep,  and  never  allow  themselves  to 
be  seen  by  mortal  eyes."  These  are  the  words  with  which 
Mr.  Palmer  Cox  introduces  Another  BrOWnle  Book  to  his 
readers.  The  majority  of  pictures  and  verses  have  already 
appeared  in  the  St.  Nicholas'  Magazlm,  but  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  them  and  who  want  an  illustrated  picture  book 
for  the  nursery,  we  cannot  do  better  than  advise  theni  to  buy 
this  amusing  book.  Each  page  teems  with  illustrations  of 
the  most  humorous  character,  and  the  verses  which  ac- 
company them  are  very  droll. — (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Crofcn 
Ato.   Cloth.    Pp.  144.    Price  6*.) 

,  Flower-lore,  an  interesting  study,  is  treated  in  a  very  sympa- 
thetic fashion  by  Miss  Beateix  F.  Cbesswell  in  Alexis 
and  His  Flowers,  The  information  is  conveyed  in  dialogue 
form,  the  book  containing  numerous  colloquies  between  Alexis 
(a  little  boy  passionately  fond  of  flowers)  and  the  flowers  in 
the  conservatory,  Dame  Nature,  and  others.  The  following 
extract  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  contents  of  the  book  : — 

Over  the  Forget-me-nots  the  cousins  had  quite  an  amicable  rivalry  as 
to  which  should  tell  most  stories.  First,  there  was  the  tale  of  the  knight 
nnd  lady  strolling  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  by  which  grew  a  little  l>lua 
flower.  The  lady  asked  for  some,  and  the  knight,  bendiiig  over  to  get  it, 
was  overbalanced  l)y  his  heavy  armour.  He  fell  into  the  deep  water  and 
was  drowned,  first  throwing  the  flowers  on  shore,  and  crying  out, 
*•  Forget-me-not." 

It  was  the  last  flower  coloured  at  the  creation,  and  so  afraid  of  being 
overlooked  that  it  cried  to  God  :  "  Forget-me-not,"  and  his  Maker  bid 
the  flower  for  ever  retai-i  the  name  to  remind  it  that  once  it  had  doulited 
Him.   .   .  . 

Mary  told  Alexis  how  she  had  walked  over  t  he  battle-field  of  Waterloo, 
and  there  gathered  Forget-me-nots  among  the  com— Forget-me-nots 
that  are  said  never  to  have  grown  there  until  they  sprang  from  the  seed 
of  a  little  plant  carried  next  the  heart  of  a  young*  Englishman  who  w^as 
killed  in  the  battle. 

The  book  contains  something  about  almost  every  flower 
that  blows,  and  should  be  read  with  delight  by  young  and 
old  alike.  (T.  Usher  Unwin.  Cloth.  Gilt  edyes.  P^.  214. 
IllnstratioTis.  Price  Ss.  Qd.) 

A  new  edition  has  been  published  of  Dr.  George  Mac- 
Donald's  Light  Princess,  a  very  pretty  volume  of  fairy 
tales  with  illustrations. — (^Llachie.  Crojcn  8tv.  Cloth. 
Pp.  192.    Price  2s.) 

*' A  Christmas  book  from  the  Antipodes" — that  is  the  best 
description  of  Miss  Kato  McCosh  Clark's  *  story,  A 
Southern  Cross  Fairy  TaTe.  She  reminds  her  English 
readers  that  **  there  are  crrowing  up  under  the  Southern 
Cross  generations  of  children  with  English  speech  and 
English  hearts,  to  whom  the  Yule-log  at  Christmas  is 
unmeaning,  and  the  snow  unknojaqi.'*   No  dmibt  there  are 
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plenty  of  children  in  the  old  country— where  snow  and  the 
Yulc  log  happily  make  their  appearance  in  due  season— who 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Christmas  is  liked  among  those  who 

....  walk 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
Far  off,  and  hold  their  heads  to  other  stars. 
And  breathe  in  oouverse  seasons. 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  apparently  ransacked  the  whole  field 
of  Continental  folk  and  fairy  tale  to  provide  materials  for  his 
new  book,  The  Red  Fairy  Book  (a  companion  volume  to 
the  "Blue  Fairy  Book,"  which  was  published  last  autumn), 
and  very  well  he  has  succeeded,  for  the  result  makes  far  and 
away  the  best  Christmas  book  of  the  season.   Mr.  Lang  has 


JSTER 


From  **  Engliih  Fairy  Tales,' 


Mies  Clark's  story  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and,  while  seeking 
to  amuse  is  intended  to  convey  much  pleasant  and  useful 
information.  "  New  Zealand,"  as  the  author  remarks,  **  is  a 
land  full  of  natural  wonders  and  natural  beauty;  its  vegeta- 
tion and  its  fauna  are  in  every  way  remarkable."  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  render  all  allusions  to  these  wonders,  as 
well  as  the  pictorial  represent^itions  of  them,  interesting 
and  true  to  nature.  (^Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  4to. 
Pp.  56.   Numerous  Tllmtrations.    Price  5a.) 


only  edited  this  book;  various  hands  ha"^^  aided  him  in  the 
translation  and  adaptation  of  the  foreign  fairy  tales ;  Mrs. 
Lang,  Miss  Bruce,  Miss  May  Sellar,  and  many  others  have  all 
helped  to' produce  this  charming  book,  and  the  editor  himself 
has  condensed  "  The  Story  of  Sigurd  "  from  the  prose  version 
of  the  "  Volsunga  Saga,"  by  Mr.  William  Morris.  Some  of 
the  tales  are  quite  fresh  to  English  readers,  notably  "  The 
Death  of  Koschei  the  Deathless "  and  "  Minnikin."  The 
illustrations  deserve  a  special  woni-qf  praise.  J'hey  are  very 
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The  SouUieni  Cross, 

We  have  before  us  two  of  the  volumes  of  the 
*'  Old  Corner  Series  " — a  new  series  of  favourite 
fairy  tales  for  the  very  young.  Mr.  Cha.seraore's 
illustrations  are  the  only  new  things  about  these 
books,  and  they  are  very  good,  but  his  women 
are  rather  too  modern — they  remind  one  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  comic  papers. — Aladdin,  and 

The  Story  of  Bluebeard.    ( On/fit k  and 

Farran.  Small  \to.  Boards.  Pp.  24.  Price  6rf. 
each.) 

We  have  come  across  few  books  this  season 
which  we  can  recommend  more  cordially  than 

The  Air  Child  and  Other  New  Fairy  Tales, 

by  Miss  Frances  H.  Low.  All  the  stories  are  new, 
and  nearly  all  are  charmingly  told.  Perhaps  the 
prettiest  series  is  that  entitled  "Dust-Heap 
Stories,"  in  which  a  broken  gold  stud,  a  slate 
pencil,  a  rag-doll,  and  a  sea-shell,  all  relate  their 
experiences.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  Miss  Low's 
treatment  of  it  is  at  once  original  and  successful. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  fancy,  humour,  and 
pathos  in  her  modest  little  volume,  and  we  look 
forward  confidently  to  a  finer  edition,  with  illus- 
trations worthy  of  the  excellence  of  the  text.— 
(Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  184. 
Price  Ss.  6<f.) 
Another  charming  book  is  Wanted,  a  King ; 

or,  How  Merle  Set  the  Nursery  Rhymes  to 

Rights.  By  Maggie  Browne.  It  is  impossible 
adequately  to  describe  the  book  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal ;  it  must  suffice  ns  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  of  the  kind 


which  has  appeared  since  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll  wrote  '*  Alice  in 
Wonderland."  There  are  numerous  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Harry  Furniss — one  of  which,  representing  Merle  and  the 
"Four -and- Twenty  Blackbirds,"  the  publishers  have  kindly 
allowed  us  to  reproduce.— (tizwc/Z  and  Co.  Svo.  Cloth. 
6HU  top.    Pp.  182.   Price  3*.  6rf.) 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew's  maps  and  atlases  are  well  known 
as  being  among  the  best  that  <ire  published.  Messrs. 
Nelson  and  Sons  have  sent  us  his  Royal  Atlas  and 
Gazetteer  of  Australasia,  a  really  wonderful  specimen 
of  a  clear  and  concise  atlas.  Besides  the  usual  political 
features,  a  number  of  pages  are  given  to  maps  on  specialist 
subjects— the  distribution  of  live  stock,  minerals,  &c.,  the 
extent  of  exploration,  geological  structure,  and  mean  annual 
rainfall.  In  addition,  the  atlas  contains  general  geographical 
statistics  and  an  exhaustive  gazetteer.  {Nelsan.  Iniperiul  Svo, 
Cloth.   Maps  28.   Price  I2s.) 

Readers  must  not  be  frightened  at  Fortund  du  Boisgobey's 
name  on  the  title-page  of  this  book.  It  is  no  detective  story 
of  modern  Paris,  but  a  cleverly  written  book  for  boys.  The 
time  of  the  story  is  1G52,  and  the  hero,  the  Chevalier  de 
Tourville  is  a  lad  of  noble  family,  who  goes  to  sea,  and  whose 
adventures  with  the  Corsairs  are  very  graphically  told,  while 
much  information  is  incidentally  given  about  lYance  in  the 
17th  century  and  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  volume  teems 
with  illustrations  by  Adrien  Marie,  the  Frsnch  artist.  The 
Ocean  Knight.  By  Fortune  du  Boisgobby.— (/!  Wanic, 
Cro/cnito.    Cloth.  '  Pp. 'SOO.   Illustrated.    Price  7s.  Qd.) 

Mr.  Fenn's  books  are  always  prime  favourites  with  boys — 
there  is  always  such  a  breeziness  both  about  his  heroes  and 
his  incidents.  Nolens  Volens  is  the  title  of  his  latest  story, 
which  has  been  appearing  as  a  serial  in  "  A  1."  The  period  of 
the  tale  is  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  and  the  hero — 
Lindon  Lavington— lives  with  his  uncle  in  Bristol  and  works 
in  his  counting-house.  Some  money  is  stolen  and  Lindon  is 
suspected.  This  so  incenses  him  that  he  decides  to  run  away, 
and  makes  his  way  down  to  the  docks  in  order  to  get  taken 
on  board  one  of  the  outward-going  ships.   However,  he  re- 
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pents,  and  is  making  his  way  home  in  company  with  his 
ancle's  foreman  Jim  Wimble,  when  they  are  seized  by  a  press 
gang  and  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  going  to  the  South  Seas. 


From  the  *'  Red  Fairy  Book," 


They  have  numerous  exciting  adventures — once  they  attempt 
to  desert  and  only  just  escape  being  shot — but  eventually 
they  get  back  to  Bristol,  where  they  find  that  the  thief  is  dis- 
covered and  that  all  is  forgiven. — {Partridge.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth.   Pj).  HQ.   Fully  illustrated.    Price  os.) 

The  fact  that  a  merabar  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  has 
contributed  an  introduction  to  the  latest  edition  of  The 
Doyle  Fairy  Book  need  deter  no  one  from  presenting  the 
book  to  any  young  friend  who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter 
from  the  story  point  of  viev/.  Both  the  introduction — which 
is  decidedly  interesting — and  the  memoir  of  Doyle — which 
is  even  more  so — may  be  skipped  by  any  young  lady  or  gentle- 
man into  whose  hands  the  books  may  fall.  They  are  not  likely 
to  skip  any  of  the  tales.  There  are  twenty- nine  of  them, 
and  they  are  translated  by  Mr.  Anthony  R.  Montalba  from 
various  languages  —  from  the  Danish,  the  Hebrew,  the 
German,  the  French,  the  Upper  Lusatian,  the  Russian,  the 
Swedish,  the  Polish,  the  Italian,  the  Arabic,  the  Hungarian, 
the  Bohemian,  the  Norwegian,  and  the  Sanscrit.  The  pictures 
are  all  very  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  late  Richard 
Doyle.  One  of  these,  illustrating  the  Hungarian  fairy  tale 
of  **The  Glass  Hatchet,"  is  reproduced.— (J9efl»  and  Son, 
Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  582.    Price  5s.) 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Prince  Ppiglo,  by  Mr. 
Andbkw  Lang,  is  still  in  print.  (Arrorvsmith.  8vo.  Cloth, 
Pp.  199.    Illustrations  hy  Gordon  Browne.    Price  3«.  %d.) 

A  Peep  into  Cat-Land  is  one  of  those  senseless  books 
which  have  been  produced  in  such  numbers  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  They  seem  to  teach  nothing,  and  they  are  not 
particularly  amusing,  and  yet  they  appear  to  have  sold 
largely.  Some  of  Miss  Howell's  cat  pictures  in  this  book  are 
well-drawn,  and  may  perhaps  please  very  little  children. 
(F.  Wame.   ^to.   Boards.   Pp.  32.   Price  28.  Gd.) 


John  Chinaman  is  an  excellent  picture-book  for  very 
Bmall  children.  Mr.  Rowe  Livingstone's  verses  are  clever, 
and  he  manages  in  them  to  give  a  good  deal  of  information 
as  to  Chinese  manners  and  customs.  The  illustrations  are 
full  of  humour,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  they  are  of 
Chinese  or  English  design.  Wliichever  they  are  they  are 
good,  but  they  might  have  been  a  little  less  highly  coloured. 
—{trri^tfith  and  Farran.    lloyalito.    Boards.    Price  hs.) 

Bread  and  Honey  i^  a  pretty  book,  crammed  full  of 
pictures,  which  are  sure  to  please  our  little  ones.  The 
majority  of  the  pictures  are  in  colours,  but  a  large  number 
are  in  pen  and  ink.—  {Nister.  Crown  Ato.  Boards.  Pric^ 
28.  Cd.) 

The  ''Coronet  Library  for  Boys  "—another  of  Messrs, 
Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.'s  excellent  cheap  series — has 
recently  received  two  additions.    The  one  is  The  RaJah'S 

Legacy ;  or,  The  Secret  of  a  Hindoo  Temple,  by  Mr. 

David  Ker ;  the  other  The  LOg  Of  the  Bonibastes,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Frith.  Both  are  well  worth  reading.— <8w?. 
Cloth.   Pp.  240  and  318  respectively.    Price  2s.  &d.  each.) 

A  very  delightful  present  is  Mr.  Henry  Friths  translation 
of  L6on  Gautier  s  Chivalry,  issued  in  a  manner  entirely 
worthy  of  the  book  by  Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons.  It 
is  a  pleasantly  readable  account  of  the  origin  of 
chivalry,  and  of  its  code  ;  of  the  espousals  of  the  knight,  of 
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his  domestic  and  military  life,  and  of  his  death.  The  book 
is  fittingly  dedicated  "  to  the  memory  of  Miguel  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  who  laughed  at  chivaky  in  his  books,  and  was  a 
true  *  chevalier '  in  his  life,"  and  "  to  the  greatest  of  Spanish 


/Vow    Wanted  a  King," 

authors,  and  to  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  of  Spain — 
the  author  of  *  Don  Quixote '  the  iR^ounded  knight  of 
Lepanto." — {Boutledge  and  Sons.  ^vo.  Cloth.  6iU  ed^a. 
Pp.  xii.  600.   Numeroui  illustrations.   Price  Is.  ^d.) 


The  name  of  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  is  almost  sufficient  in? 

itself  to  recommend  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep. 

We  need  only  add  that  it  is  an  interesting  tale  of  the  sea, 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  author's  reputation. — (Society 
for  Promoting  Christ  inn  Knowledge.  8w.  Cloth.  Pp.  250. 
Illustrations.  Price  2s.  (>d.) 

Another  interesting  story  of  life  on  the  "  salt,  salt  sea," 

will  be  found  in  Dieky  Beaumont ;  his  Perils  and  Ad- 
ventures, a  gift  book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Knight. 
— (  H^ard,  Lock  and  Co.  Svo.  Cloth,  Pp.  282.  Illustratians^ 
Price  2s.  Qd.) 

Our  Little  Dots  is  not  the  annual  volume  of  any 
magazine;  but  it  is  a  delightful  book  for  all  that.  The 
coloured  frontispiece— " Coaxing  is  better  than  scratching" 
— is  very  pretty,  as  are  most  of  the  other  illustrations  in  the 
volume.  The  stories  are  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  com- 
prehended by  children  of  three  and  upwards.  Altogether,. 
*'Our  Little  Dots"  bears  out  the  promise  of  the  sub- title, 
and  is  a  collection  of  "  pretty  pictures  and  stories  for  little- 
girls  and  boys."  We  have  tried  it  upon  one  little  dot " — a- 
young  lady  just  two  years  and  three  months  old— and  with 
the  happiest  effects  imaginable.  (Religious  Tract  Society^ 
4to.   Pp.  192.   Pri^e  Is.  Gd.,  2s.,  and  2s.  Gd.) 

Maria  and  I  is  an  amusing  volume  of  sketches,  by  Edgar 
Lee,  which  original  y  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Moonshine. 
The  author  claims  that  the  majority  of  the  sketches  are  based 
on  actual  experiences  of  his  matrimonial  state.  If  this  is  so,, 
we  can  only  pity  him,  for  the  scrapes  into  which  he  got  him- 
self were  innumerable.  The  sketches  bear  titles  such  as 
**  Amateur  Theatricals,"  "  Company  Promoting,"  and  "  My 
Precocious  Nephew."  The  illu.strations — ^as  humorous  as  the 
text— are  by  Mr.  W.  Dewar. — (Arrorcsmith,  Crown  Svo. 
Stiff  paper.  P/?.  256.    Price  2s.) 

Favourite  Stories  for  the  Nursery  is  an  illustrated 

collection  of  nursery  tales  for  very  little  children.  The  print 
is  good,  which  is  a  great  thing  in  books  of  this  class. — 
(Nelson.    Croivn  %vo.   Poards.   Pp.  128    Price  Is.) 

HazeU'S  Annual.— We  have  seen  an  advance  copy  of  the 
New  Edition  for  1891,  and  it  is  be)'ond  question  the  Hand- 
book par  excellence.  Its  usefulness  has  been  further  enhanced 
by  t  ie  most  careful  revision  of  all  facts  right  up  to  date,  and 
by  the  addition  of  200  new  biographies,  including  those  of 
the  leading  Colonial  statesmen.  The  departments  dealing 
with  Literature,  the  Labour  Question,  and  Foreign  Trade  are 
specially  worthy  of  notice,  while  the  Index  to  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  five  preceding  additions  is  the 
only  thing  which  was  necessary  to  make  "  Hazell's  Annual " 
the  most  handy  Encycloj  ajdia  in  existence.  If  the  hard- 
pressed  business  man  had  no  other  library  than  this  compact 
'^^nlume,  he  would  still  by  its  perusal  be  able  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  every  topic  of  current  political  and  social  interest. 
^-(Uazell,  Watson  and  Viney.  Crown  ^vo.  Cloth.  Price  3^.6^^). 
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THE  LAW  AND  THE  LAWyE|lS. 


BOON  after  the  commencement  of  the  sittings  the 
Law  Journal  directed  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  the  somewhat  unusual  circumstance  that  all 
the  fifteen  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
were  available  for  judicial  work  at  the  same  time. 
"Fourteen  of  them  were  actually  sitting  in  Court,  forming 
three  Divisional  Courts  and  seven  Coiuts  for  the  trial  of 
jury  and  non-jury  cases.  Mr.  Justice  WiUs  sat  with  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  and  Baron  Huddleston 
was  at  Chambers.*'  Elsewhere,  however,  in  the  Royal 
•Courts  of  Justice  there  are  several  absentees  owing  to 
illness.  Since  then  Lord  Justice  Cotton — justly  character- 
ised by  the  Solicitors'  Journal  as  an  eminently  accurate 
iind  learned  lawyer,  and  a  wise,  acute,  courteous,  and  fair- 
minded  judge — has  retired.  Mr.  Justice  Kay  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  vacant  seat  on 
the  Bench  has  been  filled  up  by  the  popular  appointment 
of  Mr.  Robert  Romer,  Q.C.,  hitherto  the  leader  of  the 
<Court  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty. 

RKSTEICTIONS  OX  NEW  TRIALS. 

A  ver^  important  statement  was  made  by  the  Master 
of  the  RoUs  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sittings 
•as  to  principles  by  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  be  guided 
in  ^nting  or  refusing  applications  for  new  trials  in  cases 
which  have  been  tried  oy  a  judge  and  jury.  It  was  pointed 
»out  in  our  last  issue  that  a  very  important  change  was  intro- 
'duced  by  a  provision  in  the  Judicature  Act,  1 890,  which  came 
into  operation  on  October  24th,  that  all  motions  for  new 
trials,  or  to  set  aside  verdicts  or  judgments  in  any  case 
where  there  had  been  a  trial  by  jury,  should  be  made  to 
<the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  must  consist  of  at  least 
three  judges,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  to  a  Divisional  Court. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  granting  a  new  trial  simply  meant,  in  prac- 
tical result,  the  imposition  of  heavy  additional  costs  on 
the  parties  without  any  sufficient  reason  to  justify  it,  and 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  judicature  has  been  to 
prevent  multipUcity  of  trials.  He  then  proceeded  to  lay 
^own  the  following  rules : — A  new  trial  will  not  be  granted 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  unless  (1)  it  be  made  clear 
that  there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  (2)  Where 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  made  on  the  ground  that 
.evidence  has  been  improperly  rejected,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  not  grant  a  new  trial  in  cases 
wnere  it  sees  that  the  evidence  in  question,  if 
admitted,  would  have  no  difiiarence  in  the  result 
:at  which  the  litigants  have  already  arrived. 
The  Law  Journal^  in  commenting  upon  this  subject, 
points  out  that  these  principles  are  in  accordance  with 
the  judicature  rules,  and  with  a  well-known  decision  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  "  Remarks  of  the  same  kind,'*  it 
goes  on  to  say,  "  have  been  made  scores  of  times  by  judges 
before,  and  notably  b^  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  himseff." 
The  importance  of  their  repetition  at  the  present  juncture 
is  that  it  is  not  intended  that  new  trials  shall  be  granted 
any  more  freely  under  the  new  system,  when  the  applicant 
must  go  direct  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  than  under  the 
old,  when  he  had  his  two  chances  of  success — one  with 
the  High  Court  and  the  other  with  the  Court  of  Appeal. 


CAN  A  CORPORATION  BE  LIBELLED? 

An  interesting  case,  in  which  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens  of  Manchester  were  plainti^,  came  before  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  involving  the  question  whether  a 
Corporation  could  bring  an  action  in  respect  of  a  libel 
charging  it  with  scandalous  and  abominable  expenditure, 
of  wliidi  the  bulk  of  the  members  were  in  woful  and 
pitiable  ignorance."  The  Court  decided  that  such  an 
action  could  not  be  maintained.  The  groimds  of  the 
decision  weie  based  on  the  principle  enunciated  in  a  case 
decided  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  a 
Corporation  could  not  sue  in  respect  of  a  charge  of  corrup- 
tion (just  as  it  could  not  sue  in  respect  of  an  imputation 
of  murder,  or  incest,  or  adultery),  "  for  a  Corporation  could 
not  be  guilty  of  corruption,  although  the  individuab 
composing  it  might  be.'' 

THE  WORK  OF  COUNTY  COURTS. 

The  Solicitors^  Jow-nal  comments  at  some  length  upon 
the  new  position  of  the  county  courts  and  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  they  reUeve  the  High  Court  of  the  burden 
of  Utigation.  The  result  to  whicn  the  returns  bring  ua 
ia  that  the  county  courts,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
business,  which,  in  1889,  compiised,  in  round  numbers, 
over  a  million  plaints,  and  to  the  responsible  work  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
which  in  1889  wa^  represented  by  341  cases,  also  disposed 
of  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of 
actions  commenced  in  the  High  Court  and  which  come  to 
trial.  Our  contemporary  contends  that  in  consequence  of 
this  altered  state  of  things  the  coimty  court  judges  are 
entitled  to  more  generous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament than  has  hitherto  been  extended  to  them.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  increase  of  business  in  the  county 
courts  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  certainly  most 
noteworthy. 

COSTS  AND  THE  JUDICATURE  ACT  OF  1890. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  the  provision  in  the  Judicature 
Act,  1890,  with  reference  to  costs,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  most  careful  consideration.  The  effect  of 
the  enactment  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  that, 
"  subject  to  the  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules,  and  to  t^o 
express  provisions  of  any  statute,  whether  made  before  or  - 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (October  24th),  all 
costs  are  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  or  judge." 
It  has  been  characterised  in  some  quarters  as  an  enact- 
ment "  of  tremendous  importance."  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  state  the  opinion  expressed  on  the  other  side, 
we  may  give  a  compressed  account  of  its  history  as 
recounted  by  an  experienced  and  able  correspondent  of 
the  Solicitors  Journal.  The  section  was  not  in  the  Bill  as  it 
lefttlie  House  of  Commons,  nor  even  initas  it  was  amended 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  third  reading 
in  the  Lonls,  and  was  accepted,  nem,  con,y  without  debate 
in  either  House.  "  No  one  quite  knows  what  it  means, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  Lord  Chancellor  holds  the  key  to  the 
mystery.  The  result  at  which  the  Solicitors^  Journal  and 
their  correspondent  arrive  is  that  the  section  introduces 
no  change,  and  is  absolutely  devoid  of  any  meaning 
whatever." 

^   Thomas  Brett. 
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DARWIN'S  SUCCESSOR  AT  HOME. 


D' 


HE  hero  of  the  hour  in  biological  science,  upon 
whom  Darwin's  mantle  seems  to  have  descended, 
is  Dr.  August  Weismann,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  in  Baden.  It  is 
now  some  threa  or  four  years  since  scientific  circles  in 
this  country  began  to  be 
interested  in  Dr.  Weis- 
mann's  theory  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  tlie  genn-plasm, 
summarized  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Review  by 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  —  a 
theory  which,  whatever 
be  the  issue  of  the  con- 
troversy which  it  has  pro- 
yoked,  will  assuredly  muk 
in  the  future  as  one  of 
the  lK)ldest  and  most 
masterful  conceptions  of 
science,  -forming  a  fitting 
supplement  to  Darwin's 
theories  of  the  evtJution 
of  life.  Professor  Weis- 
mann is  the  scientist  who 
has  essayed  to  fc»llow  with 
the  microscope  the  history 
of  the  germ-plasm  which 
is  carried  over  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  His 
researches  have  led  him  to 
the  fornmlation  of  a 
theory  assei-ting,  in  the 
first  place,  the  continuity 
of  this  matter  from  the 
beginnhig  of  life.  This 
is  supplemented  by  a 
strikingly  bold  and  simple 
explanation  of  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  sex,  and 
— more  important  still — 
by  a  tlieory  of  far-reaching 
import  which  denies  the 
possibility  of  transmission 
to  a  descendant  of  any 
quality  acquired  by  the 
individual  after  birth. 

It  would  be  liard  to  exceed  in  stmnge  and  weird  interest 
the  history  which  Professor  Weismann  hjis  sketched  of 
those  mysterious  atoms  of  protoplasm  in  which  our 
bodies  originate,  extending,  as  he  tells  us,  in  an  unbroken 
and  immortal  chain  l)ack  to  the  very  beginning  of  life 
itself.  In  his  researches  amongst  these  units  of  life  he 
has  carried  Darwinism  a  step  further  back  towards  the 
origin  of  things  than  did  his  master.  He  has,  in  fact, 
sought  to  discover  in  forces  workuig  among  the  atoms,  out 
(»f  which  all  life  is  built,  kws  which  are  still  shaping  the 
course  of  evolution,  and  which  have  now  their  highest 
and  widest  seat  of  action  in  human  society.  Darwmism, 
originally  a  scientific  hypothesis,  has  invaded  nearly  every 


PROFESSOR  WEISMANN. 


province  of  thought  at  the  present  time.  It  has  trans- 
formed  science  ;  it  has  re-constructed  philosophy.  As 
the  creeds  turn  uneasily  on  the  defensive  towards  it. 
Even  behind  the  social  question  it  looms  upas  a  great  unde- 
fined problem,  which  to  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most 

thoughtful  will  somehow 
have  to  be  settled  with 
in  that  ideal  society  of 
the  future  which  is  now 
the  dream  of  Socialism. 

We  are  likely  to  hear 
much  of  Professor  Weis- 
mann and  his  theories  in 
the  future.  The  contro- 
versy which  his  views 
have  excited  in  this- 
country  shows  no  signs 
of  abating.  A  new  edition 
of  the  translation  of  his 
essays  published  last  year 
by  the  Claj'endon  Presf^ 
is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  will  shortly  bo 
issued.  At  tiie  present 
time  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  interview 
which  Professor  Weis- 
mann was  good  enough 
to  give  me  a  few  weeks- 
ago  at  his  home  in  Frei- 
burg is  likely  to  be  of 
general  interest. 

Professor  Weismann 
lives  in  a  detached 
English-looking  house  in. 
the  Stadtstrasse,  on  the- 
outskirts  of  the  cliarming. 
town  of  Freiburg  in 
Baden.  The  view  from 
the  front  windows  is  over 
the  vine-clad  slopes, 
which  stretch  upwards  to 
the  Black  Forest,  the 
dark  fringe  of  which  is 
just  visible  at  the  top. 
Freiburg  is  a  town  of 
many  stirring  war  memories,  but  it  is  known  to  the 
English  \'Lsitor  principally  on  account  of  its  situation 
close  to  souie  of  the  best  of  the  Bkck  Forest  scenery. 
It  is,  however,  at  the  present  time,  above  all  things,  an 
intellectual  centre,  a  university  town  housing  between 
900  and  1,300  students.  The  long  vacation  at  the  German 
universities  begins  at  the  end  of  J uly,  and  the  summer 
term  had  just  concluded  when  we  called  on  the  Professor. 
He  is  a  tall,  handsome-looking  man  with  much  of  the  poet 
in  his  striking  face.  He  looks  as  he  is — ^just  in  the  prime 
of  intellectual  life.  Having  beeirfeom  in  1884,  he  would 
be  now  about  56  Jj^flfe^  |g|;^4ij®@^£0V^ei8mann 
received  us  in  a  cluirming  little  sanctui^  amongst  his- 
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books.  As  we  entered  one  was  conscious,  however 
unworthily,  of  a  momenUry  ripple  of  national  pride. 
The  eye  caught  almost  at  once,  in  the  bust  of  Darwin 
over  the  Professor's  desk,  the  familiar  features  in 
marble  of  the  second  Newton  which  England  has 
:given  to  science.  The  bust  stood  appropriately  in 
the  place  of  honour,  and  under  those  heavy,  lowering 
eyebrows  of  the  great  English  naturalist  one  seemed  to 
be  at  once  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
Professor's  life  work. 

Professor  Weismann  speaks  English  very  fairly, 
smilingly  disowning,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion,  any  connec- 
tion between  the  accomplishment  and  the  fact  of  his 
possessing  an  English  son-in-law  in  Professor  Newton 
Parker.  The  conversation  at  first  turned  upon  the 
present  position  of  the  controversy  being  waged  about 
the  theory  of  the  non-transmission  to  ofispring  of 
qualities  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the  parent  and  the 
^jxperiments  which  had  been  made  in  France  and  England. 


they  made  a  mistake,  which  has  put  back  the  development 
of  the  biological  sciences  in  France  for  60  years.  It  is  true 
that  of  late  there  has  been  a  change,  and  the  rising 
generation  of  scientific  men  in  France  are  no  longer 
bound  '  the  traditions  of  their  piedecessors  ;  but  the 
loss  to  French  science  has  been  great. 

DARWINISM  AND  THE  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEMS. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  social  question 
in  Germany  and  England.  Professor  Weismann  admitted 
that  the  future  held  for  solution  grave  problems,  and  that 
upon  many  of  them  Darwinism  had  a  more  or  less  direct 
bearing.  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  bearing  he  thought 
his  own  theories  had  upon  these  problems.  Did  he,  I 
asked,  think  that  his  theory  of  the  non-transmission  to 
children  of  the  efiects  of  training  and  education  in  the 
parent  was  likely  to  modify  our  view  of  society.  Did  he,  for 
instance,  think  it  tended  to  establish  that  the  lower  classes 
in  the  towns,  if  allowed  a  fair  start  at  birth,  were  the  equals 
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DARWINISM  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

It  soon,  however,  travelled  into  wider  channels.  I 
lisked  Professor  Weismann  what  his  opinion  was  as  to 
the  efiect  of  Darwin's  work  upon  science  in  Germany. 

**  It  has  been  immense,"  he  said.  All  the  sciences 
liave  felt  it  more  or  less  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  particularize 
and  say  which  have  felt  it  more  than  the  others  ;  it  has 
transformed  many  of  them.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  attempt 
any  estimate  of  it.  Darwin  has  been  correctly  described 
AS  the  Newton  of  Biology.  I  said  so  in  opposition  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  at  the  time  when  his  theories 
were  first  discussed  in  this  country.  His  principles  are 
now  generally  accepted  by  German  men  of  science." 

**  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  Darwin  so 
slightly  influenced  science  in  France,  while  he  so  greatly 
influenced  the  scientific  mind  of  Germany  ? " 

Perhaps  in  some  degree  to  a  certain  national  jealoasy  ; 
they  would  not  give  up  Cuvier  for  Darwin  in  France.  But 


in  natural  inheritance  with  the  clasvses  above  them  ?  Pro- 
fessor Weismann  did  not  reply.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
these  were  questions  which  would  require  to  be  thought 
out  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  part  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Darwinian,  religion  had  played  in  the  evolution  of 
modem  society.  Professor  Weismann  was  very  decided  in 
his  views.  **  I  certainly  think,"  he  said,  that  religion 
has  been  a  most  important  factor  on  the  side  of  human 
evolution." 

**You  say  *  has  been.'  Do  you  consider  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  necessity  of  society  ? "  The  reply,  after 
a  short  pause,  was  a  decided  affirmative. 

"  Do  you  not  consider  that  Darwinism  has  made  belief 
in  the  tenets  of  Christianity  more  difficult  ? " 

**To  the  acuter  minds  thb  is  probably  so;  to  the 
multitude  it  does  not  much  matter. "  Professor  Weismann 
went  on  to  say  that  religion  had  never  rested  on  a  basis 
which  was  seriously  endangered  now. 
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**Tliere  will,"  he  said,  "always  remain  behind  some- 
thing which  there  is  no  hope  that  science  will  ever 
explain,  and  this  will  continue  to  form  the  basis  of 
religion  "  (a  view  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  come  to  hold). 

Here  Professor  Weismann  rose  and  took  down  a 
volume  from  the  shelf,  saying  as  he  did  so — '*I  have 
already  to  some  extent  expressed  myself  on  this  point.** 
The  book  he  had  taken  down  was  the  English  translation 
of  his  *'  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,"  published  by 
Sampson  Low.  Turning  to  the  section  On  the  Mechani- 
cal Conception  of  Nature,"  he  pointed  out  the  passages, 
reading  some  of  them  aloud  : — 

Although  I  maintain  that  a  purely  mechanical  conception 
of  the  processes  of  nature  is  alone  justifiable,  I  nevertheless 
believe  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  reason  to  renounce 
the  existence  of,  or  to  disown,  a  directive  power;  only  we 
must  not  imagine  this  to  interfere  directly  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe,  but  to  be  rather  behind  the  latter  as  the 
final  cau?e  of  this  mechanism  (p.  708). 

And  again  : — 

We  now  believe  that  organic  nature  must  be  conceived  as 
mechanical.  But  does  it  thereby  follow  that  we  must  totally 
deny  a  final  universal  cause  ?  Certainly  not.  It  would  be 
a  great  delusion  if  anyone  were  to  believe  that  he  had 
arrived  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  universe  by  tracing 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to 
mechanical  principles.  He 
would  thereby  forget  that 
the  assumption  of  eternal 
matter  with  eternal  laws  by 
no  means  satisfies  our  intel- 
lectual need  for  causality 
(p.  710). 

And  further, 

"Let  us  take  our  stand 
boldly  on  the  ground  of  the 
new  knowledge  and  accept 
the  direct  consequences 
thereof,  and  we  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  give  up  either 
morality  or  the  comforting 
conviction  of  being  part  of  a 
harmonious  world  as  a 
necessary  member  capable 
of  development  and  per- 
fection "(p.  717). 

Looking  at  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Darwinian,  Professor  Weismann  was  inclined  to 
rank  the  Reformation  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  social 
evolutionary  forces  of  modem  times.  The  moral  idea 
necessary  to  society  had  been  preserved,  and  more  room 
for  expansion  had  been  obtained  for  the  human  mind. 
As  a  sociologist  he  said  he  considered  the  new  churches  of 
Cxermany  and  England  as  constituting  a  higher  order  of 
^cial  force  than  that  contributed  by  Roman  Catholicism. 
He  did  not  admit,  he  said,  that  the  results  now  to  be  seen 
on  either  side  of  the  line  of  cleavage  produced  by  the 
Reformation  in  Europe  was  simply  a  question  of  race. 
Germany  and  England  owed  their  progress,  political  and 
matepal,  largely  to  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
mmd  which  came  with  the  new  era.  Roman  CathoUcism 
still  gave  m  Germany  an  anti-scientific  bias  to  the  mind  in 
education.  Comparatively  few,  he  said,  of  the  men  of 
science  at  the  German  universities  were  Roman  Catholic. 

PROFESSOR  WKISMANN's  LATEST  WORK. 

The  coming  edition  of  Professor  Weismann's  essays 
about  to  be  published  in  England  will  contain  three  new 
papers.    Those  already  published  have  been    The  Dura- 
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tion  of  Life,"  On  Heredity,"  **Life  and  Death,"  "  The 
Continuity  of  the  Germ-plasm,"  "The  Significance  of 
Sexual  Reproduction,"  '*0n  the  Number  of  Polar 
Bodies  and  their  Significance  in  Heredity,"  "On  the 
Supposed  Botanical  Proofs  of  the  Transmission  of 
Acquired  Characters,"  "The  Supposed  Transmission 
of  Mutilations."  It  will  be  within  the  recollection 
of  many  that  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  co- 
discoverer  with  Dan\in  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection,  caused  a  slight  sensation  last  year  in  some 
quarters.  In  his  book  on  Darwinism  he  concluded  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  whole  subject  by  finding  in  the 
human  mind  certain  faculties  peculiar  to  man,  the  origin 
and  development  of  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  on 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  Chief  amongst  these  were 
the  mathematical  faculty,  the  artistic  faculty,  and  the 
musical  faculty.  Professor  Weismann's  latest  work  has 
been  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  musical  faculty. 
Respeccingthe  faculties  in  question,  Mr.  Wallace  expressed 
himself : — 

It  appears  that  .  .  .  these  mental  powers  differ  widely 
from  those  which  are  essential  to  man,  and  are,  for  tie  most 
part,  common  to  him  and  the  lower  animals  ;  and  that  they 
could  not  therefore  possibly  have  been  developed  in  him 
by  means  of  the  law  of  natural  selection. 

And  he  went  on  to  attri- 
bute them  to  a  spiritual 
cause,  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

The  special  faculties  we 
have  been  discussing  clearly 
point  to  the  existence  in  man 
of  something  which  he  has 
not  derived  from  his  animal 
progenitors — something 
which  we  may  best  refer  to 
as  being  of  a  spiritual  essence 
or  nature  capable  of  pro- 
gressive development  under 
favourable  conditions.  On 
the  liypothesis  of  thisspiritual 
nature  superadded  to  the 
animal  nature  of  man  we  are 
abl^  to  understand  much 
that  is  otherwise  unin- 
telligible with  regard  to  him. 

Previous  to  this  Professor 
Weismann     had  himself 
Heredity  the  diflSculty  of 
selection,  for  the 


paper  on 


admitted  in  his  j-^^--     

accounting,  under  the  law  of  natural  o^iwi^xwi*,  x^^x  tuc 
development  in  man  of  what  we  call  the  talents,  conclud- 
ing, however,  with  the  following  passage  : — 

I  wish  to  show  that,  in  my  opinion,  talents  do  not  appear 
to  depend  upon  the  improvement  of  any  special  mental  quality 
by  continued  practice,  but  they  are  the  expression,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  bye  product,  of  the  human  mind  which  is  so- 
highly  developed  in  all  directions. 

Professor  Weismann  has  since  apparently  felt  that  this 
was  not  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  state  in  which  to  leave 
the  subject,  and  he  has  again  taken  it  up.  I  did  not  see 
his  paper,  but  I  understood  that  he  was  not  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Wallace,  and  that  he  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  origin  and  development  of  the  musical  faculty  on 
strictly  Darwinian  principles,  tracing  it  back  to  the  lower 
animals. 

PROFESSOR  WEISMANN*S  EARLY  LIFE. 

Professor  Weismann'is  father  was  Professor  of  Philology 
in  the  Lyceum  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  untQ  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  son  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  his  native  city.    Like  many  o^^pur  distin|;uished  men 
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of  science,  the  latter  began  his  career  in  the  medical 
profession. 

**From  1862  to  1866,"  said  Professor  Weismann  in 
the  particulars  of  his  life  which  he  gave  me,  **I 
studied  medicine  at  Gottingen,  and  heard  the  lectures 
of  Henle,  Rudolph  Wagner,  etc.,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  I  visited  the  universities  of  Vienna  and 
Paris,  and  afterwards  of  Giessen,  where  Rudolph  Lcuckart 
introduced  me  to  modem  zoolofl;y.  From  1860  to  1862 
(26th  to  28th  year)  I  lived  as  Physician  in  Oi-dinary  to 
His  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Stephan  of  Austria, 
at  Castle  Schaumburg,  near  Ems.  It  was  there  I  found 
leisure  for  my  first  greater  work  in  zoology,  the  *  Deve- 
lopment of  the  Diptera.'  And,  besides  this,  the  lovely 
site  of  the  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  of  the  River 
Lahn  gave  me  opportunity  for  many  observations  about 
the  life-history  of  diflferent  animals — insects,  mammals, 
And  birds." 

WEISMANN  AND  DAKWIN. 

The  determining  incident  in  Professor  Weismann 's 
life  would  appear  to  be  one  which  most  men  would 
probably  look  upon  as  a  profound  misfortune.  After  a 
course  of  work  upon  embryological  and  other  subjects, 
his  researches  were  interrupted  at  the  age  of  thirty 
by  failing  eyesight — an  affliction  which  caused  the 
suspension  of  all  microscopical  work  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  he 
appears  to  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  Darwin's 
theoiies  of  evolution.  From  1868  to  1876  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  already  re- 
ferred to,  under  the  title  of  **  Studies  in  the  Theory  of 
Descent. "  It  was  in  a  preface  to  the  English  translation 
•of  this  book,  published  by  Sampson  Low  in  1882,  that 
Darwin  made  the  significant  remark  :  At  the  present 
time  there  is  hardly  any  question  in  biology  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  nature  and  causes  of  variability " 
(between  individuals).  The  answer  to  this  riddle,  which 
Darwin  left  unsolved.  Professor  Weismann  has  since 
attempted  to  give  in  the  essays  which  have  made  his 
name  famous.  Of  his  remarkable  theories  respecting  the 
germ-plasm  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  that  in  which  he 
seeks  to  find  in  sex  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  variability 
between  individuals  upon  the  existence  of  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Darwinism  rests. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  matter  for  surprise 
that  such  importance  should  attach  to  this  question  of 
the  cause  of  variation  among  members  of  the  same 
species,  as,  for  instance,  amongst  the  members  of  the 
human  race,  no  two  individuals  of  which  have  probably 
ever  been  exactly  alike.  4lt  is,  however,  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  these  variations  that  Darwinism  has  been 
built ;  for  if  there  had  been  no  variation  we  should  have 
been  all  alike,  and  there  could  have  been  no  law  of 
natural  selection  securing  the  survival  of  the  fittest  where 
all  were  equally  fit.  Evolution  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
at  a  standstill,  and  there  could  have  been  no  progress. 
Whence  then  come  these  variations  ?  Largely  from  the 
effect  of  use  or  disuse  of  organs,  said  most  Darwinians 
till  quite  recently.  Certain  individuals  developed  certain 
parts  and  organs  in  this  way  more  than  others,  and  they 
transmitted  the  increased  or  diminished  development  to 
their  descendants.  This  view,  to  which  Darwin  in  some 
measure  lent  his  name,  after  going  the  rounds  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  came  to  be  challenged  by  Professor 
Weismann.  Long-continued  mutilations  were  obviously 
not  transmitted  ;  were  qualities  acquired  by  the  individual 


after  birth  ever  transmitted  to  offspring  at  all  ?  Pro- 
fessor Weismann 's  answer,  after  a  life  of  prolonged 
embryological  research,  is  a  distmct  negative,  ifay,  more, 
he  as  good  as  says  that,  ha  vine  in  view  the  history  of  the 
germ  plasm,  it  is  inconceivable  how  it  could  carry  to 
the  next  generation  the  impress  of  any  qualities  acquired 
by  the  individual  after  birth.  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  physical  contact  of  disease,  notlung  acquired  by  the 
individual  after  birth  is  ever  transmitted  to  a  descendant. 

This  startling  conclusion,  an  expansion,  and  in  many 
respects  a  reversal,  of  Darwin's  views,  has  of  course 
excited  the  keenest  controversy.  If  it  is  established — 
and  at  present  the  evidence  is  distinctly  in  its  favour — it 
will  have  the  most  far-reaching  effects,  not  only  on  many 
biological  questions  but  on  many  of  our  views  of  human 
society.  For  instance,  one  of  the  darkest  clouds  which 
hang  over  our  civilization  is  the  picture  of  the  dreadful 
inheritance  of  the  poor  and  vicious  in  our  great  cities  and 
centres  of  population.  The  misery  and  degradation  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  individual  is  bad  enough,  but  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  scientific  imagination  paints  for  us 
the  effects  of  this  vice  and  degradation  transmitted  to 
oflBspring  and  accumulated  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  picture  becomes  too  appalling  to  dwell  upon.  So  far 
as  Professor  Weismann  is  able  to  disjjel  this  nightmare, 
his  theory  is  the  best  hope  which  Darwinism  has  yet 
produced.   If  every  new  generation  comes  into  the  world 

Sure  and  uncontaminated,  so  far,  by  the  surroundings  and 
fe-history  of  its  parents,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  wlmt  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  new  gospel.  More  than  ever  is  the 
demand  likely  to  be  made  for  help,  if  it  is  recognised  in 
future  that  to  raise  the  individual  is  to  restore  the  next 
generation  physically  as  well  as  morally. 

But  if  the  qualities  acquired  by  the  individual  after 
birth  are  not  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  Professor  Weismann  remain  a  Darwinian  and 
account  for  the  evolution  of  life?  His  reply  is  bold  and 
simple.  The  variations  upon  which  natural  selection  works 
in  the  course  of  evolution,  are,  he  says,  bom,  not  made,  in 
the  individual.  The  variations  are  congenital.  Here  we 
have  Professor  Weismann's  explanation  of  sex.  Sexual 
reproduction  he  regards  as  a  stupendous  organization  by 
which  nature  is  ever  mixing  togetherand  forming  new  com- 
binations of  the  hereditary  qualities  of  a  whole  species.  No 
two  individuals  are  consequently  ever  exactly  alike.  The 
effect  of  sexual  reproduction,  is,  in  fact,  to  supply  these 
small  variations  between  individuals  upon  which  natural 
selection  works  and  upon  the  existence  of  which  conse- 
quently all  progress  in  the  evolution  of  life  depends. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Weismann  will  live  to 
complete  the  section  of  the  work  to  which  he  is  devoting 
himself.  The  influence  of  the  theory  of  Descent,"  he 
has  stated,  **  has  advanced  our  knowledge  of  biology  to 
an  altogether  immeasurable  extent."  Many  of  the  best 
working  years  of  life  are  still  before  him,  but  the  field  is 
so  wide  and  the  prospect  opened  up  so  vast  that  there  is 
already  room  and  to  spare  for  many  workers  beside  him. 
He  has  lived  at  Freiburg,  in  Baden,  since  1862,  getting  the 
professorship  of  zoology  at  the  university,  and  he  intends 
to  remain  at  the  quiet  town  where  ho  has  done  most  of 
the  serious  work  of  his  life.  "  I  have,"  he  added  **  much 
more  leisure  here  for  scientific  work  than  I  should  have  in 
any  one  of  the  larger  universities  of  Germany.  I  have 
preferred  to  stay  here,  and  have  refused  to  go  to  Breslau, 
Bonn,  or  Munich,  from  whence  I  have  received  calls." 

BSNJAMIN  ElDD. 
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FOR  THE  WAY  OUT-^70,000,  AND  MORE  TO  FOLLOW. 


|]HE  success  which  has  attended  General  Booth's 
appeal  to  his  countrymen  on  behalf  of  the 
submerged  tenth  has  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  printers — or  rather 
the  bookbinders — have  been  quite  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  book    In  Dark- 


The  comprehensiveness  and  audacity  of  the ,  scheme 
fascinated  the  public  from  the  first,  and  succeeded  in  en- 
listing an  amount  of  public  support  which  six  months  ago 
the  most  hopeful  would  not  have  ventured  to  dream. 
The  Press  throughout  the  country  has  been  singularly 
cordial  in  its  reception  of  the  scheme,  and  nothing  is  more 


UNDER  THE  GENERAL  S  UMBRELLA. 


set  England,"  of  which,  up  to  the  date  of  going  to  press, 
some  115,000copies  have  beensold.  It  is  most  remarkable, 
inasmuch  asMudie  (the  great  lending  librarian)after  order- 
ing some  copies  of  the  book  at  first,  countermanded  the 
order  and  refused  to  put  it  into  circulation.  The  demand  is 
still  unabated,  and  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  circulation  of  the  book  will  reach  160,000  before 
Christmas.  This  is  the  success  of  the  year  from  the 
bookselling  point  of  view.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  have  it  translated  into  Swedish,  Dutch,  French 
and  German,  and  it  will  probably  make  a  tour  of  the 
world,  reappearing  in  almost  every  language  spoken  by 
civilized  man. 


remarkable  than  the  union  which  it  has  occasioned  among 
men  of  the  most  diverse  political  and  religious  creeds. 
The  General's  scheme  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  on  which 
Whigs  and  Tories  all  agree.  Professor  Huxley  objects- 
to  the  rise  of  a  new  religious  order,  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  sees  a  lion  in  the  path,  but  the- 
chief  objections  come  from  the  militant  Socialists, 
who  seem  to  regard  the  General  as  poaching  in  their 
domain.  Instead  of  welcoming  him  as  a  fellow- worker, 
they  seem  disposed  to  denounce  him  a3  an  interloper, 
and  one  who  does  not  interlope  far  enough. 

The  General,  in  his  speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  said  justly 
that  his  scheme  was  one  of  the  largest  umbrellas  ever  un- 
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furled  over  the  heads  of  a  miscellaneous,  incongruous 
•collocation  of  independent  personalities.  Our  Artist  has 
Attempted  to  give  pictorial  form  to  the  Oeneml's  illus- 
tration, but  not  even  the  largest  umbrella  could  cover  the 
multitudinous  recruits  who  are  crowding  to  the  General's 
side  almost  every  day. 

**In  Darkest  England"  is  discussed  everjrwhere.  It 
has  been  preached  in  the  Abbey,  and  collections  were 
made  for  it  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  there  is  no 
•doubt  at  all  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  influenced — 
And  is  likely  to  influence—  the  whole  of  English  thought. 
When  men  of  such  immense  diversity  of  view  as  Cardinal 
Manning,  Sir  Edward  Malet,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Morley,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Lord  Wolseley,  the  Earl 
of  Airlie,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Tillett,  can  agree  to  declare  the  scheme  de- 
serves a  fair  trial,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  has  been 
read  the  first  time  without  a  division,  and  now  comes  to 
second  reading  with  flying  colours. 

The  reception  by  the  general  public  of  the  scheme  lias 
been  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  When  General  Booth 
«poke  at  Bwuiford,  he  was  followed  through  the  street  by 
-cheering  crowds,  and  £3,000  was  raised  in  a  single  day. 
At  Birmingham  £2,000  was  raised,  and  at  Manchester 
£2fi00.  Such  an  immense  difference  in  the  position  which 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  public  estima- 
tion gives  rise  to  many  reflections.  Mr.  Caine  said  to 
me,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  India,  **  Those  of  as 
who  have  defended  the  Salvation  Army  all  these  years 
are  finding  ourselves  at  last  as  having  been  in  the  right 
after  all."  So  great  has  been  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  obloquy  to  p  )puldrity,  that  the  satirist  has  found  in 
the  growth  of  the  General's  popularity  a  fertile  scheme 
for  suggesting  the  establishment  of  a  Booth  dictatorship. 
A  clever  little  ho^hure^  called  *'Pope  Booth,"  has  been 
extensively  sold  during  the  last  month.  Its  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  illustration  which  is  re- 
produced on  the  accompanying  page.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  since  Pumh  ridiculed  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  for  his  judgment  in  the  WTiitchurch  case,  by 
-drawing  Lord  Coleridge  in  a  Salvation  Army  bonnet  as 
*'  Our  Ix>rd  Chief  Justice,"  and  already  the  Army  has 
tittained  the  prestige  which  the  sale  of  such  a  pamphlet 
-makes  possible. 

FROM  THE  QUEEN  AND  OTHERS. 

General  Booth  has  received  the  following  letter  : — 

Bahiioral,  Nov.  17,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  convey  to  yon 
Her  ^lajesty's  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  book,  "  In  Darkest 
England,  and  the  Way  Out,"  which  j-ou  have  been  good  enough 
^o  send  for  Her  Majesty's  acceptance. 

The  Queen  cannot,  of  course,  express  any  opinion  on  the 
■details  of  a  scheme  with  which  she  is  not  yet  acquainted  ; 
but,  understanding  that  your  object  is  to  alleviate  misery  and 
suffering,  Her  Majesty  cordially  wishes  you  success  in  the 
undertaking  you  have  originated. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  y^urs  faithfully, 

William  Booth,  Esq.  Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

Sir  Francis  Knollys  writes  : — 

I  am  desired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  1  etter,  and  to  beg  of  you  in  reply  to  be  so 
good  as  to  convey  to  General  Booth  the  expression  of  his  best 
thanks  for  the  vokune  which  he  has  requested  you  to  forward 
to  him. 

Pray  likewise  assure  him  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  that  his 
Hoyal  Highness  is  confident  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  very 


greatly  interested  by  the  pemsal  of  a  work  that  treats  of  a 
subject  which  for  many  years  he  has  had  so  much  at  heart, 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to  Mr.  Booth,  Nov.  13th  :  — 
I  began,  while  politically  engaged  in  Scotland,  the  im- 
portant volume  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me.  My 
distractions  have  been  such  that  it  is  not  yet  finished.  I 
look  forward  to  its  complete  perusU  with  great  interest, 
while  I  fear  that  practical  progress  in  the  question  will  have 
to  depend  on  less  full-banded  men. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  has  writtenas  follows  : — 
Your  book  in  '  Darkest  England "  has  greatly  interested 
me,  and  points  out,  in  my  belief,  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  misery  and  crime  which  defile  and  disgrace  the 
civilization  of  our  land.  I  have  entire  confidence  in  your 
wise  and  faithful  stewardship  of  any  fund  that  may  be  sob- 
scribed,  and  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  £50  as  my  coutribation 
to  the  good  work. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  writes,  Nov.  27th  :— 

Your  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  gigantic  evils  which  rou 
so  powerfully  describe  seems  to  me  a  hopeful  one,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  aid  in  it.  I  enclose  a  cheque  f-^r 
£100  which  I  would  be  glad  should  be  devoted  to  the  farm 
colony." 

THE  SCUEME  AT  THE  ABBEY. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  preached  on  the  book  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  9th  of  November.  There  was  an 
immense  congregation,  and  multitudes  were  turned  away 
who  were  not  able  to  gain  admittance.  Dr.  Fanar 
appealed  for  funds.  Ho  said  he  had  been  deeply  Ftirr^d 
by  the  book.  The  scheme  seemed  to  him  full  of  promifc. 
It  ought  not  to  fail  for  lack  of  funds  : — 

1  here  were  at  le*ist  a  hundred  men  in  England  who  conM 
immortalize  themselves  by  giving  the  whole  sura  without 
foregoing  a  single  luxury ;  and  there  were  thousands  of 
persons  who  could  easily  spare  £100.  It  would  be  nn 
indelible  shame  to  England  if  for  want  of  so  infinitesin^al  a 
self-denial  a  scheme  of  such  hopeful  promise  failed  even  of  a 
trial.  The  question  for  every  man  was,  *'  Shall  this  scheiue 
fail  through  my  cowardice,  greed,  supineness,  petty  preju- 
dices, or  selfish  conventionality  ? "  Those  who  saw  any  (rood 
in  the  scheme  were  bound  to  help  it  forward,  and  those  who 
disapproved  of  it  were  bound  to  propose  or  forward  something 
better.  The  most  contemptible  course  of  tdl  was  to  make 
the  scheme  the  mere  excuse  for  envy,  malice,  and  deprecia- 
tion. 

»iR.  Bancroft's  offer. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  actor,  wrote  to  the  Times  on 
November  11th  : — 

I  know  nothing  of  General  Booth's  scheme  in  detail,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  noble  in  its  object  that  soraethinsr  re  >1. 
soon  and  surely,  should  be  done  to  aid  it.  I  read  that  the 
large  sum  of  £100,000  will  be  necessary  to  insure  an  effect  :inl 
trial,  and,  without  the  smallest  pretence  to  hang  on  to  even 
the  skirts  of  philanthropy,  I  beg  to  say  that,  if  99  other 
men  will  do  the  same  for  the  cause,  I  will  give  General  Booth 
£1,000  towards  it. 

A  circular  to  the  churches. 

Tlie  following  cirjular  was  issued  on  Saturday,  tlio 
16th  ult  :— 

To  the  Clergy  and  Pastors  of  the  British  Churches. 

Dear  Brethren,— General  Booth's  scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  desimiring  classes  of  our  large  cities  has  called  forth 
expressions  of  the  widest  interest  and  sympathy.  That 
sympathy  is,  we  are  persuaded,  nowhere  warmer  than  among 
the  Christian  Churches  of  the  land.  Of  this  there  are 
numerous  evidences,  sorao  of  w^hich  may  have  come  under 
your  personal  observations.*' 
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That  the  proposals  made  by  (Jencral  Booth  shonhl  have  a 
feir  and  adequate  trial  seems  to  us  of  the  higliest  iraport- 
anoe  to  the  nation.  We  welcome,  therefore,  his  invitation  to 
the  friends  of  the  poor  to  furnish  him  with  that  financial  help 
without  which  he  can  take  no  step  forward  in  this  necessarily 
costly  experiment.  The  suggestion  that  the  Churches  should 
take  an  independent  line  in  this  matter,  and  make  an  oppor- 
tunity for  their  people  to  join  in  providing  the  sum  required, 
seems  to  us  a  good  one.  Some  have  already  been  able  to 
arrange  to  act  upon  it  for  themselves  .and  for  their  people. 
We  should  be  greatly  gratified  if  any  considerable  number  of 
our  brethren,  of  whose  true  interest  in  the  needy  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  their  own  work,  were  led  to  join  in  this 
course. 

This  is  signed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  ;  the  Rev.  H. 
W.  Webb-Peploe,  St.  Paul's,  Onslow  Square  ;  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker,  City  Temple  ;  Dr.  Alexander  Hannay,  secretary 
of  the  Congregational  Union  ;  Dr.  Donald  Fraser, 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  ;  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte, 
Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  New- 
College,  Edinbuigh  ;  Dr.  J.  Clifford,  Baptist  Union ; 
Mr.  Jonathan  Grubb,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  Dr.  William  F.  Moulton,  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Le  Huray,  President 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  ;  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Myers, 
President  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  ;  and 
other  gentlemen  well  known  as  leaders  in  the  various 
denominations. 

GREETINGS  x'ROM  BISHOPS. 

The  following  are  8f)me  of  the  letters  which  have  been 
received  by  General  Booth  on  the  subject  of  his  book : — 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  writes  : — 

I  am  struck  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  your  plan, 
which  has  in  it,  I  believe,  many  of  the  elements  of  success. 
My  experience  in  the  colonies  enables  me  to  commend 
especially  your  determination,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prepare 
the  emigrant  for  his  new  home,  and,  on  the  other,  to  prepare 
the  home  for  the  emig^^nt.  The  latter  is  especially  im- 
portant, and  is  too  often  neglected  by  our  emigration 
societies.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find  the  development  of 
the  national  resources  for  a  new  country  more  difficult  and 
costly  than  you  can  have  anticipated,  and  that  it  will  be  well 
for  you,  therefore,  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  colonial  authorities  in  your  proposed  emigration 
arrangements.  I  trust  much,  however,  to  the  practical 
wisdom  which  you  display  in  all  the  details  of  your  scheme. 
Very  few  men  could  hope  to  carry  it  out  successfully,  but  I 
think  you  may  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  You  have  proved 
that  you  can  teach  the  waifs  and  strays  to  work.  (2)  You  can 
surround  them  with  the  authority,  the  sympathy,  and  help 
of  men  of  their  own  class  of  firm  Christian  principle.  (3) 
You  make  a  radical  change  of  their  character  an  essential 
condition  of  your  scheme,  and  have  again  proved  tliat  in 
many  cases  religious  means,  which  I  confess  1  could  not  use 
myself,  are  effective  to  that  end.  (4)  You  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  staff  of  officers  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  working  for  Christ's  sake  with 
little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  provided  from  your  funds. 
Having  this  belief,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  help  you,  and, 
though  it  is  not  convenient  to  me  to  do  so  just  now,  you  may 
count  on  receiving  £100  from  me  during  the  next  year.  May 
God  bless  you  for  the  wise  and  noble  effort  you  are  making, 
and  spare  you  long  enough  to  the  poor  waifs  whom  for 
Christ  s  sake  you  love  to  rescue,  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  from 
their  terrible  i)hysical  and  spiritual  destitution.*' 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  writes  : — 

My  thoughts  have  been  with  the  poor  all  my  life,  and  at 
last  I  am  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  social 
life  as  objects  of  direct  practical  labour.  Terrible  as  they 
are,  I  can  re-echo  your  words  in  faith  and  hope.  Life  is  very 
ditToront  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  Here  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  work,  nor  are  the  hours  long,  but  there  is  gnaevous 


wretchedness.  There  can  be  no  permanent  improvement,  1 
feel  sure,  except  by  the  action  of  spiritual  forces.  I  need 
not  say  with  how  much  sympathy  I  followed  the  record  of 
your  loss,  but  God  gives — may  we  not  trust  7 — more  than  He 
takes.  All  Saints*  Day  is  a  great  reality.  We  can,  I  think:, 
feel  a  fellowship,  which  is  beyond  time  and  space.  No  friend 
is  more  present  to  me  than  my  predecessor.  May  God  bless 
every  endeavour  to  hasten  His  kingdom  upon  earth. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  writes  : — 

That  he  hastens  to  thank  Mr.  Booth  for  sending  him  his 
Dook,  and  he  is  gl.ad  to  possess  it,  and  hopes  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  He  takes  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  profound  sympathy  with  him  in  Mrs.  Booth's 
(ioath.  The  Bishop  has  always  held  her  to  be  one  of  the 
most  saintly  and  devoted  women  of  the  time ;  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  being  felt  intrusive  kept  him  from  writing  to  her 
when  she  was  waiting  for  her  summons  to  the  face  and  light 
of  God. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  writes  : — 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  very  many  thanks  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  and  the  volume  of  your  work  "In  Darkest 
England,'*  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me.  I 
shall  read  it  witii  much  interest,  both  from  the  deep  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  whether  viewed  in  its  social, 
political,  or  Christian  aspect,  and  also  from  its  containing- 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  had  such  universal  opportunities 
as  you  have  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
the  lowest  and  most  unhappy  section  of  our  great  population. 

Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  writes  : — 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  book  you  have  sent  me.  The 
name  of  it  is  already  well  known  to  English  Churchmen,  and 
its -object  is  one  in  which  we  all  agree. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
great  mass  of  vice  and  wretchedness  in  our  large  towns  to 
which  you  are  endeavouring  to  call  public  attention ;  and  we 
must  not  be  content  with  presenting  that  Cross  in  words 
alone,  but  must  endeavour  to  show,  by  our  personal  efforts 
and  example,  how  it  may  practically  be  applied  so  as  to 
purify  the  lives  and  quicken  the  hopes  of  those  amongst  our 
countrymen  who  arc  now  as  much  strangers  to  its  power  as> 
the  inhabitants  of  Darkest  Africa. 

Dr.  Walsham  How,  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  writes  : — 

I  have  just  received  your  book,  which  you  have  so  kindly 
sent  me.  I  have  already  bought  a  copy,  which  I  shall  give 
away.  I  am  studying  yoiur  scheme  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  I  trust  and  pray  it  may  bring  blessing  and  hope  to  many. 
May  I  venture  to  express  my  sympathy  with  you  in  your 
recent  heavy  bereavement  ?  You  do  not  sorrow  as  those  that 
have  no  hope.   .   .  . 

General  Booth  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff  and  Master  of  the 
Temple  : — 

Dr.  Vaughan  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  large  and 
bold  experiment  for  which  public  assistance  is  asked  by 
General  Booth  deserves  at  least  a  fair  trial,  and  that  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  the  misery  of 
their  people  ought  to  be  frankly  and  largely  accorded  to  it. 
When  the  subscription  list  reaches  £50,000  (half  the  amount 
required  to  set  the  scheme  in  motion),  Dr.  Vaughan  will  be 
glad  to  offer  £50  as  a  small  but  hearty  token  of  his  interest 
in  its  success.'* 

Mr.  F.  Peek,  of  4,  Fenchurcli  Street,  and  a  friend 
have  also  promised  £2,500  for  the  proposed  shelters  for 
the  homeless,  workshops,  homo  farm,  and  colonial  settle- 
ment,  when  actually  started. 

Dr.  Moulton,  President  Wesleyan  Conference,  TOtes : — 
No  one  can  read  your  book  without  recognising  the  claim 
which  you  have  established  on  the  sympathetic  help  of  all 
Christian  Churches.  For  myself,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
you  for  the  enormous  labour  which  you  have  expended  on 
the  great  problem,  and  for  your  able  treatment  of  its 
difficulties. 
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THE  MAEQUIS  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

The  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  writing  from  Glenlee,  New 
Gralloway,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Salvation  Army,  says  : — 

Dear  General  Booth, — I  have  read  your  book,  "  In  Darkest 
England,"  with  the  greatest  interest,  also  with  thrills  of 
horror  that  things  should  be  as  bad  as  they  are.  I  send  you 
a  cheque  for  £100,  and  shall  feel  compelled  if  your  scheme 
is  carried  out  to  give  you  a  yearly  subscription.  You  say 
you  want  recruits.  When  I  come  to  town  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  you,  to  talk  this  matter  over,  for  I  see  no 
cause  in  which  a  man  could  more  put  his  heart  and  soul  into 
than  this  one  of  endeavouring  to  alleviate  this  fearful  misery 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  I  see  you  quote  Carlyle  in  your 
book  ;  but  is  it  possible  for  anyone  like  myself,  who  is 
even  more  bitterly  opposecl  than  he  was  to  what  to  me  is  the 
Christian  falsehood,  to  work  with  you  ?  We  have  two  things 
to  do  as  things  are  at 
present:  first  to  en- 
deavour to  alleviate 
the  present  awful 
Buffering  that  exists 
to  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  and  surely 
this  ought  to  be  a 
State  affair ;  and, 
secondly,  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  the  evils,  and 
by  changing  public 
opinion  gradually  de- 
velop a  different  state 
of  things  for  future 
generations,  when  this 
help  will  not  be  so 
necessary.  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  a 
religious  controversy 
with  you  on  how  this  is 
to  be  brought  about, 
but  I  tell  you  I  am  no 
Christian,  and  am  bit- 
terly opposed  to  it.  A 
tree,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruits. 
Christianity  has  been 
with  us  many  hundreds 
of  years.  What  can 
■we  think  of  it  when 
its  results  are  as  they 
are  at  present  with  the 
poor,  whom  Christ,  I 
believe  you  say,  in- 
formed us  we  should 
always  have  with  us. 

I  know  nothing  about  other  worlds  beyond  this.  I  see 
thousands  upon  thousands  around  me  who,  I  presume,  look 
after  their  own  affairs.  It  appears  to  me  one's  common  and 
plainest  duty  to  help  and  to  try  and  change  the  lot  of  our 
suffering  fellow-creatures  here  on  this  earth.  You  can  pub- 
lish this  if  you  please,  but  without  suppressing  any  of  it.  If 
not,  and  any  notice  is  given  of  subscriptions,  as  I  see  you  are 
doing,  I  beg  it  may  be  notified  that  I  send  this  mite  as  a 
reverent  agnostic  to  our  common  cause  of  humanity. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  writes  : — 

Very  many  thanks  for  the  book  of  which  I  have  heard  so 
much  and  which  I  want  to  read.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
evening's  occupation,  and  food  for  many  days  of  reflection. 
I  do  not  believe  in  panaceas,  but  I  do  in  alleviations,  and 
General  Booth's  scheme  seems  to  be  full  of  hope  that  by 
©elf-restraint  and  industry  they  may  come  to  good  issues.  It 
is  the  hopelessness  of  their  state  that  is  the  true  demoraliza- 
tion. It  is  the  baling  a  sinking  ship  with  a  tea-cup  that 
takes  the  heart  out  of  men. 

Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  chairman  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  writes  : — 


ROTJOT)    THE    CESTKE    OF    THE  POLYTECHNIC. 


I  think  your  scheme  should  have  a  fair  trial  and  be 
supported  financially  without  reference  to  differences  of 
creeds  and  politics.  You  may  put  me  down  in  your  list  of 
subscribers  for  £100,  for  which  I  will  send  a  cheque 
whenever  you  teU  me  that  you  see  your  way  to  commence 
operations. 

ARTICLES    IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

MR.  F.  PEEK. 

In  the  Contemporary  Eeckio  Mr.  Francis  PeoK  says,  **  A 
very  slight  act^uaintance  of  the  great  work  which  General 
Booth  lias  accomplished  will  convince  any  fair-minded 
enquirer  that  its  success  iji  reclaiming  the  outcasts,  and 
in  turning  multitudes  from  a  life  of  degradation  to  one  of 
virtue,  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  '*  It  is  therefore  in 
no  unfriendly  spirit  that  he  makes  the  following  criticisms 
on  the  scheme,  which,  he  says,  contains  a  potientiality 

for  good  in  it,  being 
in  its  essential  parts 
grand  in  its  concep- 
tion and  practical  in 
its  proposal.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  the 
warmest  support,  and 
is  the  first  attempt 
ever  made  to  deal  on 
anything  like  an  ade- 
quate scale  with  the 
outcasts  of  the  streets. 
Mr.  Peek's  first  criti- 
cism is  that  the  sum 
asked  for  is  too  small. 
He  finds  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  labour 
yards  and  of  Salvation 
factories  would  soon 
glut  the  market  if 
they  were  established 
on  a  very  extended 
scale,  and  he  de- 
miurs  to  the  propo- 
sal to  make  the  lives 
of  reclaimed  prosti- 
tutes more  comfort- 
able than  those  of 
women  who  have  not 
fallen.  Mr.  Peek  de- 
murs also  to  the 
Generars  proposal  for 
the  erection  of  subtu*- 
ban  villages.  A  more 
practical  way  of  attaining  the  end  aimed  at,  would  be  to 
compel  the  railway  companies  to  provide  more  frequent 
and  better  accommodation  for  the  working  classes. 
But,  after  having  made  those  criticisms,  Mr.  Peek  says 
that  the  book  is  so  touchingly  and  powerfully  written, 
and  the  scheme  set  forth  so  fascinatingly,  that  he  feels  , 
it  may  draw  away  contributions  from  existing  charities 
which  stand  in  need  of  support.  **In  its  essential 
parts  the  scheme  is  certainly  the  best  that  has  ever 
yet  been  proposed  to  meet  and  reclaim  the  outcasts  of 
society.  This  scheme,  notwithstanding  its  difliculties, 
will,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  rescue  thousands  of  our 
fellow  creatures  from  misery  and  despair." 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

In  the  New  Bevievo  for  December  Archdeacon  Farrar 
fills  several  pages  with  a  eulogistic  review  of  "  In  Darkest 
England."   He  says  : — 

If  I  accede  to  the  request  that  I  would  say  a  few  more 
words  on  the  recent  proposal  set  forth  in  General  Booth's 
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book,  I  do  so  bscause  I  have  never  seen  any  social  scheme 
which  filled  me  w  ith  warmer  hope.  Acting  entirely  on  my 
own  responsibility,  I  have  not  shrunk  from  taking  such  steps 
US  might  seem  most  likely  to  further  this  project. 

He  then  states  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  some 
of  tlie  reasons  why  it  seems  to  him  that  it  will  be  little 
short  of  a  national  ciilamity  if  the  means  are  not  forth- 
coming to  render  it  possible  for  this  great  experiment  at 
least  to  be  tried  upon  an  adequate  scale. 

He  alsf)  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  General 
Booth  a  free  hand.  I  conclude  these  extracts  from 
Archdeacon  Farrar's  article  with  the  following  record  of 
his  own  experience  : — 

If  anyone  will  examine  this  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
for  himself  he  will  see  how  large,  how  blessed,  and  how 
admirably  ordered  it  is.  He  will  also,  if  I  may  judge  from 
my  own  exijerience,  be  specially  struck  with  the  brotherly 
gentleness  and  purely  human  sympathy  shown  by  the  officers 
of  the  Army,  many  of  whom  have  once  been  poor  and  desti- 
tute and  drunken  themselves.  When  I  was  in  the  Food 
Depot  in  Whitechapel,  some  little  vagrant  children,  dirty, 
ragged,  repellent — poor  waifs  and  stmys  of  infancy,  ca.st  up 
amid  the  gross  scum  which  chokes  the  outermost  wave  of  our 
civilization— came  and  begged  of  me.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  delicate  and  tender  kindness  with  which  the  officer  who 
was  with  me  patted  these  little  ones  on  the  head,  and  dealt 
gently  and  lovingly  with  them  The  look  and  smile  and 
kindly  sympathy  and  gentle  words  were  better  than  an  idly- 
wasted  gift  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  importunity. 

REV.  HARRY  JONES. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  writing  on  Christian  colonies 
and  brotherhood  in  the  Natio)inl  Iievieu\  speaks  very 
highly  of  General  Booth's  scheme,  which,  ho  says,  even 
if  it  does  not  succeed,  will  do  much  good  : — 

The  suggestive  thought  arises  that  such  a  bold  compre- 
hensive plan  as  the  Salvationist  offers  must  help  a  belief  in 
the  virtue  of  large  aims.  It  toads  to  lift  men  out  of  a  small 
pottering  way  of  meeting  wide-spread  evil.  It  provides  them 
with  a  courageous  ideal  (and  ideals  govern  the  world),  and 
thus  gives  a  new  point  of  departure  for  Christian  charity. 

Anyhow,  we  may  hope  and  believe  that  this  new  su2:ges- 
tion  for  the  recovery  of  the  degraded  will  push  the  wliole 
question  a  stage  nearer  to  an  answer.  It  is,  e.f^.,  so  large 
and  bold  as  to  demand  the  notice  of  legislators,  and  set 
them  to  ask  whether  some  modification  of,  or  change  in, 
the  present  poor  laws,  involving  pos-iibly  some  phases  of 
"  colonial "  labour  at  home,  is  not  worth  a  trial.  It  makes 
the  disheartened  feel  that  large  efforts  are  in  the  .lir.  The 
Salvationist  scheme  is,  anyhow,  a  brave  attempt  to  answer  this 
question  ;  and  whether  it  meets  with  present  success  or  not, 
sends  a  quicker  pulse  through  the  veins  of  the  religous  and 
social  reformer,  and  makes  him  look  beyond  the  operating 
room  of  his  own  particular  institution. 

THE  JESUIT  FATHER  CLARKE. 

In  the  Month y  Father  Clarke,  the  Jesuit,  tells  us  why  he 
cannot  give  his  blessing  to  General  Booth,  the  Salva- 
tionist.   "  He  follows  not  us.**   It  is  the  old  story. 

We  believe  that  the  same  impulse  which  has  given  the 
Army  its  marvellous  success  may  bo  successful  in  carrying 
into  eflTect  up  to  a  certain  point  the  scheme.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  question,  and  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  work  carried  out  by  the  Salvation 
Army  can  be  one  which  of  its  own  nature  tends  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  cannot  speak 
with  any  confidence  in  its  favour.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  declare  our  conviction  that,  as  its 
spirit  does  not  seem  to  be  from  God,  so  it  cannot  really  pro- 
mote His  work  in  the  world.  Hence  we  do  not  think  that 
as  Catholics  we  can  favour  the  present  scheme.  We  may 
admire  its  comprehensive  character  and  the  wonderful  g^rasp 
that  pats  it  forward.     We  may  believe  that  it  is  in  itself 


possible.  But  we  cannot  rejoice  in  its  success  or  wish  it 
God-speed,  essentially  bound  up  as  it  is  with  a  religion  false 
in  principle  and  most  dangerous  in  its  effects. 

The  work  the  Salvation  Army  has  to  do  is  the  work  of 
the  CathoUc  Church.  But  as  the  work  has  not  yet  been 
done,  liad  not  the  Cathohc  Cliurch  better  hold  its  tongue, 
or  use  it  to  confess  its  shortcomings. 

A  CAPITAL  IDEA. 

One  of  the  first  practical  attempts  to  apply  General 
Booth's  scheme  is  the  action  being  taken  by  the  Radical 
Government  of  the  Parliament  attached  to  the  Poly* 
technic  Institute.    It  reads  : — 

•     THE  POLYTECHNIC  DISTRICT  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Whereas  the  condition  of  a  section  of  the  community 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  calls  for  our  practical 
sympathy  and  help, — be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Polytechnic  Parliament — 

I.  That  a  Committee— consisting  of  two  representatives  from 

each  party— be  appointed  by  the  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinunder  set  forth.  Each  section  of  the  Insti- 
tute co-operating  also  to  be  represented  upon  the 
Committee: — 

(«.)  The  supply  of  Meals  at  a  low  price. 
ip.)  The  provision  of  bleeping  Accommodation  for  the 
homeless  poor  at  a  nominal  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 

Committee. 

(r.)  To  provide  accormnodation  and  food  for  the  Infant;* 
of  Working  Mothers,  during  the  day  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

(</.)  The  formation  of  a  Labour  Bureau  by  which  the 
names  of  persons  in  search  of  work  and  those  of 
employers  in  want  of  employes  may  be  rejjistered 
with  a  view  to  their  mutual  requirements  being  met. 
Emigration  to  be  arnmged  in  suitiible  cases. 

(e.)  To  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  Firing  at  the  homes  of 
the  poor  at  lowest  rates. 

(/.)  To  provide  a  free  RuadinGr  Room  for  the  use  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  the  district,  and 
arrange  frequent  Entertainments  of  an  enlivening^ 
character. 

{g.)  To  go  carefully  into  any  case  of  Destitution  and 
relieve  as  far  as  possible. 

(h)  To  call  attention  of  the  Authorities  to  any  Infringe- 
ment of  the  Factory  Acts,  to  expose  the  conditions 
of  Unsanitary  Dwellings,  and  to  ventilate  in  the 
Public  Press  any  matter  which  demands  sach 
action : 

(/.)  To  secure  competent  Medical  Attendance  to  the 
Destitute,  and  to  arrange  admission  to  Hospitals 
and  Convalescent  Homes  where  necessary. 

II.  That  this  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  week  for^ 

the  pur[X)ses  of  general  management,  and  shall  issue 
detailed  reports  at  frequent  intervals. 

III.  The  Finance  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 

scheme  be  raised  : — 

By  Entertainments  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition 

to  provide  the  necessary  expenses. 
(b)  Subscriptions  to  be  raised  week  by  week  through 

the  sub-sections  of  the  Institute. 
{c)  Further  appeals  if  necessary  be  made  to  the  friends 

of  members. 

V.  That  this  scheme  com 3  into  operation  immediately  upon 
the  passing  of  this  Act. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  the  Bill  was 
warmly  supported  by  Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  leaders  co-operating  with  the 
Badicals  to  give  practical  effect  to^he  proposals. 
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SUBSCKIPTION  FOKM. 

In  response  to  many  appeals  from  readers  and  others,  I  liave  consented  to  insert 
this  page  in  the  Eeview  of  Eevievvs,  to  facilitate  the  forwarding  of  subscriptions  to 
General  Booth  for  carrying  out  his  Scheme. 

This  leaf,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  numbered,  and  should  be  torn  out  in  binding  up 
the  volume.  The  form  below,  when  filled  up  with  a  promise  of  subscription,  should  be 
forwarded,  with  remittance,  to 

GENERAL  BOOTH,  SOCUL  EEFOEM  SCHEME, 

101,  QUEEN  VICTQEIA  STEEET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


I  herewith  beg  to  forward  to  General  Booth  the  sum  of   pounds 

 shillings,  to  be  applied  in  carrying  out  the  Scheme  described  in  his 

book  "  In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out." 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  to 

£         s.  d. 

Name  

Address  ^  
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  larger  subscriptions  which  have  been  received  up  to 


date : — 


SOCIAL  REFORM  SCHEME. 


Amounts  Fbomised  akd  Beckiyeo  up  to  Date, 


W.  P.  Alexander,  Bsq. 
W.  L.  Alexander.  Esq. 

J.  B.  Bancroft,  Esq  

J.  F.  Buxton.  Bsq  

Mrs.  B.  Edwards   

A  Mend,"  per  The  General 
„       per  Mr,  Peek  ... 


Sir  Francii  Peek   

The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ... 
A  Country  Friend  "  

J.  8.  O.  Hardy,  Esq  

W.  Green,  Esq  

•*  An  Old  Friend,"  per  The  General 

John  Gory,  Esq  

**  AWesleyan'  

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  

The  Society  of  Friends,  Birming- 
ham, per  Mr.  W.  R.  Southall  ... 

Mrs.  Buxton   

Henry  Bubb.  Esq  

Robert  Fleming,  Esq  

Mrs.  Robert  Fleming  

8.  O.  Lazarus   

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  

James  8.  Budgett,  Esq  

Samuel  Causton  &  Co  

"Delta"  

Rev.  T.  B.  Davies   

Charles  A.  Flhit,  Esq  

Stewart  Jolly,  Esq.   

H.  B.  Mathieson,  Esq  

J.  GUbert  McCaul   

Mrs.  Richardson   

James  Stiff,  Esq  

Dr.  Heywood  Smith  

P.  D.  Mott,  Esq.   

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  

J.  C.  Mills,  Esq   

Gheorge  Newnes,  Esq..  M.P  

Stanford  Chapman,  Esq  

Dr.  Vaughan   

Arthur  B.  Winterbotham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Smith  

H.  8.  Hansler,  Esq  

Selhurst  Road  Congregational 
Cnurch,  per  Rev.  O.  A.  Bnick  ... 

Liscard  Consrregational  Church,  per 
Rev.  Gwyther  

Wesley  College  Chapel,  Sheffield, 
per  Rev.  W.  Pearson   

Collected  at  Public  Meeting, 
Gloucester,  per  Mr.  CuIIen 

Rev.  8.  J.  Whitwell  

Stamford  Mill,  London,  Congre- 
gational Church   

George  P.  Ivey  

Mr.  riewberry  

Mrs.  Newberry  

P.  T.  Bumstead,  Bsq  

Rev.  C.  Brown   

A  Friend,  per  Commissioner  Smith. 
„      ,,  Mr.  Lampard  

"  Faith  and  Hope  "   

Wesleyan  Methodist  Circuit,  Wolver- 
hampton, per  Mr.  Sargent 

Horton  Lane  Chapel  —  Bradford  : 
per  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderstm  

Forest  Gate  Congregational  Church 

0.  Walker,  Bsq  

Arley  Congregational  Cliapel— 
Bristol :  per  Rev.  —  Whitmee  ... 

W.  B.  L  

S.  Figgis  and  Co  

Major  Cooksey  

Highbury  Chapel,  Bristol,  per  Josiali 
Williams   

Hope  Morley,  Esq  

J.  Uearman  Birchall,  Bsq  

Mrs.  Howard  McLean  

Sherbrooke  Neville,  Esq  

H.  H.  Fowler,  Esq  

J.  L.  Lamble   

Oathome  Hardy,  Bsq.   

Francis  Beckett,  Bsq  
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IN  CARICATURE. 


BY  THE  COMIC  ARTISTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


HITHERTO  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  avoided 
caricature,  and  has  not  reproduced  so  far  a 
single  cartoon.  That  has  hitherto  been  a  defect 
which,  in  the  next  year's  volume,  I  shall  take 
care  to  rectify.  Not  that  I  have  the  slightest  intention 
to  publish  original  cartoons.  My  function  is  confined 
to  the  humbler  task  of  selecting  from  the  cartoons  of 
the  world  those  which  best  embxly,  in  pictorial  form, 
the  lessons — ^political,  social,  or  economical — of  the  pass- 
ing hour.  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
not  have  to  encounter  the  slightest  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  original  artists.  Cartoons  and  caricatures,  at 
present,  appear  exclusively  in  weekly  magazines,  and  the 
reproduction  in  reduced  facsimile  of  any  artist's  drawing, 
so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  plagiarism  or  a  piracy,  is 
rightly  looked  upon  as  the  highest  compliment  which  a 
reviewer  can  pay  to  any  subject. 

To  this  rule,  there  is,  unfortimately,  one  exception, 
and  that  exception  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
without  mention.  F\mch  alone,  among  all  the  facetious 
journals  of  the  world,  refuses  permission  to  anyone  to 
reproduce  even  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  any  picture  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  its  pages.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible for  anyone  who  wishes  to  reproduce  samples  of  the 
comic  art  of  this  country  to  afford  the  public  with 
samples,  however  reduced,  of  the  genius  of  Tenniel, 
Samboume,  and  Du  Maurier.  Punch  practically  puts  a 
boycott  upon  even  the  advertising  of  his  wares,  if  such 
advertLsing  involves  the  display  of  a  sample  of  his  goods. 
In  this,  fortunately,  he  stands  alone  ;  and  in  making  up 
the  history  in  caricature  of  the  events  of  1890, 1  have  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  permission  extended  by 
other  publishers  for  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  in 
which,  their  artists  have  depicted  their  reading  of  the 
most  memorable  incidents  of  1890. 

Of  all  the  journals  which  deal  in  cartoons  and  carica- 
tures— and  there  are  in  London  some  half-a-dozen — 
Vanity  Fair  and  St,  8t^hen*8  stand  alone  in  issuing 
coloured  cartoons.  Dublin  issues  two  cartoons  a  week, 
both  coloured,  and  although  their  execution  is  necessarily 
much  cheaper  than  that  of  the  6d.  weeklies,  they  are 
sufficiently  effective  to  make  us  wonder  that  a  similar 
style  of  treating  current  events  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  cheap  popuLir  papers  of  England. 

Scotland  has  one  small  serial  comic  journal  at  Glasgow, 
but  the  cartoons  have*  hardly  as  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
sufficient  excellence  for  notice.  The  French  and  Italian 
paperspublish  very  effective  although  very  hideous  coloured 
cartoons  every  week.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
sticks  to  black  and  white.  The  Russian  comic  paper 
contains  usually  one  cartoon,  printed  in  colours  in  a  very 
superior  style,  and  several  smaller  pictures,  also  printed  in 
colours,  but  costly  The  coloured  cartoons  of  Piedk 
and  Judge  of  New  York  are  among  the  most  effective 
of  their  kind.  There  is  nothing  approaching  to 
them  for  their  ex:3ution  and  vigour.  The  Australians 
are  developing  a  comic  press  of  their  own ;  but 
I  have  hitherto  failed  to  fay  hands  upon  the  Sydney 


BvUetinf  and  the  cartoon  illustrative  of  the  strikes 
at  Melbourne,  which  I  have  selected  for  publica- 
tion in  this  issue,  from  the  Melbourne  Punchy  reached  me 
vid  the  workhouse  box  at  Wimbledon.  I  have  taken  the 
toll  of  the  paper,  but  wrote  and  rendered  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  sender. 

In  making  the  selection  of  the  cartoons  which  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  year,  Kladderadatsch,  of  Berlin,  was  one 
of  the  most  useful.  Its  picturesaro  exceedingly  well  drawn, 
and  its  survey  is  more  general  than  that  of  the  English 
papers,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  home 
aflairs.  The  drawing  also  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
the  French  caricaturists,  who  delieht  in  drawing  broad 
etlects  and  in  dealing  in  great  splashes  of  colour. 

One  of  the  defects  of  many  of  the  comic  papers  of  the 
Continent  is  that  they  draw  so  much  of  their  art  from 
sources  stained  with  immorality.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  English  prudenr,  we  do,  at  least,  keep  out  of  our 
comic  literature  the  kind  of  unclean  suggestive  pictures 
which  defile  almost  every  issue  of  the  comic  papers  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In  this  respect  ionerica 
follows  the  decent  English  tradition. 

The  tendency  of  all  journalism  is  towards  the  cartoon. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  a  comic  cartoon  in  the  Times,  but 
if  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  continues  to  plod  onward  in  his  re- 
forming way,  who  knows  but  that — say  in  1920  we  may 
see  a  cartoon  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  quondam 
leading  journal "  ?  The  American  papers  all  employ  the 
artist,  more  or  less,  to  enforce  their  points,  and  it  may  be 
accepted  as  an  axiom  that  in  appealing  to  a  popular 
electorate,  the  paper  that  makes  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  caricature  ana  the  cartoon,  will  carry  the  day.  The 
PaU  MaU  OazeUe,  followed  in  this  respect,  as  in  most 
others,  by  the  Star,  long  1^0  employed  the  cartoon  as  an 
occasional  method  of  poUtical  controversy,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  other  papers  will  follow  suit. 

I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  reproduce  any  Russian 
cartoons.  They  are  well  drawn  and  tastefully  coloured, 
but  they  relate  to  literary  and  journalistic  personalities 
without  interest  to  the  Western  world.  The  Spanish 
comic  cartoons  are  too  poor  to  be  worth  reproduction. 
The  best  work  in  the  Fliegende  Eldtter  does  not  lie  in 
cartoons,  but  in  thumbnail  sketches,  or  the  cleverly 
drawn  pictures  of  Oberlander.  The  Irish  artists  are 
often  very  clever,  like  Irish  orators,  but  they  fiddle  too 
much  on  one  string.  The  cartoons  in  United  Ireland  are 
sometimes  very  telling,  but  they  are  monotonous.  The 
same  types— red-coated  landlord,  a  green-coated 
peasant,  a  hideous  Mr.  Balfour,  and  a  lovely  con- 
ventional Erin — are  endlessly  repeated  in  the  weekly 
cartoons  which  supply  a  cheap  political  fresco  or  wall 
paper  for  the  cabins  of  *'the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
world."  A  tendency  to  monotony  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  caricaturist  all  the  world  over.  Even  Mr. 
Samboume  overdoes  Mr.  Gladstone's  collars,  and  Mr. 
Gould,  clever  as  he  is  and  facile,  often  reproduces  his 
victims  with  the  unfailing  regulari^  of  a  machine. 
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The  advantage  of  illustrating  the  diary  of  current 
eyente  by  the  caricatures  of  the  day  is  obvious.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  little  caricature  hj  Kladderadatach,  which 
condenses  into  a  very  few  inches  the  whole  of  the 
capitalists'  argument  against  the  Eight  Hours  Day.  The 
gist  of  many  long,  dull  articles  is  embodied  in  the  little 

Eicture,  which  is  full  of  humour,  and  can  be  appreciated 
y  overy  man,  woman,  or  child  who  glances  at  the  page. 
The  picture  of 


German  Indus- 
try having  its 
feet  cut  off  by 
ohe  arbitrary 
surgery  of  the 
Soci:Al  -Demo- 
cr^,  and  then 
being  put  on 
crutches  to  run 
without  feet 
against  its 
American,  Eng- 
lish, and  Russian 
competitors,  is 
far  more  effec- 
tive tlian  any 
r.  m  o  u  n  t  of 
printed  words. 
So  it  is  in  turn- 
ing over  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of 
most  of  the  car- 
toons which  I 
have  selected  to 
illustrate  the 
history  of  the 
year.  I  have 
taken  them  from 
all  sources  in 
order  to  illus- 
trate not  merely 
the  events  of 
the  year,  but 
also  the  skill  of 
the  caricaturist, 
for  there  are 
two  points  in 
every  carica- 
ture :  one  is  the 
picture  that  tells 
..he  story  and 
the  other  is  the 
art  of  the  carica- 
turist in  hitting 
off  the  features 
of  his  victim. 
The  sketch  of  the 
consequences  of 
the  Eight  Hours 
legal  day  illus- 
trates the  former 

point ;  the  caricature  portrait  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Bow 
Street,  which  I  reproduce  by  permission  from  Vanity 
Fair,  illustrates  the  second.  The  artist  is  perhaps  a  little 
cruel,  but  anyone  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
Mr.  Vaughan,  either  as  a  spectator,  or,  as  I  did  on  one 
occasion,  from  the  dock,  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  fidelity  of  the  caricature  U>  the  original. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Vaughan's  face  lends 
itself  to  the  artist,  but  the  portrait  is  much  more  lifelike 
than  many  a  photograph.    There  are  few  more  con- 
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KladderadaUch.^ 


Bcientious  and  upright  magistrates  in  London  than  he^ 
and  as  he  has  come  into  some  considerable  notoriety  of 
late  as  the  ma^trate  who  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
Rabelais  pictures,  I  select  his  portrait  from  the  Vanity 
Fair  Album.  It  is  very  curious  to  print  side  by  side  the 
cartoons  of  the  different  nationalities.  Compare,  for 
instance,  our  own  view  of  ourselves  in  England  with  the 
German  estimate,  and  then,  again,  contrast  the  Anglo- 
German  view 
of  England  with 
that  of  artists 
who  draw  in 
Paris  or  New 
York.  If  it  be 
a  great  gift  to 
see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us, 
then  assuredly 
these  foreign 
caricatures  are 
invaluable,  for 
they  enable  us 
to  understand 
l>etter  than  any- 
thing else  the 
estimate  in 
which  we  are 
held  by  our 
neighbours.  Of 
the  cartoons 
which  have  been 
selected  to  illus- 
trate the  history 
of  the  year  there 
are  one  or  two 
which  call  for 
special  mention. 
Among  these 
there  are  the 
two  relating  to 
Mr.  Stanley,  the 
first  represent- 
ing Britannia  as 
awaiting  with 
eager  welcome 
the  heroic  ex- 
plorer from  the 
wilds  of  Central' 
Africa;  the 
other,  which  ap- 
peared  last 
month,  suggests 
the  melancholy 
change  that  hatSr 
come  over  the 
scene,  and  re- 
presents Mr. 
Stanley  between 
his  lawyer  and 
his  counsel,  en- 
deavouring to  find  a  way  out  of  the  Barttelot  controversy. 
In  this  case  I  should  have  reproduced  Mr.  Tenniers 
admirable  cartoon,  **  Between  the  Living  and  the  Dead,**^ 
which  appeared  in  Purichy  had  permission  not  been  with- 
held. It  sums  up  much  more  accurately  than  any  other 
cartoon  the  exact  change  in  the  national  attitude.  The 
series  of  three  cartoons  relating  to  Mr.  Pamell  are  very 
significant.  The  first  is  a  prophetic  picture,  representing 
his  acquittal  by  Justice  Hannen  from  the  charges  made 
by  the  Times,      Good-bye,"  says  Mr.  Pamell.    "  No/' 
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[June  29th. 
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says  Mr.  Justice  Hannen,  **  Au  re  voir,"  as  he  turns  to 
the  Divorce  Court.  The  second  shows  what  may  be 
called  the  universal  Irish  estimate  of  Mr.  Pamell  before 
the  trial.  Mr. 
Pamell,a  stately 
statue  chiselled 
in  white  marble, 
stands  upon  a 
lofty  pedestal, 
while  Captain 
O'Shea  with  a 
dirty  l)riish  i: 
trying  to  sully 
tlie snowy  purity 
of  his  gruat  coiii- 
patriut.  Tliat 
rej)r(.'svnts  tlio 

i>ei  i()<l  wliriiMr. 
^amell  was  de- 
ceiviiig  even  his 
most  intimate 
Menda  by  assur- 
ing them  that  he 
would  come  out 
of  the  trial 
without  a  stain 
upon  his  name 
or  reputation. 
The  third  cari- 
cature repre- 
sents Mr.  Par- 
nell's   fall,  al- 
though by  a  curi- 
ously incorrect 
anticipation  the 
artist  represents 
Mr.  Gladstone 
as  running  up 
with    the  fire 
escape  to  rescue 
him   from  his 
perilous  posi- 
tion. The  three 
cartoons,  toge- 
ther, however, 
give   the  Par- 
nell-O'Shea 
story  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  breadth 
and  origin  of 
French  political 
satire  are  ad- 
mirably illus- 
trated by  the 
cartoon  of 
"Boulangism 
Unveiled,"  in 
which  M.  Mer- 
meix,  the  author 
of  **  Le»  Cou- 
lisses du  Bou- 
langisme,''  dis- 
played che  hmv* 
GdncTiil  and 


Vnnitt/  Fair.l 


'  BOW  STREET." 


Madame  X.  huddled  t<3gether  in  the  straw,  literally 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  swine.  Satire  of  another  sort  is 
illustrated  in  the  charming  sketches  of  that  Russian 
genius,  Caran  d'Ache,  whose  burlesque  of  the  "Duel  k 
la  Mode "  recalls  Caldeoott  at  hi»  best,  with  r*  ->rdant 


elements  in  his  humour  which  Caldecott  never  possessed. 
Oberlander,  of  the  Fliegetuie  Blatter,  is  the  only  German 
who  can  be  compared  to  Caran  d'Ache,  but  he  produces 

his  effects  in 
very  different 
fashion,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  an 
excellent  paper 
on    this  artist 
and  his  works  in 
a  recent  number 
of  Cosmopolitan. 
There  is  much 
vigour,  although 
of  another  sort, 
in  the  large  car- 
toon in  which 
the  Democratic 
cartoonist  re- 
presents the 
whole  Republi- 
can hunt  in  full 
cry   after  the 
taxpayer,  a  pic- 
ture   full  of 
spirit  and  ac- 
tion, which  hit 
off  very  happily 
the  temper  of 
the  debates  in 
the  House  on 
the  McKinley 
Bill.  The  Italian 
cartoon,  repre- 
senting the 
world  brushing 
away  the  para- 
sites from  his 
hair   with  the 
brush  of  Demo- 
cracy,   was,  I 
believe,  origi- 
nally an  Ameri- 
can notion,  but 
the  Italian  artist 
has  adopted  it 
very  happily. 
As  pictures  con- 
densing, the 
rhetoric  of 
political  demon- 
strations into  a 
nutshell,  those 
on  Mr.  Balfour 


as  the  Bogie  man  and  as  the  new  St.  Patrick  can 
hardly  be  sur  passed.  Without  further  preface, 
however,  I  introduce  my  selection  fr«»m  the  caricatures 
of  the  year. 
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Fun.}  *•  DEAF  AS  A  POST/*  fJuly9tii  Ju^!/-]  *' RICKETTY."  [July  16th. 

N.B. — Mr.  Baikes  is  still  Postmaster  General.  John  Bull  :  "  Dear,  dear,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  my  table.* 
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[Puck  (American.)  June  8th.] 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUNDS. 

(Mr.  Speaker  Reed  leading  the  Monopolist  Pack  on  the  McKinley  Bill.) 
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THE    NEW    DUELLING  CODE. 

BY  CABAN  D'ACHE. 


(1.)  The  utmost  liberty 
will  be  allowed  to  the 
individual    InitlfttlTe  of 

the  combitants.  (They 
will  choohe  by  preference 
a  light  cfivulry  ofticer  to 
command  the  platoon  of 
witnesses.) 

(3  and  4.)  The  com- 
batants cfi  n  have  recourse 
to  their  carriages  if  the 
combat  demands  it. 


(2.)  The  combatants 
may  change  the  place 
of  combat  as  tbej 
pleaao.  ^Qw  platoon 
of  wfthttses  wiU 
accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  sto- 

(5)  The  witDesses 

win  mm  at  us 

mndir  kqgths. 


Bypermitsumof] 
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<«.)The 
Combatants 
win  oontinue, 


(7.)  Always 
followed  by  the 
platoon. 


(8.)  Arriving  at  the  best  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
combatants  will  be  reconciled,  and  a  good  and  abundant  feed  will  b: 
supplied  to  the  horsea 


(9.)  The  reconciliation  will 
be  sealed  by  a  glass  of 
champagne. 


(10.)  The  travelling  fees 
be  assured  to  the 
Witnesses,  and  especially 
to  the  doctor. 


(1 1 .)  After  which  honour  will  be  declared  to  have  been  sai 
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"PORTRAITS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS. 


If 


^°||  FTER  long  and  many  delays  our  portrait  album  is 
Fa  «   '^^  ^'^^^  ready.  It  has  been  rather  a  heart-siokening 

rflfflfc  1  busini'sa 


to 


L-t  it 


out,  80  many 
have  been  the 
'delays,  from  one 
oause  mud 
another.  It  was 

je^^ar  a  mere 
compilatioii  of 
the  autographs 

which  we  re- 
ceived at  the 
start,  when  tho 

llBVIEW  OF 

Keviews  was 
founded.  The 
idea  gradually 
oxpandeil  until, 
in  its  ultimate 
slia})e,  wo  havL* 
a  portrait  album 
wfakili  lor  range 
mad  Tanflfty  is 
pcobaUy  with- 
iQUfc  a  zitaL 

Hie  yoUme 
'Opens  with  an 
autograph,  por- 
trait of  the 
Queen,  and  con- 
tains portraits 
and  autograi>hs 
of  the  most  dis- 
tin^uisliod  mt'ii 
;iiul    woiutjli  of 

our  time.  So 
heterogeneous  a 
oompany  prob- 
ably never  found 
themselves  to- 
gether within 
the  ocanpaas  of 
a  angle  Toliime. 
What  wonld 
ensue  if,  by  any 
chanoe,  they 
were  to  find 
themselves 
within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room, 
I  hesitate  to 


one  man's  handwriting  and  another's  as  there  is  between 
their  respective  diaracters.    Compare,  for  instance,  Mn 

Gladstone's  neat 
and  compreesed 
style  with  tliA 
sl^t  and  m 

MM 
Lord  SalisboiT; 
or  compare  the 
handwriting  of 
Lord  Randolph 
Churcliill  and  of 
Lord  Derby,  or 
of  Mr.  Brad- 
Uufrh  and  Mr. 
C  uni  ngh  a  m • 
Graham,  and 
you  find  a  very 
marked  differ- 
«Mice  indeed. 
But.ontheotbsr 
hand,  the  band* 
WBtiiig  is  very 
mislaadlng. 
Why,  kit  iBr 
stance,  AofM 
Olive  Schreiner 
write  so  much 
like  tho  late  Mr. 
Forster  ?  Their 
charact43rs  are 
al>sulutely  op- 
posed, but  tho 
same  scrawl 
belongs  to  both. 
Mr.  Pat  EgMi 
writes  the  neat» 
est  hand  in  the 
doUedaon,  Ifir. 
Guningha  me 
Graham  the 
most  illegible. 
None  of  the 
ladies  write  what 
may  be  called 
lady's  hand. 
Mr.  Kennan's 
hand  Is  veiy 
clear  and  well 
dolinud.  M  r  s. 
Besant's  hand- 
writing   is  as 


imagine;  but  here  tin  y  are  side  l>y  side,  with  autographs 
which  enable  those  students  of  the  science  of  caligraphv 
to  check  and  compare  the  principles  of  their  science  with 
the  specimens  of  handwriting  they  have  here  collected. 

It  IS  very  bewildsnnff  tOr  anyone  who  approaches  the 
subject  from  an  outside  'i^ndpoint  to  discover  any 
principle  whidi  will  guide  him  in  interpreting  the  hara* 
writing  of  the  Tarions  celebrities  whose  caligraphy  is  dis* 
flayeain  these  psges.  Thm  is  as  much  oontrast  between 


There  is.as  nrash  MBfcnsk^  twUpmi  mS  ^fllard's  and 
MrB.'Biillsf%  as  thsr*  is  between  any  two  autographs^ 
4«<^  K  will  be  an  ingenious  calculation  for  any  pro* 
lesser  of  the  science  of  handwriting  to  point  out  what 
hint  is  given  by  the  autographs  to  indicate  the  dia- 
metricfll  opposite  tendencies  of  thought  which  ohara^ 
tediethetwo  heads  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Aiwmig  the  more  remarkable  j)ortraits  in  the  volume 
axe  xsproduotions  of  Mr.  Thaddeus's  portraits  of  the 
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Pope,  the  General  of  the  JeHuits,  and  of  Sir  Richard 
Owen.  There  is  adso  a  new  portrait  of  Miss  Olive 
Schreiner,  and  the  most  recent  of  Sir  Edward  Malet. 
Madame  NovikoflTs  portrait  is  taken  from  an  early 
photograph,  which  represents  her  as  she  was  when  she 
first  came  to  England,  just  before  the  Bulgarian 
atrocity  agitation.  Cardinal  Manning  s  portrait  is  from 
the  latest  photograph,  and  is  far  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
taken.  Mark  Twain's  will  be  fresh  to  most  Englishmen. 
Its  expression  is 
hardly  that 
which  we  would 
expect  to  belong 
to  such  a  humor- 
ist. Mr.  Morris's 
portrait  is  a  very 
excellent  pre- 
sentation of  the 
handsome  fea- 
tures of  our 
Socialist  Poet. 

The  following 
is  the  list  of  the 
portraits  in  the 
book: — 

I^rofUUpieee : 

Cabinet  Portrait 
of  William  T. 
Stead,  Editor  of 
Review  op  Re- 
views. 

Her  Majesty  the 
Queen 

H.  R.  H.  The 

Prince  of  Wales 
The  Right  Hon 

W.E.GladBtone 

M.P. 

The  Right  Hon. 

the  Marqnis  of 

Salisbaiy,  K.G. 
His    Grace  the 

Archbishop  of 

York 

The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Eng- 
land 

His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Man- 
ning. 

His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Bel- 
gians 

His  Holiness  the 
Pope 

His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Ram- 
polla 

The  Right  Hon.  George  J.  Goschen,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  G.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava 
Tlie  General  Viscount  Wolseley,  G.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  G.C.B. 
Lady  Paget 
Mrs.  Gladstone 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  B.  Malet,  G.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  A.  White,  G.C.B. 


FHm  a  nuAograph] 


MB.  WILLIAM  MOBBIS. 


Mr.  C.  8.  Pamell.  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham 

The  late  Cardinal  Newman 

Mr.  John  Bams 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann 
Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P 
Mr.  Cuninghame  Grabam,  M.P. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Servia 
H.M.  The  Queen  of  Roumania  (*•  Carmen  Sylva**) 

M.  Emile  de  La- 
veleye 

The  Right  Hon. 
Jas.  Stansfeld, 
M.P 

M.  Jules  Verne 
M.  Emile  Zola 
Mr.  C.  J.  Rhodes 
Mr.  J.  Henniker- 
Heaton,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  M.P 
The  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Derby,  K.G. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine 
The  late  Canon 
liddon 

His  Excellency 
General  Igna 
tiefl 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi 
Countess  Tatiana 
Tolstoi 

Mr.  John  G.Whit- 
tier 

Mr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes 
Mr.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell 
Mr.  Samuel 
Clemens  ("Mark 
Twain 

General  Joubert 
M.  Anton  Ruben- 
stein 
Rev.  J.  Clifford' 
D.D. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon 

Sir  Charles  Rus- 
sell 

Sir  Heniy  James 
Mr.  Geo.  Mere- 
dith 

Mr.  J. 'A.  Froude 
Lord  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate 
Mr.  William  Mor- 
ris 

Professor  Huxley 
M.  G.  Eiffel 


[by  AM  LewU,  lite  of  Man, 


Professor  Tyndall 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
General  and  Mrs.  Booth 
Father  Anderledy,  General  of  the  Jesuits 
Miss  Olive  Schreiner 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P. 
Mrs.  W.  O'Brien 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P. 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
The  Hon.  Patrick 
Digitized 
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Mr.  Patrick  Ford 
Mr.  B.  M.  Malab  iri 
M.  Kentaro  Kaneko 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
Sir  Richard  Owen 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley 
Lieutenant  'i  rivier 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B. 
Cardinal  Gibboos 
Rev.  Dr.  Parker 


Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie 

Mr.  Henry  George 
Kiglit  Hon.  Jno. 

Morlcy,  M.P. 
Miss  Fawcett 
Mrs.  Fawcett 
His   Grace  Dr. 

Walsh,  Aroh- 
Whopof  Dablin 
Mr.  H.  Labon- 

ohere,  M.P. 
Oeneral  Boulan- 

ger 

Dachesse  D'Uz^s 


Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard 

Sir  John  E.  Mil- 

lais,  R  A. 
Sir  Frederick 

Leighton,  Bart, 

P.R.A. 
Mdme.  Olga  de 

NoTikoff(ii^Ki- 

reaflO 
The  Conntess 

Aberdeen 
His  Excellency 

General  De 

Bitoher 

If.  Wiflohnegrad- 

sky 

M.  Alte.  DamM, 

fils 

M.  B.  St.  Hilaire 

The  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon lairar 

Dr.  Hanna 

Fzol  DmimnoDd 

The  Ber.  Trot 
ITairbaim,  D.D. 

Hdme.  Blavataky 

Mrs.  Besant 

Mdme.  Af  lain 

MdUe.  Bashkiria 

mB.  T.Cook 
Mr.  T.  Wemyji 

Reid 
Mr.  Massin^am 
Rev.  IIughTPrioe- 
Hughes 

Mr.  George  Kennan 
M.  le  Comte  de  Mun 
Mm  PioMonentBeff 
The  Album,  which  is  a  contribution  to  a  popular  portrait 
gallery,  will  enable  our  readers  to  have  before  them  a  collec- 
tion of  the  pictures  of  the  personages  of  whose  doings  they  are 
constantly  hearing  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  op  Reviews. 
Host  of  the  autographs  relate  to  the  Review,  and  seldom  has 


MADAME  DE  NOVIKOFF. 


any  editor  had  such  occasion  for  gratitude  as  I  have  in 
acknowledging  the  kindness  of  my  distinguished  corre- 
spondents. Considering  how  vehement  a  fighter  I  have 
bean  in  causes  so  diverse,  and  many  of  them  unpopular,  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  indeed  that  so  many  men  of  such 
diverse  political  opinion  should  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
ai  1  me  ia  this  undertaking. 

Tne  collection  of  the  autographs  taken  forms  a  chorus 

of  congratula- 
tion which  is 
without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history 
of  periodical 
literature.  I 
only  hope  that, 
in  the  conduct 
of  the  Bbview 
.OF  Reviews,  I 
may  prove 
worthy  of  the 
good  wishes  of 
so  many  distin- 
guished men. 
Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  a 
couple  of  ex- 
tracts from  the 
autograph  let- 
ters quoted  in 
theAlbum.  Pro- 
fessor Kuxley 
writes,  after 
peruGi-^^*  the 
first  nr.  -  )er  of 
the  Review  OF 
Reviews  : — 

"Mashallahlit 
is  wonderfoll  I 
felt  nearly  as 
bad  after  going 
through  it  as  I 
always  do  after 
traversing  a  pic- 
ture gallery;  and 
I  cannot  pay  a 
better  compli- 
ment than  that 
to  the  diverse 
impressions  of 
the  exhibition. 
May  you  have 

all  manner  of  success  without  that  softening  of  the  brain, 
which  in  my  c  isf;  would  certainly  supervene  from  any 
lou^^  coiiiiiiuci.iOi;  i>;  such  work  as  the  editorship  of  the 
Review  op  Reviews." 

The  Archbishop  of  York  writes : — 
How  so  much  material  could  be  gathered  and  compressed 
I  wondered  .vith  the  first  number,  now  X  wonder  much  more.* 
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PROTECTION  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

THE  ART  PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  HANFSTAENGL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


are  few  questions  of  more  interest  in 
the  publishing  business  than  that  of  the  copyright 
in  works  of  art.  It  is  obviously  to  the  interest 
of  every  one — except  the  pirate — that  photo- 
graphers and  photographic  publishers  should  be  able 
to.  secure  their  own  property  in  their  own  hands,  and 
this  for  two  very  good  reasons  :  (1)  because  without 
security,  this — like  every  other  form  of  property — 
would  lose  'half  its  value,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
artists  by  the  payment  of  large  premiums  for  their  original 
works  would  become  impossible  ;  (2)  because  the  interest 
and  reputation  of  the  publisher  are  both  involved  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  very  best  reproduction  which  can 
be  obtained  of  his  copyrighted  works,  and  thus  continual 
progress  is  made  in  the  methods  employed,  with  corre- 
sponding improved  results. 

The  reproduction  on  due  acknowledgment  of  photo- 
^phs  whenever  such  reproduction  operates  as  an 
advertisement  and  not  as  a  rival  publication  has  been 
recognised  by  almost  all  the  great  English  photographic 
publishers  as  a  reasonable  qualification  of  this  rule,  but 
the  courtesy  thus  extended  is  not  always  deemed  to 
apply  to  paintings  or  similar  works  of  art,  and  Continental 
firms  have  been  disposed  to  regard  any  reproduction  of 
their  publications — whether  photographic  ur  otherwise 
— as  an  infringement  of  their  copyright.  The  cause  for 
this  has  no  doubt  been  the  fact  that  in  several  cases 
the  reproductions  which  have  taken  place  have  been 
directly  piratical,  and  have  been  made  expressly  with  a 
view  of  underselling  the  original  and  so  driving  it  out 
of  the  market.  That  of  course  is  sheer  fraud,  and 
it  is  in  tffe  public  interest  that  vigorous'  measures 
should  be  taken  to  punish  it  wherever  it  occurs. 
But,  as  often  happens  among  mortal  men,  when  an 
attempt-is  made  to  set  up  a  barrier  against  wrong-doing, 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  the  effort  to 
prevent  one  evil  entails  sacrifices  on  those  who  are  mis- 
takenly confounded  with  the  offender. 

The  nefarious  attempt,  for  instance,  of  certain 
unscrupulous  speculators  to  pirate  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  art  publications  of  the  Hanfstaengl 
Company  of  Munich,  which  was  deservedly  exposed  and 

Imnished  by  action  in  our  Law  Courts,  seems  to  have 
ed  the  firm  to  regard  anyone  who  reproduced  their 
pictures  as  pirates,  and  they  have  made  a  determined 
stand  against  all  copying  of  their  works  wherever  or  by 
whomsoever  perpetrated.  Hence  the  trouble  into  which 
I  got  with  the  Hanfstaengl  Company  over  the  repro- 
duction of  Lenbach's  famous  portrait  of  Bismarck,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review. 

The  publication  of  a  copy  of  this  portrait  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy.  I  postponed  its  appearance 
for  a  month  in  order  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  publishers 
to  use  it,  but  owing  to  a  misconception  I  proceeded  without 
the  necessary  permission.  When  the  Hanfstaengl  Com- 
pany complained  I  stopped  the  sale  of  the  number, 
cancelled  some  five  thoTisand  copies  of  the  portrait  then  in 
my  possession,  reprinted  the  page  with  another  portrait, 
and  expressed  my  reffret  in  an  apology  which  had  even 
greater  degree  of  publicity  that  the  original  offence. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  as  the  sequel  of  this 
unfortunate  little  misunderstanding,  that  the  Hanfstaengl 
Company,  being  quite  satisfied  that  nothing  was  further 
from  my  intention  than  to  infringe  in  any  way  upon 
their  copyright,  have  accorded  me  permission  to  repro- 
duce a  specimen  of  the  publications  which  gave  them  the 


first  place  among  the  art  publishers  of  Germany.  Their 
catalogue  is  in  itself  a  marvellous  photographic  album, 
the  miniature  reproductions  of  their  publications  being 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  art  publishers,  and  it  com- 
prises upwards  of  6,000  separate  works,  the  copyrights 
of  the  whole  of  which  are  vested  in  the  Hanfstaengl 
Company,  who  issue  their  reproductions  to  all  parte  of 
the  world  in  three  shapes  :  (a)  photogravures  or  engrav- 
ings ;  (6)  aquarelles  or  mechanical .  reproductions  in 
colours ;  and  (c)  art  photographs  varying  from  life  size  to 
the  ordinary  cabinet  form. 

The  picture  which  I  reproduce  as  a  specimen  of 
their  art  publications  is  the  well-known  **Hope,"  which 
formed  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings  last  year, 
and  for  the  publication  of  which  with  other  works- 
many  well-known  firms  publicly  apologized  and  paid 
compensation.  This  picture,  published  and  sold  by  the- 
Hanfstaengl  Company  through  their  agent,  Mr.  Gerson, 
of  5,  Rathbone  Place,  W.,  had  remained  for  some  time> 
unregistered,  and  had  been  very  extensively  pirated, 
and  it  was  reserved  to  the  legal  gentlemen  who  acted  for 
the  Hanfstaengl  Company  in  connection  with  these  pro- 
ceedings to  establish  the  fact  that  the  recent  International 
Cop3rright  Act,  taken  in  con  junction  with  the  Convention 
of  Berne,  of  1887,  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
registration  for  foreign  works,  and  that  the  common 
excuse  of  non-registration  will  not  avail  wherever  distinct 
proof  of  the  copyright  is  furthcoming. 

As  the  piratical  publications  were  sold  below  the  copy- 
right price  it  is  obvious  that  serious  injury  was  done  to 
the  Hanfstaengl  Company,  and  a  series  of  actions  was- 
commenced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Bentwiteh  on  behalf  of  the 
Munich  firm,  most  of  which  were  settled  by  payment  of 
an  agreed  amount,  the  publication  of  apology,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  pirated  copies,  and  the  giving  of  an  under- 
taking not  to  issue  any  further  prints  of  the  f^ame  subject. 

One  action  only  out  of  the  many  instituted  was  actually- 
pressed  to  trial  C  Hanfstaengl  and  another  v.  Saqui  and 
Liawrence),  tried  before  Justice  Chitty  on  11th  February, 
1890.  As  the  case  seemed  likely  to  form  a  leadings 
one,  Mr.  Bentwiteh  compiled  a  report  of  the  proceed* 
ings  which  he  took  for  the  vindication  of  his  clients*  copy- 
rights, and  this  was  published  by  the  Hanfstaengl 
Company  in  a  small  pamphlet,  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
republication  of  pictures  in  this  country! 

This  pamphlet  is  entitled  '*  The  Protection  of  Copy- 
right," and  as  a  record  of  what  can  be  done  by  publishers 
who  are  prepared  to  vindicate  their  rights,  it  well  deserves 
the  title.  The  trade  journals  have  recognised  the  service 
which  the  Hanfstaengl  Company  have  rendered  to  pub- 
lishers generally  by  laudatory  articles,  some  of  which  are 
reproduced  in  this  brochure. 

I  hope,  therefore,  now  that  the  Hanfstaengl  firm  have 
thus  abundantly  vindicated  their  copyrights,  and  have 
struck  awe  into  the  whole  tribe  of  piratical  publishers, 
they  will  in  future  follow  the  example  of  other  great  art 
publishers  and  permit  the  reproduction  of  their  pictures 
in  such  instances,  at  all  events,  as  may  not  be  detrimental 
to  their  interests.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  questioned  their  copyright.  I  am  heartily  sorry 
I  unwittingly  infringed  it.  I  have  done  all  that  mortal 
man  can  do  to  make  reparation,  and  I  hope  that  after 
this  somewhat  troubled  introduction,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  introduce  many  of  their  admirable  puUications  to  the 
English-speaking[^fl^d  by  VjOOgle 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ROYAL. 

Messbs.  Bussbll  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Stbbet. 
Hep  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Oharming  portrait.    Three-quarter  length.    Full  face.   In  walkinir 
costume.  " 

POLITICAL. 

Thb  Stbbboscopio 
Company. 
TheRt  Hon.  O.J. 
Oosehen,  M.P. 

TheRt.  Hon.  A.  J. 

Balfoup,  M.P. 
The    Rt.  Hon. 

Iprd  George 

Hamilton,  H.P. 

Russell  and  Sons» 
Bakeb  Stbeet. 

Comte  de  Paris. 

Head  and  Shoulders. 

Comtesse  de 
Paris. 

Three  -  quarter  lensth. 
Standing. 

Due  d'Orleans. 

Fradellb  and 

YOUNO. 

Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Gladstone,  M.P. 

Hon.W.Lowther, 
M.P. 

SOCIAL. 

Mb.  H.  S.  MBNDBii»- 

SOHN. 

The  Honourable 
Mrs.  Ramsay. 

Mbssbs.  Russell  and 
Sons,  Bakeb 
Stbeet. 

S.  Hope  Morley, 
Esq..  LC.C. 

Head  and  shoulders.  FuU 
face. 

Commander  V. 
Lovett  Came- 
ron. 

Bzoellent  likeness  of  the 
African  explorer. 

fbadblle  and 

YOUNQ. 

Lady  Fltzhar- 
dlnge. 

Thrte-quarter.  Sitting. 

The  Stebeoscopic  Company. 
The  Duke  of  Portland. 
The  Earl  of  Lathom. 
Lord  Brooke. 

SCIENTIFIC. 
The  Stbbeosoopio  Company. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
Sir  Spencer  Wem. 


Fbadblle  and  Youno. 
Professor  Archibald  Gelkle. 

Bust. 

Professor  Brown,  C.B.,  Frinoipal  Yeterinaiy  CoU^ 

Three-quarter  length.  Sitting. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Mbssbs.  Russell  ani> 
Sons,  Bakeb  Stbset. 

The   Bishop  or 
Rochester. 

Head  and  shoulders.  Side 
face. 

The  Bishop  or 
Worcester. 

Three-quarter  length. 
Sitting  facing  the  ^>ec- 
tator. 

Canon  Eliot 

Head  and  shoulders- 
Likeness  of  the  new 
Dean  of  Windsor. 

Fbadellb  and 

YoUNO. 

Rev.  Bezdamln. 
Waugh. 

Bust  portrait.  Three- 
quarter  face. 

Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

standing  in  BoIms.  Full 
« face. 

Thb  Stebeoscopic 

Company. 
General  Booth. 

Very  excellent  full-face 
portrait  of  the  bead  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in 
characteristic  aM.  tnde. 

Mr.  W.  BramweU 
Booth. 

Good  likeness  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

The  Rev.  John 
McNeill. 

LITERARY  AND 
ART. 

Mrs.  Jopllng. 

Full  length.  Standing: 
at  easeL  Model  in 
background. 


fmti  photo,  bif2 


Professor 
komer. 


Her- 


GANON  BUOT,  DBAK  OF  WINDSOB. 


Three  -  quarter  length. 
Sitting  at  piano. 


Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  E.A. 

Three-qu  arter  length.  Standing  at  eiaeL 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Bust.  Three-quarter  face. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Bond,  C.B.    ^  j 

Librarian  British  MM^f|5|g^ti^^*Gly  "kiref^^gt^ 
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THEATRICAL. 
Mbbsbs.  Rttssbll  and  .Sons,  Bakbb  Stbbbt. 
Miss  Essex  Dane.  _  „ , 

In  "The  Bnglbh  Bose."    Three^uarter  length.  Full  face. 

Miss  Kate  James. 

Qroup.   As  PUylni?  **  In  the  EnRlish  Bose." 

M&s  B.  Ferrars. 

ffl^nAing  on  the  Ladder  In  "  Sweet  Nancy.' 


"OUR  CELEBRITIES." 

For  December.  2s.  6d.  Published  by  Samp«on  Low,  Photographi  by 
Walery.   Edited  by  Percy  Notcutt,  Baq, 

"FASHION  AND  SPORT." 

In  the  above  have  appeared  during  the  month  the  portraits  of 

The  Lord  Mayor  Alderman  Savory,  and  Lady 
Borwleke. 


Fhtm  phoito,  by] 

MBS.  WBBB, 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hallard. 

At  ** Bobby"  in  "  Sweet  Nancy." 

Miss  Clara  Jeeks. 

•Sitting  at  the  piano,  face  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

The  Stbbeoscopic  Company. 
Mr.  George  Alexander.      Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree, 
Mr.  Charles  Wyndham.      Mrs.  Bernard  Beere. 
Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Miss  Mabel  Love. 


lAlex,  Bastano,  Old  Bond  Street. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ME93BS.  Boning  and  Small. 
Sir  Henry  Cotton. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Chi°f  Justice. 

Lord  and  Lady  Brassey. 
The  Late  Doctor  Matthews  Dimean. 
The  Survivors  of  the  Light  BAgwfi%(j\c> 

Group  taken  at  Olympia,  2nd  July,        J  V>^X 
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THE  REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Thb  Cmtemporary  Beview  for  this  month  is  a  good 
8ohd  number  without  any  articles  which  call  for  very 
special  notice.  Extracts  from  the  more  important  will  b« 
found  under  the  headings  of  "  Mr.  Stanley "  In  Darkest 
England/'  and    Mr.  Goschen  as  a  Financier." 

VINET.     BY  GABRIEL  MONOD. 

Gabriel  Monod  writes  upon  Alexander  Vinet,  who  is  the 
leading  figure  of  French  Protestantism  m  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  influence,  M.  M'onod  thinks,  has  been  wide 
and  deep.  It  has  made  itself  felt  slowly  more  and  more 
imtil  it  has  penneated  the  whole  Protestant  Church 
in  French-speaking  countries.  M.  Monod  thus  sum- 
marizes the  result  of  M.  Vinet*s  teaching : — 

It  has  had  a  double  action:  on  the  one  hand,  its  ten- 
dency has  been  to  modify  the  dogmatic  harshness  of  the 
pietistic  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Revival,  substituting 
for  the  narrow  idea  of  an  intellectual  faith,  founded  on  the 
doctrines  of  inspiration  and  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  large  and  living  faith,  resting  simply  on  the  great 
facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  mission,  and 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  revelation,  and  the  remission  of 
sins ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
brought  back  to  positive  Christianity,  and  to  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  many  minds  which  had  been  estranged  by 
the  dogmatic  intolerance  of  the  orthodox  opinions. 

woman's  suffrage. 
Mr.  Robert  Haldane  writes  upon  some  economic  aspects 
of  woman*s  suffraee,  furnishing  us  with  a  somewhat 
stodgy  paper,  sound,  no  doubt,  and  sensible,  but  in  which 
he  does  not  leave  a  very  clear  impact  upon  the  mind. 
He  says  one  thing  that  is  worth  noticing,  namely,  that 
there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  any  Parliament  has  been 
more  determinedly  hostile  to  the  principle  of  woman's 
suffrage  than  the  present.  The  work  has  still  to  be  done 
in  the  country,  and  he  thinks  it  is  being  done.  The  opinion 
of  the  public  is  changing  with  regard  to  the  social  and  poU- 
tical  position  of  women.  It  is  as  an  integral  part  of  a  great 
economic  movement  that  the  matter  has  its  chief  signi- 
ficance. 

BEUOIONS  OF  POWER  AND  OF  GOODNESS. 

Miss  Power  Cobbe  writes  on  the  "  Two  Religions,'* 
dividing  all  the  religions  of  the  world  into  two  classes, 
namely,  the  worship  of  power  and  the  worship  of  good- 
ness. She  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
power-worship  of  heathenism  continues  to  vitiate  Chris- 
tianity, which,  in  its  essence,  is  the  worship  of  goodness. 

Be  it  here  noted  that  a  man  may  call  Grod  "  good/'  and 
may  even  think  He  is  good,  and  yet  may  not  worship  Him  at 
all  on  that  account.  There  are  millions  to  whom  religion, 
even  the  Christian  religion,  still  presents  itself  simply  as  a 
*•  way  of  salvation,**  a  method  for  obtaining  from  God  bodily 
health  and  prosperity  in  this  world,  and  eternal  felicity  in 
the  next.  However  they  might  repudiate  the  charge  of  being 
mere  power- worshippers,  it  is  the  fact  that  God  can  send  them 
health  and  wealth,  or  ca/n  destroy  body  and  soul  in  hell,  that 
alone  arouses  their  devotion.  It  is  not  that  He  u  just,  good, 
holy,  beyond  man's  loftiest  conception.  They  resemble  the 
sons  of  a  good  father,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  him,  no 
genuine  love  for  him,  but  who  fawn  on  him  and  visit  him 


often,  to  obtain  money  and  to  secure  their  future  inheritance. 
This  kind  of  power-worship  is  perhaps  as  common  now  as 
ever  it  was ;  and  less  excusable  than  in  the  old  dajrs  of 
nature- worship  before  man  had  learned  either  what  goodness 
may  be  or  that  God  is  good. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  COMMON  LAW. 

A  very  soHd,  historical  legal  paper  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  describes  the  origin  of  the  Conmion  Law  of 
Fn^land.  Our  laws,  he  says,  have  been  formed  in  the 
mam  from  a  stock  of  Teutonic  customs,  with  some  addi- 
tions in  matter  and  considerable  additions  or  modifica- 
tions in  form,  received  directly  and  indirectly  from  the 
Roman  system.  A  distinct  Scandinavian  strain  came  in 
with  the  Danish  invasions  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
We  received  from  the  Norman  Conquest  a  contrilNitvm 
of  Prankish  ideas  and  customs.  Somewhat  later,  the 
intercourse  of  English  princes  in  the  Frankish  Court 
brought  in  a  fresh  accession  of  Continental  learning,  and 
Continental  form  and  practice,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,, 
but  appUcable  to  secular  afiairs.  In  this  way,  the  Roman, 
materials,  assimilated  or  imitated  by  the  Frankish,  easily^ 
found  their  way  into  England  by  a  Scandinavian  root. 
At  a  later  time,  under  tne  immediate  influence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  learning  and  jurisdiction,  other  learned 
Roman  contributions  were  made  in  a  large  and  compara- 
tive directly  way.  The  greatest  of  these  junsdictiona. 
were  the  Courts  of  Chancery. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Adolphe  Smith  describes  the  career  of  Lopatine- 
and  his  trial  as  a  terrorist.  Lopatine  translated  into 
Russian  the  works  of  Professor  TyndaU,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  others.  After  lying  three  years  untried  in  jail,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  subsequently  had  his  death 
sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  is  still, 
in  Schlusselberg. 

THE  EIGHT  HOURS  LEGAL  DAY. 

Writing  on  **  State  Socialism  and  Popular  Right,"  Mr^ 
John  Rae  makes  some  observations  on  the  eight  hours 
day,  which  are  worth  quoting.    He  says : — 

"  If  a  national  eight  hours  Act  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain 
and  enforce,  an  international  one  is  virtually  impossible,  and 
the  difficulty — perhaps  even  the  futility — of  national  eig^ht 
hours  Acts  seems  proved  by  the  experience  of  Victoria  and 
the  United  States.  In  Victoria  more  than  fifty  separate 
trades  have  obtained  the  eight  hours  day  without  any  Par- 
liamentary assistance,  and  almost  the  only  rem<uning  trades 
which  do  not  yet  enjoy  it  are  the  very  trades  which  have  been 
protected  by  an  eight  hours  Factory  Act  since  1874.  As  soon 
as  the  Act  was  passed,  the  operatives,  men  and  women  both, 
petitioned  the  Chief  Secretary  for  its  suspension,  and  it  has 
remained  in  suspended  animation  to  this  day.  California 
has  had  an  eight  hours  Act  on  the  Statute  Book  for  even  a 
longer  period,  but  it  has  remained  a  mere  dead  letter,  because 
employers  began  to  pay  wages  by  the  hour  or  the  piece,  and 
the  men  found  they  did  not  earn  so  much  in  the  short  day  as 
they  used  to  in  the  long. 

And  he  thinks  that  the  eight  hours  day  can  only  be 
in  abiding  succession  if  it  comes  through  a  suocessiv^e^ 
growth  of  influence  in  one  trade  and  another. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  December  number  is  the  best  of  the  Reviews.  I 

2uote  elsewhere  from  the  articles  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
iardinal  Manning,  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

A  FLEA  FOB  A  COLONIAL  CUSTOMS  UNION. 

Mr.  Jennings,  M.P.,  in  an  article  entitled  **  The  Trade 
League  against  England,"  expounds  with  the  evident 
sincerity  of  deep  conviction  ms  thesis  in  favour  of  a 
Colonial  Customs  Union.  He  fears  that  it  is  almost  too 
late,  but  he  maintains  that  even  now  it  might  be  possible. 
The  advice  which  ho  gives  to  England  is  embodied  in  the 
following  paragraph: — 

What  you  ought  to  have  done  long  ago  was  to  have 
brought  all  your  colonies  and  dependencies  into  a  great  alli- 
ance with  you,  for  trade  purposes  first,  for  anything  else 
afterwards  upon  which  you  might  happen  to  agree.  You 
would  then  have  been  able  to  defy  the  world.  Your  colonies 
are  capable  of  supplying  you  with  everything  that  you 
require,  but  they  wanted  time  and  opportunity  to  develop 
their  resources.  You  should  have  given  them  an  advantage 
in  vour  markets  by  means  of  differential  duties.  They  could 
not  have  taken  your  goods  duty  free,  for  they  will  raise  their 
money  chiefly  at  the  custom  houses,  as  all  sensible  nations 
do ;  but  they  could  have  offered  you  more  favourable  terms 
than  they  aUowed  to  your  competitors.  The  bond  between 
you  woiUd  have  become  closer  and  closer  as  the  years 
went  by. 

He  would  begin  by  opening  up  negotiations  with  Canada, 
and  so  save  her  at  tho  eleventh  hour  from  being  absorbed 
into  the  United  States. 

A  PLEA  FOB  BIBDS. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  a  pleasant  paper  on  Birds,*' 
in  which  he  protests  against  the  destruction  that  is  done 
to  many  of  the  nobler  birds  by  the  barbarians  who  own 
our  land.  The  fault,  he  says  truly,  is  not  so  much  with 
the  gamekeepers  as  with  the  squires,  and  he  waxes 
deservedly  wroth  in  his  denunciation  of  the  hideously 
cruel  pole  trap.  The  paper  should  be  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet  and  circulated  among  all  those  who  own  more 
than  a  himdred  acres  of  land  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  gossip  in  the  article  on  the 
subject  of  birds  and  their  ways.  Among  other  things,  he 
says: — 

Polygamy  among  wild  birds,  though  rare,  is  not  unknown, 
witness  our  own  blackgame  and  pheasants ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  among  kites  alone  that  polyandry  is  practised.  The 
female  bird  permits  the  addresses  of  several  males. 

WOMEN  AS  PUBLIC  8BBVANTS. 

Miss  Louisa  Twining  has  a  very  sensible  paper  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  female 
inspectors  in  lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  &o.  She 
mamtains — 

That,  imperfect  as  our  present  administration  is,  it  has 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  admission  of  women  to  a  share 
in  its  duties,  and  to  state  our  conviction  that  in  the  future, 
whatever  changes  may  be  brought  about,  none  will  be 
successful  unless  the  necessity  for  their  still  more  extended 
work  and  action  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  communion  of 
labour  "  between  men  and  women  yet  further  developed,  till 
at  least  a  due  proportion  of  the  latter  will  be  found  on  every 
board  of  guardians  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
mittees of  management  of  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  prisons, 
and  penitentiaries. 

By  the  way,  the  London  County  Council  should  do 
what  it  can  in  this  direction  by  appointing  lady  doctors 
to  the  lunatic  asylums. 

THE  SWINBHEBDS  OF  GADABA. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Keepers 
of  the  Herd  of  Swine,"  puts  Mr.  Gladstone's  head  in 
Chancery,  and  keeps  it  there,  on  the  subject  of  the  Gadarene 


swine.  The  controversy  arose  in  this  way.  Li  February- 
last  Professor  Huxley  said  : — 

In  referring  to  the  statement  of  the  narrators  that  the 
herd  of  swine  perished  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  into 
them  of  the  demons  by  the  permission,  or  order,  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  "Everything  that  1  know  of  law  and  justice 
convinces  me  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  other  people's- 
property  is  a  misdemeanour  of  evil  example." 
This  scandalized  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  commented  on  it 
in  Good  Words  in  a  characteristically  Gladstonian 
manner.  Li  this  article  we  have  Professor  Huxley*s  re- 
sponse, in  which  it  must  be  admitted  he  pummels  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  his  heart's  content.  Professor  Huxley  re- 
jects the  story  of  the  Gadarene  swine  entirely,  but  he 
maintains  that  if  it  were  true,  then,  in  permitting  tho 
destruction  of  the  property  of  the  swineherds,  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  compasser  of  illegahty  and  a  fautor  of  im- 
morality.  Professor  Huxley  says : — 

The  party  of  Galileans  who,  according  to  the  narrative,, 
landed  and  took  a  walk  on  the  Gadarene  territory,  were  as 
much  foreigners  in  the  Decapolis  as  Frenchmen  would  be  at 
Dover.  Herod  Antipas,  their  sovereign,  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  Decapolis — they  were  strangers  and  aliens,  with  no 
more  light  to  interfere  with  a  pig-keeping  Hebrew  than  I 
have  a  right  to  interfere  with  an  English  member  of  the 
Israelitic  faith  if  I  see  a  slice  of  ham  on  his  plate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  these  Galilean 
foreigners  found  themselves,  men  might  keep  pig^  if  they 
pleased.  If  the  men  who  kept  them  were  Jews,  it  might  be 
permissible  for  the  strangers  to  inform  the  religious  autho- 
rity acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  Gadara,  but  to  interfere 
themselves,  in  such  a  matter,  was  a  step  devoid  of  either 
moral  or  legal  justification. 

GIVE  BACK  THE  ELGIN  MABBLES  ! 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  whc  accompanied  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  in  his  journey  to  the  East,  has  come  back  with  a 
message  from  Athens.  For  seventy-four  years  the  Elgin 
marbles  have  reposed  in  the  British  Museum.  In  his  plea 
iFor  the  return  of  the  household  gods  of  ancient  Greece  tO' 
modern  Athens,  Mr.  Harrison  has,  as  his  wont  is,  some- 
what overlaboured  his  point,  and,  not  contented  with 
urging  that  the  pure  air  of  the  Acropohs  would  preserve 
them  for  centuries  longer  than  the  climate  and  soot 
of  Bloomsbury,  he  even  maintains  that  Athens  is  a  far 
more  central  arch»Bolo^cal  school  than  London,  and  that 
tJie  marbles  would  be  mdefinitoly  safer  from  war,  fire,  or 
accidental  injury  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  than  in 
the  British  Museum.    He  says : — 

We  shall  restore  the  Parthenon  Marbles  much  as  we 
restored  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Heligolaud  to  their  national 
owners,  because  we  value  the  good  name  of  England  more 
than  unjust  plunder.  If  the  barkers  of  Pall  Mall  and  the 
opposition  rags  have  to  be  quieted,  let  us  give  them  to  munch 
a  commercial  treaty.  A  little  Free  Trade  with  England 
would  satisfy  the  growlers,  and  would  do  the  Greeks  per- 
manent good.  But  let  us  have  no  higgling.  Let  us  do  the 
right  thing  with  a  free  hand. 

OTHEB  ABTICLES. 

The  article  upon  "Life  in  a  Harem,"  by  Adalet,  chiefly 
deals  with  the  distinction  between  Turkish  and  Circassian 
women  in  harems.  It  is  an  out-of-the-way  article,  which 
sheds  light  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  in  a  polygamous 
ountry,l)ut  it  is  somewhat  slight  and  rather  disappoint- 
cing.  Earl  Grey  concludes  his  paper  on  the  penis  to 
wliich  constitutional  government  is .  exposed  by  the 
present  depraved  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
Unless  something  is  done,  he  thinks,  Parliamentary 
Government  mustT  be  abandoned  as  being  unsound  i» 
principle. 
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PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 
Thb  Paternoster  JReview  for  December  has  a  ohanmng 
frontispiece  of  a  picture  of  the  title  of  "Luca  Delia 
Robbia,''  and  a  very  pathetic  and  poetic  little  story  en- 
titled Bona  Siors,  by  the  editor  of  the  Review,  who  has 
a  delicate  touch.  It  will  not  bear  extracting,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  smaller  tales  in  the  Christmas  literature 
of  tiiis  year.  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  the  Indefatigable  de- 
scribes South-Central  Africa  in  the  first  paper,  but  he 
writes  somewhat  too  much  as  if  he  were  compiling  a 
gazetteer. 

THB  ZONE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  FOB  LONDOK. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Sheldon  boldly  proposes  to  apply  the  Hun- 
garian Zone  Passenger  Tariff  to  London.  He  says  that  there 
are,  exdusiye  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  2,110 
suburban  trains  run  in  and  out  of  London  daily,  and 
the  main  line  trains  only  amount  to  410.  The  ten  main 
line  railways  carried  400,000,000  of  passengers  last  year, 
while  the  North  London  and  Metropolitan  IKstrict  carried 
an  additional  135,000,000.  The  season  tickets  number 
272,000  a  year,  and  the  workmen's  tickets  exceeded 
9,000,000.  Tramway,  'busses,  and  underground  rail- 
ways carried  453,000,000  c,  year.  Mr.  Sheldon  would 
supersede  season  tickets  by  tickets-  of  his  own — ^tickets 
available  on  all  railways  entering  London. 

These  nomeroos  and  important  objections  to  the  season 
ticket  would  be  all  obriated  by  the  Zone  ticket  sold  in 
packages  of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty,  as  might  be  decided ;  these 
Zone  tickets  to  be  transferable  and  good  at  any  time  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  they  were  sold,  and  on  any  of  the 
main  lines  of  railway  oat  of  London  for  twenty  miles.  They 
should  be  issued  by  a  central  aathority  like  the  Railway 
Clearing  House,  or  by  a  committee  appointed  by  all  the  rail- 
ways. They  should  be  of  three  classes— first,  second,  and 
third,  the  third-class  so  cheap  as  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  workmen's  tickets ;  the  first  and  second  dass  cheaper 
than  the  present  season  ticket  or  excursion  tickets. 

RUSSIA  AND  HER  JEWS. 

Mr.  William  Henrv  writes  an  article  on  Russia  and  her 
Jewic^  question,  which  is  a  temperate  and  reasonable 
plea  for  the  sense  of  judgment  and  the  exercise  of  a  little 
charity  when  we  are  considering  Russians  dealing  with 
their  religious  population.   Mz.  Henry  says : — 

If  our  clergy  ana  our  philanthropists  and  the  Jewish  com- 
munity here  seem  to  be  obliged  to  giye  up  the  amelioration 
of  their  own  countrymen  in  the  &8t  Bnd  of  London,  how 
much  more  difficult  a  task  must  it  be  for  the  Russian  GoTcm- 
ment,  desirous  as  it  is  to  do  eyerything  in  its  power  (irre- 
spectiTe  of  the  cost),  to  alleviate  the  dreadful  misery  which 
^ists  in  the  congested  districts  of  Russia? 

Miss  Laura  Smith  contributes  a  slid^t  article  on  "  Sir 
Richard  Burton,"  whom  she  regards  as  a  Hercules  of  literary 
power  and  universal  tact. 

PARUAMENT  OV  OntOUIT. 

Mr.  Alaric  Poins  boldly  proposes  that  Parliament  shall 
go  on  drcuit,  in  support  of  which  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  deal  to  be  said : — 

That  Parliament  should  be  summoned  in  January  to  meet, 
not  at  Westminster,  but  in  Dublin,  there  to  hold  a  Session  of 
four  or  six  weeks  for  the  discussion  of  Irish  nttain.  These 
would  include  not  alone  the  legislation  which  the  Ministry 
may  have  to  propose  for  the  year  with  regard  to  that  country, 
but  also  the  Irish  vote  on  the  Budget  and  all  past  questions  of 
administration— it  should  be  unlawful  to  atljonm  the 
House  at  Westminster  at  the  ensuing  Session  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  Irish  question,  unless  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  it  had  taken  place  after  the  end  of  the  Dublin. 
Session.  All  Parliamentary  law  work  should  also  be  settled 
in  Dublin,  and  doubtless  the  six  weeks  would  be  ample  for 
this  purpose. 


OF  Reviews. 

Mr.  Seagar  writes  on''  Begistration  Reform."  The  central 
feature  of  nis  scheme  is  the  appointment  of  a  paid  official, 
whose  sole  duty  is  the  attention  of  registration  through- 
out the  year  under  public  control,  liable  for  heavy 
i>enalties  for  wilfully  or  carelessly  omitting  names  from 
thelist 


THE  ARENA. 

I  NonoB  elsewhere  the  leading  paper  in  the  Arena — 
Mr.  Dion  Boudcault  on  the  Future  of  American  Drama. 

DssnrunoK  in  bostok. 

The  other  chief  feature  of  this  magazine  is  a 
symposium,  with  striking  illustrations  and  suggestions, 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  Boston.  It  is  a  kind  ox 
faint  American  edition  of  General  Booth's  book,  ''In 
Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out."  There  are  half  a 
dozen  brief  papera  by  leading  citizens  of  Boston.  The 
editor  makes  the  following  suggestion  as  a  means  of 
coping  with  overcrowding  of  tenement-houses.  He 
says : — 

It  would  doubtless  be  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  if  the  city 
purchased  land  in  its  suburbs,  divided  it  into  little  plots,  and 
sold  it,  on  very  easy  terms  and  long  time,  to  those  who  live 
in  the  tenement-house  districts,  and  who  are  struggling  to  be 
free.  If  the  city  owned  the  means  of  transportation,  which 
sooner  or  later  it  surely  will,  a  low  rate  could  be  charged  to 
all  labourers  who  received  less  than  a  certain  amount  of 
wages,  they  being  furnished  with  check  cards,  stamped  and 
registered.  Thus,  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  cents,  the  poor 
man  could  come  to  his  work  and  return  to  his  home  in  the 
suburbs. 

WHY  NOT  RECONSnrUTB  CHBI8TIAN1TY  ? 

Mr.  Wilbur  Larremore  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  our  Churches  on  a  new  basis.  He  would 
substitute  for  the  whole  doematic  system  of  belief  a 
code  of  ethics  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  Churches  are  daily  becoming  greater  theoretical 
anomaJies.  The  avowed  basis  of  organization  is  always*  a  set 
of  allegations  about  supernatural  matters,  in  which  the 
communicants  are  supposed  unanimously  to  believe.  In 
point  of  fact  scarcely  anybody  believes  everything,  and  many 
believe  scarcely  anything. 

Altruistic  service  is  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

Whatever  life  there  is  in  the  Church  to-day  is  due  to  the 
virtual  ignoring  of  creeds,  and  the  embracing  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  good  the  institution  oftors,  in  si^te  of 
its  unrealities.  But  the  gain  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and 
in  power  would  be  beyond  estimate  if  the  zeal  basis  of  church 
life  could  be  made  its  avowed  basis. 

OTHE&  ABTICfLBS. 

Mr.  Nathan  H.  Dole  contributes  an  excellent  paper  on 
^'Turgenieff  as  a  Poet,"  with  copious  translations  from 
some  of  his  verse.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  glances 
at  the  "good  old  times"  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing how  much  worse  they  were  than  those  in 
which  we  live.  He  writeis  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  believes  that  telegrf^)h,  and 
steam,  and  gas,  and  the  electric  light,  are  the  modem 
angels  of  God  who  are  doing  more  to  bring  about 
the  Divine  ideal  than  aU  other  things  combined. 
Professor  Shaler's  paper  on  "llie  African  Eletnent  in 
America  "  maintains  that  there  is  an  impossible  obstacle 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  in  the  fact  that  the 
mulattoes  are  weaker  of  body  and  shorter  of  life  than 
their  parents.  The  negroes  can  neither  stand  alone  in 
oommunities  of  their  own  making,  and  neither  can  they 
completely  unite  physically  with  the  whites. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

BR.  KOCH  AS  A  GOUNTBY  DOCTOft. 

In  the  New  Review  this  month  the  study  of  character 
is  devoted  to  Dr.  Koch,  and  is  apparently  written  by 
someone  who  knew  him  when  he  was  an  obscure  doctor 
in  Posen.  There  is  nothing  that  is  new  in  the  article, 
but  the  following  account  of  the  bacillus  hunter  when 
oidy  a  rural  practitioner  is  worth  reprinting : — 

To  eke  out  a  respectable  income  he  remained  a  private 
practitioner  as  welL  On  many  a  Polish  winter  night,  jolting 
in  a  Polish  rnral  car  along  a  Polish  country  road,  the 
indefatigable  man  would  drive  about  to  look  after  a  coughing 
child  or  an  expiring  boor,  having  previously  torn  himsefi 
away  from  his  books  to  render  what  assistance  he  could,  and 
earn  what  little  fee  he  might.  A  serious,  unostentatious,  and 
dutiful  man  throughout,  he,  in  this  and  in  every  other  part 
of  his  career,  commanded  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
without,  however,  eliciting  any  very  ardent  feelings  in  his 
behalf.  He  never  spoke  much,  though  his  actions  might 
always  be  relied  on.  He  never  displayed  a  tendency  nor, 
indeed,  a  wish  to  shine,  thoufi^h  he  certainly  was  a  proficient 
in  the  rarer  art  of  doing  good.  Night  and  day,  in  sick-room 
and  hospital,  he  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  society  of 
his  equals,  and  in  that  half-Slavonic  province  was  certainly 
more  popular  as  a  doctor  than  aF  a  visitor  or  a  host. 

XJNPUBLISHKO  P^BBS  BT  DB  QUINCBT. 

Very  recently  a  number  of  De  Quincey's  MSS.  were,  by  a 
great  piece  of  good  fortune,  discovered  by  Mrs.  Baird  Smith 
and  Miss  De  Quincey.  The  following  papers,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  missing  **  Suspiria  de  iSrofundis,"  have  been 
selected  from  this  mass  of  long-hidden  treasure.  A  further 
selection  will  be  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  New 
Revt^w, 

The  articles  are  so  short  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
quote  them.  I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Grove  will  not 
object  to  my  quoting  the  following  sentences  from  the 
paper  beginning  l%e  loveliest  sight  to  a  woman's  eyes 
IS  ner  first-bom  child  "  :— 

Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  I  have  remarked  that  the 
true  paradise  of  a  female  life,  in  all  ranks  not  too  elevated 
for  constant  intercourse  with  the  children,  is  by  no  means 
the  years  of  courtship,  nor  the  earliest  period  of  marriage, 
but  that  sequestered  chamber  of  her  experience  in 
which  a  mother  is  left  alone  through  the  day,  with 
servants,  perhaps,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  and 
(God  be  uianked  1)  chiefiy  where  there  are  no  servants  at 
all ;  she  is  attended  by  one  sole  companion,  her  little  first- 
bom  angel,  as  yet  clinging  to  her  robe,  imperfectly  able  to 
walk,  still  more  imperfect  in  its  prattlii^  and  innocent 
thoughts,  clinging  to  her,  haunting  her  wherever  she  goes  as 
her  shadow,  catching  from  her  eye  the  total  inspiration  of  its 
little  palpitating  heart,  and  sending  to  hers  a  thrill  of  secret 
pleasure  so  often  as  its  little  fingers  fasten  on  her  own 
Left  alone  from  morning  to  night  with  this  one  companion, 
or  even  with  three  still  wearing  the  graces  of  infancy,  buds 
of  various  stages  upon  the  self-same  tree,  a  woman,  if  she 
has  the  great  blessing  of  approaching  such  a  luxury  of 
paradise,  is  moving— too  often  not  aware  that  she  is  moving 
— through  the  divinest  section  of  her  Ufa 

ARB  OUR  WARSHIPS  8BAW0RTHY  ? 

This  question  is  answered  by  Lord  Brassey  and 
Admiral  Colomb,  both  of  whom  take  the  wreck  of  the 
Serpent  as  a  text  in  order  to  prove  that  it  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  subject  at  all,  the  Serpent  not  being  wrecked 
because  she  was  unseaworthy,  but  because  she  had, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  got  out  of  her  course,  and 
was  thrown  upon  some  rocks  in  a  strong  gale  when  going 
at  full  speed  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  shattered  the 
strongest  ship  that  ever  left  the  docks.  Lord  Brassey 
passes  in  review  the  reconstruction  of  the  Navy,  and 
rejoices  in  the  new  departure  which  Mr.  White  has 
made  in  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  second  class 
cruisers. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Thb  first  article  in  the  Natumal  Review  is  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  on  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Its  practical  conclusion  is  that  what  is  wanted  in  Scot- 
land is  a  real  stand-up  fight  on  the  question.  The  way  to 
bring  this  about  is  to  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  return  to  power  next  election,  a 
bill  will  be  brought  in  for  the  <usestablishment  of  the 
Scotch  Church.  The  House  of  Lords  would  throw  it  out, 
and  so  provoke  a  dissolution  on  this  question.  Miss  Alice 
Oldham  continues  her  History  of  Socialism  at  great  length, 
dealinff  this  time  with  Lassalle,  Bakounin,  and  Proudhon. 
Mr.  Norwood  Young  writes  upon  Gambling  at  Monte 
Carlo,  discussing  the  (question  of  the  systems  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  habitues  of  the  fanuliar  Casino.  He 
tests  the  chances  of  players  by  the  result  of  thirty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  successive  turns  of  the 
wheel  and  ball  as  they  actually  occurred  at  one  roulette 
table  in  Monte  Carlo  in  three  months  of  this  year. 

WHAT  WOULD  FOLLOW  THB  ^OHT  HOURS  LBGAL  DAT. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pincott  writes  a  very  sensible  and 
interesting  article  upon  the  eight  hours  movement,  in 
which  h«^  points  out  that  the  immediate  result  of  a 
statutory  interdict  of  more  than  eight  hours  work  a  day 
would  be  an  enormous  increase  of  work  done  at  home. 

Even  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  industrious 
men  do  extra  work  at  home  to  secure  extra  comforts.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  every  industrious  man 
would  immediately  utilize  the  time  placed  at  his  service  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  more  money.  Extra  home-labour  is 
not  now  systematic  l^cause  of  the  liability  to  work  over- 
time. The  moment  the  Legislature  decreed  overtime  to  be 
illegal,  industrious  men  would  organize  their  home-labour 
and  take  contracts  with  perfect  confidence.  The  Common- 
wealth "  at  Bolton  is  a  case  very  much  in  point.  There  a 
party  of  socialists  started  works  of  their  own  about  three 
years  ago,  the  men  continuing  at  their  ordinary  occupations 
during  the  day-time,  but  resorting  to  their  private  workshop 
in  the  evening.  Their  endeavour  is  to  make  every  article 
which  their  members  require,  and  thus  to  avoid  deaUng  with 
the  outside  world.  The  little  fraternity  of  industrious 
enthusiasts  has,  of  course,  prospered  greatly. 

CHUBCH  BBOTHEBHOODS. 

The  "Rev.  Harry  Jones,  writing  on  Christian  colonies 
and  sisterhoods,  says  a  good  word  for  (Jeneial  Booth  s 
scheme,  and  then  passes  on  to  discuss  the  proposed 
Christian  brotherhood.    His  conclusion  is : — 

I  think  that  a  generous  recognition  of  the  comprehensive 
boldness  seen  in  the  Salvationist  scheme  would  do  more  to 
intensify  and  recommend  that  which  is  now  being  quietly  and 
earnestly  done  in  thousands  of  parishes  than  any  revival 
and  wide  introduction  into  them  of  an  order  of  men  under 
an  ecclesiastical  vow  of  obedience,  proverty,  and  celibacy. 
And  yet  this  is  immovably  fixed  upon  by  the  public  as  the 
salient  feature  of  the  proposed  brotherhood. 

Mr.  P.  Henry  Rew  pleads  for  an  allocation  of 
a  certain  amount  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  London  Countv  Council  for  the  estabnshment 
of  technical  agricultural  schools.  He  would  have 
a  normal  school  of  agriculture  established  in  the  Mid- 
lands, where  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  every  branch  of  British  agriculture. 

CONSTANTINOPLB  PGR  BNOLAND. 

An  anonymous  writer  signing  himself  Quis,  asks  the 
question,  who  shall  inherit  Constantinople  ?  and  answers 
it  boldly  by  saying  that  England  must  occupy  Constanti- 
nople. What  chiefly  commends  this  to  the  writer  is  because 
it  would  be  a  most  fatal  check  to  Russia.  It  is  siu-prising 
that  he  even  fails  to  ask  the  question  how  long  the  war 
would  be  which  Russia  in  self-defence  would  be  compelled 
to  begin  in  order  to  avert  if  possiblY^»t  "^^P^^-*' 
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the  forum. 

The  Forum  for  November  is  solid,  but  a  trifle  dull. 
President  Francis  A.  Walker  replies  to  Dr.  Abbott, 
'defining  what  may  be  said  to  be  cautious  Whig  principles 
of  progress  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  He  would  not 
•deviate  from  the  approved  principles  of  government ;  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property,  either 
in  lands  or  in  goods  ;  he  would  not  materially  enlarge  the 
4a»ditional  functions  of  the  state. 

WANTED,  A  REFOBMATION  IN  JOURNALISM. 

Writing  on  **The  Shibboleth  of  Public  Opinion  "  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly,  a  Roman  Catholic  journalist,  says  : — 

In  mediaeval  times  there  arose,  not  unfrequently,  a  well- 
warranted  demand  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  It 
appears  to  me  that  la  these  days  men  of  good- will  are  bound 
to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for  a  reformation  of  journalism. 
Our  journalists  are  the  prophets  of  democracy.  It  is  for 
•democracy  to  insist  that  they  be  true  prophets  and  not  false. 
I  take  it  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  can  be 
rendered  to  the  age  in  which  we  live— yes,  and  to  the  ages 
that  will  come  after  us— is  to  promote  a  truer  conception,  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  ethical  responsibilities,  the  moml 
mission,  of  journalism. 

How  far  at  present  the  new  clergy  of  the  pre.sa  is 
-from  recognising  its  high  calling  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  an  editor  of  a  leading  journal  sjiid  that  the 
iiitle  of  Mr.  Lilly's  essay  on  **The  Ethics  of  Journalism  " 
-reminded  him  of  the  famous  chapter  on  Snakes  in  Ireland." 
Dr.  Bartol  has  his  somewhat  belated  sjiyupon  Tolstoi 
and  the  Kreutzer  Sonata."  He  thinks,  in  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  this  book,  Calvin  has  returned  to  life  and  John 
the  Baptist  from  still  further  back.  Tolstoi  is  a  second 
St.  Augustine,  &c.  The  article  is  poor.  Senator  CuUom 
'describes  the  six  nevv  States  recently  added  to  the  Union 
with  considerable  statistical  detail.  He  thinks  that  each 
new  State  that  is  admitted  to  the  Union  serves  to 
strengthen  it. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  REVIVALISM. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Eggleston,  the  author  of  **Hoosier 
^Schoolmaster,"  describes  the  formative  influences  under 
which  he  was  brought  up  in  his  youth  in  Indiana.  He 
^ys  :— 

An  iutens:?  reliinous  life  stimulates  the  mind  tremcadousiy 
in  certain  directions,  and  in  its  rebound  produces  effects 
that  are  more  easily  recognised  than  accounted  for.  Out  of 
the  austerity  of  the  middle  ages  came  the  renaissance  ;  out 
-of  New  England  Puritanism  came  the  literary  prodactiven;' 
of  the  Unit-arian  reaction.  And  I  also  had  my  period  of 
renaissance  —  that  exhilaration  and  exaltation  which  the 
liberated  mind  feels  in  the  rebound  from  constraint,  and 
which  carries  it  for  a  time  to  a  higher  level  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  attained. 

The  time  spent  in  a  frontier  ministry  I  look  back  upon 
with  considerable  satisfaction.  The  habit  of  ready  speaking, 
the  training  in  the  art  of  meeting  emergencies,  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  life  in  its  rudimentary  conditions  -are 
these  not  as  well  worth  learning  as  the  art  of  scanning 
Virgil,  the  list  of  ships  in  Homer,  or  Ciesar's  method  of 
building  a  military  bridge  ? 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  AORICULTURE. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  writes  on  the  **  Probabilities  of 
Agriculture  "  in  reply  to  Prince  Krapotkin.  He  may  be 
right  and  Prince  Krapotkin  wrong,  but  it  is  easier  to  read 
A  hundred  pages  of  the  Russian  theorist  than  it  is  to  read 
one  page  of  the  American  statistician's  ponderously  solid 
<»lculations.  Mr.  Davis  is  evidently  of  opinion  tliat  if 
the  millennium  ever  conies  we  shall  have  very  little  left 
to  eat — except  each  other.    He  anticipates  that  in  1896 
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America  will  have  to  import  grain  to  feed  her  own  popu- 
lation. Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  describes  the  most 
recent  theories  concerning  the  action  of  glaciers. 

JESUIT  DOMINION  IN  CANADA. 

Mr.  W.  Blackburn  Harte  describes  the  problem  of 
French  Canada  and  the  Dominion  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  thorough-going  opponent  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  decalogue  is  as  rigorously  observed  in  Quebec  as  it 
is  anywhere  else,  but  the  French  Canadians  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  duty  to  the  commonwealth.  Tliey  are 
absolutely  under  the  power  of  the  priests.  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  do  not  attena  school  at  all.  Tlie 
priests  bind  the  laity  hand  and  foot,  and  are  so  ignorant 
that  five  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  small-pox  epidemic 
in  Montreal,  the  Church  forbade  vaccination,  and 
would  allow  no  preventives  except  the  swallowing  of 
a  round  piece  Of  paper  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  !  The  result  was  that  the  French  Canadians  died 
})y  thousands  while  the  English  escaped.  If  the  growth  of 
French  nationalism  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  Canada 
will  cease  to  be  British  in  order  to  remain  English. 
Amiexation  or  independence  would  bring  about  the 
emancipation  of  Canada  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  Po{)e. 
The  Jesuits  have  strangled  liberty  in  Canada,  but  time  will 
bring  its  rtVenge.  The  article  on  the  progress  of  the 
Negro,  l)y  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Mayo,  is  marked  by  a  genial 
optimism. 

THE  AMERICAN  LAND  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Goodloe  makes  a  melancholy  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Western  farmer  in  his  paper  on  Western 
Farm  Mortgages. "  He  says  : — 

The  virgin  "oil  of  the  West  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the 
home  and  th  j  possession  of  the  sturdv  American  freeman. 
He  is  but  a  tenant  at  will,  or  a  dependent  upon  the  tender 
mercies  of  soulless  corporations  and  of  absentee  landlords. 
We  have  abolished  monarchy,  and  primogeniture,  and 
church  establishments  supported  by  the  state;  yet  the 
universal  curse  of  hum;*!  ty,  the  monopoly  of  the  earth 
by  the  wealthy  few,  rem  It  is  related  of  John 
Handel ph  of  Roanoke,  that  when  visiting  a  neigh- 
bouring planter  about  seventy  years  ago,  he  found  his  hostess, 
surrounded  by  her  female  servants,  making  clothing  for  the 
Greeks  who  were  struggling  for  liberty  and  independence, 
lint  while  taking  leave,  he  observed  a  troop  of  ragged  slaves 
approaching  tlie  house;  and  turning,  he  said  to  the  lady, 
*'  Madam,  the  Greeks  are  at  your  door."  And  now  to  America, 
aglow  with  sympathy  for  the  Irish,  may  be  said,  "Madam, 
Ireland  is  at  Your  door." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnighffy  Review  is  below  the  average  and  late  in 
appearing.  Captain  Pembroke  Marshall  devotes  twenty- 
two  pages  to  an  elaborate  attempt  to  piove  that  there  is 
no  need  to  prohibit  Chiia  Life  Insurance.  He  sounds  the 
war  whoop  vigorously  agai.  st  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh, 
but  he  wiU  find  that  Benjamin's  scalp  is  not  so  easily 
taken  as  he  seems  to  think.  What  is  wanted,  he  says, 
is  not  the  passing  of  new  enactments,  but  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws.  Mr.  Pater's  paper  on  Prosper 
M^rim^e  is  one  of  the  literary  gems  of  the  December 
periodicals.  He  describes  him  as  tne  enthusiastic  amateur 
of  rude,  crude,  naked  force  in  men  and  women,  wherever 
it  could  be  found.  He  was  the  unconscious  parent  of 
modern  realistic  natiu-alism.  Madame  Darmesteter 
concludes  her  series  of  papers  on  "Rural  Life  in  France 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century."  Commander  Cameron 
writes  on  "Burton  as  I  knew  him."  He  describes 
him  as  a  man  who,  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  would  have 
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been  an  epoch  maker.  He  knew  a  score  of  languages, 
never  forgot  a  fact,  and  remembered  all  he  had  ever  seen 
or  had  ever  read.  Mr.  Hurlbert,  who  contrives  to  cherish 
a  reputation  in  the  Old  World  which  has  gone  out  in  the 
New,  writes  a  long  paper  on  "  The  Outlook  in  France," 
with  the  sub-hecSing,  "How  BepubUcs  are  made  and 
unmade."  His  chief  point  is  that  the  Republicans  have 
gone  far  to  make  universal  suffitige  an  unposture  or  a 
series  of  swindles.  In  his  next  paper  he  proposes  to  con- 
sider the  guarantees  offered  by  the  existing  Republic  in 
France  of  impartiality  and  independence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  writes  on  "  The 
Mask  of  Descartes";  " X  "  on  Mr.  Tree's  "  Monday  Nights. 
There  are  two  financial  articles  on  the  recent  panic,  Mr. 
W.  R  Lawson  describing  its  Argentine  bearings,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Wilson  discussing  the  relations  of  English  Bankers 
to  the  l<^Tig1i«h  Bank  Reserve. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 
In  the  Anti-Slave  Trade  Reporter  for  September  and 
October  there  is  a  useful  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  the  attempt  of  Holland  to  prevent  the  levying  of  the 
necessary  customs  duties  by  the  Congo  State,  which  was 
decreed  by  the  Berlin  Congress.  Unless  Holland  signs 
by  January  1st,  the  work  of  the  Conference  falls  to  the 
ground.  Holland,  I  fear,  is  secretly  backed  by  France. 
If  so,  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  whose  sermon  at  tho  Anti- 
Slavery  Congress  in  Paris  appears  in  thQ  IUporter,hsa  good 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  country. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  there  is  a  pleasant  account 
ot  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house  at  Youghal  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  and 
the  halls  and  study  are  filled  with  memorials  of  their 
great  occupant.  There  is  a  poem  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  But  one  Talent,"  and  an  interesting  paper  on 
Carriage  Horses  and  Cobs.  The  article  on  the  New 
Departure  in  Parisian  Art  describes  the  career  and 
influence  of  M.  Julien. 

Blackwood. — Blackwood  is  a  very  good  number.  I 
quote  elsewhere  from  the  articles  on  *^  The  Druses  of  the 
Holy  Land,^    "Hindoo    Infant    Marriage,"  and  the 

Bavarian  Water  Cure."  Had  space  permitted  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  quoted  from  Colonel  Knollys*  account 
of  the  Lepers  of  Robben  Island,  in  South  Africa."  The 
result  of  the  appeal  made  on  their  behalf  has  been  to 
overwhelm  them  with  contributions  of  all  kinds.  The 
system  of  administration  has  been  reformed,  and  things 
seem  to  be  going  on  very  well.  It  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  outspoken  English  opinion  against 
evils  which  cannot  be  put  down  in  any  other  manner. 
Colonel  Knollys  thinks  that  South  Africa  bids  fair  to 
become  the  hotbed  of  Leprosy  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Coutts  Trotter  describes  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Baker, 
the  Wesleyan  king  of  Tonga,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
showed  his  wisdom  in  discouraging  the  ahenation  of  land 
to  foreigners.  The  article  on  "  Autumn  Politics  "  is  out 
of  date,  thanks  to  the  O'Shea  divorce  case. 


Cassell's  Family  Magazine  begins  its  new  volume 
this  month  with  two  serials—"  A  Sharp  Experience,"  by 
Kate  Eyre,  and  "The  Temptation  of  Dulce  Oarruthers," 
byC.  E.  C.  WeigaU. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by 
Richard  Max  Heath  on  Erckmann-Chatrian,  a  little 
essay  full  of  facts  on  Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad,  a 
travel  paper  on  the  Crossing  of  the  Manusson,  a  little- 
known  district  of  the  Caucasus.  There  is  a  very 
carefully  written  study  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and 
Dr.  Schofield's  paper  on  the  Science  of  Old  Age  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  hundred  persons  out  of  every 
thousand  who  reach  75.  Mrs.  Mayors  paper  on  Female 
Emigration  is  written  by  a  person  who  knows  what  "he 
is  writing  about. 

The  best  article  on  the  McKinley  Tariff  in  any  of  the 
magazines  is  Mr.  Joel  Cook's  "Glance  at  the  Tariff," 
in  Lippincott.  It  is  only  seven  pages  long,  but  it  tells 
the  facts  concerning  the  changes  wrought  in  the  tariff 
more  clearly  than  any  other  article  that  I  have  met  with 
this  month. 

The  Century  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  California. 
Among  the  writers  of  the  stories  in  the  December  num- 
ber are  Joel  Chandler,  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  A  travel  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  journey 
through  the  imknown  land  on  the  borders  of  China. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Brazilian  Constitution  in 
Chautauquan  for  December,  which  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  constitutional  reformers.  In  the  Brazilian 
Republic  the  suffirage  is  limited  to  those  who  can  read  or 
write.  No  monks  can  vote,  or  soldiers,  or  paupers,  or 
women.  There  is  also  a  brief  eulogistic  paper  on  Canon 
Liddon  as  a  preacher. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  December  is  notable  for  a 
charmingly  illustrated  account  of  the  Passion  Play  at 
Ober  Ammergau,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Bisland,  who  be- 
took herself  to  Bavaria  after  her  stampede  roand  the 
world.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Von  Moltke,  and  an 
essay  full  of  portraits  of  Uterary  Boston.  The  Como- 
politan  has  this  month  adopted  a  flowery  border  to  each 
of  its  pages,  which  is  not  an  improvement. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magrazine  is  a  double 
number  and  well  worth  the  double  price.  It  is  full  of 
interesting  matter  copiously  illustrated.  There  is  an 
article  on  English  Convent  Life  by  Sister  Aloysia, 
which  gives  a  very  charming  accoimt  of  the  conventual 
life  as  it  appears  to  one  who  enters  it  for  the  first 
time.  Mrs.  Clifford,  whose  article  is  illustrated  by  the 
Hon.  John  Collier,  tells  what  she  calls  an  "anyhow 
story  "  of  Wooden  Tony,  a  little  Swiss  boy  who  began  by 
being  wooden-headed,  and  who,  after  he  had  sung  a  song 
which  he  learned  in  the  clouds,  and  it  had  gone  forth 
into  the  world,  became  a  little  wooden  figure  in  a  Swiss 
clock.  Mr.  William  Clarke  describes  the  Ancestral  Home 
of  the  Waskingtons  at  Sulgrave  in  Northamptonshire. 
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The  frontispiece  is  from  Steward's  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, the  original  of  which  is  hanging  in  Lord  Rosebery  s 
dining-room  in  Berkeley  Square.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
describes  Nooks  and  Comers  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
a  paper  full  of  sketches,  and  Mr.  Phillip  Norman,  with 
pen  and  pencil,  deals  with  the  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old 
London.  A  brief  paper  on  Patriotic  Airs  by  Mr.  J. 
Cuthbert  Uadden,  gives  the  history  of  the  **  Marsellaise," 
'*6od  Save  the  Queen,"  and  the  Russiati  and  Danish 
national  anthems. 

Good  Words  contains  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Whym- 
per's  story  of  his  ascent  of  Cotopaxi ;  Prof,  Flint  has  a 
paper  on  the  "Collectivization  of  Capital,**  and  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham Geikie  describes  Norwicli,  the  old  cathedral 
city  where  he  finds  a  congenial  home.  In  the  next 
number  of  Good  Words  Mrs.  Oliphant  will  write  one  serial, 
**The  Marriage  of  Eleanor,"  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  the 
second,  "The  Little  Minister."  Miss  Annie  Swan  will  write 
**  Lay  Sermons,"  and  there  will  be  a  series  of  papers  on 
**  Health  and  Holiday  Resorts,"  pictured  by  pen  and 
pencil.  In  the  Swiday  Magazine  there  is  a  paper 
describing  the  g4)od  work  done  by  Dr.  Bowman 
Stephenson.  In  the  new  year,  the  new  serial  will  be 
"Godiva  Burleigh,"  by  Sarah  Doudney,  and  White 
Wings  Gleaning,  by  L.  T.  Meade. 

arpeP*S  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  stories. 
Th  re  is  an  account  of  California,  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  copiously  illustrated,  another  article  on  "Japa- 
nese Women,"  which  is  also  well  illustrated,  which  is 
written  by  Pierre  Loti.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  on 
**  As  You  Like  It"  ;  but  the  article  which  will  be  of  most 
interest  to  English  readers  is  Mr.  Theodore  Child's 
account  of  Mr.  Layland's  House  at  Princess  Gate, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Pre-Raphaelite  Mansion." 

'  Ih  Macmillan*s  Magazine  Dr.  Ward  writes  on  the 
Universities  and  the  Counter  Reformation,  and  Mr,  W. 
U.  Torrens  pleads  for  pure  water  and  plenty  of  it. 

In  Meppy  England,  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Crawford,  writing 
on  "  The  Protestant  Samaritan^'  urges  Catholics  to  come 
forward  tn  greater  numbers,  to  co-operate  in  a  spirit  of 
charity  with  various  agencies  outside  the  Church  which 
confer  inestimable  benefits  on  dehcate  or  destitute  little 
Catholics,  and  show  every  proper  consideration  for  their 
spuitual  welfare.  Among  these  agencies  she  particularizes 
the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  the  Invahd 
Children's  Aid  Association,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  It  is  a  good  article, 
sensible,  well-informed,  and  instinct  with  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  charity. 

In  MuFPay's  Magazine  for  December  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts  praises  the  streets  of  London.  In  the  City,  in 
early  morning,  there  is  a  City  that  few  men  know,  which 
for  strange,  quiet  charm  and  poetic  feeling  has  few  equals 
in  the  world.  London,  he  says,  is  the  dumsy  but  true 
expression  of  ourselves,  beautiful  even  in  the  artistic 
meaning  of  the  word ;  but,  then,  Mr.  Roberts  is  an 
optimist  who  sees  much  better  art  on  the  hoardings  than 
adorns  half  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Professor 
Jannaris  explains  the  cause  of  Greek  disaffection  towards 
England,  which,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  England's  over- 
fondness  for  M.  Tricoupis,  whom  Professor  Jannaris  does 
not  love.  How  absiu'd  it  is,  and  yet  how  characteristic, 
of  the  sensitive  Hellene  tD  care  a  straw  for  what  Enghsh- 
men,  who  know  Uttle  or  nothing  about  them  and  their 
affairs,  may  think  of  this  statesman  or  that!  Do  we 
care  one  atom  what  all  Europe  thinks  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
or  all  the  continents  of  Mr.  Balfour  ? 
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Dona  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  contributes  to  the  Sevisia 
Ihero- Americana  a  short  article  on  "Two  Foreign  Writers 
on  the  Cid."  Cardinal  Zefirino  Gonzalez  has  an  essaj 
on  Language  and  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Raco,"  from 
which  wo  extract  the  concluding  paragraphs  : — 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  present  article,  we  dedace 
this  conclasion :  the  science  of  language,  in  its  actual 
condition,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject  (without  excluding  those  not  inclined  towards  the 
Christian  idea(far  from  supplying  efficient  arguments  in  faroar 
of  the  plurality  of  the  human  race,  is  much  more  favourable 
to  the  specific  unity  of  mankind.  Another  important 
conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  the  facts  enumerated 
-—namely,  that  the  present  impossibility  of  classifying 
some  languages  is  quite  com^tible  with  their  real 
derivation  from  our  primitive  speech.  The  fact  of 
their  apparent  want  of  connection  with  others  is 
explained  by  our  ignorance  of  dead  languages  spoken  in 
former,  and  especially  in  prehistoric,  epochs,  which  renders 
science  unable  to  reconstruct  the  chain  of  the  descent  of 
languages,  although  suspecting  with  good  ground  the  exist- 
ence of  the  links  which  to-day  are  missing  in  the  chain. 

Don  Juan  Valera  writes  on  "  Metaphysics  and  Poetry," 
and  Don  M.  Menendez  y  Pelayo  on  the  **Riae  of 
Romanticism  in  France."  The  "foreign"  section  of 
the  Review  contains  translations  of  a  short  story  hy 
Alphonse  Daudet,  a  paper  on  **  The  Morgue,"  by  M.  Maod, 
and  an  article  on  Wagner's  Theatre  and  Music  at  Baj- 
reuth,"  by  M.  Jules  Freson. 

In  the  lierista  Contemporanea^  Don  Carlos  Soler  Arques 
writes  on  *  *  Secondary  Education  and  Modem  Languages. 
Don  Mariano  Amader  contributes  a  somewhat  abstract 
essay  on  the  Principles  Involved  in  that  of  Order/'  and 
Don  J.  Valero  Martin  a  **  Sketch  for  a  Novel  "—a  short 
story  with  a  tragic  ending.  Ideals  "  is  another  short 
story,  whose  style  and  spirit  show  the  influence  of  French 
authors.  It  is  another  variation  on  the.  old  theme  of 
"  Disillusion."  Don  J.  Pons  Samper  has  a  fine  sonnet  on 
**  Death,"  and  Don  Juan  Perez  de  Guzman  continues  his 
selections  illustrative  of  '^'The  Beginning  of  Spanish 
Poetry." 

The  mid-November  number  of  the  same  magazine  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  **  Conceptions  "  of  MuriUo,  by  Don 
Victor  Suarez  Capalleja,  and  a  further  instalment  (the 
last  appeared  three  or  four  numbers  back)  of  the  Countess 
d'Aulnoy's  account  of  her  travels  in  Spain.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  bull-fights,  which  were  apparently 
very  serious  matters  two  hundred  years  ago,  since  "  for 
one  of  these  festivals  to  be  really  brilliant,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  at  least  ten  men  shall  be  left  dead  on  the  spot."  On 
this  occasion  the  Countess  saw  a  young  Toledan  killed  on 
the  spot,  two  other  men  dangerously  wounded,  and  Count 
Konigsmark  (who  apparently  entered  the  arena  as  an 
amateur)  carried  away  nearly  dead  by  his  footmen. 
**  These  amusements,  concludes  the  C^yuntess,  *'are 
beautiful,  interesting,  and  magnificent, — the  spectacle  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  one, — they  cost  much  money.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  an  eiact  description ;  it  is 
necessary  to  see  them  to  understand  exactly  what  they 
are  ;  yet  I  confess  that  I  cannot  succeed  in  enjoying  these 
things  when  I  think  that  a  man,  in  whose  life  one  is 
interested,  is  guilty  of  the  rashness  of  risking  it  in  combat 
with  an  enraged  bull.  ...  Can  such  customs  be  approved 
of  ?  .  .  .  And  even  supposing  that  one  has  no  particular  in- 
terest in  an}'^  of  the  persons  concerned,  can  one  desire  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  at  which  several  men  may  lose 
their  lives  ?  For  my  part  I  am  surprised  that  in  a  State 
whose  kings  bear  the  name  of  '  Catholic '  so  barbarous 
a  diversion  should  be  tolerated.    I  know  that  it  is  very 
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ancient,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Moors ;  yet 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  like  many  other  customs 
which  have  been  preserved  since  the  days  when  the 
Infidels  inhabited  this  country." 

The  Countess  also  describes,  very  graphically,  the 
magnificent  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  in  which 
the  King  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  Court  took  part. 
Elsewhere  she  gives  an  account  of  a  curious  mode  of 
travelling  which  she  witnessed  : — 

It  will  surprise  you  if  I  say  that  I  have  just  seen  ten 
galleys  arrive  at  this  city,  which  is  400  leagues  distant 
from  the  sea.  However,  thev  are  land  galleys,  and  it 
«eems  to  me  quite  right  that  there  should  be  such,  when 
we  have  sea-horses  and  sea-dogs.  The  galleys  are  in  the 
shape  of  a  covered  cart,  and  five  times  as  lai^e  as  one  of 
those  vehicles  ;  they  have  six  wheels,  three  on  each  side, 
which  cannot  give  a  much  more  agreeable  motion  than 
that  of  transport  waggons.  The  body  is  oval,  and  very 
much  like  the  hull  of  a  galley  ;  its  covering  is  of  cloth  in 
the  form  of  an  avming,  and  each  galley  holds  40  persons, 
who  sleep  and  live  in  it,  as  if  in  a  moving  house,  drawn  by 
20  horses."  .  .  .  These  galleys  required  plenty  of  space  to 
move  in,  as  they  were  too  long  to  turn  with  ease,  and  when 
•capsized  could  only  be  righted  by  the  united  exertions  of  a 
•hundred  men.  They  usually  started  ih  detachments  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  were  provisioned  as  if  for  a  long 
Toyage ;  for — coming  as  they  mostly  did  from  Galicia  and 
La  Mancha — they  had  to  traverse  long  stretches  of  barren 
and  uninhabited  country,  where  for  himdreds  of  leagues 
one  meets  with  no  vegetables  but  wild  rosemary  and 
thyme,"  and  where  there  were  no  inns  or  hostelries. 

There  is  a  short  story,  **  The  Last  Breath,"  by  J.  Pons 
Samper,  and  amongst  the  reviews  a  brief  notice  of 
Stanley's  '*In  Darkest  Africa." 

THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

In  De  Gids  for  November  Louis  Couperus  concludes 
a  most  gruesome  and  unpleasant  novelette  entitled 
**  Destiny."  Johannes  Dyserinck  has  a  paper  on  the 
picture  usually  known  as  Rembrandt's  "  !Night  Watch," 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  represents  the  ^ard  turning 
out  in  broad  daylight ;  and  Professor  A.  G.  van  Ham^ 
discusses  the  French  language  as  spoken  and  written, 
and  also  contributes  an  article  on  Busken  Huet's  "Letters 
from  Paris."  There  is  a  pleasant  paper  on  "Summer 
Days  in  Scotland,"  by  Charles  Boissevain,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following,  suggested  by  the  contemplation 
of  Old  Edinburgh  :— - 

Calvinism,  which,  during  the  course  of  evolution,  gives 
backbo..e  to  a  nation,  has,  if  continued  too  long,  or  arti- 
ficially revived,  a  petrifying  and  ossifying  influence.  In 
Scotland  it  may  be  seen  in  a  petrified  form,  much  harder, 
rougher,  and  coarser  than  ever  it  appeared  in  Holland.  The 
grimness  of  Dordt  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  grimness  of 
ink  and  parchment,  the  stubborn  exaggeration  of  assemblies 
which  had  been  embittered  by  opposition  to  Rome  and 
Spain.  .  .  .  But  the  sea,  and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies, 
art  and  action,  were  soon  too  strong  for  Calvin  in  the 
-country  of  Rembrandt,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea-going  folk, 
in  the  city  of  merchant-princes,  adventurers,  and  artists. 
The  sternness  of  the  teaching  of  theok-  "al  selfishness — 
of  the  horrible  "  Myself  chosen — almost  everyone  lost,"  never 
penetrated  deeply,  with  its  black  Sabbath  despair,  into  the 
character  of  our  people. 

'The  author  shows  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our 
literature,  and  a  great  partiality  for  the  works  of 
Mr.  R,  L.  Stevenson. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  Vragen  des  Tijds 
is  Mr.  S.  A.  d'Engelbronner's  article  on  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Bill. 


**  During  the  last  twenty  years,"  he  says,  **  the  British 
Crovemment  has  made  various  attempts  to  find,  by  means 
of  a  legal  limitation  of  the  rights  of  property  of  Irish 
landowners,  the  desired  solution  of  the  great  Irish 
Question,  which  for  generations  has  been  a  uiom  in  the 
side  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  measures  recently 
taken  in  the  department  of  social  economy  have  had  a 
better  efifect  than  force  and  coercion  in  bringing  about  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  sad  condition  of  Ireland.  This  is 
more  and  more  felt  and  understood.  The  removal  of 
just  grounds  of  complaint,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  have,  in 
the  last  four  years,  brough  about,  in  that  country, 
a  state  of  more  rest  and  less  disturbance  ;  a  calm 
which  has,  by  many,  been  characterized  as  a  partly 
artificial  one,  but  which  is  yet  far  preferable  to 
opposition  and  tumult,  crime,  and  murder,  as  the 
necessary  consequences  of  continued  oppression  and 
misunderstanding.  Under  these  circumstances  no 
one  can  be  surprised  that  the  Government  should 
wish  to  advance  one  step  further  on  the  road  that  has 
been  followed  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

"The  settling  of  the  Irish  question  is,  besides,  one  of 
the  chief  points  in  the  programme  of  the  Unionists,  who, 
— recognising,  in  common  with  other  parties,  that  agrarian 
complications  are  the  source  from  which  the  question 
arises — wish  to  try  and  attain  its  solution  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  political  aims. 

"  While  the  present  English  Cabinet — formed  from  the 
Conservative  party,  and  supported  by  the  Unionists — 
wishes,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear  up  the  agrarian  difficult 
ties  themselves,  the  National  party,  headed  by  Pamell, 
sees  more  advantage  in  obtaining  a  separate  Parliament 
and  an  independent  government  for  Ireland  than  could 
be  derived  from  such  provisions  as  have  been  now 
sketched  out  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  First  Secretary  for  Ireland.  .  .  . 
The  main  idea  of  the  Bill  is  to  extend  the  class  of 
occupying  owners  in  Ireland.  The  same  idea  appeared 
for  tn  ^  first  time  in  the  Chiuxh  Act  of  1869,  whereby 
tenants  were  allowed  the  choice  between  purchase  of  their 
holdings,  at  .  fixed  price  of  twenty-two  times  the  rent, 
and  voluntary  sale.  It  has  several  times  been  asserted 
on  the  Irish  side  that ,  according  to  this  law,  purchases 
were  made  under  the  strong  pressure  of  coercion.  But 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  might  be  called  high, 
the  purchasers  have  repaid  all  advances  with  remarkable 
punctuality." 

After  enumerating  the  other  enactments  bearing  on 
the  question,  the  author  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  enumerates  the  Liberal  objec- 
tions to  it.  On  the  whole  he  is  favourable  to  the  Bill, 
which  he  regards  as  a  serious  attempt  to  settle  a  part  of 
the  Irish  difliculties.  "If  is  to  be  hoped,"  he  says, 
"that  before  long  the  Bill  will  be  debated  on  in  Com- 
mittee ;  its  proposals  are  too  good  for  us  not  to  wish  that 
all  this  work  may  lead  to  its  acceptance.  Its  defence  is 
entrusted  to  very  competent  hands,  and  the  task  is  so  far 
an  easy  one,  that  the  Bill  has  in  view  to  extend  help  first 
and  most  to  those  who  most  need  it.  This  is  a  laudable 
attempt,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Balfour,  who  draws 
his  strength  from  the  experience  gained  by  his  adhesion 
to  law  and  order,  will  leave  no  means  untried  to  secure 
to  Ireland  a  class  of  peasant-proprietors.  ...  Not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  actual  contents,  as  of  its  tendency, 
this  Bill  deserves,  even  outside  the  British  dominions, 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  economic  questions." 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

KEVUE  DE3  BBXTX  HONDES. 

Thb  hiatorical  articles  of  the  lievue  dea  Deux 
Mondes  for  November  are  represented  this  month  by  a 
paper  by  M.  Bertrand  oh  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  of  which  the  title,  "  A  Friend  of  Descartes," 
raises  a  hope  for  more  of  the  philosopher  and  less  of 
court  gossip  than  the  event  justifies  ;  an  article  on 
Pascal*8  famous  bet  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  by  M.  Sully  Prudhomme ;  M.  Valbert,  on  the 
"  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain "  ;  and  a  Study 
of  the  Court  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  in  the  days  when 
Da  Vinci  painted  there."  This  is  history  as  it  ought  to 
be,  offering  a  prism  to  the  rays  of  art  and  politics, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  society.  And  all  four  articles  are 
pleasant  reading.  Two  somewhat  heavy  papers,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  series  ''From  the  Danube  to  the 
Adriatic,"  take  up  no  less  than  forty-three  pages  between 
them.  A  very  serious  article  on  Railway  ana  International 
Tari£&  balances  the  technical  military  articles  of  the 
Nouvelle  RevuCy  and  there  still  remains  M.  Vogue*s  very 
interesting  article  on  Africa,  two  literary  articles,  which 
are  noticed  elsewhere,  and  one  of  M.  Alfred  FouilHe*s 
studies  of  National  Education,  which  never  fails  to  rouse 
the  consideration  and  respect — although,  as  may  also 
very  likely  chance,  the  differing  opinions — of  the  attentive 
reader.  Add  to  all  this  the  beginning  of  a  new  novel, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
offers  an  attractive  and  varied  programme. 

THE  NOUVELLE  RBVUB. 

Under  tha  heading  of  the  "  Viticulture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  the  Duchess  of  FitzJamea  continues  her  advice 
on  the  subject  of  vine-growing  in  France,  and  denounces 
the  present  methods  as  fin  ue  si^cle."  An  Appeal  to 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce"  on  the  desirability  of 
developing  French  trade  with  China  is  published  with  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  though  it  is  a  technical  article, 
the  valuuule  information  which  it  conveys  on  the 
methods  of  opening  "  incomparable  markets  "  to  French 
commerce  ought  to  make  it  interesting  to  all  who  have 
at  heart  a  sense  of  the  greatness  which  results  from  the 
growth  of  economic  power.  An  article  on  the  division 
of  Africa  loses  a  Uttle  by  contact  with  M.  Vogue's  study 
on  this  same  theme  in  the  Revue  de$  Deuv  Mondes, 

In  the  second  number  the  first  place  is  given  te  M.  de 
la  Ferri^re  8  article  on  the  Saint  Bartholomew  Massacres, 
and  the  second  te  an  article  on  another  subject  which 
may  now  be  called  historic — ^the  initiation  of  educational 
reform  in  Germany.  The  beginnings  of  the  reforms  teke 
us  back  a  full  centurj',  and  M.  Perrons  does  not  pass 
beyond  the  range  of  his  title.  Educational  reform,  wnich 
would  have  brought  him  te  our  own  day,  is  scarcely 
teuched.  The  want  of  it,  as  exemplified  in  the  famous 
"  Philanthropinums  **  of  Basedow  and  Bahrdt,  is  the 
subject  of  the  article.  People  who  have  been  stirred  by 
the  enormities  of  Dotheboy's  Hall  will  take  a  certain 
neighbourly  pleasure  in  finding  that  the  present  German 
system  from  which  we  have  learned  so  much  sprang  from 
even  worse  beginnings. 

"  G.  G."  contributes  one  of  his  lucid  military  articles  te 
the  Revue  of  November  loth.  Fortification  in  presence 
of  the  scientific  development  of  artillery,  and  the  new 
forms  of  explosives,  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  it  is  only  the 
forerunner  of  a  series.  In  the  inclination  to  trust  too 
blindly  te  fortified  defences,  "  G.  G."  perceives  a  con- 
stitutional malady  of  a  nation  which  has  been  running  its 
course  for  many  years.  To  diagnose  this  malady,  te 
analyse  the  causes  which  have  lea  te  the  weakening  of 


fortifications,  and  te  discuss  the  various  remedies  whid> 
have  been  proposed  or  applied,  will  form  the  object 
of  the  articles.  They  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
technical,  but  the  writer  promises  that  when  tJio 
technical  premises  have  been  mastered,  a  final  article 
shall  endeavour  to  determine  the  future  share  which 
fortified  places  ought  te  hold  in  the  great  defen- 
sive system  of  France.    A  short  paper  on  Marine 

Artillery,  by  Commandant  Z  ,  will  be  found  in  the 

same  number  of  the  review. 

At  the  end  of  M.  Radioes  second  article  (m  Western. 
Tripoh,  we  find  this  short  note  of  native  sympathies  and 
prejudices The  Turks  had  almost  thirty  tliousand 
men  in  Tripoli  during  the  Tunisian  campaign.  /Hiey 
have  now  about  twelve  thousand,  whom  tney  maintain 
there  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Tripoli 
from  Christian  enterprise  as  of  inspiring  their  krsh 
brothers  in  religion  with  respect.  Turlu,  French,  or 
ItaUans  are  much  the  same ;  te  the  latter  they  have  na 
special  repugnance.  Perhaps  even  the  Turks  whom 
they  Imow  to  be  dead,  would  rank  in  their  choice  after 
the  French  or  Itelians  who  represent  the  unknown ;  there 
is  no  popular  preference  in  the  tewn  except  for  the 
English,  because  they  have  the  reputetion  of  paying  a 
doUiEkr  for  every  service,  and  the  ordinaiy  day's  wage  of 
Tripoli  is  fivepenoe." 

THE  OAZETTB  DBS  BEAUX  ARTS. 

Castigat  ridende  is  the  motte  which  M.  Henri  Hymam 
is  inchned  te  affix  te  the  work  of  Pierre  Breughel  the 
elder,  upon  whom  he  is  writing  a  series  of  articles,  and 
the  illustrations  selected  both  for  this  and  for  tlie  earlier 
article  which  appeared  some  months  ago,  will  bear  out  this 
view  to  most  minds.  The  principal  illustration  this 
month  is  an  engraving  facsimiled  frem  the  famous 
series  of  Mortal  Sins,"  and  it  is  so  filled  with  sjrn'boham 
of  the  order  which  the  French  call  "diablerie,"  that 
the  curious  student  might  find  occupation  for  hours  in  its 
few  square  inches.  But  M.  Hymans  does  not  allow  thiit 
this  fantasticality  contains  only  the  freakishness  of  a 
fertile  talent,  unconscious  alike  of  its  power  and  its  aims. 
He  looks  for  a  deeper  meaning,  and  holds  himselfjustified 
in  classing  work  like  this  with  the  school  of  Hogarth. 
"  Fantasticahty  was  certainly  not  repugnant,"  he  says,  "  to 
Breughel,  but  he  intended  te  make  it  serve  something 
else  besides  the  vain  pleasure  of  exciting  our  terror  or 
surprise."  Take,  for  example,  his  "Battle  of  the  Money- 
boxes and  the  Treasure-chests,"  a  terrible  engagement 
between  small  savings  and  capital.  The  enemies  attack 
each  other  furiously,  and  blood  flows  in  the  shape  of 
crowns.  The  fate  of  the  battle  is  left  uncertain.  The 
same  sense  of  the  eternal  struggle  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  and  of  the  eternal  imperfection 
of  thmgs,  as  man  knows  them,  runs,  in  M.  Hymans*^ 
opinion,  through  all  Breughel's  work,  and  gives  it  a. 
significance  far  deeper  than  the  ordinary  conception  of 
it  and  his  nickname  of  "  the  Comic  have  hitherto^ 
admitted.  The  illustrations  alone  make  this  series  of 
articles  extremely  interestinff. 

The  pri  cipal  articles  of  the  Gazette  for  November  m-o 
a  continuation  of  M.  Hymans*  senes  on  Pierre  Breughel 
and  M.  Bouchot's  second  and  last  article  on  Jeart 
Foucqwet.  There  is  also  the  second  of  M.  Champaiuf  a- 
pleasant  articles  on  decoravive  art  in  Old  Paris,  and  in. 
his  chronicle  of  German  and  English  art  there  is  a  shor|. 
notice,  by  M.de  \.yzema,  of  the  Scoteh  portrait-painter, 
John  Kay,  which  does  not  err,  it  may  passingly  bo- 
said,  on  the  side  of  too  much  sympathy.  A  paper  on. 
antique  art  is  also  fully  illustrated  in  the  grand  mannec 
of  the  Gazette. 
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Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  Leipzig.  Oct.  80  Pf. 
German  Colonies.  (Illua.)  Dr.  C.  Strassburger. 
A  Pedestrian  Tour  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 

F.  Gerlach. 
The  Depopulation  of  France. 
The  City  of  Mexico.  M.  de  Fonaaca. 
Pictures    from    Syria    and   Palestine.— I. 

B.  Montanus. 
Pictures  from  Tonkin.  (Illus.)  Dr.Hocqoard. 
Captain  Binger  on  the  Niger. 
Brazil  Qold  Mines. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.  Regensburg.  Part  2. 
40  Pf. 

Dr.  Joseph  Schork,  Archbishop  of  Bamborg. 

With  Portrait. 
A  History  of  Prisons.  B.  Bggert. 
The  Injection  of  Morphia.  Dr.  M.  Dyrenfurth. 
Professor  Dr.  Schaedler.  With  Portrait. 
Guide  Books  of  the  16th  Century.    Dr.  J. 

Biibsam. 

The  37th  General  Assembly  of  German  Catho- 
lics at  Coblenz. 

A  Group  of  Celebrated  Medical  Men  of  To- 
day. With  Portraits. 

A  Word  on  Governesses.  M.  Prlede. 

Deutsche  Revue.  Breslau  and  Berlin.  Novem- 
ber. 2  Marks. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Boon.— XVIII. 

National  Psychic  Epidemics.  A.  Biermer. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance 
for  the  Modem  State.— II. 

The  Burial  of  Psaru.  G.  Maspero. 

The  Yoseraite  Valley. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Karl  Ludwig  von 

Knebel.— I.   K.  T.  Gaedertz. 
Emin  Pasha  as  a  Naturalist.   G.  Hartlaub. 
The  Weather  Charts.  P.  von  Zech. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Berlin.  Nov.  2  Marks. 
Natural  Science  and  Art.  C.  Du  Bois-Beymond. 
Algerian  Reminisoences.    (Concluded.)  E. 
Haeckel. 

The  German  Drama  in  the  16th  Century  and 
Prince  Hamlet  of  Denmark.  R.  von  Lillen- 
cron. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor.— I.   H.  Albrecht. 
Gottfried  Keller's  Last  Days.  A.  Frey. 
Under  Napoleon's  Banner  and  the  Battle  of 
Leipzig. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Triple  Alliance, 

and  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Halle. 
Paul  Heyse's    Italian  Poets."  P.  D.  Fischer. 

Die  Gartenlaube.  Leipzig.  50  Pf. 
Part  11. 

In  Favour  of  Women  Doctors.    Dr.  H.  von 

Meyer. 

The  First  Emigrants.   B.  Schulte. 

The    Manoeuvres    in  Schleswig-Holsteln. 

(lUus.)  W.Frdlich. 
Norwegian  Hunting  Sketches.    (Illus.)  B. 

Friese. 

Bisenerz  and  its  Iron  Ore.    (Illus.)  A  von 

Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. 
Albert  Bilrklin,  Writer  of  Popular  Tales, 

1816-1890.   With  Portrait. 
Hugo   Thimlg.     Qomedian.     (Illus.)  A. 

Bettelheim. 
Gustov  zu  Putlitz,  Dramatist,  1831-1890. 


Aus  AUen  Welttheilen.— The  October  number,  which  arrived  too  lat© 
for  notice  last  month,  has  a  general  article  on  the  German  colonies  in  Africa 
and  in  the  Pacific.  The  November  number  is  not  yet  to  hand.  With  the 
October  number,  Gustav  Uhl,  of  Leipzig,  has  become  publisher  of  this- 
periodical.  IVIany  eminent  scholars  and  popular  authors,  he  says,  have- 
promised  him  their  support,  so  that  he  hopes  to  make  it  more  interesting. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — The  group  of  medical  men  whose  portraits, 
with  brief  biographies,  are  to  be  found  in  thi?  month's  Hausschatz,  consists 
of  the  German  Professors  Koch,  Leyden,  von  Nussbaum,  and  Billroth,  and- 
the  Englishman,  Professor  Lister.  Professor  Schaedler  is  a  Bavarian 
Catholic  Deputy,  and  a  member  of  the  Centre  in  the  German  Reichstag. 
This  magazine  is  also  published  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

Deutsche  Revue.— In  this  magazine  we  have  a  survey  of  the  various- 
manias  and  fr^izies  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  different 
countries,  often  as  the  outcome  of  superstition,  or  some  religious  or  political 
fanaticism,  and  have  attacked  such  numbers  of  people  that  the  writerdescribes- 
them  as  national  mental  epidemics.  Among  others  so  afflicted  he  deals  with 
the  Flagellants  and  other  forms  which  religous  excitement  took,  such  as 
pilgrimages  and  crusades  ;  the  Tarantism  of  Italy  and  the  dancing  mania  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Germany,  hallucinations,  &c.,  and  in  conclusion 
reminds  us  that  we,  too,  in  our  own  day,  have  our  little  psychic  diseases  or 
crazes,  to  wit — mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism^  and  the  like.  Herr 
Maspero,  in  a  collection  of  tales  recounting  the  events  of  the  life  of  Psaru, 
an  Egyptian  grandee  of  the  time  of  Bameses  11.,  has  attempted  to  present 
Egyptian  life  to  the  student  and  to  the  general  reader  in  a  less  dry  form 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  From  this  collection  the  Deutsche  Bemie 
reprints  the  chapter  describing  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  funeral 
of  Psaru- 

DeutSChe  Rundschau.— Heinrich  Albrecht,  a  frequent  writer  on  social 
problems,  discusses  the  question  of  dwellings  for  the  poor.  He  begins  by 
quoting  MissOctavia  Hill's  deplorable  description  of  the  places  which  twenty 
years  ago  served  as  abodes  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  London  workmen. 
In  other  large  towns  the  misery,  he  is  sure,  is  just  as  great,  only  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  powerful  hand  to  draw  aside  the  veil  and  reveal  the  true  state  of 
things  to  the  public  eye.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  sensational 
stori^«  which  also  come  from  Paris  and  New  York  to  realize  that  in  Germany,. 
too,  there  is  a  Dwellings  question.  Periodically,  Herr  Miquel  has  said,  in. 
the  great  centres  of  industry  the  crying  evils  make  themselves  heard,  but 
after  a  few  palliatives  the  question  again  becomes  latent  for  a  time.  All  are 
agreed,  however,  that  the  dwelling  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
social  well-being.  Everywhere,  and  especially  in  large  towns,  there  is  an 
enormous  population,  compelled  to  spend  the  best  part  of  the  day  at 
hard  wearing  work  away  from  their  homes  and  their  families.  Would  not 
the  thought,  Herr  Albrecht  contends,  that  after  his  work  a  friendly  and 
comfortable  home  awaited  him,  act  like  a  charm  to  the  workman  ?  Would 
not  he  not  only  do  his  work  better,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  hasten  home 
and  enjoy  being  there  ?  London  is  credited  with  the  honour  of  first  drawing 
universaUttention  to  the  subject.  Lord  Salisbury's  article  m  the  F ortnighUy 
of  November,  1883,  was  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pen  in 
the  December  number.  These  were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  publications, 
notably  George  R.  Sims's  articles  in  the  DaUy  News,  entitled  Horrible 
London,"  and  the  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject. 
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iPartia. 

The  Melningen  Company  of  Actors.  (lUus.) 
The  Biological  Station  on  Lake  Pldn  In  East 

Holstein.  (Illus.) 
Friedrich  Biickert,  Lsrric  Poet  and  Translator 

from  Oriental  Languages  (1789-1866);  and 

the  Biickert  Monument  at  Schweinfurt. 

(Illus.) 

The  Pipers'  Festival  at  Bappolttwellcr.  (Illus.i 
The  Kiefemproxessionsspinner.  (Illus.)  Dr. 

Q.  Zlckerow. 
The  Silver  Jubilee  of  Helnrlch  Vogl,  Tenor. 

(Illus.)  A.  von  Mensi. 
Beminlscences  of  Moltke's  Youth  in  Holstein. 

(Illus.)   Dr.  Liittgens. 
Monument  at  Niimberg  to  Martin  Behalm, 

Geographer  (1489-1506).  (Illus.)  F.  DiUmar. 
Adolf  Dlesterweg,  Bducatiooist  (1790-1866). 

With  Portrait.  . 

rBie  Gesellschaft.   Leipzig.   Nov.   1  Mark. 

Margarethe  Halm  (••Paul  Andow").  With 
Portrait.   J.  Alois. 

On  Love.  Margarethe  Halm. 

Poems  by  Margarethe  Halm,  A.  Pfungst,  W. 
Ketschau,  and  others. 

Theatre  Beform.  F.  Llenhard. 

A.  Anzengruber's  Drama,  **  The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment," first  performed  at  Vienna,  Sep- 
tember 27, 1890.  J.  L.  Windhok. 

iNordundS'ttd.  Breslau.  Nov.  3  Marks. 

Portrait  of  Albert  Traeger. 

Sea  Poems.  Albert  Traeger. 

School  Beforms  In  Different  European 
Countries  and  their  Signification  for  Ger- 
many. W.  Wetekamp. 

Heligoland.   0.  Blercks. 

J.  P.  Jakobeen.   O.  Hansson. 

The  Inoulsitlon  in  Languedoc  In  the  13th  and 
14th  Centuries.  F.  Hoffmann. 

iPreussische  Jahrbiicher.  Berlin.  Novem- 
ber. 1  Mark  60  Pf . 

Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff. 

Protection  of  Workmen,  Competition,  and 
Profits. 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies  of  Prussia  and 

the  Income  Tax.   Dr.  Strutz. 
The  Education  Question  —  German  High 

School  Beform.  C.  Bdesler. 
A  Visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  4th  Century. 

Dr.  G.  Kruger. 
Trade  Unions  and  Strikes. 
Political  Correspondence  —  Austria,  Bussla, 

Italy,  and  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 

Moltke  Celebration  In  Germany. 

"Schorer*s  Famlllenblatt.    (Salon  Ausgabe.) 

Berlin  and  Leipzig.  75  Pf. 
Part  2. 

Count  von  Moltke.    (Illus.)  L.  Franz,  H. 

Frisch,  and  others. 
Hermann  von  Wlssmann.  With  Portrait.  P. 

Keichaid. 
Hypnotism.— II.  Dr.  F.  van  Ceden. 
Fritz   Beuter  and  Victor  Slemerling.— II. 

K.  T.  Gaedcrtz. 

Part  3. 

Emin  Pasha  and  Karl  Peters.  (Illus.)  P. 
Reichard. 

Experiences  in  German  East  Africa.  (Illus.) 
Hypnotism.  (Concluded.)  Dr.  F.  van  Ceden. 
The  Lessing  Monument  in  Berlin.  (Illus.) 
Fritz  Beuter  and  Victor  Slemerling.  (Con- 
eluded.)  K.  T.  Chiedertz. 
Hermann  Sudermann.  With  Portrait.  A. 
denstein. 

*•  Christ  In  the  Temple."  Picture  by  L.  Feld- 
mann. 

Adolf  Dlesterweg.  Educationist.  With  Por- 
trait.  G.  Beyer. 

Heinrlch  Vogl,  Tenor.  (Illus.) 

<}eneral-Lieutenan  von  Kaltenbom-Stachau, 
New  Prussian  Minister  of  War.  With 
Portrait. 


which  resulted  from  the  PaU  Mcdl  Oazette*8  Special  Commission.  In 
Germany  the  truth  abouc  the  homes  of  the  poor  seems  to  be  much  less 
known  than  it  is  in  England.  Herr  Albrecht  therefore  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  in  detail  the  condition  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  even 
Dresden,  and  in  a  second  article  proposes  to  go  into  the  remedies  suggested 
by  the  **  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik. " 

Die  Gartenlaube. — Rappoltsweiler  or  Ribeauville  is  a  little  town  on 
the  Strengbach  in  Alsace,  fevery  year,  on  September  8th,  it  is  the  scene  of  a 
curious  festival,  which  originated  somewhat  as  follows :  When  the  Crusades 
were  at  an  end  and  the  survivors  returned  to  their  homes,  there  remained 
among  them  many  restless  individuals  who  could  not  or  would  not  settle 
down  again  to  a  life  without  adventure.  As  time  went  on  the  character  of 
these  merry  men  deteriorated,  while  their  number  increased  so  fast,  that 
they  became  a  veritable  plague  in  the  land  and  were  eventually  excom- 
municated by  the  Church.  An^ongthem,  however,  there  seem  to  have  been 
a  few  better  elements,  and  these,  with  the  support  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  lY.,  formed  themselves  into  a  brotherhood  of  musicians  called  Pfeifer 
(Pipers).  This  and  similar  brotherhoods,  such  as  those  of  the  shepherds, 
brickmakers,  braziers,  &c.,  received  in  those  days  royal  protection,  and 
could  exercise  a  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  provided  they  could  furnish 
a  sort  of  feudal  lord  to  act  as  their  protector  and  judge.  In  this  way, 
about  the  year  1390,  the  travelling  musicians  of  Alsace  l^inded  themselves 
together  under  the  protection  of  a  rich  man  in  their  district,  and  for 
the  last  500  years  they  have  celebrated  their  annual  piper-day  at  Rap- 
poltsweiler. Part  5  of  Ueber  Land  imd  Meet  has  an  article  on  the  same 
subject.  The  ^'Kiefem-prozessions-spinner "  (Pine-procession-spinner)  is 
a  pine  forest  pest,  not  the  same  as  the  "  Nonne  "  of  Bavaria. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Many  pages  in  this  number  are  devoted  to  Margarethe 
Halm,  poet  and  novelist,  '*an  idealist  in  her  lyrics,  but  a  realist  in  her 
'  Female  Prometheus,*  a  novel  of  the  emancipated  woman  in  her  noblest 
form,  in  her  courage,  bravery,  and  greatness  of  soul."  The  Fourth 
Commandment,"  a  drama  by  A,  Anzengruber,  which  is  briefly  noticed  here, 
was  first  performed  at  Vienna  on  September  27th  last.  Though  entitled 
'^The  Fourth  Commandment,"  it  must  be  understood  that  the  ]^  iece  deals 
with  the  Fifth  Commandment  in  our  arrangement.  The  pIay?  however, 
seems  to  have  given  much  offence,  and  the  many  sermons  which  have  been 
preached  against  it  will  probably  be  followed  by  petitions  for  its  prohibition. 

Nord  und  Sud.— In  some  twelve  pages  Herr  Diercks  writes  the  history 
of  Heligoland,  and  rejoices  that  the  liUle  island  has  at  last  got  into  German 
hands,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  Spain  would  welcome  the  cession 
of  Gibraltar,  whue  Italy  would  probably  like  well  enough  to  have  Malta, 
Greece  Turkey,  Russia  Cyprus,  and  so  on.    The  most  notable  article  in  the 

B resent  number  is  perhaps  Ola  Hansson's  study  of  J.  P.  Jakobsen,  the 
Danish  poet  and  novelist  (1847-1884),  author  of  the  novels  **Mogens," 
Marie  Grubbe,"  "Two  Worlds,"  ''Nils  Lyhne,"  etc.   His  poems  were 
only  published  alter  his  death. 

Preussische  JahrbueheP. — One  of  Germany's  fip:^test  poetesses  was 
Annette  von  Droste-Hvlshoff  (1797-1848),  but  the  admirer  of  her  poems  is 
constrained  to  admit  that  her  works,  for  some  reason  or  other,  now  lie 
undisturbed  and  unopened  on  the  bookshelf,  mute  witnesses  of  a  former 
sentimental  generation  which  had  time  to  read  poems. 

Schorer. — Part  2  of  the  FamUiefthlatt  devotes  most  of  its  pages  to 
Count  von  Moltke,  and  very  interesting  are  the  various  contributions  on  the 
famous  nonagenarian.  Besides  p>oems,  there  are  autographs  and  portraits  of 
the  veteran  himself,  portraits  of  his  parents  and  his  wife,  and  many  pictures 
of  Kreisau,  including  a  sketch  of  Moltke's  bedroom.  To  these  must  be 
added  brief  biographies  of  his  parents  and  his  wife,  with  articles  on  "  Moltke 
at  Home  "  and  **  Moltke  as  a  Teacher."  The  last  little  essay,  by  a  German 
officer,  was  a  happy  thought,  for  it  was  j  ust  this  trait  in  Moltke — ^he  knew  how 
not  to  stand  alone  in  his  greatness,  but  had  formed  a  school  of  leaders  of  the 
Army  for  time  to  come  and  for  allfuture  generations — which  theyoung  Emperor 
singled  out  in  his  address  to  the  aged  strategist  when  he  presented  him  with 
a  magnificent  field-marshal's  stafi'as  a  symbol  of  the  imperial  regard,  devotion, 
and  gratitude.  Part  3  is  also  a  good  number.  The  most  interesting  per- 
sonage figuring  in  its  pages  is  Hermann  Sudermann,  the  dramatist  and 
novelist,  and  author  of  Sodom's  End,"  a  social  tragedy  which  was  to  have 
been  produced  at  the  Lessing  Theatre,  in  Berlin,  on  October  25th  last,  but 
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CJebep  Land  und  Meer.  Stuttgart.  1  Mark. 

Part  4. 
Lake  Constance.  (Ilkis.) 
AmclyBdlte.   With  Portrait. 
Our  Little  Friends  —  Hedgehogs,  Weasels, 

Moles,  Ac. 
Brakes  for  Bailway  Trains. 
Modem  Gymnastics.  (Illus.)  Q.  Dahms. 
The  German  Rifle. 

Music-making  Insects— Hemets,  Cicada,  Ao. 
(Illus.) 

Cycles  for  the  Army.  (Illus.) 
Scljjesvig-Holstein  Manoeuvres.  (Illus.) 
Buxtehude.  (Illus.) 
The  Barometer. 

Fart  5. 

The  BuUding  Works  of  the  North  Sea  Canal. 
(Illus.) 

The  German  Social  Democrats.  R.  Martin. 
The  Isar  Valley,  near  Munich.  (Illus.) 
The  Biological  Station  on  Lake  Pldn.  (Hlus.) 
The  New  Riickert  Monument  in  Schweinfurt. 

(nius.)  O.  Steinel. 
A  Tobacco  Factory  at  Constantinople.  (Illus.) 

G.  Albert. 

The  Pipers'  Festival  at  Bappoltsweiler.  (lUos.) 
A.  Hasselbach. 

The  Meiningen  Company  of  Actors.  (Illus.) 

The  Lessing  Monument  at  Berlin.  (Illus.) 

Adolf  Diesterweg.   (Illus.)   Dr.  A.  Kehut. 

Prince  Alphonse  of  Bavaria  and  Princess 
Louise  of  Alen^n.  With  PortraiU. 

Commanding  Generals  Count  Gottlieb 
Hiiseler  and  Auguste  Lentze.  With  Por- 
traits. 

Gen  .-Lieut,  von  Kaltenbom-Stachau,  New 
Prussian  Minister  of  War.  With  Portrait. 

Martin  Behaim  Monument  at  NtLmberg. 
(Illus.) 

Gounod  at  Home.  (Illus.) 

(Jnsere  Zeit.  Leipzig.  November.  1  Mark. 
W.  J.  Ssaltykow-Schtschedrin.  W.  Henckel. 
Wildenbruch's  Dramas.  B.  Wolff. 
Types  of  Russian  Officers.  H.  Zemin. 
Lorenx  vo  n  Stein.  1815-1890.    Professor  A.  von 

Miaskowski. 
The  Newer  Forms  of  the  Darwinian  Doctrine. 

Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 
On  ArtBzhibitions. 

Velhaffen  and  Klastnff's  Neue  Monats- 

hefte.  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.  November. 

1  Mark  35  Pf . 
Portrait  of  Count  von  Moltke. 
Modem  Tenors.  With  Portraits.  P.  Pfohl. 
Schloss  Camenz  in  Silesia,  Summer  Residence 

of  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia.  (Illus.) 

F.  Brhardt. 
•Gottfried  Keller,  1819-1890.    With  Portrait. 

M.  Necker. 

Michael  Angelo.  ((Concluded.)  With  Portrait 
and  other  Illustrations.   H.  Knackfuss. 

George  Washhigton.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  H.  Dalton. 

The  Berlin  Theatres,  May-September.  H.  von 
Spielberg. 

"Westepmann's     Illustplerte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.      Brunswick.  October. 
4  Marks.  Quarterly. 
Athens.— I.   (Illus.)  L.  Pietsch. 
Goethe's  Sister.  With  Portraits.   L.  Oeiger. 
Miniature  Portraits.   (Illus.)  W.  Schwarz. 
Frederick  the  Great  as  an  Architect.  (Illus.) 
'  C.  Gurlitt. 

Impreseions  of  Dresden.  K.  Frenzel. 


its  production  was  prohibited  by  the  police  a  day  or  two  before  on  account  of 
the  supposed  immorality  of  the  piece.  Sudermann  was  bom  in  September, 
1857,  at  Matzicken,  an  East  Prussian  village  near  the  Russian  frontier. 
After  some  years'  study  at  Tilsit  and  Konigsberg,  he  went  in  1877  to  the 
Berlin  University  and  has  remained  at  Berlin  ever  since.  Among  his 
published  novels  may  be  mentioned  "Frau  Sorge,"  **Der  Wunsch," 
**Der  Katzensteg/'  &c.  It  was  his  famous  play,  entitled  **Honou»," 
which  was  brought  out  last  year  that  brought  the  author  from  comparative  ^ 
obscurity  to  the  first  rank  as  a  dramatist.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables 
of  contents,  the  marble  Lessing,  recently  unveiled  at  Berlin,  is  described  in 
several  magazines.  Another  monument,  that  erected  to  Friedrich  Riickert, 
the  poet,  at  Schweinfurt,  his  birthplace,  and  imveiled  on  October  18  last, 
takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  periodicalis.  There  is  also  the  new  statue  of 
Martin  Behaim,  the  geographer.  Seeing  that  Behaim  died  in  1606  or  1607, 
Niimberg,  his  native  town,  must  have  thought  more  than  twice  before  it 
finally  miade  up  its  mind  to  commemorate  its  nero's  travels  and  discoveries 
by  an  appropriate  monument.  Adolf  Diesterweg,  who  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  Garierdauhe  and  in  Ueber  Laiid  und  Meer,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
reform  of  German  national  education.  He  was  bom  on  October  29,  1790, 
and  it  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birthdav  which  serves  as  the  occasion 
of  articles  describing  his  life-work.  Nor  has  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Heinrich 
Yogi,  the  celebrated  tenor,  been  forgotten  by  the  more  popular  magazines. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Amely  Bolte,  an  authoress,  has  just  celebrated 
her  golden  literary  jubilee.  In  1839  she  came  to  London  to  study  English, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Carlyle.  Her  first  published  works  were  a 
German  translation  from  the  English  and  Tales  by  a  German  in  England." 
The  recent  Imperial  Manoeuvres  in  Schleswig-Holstein  are  treated  at  con- 
siderable lengtn,  and  among  the  illustrations  are  interesting  sketches  of  the 
castles  of  GlUcksburg,  Augustenburg,  Gravenstein,  and  Rohnstock. 

Unsere  Zeit. — Russia  is  still  somewhat  of  a  world  by  itself,  for  though 
we  have  of  late  years  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  it  remains  a  strange  and  unknown  land  to  the  West 
European.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  in- 
tellectual gems  of  Russia,  all  translations  notwithstanding,  are  little  under- 
stood or  appreciated  outside  Russia,  the  satire,  which  is  their  chief  charm, 
being  all  so  Russian  in  colour,  in  character,  and  in  spirit.  And  to  the 
intellectual  products  greatly  esteemed  in  Russia,  but  little  known  and 
understood  elsewhere,  belongs  Ssaltykow-Schtschedrin,  the  greatest  modem 
Russian  satirist,  author  of  "Provincial  Sketches,"  ** Satires  in  Prose," 
•* Signs  of  the  Time,"** The  Diary  of  a  Provincial  in  St.  Petersburg," 
etc.,  etc.  Ssaltykow  is  the  author's  own  name,  and  Schtschedrin  his 
pseudonym.    He  died  in  1889. 

Velhagen.— With  a  third  instalment  Herr  Knackfuss  closes  his  exhaustive 
review  of  Michael  Angelo's  work.  Ferdinand  Pfohl  has  strung  together  a 
number  of  interesting  biographies,  with  portraits,  of  modem  German  tenors 
— Erail  Gotze,  Heinrich  Vogl,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  a  sympathetic  spirit 
Moritz  Necker  has  written  a  monograph  on  the  late  Gottfried  Keller  (1819- 
1890),  the  poet  and  novelist  whose  knowledge  of  the  weaker  side  of  human 
nature  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unrivalled  in  contemporary  literature. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Not  to  hand. 

Westermann.— There  are  several  good  things  in  the  October  number, 
which  begins  a  new  volume.  Ludwig  Pietsch  writes  in  warm  appreciation 
of  Athens  as  the  scene  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  men  whose  mtellectual 
creations  have  remained  the  foundation  of  culture  for  all  succeeding  races. 
Next  to  this  we  have  an  interesting  article  on  Groethe's  sister  Comeua.  Of 
her  Goethe  once  said,  **  That  may  be  good  enough  for  other  girls,  but  not 
for  my  sister " ;  and  a  few  years  later,  when  he  heard  of  her  death, 
he  wrote,  **That  the  death  of  my  sister  should  have  overtaken  me  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  happiness  causes  me  all  the  more  pain. "  The  sorrow 
remained,  but  it  never  drove  the  poet  to  paint  in  verse  his  sister's  portrait. 
Only  a  generation  later,  when  depicting  the  days  of  his  youth,  did  he  erect 
in  **  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit "  a  beautiful  monument  to  her  memory.  After 
a  capital  aiticle,  profusely  illustrated,  on  ** Miniature  Portraits,"  there  is  an 
attractive  paper  on  **  Frederick  the  Great  as  an  Architect,"  which  is  supple- 
mented by  many  illustrations  of  the  town  residence,  the  new  palace,  and 
the  castle  of  Sans-Souci  at  Potsdam ;  the  Opera-House,  the  University,  the 
Imperial  library,  and  the  new  church  at  BerUn,  etc.  The  Novembw  num- 
ber is  not  to  hand. 
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RUSSIAN. 

Sosslaii  Review. 

Memoir  of  D.  Q.  Boonitch. 

Hypnotism  considered  as  a  Fi3rchologlcal 

Problem.  By  P.  Astafleff . 
The  Contemporary  i  a   Novel.    By  I.  I. 

Tassinsky. 

Domestic  Souvenirs  of  the  poet  Pooshldn.  By 

L.  Pavlishtsheff. 
The  Kolaynin  Family :  a  Novel.  By  Prince 

M.  Volkhonsky. 

The  Northern  Messenger. 

Sound  Views :  a  Novel.  By  J.  Potapenko. 
The  Berne  Congress  of  the  International 

League  of  Criminal  Law. 
Hew  Materials  for  a  Biography  of  Ferdinand 

Lassalle.  ByB.B. 
Sketches  and  Tittle-Tattle :  Among  the  New 

Settlers.  By  8.  PonomarefT. 
The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  By  A.  Plesht- 

sheieff.  (Conclusion.) 
PkiulBourget  and  Pessimism.  By  A.  AndreielT. 
The  Penitentiary  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg. 

By  V.  V. 

Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  New  Bussia. 
By  S.  Osipoff. 

Vessenffer  of  Europe. 
The  University  of  Cambridge,    ^y  J.  A. 
Kleber. 

My  Becollections.  By  F.  Booslaielf. 
Questions  of  Agrarian  Policy.  By  L.  Slo- 
nimsky. 

New  Village :  A  Novel.  By  N.  AkhsharoomolT. 
Chistov  IV.  and  Catherine  II.,  in  the  year 

1796.  By  A.  Brickner. 
The  First  Triumphs  of  Bismarck.  By  K. 

Arsenieff. 
Onr  Foreign  Belations.  K.  Arsenlelf. 


ITALIAN, 

Nuova  Antologla.  November  Ist. 

Lamartine's  First  Century.   E.  Nendoni. 

The  Papal  Encyclical.  B.  Bonghl. 

Nassuno  d'AzeglioB  Villa.  M.  Pratesl. 

Celestial  Photography.  P.  F.  Denza. 

The  Irish  Question.  R.  Stuart. 
November  15th. 

Oiusti  as  a  Student  (continued).   F.  Martini. 

Foreign  and  Military  Policy  in  view  of  the 
elections.   Q.  Qoiran. 

The  L^st  of  the  PoUsh  PoeU.  M.  Olsewska. 

The  Idyl.   V.  Giachi. 

The  Rassefirna  Nadonale.  November  1st. 
The  Bosminian  Question.  D.  B.  S. 
The  Morosini  Palace  in  Venice.    A.  Saliag- 
nini. 

The  Dante  Society  and    Italian  Schools 

Abroa<l.   A.  Scalabrini. 
Against  Divorce. 

Oondottieri  and  Journalists.  G.  Fortebracd. 
November  16th. 
Soudan  and  the  Mahdi.  O.  Grabrinskl. 
Electrical  Railways.  R.  Ferrini. 
Servla  and  the  Servians.   C^.  Maroottl. 
Obligatory  Abstention  ? 
The  Coming  Elections.  R.  Maszel. 


RUSSIAN. 

How  Peasant  Proprietorship  works  in  Russia.— The  Messenger  sf 
Europe  contains  a  veiy  interesting  article  on  a  subject  of  which  a  good 
deal  is  likely  to  be  written  and  spoken  in  the  immediate  future,  viz., 
Peasant  Proprietorship  in  Russia.  It  appears  that  considerable  numbers  of 
peasants,  reduced  to  beggary^  have  managed  to  sell  the  land  given  them 
at  the  time  of  their  emancipation,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance^  that 
they  never  completed  the  act  of  purchase  until  a  day  or  two  before  the 
sale,  jand  then  only  fictitiouslv,  tnough  quite  legally ;  another  numeroos 
body  have  had  their  land  sola  on  account  of  debts,  and  now  a  formidable 
cat^ory  of  landless  peasants  is  being  formed,  while  small  farmsteads  are 
rapidly  merging  into  large  estates.  M.  Pobedonostseff  lately  wrote  an 
article  on  the  subject,  advocating  the  enactment  of  a  law  rendering  it  illegal 
for  anyone  to  deprive  a  peasant,  or  for  a  peasant  to  deprive  himself,  of  his  laad, 
a  measure  which  the  writer  in  the  Messenger  of  Europe  endeavours  to  show 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  reintroduction  of  serfdom  in  a  modified  shap. 
The  general  conclusion  arrived  at,  which  is  given  in  the  words  of  a  highly 
respected  publicist  and  scholar  lately  deceased,  is  anything  but  encouraging : 
**  ThQ  root  and  source  of  the  decay  cf  agriculture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
burden  of  the  taxes  in  our  financial  policy.  In  thirty  years  our  imperial 
budget  has  grown  to  three  times  its  initial  dimensions,  while  the  taxes  oa 
the  zemstvo  have  been  quadrupled.  Large  industrial  ventures  have  always 
been  energetically  protected  and  supported  by  the  State,  while  small  industries 
and  peasant  agriculture  have  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  heavy 
burden  of  the  taxes  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  peasants  have  oompellca 
them  to  sell  for  whatever  they  could  get,  not  only  the  products  of  their 
land  but  their  implements,  their  cattle  and  horses ;  they  have  seen  them- 
selves forced  to  neglect  the  land,  to  leave  their  houses  and  outhouses  witheat 
repairs.  They  cannot  afford  to  wait  lor  good  prices  for  their  com,  so  the 
viUage  Shylock  gets  the  peasant  in  his  toils,  fixes  wliatever  price  he  hkes, 
both  when  the  peasant  has  to  sell  and  when  he  has  to  buy  again.  All  small 
and  medium  farms  have  in  consequence  fallen  into  decay  ;  Only  the  hurge 
ones  have  been  able  to  keep  above  water.  Until  the  yoke  of  the  taxes 
therefore  is  lightened  and  our  policy  changed,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  peasant  farms.  .  .  .  Before  endeavouring 
to  oring  about  an  amelioration  in  peasant  agriculture,  it  it  indispensable  to 
take  measures  to  ensure  the  possibility  of  its  existence  ;  the  conditions  that 
at  present  prevail  lead  straight  to  the  systematic  destruction  of  all  agriculture 
among  the  peasantry."   

ITALIAN. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  friend,  Signor  Bonghi,  in  an  analysis  of  the  recent  Papal 
Encyclical,  delivers  himself,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Nuova 
A^iiologiay  of  a  distinctly  pessimistic  lament  over  the  present  condition  of 
Italy.  The  learned  senator  writes  throughout  from  a  studiously  impartial 
standpoint,  and  he  is  even  83niipathetic  in  his  attitude  towards  Leo  Xm. 
He  openly  regrets  the  anti-Catholic  policy  of  the  Crispi  Cabinet ;  he  sorrow- 
fully agrees  with  the  Holy  Fatlier  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  on  the  decline 
in  Italy,  and  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  ;  he  is  even  willing  to  admit  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  strongest 
force  in  the  country  to  make  for  righteousness.  But  he  lays  the  primary 
burden  of  all  these  ills  not,  as  in  the  Encyclical,  on  the  Freemasons  and  the 
Anarchists,  but  on  the  Pope  himself,  on  his  blind  infatuation  for  the 
Temporal  Power,  on  his  inexplicable  policy  of  non- participation  in  elections,. ' 
and  on  the  intellectual  slavery  which  the  Church  exacts  from  her  priesthood. 

The  editor  of  the  Rassegiia  Nazioiiale  is  getting  up  an  agitation  against 
the  proposed  introduction  of  divorce  into  the  Italian  code,  and  publishes, 
various  letters  of  approval  in  the  November  numbers.  Everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  great  founder  of  the  Fathers  of  Charity  ought  to  read  the 
article  on  Rosmini  in  the  Masseg^ia  for  November  Ist :  it  gives  a  most 
interesting  sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  and  points  out  that  it  was  his  liberal 
ideas,  far  more  than  his  possible  philosophic  errors,  that  have  excited  so 
much  antagonism  against  him  in  many  clerical  quarter 
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Hevue  Generale. 

A  Prisoner  of  the  Bevolution.  Chs.  d'H^ri- 
cault. 

In  the  Country  of  Buffalo  Bill.  Arnold  de 
VVoelmont. 

A  Century  of  Bepublican  Bule  in  the  United 
States.  Charles  Woeste. 

The   International   CongreM  at  Antwerp. 
Albert  Nyssens. 


!La  Societe  Nouvelle. 

Sicily :  The  Sulphur  Mines.  The  MalBa.  A 
Sociological  Study.  X.  Merlino. 

The  Origin  of  Mankind  on  the  Globe.  A.  de 
Potter. 


FeUte  Bussie."  L. 


3aleuf .  Georges  Meusy. 

Xyrical  Poetiy  in  the 
Wallner. 

Adolphe  Hogentobler.  Jules  Brouz. 

A  Voyage  through  the  German  Playhousess. 
Georges  Mesnil. 


}lordlsk  Tidskplft.  A  magazine  of  Science, 
Art  and  Industry.  Published  by  the  Letter- 
Btedt  Society,  Stockholm.  Bignt  numbers 
yearly ;  subscription,  10  kr. 

A  Visit  to  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Hugo  Andersson. 

X>aris  Spring  Bxhibitions.  Cecilia  Waern. 

The  Connection  between  Light  and  Electricity. 
Aug.  Wijkander. 

Studies  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Danish  Poetry. 
MelsMdller. 

Studies  of  the  history  of  ornamental  decora- 
«  tion  as  founded  on  animal  and  vegefai^ble 
-    moU/s.    Bernhard  Salin.    Beviewed  by 
Oscar  Montelius. 


StockhoUn. 


The  Last  of  the  Marchbanks. 
Q.B— 1. 


'  Men  of  Honour." 
by  Mathlkia  Boos. 


Yearly  subscription,  kr. 
Translated  by 
Laura  Kieler.  Beviewed 


The  British  and  Continental  Bepeal  Federa- 
tion. Edmund  Qammal. 

Woman  and  the  Garden.  Budolf  Abelin. 


Revue  de  Belgique. 

Walloon  Literature.  Bug.  Duchesne. 
L%  Fanchon.  A  Novel.   Baymond  Nyst. 
Sea  Sickness.  A  Study.  Dr.  van  Lair. 
The  Belgian  Constitution.  Aug.  Norga. 


£a  Seinie  Belgique 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Erigoire  Le  Boy. 

Poems.  Femand  Leverin. 

The  Glory  of  Judas.  Bernard  Lazare. 

Assumption.  Paul  Verlaisse. 

The  Empress  Felite.  Andr^  Fontainas. 

Madeleine.  Alber  Thouney. 

(Garden  of  Love,  Valtoe  Gille 


Revue  Generale. — As  usual  when  Mr.  Charles  Woeste  writes  or  says 
anything,  it  is  worth  listening  to.  In  his  article,  '*  A  Century  of  Republi- 
can Rule  in  the  United  States,"  he  follows  M.  de  Noailles,  the  author  he 
reviews,  in  his  judgment  of  the  part  played  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Christian  atmosphere  in  which  the  authorities 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  their  being  is  favourable  to  the  regular 
progress  of  democracy  and  prevents  its  possible  excesses.  From  this  standpoint, 
as  from  others,  one  can  but  applaud  the  progress  of  Catholicism ;  while  Protes- 
tantism is  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  branches.  Catholicism,  with  its  ten 
million  of  adherents  headed  by  a  Cardinal,  forms  one  homogeneous  mass." 

La  Soeiete  Nouvelle. — Mr.  X.  Merlino  will  one  day,  we  feel  sure,  be 
cited  as  a  great  authority  on  Italian  sociology.  His  book,  Italy  as  it 
is,"  is  attracting  the  attention  of  all  sociologists  and  socialists,  for  it  is 
uncompromising  in  its  statements  of  facts  and  in  the  deductions  arising 
therefrom.  Merlino  says  that  Sicily  has  her  Maffia  which  stands  with  her 
for  the  vendetta  of  the  Corsicans.  « 

The  vu^t/ia  is  an  occult  association  to  grind  the  poor  on  the  nether  mill  stone 
and  the  cmti-ninffia ;  is  a  still  more  occult  association  to  bring  miller  and  mill 
stone  te  the  ground.  In  a  word,  the  maffi^iy  of  the  rich  is  the  fnaffia  of  the  poor 
corrupted  and  brought  up  to  date  in  cleverness  and  wickedness.  The  origin  of 
both  can  easily  be  traced.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  to  break  the  resistance  to  his 
oppression  which  rendered  his  rehEitions  with  his  subjects  difficult,  began  to 
protect  the  most  fierce  and  to  be  feared  among  them,  made  them  his  henchmen 
and  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny.  The  former  inequality  existed  still,  but 
reversed,  and  the  peasant,  the  miner,  the  simple  citizen,  vanquished  in  the  daily 
struggle  for  life,  powerless  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  the  power  of  their  lord  on 
the  8|)ot,  persecuted  by  ceaseless  offences  and  vexations,  prosecuted  by  the  law 
for  having  taken  vengeance  for  wrongs  endured  but  never  forgiven,  had  recourse 
to  an  heroical  remedy :  they  took  tQ  flight  and  turned  brigands.  The  brigand 
was  and  is  the  most  sacred  incarnation  ef  the  popular  maffia. 

The  Mticle  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift  on  the  "Connection  between  Light  and 
Electricity  "  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  though  written  in  a  light  and  easy 
style.  The  writer's  subject  is  mainly  the  theory  of  the  eminent  scientist. 
Hens,  which  identifies  light  with  electricity.  Maxwell  in  1865  started  the 
theory  that  light  itself  was  merely  a  separate  group  of  electrical  disturb- 
ances. About  two  yeara  ago  he  made  a  parabolic  reflector  of  zinc,  some 
four  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  in  the  focus  of  which  he  placed  the  primary 
electric  conductor.  If  sparks  were  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  the 
primary  conductor  the  electric  vibrations  were  reflected  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  a  ray  of  light  would  have  been  under  analogous  circumstances.  By 
means  of  a  plain  reflector  of  zinc  Herz  then  threw  the  electric  ray  through  the 
open  door  of  an  adjoining  room.  The  closing  of  the  door  in  no  way  inter- 
cepted the  ray,  and  hardly  any  diflerence  was  manifested  in  the  secondary 
conductor.  When,  however,  a  sheet  of  metal  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
ray  a  shadow  was  thrown,  and  the  beam  could  not  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
room.  The  door,  therefore,  was  as  transparent  to  the  electric  ray  as  a  glass 
door  would  have  been  to  an  ordinary  light.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
properties — speed  and  reflection — have  been  proved  to  be  possessed  in  equal 
proportion  by  light  and  electricity. 

An  article  of  considerable  interest  is  contributed  to  Dagny,  by  Edmund 
Granunal,  describing  the  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Federation  at  Stockholm.  A 
brief  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  Mrs.  Leavitt,  of  Boston,  will  perhaps  be 
acceptable  to  those  readers  who  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in  this  earnest 
champion  of  morality.  She  is  a  woman  of  perhaps  sixty,  with  a  pale,  oval 
face  somewhat  saddened  and  thoughtful,  but  retaining  still  much  of  youth- 
ful charms.  Her  eyes  sparkle  at  times  as  though  they  had  seen  but  sixteen 
summers  instead  of  sixty.  Her  expression  is  calm  yet  warm,  mild  yet 
serious,  and  her  smile  is  perfectly  charming.  Even  the  grey  tresses  that 
peep  out  from  beneath  the  black  lace  veil  have  something  youthful  about 
them.  Her  slim  figure,  erect  carriage,  and  animated  voice  combine  to  give 
an  appeaiance  of  strength  and  elasticity.  Her  speech  was  characterised  by 
such  purity  and  sweetness  that  the  most  cautious  mother  need  not  have 
feared  to  bring  her  own  young  girl  to  hear  it.  She  asserted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  women  to  educate  their  daughters,  not  in  the  purity  of  ignorance 
but  in  the  tiruer  purity  that  knows  of  the  full  evil  and  its^^tn^J^tions,  and 
is  able  by  its  own  strength  to  battle  wit^.itand,conquer.OQ[^ 
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Monthly  Musical  Reeord. 

MuBiciaoB  of  the  same  Family  Name.  Fr. 
NIecks. 

Portrait  Sketches  from  the  life.  II.  W. 
tfciiiflir  I  Hi  mil  II 
Alleged  uew  theory  of  Sound.  W.  S.  B. 
Woolhouse. 

fhc  Pianoforte  Teacher.  Herr  Pauer. 
HuBio— Duet  from  Beinecke's  "  Snowdrop  and 
Bosebud." 


Musical  Herald. 

Mr.  Owen  Breden  and  St.  Mark's  College, 
Chelsea.  (Illustrated). 

A  Manchester  Sunday  School. 
Dr.  Bridge  at  Qresham  College. 
Milton  Church,  Huddersfield. 
Music:  "The  Light  of  Christmas  Morning." 
(Prize  Carol). 


Nonconfopmist  Musical  JoumaL 

Should  NonconformiBts  use  a  Liturgy  ? 

Music  at  Kentish    Town  (TangregnUanal 
Church.  Illustrated. 

The'North  London  Choral  Society. 

Music  in  the  Scottish  (nLurchea. 


Musical  Times. 

The  Bgyptian  Flutes.  (Illustrated.) 

The  Qreat  Composers— Wagner. 

Mr.  Hipkins  on  "  The  Old  Clariers." 

Music  —  Four  Christmas    Oaroh.  Joseph 
Bamby. 


In  the  Monthly  Musical  Itecord,  Herr  Niecks  shows  how,  in  the  case  i 
musicians,  a  name  has  sometimes  become  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  bearer 
and  others.  The  Bachs,  of  course,  afford  the  best  instance  of  this  trouble,. 
John  Sebastian  Bach  having  been  blessed — so  Herr  Niecks  puts  it — with 
twenty  children,  several  of  whom  became  musicians  of  some  eminence.  To- 
distinguish  them,  people  adopted  the  expedient  of  adding  to  the  family 
name  the  name  of  the  town  or  country  where  they  resided.  Matters,  the- 
writer  thinks,  get  worse  rather  than  better  when  we  come  to  our  own 
time.  **  Now  that  we  see  John  Morley's  name  every  day  in  the  papers,  even 
the  dullest  and  most  superficial  intelligence  c&nnot  but  be  impressed  by  his. 
personality  ;  before  he  had  come  prominently  before  the  public  as  a  politician 
he  must  have  often  been  confounded  with  Henry  Morley.  If  it  were  not  for  Ms 
artistic  and  social  propagandism,  the  force  of  Mr.  William  Morris'  poetic  in- 
dividuality could  not  preserve  him  from  being  confused  with  Lewis  Morris. 
The  Alma  Tademas,  husband,  wife,  and  daughter,  will  be«  ome  a  terror  to- 
talkers  without  eyes,  critical  faculty,  and  memory."  The  Hecard's  portrait 
sketch  is  occupied  this  month  with  Stemdale  Bennett,  England's  greatest 
composer  after  Purcell.  The  writer  feels  sure  that  Bennett  would  have  risen 
to  still  nobler  heights  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere 
than  that  of  the  London  music-teacher.  **  What  way  of  earning  a  livelihood 
can  be  imagined  more  dulling  to  the  intellect,  more  stifling  to  the  creative 
faculty  than  the  routine  of  a  music-master — that  is  the  tread-mill  work  of 
giving  lessons  from  momins  till  night  to  stupid,  trifling  pupils  I  And  yet 
such  is  really  the  only  possiDle  way  for  a  musician  in  this  country  to  make  a 
comfortable  living. 

The  Musical  Herald  this  month  is  bright  with  illustrations.  Li  addition 
to  the  portrait  accompanying  the  usual  biographical  sketch,  there  are  por- 
traits of  the  late  Dr.  Cox,  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate, 
and  author  of  Musical  Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  and  of  Dr. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  the  eminent  musical  scientist,  recently  deceased.  Dr.  Ellis  was 
€.  life-Ions  student.  His  original  name  was  Sharpe,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
relative  left  him  a  competency  on  condition  that  he  took  his  name  and 
devoted  his  life  to  studv.  A  more  successful  eflbrt  at  the  endowment  of 
research  was  never  made,  for  Dr.  Ellis  worked  at  his  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits  with  unceasing  zest,  as  if  his  bread  depended  on  them.  The  writer 
of  the  article  dealing  with  a  Manchester  Sunday-school  finds  that  there  is  a 
growing  callousness  in  Sunday-school  singing.  "There  are  plenty  of  efforts 
to  print  and  learn  new  tunes,  but  what  aU>ut  the  old  ones  ?  New  tunes 
learnt  at  great  pains  for  an  anniversary  do  not  always  help  the  general  sing-' 
ing.  It  is  a  flaw  in  musical  Manchester  and  most  other  places,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  conferences  should  be  called  to  consider  means  to  improve  praise 
in  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  Sunday  school."  A  good  deal  of  space  is. 
given  up  to  summaries  of  Professor  Bridge's  "  lectures  atGresham  College." 
These  summaries  show  that  the  Professor  is  not  only  a  learned  musician  but 
a  humorist  as  well.  The  Herald  announces  its  enlargement  and  the  doubling 
of  its  price,  beginning  with  the  New  Year. 

The  Noncwiformist  Mumcal  Jounud  discusses  the  question  of  a  liturgy  for 
Nonconformists,  apropos  of  the  recent  debate  of  the  students  of  Regent's  Park 
College,  when  32  were  for  and  67  against.  The  writer  very  properly  holds 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  every  individual  congregation  for  itself. 
Much  depends  upon  the  people  and  the  minister,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
liturgy  to  be  used.  K  a  majority  are  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  form,  the 
argument  that  it  is  "apeing  the  Church,"  or  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ideas  of  Nonconformist  Church  worship  ought  not  to  prevent  its  introduction^ 
Much  can,  of  course,  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  If  a  liturgy  is 
found  helpful  to  devotion  and  an  aid  to  the  beauty  of  worship,  there  can  be 
no  valid  reason  against  its  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  monotonous, 
and  reduces  prayer  to  a  mere  form,  no  arguments,  however  able,  would 
justify  its  use.  The  Journal  tells  a  good  story  regarding  an  effort  made 
lately  to  form  a  mission  brass  band  in  connection  with  a  prominent  village 
chapel  in  Suffolk.  At  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  it  was  suggested  that 
slip)8  of  paper  should  be  handed  in,  on  which  each  member  should  write  the 
name  of  the  instrument  he  wished  to  F-^y.  On  examining  the  slips,  it  war 
found  that,  without  an  exception,  the  big  drum  was  tho4ijstrument|8elected  I 
Practices  of  the  band  have  not  yet  begun-Digj^j^ed  by  LjOOQIC 
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British  Bandsman. 
History  of  Military  Musical  InttrumentF. 
Old  Egyptian  Flutes. 

Sutus  of  Military  Bandmasters  and  Bands- 
men. 

Military  Music  in  the  Indian  Army. 
Wind  Instruments— The  Bassoon. 


Magazine  of  Music 

The  Royal  College  of  Music.  (Illustrated.) 
Schubert's  Impromptu  in  B  flat. 
Christmas  Carols. 


Musical  Opinion. 

A  Day  with  Handel.   J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
A  Gossip  on  Harmony.  Dr.  Henry  Hilea. 
Making  Sound  in  Organ  and  Orchestra. 
The  late  Prosper  Saintou.  Portrait. 
On  Christmas  Music.  Dr.  C.J.  Frotk 
Beading  Music  at  Sight. 


Yorkshire  Musleal  Age. 

The  Literature  of  the  Pianoforte.  Walter 

Machuren. 

Blocution :  What  is  it  P  Wallis  A.  Wallis. 
Sight  Reading. 

Musical  Education.  Robert  McHardy. 


Die  Gartenlaube.  Part  12. 

The  Twenty-five  Years'  Jubilee  of  Helnricb 
Vogl,  Tenor.  With  Portrait. 


EngUsh  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Patriotic  Airs.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 


Sun. 

Makers  of  Music.  III.  Haydn.  B.  F.  Sharp. 


Velhagen  und  Kiasing's  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  Nov. 


Modem  German  Tenors. 
P.  Pfohl. 


With  Portraits. 


The  Musical  Times  gives  evidence  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Petries' 
recent  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian  flutes  by  devoting  over  three  pages  to 
the  subject.    Since  the  discovery,  time  has  been  a£forded  to  see  what  old 
writers  have  to  say  respecting  this  primitive  type  of  musical  instrument,, 
and  the  pipes  themselves  have  been  more  completely  examined.    The  result, 
detailed  here  at  length,  shows  that,  however  limited  may  have  been  the^ 
music  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  compared  with  ours  of  to-day,  they  certainly 
employed  the  intervals  we  now  use  in  our  series  of  musical  notes.  Whiles 
giving  cordial  approval  to  the  objects  of  the  new  Choral  Co^sductor**^ 
Alliance,  the  Times  doubts  whether,  after  all,  the  conductors  w^iro  compose 
the  Alliance  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  proposed  exomi^tion  on  thf 
choralists.    Y/Hl  the  managers  of  the  great  JSunday-fichool  and  day-fldioei 
choirs  agree  to  exclude  all  singers  who  do  not  possess  the  new  or  similfil 
certificates  1   It  is  to  be  feared  they  will  not,  and  there  is  no  reason  wh^ 
they  should.    Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  is  twitted  ior  his  mistake  in  the 
matter  of  the  **Kreutzer"  sonata.    G.  A.  S.  in  one  of  his  "Echoes' 
said : — I  should  like  to  know  which  Kreutzer  it  was  that  wrote  this 
plafi;uey  sonata.     I  have  become  aware  of  no  less  than  four  Ereutzers,'" 
and  so  on  and  so  on  at  length,  for  the  ready  journalist* had  looked  up  material 
under  the  head  Kreutzer.   The  error  is,  of  coiuse,  fair  game,  but  Mr.  Sala 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  musical  writer,  and  there  is  some  excuse  for  him. 
Beethoven's  famous  sonata  was,  as  musicians  know,  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Bodolphe  Kreutzer,  a  French  violinist  and  composer. 

The  British  Bandsman  pleads  for  a  system  which  would  ensure  a  proper 
and  dignified  status  for  bandmasters  in  the  army.  At  present,  it  is 
contended,  the  €k>vemment,  instead  of  regarding  the  soldier  musician  as  an 
artist,  looks  upon  him  as  simply  a  ''necessary  evil"  The  system  commended 
ia  that  laid  before  Congress  last  session  for  tne  benefit  of  American  military 

E layers.  The  British  Bandsman  proposes  to  widen  its  scope,  so  as  ta 
ecome  the  recognised  organ  for  concerted  music  in  its  several  branches. 
It  wUl  appear  in  future  under  the  title  of  The  Orchestral  Times  and 
Bandsman. 

More  than  any  of  its  fellows  the  Magazine  of  Music  betokens  the  near 
approach  of  Chnstmas,  beingfull  of  articles,  stories,  <&c.,  intended  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  season.  The  leading  musical  paper  is  tliat  on  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Music,  in  which,  perhaps,  too  much  is  made  of  the  princely 
patronage  bestowed  on  the  institution — patronage  which  has  not  commended 
the  College  to  the  musical  masses  of  the  country.  The  speech  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Wales  at  the  opening  ceremony  is  said  to  have  fully  proved  '*  his  devotion 
to  the  art  of  music,  and  his  lofty  ideas  concerning  the  influence  of  music  on 
nuuikind."  The  lustory  and  working  of  the  College  are  very  fully  detailed, 
and  there  is,  besides,  a  full-page  photographic  group  of  the  staff,  in  which 
we  observe  the  Principal,  Sir  George  Grove,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  wall  I 

To  Mxisical  Opinion  Mr.  Rowbotham — who,  by  the  way,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Music — contributes  an  interesting  paper  under  the 
title  of  **A  Day  with  Handel.''  The  house  in  which  the  great  composer- 
resided  in  London,  we  are  reminded,  was  on  the  south  side  of  Brook  Street,, 
near  Hanover  Square.  It  is  now  No.  67  ;  but  those  who  visit  it  with  the- 
hope  of  finding  any  memento  of  the  master  will  be  disappointed.  Yet  here 
last  century  for  many  years  Handel  lived,  and  here  he  died.  It  seems  fitting 
that  Dr.  Frost  should  write  on  Christinas  music.  He  regards  the  serenading 
carol  singers  as  musical  impostors,  who  never  sing  at  any  other  time,"  and 
he  would  have  carols  sung  in  the  churches  where  the  congregations  could  join 
in  them. 

The  Yorkshire  Musical  Jge  ia  &  new  magazine  which  began  its  existence 
in  September  last.  It  appears  to  be  well  conducted,  and  while  being  of 
special  interest  to  readers  in  the  North  of  England,  its  contents  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  the  musical  world  at  large.  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren's. 
papers  on  the  Literature  of  the  Pianoforte  are  of  much  value,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  vast  quantity  of  good 
music  which  has  been  written  for  the  household  instrument.  The  author  of 
the  article  on  Light  Reading  pays  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  letter 
notation  which  has  now  seen  all  but  fifty  years  of  useful  work. 
Some  trifling  errors  in  the  magazine  are  noi  pretty.  We  hardly 
recognise  the  poet  of  "The  Seasons,"  under  the  name  of  Thompson, 
and  although  Handel's  friend,  the  musical  **  Small  Coal  Man,"  was  certainly 
a  hriton  he  preferred  to  have  his  name  written  Britton.^  Professor  Blackie^ 
too,  as  the  editor  of  Scottish  Nights  ia  ^^^^ ^^^^^^^q\^ 
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COUNT  TOLSTOI. 


INTERESTING  REMINISCENCES  OF  HIS  YOUTH. 


E  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  month 
has  appeared  in  the  Historical  Messenger ^  imder 
the  title  :  "  Life  and  Persons  of  Former  Days," 
in  which  a  certain  V.  Nazarieff  gives  us  his 
recollections  of  three  celebrated  Russians,  one  of  them 
being  Count  Leff  Tolstoi.  In  the  forties  the  writer 
was  studying  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  and  when 
Leff  Tolstoi  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  the 
University.  The  first  time  they  met  was  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  professors  whom  Tolstoi  had  re- 
quested to  coach  "  him  in  Russian  literature,  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  future  novelist  was  anythmg  but 
favourable.  I,  too,  occasionally  came  to  these  lectures, 
keeping  aloof  from  the  Count,  who  had  repelled  me  the 
very  lirat  time  we  came  together,  by  his  assumed  frigidity, 
his  bristling  hair,  and  the  contemptuous  expression  of  his 
blinking  eyes.  This  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
had  seen  a  young  man  puffed  up  with  such  a 
strange  and  incomprehensible  feeling  of  his  own 
importance,  aiid  such  exaggerated  self-satisfaction. 
The  professor,  always  in  the  same  female  costume, 
and  perfectly  at  his  ease  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  the  conceited  Count,  would  pace  the  room  with  heavy 
steps,  narrating  some  event  in  the  history  of  literature, 
in  a  loud,  whistling  tone  of  voice,  just  as  if  he  were  in 
the  lecture-room  addressing  his  students.  The  lecture 
over,  the  Count  would  leave  the  house  without  wasting  a 
word  on  taking  his  leave.  He  came  up  for  examination 
in  evening  dress,  accompanied  by  a  relative  or  tutor.  .  .  . 
The  Count  got  in  with  the  so-called  aristocratic  set  at 
the  University,  and  would  scarcely  deign  to  acknowledge 
my  salutations,  as  if  desirous  of  proving  that  even  there 
we  were  far  from  equal,  seeing  that  he  had  been  driven 
l>y  a  courser,  whereas  I  had  come  on  foot. 

"After  having  failed  to  pass  his  examinations,  the  Count 
•entered  the  Law  Faculty,  and  so  we  met  in  the  corridor 
Almost  every  day.  I  continued  with  the  same  feeling  of 
curiosity  and  perplexity  as  before  to  observe  the  haughty 
figure  of  the  Count,  who  was  obviously  embittered  by  his 
failure  to  pass.  At  this  conjuncture  the  Duke  of 
Leichtenberg  paid  a  visit  to  Kogan,  and  his  arrival  was 
•colebrated  with  balls  and  other  festivities.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  University  drew  up  a  list  of  students  who  were 
to  be  invited  to  dance  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Marshal 
of  Nobility,  and  Tolstoi  was  one  of  the  number.  After 
the  Duke's  departure,  when  the  ball  was  the  theme  of 
lively  discussion  among  the  students  of  the  aristocratic 
«et,  the  Count  kept  aloof,  taking  no  part  in  what 
interested  the  others  so  profoundly.  It  was  evident  that 
his  comrades  set  him  down  as  a  great  original  and  a 
philosopher." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  they  met 
Again,  this  time  in  the  prison  of  the  University,  if  the 
lock-up  deserves  such  a  formidable  name,  where  they 
were  condemned  to  languish  only  a  ver^  short  time  for 
being  late  for  one  of  the  lectures  and  disturbing  the  other 
students  in  the  lecture-room.  The  Count  haa  obtained 
permission  to  have  lus  private  attendant  in  the  corridor 
to  wait  upon  him. 


Throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  without  uncovering  hia 
head  or  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  me,  the  Count  walked 
to  and  fro,  now  looking  out  of  the  window,  now  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning  his  coat,  and  generally  giving  unmistak- 
able outward  indications  of  the  impatience  and  irritation 
he  felt  at  his  ridiculous  position.  Profoundly  indignant 
at  this  behaviour,  I  lay  there,  my  face  hidden  with  a  book 
and  endeavouring  to  show  that  I  had  not  noticed  the 
Count's  presence.  He  suddenly  opened  the  door  and 
called  his  servant  in  a  loud  commanding  voice,  as  if  in  his 
own  house.  'Tell  the  coachman,*  (who  was  probably 
waiting  at  the  door)  'to  drive  past  the  windows.*  *  All 
right,'  replied  the  servant;  and  the  Count  took  his 
station  at  one  of  the  windows  with  the  intention  of  killing 
time  as  best  he  could. 

*  *  I  continued  to  read,  but  yielding  at  last  to  the  impulse 
within  me  got  up  and  went  also  to  the  window,  and  aaw 
the  coachman  in  the  street,  his  hands  stretched  out  in 
front,  now  trotting  the  horses,  now  making  them  gallop 
madly  on. 

* '  We  exchanged  a  few  words  at  first  about  the  horses,  but 
before  an  hour  had  elapsed  we  were  engaged  in  a  warm, 
endless  discussion,  in  which  the  subject-matter  was  o£ 
infinitely  less  importance  than  the  strange  hatred  that  at 
once  manifested  itself  between  us.  Several  decades 
have  passed  away  since  the  memorable  foor-and-twenty 
hours  I  involuntarily  passed  in  the  same  room  with  Count 
Tolstoi  ....  and  I  ardently  wish  I  could  call  to  mind 
every  word  spoken  during  our  incarceration,  but  my 
memorv  retains  only  the  general  impression.  ...  I 
remember  that  Tolstoi,  noticing  the  'Demon'  (a 
poetical  production  of  the  poet  Lermontoff),  spoke 
sarcastically  of  poetry  generally,  and  then  seeing  a 
volume  of  Elaramzeen's  history  lying  near  me,  de- 
livered himself  of  a  philippic  against  history,  describing 
it  as  a  most  wearisome  and  almost  useless  study.  '  His- 
tory,' he  majestically  proclaimed,  'is  but  a  collection 
of  fables  and  good-for-nothing  details,  bestudded  with  a 
number  of  figures  and  proper  names.  The  death  of  Zgor, 
or  the  snake  that  stung  Oleg-^what  are  all  these  but  myths, 
and  who  cannot  get  along  without  knowing  that  Ivan's 
second  marriage  .  .  .  took  place  on  the  21st  August,  1562, 
and  his  fourth  in  the  year  1572  ?  And  yet  I  am  required 
to  know  all  that,  to  cram  it  into  my  h^,  and  if  I  don*t 
know  it  they'll  give  me  a  unit  for  my  examination  mark. 
And  how  is  history  written  ?  It  is  aU  squeezed  and  fitted 
in  to  the  mould  devised  beforehand  by  the  historian.  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  on  whose  reign  Professor  Ivanoff  is  lecturing 
this  term,  from  the  virtuous  and  wise  ruler  that  he  had 
been,  was  suddenly  metamoiphosed  into  a  crackbrained, 
savage  tyrant.  How  and  why  ?  These  are  questions  you 
had  better  never  put.  .  .  .'  It  was  in  these  words,  or 
words  to  that  effect  chat  my  fellow  prisoner  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  views." 

The  discussion  and  conversation  went  on  aU  night. 
Among  the  other  subjects  discussed  was  the  University. 
Tolstoi  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  this  institu- 
tion and  on  academical  science  generally. 

"The  expression,  'Temple  ^€^ience,' wasperpetuaUx 
en  his  lips.  Rein^)^ffg^|J^ii2^lOO'^4@^''^ 
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drew  for  me  in  a  few  words  the  portraits  of  our  profes- 
sors, making  them  cut  such  ridiculous  figures  that  in 
spite  of  my  steadfast  determination  to  remain  impassive, 
I  laughed  outright,  positively  roared  like  a  madman. 
*And  for  all  that,'  concluded  Tolstoi,  *you  and  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  shall  leave  this  **  temple  " 
as  well-informed,  useful  members  of  society.  But  what 
shall  we  carry  with  us  from  the  University  ?  Just  reflect 
and  answer  mo  conscientiously.  What  shall  we  take 
with  us  from  this  holy  of  holies  ?  When  we  return 
whence  we  came,  to 
the  country,  what 
shall  wo  be  good  for  ? 
who  will  have  need  of 
us  ? '  he  insisted. 

**A  martyr  to  sleep- 
lessness, I  merely  lis- 
tened, obstinately  re- 
fusing to  speak. 

**At  break  of  day 
the  dix)r  opened,  the 
turnkey  walked  in, 
made,  his  bow,  and 
informed  us  that  we 
were  at  liberty  and 
could  return  to  our 
homes. 

**  Tolstoi  pressed  his 
cap  down  over  his  eyes, 
wrapped  himself  up 
in  his  beaver -lined 
mantle,  slightly 
nodded  to  me,  and  with 
a  parting  word  of 
abuse  to  the  *  temple  ' 
left  the  lock-up,  ac- 
companied by  his  ser- 
vant and  the  turn- 
key. ... 

"The  last  time  wo' 
met  was  at  the  yearly 
examination  that  gave 
the  right  to  pass  from 
one  course  into  the 
next.  .  .  .  The  law 
students,  paralyzed 
with  fear,  were  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of 
the  bloodthirsty  pro- 
fessor of  history. 

'*  Tolstoi's  name  was 
called  out  and  he 
walked  up  to  the  table 
and  took  up  a  folded 
ticket    containing  a 

?uestion.  Meanwhile 
moved  as  near  as  I  lyom  Vie  picture'^ 
could,  and  waited  im- 
patiently further  de- 
velopments. I  was  extremely  curious  to  know  in  what 
way  my  fellow-student  would  distinguish  himself,  for  in 
ray  heart  I  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  man  of  rare 
intellectual  powers. 

**  A  minute  passed ;  two  crept  lazily  by ;  several  minutes 
elapsed.  I  watched  and  waited  while  my  heart  sank 
within  me ;  meanwhile  Tolstoi  looked  at  the  question 
on  his  ticket,  blushed  and  kept  silence.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  take  another  ticket  instead  of 
the  one  he  had  ;  he  did  so,  but  behaved  himself 
as  before.  The  professor  also  remained  silent,  fixing 
his  mocking,  malignant  gaze  on  the  student.  This 


painful  scene  at  last  came  to  an  end,  when  Tolstoi 
deliberately  put  back  the  ticket  on  the  table,  turned 
right  about,  and  taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  anyone 
walked  slowly  towards  the  exit.  *  A  cipher ;  he's  got  a 
cipher,'  I  heard  them  whisper  around  me.  I  completely 
lost  my  head  from  excitement,  but  I  heard  it  whispered 
in  the  group  of  aristocrats  standing  near  me,  that  certain 
ladies  of  the  higliest  circles  had  requested  the  professor 
to  spare  the  Count,  and  that  he  had  promised  not  to  give 
a  unit.  *  Well,  it  was  an  ingenious  way  to  get  out  of  the 

difficulty,'  I  heard 
some  students  remark ; 
*he  has  only  to  give 
him  a  cipher,  and  he 
has  kept  his  promise ! ' 

**I  listened  to  the 
jokes  and  sallies  of  wit 
that  Tolstoi's  action 
provoked,  but  in  the 
depth  of  my  heart  I 
felt,  in  fact  I  was  pre- 
pared to  swear,  that  he 
knew  the  subject  as 
well  as  the  otliers,  and 
could  have  answered 
the  questions,  but 
would  not.  But  why 
he  acted  thus  and  not 
otherwise,  whether 
through  excessive 
bashfulness  or  pride,  I 
have  never  been  able 
to  discover," 

"One  of  Tolstoi's 
comrades  who  had 
served  with  him  in 
Sebastopol  during  the 
war  gave  M.  Nazarieff 
an  interesting  account 
of  his  life  in  that  city; 
— *  Tolstoi,  with  his 
funny  stories  and 
hastily  composed 
verses,  brightened  and 
cheered  us  up  in  the 
saddest  moments  of 
life  on  the  battlefield. 
When  he  was  in  our 
midst,  the  days  flew  by 
like  moments ;  when 
absent — he  would  oc- 
casionally rim  off"  to 
SimferoiX)l  —  we  all 
hung  our  heads.  A 
day  would  drag  its  slow 
length  along,  a  second, 
Iby  llepnin.  and  a  third.  At  last 
he  would  return,  for 
all  the  world,  like  the 
Prodigal  Son,  gloomy,  emaciated,  dissatisfied  with  himself. 
.  .  .  He  would  then  take  me  aside  and  begin  his  confession 
and  contrition.  He  would  tell  me  all  about  it ;  how  he  had 
led  a  gay,  dissolute  life,  how  he  had  gambled,  where  he 
had  passed  his  days  and  his  nights,  and  during  all  this  he 
would  condemn  and  torment  himself  as  if  he  were  a 
terrible  criminal.  ...  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  look 
upon  him  while  he  was  thus  morally  flagellating  himself. 
.  .  ,  That's  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  A  queer  sort  of 
fellow,  and  I  may  say  beyond  my  comprehension,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  a  splendid  comrade,  a  most 
honest  soul,  whom  it  is  impossih' 
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LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  A  FAMOUS  RUSSIAN  PAINTER. 


By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 


[NE  might  ransack  the  annals  of  painting  from 
the  times  of  Oimon  of  Cleonse  down  to  these 
days  of  Kaulbach  and  Bossetti,  without  coming 

  across  the  names  of  a  dozen  artists  whose  works 

are  so  directly  and  exclusively  the  growth  of 
their  inner  nature  as  those  of  the  Russian  painter,  Nikolai 
JMikolaievitch  Gay,  who  first  saw  the  light  of  the  world,  in 
the  city  of  Voronesch,  sixty-one  years  ago.  His  canvases 
are  memorials  of  events  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage — silent 
^vitnesses  to  the  gradual  gropings  and  strenuous  efforts 
by  dint  of  which  he  struggled  painfully  upwards  from 
darkness  into  light,  each  one  summing  up  a  whole  spiritual 
epoch.  From  any  and  every  point  of  view  Gay's  life  is  a 
most  interesting  study  ;  to  me  its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  his  striving  has  ever  been  with  loving, 
and  his  Hving  in  very  deed. 

An  exhaustive  biography  of  Gay  would  be  a  history  of 
Russian  painting  almost  from  the  time  when  that  art, 
receiving  the  impress  of  national  incUviduality,  ceased  to 
be  Byzantine.  A  celebrated  artist  long  before  Repnin, 
Yaroschenko,  or  Semiradsky  were  heard  of,  he  is  still  one  of 
the  most  accredited  representatives  of  the  Russian  school 
now  that  these  painters  afe  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame  ; 
age  having  brought  him  maturity,  not  decay.  He  has 
passed  successively  through  all  tne  stages  of  evolution 
through  which  Russian  art  has  advanced  during  the  past 
forty  years,  and  he  stands  at  present  on  a  height  whither 
few  others  have  had  the  strength  of  wing  to  follow  liim ; 
and  even  this  summit  he  hopefully  views  but  as  a  halting- 
place  on  his  way  to  still  higher  pinnacles.  The  secret  of 
such  success  as  he  has  had  seems  to  me,  who  knows  him, 
to  lie  in  his  lofty  conception  of  duty,  his  boundless  faith 
in  man's  inborn  powers,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  reach 
those  far-off  heights  which  his  sharp  spiritual  sight  renders 
visible  to  him.  Ho  is  a  firm  beUever  in  the  new,  the  pro- 
gressing ;  life,  he  holds— physical,  intellectual,  artistic,  if 
life  at  all — is  a  tissue  of  new  elements,  a  series  of  ever- 
changing  operations,  a  succession  of  new  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. But  the  new,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  the 
outcome  of  what  was  true  in  the  old.  Undisciplined 
talent  he  abhors ;  conservatism  in  art  is  an  abomination 
to  him.  Truth  of  conception — the  highest  a  painter  can 
attain  to — is  as  vain  as  the  sighing  of  the  wind  without 
corresponding  skill  of  execution. 

As  precocious  as  Paul  Potter,  he  drew  ever  since  he 
could  hold  a  pencil ;  as  a  lad,  like  Hogarth,  he  paid  quite 
as  much  attention  to  the  ornamentation  of  his  exercises 
as  to  their  conectness,  and,  when  still  a  mere  schoolboy, 
was  entrusted  with  the  painting  of  the  scenes  and 
decorations  required  for  the  annual  school  theatricals. 
After  having  completed  the  course  of  studies  prescribed 
for  students  of  Russian  Grammar  Schools,  he  was  sent  to 


the  University,  first  at  Kieff,  then  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  study 
mathematics;  l9ut  soon  forsaking  the  exact  sciences  for  Art, 
he  entered  the  Art  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
worked  unremittingly  for  seven  years,  carrying  off  all  the 
medals — four  in  number — accessible  to  superior  talent  com- 
bined with  rare  assiduity.  The  last  tests  of  proficiency  to 
which  he  was  subjected  were  the  examination  themes 
proposed  by  the  Coimcil  of  the  Academy,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  each  of  which  twenty-four  hours  were  allowed :  the 
first  of  them  was  Achilles  Bewailing  the  Death  of  Patroclus, 
the  second,  Samuel  Appearing  to  the  Witch  of  Endor. 
So  highly  did  the  competent  authorities  think  of  these 
two  drawings  that  their  author  was  sent  to  Italy  to  con- 
tinue liis  studies  at  the  Government  expense.  Shortly 
before  leaving  Russia  he  married. 

To  many  a  young  artist  Italy  seems  what  the  earth  was 
to  Antoeus.  But  they  mistake  the  occasion  for  the  cause. 
Art  may  be  furthered  by  externals,  but  cannot  thrive  on 
them  alone,  whether  they  assume  the  form  of  imitation  of 
the  old  masters  or  emulation  of  the  new.  It  is  contingent 
upon,  and  commensurate  with,  the  gi'owth  of  the  artist's 
spiritual  nature,  and  Gay  s  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  been 
rapid  and  exuberant,  thanks  to  the  scrupulous  care 
bestowed  upon  his  early  education  and  religious  training 
by  his  grandmother,  who  brought  him  up  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  love  of  his  neighbour,  deeply  imbuing  him  with 
her  own  heroic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  This  reUgious 
spirit  abode  with  him  in  the  Grammar  School,  but, 
subjected  at  the  Universities  to  the  Voltairean  test  of 
ridicule,  quickly  evaporated,  leaving  him  sadly  handicapped 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  artistic  career. 

The  work  he  performed  while  in  this  state  of  mental 
and  moral  fermentation  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  rebelUous  nature  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings;  for 
in  this  matter  of  the  inter-ilependence  of  modes  of 
thought  and  feeHng,  choice  of  themes,  and  style  of  paint- 
ing. Gay  is  at  the  antipodes  of  Rembrandt,  whose  works 
were  as  little  affected  by  the  cares  and  sorrows  that 
oppressed  and  finally  crushed  him,  as  the  burning  glass  is 
by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  which  it  gathers  to  a  focus. 
Gay  left  Russia  at  a  time  when  the  old  pohtical  and  social 
order  was  fast  breaking  up,  and  the  new  had  not  yet 
hardened  into  permanent  forms ;  types  were  succeeding 
types  with  the  bewildering  rapidity  of  kaleidoscopic 
figures,  none  drawing  perceptibly  nearer  to  the  ideal. 
Liberalism  had  been  inaugurated  in  1864  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  much  as  it  haa  been  adopted  in  1848  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  when  Gay  started  for  Italy  he  left 
the  faith  of  his  childhood  and  youth  behind  him,  and  took 
with  him  no  better  spiritual  outfit  for  life's  journey  than 
contempt  for  the  old  and  feverish  expectation  of  the  neu'. 

Kor  was  this  state  of  mind  confined  to  poUtics; 
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it  extended  to  all  fields 
of  thought,  influenced  all 
spheres  of  activity.  Thus, 
externally  a  member  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  the 
official  label  was  in  his 
case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  utterly  mislead- 
ing. He  thought,  lived, 
worked  and  spoke  as  an 
agnostic— at  times  even 
as  an  atheist ;  but  his 
agnosticism  or  atheism 
was  always  tempered  by 
an  uncompromising  con- 
science and  strength  to 
act  up  to  its  dictates 
i^athout  well  knowing  or 
caring  why.  Instinctively 
he  turned  to  the  old 
Roman  Stoics  for  light 
and  guidance  in  the  stress 
of  action,  and  it  was  in 
Rome,  too,  that  he  sought 
for  ready-made  incarna- 
tions of  his  ideals,  among 
the  stern  old  Republican 
heroes  whose  imposing 
figures  fill  the  portrait 
gallery  of  Titus  Ldvy. 
The  Death  of  Virginia  was 
the  first  subject  he  chose 
during  these  days  of 
Stw^  und  Drang  J  the 
second  was  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

The  execution  of  these 
pictures,  however,  merely 
allayed  for  a  time  the 
fever  that  was  consuming 
him.  The  yearnings  of 
his  soul  were  still  un- 
satisfied. Casting  around 
him  for  higher  ideas  to 
still  the  cravings  of 
spiritual  hunger  that  was 
gnawing  him,  he  turned 
to  the  Gospel  for  inspira- 
tion. Not  that  he  sought 
there  any  but  purely 
testhetical  enjoyment,  for, 
hke  Leopardi,  he  was  a 
firm  behever  in  the  eternal 
enmity  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true. 
He  carefully  read  over 
the  New  Testament,  and 
having  obtained  a  copy 
of  littr^'s  translation  of 
Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus— a 
most  difficult  matter  in 
the  Rome  of  those  days 
— he  pondered  over  the 
commentaries  of  the 
German  Rationalist.  Gra- 
dually the  divine  in  man, 
of  which  the  Gospel  offers 
the  hi^jhest  expression, 
grew  visible  to  the  eye 
of  his  soul,  and  he  be- 


COUXT  TOLSTOI  ON  GATS  "  LAST  SUPPER." 

*'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  j*e  love  one  another; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  arc  luy  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another 
.    .    .   John  xiii/at,  %. 

Jesus  said  :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  l»een  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  nei{<hl>our,  and  hate  thine  enemj'.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your 
enemies,  hless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  tliat  hate  you  and 
pray  for  them  whicli  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you."  Matt, 
v.  43,  41. 

During  that  last  evening  Jesus  manifested  this  very  clearly  when  He 
said  :  "  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done 
to  you." 

Wliat  liad  Jesus  done?  and  in  what  consisted  the  example  He  had  set 
Ilis  disoiples  ? 

After  supiier.  as  soon  as  He  ))0{Tan  to  wash  His  disciples'  feet  tind 
Simon  IVter  olViettcd,  Jesus  said  t  j  liim  :  "What  I  do  thou  knowest  not 
now  ;  Imt  tljou  shall  know  liercafter  ....  Ye  are  clean,  hut  not  all." 

Neither  Sinn.n  Peter  nor  the  other  disciples  understood  then  why 
He  saiil  this.  Judas  Iscariot  alone  knew  wliat  Jesus  was  doing  when, 
kneeling  hefore  him.  He  washed  his  ft  et.  Having  washed  the  ff  et  of  His 
iK-trayer,  Jesus  arose,  took  His  garments,  and  sitting  down  again,  said  : 
•*  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Ix)rd  ;  and 
ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am."  But  they  did  not  know  that  Juttas  was  a 
traitor,  nor  did  they  understand  what  Jesus  had  done  or  what  was  the 
lesfon  He  intended  to  Inculcate. 

Then.  troubltHl  in  spirit,  Jesus  said  :  "Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you 
that  one  of  you  shall  betray  Me."  And  still  they  understood  not  what 
He  had  done,  nor  the  meaning  of  what  He  was  raying.  They  only 
glanced  at  one  another,  seeking  for  him  of  whom  He  had  spoken.  At 
that  moment  there  was  leaning  on  Jecus'  Iwsom  one  of  His  disciples 
whom  Jesus  loved.  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him  tluit  he 
should  ask  who  It  was  of  whom  He  spoke.  .  And  the  be'oved  disciple, 
lying  on  Jesus'  breast,  asked  Him  who  it  was. 

But  Jesus  did  not  answer  him  directly.  He  knew  that  if  He  were  to 
n^'.me  His  enemy  His  disciples  would  be  indignant,  and  would  seize  upon 
and  punish  the  traitor.  So,  anxious  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save  Judas, 
Jesu?,  instead  of  replying,  stretched  out  His  hand,  took  a  piece  of  bread, 
dipped  it,  and  said  softly,  "He  to  whom  I  shall  give  this  sop  when  I 
have  dipped  it."  An<l  iiaving  given  It  to  Judas,  He  said,  "  That  thou 
doest,  do  quickly,"  having  heard  which,  the  disciples  thought  that  Jesus 
was  sending  Judas  into  Jerusalem  to  buy  what  was  needful  for  the 
feast.  But  Judas  knew  that  He  did  this  to  save  him  from  the  wrath  of 
the  other  disciples,  and  he  stitdghtway  went  out. 

This  it  is  that  the  picture  represents. 

The  belove<l  disciple  John  alone  knows  who  is  the  betrAycr.  He  has 
started  up  from  his  seit,  and  Is  steadfastly  gazing  at  Judas.  He  cannot 
realize  or  believe  it  possible  that  any  man  living  can  bring  himself  to 
hate  Him  who  has  loved  him  so.  He  pities  the  niisci-able  man,  and 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  what  awaits  him. 

Simon  Peter,  judging  by  John's  looks,  surmises  the  truth,  and  gazes 
now  on  John,  now  on  Jesus,  now  on  the  betraver.  and,  burning  with 
'indignation,  he  longs  to  do  something  to  defend  his  belove<l  Master. 

Judas  has  risen  from  his  srat,  taken  his  mantle,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
throwing  it  over  his  shoulders.  He  has  alrf  ady  taken  a  step  towartls  the 
door,  but  he  cannot  take  his  eyes  off  tlie  sorrowful  face  of  his  Master. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late— he  can  still  turn  back,  throw  himself  at  Jesus' 
feet,  and  repent  him  of  his  sin.  But  the  devil  has  already  taken 
possession  of  his  heart.  "Do  not  submit,"  he  whispers,  "do  not 
succumb  to  a  passing  weakness,  do  not  exj^ose  yourself  to  tlie  reproaches 
of  the  proud  disciples.  They  are  closely  observing  you,  and  are  only 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  humiliate  you.   Forward  1 ' 

Jesus  is  reclining  with  His  head  resting  on  His  hand,  and  though  not 
looking,  beholds  all,  knows  all  that  Is  passing  in  Judas'  heart,  and  is 
waiting  for  him,  sorrowing  for  him.  Jesus  had  fed  H  s  enemy  with 
His  own  hands  :  with  His  own  hands  He  had  washed  His  betrayer's  feet 
and  saved  him  fnnn  the  punishment  of  men.  And  He  is  still  Inviting 
him  by  His  love  to  repent ;  He  has  already  forgiven  him.  And  in  spite 
of  all  this,  Judas  does  not  return  to  Him  ;  and  Jesus  Is  sorrowing  for  all 
who,  like  Judas,  refuse  to  come  back  to  Him.  ^ 

Judas  left,  the  room,  and  was  lost  to  view  In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  sooner  liad  the  door  closed  behind  him  when  the  disciples  knew  who 
was  the  betrayer.  They  grew  angry  and  excite*!.  Peter  wanted  to 
pursue  him,  but  Jesus,  raising  Hia  head,  olwerved  :  "  Little  children, 
yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you.  ...  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you.  That  yo  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  tluit  ye  also  love 
one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  hanre  love  one  to  another." 

Then  only  did  they  understand  tluit  having  loved  those  who  were  m 
the  world  He  Bhowed  by  HU  worka  that  He  indeed  loved  them  unto 
the  end. 


came  aware  that  his 
doubts  and  unbelief  had 
really  never  gone  beyond, 
what  Lessing  would  call 
the  mere  scaffokling  of 
Christianity,  leaving  the^ 
kernel  of  Christ's  moral 
teacliing  untouched .  Still 
this  soothing  conviction 
grew  only  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  long  fit* 
of  gloomy  despondencir 
darkening  into  dismal  de- 
spair, such  as  drovck 
Bunyan  to  the  verge  of 
madness. 

One  day  this  chronic- 
malady  came  to  a  criffls. 
Gay  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  no 
vocation  to  become  an 
artist,  that  he  was  not- 
and  never  would  be  quali- 
fied to  cover  a  canvas  with 
anything  worthy  the  name 
of  picture,  and  in  this 
mood  he  stalked  aboot^ 
from  place  to  place,  strug- 
gling silently  with  the- 
evil  spirits  that  tormented 
him,  sorely  tempted  to 
depart  from  the  scene 
of  his  sufferings  thronsh 
the  open  door  of  death. 
Mechanically  taking  up 
his  New  Testament,  hia 
eye  accidentally  fell  upon 
John's  description  of  tht> 
Last  Supper,  of  which  he 
read  the  first  Unes  care- 
lessly, almost  uncon- 
sciously, the  remainder 
avidly.  His  soul  was  sud- 
denly inundated  with  a. 
flood  of  new  light,  and  he 
at  once  set  himself  to 
study  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  that  won- 
derfi3  drama,  Christ> 
Peter,  John,  and  Judas, 
trying  to  think  their 
thoughts,  to  feel  their 
emotions,  to  merge  him- 
self in  the  individuality 
of  each  of  them  in  turn. 
And  to  an  appreciable 
extent  he  succeeded. 
Peter  he  learned  to  know 
as  if  he  had  lived  with 
him ;  his  hot  temper, 
impetuous  good-nature, 
eagerness  to  fight  and 
die  for  Jesus,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  in 
his  case  change  of  en- 
vironment was  followed 
by  that  of  the  noble  sen- 
timents it  had  called 
forth,  all  revealed  them- 
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selves  to  the  sympathetic  eye  of  the  artist.  The 
same  loving  study  of  John  was  fruitful  of  similar 
results.  In  the  beloved  disciple  the  feminine  element 
predominated,  softening  all  his  movements;  boimd- 
less  faith,  unshaken  tru3t  in  his  Lord  and  Master  were 
the  mainsprings  of  action  discernible  in  everything  he 
did.  He  alone  of  all  the  apostles  saw  and  knew ;  his 
obedience  was  genuine  love,  his  faith  true  knowledge. 
Even  the  wretched  Judas  seemed  deserving  of  something 
better  than  contempt  for  the  weakness  that  wrecked 
him.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  lacked  the  strength 
needful  to  enable  him  to  shake  off  the  conventional  and 
frankly  accept  the  new,  and  this  it  was  that  ruined  him. 
He  was  merely  an  egotist,  as  we  all  are,  and  exceptional 
circumstanoes  had  plied  the  shuttle  that  gave  his  deeds 
that  hideous  pattern  with  which  they  have  gone  down  to 
distant  posterity. 

These  were  the  figures  whom  Gay  conjured  up  day  by 
day,  watching  them  lovingly  as  they  rehearsed  that 
historic  banquet  before  his  mind's  eye,  until  at  last 
no  slightest  movement,  no  feature,  no  look  seemed 
other  than  what  the  circumstances  warranted  and  the 
characters  of  the  actors  justified.  He  then  went  to 
the  canvas,  and,  without  previous  studies,  preliminary 
sketches,  or  tentative  rough  draughts,  be^an  to 
paint  the  Last  Supper,  and  before  six  months  had 
elapsed  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  one  of  the  finest 
ictures  which  the  Russian  school  of  painting  has  pro- 
uced.  This  d»)ne,  he  destroyed  the  two  previous  can- 
vases, neither  of  wliich  had  b33n  (juito  finished.  In  this 
work  Gay's  manner  is  for  the  first  time  clearly  visible.  In 
this,  as  in  all  succeeding  pictures,  his  groups  are  not 
portraits,  but  dramntls  personss^  who  imply  and  explain 
each  other,  combining  to  work  out  the  InUno&ntent  of  a 
tragedy  which  can  almost  be  read  on  their  faces. 

Gay  soon  afterwanls  left  Florence,  where  he  had 
executed  his  Last  Supper,  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  an 
exhibition  of  oil-paintings  was  being  held,  and  from  the 
enthusiastic  praise  with  which  his  canvas  was  greeted  in 
this  latter  city  he  gathered  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
painted  a  genuine  picture.  This  discovery  was  confirmed 
and  enhanced  by  the  official  offer  of  a  professorial  chair 
at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts.  But  nothing  could  be 
loss  congenial  to  Gay  than  routine  and  red  tapeism, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  Art,  and  to  the  plea  urged  by 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Academy,  Prince  Gvgarin, 
**A11  the  professors  are  asleep  here,"  he  laughingly 
rephed,  "  So  you  want  me  to  come  and  swell  the  snonng 
chorus."  He  officially  refused  the  offer,  and  returned  to 
Italy  and  to  Florence. 

This  first  success  was  followed  by  something  akin  to  a 
failure.    A  long  study  of  the  story  of  the  Passion  and 
the  Resurrection  led  to  the  picture  called  "The  Har- 
bingers of  the  Resurrection,"  representing  the  scene  de- 
scribed by  Mattliew  (xxyiii.  ll-lo).  The  soldiers  who  had 
witnessed  the  Resurrection  were  about  to  deny  it,  and  to 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  body  by  accusing  Jesus' 
disciples  of  having  stolen  it.    Three  soldiers  occupy  the 
,  foreground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golgotha  ;  one  of 
.  them  is  turning  round  to  the  others  in  the  act  of  uttering 
.  a  coarse  jest.     Mary  Magdalen  is  seen  in  the  distance 
,  running  breathless  towards  the  tomb  in  which  the  body 
had  been  laid.    But  Jesus  was  no  longer  there,  and  the 
only  traces  of  Him  visible  are  to  be  found  in  the  crosses 
still  on  the  ground,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  some  blood 
stains.  This  picture  was  too  symbolical  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  crowd,  too  realistic  to  please  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  and 
too  rationalistic  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government, 
who  forbade  its  exhibition  in  the  Academy,  and  kept  it 
sedulously  screened  fio.u  the  public  gaze.    No  doubt  it 


has  many  and  very  grave  defects,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  it,  and  the  artist  himself  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  their  existence ;  it  is  scarcely,  however, 
from  its  official  prohibition  by  the  Government  that  they 
are  to  be  inferred,  seeing  that  that  measure  was  also  put  in 
force  against  some  of  the  most  perfect  masterpieces  of  the 
world's  Art. 

Gay,  when  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  professorial  chair 
at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  preferrefl  a  Ufe  of  poverty  and 
freedom  to  the  thraldom  of  an  official  position  incom- 
patible, to  his  thinking,  with  the  due  unfolding  of  his 
gifts.  He  has  always  been  the  uncompromising  enemy 
of  Art  made  tongue-tied  by  Authority.  Poverty  in  the 
abstract,  however,  is  far  from  identica>  with  the  real 
thing  which  assumes  the  form  now  of  hunger,  now  of 
noxious  atmosphere,  and  occasionally  of  the  lack  of  comforts 
which  are  practically  necessaries  of  life.  Consequently  h© 
suffered  much  in  the  beginning  of  these  new  experiences^ 
but  he  endiured  everything  manfully,  and  in  time  dis* 
covered  that  suffering  is  the  ante-chamber  of  content,  a 
moral  cathartic  invaluable  to  men  in  search  of  guidance* 
and  light.  It  was  natural  for  him,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  select  themes  for  his  pictures  from  the  sphere 
in  which  his  thoughts  dwelt  with  most  complacency,  and 
his  next  canvas  represented  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane. 

That  Gay  undertook  this  work  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  peculiar  difficulty  is  evident  from  the- 
repeated  efforts  he  made  to  fulfil  the  main  conditions- 
which  he  himself  deemed  indispensable  to  a  proper 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  picture  was  nearly 
finished  when,  looking  at  it  one  day  in  the  light  of  a. 
more  intense  sympathy  for  Christ  and  a  fuller  compre- 
hension of  His  sufferings,  he  found  it  lamentably 
defective,  destroyed  it,  and  began  again.  The  result  of 
the  second  attempt  was  much  more  satisfactory ;  it 
represented  Christ  arising  from  the  groimd.  His  gaze 
turned  heavenward.  This,  to  all  who  saw  it,  seemed 
a  veritable  masterpiece.  Gay's  son  photographed  it^ 
and  the  artist  himself  was  for  a  short  time  fairly 
satisfied  with  it.  But  even  this  canvas  had  an 
unfavourable  effect,  and  the  artist  destroyed  it  as  he^ 
had  destroyed  the  first,*  lest  the  good  should  stand  in. 
the  way  of  the  better.  The  third  attempt  resulted  in  the' 
celebrated  picture  of  Christ  rising  up  from  prayer.  His 
right  hand  on  His  raised  knee,  His  countenance  partly" 
lighted  by  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon  shining  through, 
the  foliage  of  the  broad  old  olive  trees,  and  expres- 
sive of  that  heart-felt  sorrow  wliich  had  caused  the> 
bloody  sweat.  This  canvas  was  sent  to  the  London 
International  Exhibition  of  1873,  along  with  another  of 
Gay's,  and  was  awarded  a  medal. 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where* 
he  played  an  important  part  for  a  time  in  the  literary,, 
artistic,  and  political  circles  of  the  day.  This  was  the- 
second,  and,  as  he  now  calls  it,  Pagan  period  of  his- 
activity,  during  which  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness 
and  untiring  industry  that  at  all  times  distinguished 
him,  were  buoyed  up  by  an  unwonted  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  society  in  which 
he  moved.  For  great  changes  had  come  over  his  country 
and  his  countrj^men  during  the  thirteen  years  he  had 
spent  abroad.  The  people  had  grown,  politically  speak- 
ing, to  manhootVs  estate,  or  at  least  it  appeared  so  at  that- 
time  ;  a  new  phase  of  national  fife  seemed  opening  out- 


•  The  negative  of  the  photoirraph  has  also  been  destroyed.  M.  Qvfr 
son,  however,  has  kindly  put  the  only  existing  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  picture  into  my  hands,  and  it  Is  from  this  that  the  iilua- 
tration  has  been  taken  which  appean  on  page  706. 
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before  them,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  reforms  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  stringent  Press  laws  were  relaxed, 
liberty  of  conscience  was  about  to  be  granted,  the 
benefits  of  education  were  being  rapidly  put  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Peter  was  the  national  hero  of  thetnoment ; 
his  apocryphal  testament  was  the  Bible  of  patriotic 
circles  ;  he  wa3  credited  with  the  eye  of  an  Isaiah,  the 
soul  of  a  Prom3theu3  ;  to  him  were  ascribed  the  awaken- 
ing of  national  life  and  all  the  reforms,  political  and 
social,  that  ushered  it  in.  His  influence  pervaded  all 
things  ;  the  very  city,  with  its  spacious  palaces,  numerous 
canah,  and  broad,  straight  streets,  spoke  of  him  and 
seemed  the  embodiment  in  brick  and  stone  of  the  genius 
who  was  believed  to  have  governed  his  people  with  a 
view  to  q  lalify  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  govern  them- 
selves. Gay  caught  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  gave 
lasting  expression  to  the  popular,  or  raCher  national, 
mood  in  lus  painting  representing  Peter's  quarrel  with 
his  son  Alexis  (1871)— one  that  never  would  have  served 
as  an  illustration  to  Landor  s  celebrated  dialogue  between 
the  same  persons. 

No  other  work  <>f  Gay's  created  such  a  profound  and 
wideapread  sensation  in  Russia.  The  first  day  of  the 
Exhibicion  in  which  it  was  hung  was  like  a  national 
holiday.  All  who  cared  in  any  degree  for  painting,  and 
thousands  who  cared  absolutely  nothing  for  it,  hastened  to 
view  the  latest  triumph  of  Russian  art.  On  th^  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition,  just  as  the  premises 
had  been  closed,  a  general  in  uniform  rushed  breathless 
up  to  tha  door.  "Your  Excellency  has  deigned  to  come 
too  late,"  were  the  words  that  struck  his  ear  ;  "  the 
Exhibition  is  closed  till  to-morrow.*'  "  I  must  see  it  to- 
day at  all  costs,''  insisted  the  decorated  veteran.  "  May 
it  please  your  E  ccellency,  that  is  impossible;  besides,  it  is 
dirk  now,  you  will  distinguish  nothing."  "Oh,  it's  not  the 
Exhibition  itself  that  I  care  about ;  but  isn't  there  some 
crack  picture  here,  a  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great  or  some 
such  thing  ?  Will  you  just  let  m3  have  a  glimpse  of  that  ? 
I  only  want  to  b3  able  to  siy  t  ^-iiiofhb  that  I  saw  it." 

The  Emperor  himself  (the  late  Alexander  II.)  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  his  subject.  No  sooner  h  id  he  saen  the 
picture  than  he  gave  the  order  t5  purchase  it,  but  the 
wealthy  collector  of  M)33ow,  Trediakoff,  had  ^ilready 
bou^^ht  it.  Ha  then  8 mi  his  son,  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  to  ask  the  paintar  to  exe3ute  a  replica  of  the 
picture  reproducing  all  its  details.  Gay's  treatment  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  in  harmony  with  the  popular  con- 
ception of  that  m  march's  person  and  lifework  that  pre- 
V  tiled  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Ha  idealised  him,  as 
d  d  all  Russia.  Energy  of  will,  strength  of  character,  the 
s  ibordination  of  all  personal  consideration!  to  the  m  lin 
p  irpose  of  his  life — such  were  the  traits  that  seemed  to 
^jJay  t)  epitomize  the  life  and  chiraober  of  Peter,  and  the 
event  represented  in  the  picture  was  to  his  thinking  the 
scene  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  bring  them  out 
most  fully. 

Pursuing  his  historical  studies  and  cherishing,  like  most 
ntellectual  Russians  of  the  day,  hopes  which  proved  as 
premature  as  March  rose-buds  in  Northern  Ru?8ia,  he 
conceived  the  grandiose  plan  of  painting  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  striking  scenes  from  Russian  history, 
the  chief  figures  in  which  were  to  be  those  monarchs, 
statesmen,  or  religious  reformers  who  might  be  regarded 
as  tho  harbingers  of  the  era  of  civilization  and  liberty 
which  was  then  fondly  supposed  to  be  dawning.  His 
next  canvas,  the  second  of  the  projected  series,  repre- 
sents the  Empress  Catherine  .the  Great  taking  leave 
of  the  body  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  Catherine  was 
engaged  in  plotting  against  Peter  III.,  who  in  turn 
expended  whatever  little  energy  he  possessed  in  keeping 


her  in  what  he  deemed  her  proper  sphere,  ghe  courted 
popular  favour  as  no  Russian  monarch  had  ever  done 
before  her,  and  the  concessions  she  occasionally  made 
with  this  object  might  have  proved  invaluable  had  the 
people  only  known  how  to  put  them  to  the  best  account. 
This  mooil  is  manifest  even  in  such  an  unimpoitant 
ceremony  as  that  of  taking  leave  of  the  Empress 
Catherine's  body.  Dressed  in  deep  mourning— a  cos- 
tume for  which  she  entertained  so  profound  a  detesta- 
tion that,  fond  as  she  was  of  having  her  portraits  taken  in 
every  style  and  cut  of  dress,  she  never  once  allowed  it  to 
bepaintetl  in  that  uncouth  attire— she  is  entering  the 
room  in  which  the  body  is  laid  out  in  state,  just  after  she 
has  had  a  stormy  scene  with  her  husband.  Her  counten- 
ance is  expressive  of  self-control,  with  a  slight  shade  of 
depression.  Princess  Daschkoflf  is  following  her,  and 
casting  a  look  of  unutterable  scorn  at  the  Tzar  Peter. 
Gay's  light  effects  are  always  remarkable,  but  in  no  other 
painting  are  they  so  truly  wonderful  as  in  this.* 

The  pohtical  events  wliich  were  then  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  artist  and  his  friends  that  the  light  which  they  had 
taken  for  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  was  a  mere  will  o*  the 
wisp.  Despondency  succeeded  high  hopes,  and  the  thin! 
picture  of  the  historical  series  proved  also  the  last.  The 
subject  is  suggestive  of  the  mood  m  which  it  was 
executed.  It  represents  the  Russian  poet  Pooschkin  at 
his  country  house  in  Mikhailovsk,  where  he  was  confined 
by  the  Government,  who  put  hhn  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Archimandrite  (Abbot)  of  a  neighbouring  monastery. 
His  friend,  Pooschtschin,  who  shortly  afterwards  paid 
the  heavy  penalty  usually  exacted  from  pohtical  con- 
spirators in  Russia,t  is  come  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  cheer 
him  in  his  ])lacc  of  exile.  Tlie  poet  is  reading  to  his 
friend  the  celebrated  come<ly  of  Griboyaydofi' (Misfortune 
from  Too  Much  ^Vit),  which  had  just  come  out  at  the 
time,  while  his  guest,  sitting  in  the  armchair,  is  listening 
with  undisguised  admiration.  In  the  background 
Poo'chkin's  celebrated  nurse,  Radionoff,  is  visible.J  ' 

After  this.  Gay  resolved  to  forsake  for  ever  the 
distracting  life  of  a  city.  He  would  most  gladly  have 
gone  abroad  to  spend  tho  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peaceful  retirement,  far  away  from  the  scone  of  disap- 
pointments more  bitter  than  personal  misfortunes,  had 
he  been  able  to  reconcile  such  a  course  of  action  ^-ith 
his  conscience;  but  he  held  it  moral  cowardice  to 
forsake  his  country  and  his  people  at  a  time 
when  their  fortunes  were  at  what  he  thought  their 
lowest  ebb.  He  determined  to  remain  in  Russia,  but, 
like  Thoreau,  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the 
essential  facts  of  life,  in  order,  when  the  time  came  to 
die,  to  escape  the  discovery  that  he  had  not  yet  begun 
to  hve.  Purchasing  a  tiny  estate  in  Little  Russia, 
he  retired  into  hermit-like  seclusion  from  which  he 
has  seldom  since  emerged.  Here  he  and  his  have 
frequently  tasted  that  suffering  which  gives  one  a  thorough 
insight  into  life,  more  especially  into  one's  own  life 
mission.  Tliis  was  the  time  of  all  others  chosen  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  to  repeat  the  invitation  given 
him  a  few  years  before,  to  come  up  to  St.  Petersburg, 
accept  a  professorship,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  dignified  repose.  The  temptation  to  accept  was 
peculiarly  strong,  but  Gay  successfully  resisted  it.  For 

»  This  pVtu'e  is  now  in  llie  possetsion  of  the  Grand  Duke  Seiriu^ 
Alexandrovitch.  • 

t  P.H>schtsc]iin  WIS  a  so-called  " Decabrist,"  one  of  the  "December 
Con«»plratoj8,"  whosp  object  it  was  to  depose  ihe  Emperor  Nicholas  and 
elevate  his  brother  Constantine  to  the  throne. 

I  This  c<nvaa  was  parchased  by  the  prct  Nekfasof,  sold  aft  r  hit 
deatii,  and  is  now  in  the  poasission  of  a  private  ffentleman  in  tho  south 
of  Russ'a. 
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him  all  repose,  dignified  and  other,  is  stagnation ;  move- 
ment, progress,  is  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  with  it 
honest  poverty.  Like  Francis  of  Assisi,  he  looks  upon 
poverty  as  his  sister,  and  suffering  is  of  endless  price  in 
his  eyes.  That  this  is  no  mere  piece  of  clap-trap  is  evident 
from  the  circumstanca  that  he  has  brought  up  liis  son, 
long  smce  arrived  at  manliood's  e3ta^,  to  depend  for  Jiia 
hveUhood  upon  manual  labour,  and  manual  labour  alone. 

The  beginning  of  this  new  period  of  artistic  activity, 
which  some  persons  might  be  tempted  to  label  tin 
mystical,  was  markei  by  a  very  remarkable  picture 
entitled  "Pity."  Alongside  a  wooden  fence  whic.i 
separates  the  estate  of  a  modei*a  Divea  from  the  public 
road  a  beggar  is  wending  his  weary  way.  A  lady  of 
fashion— a  member  of  Dives'  family— taking  pity  upon  him, 
has  just  given  him  a  cup  of  water  to  quench  his  burning 
thirst,  nundful  of  Christ's  promise  to  him  who  gives  a  cup 
of  cold  water  in  His  name.  Just  then  the  idea  strikes  her 
that,  as  Abraham  entertained  angels  unawares,  so  he  to 
whom  she  has  rendered  this  little  service  may  be  Christ 
Himself  in  person— a  thought  the  grounds  for  which  are 
plainly  visible  mthe  features  of  the  beggar.  This  impressive 
picture  was  for  a  short  period  exhibited  in  St.  Petersburg. 

About  this  time  a  powerful  newspaper  article  appeared 
in  one  of  the  organs  of  the  daily  press  on  the  census  of 
the  city  of  Moscow,  and  the  harromng  scenes  of  misery  aiid 
Coffering  it  had  brought  to  light,  the  author  of  which  said, 
as  an  American  thinker  had  said  before  him, "  Be  sure  that 
you  give  the  poor  the  aid  they  most  need,  though  it  be 
your  example,  that  leaves  them  far  behind.  If  you  give 
money,  spend  yourself  with  it,  and  do  not  merely  abandon 
it  to  them.  To  give  them  a  cup  of  cold  water  or  a 
handful  of  money  is  not  our  whole  duty  towards  them, 
nor  even  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  we  should  go  among 
them  courageously,  study  them  lovingly,  treat  them  as 
our  equals  and  our  brothers.**  In  the  author  of  that  article 
Gay  recognised  a  fellow- worker,  a  worshipper  of  the  same 
ideals  as  himself,  and,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  rose 
up  and  set  out  for  Moscow  to  visit,  consult,  and 
thank  him.  The  author  of  the  article  was  Count  Leff 
Tolstoi.  ,      ,     .  . 

The  sincerity  of  Gay's  religious,  political,  and  artistic 
convictions  has  been  tried  by  the  surest  of  all  tests,  and  it 
is  difficult  in  these  days  of  selfishness  and  ignoble  com- 
promise to  gauge  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sacrifice 3 
which  he  has  unhesitatingly  made  for  them.  On  this 
occasion  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  preached  by 
Tolstoi  was  marked  by  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the 
painting  "  Pity,"  lest  it  should  inculcate  a  wrong  lesson. 

On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  Gay  purchased  canvas, 
colours,  and  brushes,  and  called  at  Tolstoi's  residence  in 
the  Money  Street,  but  the  host  was  not  at  home. 
Leaving  his  bag  with  the  servant,  he  saimtered  about  the 
streets,  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  meeting,  sure  that 
if  he  met  Tolstoi  in  the  streets  he  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  him,  although  he  had  never  set  eyes 
upon  him  before.  He  did  not  see  him,  however,  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  meeting  was  as  cordial  and  touch- 
ing as  that  o{  David  and  Jonathan  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
"  I  am  a  painter,  come  from  the  South  to  see  and  hear 
you,  and  do  your  pleasure.  We  are  both  servants  of  the 
one  Master ;  but  your  experience  is  greater  than  mine. 
Command  me ;  I  am  entirely  at  your  service.  Shall  I 
paint  her  ?  "  pointing  to  Tolstoi's  daughter  Tania,  who 
glided  by  at  this  moment.   "  No,  not  her ;  paint  my  wife." 

Their  conversations  were  frequent,  long,  sincere ;  soul 
communed  with  soul;  Gay  instinctively  divined  the 
answers  his  friend  was  about  to  give  to  his  questions,  and 
his  guesses  proved  invariably  correct.  "  It  was  then,"  he 
assured  me,  long  afterwards, that  I  learned  what  is  life. 
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what  is  art,  what  are  genuine  ideals.  The  new  period  of 
my  artistic  work  dates  from  that  memorable  day." 

From  this  time  forward  Gay  has  made  common  cause 
with  the  representatives  of  native  Russian  Art,  if  we 
can  give  such  an  officii  title  to  men  who  are  nothing  if  not 
independent.  Russian  art,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  is  to 
besought  for,  not  on  the  canvas  of  those  laborious  imita- 
tors of  a  bygone  age,  who  are  clever  artizans  rather  than 
artists,  whose  works  are  mechanical  copies,  not  creations, 
but  in  the  honest,  straightforward  attempts  of  painters 
hke  Kramskoi,  Repnin,  Yaroschenko,  Makovsky,  to  give 
shape,  form,  and  colour  to  the  tumultuous  rush  of  real 
life  around  them,  and  suggest  the  lesson  it  contains  for 
all  who  are  wiUing  to  be  taught.  To  many  foreigners, 
the  highest  reaches  of  nation^  Russian  Art  may  seem 
low  and  realistic  :  its  loftiest  ideals  mere  pictonal  ren- 
derings of  Martin  Tupper's  philosophy.  This  is  an 
erroneous  view,  which  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  may 
explain,  but  cannot  excuse. 

Contemporary  Russian  Art  is  a  safety  valve.  The  re- 
pressed thoughts  and  pent-up  feeUngs  of  a  whole  people 
struggle  herem  for  expression,  and  struggle  not  in  vain. 
Hence  its  worthiest  representatives,  in  their  zeal  for  what 
they  consider  a  noble  cause,  occasionally  employ  signs  and 
symbols  that  seem  wholly  foreign  to  genuine  art.  Th's 
may  be  right  or  \vrong,  as  the  conditions  that  necessitate 
it  may  be  excellent  or  the  reverse.  For  our  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  so.  Painting  in  Russia,  therefore, 
is  no  longer  the  vehicle  for  recording  the  people's  venera- 
tion for  the  old,  the  traditional,  the  aristocratic  in 
religious  or  social  life ;  it  is  one  of  the  principal  forms 
assumed  by  the  general  protest  against  the  old  order  of 
things ;  an  apotheosis  of  the  lowlv  and  despised,  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  new.  The  initiated  have  no  fear  of  the 
startling,  feel  no  shrinking  from  the  unpleasant  truth 
that  stimulates  to  still  more  unpleasant  though  salutary 
action.  In  a  wonl,  Russian  Art  is  hberal,  radical,  demo- 
cratic. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  results  of  the  democratization 
of  Russian  art  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  days  of 
Fedotoff  and  Peroflf  manifested  itself  some  years  ago, 
when  Gay,  in  conjunction  with  the  painter,  Miassoyaydoff, 
organized  ambulatory  salons  of  paintings,  with  the  object 
of  exhibiting  the  best  canvases  of  the  year,  whatever  the 
number,  in  Sie  chief  cities  of  Russia,  thus  bringing  them 
within  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  never  get  a  glimpse  of  a  really  good  picture,  and 
awaking  among  the  masses  an  interest  in  art.  Otlier 
equally  immis^kable  traces  of  the  same  tendency  are 
visible  in  Gay's  treatment  of  certain  religious  subjects, 
the  striking  likeness,  for  instance,  between  the  traditional 
countenance  of  Christ  and  the  face  of  the  beggar  in  the 
picture  called  "  Pity,"'  and  generally  the  execution  of  all 
the  works  that  he  has  begun  or  finished  since  he  accepted 
the  religious  teaching  of  Leflf  Tolstoi. 

On  his  return  home  from  Moscow,  Gay  set  to  work  to 
paint  Christ  in  the  Synagogue,  expounding  the  Scriptures 
to  the  doctors,  whose  admiration  of  his  precocious 
wisdom  is  giving  way  to  disgust  and  anger  at  the  start- 
Hng  novelty  of  his  theological  views.  Having  worked  at 
this  for  a  considerable  time,  he  put  it  aside,*  and 
retunied  once  more  to  the  Last  Supper — the  theme  which 
he  had  already  treated  with  such  marked  success.  His 
second  canvas  represents  the  departure  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  from  the  hall  of  the  Last  Supper — Christ, 
pensive  and  silent,  the  presentiment  of  His  impending 
agony  and  death  strong  upon  Him  ;  John,  thinking  only  of 


•  I  bttvft  reason  lo  beTleve  that  he  fntends  to  finith  it  very  shortly,  to 
that  It  will  be  one  of  the  fint  of  his  future  pictures. 
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his  Master's  safety,  eagerly  looking  out  for  enemies  in 
ambush  ;  Peter,  walking  boldly  on,  fearless  and  self-con- 
fident. This  is  considered  by  competent  critics  who  have 
seen  and  studied  it  to  be  one  of  Gay's  most  successful 
renderings  of  Christ  and  His  two  chief  disciples. 

The  sunset  clouds  of  life  are  fast  gathering  round  the 
artist  now,  and  at  times  they  look  peculiarly  threatening ; 
but  Gay's  buoyancy  is  weather-proof,  for  he  is  endowed  in 
no  small  degree  with 

the  h»te  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 

The  love  of  love, 

SO  that  his  serenity  is  not  easily  disturbed.  His  last 
picture  fell  like  a  bone  of  contention,  an  apple  of  discord, 
m  the  miflst  of  Russian  society  last  February.  It  repre- 
sents Christ  standing,  early  on  the  fatal  morning  of  His 
death,  before  Pilate,  who  is  sneeringly  asking  Him, "  What 
is  truth  ?  " — these  words  constituting,  to  the  artist's  think- 
ing, the  sneer  of  a  sleek,  well-fed,  contemptuous  egotist, 
rather  than  the  query  of  an  anxious  thinker ;  for  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  reply,  straightway  after  saying  this  he 
went  out."  Christ  had  been  overwhelmed  by  intense 
mental  and  physical  suffering,  the  bloody  sweat  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  sad,  sleepless  night  that  fol- 
lowed, the  black  treason  of  one  disciple,  the  in^atitude 
of  another,  the  craven  fears  of  his  trusted  disciples,  the 
indignities  offered  to  him  by  the  vile  rabble  that  had  so 
lately  honoured  him  as  a  mere  earthly  king — all  these  pain- 
ful memories  were  still  vibrating  through  his  mind,  "  like 
leaves  through  which  a  bird  has  flown,"*  when  this  cold, 
contemptuous  sneer  at  the  very  holiest  of  his  teachings 
was  uttered  by  a  pampered  Epicurean.  And  the  look  of 
Christ  is  his  answer. 

It  woidd  be  a  mistake  to  blame  the  artist  for  daring  to 
rend  the  mist  of  "  devious  symbols "  that  has  so  long 
hun^  around  religious  art.  We  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  exquisite  tortures  endured  by  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  and  yet  we  insist  on  having  a  picture  of  the  dying 
Christ  with  a  surene,  mild,  almost  happy  look  upon  His 
face,  as  if  his  end  were  merely 

A  death-like  sleep. 
A  gentle  wafting  to  iiniiiortal  life. 

Gay  resolutely  refuses  to  pander  to  this  depraved  taste. 
He  cannot  imitate  the  Byzantine  school  of  religious 
art,  which  lavishes  aureoles  upon  its  saints,  lengthens  out 
their  limbs,  gives  them  long  noses  and  stiff,  stolid,  stately 
forms  ;  all  this  may  be  heraldry  or  church  ornament ;  it  is 
not  Art.  If  a  man  is  God  or  God-Uke,  let  his  divinity  light 
up  his  countenance  and  shine  through  his  whole  being.  An 
aureole  or  its  modem  equivalent  is  but  a  roundabout  way 
of  writing  over  the  picture,  "  This  animal  is  a  Uon."  If 
you  cannot  dissolve  your  halo  into  its  component  rays, 
and  judiciously  distribute  them  throughout  the  form, 
featiu^,  and  action  of  your  hero,  so  that  they  will  again 
unite  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  beholder,  and  help 
him  to  fix  his  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  men,  then  you  had 
better  paint  ships  or  trees  or  church  interiors.  If  we 
endeavour  to  gauge  the  merits  of  Gay  s  "  Christ  before 
Pilate  "  by  this  broad  standard,  making  abstraction  from 
all  dogmatic  questions  concerning  the  divinity  of  the 
author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  looking  upon 
Him  as  a  mere  man  without  even  so  much  of  the  God-like 
about  Him  as  transcendentalists  attribute  to  their  heroes, 
even  then  we  find  it  hard  to  recognise  in  the  bitter, 
resentful  glance  of  the  outcast  at  bay  the  loving  look  of 
the  Man  who,  when  still  harder  pressed,  excruciated  by 
cruel  tortures  and  with  no  issue  before  Him  but  a  most 
ignominious  death,  prayed  for  His  murderers,  saying, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  * 

This  picture  was  exhibited  last  winter  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  thousands,  nay,  tens  of  thousands,  flo^^ked  to  the 


Academy  of  Sciences  to  see  and  discuss  it.  I  sometimes 
stood  for  over  an  hour  at  a  time  before  it,  listening  to  the 
contradictory  judgmentsof  the  crowd,  some  blessing,  others 
literally  cursing  the  name  of  the  artist.  After  the  lapse 
of  several  weeks  the  Government  interfered,  ordered  the 
canvas  to  be  removed  and  all  the  photographs  to  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
state  here  that  this  act,  which  it  might  be  deemed  unseemly 
for  an  Englishman  sojourning  in  Russia  and  writing  over 
his  signature  to  approve,  condemn,  or  even  discuss,  argues 
no  special  animus  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  against 
Gay,  seeing  that  one  of  Raphaels  seven  famous  cartoons — 
Christ  addressing  to  Peter  the  words,  "  Feed  My  lambs, 
feed  My  sheep  —shared  the  same  fate,  having  been 
expressly  forbidden  about  three  years  ago  in  Moscow.* 

As  an  intellectual  force,  a  stoutj  gnarled  piece  of  that 
species  of  Russian  humanity  endowed  ¥rith  a  soul  capable 
of  self-sustainment,  which  bears  within  it  the  germs  of 
future  Ufe,  Gay  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  figures 
of  his  age  and  country.  His  mind  takes  a  range  far 
beyond  the  easel.  A  bom  artist,  no  craving  for  nobleness 
of  form,  no  inclination  for  what  is  commonly  called 
human  happiness,  no  longing  for  states  in  which  the  soul 
finds  repose,  hinders  him  from  descending  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  well  of  truth,  and  bartering,  like  old  Odin 
at  Mimir's  well,  his  most  precious  possession  for  what  he 
finds  there.  Uniike  the  run  of  Russian  artists,  his  works 
are  not  cast  in  the  common  mould ;  he  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  his  individuality  strong  upon  him,  a  man  who 
possesses  opinions  and  principles,  religious  and  artistic,  and 
force  of  character  to  suffer,  and,  if  needs  be,  die  for  them. 
We  may  admire  or  condemn  him,  but  we  must  do  either. 
It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  him  in  passing  and  turn  to 
the  next.  Vapidity  has  no  part  among  his  character- 
istics. 

As  a  painter,  Gay  is  distinguished  from  most  of  his 
colleagues  by  the  courage  with  wliich  he  gives  practical 
expression  to  his  ideas  on  art.  His  realism  consists  in 
imitating  Nature  rather  than  nature ;  not  in  repro- 
ducing the  dead,  the  motionless,  the  prosaic  and  repulsive 
as  such,  but  in  copying  Nature  s  method,  in  creating  anew. 
God  he  believes  to  be  in  every  man,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
in  every  inanimate  thing,  and  when  we  look  upon  Nature 
with  eyes  undimmed  by  animality,  wo  behold  much  that 
no  photographic  reproduction  will  ever  render—the  ever- 
changing  forms  assumed  by  the  living  divine  idea.  To 
understand  that,  is  the  work  of  every  reasonable  man  ;  to 
seize  upon  and  express  it,  the  task  of  the  artist.  Percep- 
tion and  reproduction  are  at  bottom  one  and  the  same 
faculty,  present  in  various  degrees,  the  gradation  arising 
from  differences  of  development,  from  inherited  disposi- 
tions and  aptitudes,  from  education  in  its  broadest, 
most  catholic  acceptation.  Genius,  in  the  sense  of 
a  spark  which  bums  in  one  man  in  a  hundred 
millions,  and  is  lacking  in  all  others,  is  a  fiction  ;  what  we 
term  genius  is  the  highest  talent  applied  to  art  or  science 
with  greatest  love  and  most  untiring  labour.  But  there  is 
no  intellectual  caste,  no  aristocracy  of  talent.  God  loves 
all  men  equally  well,  and  our  spiritual  and  intellectual 
outfit  is  practicjilly  uniforai.  Though  we  travel  the  world 
over  in  search  of  beauty,  of  truth,  of  happiness,  we  never 

•  Tliis,  perhaps,  would  be  the  proper  place  to  analyze  the  peculiar  Intel- 
lf*ctiial  ami  religious  atmonphere  of  Gay's  native  country,  and  gau^^e  its 
profound  influence— l>enefieial  or  baneful— on  the  artist  and  his  works. 
For  though  the  Art  of  no  nit  ion  can  escape  the  influences  of  time  and 
place,  that  of  Russia  is  especially,  and  in  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere, 
the  expression  of  the  hopes,  fears,  idetis,  and  tendencies  of  the  people 
as  distinct  from  the  ruling  classes.  But  as  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  th'stask  might  pos si bl v  necesMtate  a  degree  of  plain-speaking: 
distasteful  to  either  or  both  parties,  and  of  wh  ch,  therefore,  a  strict 
interprtrtotion  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  would  not  allow  me  to  avail 
myself,  I  gladly  leave  It  to  others  who  are  more  favourably  situated  la 
this  respect  than  I  am. 
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find  it  unless  we  carry  it  within  us.  Nature  is  democratic. 
The  breath  of  God  in  one  man  is  primarily  as  fresh  and 
powerful  as  in  another ;  its  manifestations  differ  according 
to  the  modes  in  which  the  general  soul,  as  a  modem 
philosopher  has  it,  incarnates  itself.  Gay  would  certainly 
never  have  endorsed  the  sentiment  which  Kneller  is  said  to 
have  uttered  in  reply  to  the  tradesman  who  requested 

i  him  to  mould  his  son  into  a  painter :  "  Only  God  Almighty 

'  makes  painters,  man." 

'     Art  should  be  subservient  to  the  highest  ends  of  life, 
and  Art  for  Art's  sake  is,  to  Gay,  an  utter  absurdity. 
Like  religion,  it  mu3t  be  practical,  progressing,  and  moral ; 
must  shape  itself  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
modem  times  in  order  to  become  a  power  for  good.  The 
divorce  of  the  trao  and  good  from  the  beautiful  is  a 
sacrilege  which  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it. 
Hence  he  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  moralize  from 
the  canvas,  using  paintings  as  sermons  and  making  his 
fibres  discourse.      If,  while  engaged  on  a  painting  in 
wnich  I  am  putting  my  best  work,  a  bacrgar  asks  me  to 
bind  his  wounds,  or  a  blind  man  to  lead  him  to  the  next 
village,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  put  down  my  brush  and 
help  my  fellow-man  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

Intense  human  sympathy  is  the  key-note  of  Gay's 
character.  Ho  who  claims  his  assistance  may  be  the 
merest  wreck  of  a  human  being,  a  soulless  creature  whose 
Ufe  is  to  all  appearance  utterly  worthless,  but,  to  Gray's 
thinking,  the  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  and  therefore 
deserving  of  all  that  love  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow-men  which  Christ  Uved  and  died  to  inculcate, 
a  id  the  possession  of  what  are  popularly  regarded  as 
sp3cial  gifts  does  not  exempt  anyone  from  the  fulfilment 
of  these  universal  obUgt^tions.  It  is  sometlung,  he  feels 
with  Thoreau,  to  be  able  to  pamt  a  particular  picture  or 
to  carve  a  magnificent  statue,  and  so  to  make  a  few  objects 
beautiful ;  but  it  is  far  more  glorious  to  carve  and  paint 
the  very  atmosphere  and  medium  through  which  we  look, 
which  morally  all  of  us  can  do.  His  life  has  a  mission, 
his  works  a  well-defined  purpose.  Like  the  late  Mr. 
Herbert,  he  holds  that  one  should  look  through  a  picture 
as  well  as  at  it.  But  he  would  have  been  inexorably  con- 
demned by  that  eccentric  individual,  along  with  Alma 
Tadema  and  Rembrandt,  as  false  in  his  Hghting,  which  is 
always  highly  eflfective,  and  never  more  so  than  in  his 
Catherine  Taking  Leave  of  the  Body  of  the  Empress 
EUzabeth. 

Gay  holds  that  every  picture  should  bo  a  dmma, 
carrying  with  it  its  own  explanation  ;  the  artist  should 
look  from  the  dramatis  persons  on  the  can  vas  to  the  deed 
they  are  engaged  in  performing,  and  even  in  that,  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  eternal  meaning  it  contains ;  for 
behind  the  meanest  man  that  Uves  on  the  earth,  he  discerns 
the  shadow  of  God's  omniscience.  The  drama  he  delineates 

foes  on  within  himself  first ;  then  ho  puts  it  on  canvas, 
le  never  makes  tentative  sketches  for  liis  pictures,  as  other 
celebrated  artists  do,  who  work  out  their  subjects  by  slow 
and  painful  degrees,  now  drawing  a  head,  now  a  tmnk, 
ever  retouching,  adapting,  accommodating.  He  is  endowed 
with  a  rich  pictorial  imagination  and  a  highly  retentive 
memory  for  his  own  conceptions,  gifts  which  help  to 
impart  the  life-hke  air  that  at  times  distinguishes  his 
figures. 

Gay,  as  a  painter  of  religious  subjects,  has  very  little  in 
common  with  Vereschtscnagin,  whom  America  lately 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  immortal  maestro,  Verescht- 
schagin's  reUgious  pictures  illustrate  the  mere  scafiblding 
of  Christianity,  not  its  inner  meaning.  Take  his  Holy 
Family,  in  which  Mary  is  represented  with  her  children. 
Apart  from  the  purely  dogmatic  side  of  the  matter,  who 


cares  one  jot  about  the  question  raised  and  the  answer 
suggested  by  that  picture?  Not  this,  nor  any  other 
side  issue,  is  really  of  importance  to  mankind,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  was  the  Mother  of  the  Man-God. 
Does  she  appear  in  this  character  in  Vereschtschagin's 
painting?  Nothing  on  the  canvas  gives  an  affirmative 
reply.  She  might,  for  all  the  painter  suggests,  be  his 
aunt.  In  everyone  of  Gay's  works  the  question  touched 
is  always  one  of  vital  importance  to  humanity,  and  the 
solution  the  best  he  can  ofier. 

Unfortunately,  he  is  not  always  satisfied  unless  his 
groups  are  susceptible  of  another  interpretation,  con- 
taining, as  it  were,  the  esoteric  doctrine,  Uke  tho 
celebrated  critic  DobroUubofF,  who,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Russian  censure,  ac(jiiired  such  a  pecuhar 
style  that  he  could  treat  any  historical  or  hterary  subject 
— the-revolution  in  Naples,  for  instance,  or  a  new  drama — 
in  such  a  way  as  to  describe  Russian  statesmen,  monarchs, 
officials,  Russian  manners  and  morals  so  perfectly,  that 
each  interpretation,  the  hteral  and  the  esoteric,  seemed, 
in  turn,  the  simple  and  obvious  one.  In  Utcrature,  this 
may  be  desirable  or  otherwise;  in  Art,  it  leads  to 
symbolism,  pure  and  simple.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  his  religious  pictures,  Gay  is  a  symbolist.  His 
symbolism,  however,  is  of  a  refined  kind,  not  coarse  or 
obtmsive.  It  takes  in  whole  orders  of  ideas.  The  figures 
have  a  simple,  primary  meaning  for  those  who  cannot 
dive  beneath  the  surface,  and  stand  for  eternal 
tmths  for  those  who  can.  In  the  "Harbingers  of 
the  Resurrection,"  Christ  Himself  is  not  there, 
and  the  truth  embodied  in  the  dogma  is  symbolized 
by  Mary  Magdalen,  who,  pale  and  liaggard  though  she 
be,  is  the  incarnation  of  hfe  and  hope,  while  Death,  over 
which  Christ  triumphed,  is  personified  by  the  lusty  ,  laughing, 
Ijdng  soldiers.  In  his  last  picture,  the  Christ  is  the 
embodiment  of  poverty,  suffering,  misery,  as  Pilate  is  the 
symbol  of  comfortable,  cold-hearted  egotism ;  but  the 
figure  is  so  unlike  a  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood  that  one 
mi^ht  be  excused  for  taking  it  for  an.  apparition  from  the 
under-world.     And  so — 

At  kind  distance  still 
Perfection  stands,  like  Happiness,  to  tempt 
The  eternal  chase. 

Gay  continues  to  hve  in  an  obscure  country  place  in 
the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  far  away  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  alone  with  his  New  Testament  and 
his  conscience.  The  blast  of  time  is  fast  stripping  the 
tree  of  foliage,  once  thick  with  refreshing  shade,  but  only, 
as  the  poet  has  it,  to  let  the  heavens  shine  through. 
Gay  has  educated  himself  into  the  frame  of  mind  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  has  learned  not  only  to  do 
the  right  thing,  but  to  enjoy  doing  it ;  not  merely  to  be 
just  and  true,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  tmth 
and  justice.  Few  artists,  and,  indeed, '  few  men,  have 
given  so  numerous  and  such  precious  hostages  to  the 
future  of  their  sincerity  in  the  past  and  present.  A 
man  who  has  renounced  the  rewards  of  success, 
who  has  preferred  hardship  and  poverty  to  ease  and 
affluence,  w'no  has  destroyed  some  of  his  finest  pictures 
lest  they  should  teach  a  wrong  lesson  to  those  whom  he 
is  bound  to  help,  who  has  brought  up  his  son  in  the 
principles  that  shaped  his  own  life,  so  that  the  heir  of  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Russian  painters 
is  a  simple  peasant  earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  with  naught  but  his  own  brawny  arms  to  fall 
back  upon — such  a  man  and  artist  surely  deserves  a 
sympathetic  study  from  people  who  live  in  a  world  of 
appearances,  and  sell  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies  to 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
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THE   STORY  THAT  TRANSFORMED  THE  WORLD* 


ISOLD  about  20,000  copies  of  **The  Passion  Play 
as  Played  To-day,"  and  now,  in  accordance  with 
my  promise,  I  have  republished  it,  revised  and 
complete,  in  a  half-crown  volume  in  boards,  under 
the  title,  **The  Story  that  Transformed  the  World."  I 
nave  postponed  the 
publication  of  the 
Best  hundred  pic- 
tures of  the  Passion, 
and  in  order  to  make 
the  new  Christmas 
volume  more  com- 
plete have  included 
in  it  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  most 
famous  pictures  of 
the  Passion  by 
ancient  and  modem 
painters.  In  order 
not  to  prolong  an 
unpleasant  contro- 
versy, I  have  with- 
drawn the  quarto 
pictures  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play  of  1890, 
and  have  replaced 
them  by  quartos  of 
1880.  I  have  added 
several  new  pictures 
taken  by  kodak  and 
by  amateur  photo- 
graphers, together 
with  other  cabinet 
pictures  not  included 
in  the  early  edition. 
The  following  extract 
from  the  preface 
says  all  that  is 
necessary  to  say  in 
introducing  this  book 
to  my  readers  : — 

When  I  published 
"The  Passion  Play 
as  Played  To-day,"  a 
local  preacher  in  the 
North  wrote  me,  say- 
ing, •*  I  never  realized 
before  that  the  people 
who  crucified  Jesus 
were  animated  by  the 
same  feelings  as  our- 
selves." Another  correspondent  said, "  I  never  before  realized 
the  Passion  as  a  whole."  I  need  no  other  justification  than 
these  two  remarks  for  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume. 

In  order  to  secure  a  version  of  the  Passion  Play  so  com- 
plete and  accurate  as  to  entitle  this  edition  to  rank  as  the 
classical  edition  of  the  text,  I  sent  Miss  Werner  to  Ober- 
anmiergau  with  instructions  to  obtain  a  faithful  stenographic 
report  of  every  syllable  uttered  on  the  stage.    A  competent 


(German  stenographer  was  engaged,  but  at  the  last  moment 
everything  was  stopped  by  the  intimation  that  anyone  who 
was  caught  attempting  to  take  a  shorthand  note  of  the  Play 
would  be  instantly  arrested.  Miss  Werner  was  therefore 
compelled  to  revise  the  text  by  the  collation  from  the  manu- 
script parts  of  the 
leading  performers, 
and  by  following 
word  by  word  their 
utterances  on  the 
stage  with  the  book 
in  hand.  By  this 
means  I  think  I  may 
fully  claim  that  the 
present  edition  con- 
tains a  text  as  nearly 
authentic  as  the  cir- 
cumstances permit. 
Even  the  unre  vised 
text  of  thiB  earlier 
edition  was  very  close 
to  the  original.  Slight 
variations  are  inevit- 
able when  there  is  no 
authentic  complete 
text  in  existence,  even 
in  manuscript,  and 
where  the  performers, 
with  the  exception  of 
the  "  Christus,"do  not 
hesitate  to  vary  from 
time  to  time  the  precise 
form  of  the  words  of 
their  parts. 

The  illustrations 
speak  forthemselves. 
The  book  bids  fair  to 
have  an  extended 
sphere  of  usefulness 
as  a  school  book,  the 
German  and  English 
in  parallel  columns 
and  the  numerous 
illustrations  making 
it  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  school 
books. 

The  magic-lantern 
slides  have  given,  I 
fear,  no  end  of  trouble 
to  many  of  my  read- 
ers. A!s  it  is  impos- 
sible to  supply  the 
slides  of  1890  without  raising  questions  of  copyright,  the 
only  slides  available  are  those  of  1880,  supplemented  by 
a  few  kodak  pictures  of  1890.  The  colours,  despite 
much  pains  and  expense,  are  not  accurate.  The  diflfi- 
culties  thus  arising  have  prevented  the  production  of  the 
books  of  words  and  music,  for  which  I  have  received 
many  applications. 


TilK  BETKAYAL. 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN. 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Cavalry 
Association. 

With  the  Reserve  Brigade.  September-Oct  jber, 

1864.  It. 
Troop  and  Company  Pack  TrainB. 
A  Reconnaissance  with  the   First  Maine 

Cavalry,  October  1863.  (Wilhmap.) 
Kilpatriclc's  Kaid  Around  Atlanta,  ld-22  Aug.. 

1864. 

A  New  Lecture  on  the  Horse's  Foot.  IIlus. 
An  Unexampled  Kide  :  Pjeshkoff' 8  Kide  from 

the  PaciAc  to  the  Baltic. 
New  Drill  Itegulations  for  Cavalry  U.  S.  Army. 
A  New  Method  of  Throwing  Horses. 
The  Shoeing  or  Non-Shoeing  of  Cavalry 

Horses. 

FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Scienoes  Militalres. 

The  Tactic  of  Supplies.  Concluded.  (With 

diagrams.)  General  Lewal. 
Letters  on  Smokeless  Powder  and  the  Method 

of  Conducting  War.  Qeneral  Clement. 
Service  and    Instruction  in  the  Army. 

Chapters  LVI.-LXIII. 
The  Campaign  of  1814.  The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Armies.    From  Documents  in  the 

Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna.  (Continued.) 
The  Tactic  of  the  Three  Arms.  The  Division 

(12  figs.)  Lieut.-Colonel  de  P^ine. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  Auxiliaries 

Revue  Mllitalre  de  I'itranger. 

The  Topographical  Corps  in  Russia. 
The  Bulgarian  Army  in  1890. 
The  Miltiarv  Forces  of  Sweden. 
The  Requisitioning  of  Horses  and  Vehicles  in 
lUly. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Infantry  Riile. 

Bevue  de  Cavalerle. 

Count  Bxelmans :  Marshal  of  France,  1775- 
1863.   With  Portrait.   General  Thoumas. 

Historical  Pr^is  of  the  French  Calvary. 
By  Regiments  7th.  8th,  and  9th  Hussars. 

The  Cavalry  Combat  of  Zehdenick.  Get.  26tb , 
1806. 

Cavahy  Fencing. 

Le  Spectateur  MUitalre. 

The  Manceuvres  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Corps 

d'Arm^  in  1^90.  II. 
Apropos  of  the  Balloon  Ascents  from  the 

"Blars,"  Gunnery  Ship. 
Hap-hazard  Grand  Manceuvres. 
The  Reoort  on  the  Military  Budget  for  1891. 

III.  Noel  Desmaysons. 
The^Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819^. 

Cavalry.   Captain  H.  Choppin. 
Joan  of  Arc :  Studies  on  the  Military  Career 
of  the  Heroine  of  Orleans.  Captain  Marin. 


Revue  Maritime  at  Coloniale. 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 

Middle  Ages  (5  figs.)  ConUnued.  Rear- 

Admiral  Serre. 
Night  Observations    at    Sea.  Lieutenant 

Campardon. 
Voyage  from  Saigon  to  Laos,  with  Charts  of 

the  Me-konc  River.    Lieutenant  Heurtel. 
Soudan  Tactics     An  Analysis  of  Colonel 

Luciano's  Study.   Captain  Peroz. 


FRENCH. 

In  the  Journal  des  Sciences  MUitaires,  General  Lewal  devotes  the  last  few 
chapters  on  **The  Tactic  of  Supplies"  to  the  feasifeility  of  utilizing  the 
Decauville  railway  and  traction  engines  for  bringing  up  supplies  from  the 
terminal  railway  depots.  If  the  latter  are  employed,  it  would  prol»bly  h& 
found  preferable  to  keep  them  stationary  and  to  haul  the  trucks  from  section 
to  section  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  or  some  similar  arrangement.  At 
present  the  four  auxiliary  trains  attached  to  each  army  corps  consist  of  480 
waggons,  2,160  horses  and  1,152  men,  whereas  the  same  amount  of  work 
could  be  performed  far  more  economically  by  20  traction  engines,  100 
trucks  and  80  men,  or  a  total  of  600  engines  and  3,000  special  trucks  for 
the  whole  of  the  French  Army.  The  cost  of  supplying  these  would 
amount  to  about  15,000,000  francs,  or  to  double  that  sum  if  a  similar 
equipment  is  supplied  to  feed  the  base.  The  series  of  articles  concludes 
with  a  graphic  diagram  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  daily  and  hourly  move- 
ments of  the  auxilmry  train  for  an  army  corps  as  proposed  by  General  Lewal. 
General  Clement  in  his  Letters  on  Smokeless  Powder"  considers  that 
infantry  is  destined  to  play  a  still  more  important  rdle  in  future  warfare^ 
than  heretofore  ;  but  since  the  heterogeneous  elements  brought  together  by 
the  modem  system  of  universal  service  make  it  impossible  to  bring  the  general 
level  of  instruction  up  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  why,  he  asks,  should  it 
be  considered  unreasonable  to  have  recourse  to  special  aptitudes,  natural 
or  acquired,  in  order  to  satisfy  special  requirements  ?  Durinn;  the  annual 
manoeuvres  the  introduction  of  a  limited  number  of  Reservists  has  beea 
found  considerably  to  detract  from  the  smooth  working  and  efficiency  of  the 
regiments,  and,  when  war  breaks  out,  the  absence  of  preliminary  skirmishes, 
to  inure  the  mass  may  easily  lead  to  this  inconvenience  becoming  a  source 
of  grave  danger.  Why,  then,  if  the  incipient  stages  of  war  are  radically 
different,  should  we  hesitate  in  time  of  peace  to  organize  distinct 
units  specially  trained  to  carry  out  the  preliminaries  of  a  battle,  to- 
support  the  cavalry  in  its  work  of  discovery,  and,  if  necessary,  to  supple- 
ment its  action?  General  Clement  gives  full  credit  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  corps  d'dite.  Nevertheless,  &e  considers 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  troops  are  now  hurried  into  general  action, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  fire  for  the  first  time,  makes  it  necessary  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  in  training.  He  suggests  (1)  that  infantry 
should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  elements,  according  to  a  proportion  to- 
be  determined,  corresponding  to  the  two  tactical  rSles  which  it  wiU  be 
called  upon  to  cany  out  in  future  wars,  i.e.,  the  infantry  mass  should  be 
organized  as  light  mfantry  and  as  infantry  of  the  line.  (2)  This  division 
should  be  effected  at  the  time  the  aimual  contingents  are  called  up  according 
to  the  special  aptitudes  of  the  young  soldiers  and  the  duration  of  their 
stay  under  the  colours.  (3)  The  amount  of  instruction  and  the  method 
of  preparing  them  for  war  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  sphere  of 
action  for  which  each  branch  is  intended.  **  The- Commander-in-Chief 
(le  CommandemeiU)  and  his  Auxiliaries"  is  a  plea  for  the  careful  selectioa 
of  staff  officers,  and  contains  most  interesting  details  of  the  way  in  which 
Napoleon  made  use  of  his  aides — Rapp,  Drouot,  Bertrand,  Mouton, 
Lauriston,  and  others — ^in  leading  the  decisive  attacks  in  his  most  famous 
battles. 

The  Revue  Maritime  et  Cdaiiiale  contains  some  valuable  charts  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Me-Kong,  and  an  extremely  interesting  Analysis  of 
** Soudan  Tactics."  In  spite  of  the  French  critic  having  a  slap  or  two  at  the 
mirage  trempexiVj  with  which  the  English  managed  to  surround  their  cam- 
paigns in  the  Soudan,  he  does  full  credit  to  the  splendid  examples  of 
night  marches  which  characterized  the  attack  on  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the  advance 
to  the  Nile  after  Abu  Klea.  Admiral  Serre's  article  on  **  The  War  Navies 
of  Antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Agc3s,"  deals  principally  with  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  war-galleys  of  the  fifth  century. 
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Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

The  Sifety  Ringa  ani  PdviUon  of  th?  Tir 

Natimial  at  Brussels.   2  plates,  14  fin. 
On  the  Bmployment  of  Geometrical  Methods 

in  Determining  the  Strains  on  Lattice 

Girders.  « plates. 
The  Field-Pioneer  Instructions  for  the  Oerroan 

Infantry.   4  figs. 
The  Fortifications  of  Lisbon. 
The  Artillery  Bxperiments  at  L3'dd  in  1883. 

5  figs. 

Gemmny:  Supports  and  Shields  for  the  Bifle 
in  Siege  Trenches.   3  figs. 

La  Marine  Frangaise. 

The  Programme  of  the  Jeune  Ecole. 

Our  New  Ck>nstructions :  The  "Uoche"  and 

**  Marceau." 
The  Question  of  Dahomey.  Rear-Admiral 

Vallon. 

The  Re-organization  of  our  Dockyards. 
Hydraulic  Worlis  at  Cherbourg. 

GERMANY. 

Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  ges  ammten 

Armeen  und  Flotten. 
Germany:  The  Fight  at  Langensalza,  27th 

June,   1866,  and   the  Operations  of  the 

Prussians  and  Hanoverians  prior  thereto. 
Austria :  The  Political  ^Situation  in  Bastem 

Europe  and  the  Danger  of  War. 
Italy :  Correspondence  by  Pelegrino. 
France:  The  Tactic  of   the   Three  Arms. 

(Concluded.) 
Belgium :  The  Military  Power  of  Belgium. 
Switzerland :  Report  on  the  Manceuvres,  1890, 

by  Captain  Leutwein. 
Paraguay:  The  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance 

against  the  Uepublic  of  Paraguay,  18th  July 

1866,  to  SOth  December  1663. 

Jahrbiicher  fUr  die  deutsohe  Armee  und 
Martne. 

The  350th  Anniversary  of  the  Accession  of 

Frederick  WillUm,  the    Great  Elector." 
What  Influence  will  the  Introduction  of  the 

new  Small-bore  Rifle  have  on  Tactics  ?  By 

Lieutenant  Petermann. 
Trahiing  of  Field  Artillery  in  Firing  against 

Lines  of    TrooiM    employing  Smokeless 

Powder.   By  Major  Layriz. 
The  Present  Use  of  Field  Fortifications. 
The  Suirit  of  the  Times  and  Military  Law. 
Our  Naval  Manceuvres. 
The  Ware  of  Frederick  the  Great :  the  Piret 

Silesian  War,  1740-3. 

AUSTRIAN. 
Mittheiluneren  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See- 
wesens. 

Recent  Researches  in  Oceanography— Waves 
and  Tides— Colour,  Liutpidity,  and  Chemical 
Properties  o  Salt  water.  Cfonnnander  Ber- 
mann. 

Characteristic  Features  and  Phenomena  of 
Air  Flowing  out  under  Pressure.  (Illus- 
trauxl.)  Professor  Salcher. 

Berg's  Apparatus  for  Transmitting  Orden. 
(iTlustrited.) 

iir.  Yigiiier's  New  Deep  Sea  Net.  (Illustrated.) 

Employment  of  Balloons  in  the  French  Navy. 

ITAUAN. 

Bevista  di  Artlglieria  e  Genio. 

On  the  Solution  of  Ballistic  Problems. 
Descriptive  Details  of  the  New  Passalacqua 

Barracks  at  Novara.   (8  plans.) 
The  Fortifications  on  the  N.B.  Frontier  of 

France.  (4  nups.) 
The  Monier  System  of  ConttrucUons  in  Iron 

and  Cement.  (3->  figs.) 
The  Value  of  Numben  and  Courage  in  Modem 

Warfare. 

Military  Telephones  for  Serxice  in  the  Field. 

(Illustrated.) 
The  Gruson  Bxperiments. 
Captain  Rehm's  Siege  Battery. 

Revista  Marittima. 

The  Launch  of  the  Sardegni. 
Modem   Naval  Tactics.     III.  Lieutenant 


Flreshlpa  imd  Infernal  Machines  in  Naval 
Warfare.  An  Historical  Sketch.  III. 

Drinking  Water  on  Boaid  Ships  of  War.  5 
pUtes?  II. 

Ships  and  Qunt.  Captain  Noble. 


In  the  Remte  du  G^nie  MUUaire,  an  ezhaustive  a<x)ount  is  given  of  the 
construction  of  the  safety  range  and  pavilion  of  the  Tir  Natiotial  at 
Brussels,  which  well  deserves  careful  study  in  view  of  the  difficulty  which 
is  experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  ranges  in  England.  The  pavilion  is  a 
huge  structure  somewliat  over  530  feet  in  length,  with  two  tiers  of  firing 
galleries,  club  rooms,  council  chamber  and  offices.  The  ranges  vary  from 
200  to  600  metres,  each  range  having  six  or  twelve  targets,  all  of  which  can  be 
fired  at  simultaneouslv.  There  are  also  side  ranges  for  revolver  practice  and 
for  sporting  guns.  The  whole  ground  covers  a  space  710  yards  long  by  220 
broad.  The  sit«,  at  the  N.E.  of  Brussels,  2^  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  cost  £10,400,  and  the  pavuion  and  other  accessories^  all  of 
which  were  paid  for  by  the  (Government,  an  additional  sum  of  £25,600.  So 
far,  no  instance  has  occurred  of  a  shot  going  out  of  bounds. 

The  Remie  MUUaire  de  VEtrangeTf  as  usual,  is  well  posted  up  in  all  recent 
changes  affecting  foreign  armies.  ''The  Bulgarian  Army"  and  *'The 
Requisitioning  of  Horses  and  Conveyances  in  Italy  **  form  the  most 
interesting  of  the  articles  in  the  November  numbers. 

GERMAN. 

In  the  Political  Situation  in  Eastern  Europe,"  wliich  appears  in  the 
Intematiofude  Itevite  iiber  die  geaamnUen  Armeen  Flotten,  the  writer 
faUs  foul  of  that  portion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  press  which  has  lately 
been  busy  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  Dual  Empire  has  nothing  to  gain 
from  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  that,  Russia's  objective  being  India,  it  would 
be  easy,  ana  far  more  advantageous,  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In  **  The  Military  Power  of 
Belgium''  expression  is  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  organization  of  the 
Belgian  army  is  defective,  and  that  its  stren^h  is  insufficient  to  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  the  country.  At  the  outside,  only  90,000  men  and  240 
field  guns  could  be  mobilised,  and  of  these,  not  more  than  two-thirds  could 
be  employed  in  the  open  field  to  defend  the  frontiers.  After  dealing  fully 
with  tne  Meuse  line  of  fortifications  the  writer  concludes  that  they  will 
certainly  effect  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  advance  of  a  French  army 
against  Germany,  whilst  blocking  the  way  to  a  Qerman  invasion  of  France. 
Supported  by  the  fortresses  of  Maubeuffe,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  and  others 
in  cloae  proximity  to  the  defenceless  Belgian  frontier,  a  French  army  could 
easily  reach  Brussels  in  three  days  and  would  thence  speedily  occupy  the 
wjiole  of  the  country, 

ITALIAN. 

The  Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Getiio  commences  an  excellent  account  of  "The 
Fortifications  on  the  North-East  Frontier  of  France."  The  opening  article, 
after  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  features  of  the  country  and  o2  tu^  two  uiuin 
lines  of  defence  to  the  East  of  Paris,  proceeds  to  enumerate  and  describe  the 
position  of  the  various  forts  embraced  between  the  entrenched  camps  of 
Verdun  and  Toul,  and  between  those  of  Epinal  and  Belfort.  The  letter- 
press is  ffreatly  elucidated  by  a  series  of  excellent  maps  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
1 :  32,000.  Two  other  articles,  very  fully  illustrated,  describe  "The  New 
Passalacqua  Barracks  at  Novara"  and  "The  Monier  System  of  Con- 
structions in  Iron  and  Cement."  Among  the  miscellaneous  items  is  a 
summary  of  a  curious  speculative  problem  "on  the  value  of  numbers  and 
courage  in  modem  warfare,"  which  appeared  originally  in  the  JRevne 
8cietU\fique,  The  writer,  who  hides  his  identity  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Stephanos,"  attempts  to  give  an  algebraical  value  to  each  of  the  factors 
which  conduce  to  victory — e.gr.,  numbers,  courage,  technical  skill,  armament 
and  military  value  of  position — and  proves  mathematically,  bieti  entendn,  tliat 
numbers  have  the  preponderating  value.  The  article,  although  not  without 
considerable  interest,  is  of  too  speculative  a  character  for  quotation,  and  it 
will  be  enough  therefore  to  instance  how  the  result  works  out  in  a  case 
where  all  the  factors  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  except  as  regards 
numbers.  Assuming  n  and  n'  to  represent  1,000  and  250  combatants  respec- 
tivelv,  opposed  to  one  another,  and  that  it  is  desired  to  find  the  loss  that 
will  be  incurred  by  the  former  in  annihilating  the  latter  the  formula  would 
stand  =  —  n'\  from  which  it  appears  that  the  stronger  party  would 
incur  a  loss  of  only  32  men  in  annihilating  their  opponents. 

In  the  JRivida  MariUima  the  principal  articles  are  by  Lieutenant  Ronca, 
R.N.,  on  "Modem  Naval  Tactics,"  and  by  Signor  Soliani,  Naval  Con- 
structor, on  "Drinkinff  Water  on  Board  Ships  of  War,"  the  latter  being 
iUustrated  with  plates  descriptive  of  the  Normandy  and  Kirkaldy  distilling 
apparatus. 
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PHONETIC  REFORM.  By  ISAAC  PITMAN. 


Ferst  Staje  ov  the  Spellng  Reform. 

Spelisg  Reform  iz  no  loogor  a  thing  tu  be  dezeird,  but  un- 
Atmabel—A  konsumasbon  devoutli  ta  bo  Trisbt."  It  iz  a 
realiti  in  the  leif  and  daili  praktid  ot  a  larj  number  ov  pcrsonz 
in  OTOri  kantri  where  the  Inglish  langwej  iz  spoken.  Tho 
heraldz  ov  true  Bpcling,  Ormeen  in  the  thorteenth  sontiurl ;  John 
Hart,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  Sir  John  Cheke  in  the  siksteenth ; 
Bishop  Wilkins  and  hiz  ^<  Philosophical  Language  **  in  the  seTon- 
teenth,  Benjamin  Franklm  and  James  Elphinstone  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  meni  uther  authorz,  wer  so  meni  voisez  in  the 
wildemes  ot  ignorans,  deklaring  the  nesesiti  oy  order,  trnth, 
and  Bimpllsiti  in  speling.  They  wor  beakon  loits  in  the  dark  ajoz, 
dirokting  the  atenshon  oy  posteriti  ta  the  removal  ot  a  binj 
£tnmbling-blok  that  lay  at  the  Teri  entrans  ot  the  path  tii  leming. 

A  Speling  Reform  haz  kum  upon  us,  through  no  dezoin, 
wizdom,  or  forekast  ot  eniwnn,  but  bei  nn  aksident--underBtand- 
ing  the  wurd  in  the  sens  ov  an  uniuzhual  efekt  ot  a  known  kauz. 

*'  The  Inglish  langwaje,"  obzervz  (he  late  eminent  filolojist,  Prof.  Jacob 
Orinun,  *'  pozesez  a  pouer  ot  ekapreabon  such  az  woz  nexer,  perhaps,  ataind 
bei  eni  hinman  inne.  Its  altugetber  intelektiual  and  singiularli-hapi 
f oondaahon  and  deTelopment,  baa  arizen  from  a  surpreixing  aleians  between 
the  two  noblest  langwajez  or  antikwiti— the  Jorman  and  the  Roman^sk — 
the  relashon  or  which  tu  each  uther  iz  tvel  known  tn  be  such  that  the  former 
supleii  the  material  f  oundashon ,  the  latter  the  abstrakt  noshonz.  Yes.  trnli, 
the  Inglish  langwaje  maj  with  gud  reazon  kail  itself  a  universal  langwaje,  and 
teemz  chozen,  leik  the  Inglish  peepel,  tu  rule  in  flutiur  teimz,  in  a  stil  greater 
degree,  in  all  the  komerz  or  the  erth.  In  richncs,  sound  reazon,  andfleksi* 
bmti,  no  modem  tongkan  be  kompared  with  it— not  eren  the  Jerman,  which 
mutt  shake  of  meni  a  weaknes  before  it  kan  enter  the  lists  with  the  Inglish." 

"Bat  intu  this  langwaje,"  eez  Dr  A.  J.  Ellis,  whoze  deth  we  bar  tu 
lament  wheil  preparing  this  paper,  "which  grew  up  almost  nnawarn, 
az  a  waild  plant  in  a  fertil  soil,  the  mode  or  reiting  each  wurd  woz  (with, 
ov  kourse,  frekwent  variashons,)  kopid  from  the  langwaje  from  which 
the  ward  itself  woz  dereivd ;  each  ov  theze  langwajez  uziog  the  Bomaa 
alfabet  after  iu  own  fashon.  Kastom  sankshond  the  abius,  and  at  the  pre- 
zent  day  we  bav  a  mode  ov  speling  so  far  removed  from  eni  aparent  atempt 
tn  reprezent  the  soundz  ov  speech,  that  we  shud  ikarseli  hav  gest  (guessed^ 
there  had  ever  been  eni  intenshon  ov  doing  so,  had  we  not  known  iU  histon. 
The  Inglish  langwaje,  although  areivd  at  a  hei  pitch  ov  refeinment,  is,  in  its 
dres,  i£nost  in  the  primitiv  idiografik  staje.  Its  wurds  arsimbolz  ov  eideaa 
rather  than  ov  soundz,  and  it  iz  onii  after  severe,  lonj?.  and  harasmg  praktis, 
that  we  kan  be  shure  ov  asoshiating  the  reit  sound  with  the  reit  sein.  The 
prezent  alfabet,  kon«idcrd  az  the  ground-wurk  ov  a  sistem  ov  orthograa  io 
which  tho  fonetik  bi.tem  prevailz,  iz  an  euteir  failiur.  It  iz  defektiv  m 
meanz  for  reprezenting  several  soundz,  and  tho  sirobolz  it  emploiz  ar  uzcd 
in  senaez  so  varitta  that  the  meind  ov  the  reader  beknmz  perpl^kst.  Deiarafs 
must  be  lukt  upon  az  stngel  leterz  kweit  az  much  az  the  singel  leten  tbem- 
Bclvz  J  for  they  hav  not  the  valia  ov  a  kombioaihon  ov  leterz,  but  ov  vron 
leter,  Viud  in  this  leit.  tho  Inglish  alfulet  wil  be  found  tu  konsist,  not  ov 
twenti'siks  leterz  onli,  but  ov  more  than  200 !  and  almost  everi  wunov  theze 
200  simbolz  variz  its  meaning  at  teimz,  so  that  after  having  lemd  wan 
meaning  for  each  ov  them,  the  reader  haz  not  lemd  all  their  meanings ;  and 
having  lerad  all  their  meaningz,  he  haz  no  means  ov  knowing  which  wun  be 
is  tu  aplei  at  eni  leim.  Thezo  asershonz  ar  so  ekrtraordmeri  ttot  they 
rakwfi?tub«  striklli  procvd,"  Thejr  ar  proovd  ia  Pr  BUms  "Plea  for 

W«  vefeute  even  prinslpel  ov  a  sound  alfabetikal 
'usli  than  eni  nashon  whotev'er.   Our  kar^terz  do 
JrtikiulashoM.  and  our  rpeling  ov  vrurdz  kanot  irregiulanti 
and  whunzikal  kaprise."— CAaiii6*r*':  Paper*  for  tk*  FeopU. 

" ThVfakt  that  mUionz  speak  the  IngUsh Ungwaje  ^ho kanot ««dor  raU 
it  ia  diu  tu  this  disreeard  ov  the  prinsipelz  ov  a  troe  prthograO,  and  the 
Mwent  diSkldti  o^^  nolej  ov  speling        f  onuns,^ 

shonT  It  also  kauzez  a  great  waste  ov  teim  m  the  atainment  ov  Jbe  «lemento 
ov  teVning^itheyung:  Meni  praktikal  ediukaUni  hav  emwUi  dez« 
Sitom  of  orthoKrea  bd  which  theze  evilz  wud  be  removed,  but  it  has 
iS^i  seeSTtub^unatainabel.  The  truth  which  Shakspere  ebpr^sw  ^ 
tS  wel-known  leinz  *  There  z  a  IHviniti  that  shapes  our  endz,  mf-hiu  them 
hoa  we  wi"7rfiud  ever  inspeir  men  with  enerji  and  perseyerans  tu  do  siun- 
twJa  Luevernnall,tu«ftife^  eror,  and  tu  replase  eni  bei  gj^-  Thf 
wwSifiS  id  kuSje  even  tu  hope  for,  haz  been  realeizd  through  the  apa- 
^nth  unimportant  event  thatf  n  1837,  a  niu  sisUm 
TOib^At  basUo^  •Po*'*^  Ungwaje.  The  author 

S?^slst^?F5Sog^  disturb  the  eitftb. 

S!ilf  ?,f?n^f?oT  tli  knmie  and  in  the  therd  edishon  ov  hiz  wurk,  pub- 

Sh  L^Wo  obSj' WS^^  V,toi^  '^^h'^^liUsh 

priwS  meium  ov  interkourse  ov  the  mihonz  who  speak 
wSie  •  butit  iz  not  ekstravagant,  or  hopeles,  tu  atempt  tu  femd  a  sub- 
iSS3?  Sr'the  kompUkatedsisteTov  r*i«i^  which  \^J^  V^^J^^^^ll, 
About  a  vear  after  this  opinion  woz  pubhsht,  the  auks^sov  fonetik  short- 
UndrdtT^lJd^eni  whT^mploid  &•  "i-tem^u  luA  m^^^ 
ov  fonetik  reeling,  bo  advanUjus  in  reiHna,  shud  not  be  apldd  tu  V- 
lie  blMib«that  Wud  folow  tie  introdukAon  ov  a  i^ural  sistem  or  spehng, 
iSl  thTefuz  ov  the  kurent  orthografl  then  begfn  tu  »f  t^f'^Sf 
iSt  •  and  after  meni  atempts  tu  konstrakt  a  fonetik  pnnting  alfabet,  with 
Mi^ng  forn.  for  loL^^^^^ 


It  iz  propozcd  az  a    Ferst  Staje  in  this  reform,  that  we 

1.  Rojekt  c,  q,  x,  az  useles ;  uze  the  eighteen  konsonants  ^<  b,  d, 
f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  t,  w,  y,  z,*'  and  the  deigrafa 
•»  ch  "  (sucA),  «*  th  *'  Qthin  and  Men),    sh  "  {she),    zh  "  (vision), 

ng  '*  (Bing)t  az  at  prezent ;  and  reit  no  mint  konsonant,  eksept 
in  such  a  kase  az  mtghi,  whore,  bei  omiting  *'gh*'  we  shad  bav 
out  instcd  ot  ought. 

2.  Reprezent  tho  short  Touelz  bei 

a,     e,     i,     0,  u. 

az  i»    pat,    pet,    pit,     pot,      but  and  put* 

3.  Reprezent  the  feiT  diftbongz  bei 

ei,      ou,      iu,       ai,  oi, 

az  in    find,     found,     few.  Kaiser,  naive,  coin, 
but  uze    I,"  in  preferens  tu  ^*  ei,*'  for  the  ferst  personal  pronoun, 

4.  Alon  n  tu  reprezent  ng  (ing)  before  k  and  g  in  monosilabelz 
and  sumteimz  in  polisilabeiiz;  az,  sink  (singk),  anger  (ang-ger). 

5.  Reprezent  the  long  vouelz  az  at  prezent,  eksept  in  a  fiu 
kasoz  OT  great  irregiulariti ;  thus  peepd  (people),  gaje  (gauge). 

This  artikeliz  printed  in  the  "Ferst  Staje  ov  the  Reform.  Fortherepre^ 
zentashon  ov  the  langwale  fonetikali,  az  the  Sekond  or  Feinal  "  Staje,"  the 
folowing  "Old-Leter  Alfabet"  iz  rekomended  tu  printerz  and  tu  reiters 
who  prefer  old'leter  deigrafa  tu  niu  monograf  leterz,  diurinff  the  transishon 
period  between  the  old  and  the  niu  speling.  The  more  perfekt  alfabet  with 
13  niu  leterz  iz  rekomended  for  teaching  reading,  and  for  use  in  buks  and 
niuzpapers  when  the  publik  meind  haz  been  prepared  for  the  Beform  bei 
the  use  ov  this  "  Fertt  Staje,"  which  iz  az  easi  ta  read  az  the  komoa  speling. 


Long  Voueiz.- 


OALD-LETER  ALFABET. 
aa^    ay,     ce;  au 


'3 

palm, 
aa. 


pato, 
ay, 


oa,  00. 

peet ;  pall,  pole,  pool. 
ee;       au,     oa,  oo. 

1 ;      o,      u,  u. 

pit;  pot, 


but,  put. 


Short  Vouelz,— BLf  e, 
az  in  pat,  pet, 
Skrijpi  a, 

Difthongz,^      ci,        ou,        iu,      ai,  oL 
azin    kind,       cow,        cue,     Eaieer,  coy. 

Konsonants,^1h»  eighteen  eniumerated  abuT,  and  theze  siksr 
ch,     'th,    th,     sh,      zh,  ng. 

ffAeap,     Win,     rten,     zAe,     meanire,  sin^r. 
*^   i  eacA,      tdkth,     wi/A,     fi*A,      vision,  lo«^. 
f      eh.       th.      ih,      sh,       zh,  n^. 

Spesimen. 

The  Inglish  langwaje  kontaynz  36  soundr,  and  the  alfabet 
kontaynz  oanli  23  yusful  IcUrz  ;  c,  and  x  being  diuplikates  ov 
uther  leterz,  coy  A  and  s,  g  ov  k,  and  *  ov  ks  or  Iz,  Eech  ov 
thccz  36  soundz  iz  vayriusli  rcprczcnted  in  from  2  tu  30  wayz,  and 
the  26  leterz,  tinggli  or  kombeind,  reprezent  the  soundz  in  2C5C» 
.  wayz.  The  rezuU  iz,  the  kaos  ov  Inglish  or'thografi.  Shud  not 
thisgrayt  evil  and  impediment  tu  cdiukayshon  be  ftmoovd? 
Ai ;  but  haaf  mczhiurz  wil  not  sufciz.  We  milst  ad  13  niu  leterr 
tu  the  alfabet,  and  yiw  CTcri  letcr  konsislcntli,  a  sein  for  a  sound. 
Lcrning  tu  read  and  i pel  wil  then  be  chanjed  from  a  toil  tu  a 
plezhur.  This  paragraf  konUynz  aul  the  leterz  ov  the  niu 
alfabet. 

A  sinirel  "  e  "  may  be  riten  for  «'  ee  "  in  the  undekleind  gronotmz  "  he^^ 
she  Se  we  ^e  'Md  the  verb  "  to  be;"  and  when  Ipna  "  ee^  iz  folowd  be» 
L  vou^i  ;,]I5;  "  kreiyt  (create),  kreosoat  (creosote),  leaUfik,  eidea  (idea), 

"  -  0^"at  the  end  ov  a  wurd,  or  before  a  Toud,  may  be  riten  for  "  oa ar, 

''TtJ&lndoJkStllel"^  ov  "00;"  «  "d«  (do), 

'th^i  {S^Ah)r  ^  in  inflektedVurdz :  /"  tru  (true),  truth  J  hu  (when 
huzfwhMe)^"  and  in  aU  kasez  ov  inithal  "  ru ;"  az,  "  yus  (use.  no\m),7\xz 


S»^^S^rt*Ji>Va  Si  S^mU  t»p*U4,"-lla«(ri  ^P»«wn»*,.        co^pe»tiT.  pot-huk.  mi!-h.p  (not  muk^pMk  M-cp).  i»g>A»i, 
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ALFABET  WITH  13  NIU  LETERZ. 
CONSONANTS. 


BxplodenU, 

Name, 

P  p...rope,  jxMt..  pea 

B  b...ro6e,  5oast  bee 

T  t..Me,  tip  tea 

D  d...faie,  dip  dee 

€  Q...larcA,  cAump...cliay 

J  j....lar^e,^ump  jay 

Kk....Ieel:,  cane  kay 

G  g....lei^e,  ^ain  gay 

Continuants* 

F  t,.Mfis,fkt  ef 

y  T...Mve,  vat  Tee 

E  6,.,wretdh,  I7<i^b,...ith 
S.  d...wrea<7ie,  #Ay....tbee 

S  0...bUf,  «eal  ess 

Z  a...bi«,«eal  lee 

£  /...yicious,  lAe  ish 

3  5...T»ion,  pleasaie.tibee 

NcuaU. 

H  m...feejfi,  met  em 

JN  n...8een,  net  en 

TS  Q...8bi^,  loM^  ing 


Liquids, 

L  l...fa77,  /ight  •! 

B  r...moro,  right  jig 

Coaleteents, 

W  w—icet,  q«it  way 

Y  y...jfet,  ^ung.........yea 

Atpirats, 
H  b...Aay,  hotue  4dtch 

VOWELS. 
FalataU 

A  a.. .am,  foat,  for.  at 

A  B...alm8,  father  ah 

E  e...ell,  h#ad,  ear\  el 

€  8...ale«  air,  hear  eh 

I  i...fll,  pity,  myriad  it 

i  \.„ee\,  eaiy  mete  ee 

Labial* 

O  o.,.on,  not,  nor  ot 

O  o...all,  law,  ought.,. 

v...np, son,  journal... ut 
&  e...ope,  coat,  pot(r...<A 
U  u...full,  pat,  foot....9«i 
M  ii...do,  food,  tour  M. 


DiPHTHOiros:  £1  ei,  OU  ou,  lU  iu,  AI  ai,  01  oi« 
09  heard  in     by,     note,    new,     ay,  bojr. 

Spesimen. 

Se  iDgliJ  lai^gwej  konteni  86  sounds,  and  de  alfabet  konteni  onl 
23  yiisful  leten ;  0,  q,  and  x  bpg  diuplikets  or  vder  leterz,  e  or  k 
and  «,  q  ot  it,  and  x  ot  he  or  kg,  Iq  ot  djs  86  eonnds  is  Terivsli 
represented  in  from  2  ta  30  wcs,  and  do  26  loters,  m^gli  or  kombeind, 
represent  de  sounds  in  200  wez.  3.e  rexvlt  is,  de  keoe  ot  Iggli/ 
ordografl.  £ud  not  dia  gret  (tiI  and  impediment  tu  ediuka/on  b^ 
remi^Td  P  Ai ;  bst  haf  mesurs  wil  not  svfoiz.  W^  m^at  ad  13  niu 
leters  tu  de  alfabet,  and  yi^s  ereri  leter  konaiatentli,  a  sein  for  a 
sound.  Lemig  tu  rjd  and  spel  wil  den  bi  ^enjd  from  a  toil  tu  a 
pl^ur.  3is  paragraf  kontens  ol  de  leters  ot  de  niu  alfabet. 

Speling  reformers  ar  rekomended  tu  emploi  the  Ferst  Staje 
ot  the  Reform  in  their  ordineri  reiting.  ETeri  reiter  kan  pleas 
liimsolf  az  tu  the  use  ot  old  or  niu  leters  when  reiting  iu  the 
Sokond  Staje. 


BafA,  November,  rSgo. 


EizAK  Pitman. 
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The  following  list  comprises  all  the  more  important 
Blue  Books  issued  during  the  month  of  NoTember.  A 
complete  list  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  Queen's  Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E.G. 

COMMERCIAL. 
France  and  Cyprus.— Exchange  of  Uninsured  Postage 
Parcels. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  for  the  Exchange  of  Uninsured  Postal  Parcels  between 
France  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  signed  at  Paris,  May  8,  1890. 
(Pp.  6d.   Price  2d.) 

I.  Domestic. 
FoBEiGN  Import  Duties.— Return. 

A  return  "  of  the  rates  of  import  duties  levied  in  European  Countries 
and  the  United  States  upon  the  produce  and  inanuiacturres  of  the 
United  Kinffdom,"*  giving  the  duties,  in  force  at  the  date  of  issue,  viz. 
August  lltn.  Tarns  ai^  threads,  woven  manufactures,  metals  on- 
wrought  and  wrought,  earthenware  and  porcelain,  gUuss  and  glass 
ware,  hides,  skins  and  leather,  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  paper, 
stationery  and  books,  chemical*,  salt,  oils  and  imiierafs,  and  articles 


of  food  arc  among  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  country, 
conceniing  which  statistics  are  given.  An  appendix  sets -forth  the 
new  tariff  of  the  United  States.   (Pp.  xiv.  490.  Price  Is.  5jd.) 

Friendly  Societies,  &c.  Report. 

Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1889.  Part  B.  of  these  reports  (Appendix  M.)  deals  iu 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies ;  and  gives,  under  County,  the 
name  and  registered  office  of  each  society,  its  date  and  establishment, 
total  number  of  members,  sales,  stock-in-trade,  balance  on  year's 
transactions,  capital,  profit,  Ac.,  Ac.   (Pp.  150.  Price  8d,) 

Local  Taxation.  Annual  Returns. 

Part  III.  of  the  Annual  Local  Taxation  returns  ;  containing  abstracts  of 
the  returns  made  by  Town  Councils  acting  as  municipal  and  urban 
sanitary  authorities  by  Local  Boards  and  Improvement  (Jommissloners, 
Joint  Boards,  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  Port  Sanitary  Authorities, 
Burial  Boards,  Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Wsshhouses,  Consen'ators 
of  Commons,  Commissioners  of  Free  Public  Libraries,  Lighting  and 
Watching  Inspectors,  Commissioners  of  Markets  and  Fairs,  and  Bridge 
and  Ferry  Trustees.  (Pp.  xliv.3W.  Price  38.  3d.) 

Pilotage.  Return. 
Abstract  of  Returns  reUlirg  to  Pilots  and  Pilotage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  '  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  December,  1889.  Gives  all  the  bye- 
laws,  regulations,  orders,  or  ordinances  relating  to  pilots  or  pilotage 
for  the  time  being  in  force ;  the  names  and  ages  of  the  pilots  or  their 
apprentices ;  the  ser\ice  for  which  they  are  licensed :  the  lates  of 
pilotaj^e  in  force  at  the  various  ports ;  and  the  total  amount  received 
for  pilotage  thereat.  (Pp.  150.  Price  Is.  3d.) 

Strikes  and  Lock-outs.— Report. 
Report  on  the  Statistics  and  Lock-outs  of  1889.  By  the  Labour  Cor- 
respondent to  the  Board  of  Trade,  (Pp.  144.  Price  Is.  3d.) 

II.— EDUCATION. 
Education.  (England.)  Examination  Returns. 
Retuni  of  all  Public  Elementary  Schools  examined  during  the  year 
ending  3l8t  August,  1889;  giving  name  and  denomination  of  school, 
numlMjr  of  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided,  average 
attendance,  income  from  fees  and  books,  income  from  subscriptious 
and  rate,  income  from  endowment  and  income  from  Parliamentarv 
grant.   (Pp.356.  Price  2s.  lOjd.)  ^ 

Education  (Ireland).  Appendix  to  Commissioners*  Report. 
The  appendix  to  the  fifty-sixth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
ll®^?  %      year  1889,  gives  (l)  a  List  of  Inspectors, 
(3)  their  Reports,  (3)  a  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils,  (4)  Descrip- 
various  School  Premises,  (5)  an  account  of  Pensions  granted. 
(6)  list  of  Schools,  Ordinary  and  Special ;  together  with  (7)  iSatistics 
as  to  progress  In  Buildings,  Examinations,  Ac.,  Ac.(Pp.  (536,  price  28.6tl.) , 

FOREIGN. 
Africa.   Anti-Slavery  Decree. 
Anti-slavery  decree  issued  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  dated  August  1, 
1890,  enclosed  in  a  letter  sent  by  Colonel  Euan-Smith  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury.  (Pp.  4.  Price  Id.) 

South  Africa.   Report  on  Swaziland. 

Colonel  Sir  Francis  de  Winton's  Report,  with  appendices  and  corre- 
spondence.  (Pp.  90.   Map.   Price  Is.) 

South  Africa.   Swaziland— Convention. 
A  CJonventlon  between  Her  3i(ajesty  and  the  South  African  Republic 
for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Swaziland,  with  correspondence 
relating  thereto.   The  Convention  Is  given  both  in  Engliih.4Uid  In 
Dutch.   (Pp.  18.  Price  ^A.)  a  »  *uu  m 

South  Africa.   Correspondence— cont.  Swaziland.' 
Further  correspondence  respecting  the  affairs  of  Swaziland  and  -Tonga- 
land.    A  collection  of  more  than  two  hundred  letters  with  mans. 
(Pp.  xxv.  £96.   Price  .3s.  3d.)  ^ 

IRELAND. 

[See  also  "  Education."] 
Insects  and  Fungi.  Report. 

Special  Report  on  Insects.  Fungi,  and  Weeds  injurious  to  Farm  Crops, 
illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  Robert  B.  Matheson^  suppfr 
ment  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1889. 
(Pp.  xiv.  30.   Price  lOd.) 

SCOTLAND. 
Poor  Reuef  and  Public  Health.  Report. 

Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Belief  of 
the  Poor  and  of  Public  Health  in  ScotUnd  for  the  year  1889-90. 
The  Report  contains  abstracts  of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the-general 
superintendents  and  visiting  officers  under  the  Poor  Law  ;  as  well  as 
of  those  sent  in  by  the  inspecting  officers  and  medical  officers  under 
the  Public  Health  Acts.  The  Appendices  comprise  (a)  documeni|» 
issued  and  received  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  (b)  abstracts, 
returns  and  tables,  relating  to  the  Besr  Law,  PubUc  Health,  add 
Vaccination.  (Pp.  xxvili.  2».  Price | s.  2dfH^rvl /> 
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ART. 

LArt. 

The  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  (oon.).  (IHut- 
trated.)   U.  Hereu. 

The  Univeraal  Exhibition  of  1889  (a  Cen- 
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Artiste  Movements  in  Germany  and 
BngUnd.  T.  de  Wlzewa. 

Good  Words. 

Strugglers  in  Art— Chlntrcuil  and 
Lavteille.   R.  Heath. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

A  Pre-Raphaelite  Mansion.  (Illustrated.) 
T.  Child. 

Maffazine  of  Art.  is. 

Waiting.     (Frontispiece.)    Sir   J.  D. 

Linton.  P.R.I. 
Femand  Khnopff.  (Illustrated.)  Walter 

Shaw-Sparrow. 
Walls  of  SUmboul.  (Illustrated.)  Tristram 

Ellis. 

The  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting." 
Edwin  Bale.  R.I. 
•  Ungering  Light."  (With  Note.)  W. 
Gilbert  Foster. 

Portfolio.   2s.  6d. 

Illustrations  —  Wind  and  Rain.  C.  O. 
Murray:  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Joseph 
Pennell ;  Yarmouth,  after  Turner. 

Wind  and  Rain. 

British  Seas:  North  Sea.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 

National  Supremacy  in  Painting.    P.  O. 

Hamerton. 
Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's:  Ludgate 

HIH.   Justin  McCarthy. 
Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Fa  nting.  C.  W. 

Heaton. 


New  England  Magazine.  November. 
Japanese  Popular  Art  and  Sketch  Bjoks. 
(lUustr^.)  W.  H.  Winslow. 

Photographic  Reporter.  November.  Is. 
Publications  of  the  Month. 
Chemistry  of  Photography.  F.  Creaswell. 

Serlbner*s  Magazine. 

Neapolitan  Art— Morelli.  (Illustrated.) 
A.  F.  Jacassy. 

Temple  Bar. 

Of  the  IHustnitiiig  of  Books. 

Universal  Review.  November. 
Art  in  the  Valley  of  Saaa.  Samuel 
Butler. 

Unsere  Zeit.  November. 
On  Art  Exhibitions. 

Velhagen  and  Klasing*s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  November. 

Micliael  Angelo,  III.  (Illustrated.)  H. 
Koackfuss. 

Westermann's  Ulust  Deutsche  Monats- 

hefte,  October. 

Miniature  Portraits.    (Illustrated.)  W. 
Schwarz. 

Wilson's    Photographic  Magazine. 

November  1st.  doe. 
What  Wastes  to  Save  and  How  to  Save 
Them. 

Grain  or  Net  Negatives  for  Process  Work. 

Necessity  for  Higher  Intent  in  Photo- 
graphy.  George  T.  Harris. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  30e. 

Lighting  and  Expression.  Edward  Dun- 
more. 

Some       Photographic  Suggestions. 
Frederick  H.  Wilson. 

AMERICAN. 

Arena.  Nov.  SOcenU. 
Future  American  Drama.    Dion  Bouci- 
cauU. 

Sex  in  Mind.  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bariol.  D.D. 
African  Element  in  America.    Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler. 

Glance  at  the  "  Good  old  Times."  Rev. 

Minot  J.  Savage. 
Turgenief  as  a  Poet.    Nathan  Haskell 

Dole. 

New  Basis  of  Church  Life.  Wilbur  Larre- 
more. 

I     Sunset  on  the  Mississippi.  Virginia 

Frazer  Boyle. 
Andover  Review.  Nov.  is.  2d. 
Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science. 

Principil  Alfred  Otve.  D.D. 
Reorganization  of  Congregational 

Churches.  A.  B.  Dunning,  D.D. 
Leaders  of  Widening  Religious  Thought 

and  Life.— I.,  Thonuu  Erskine.  Miss 

Agnes  M.  Machar. 
Prayers  Subjective  and  Objective.  Rev. 

Edwai-d  Hungerford, 

In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out," 

Mr.  Robert  A.  A.  Woods.  (General 

Booth's  Social  Flans.) 
Dogma  in  Religion.   Professor  Smyth. 
China  Missions.    Rev.  Charles  C.  btar- 

buck. 
Chautauqvan. 
Intellectual   Development  of  English 

People.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Rnfflish  Constitution.   Woodrow  Wilson. 
Religious  History  of  England.  Professor 

George  P.  Fisher. 
How  the  Saxons  Lived.  R.  S.  Dix. 
Tenure  of  Lani  in  England.    D.  MeG. 

Means. 

English  Scholar  of  Middle  Ages.  Eugene 
I^wrence. 

Sunday  Readings.    Selected  by  Bishop 
Vinint. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  Children  ? 

Harriett  Prescott  Spoftond. 
Brazilian  Cons  itution.  J.  N.  Fonl. 
Studies  in  A»tronomy.  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 


Commonwealth,  Oct-Nov.  35  cents. 

Labour  and  Capital.   Charles  Hayden. 

An  Unfortunate  Realism.  Story.  Charles 
M.  Uarger 

Victim  of  a  Conspiracy.  Story.  W.  Black- 
bum  Harte. 

Colorado  PoliUcs.   E.  H.  Benton. 

Newspaper  Work.   W.  H.  Eadon. 

Our  Brother— The  Jew.  Hon.  James  B. 
Ross. 

Cosmopelltan.  Nov.  2S  cents. 
Sister's  Charge.  (Frontispiece.) 
Army  of  Japan.  (Illustrated.)    Arthur  S. 
Hardy. 

American  Amateur  Stage,  (Illustrated.) 
CHiaries  C.  Waddle. 

Executive  Departments  of  Government. 
(Illustrated.)  George  G.  Bain. 

CTollege  Education  in  relation  to  Business. 
P.  T.  Bamum. 

Art  at  the  Monastery  in  Corea.  (Illus- 
trated.) Charles  Chains  Long. 

Queens  of  the  Shop,  Workroom,  and 
Tenement.  (Illustrated.)  Katherine 
P.  Woods. 

Desertion  and  Military  Prison.  (Il'us- 
trated.)  J.  Worden  Pope. 

Cosmopolitan.  25  cents. 
Passion  Play  at  Ober^Ammergan.  (ll!n»- 

fttrated.)   Elizabeth  Bisland. 
Cruise  of  Sonoma.    (Illustrated.)  T.  H. 

Stevens. 

Collections  of  Teapots.  (Illustrated.)  Eliza 

R.  Scidmore. 
Army  of  Japan.  (Illustrated.)  Arthur  S. 

Hudy. 

Field  Marshal  Von  Moltke.  (Illust rat ed.) 
James  Grant  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Pendleton's  Four-ln-Hnnd.  (Illus- 
trated.) Gertrude  F.  Athertou. 

Literary  Boston.  (Illustrated.)  Lilian 
WhiUng. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  Nov. 
50  cents. 

Portrait  of  Rev.  diaries  H.  Parkhurst, 

D.D.  (Frontispiece.) 
Divine  Drift  in  Human  History.  Rev.  0. 

H.  Parkhurst. 
America's  Outgrowths    of  CJontlnental 

Europe.    (Illustrated.)    Mrs.  Martha 

J.  Lamb. 

Puritan  Birthright.   Natluui  M.  Hawkes. 
French-Canaoian  Peasantry.  Dr.  Prosper 
Bender. 

New  England  Magazine.  Nov.  S5  cents. 
Charles  Bulfinch,  the  Architect. 
Third  Estate  of  the  South.  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo. 

Impressions  of  a  Yankee  Visitor  in  the 
South.  Charles  H.  Lcvermore. 

Fifty  Yrars  of  a  Canadian  Univerrity. 
J.  J.  Bell.  M.A. 

Prof^-ssor  of  America.  Edward  E.  Hale, 
D.D. 

Japanese  Popular  Art.  W.  Henry  Winslow. 
New  England  Newgate.  Edwhi  A.  Start. 

Poet  Lore.  Nov.  25  cents. 

Hamlet "  in  Paris.  Theodore  Child. 
Russian    Drama  —  Pushkin.  Nathsn 
Haskell. 

Goethe's  Relations  to  Russ'an  Writers. 
Otto  Harnack. 

Statesman.  Oct.  ao  cents. 
Republican  Democrats  ai-d  Democratic 

Republicans.  Alfred  H.  Peters. 
Tol-toi  and  Social  Impurity.  Will'iam 

Burgess. 

Restitution  for  Crime.   E.  R.  Pritchard. 
History  of  Labour.  David  D.  Thompson, 
liegulation  of   Ck>mmerce  in  Light  of 
German  History.  G.W.Shaw. 

University  of  South  Magazine.  Nov. 
I^f  from  an  Italian  Note-book. 
Heinrich  Heine. 

Wordswonh's  Ideal  of  Woman.  William 
T.  Manning. 
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CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

a*he  Keoord  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot.  Bud* 

3^ard  Kipling. 
One  Day  8  Courtohip.    "  Luke  Sharp.' 

Graphic. 

STOBIB8. 

A  Qroup  of  Noble  Dames.  Thomaa 
Hardy. 

Plates. 

Deademona.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
Bart. 

A  Concert  in  the  Nursery.  Alice  Havers. 
Teddy's  Buffalo  Trap.   '*  Mars.'* 
A  Wet  Day.  Alice  Havers. 
An  Old-Rwhioned  Love  Story.  Percy 
Maoquokl. 

Illustrated  London  News. 

Stories. 

Only  a  Shadow.  David  Christie  Murray 

and  Henry  Herman. 
Mrs.  Haukshee  Sits  Out.  Budyard  Kip- 

#  ling. 

1  Plates. 
;     Little  Jack  Homer.  Jan  Van  Beers 
'     The  Swing.   K.  Madrazo. 
Idle  Momenta.   U.  Madrazo. 

'  niustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 

*  News. 

-  Stories. 

The  Great  Downshire  Handicap.  A.  B. 

T.  Watson.  ,  „ 

The  Charm.  Walter  Besant  and  W,  H. 

•  Pollock. 

J     The  Whispering  Wife.  P.  W.  Bobinson. 
Plates. 

Fiuuqr  Free.  B.  Madrazo. 

A^a's  Christmas  Dance.  Ix)uis  Wain. 

Fonaken.  Davidson  Knowles. 
\    "Whew I  How  they  Tore  Along ! "  J. 
u    Sturgess.  _    ,  ^ 

•  **  Begone  Dull  Care."  Qovdon  Browne. 

Lady*s  Pictorial. 

Stobies, 

Slide  Number  42.  B.  (E.  Somervllle  and 
Maitin  Boss. 

Yves'  Vow.   Mrs.  Ollphant, 

A  Sardinian  Tragedy.  Lady  Colin  Camp- 
bell. 

Across  the  Waste.   Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Plates. 

Tlje  Queen  of  the  Boees.  V.  Corcas. 
And  niustratlons  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge, 

Maurice  Griffenhagen,  A.  Forestier,  and 

P.  H.  Townsend. 

Penny  Illustrated  Paper. 

Stories. 

The  Munlerer's  Dog.  George  B.  Sims. 
For  His  Sake.  Clo  Graves. 
A  Daughter  of  the  People.  John  Latey, 
junr. 

A  roem.  Kate  Biahop. 
Baby's  Own.  G.  Hillyard  Swlnstcad. 
Pictorial  World- 

Story. 

Sergeant  Seth.  B.W.  Homung. 

Plates. 
First  at  the  Tryst. 
Blind  Man's  Buff.  Lewis  Wain. 

Wbrld. 

Stories 

The  Salt  of  the  Earth  'x  Novel.  Illus- 
trated by  Alfred  Brjau. 

PLATES. 

St.  James's  Street  on  Levde  Day.  Alfred 
Bryan. 

•  The  Horse  Guards'  Parade.  Alfrrd  Bryan. 
Trafalgar  Square  :  a  Socialist  Demonstra- 
tion.  Alfred  Brvan. 
By  the  Achilles  Statue.  Alfred  Bryan. 


All  the  World.  6d. 
Mrs.  Booth  and  her  Army  Family.  Chief- 
oT-SCaff. 

Our  Finnish  Comrades.    Hedwig  von 

Haartman. 
In  Darkest  Bngland  reviewed.  Major 

Sowerby.' 

Amateur  Work.  4d. 
Wood  Bngraving  for  Amateurs.  (Hint- 

trated.)  An  Amateur  Engraver. 
Swinging  Hammock  Chair.  (Illustrated.) 

Clericus  Secundus. 
Chucks  for  "My  Lathe."  (Illustrated.) 

Bev.  J.  L.  Dwyer,  B.A. 
Bngine  without  a   Connecting  Bod. 

(Illustrated.)  "Electron." 

Antlguary.  is. 

A  Frisian  Chronicler's  Account  of  tbT 
Abbey  of  Bipon.  Bev.  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field. 

Old  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  (lUo^ 

trated.) 

Holy  Wells,  their  Legen  b  and  Super- 
stltions.  B.  C.  Hope. 


Is. 


Miss  Betham-Ed- 


Isabelle's  Waiting, 
wards. 

Sonnet.  Julia  Ka\*anagh. 

Vanishing  Year.  Sydney  Chrey. 

The  Gho^  of  Clare  Manor.  (Illustrated.) 

Charles  W.  Wood. 
Sonnets.  Sydney  Hodges. 
Domini  Voluntas  Fiat,  The  Harvest  of  the 

Hedgerows.   A.  H.  Japp.  LL.D. 
B.S.V.P.  (Illustrated.)  H.M.Bumside. 
Bells  at  Christmastide.  J.  J.  Beresfoni, 

M.A. 

rbe  Asdepiad.  Nov.  2s.  6d. 

Centenarian  Pathology. 
Medical  Teaching  (Old  and  New). 
Cycling  for  the  insane. 
Pulmonary  Consumption. 

Astrologers*  Magazine.  4d. 

Lessons  in  Astrology  for  Beginners. 
Notable  Horoscope,  with  Map.  Dnke 

of  Edinburgh. 
Horoscope— New  Method  of  Directing. 

Atalanta.  is. 

Light  of  Light.  (Frontispiece.)  Mai-ianne 
Stokes. 

The  Were-Wolf.     Story.  (Illustrated.) 

Cleraence  Housman. 
Cupid's  Cunning.    CJomedietta  in  Two 

Acts.   Frederick  Langbridge. 
Children  In  Modem  Art.  (Illustrated.) 

Julia  Cartwright. 
Madelaine  Leroux.   Sto/y.  Katherlne  S. 

Macquoid. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  is. 

Non  Sine  Dolore.  B.  W.  Gilder. 
New  Departure  in  Parisian  Ari.  Birge 
Harrison. 

"Sir  Walter  Baleigh  of  Youghal  in  the 
County  of  Cork.     Louise  I.  Guiney. 

From  King's  Mountain  to  Yorktown. 
John  Fiske. 

United  States  Looking  Outward.  A.  Y. 
Mahan. 

Carriage  Horses  and  (5obe.  H.  C.  Merwin. 
But  One  Talent.  Oliver  W.  Holmes. 
Cardinal  Newman. 
Ancient  Athena  for  Modem  Beaders. 

Author. 

l-in  de  Si6cle. 

International  Literary  Congress. 
American  Tongue. 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

Baring  Crisis. 

Crisis  in  America. 

Fall  in  Silver. 

Wheat  Crops  of  the  World. 


Blackwood's  Magazine.  2s.  6d. 

About  the  Leper— Once  More.  lieut.- 

Col.  H.  Knollys,  B.A. 
Becent  Chapter   in    Tongan  History. 

Coutts  Trotter. 
Druses  ofthe  Holy  Land.  Haskett  Smith. 
Hindu  Infant  ^Carriage.   H.  H.  Blsley. 

B.C.S. 

Wdrishofen  Water-cure  and  Pfarrer 
Kneipp.  Madame  A.  de  Ferro. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  6d. 

Mistakes  about  Snakes.  Dr.  Arihur 
Stradling. 

**  Boy's  Own  '*  Bustle  Cart.  (Illustrated.) 

F.  J.  Brsklne. 
How  to  Prepare  and  Mount  Objects  for 

Microscope.    (Illustrated.)    B.  A.  B. 

Bennett. 

Brlffhton  Masrazlne.  November. 
The  L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ballway. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  7d 

A  Sharp  Experience.  Story.  (Illustrated.) 
Kate  Eyre. 

By  Word  of  Moutli.  Story  of  Adventure. 
(Illustrated.)  Thomas  Keyworth. 

Chapter  of  Accidenta.  Story.  (Illus- 
trated.) Author  of  "  Who  is  Sylvia  ?  " 

Sea  Belles.  (Illustrated.)  G.  Vickars- 
Chiskell. 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ! "  (Illusbtt.ted.) 
Herbert  E.  Boyle. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  6d. 

Undercurrents  of  London  Life.  (Illus- 
trated.) J.  Hall  Bichardson. 

Sunday  Morning  in  Bird  Fair.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

A  Night  hi  a  GambUng  Club.  (Hlustrated.) 

Catholic  Magazine.  (Melbourne.)  Oct.  6d. 
Is  Boycotting  Justifiable  ?  Benj.  Hoare. 
Culture  in  Ireland.   Kev.  W.  Qanly. 
National  Education.  Ebor. 

Century  Illustrated,  is.  4d. 

Daphne.  (Frontispiece.)  George  W.May- 
nard. 

Life  in  (Talifomia  before  Gk>ld  Discovery. 

(Il'ustrated.)  Gen.  J.  Bidwell. 
California— Trading  with  Americans. 
PranklhiinAUegory.  (Illustrated.)  C.  H. 

Hart. 

Laurels  of  American  War  hi  1812.  Edgar 

S.  Maclay. 

Cynical  Miss  OatherWBlght.  (Illustrated.) 

•B  H.  Davis. 
Record  of  Virtue:  Experiment  in  Moral 

Chemistry.  AnnaG.  Spencer. 
A  Pair  of  Old  Boys.  (Illustrated.)  Maurice 

Thompson. 
BorderUnd  of  China.   (Illustrated.)  W. 

Woodville  Eockhill. 
Sister  Dolorosa.— I.  James  Lane  Allen. 
Can  a  Nation  have  a  Beligion  ?  Lyman 

Abbott. 

Pi  urteen  to  One.  (A  Tme  Story ) 
EUzabeth  S.  Phelps. 

Chambers's  Journal.  8d. 

Bound  about  the  Bahamas. 
Sea  Waves. 

A  Famous  Technical  College. 
Predicted  Bevolutlon  In  Gunnery. 
Tliis  Year's  Prairie  Harvest.  Jessie  M.  B. 
Saxby.  | 

Churchman.   W.    _       .  „    „.  „  \ 

Advent  and  Modem  Unbelief.  Bev.  W.  T. 
Hobson.   

Indigestion.   Sir  W.  Moore,  K.C.I.B. 

Brotherhoods.   Bev.  Canon  Jenkyns. 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  and 

Becord.  6d. 

Trial  of  Faith.   Major  Seton  Churchill. 
Comity  of  Missions.  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackett. 
St.  Paul  our  Model  of  Hopeful  Missionary 

Perseverance.   Re\'.  M.  B.  Cowell. 
On  Infant  Marriage  and  Enforced  Wldow- 

hfXKl  in  India.    An  Old  Indian. 
Mission-Field.  (Recent  news  and  letters.) 

Clergyman's  Magazine,  is. 

Portrait  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  Vicar  of 
St.  James,  Holloway. 
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Our  Sacred  Commission.  Bright  Sermons. 

Bev.  Canon  Wynne. 
American  Revision  of  New  Testament. 

Rev.  Coker  Adams. 

Corahlll.  M. 
Notes  at  Dieppe.  FindeSaison. 
First  Impressions. 
Duels  in  Fiance. 
Big  Birds. 

Day  of  Days.  id. 

Our  "  Foet  Bishop." 

On  Individuals.   Agnes  Qibeme. 

Samuel  Morley.   Bdwin  Hodder. 

Education.  6d. 

Interview  with   Professor  Heiklejohn. 

(lUostrated.) 
Arnold  and  Amoldism.    Oscar  Browning, 

H.A. 

Scholarship  Work— Olrton .  Sara  BurstaU, 
B.A. 

Our  Field  Classes :  Reports  by  W.  Topley 

and  Prof.  Dobley. 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Prize  Books. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  u. 

Ancestral  Home  of  Washingtons.  (Illus- 
trated.) William  Clarke. 

Wisdom  Tooth.  D.  Christie  Hurray  and 
Henry  Herman. 

Painter  of  Players.  (Illustrated.)  J. 
Fltzgft^ald  MoUoy. 

Working  Men's  Clubs.  Bight  Rev.  Lord 
Bishop  of  London. 

Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London.  (Illus- 
trated.) Philip  Norman. 

Nooks  and  Corners  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
(Illustrated.)  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Patriotic  Airs.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 

Bngllah  Convent  Life.  (Illustrated.) 
^st<fr  Aloysia. 

Expositop.  Is.  „  , 

Old  Testament  and  New  Reformation. 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  H.  Beimett. 
Notes  on  Genesis.    Bishop-Designate  of 

Worcester. 
Recollections  of  Dr.  Ddllinger.  Bev. 

Alfred  Plummer,  D.D. 

Expository  Times.  Dec.  Sd. 

Inspiration  of  Bible  an{l  Modem  Criticism. 
Very  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 

Early  Christian  Writers.  Rev.  Vice- 
Principal  Harding. 

Study  of  Barly  Chapters  of  Genesis.  Rev. 
Prof.  J.  Rawsou  Luniby. 

Fireside.  6d.  ,  .     *  u 

Celebrated  Wlte  and  Humourists.  Arch- 
deacon Whatelv. 
Present  Day  Topics.  Editor. 
Group  of  Noble  Women.  W.  H.  Davea- 
poit  Adams. 

Free  Russia.  Nov.  Id. 
What  can  the  Tzar  do  ? 

Goodwill  to  Men.  (Fireside  Christmas 
No.)  6d.  «  « 

Christmases  Which  Have  Been.  G. 
Holdeu  Pkke. 

Christmas  with  Lord  Tennyson.  Rev. 
George  Lester. 

Christmas  In  the  Hospital. 

Gentleman*s  Magazine,  is. 

Berkshire  Tovm  and  ita  Remembrances. 

James  J.  Doherty. 
George  Eliot  and  Her  Neighbourhood. 

Gecrge  Morley. 
Depravation  of  Words.   George  L.  Apper- 

son. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  6d. 

Marrie<l   Women's   Property  Act.  A 

Solicitor. 
Autograph  Collection  for  Girls. 
KaieMarsden  and  Her  Mission  to  Russia 

and  Siberia. 
Famous  Natives  and  Residents  of  our 

Great  Cities. 

Good  Words.  6d. 

Ascent  of  Cotopaxl.  Edward  Whynipcr. 
Socialism  :  The  Collectivization  of  Capital. 

Prof.  Flint. 
Norwich.   Cimnlneham  Geikle. 
Strugglers  In  Art  :  Chlntreuil  and  Lnvelle. 

R.  Heath. 


Great  Thoughts*  6d. 

Mr.  Hall  Cahie  at  Home.  (Illustrated.) 
Our  Represratative. 

A  Talk  on  Boolcs.  (Illustrated.)  Professor 
Drummond. 

Interview  with  R.  L.  Stevenson.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Harper*s  Magazine  is. 

As  You  Like  It.  (Illustrated.)  Andrew 
Lang. 

Winter  of  Our  Content,  (illustrated.) 

Cliarles  D.  Warner. 
A  Pre-Raphaelite  Mansion.  (Illustrated.) 

Theodore  Child. 
Japanese  Women.  (Illustrated.)  Pierre 

Loti.  ' 

Harper's  Tounff  People.  Nov.  6d.' 
Schooldays  of  the  Presidents.  George  J. 
Manson. 

Russian  Grand  Dukes.   Bamet  Phillips. 

Highland  Monthly.  6d. 
Sainaon.  M.O.W. 

Ancient  North  Scotland.  Thomas  Sinclair. 

Home  Words,  id. 
Strangeburgh  at  Christmas.   Bight  Bev. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Homiletie  Review,  is. 

Scientific  Study  of  Christianity.— Revela- 
tion. W.  W.  McLane. 

Shall  we  give  up  Doctrinal  Teaching  and 
Preaching  ?  Daniel  S.  Gregory. 

Hand  of  God  In  American  Hist  jry.  Rev. 
Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt. 

Current  Bnglbh  Thought.  Joseph  Par- 
ker. D.D. 

Housewife.  W.  _ 

Pheasant  Rearing  for  Pleasure  and  Pre  lit. 

W.  Chitty. 
Food  and  its  Failings.   Ada  S.  Ballln. 
Chiefly  How  Not  to  Decorate.  Henrietta 

Davis. 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Maga- 
zine. 28.  6d. 

Frontispiece:  Russian  Horse  Grenadiers 
of  Guard. 

American  War,  1861-5.    T.  M.  Mngiilre. 

Six  Months  with  a  Russian  Family.  Capt. 
W.  Cyprian  Bridge. 

Passing  the  Russian  Lines.  War  Corre- 
spondent. 

Some  Lessons  from  Franco-Chinese  War. 

Lieut.  Hon.  H.  N.  Shore. 
Smokeless    Powders.      Capt.   S.  Lelth 

Tomkins. 

Naval  Warfare.  Rear-Admlral  P.  H. 
Colomb. 

India's  Women.  Nov.-Dec.  3d. 
Com(ng  Census. 

Years  •f  Labour  In  our  Foreign  Mission 
Field. 

Irish  Monthly.  6d. 

An  Australian's  Notea  at  Wiesbaden. 

Susan  Ga\'an  Duffy. 
John  Pius  Leahy,  O.P.,  Bishop  of  Dro- 

more.  Editor. 

Journal  of  Botany,  is.  3d. 

In  Memory  of  Marianne  North.  W.  B. 
Hemslej'. 

Freshwater  Alga;  of  Bnbridge  Lake  and 
Vicinity,  Hampshire.  John  Roy. 

Journal  of  Education.^  «d. 

Condorcet.  A.  Jameson  Smith. 
Neglected  Subject  of  Education.  Emma 

Oetinger. 
Vocation  of  Higher  Teachers. 

Journal  of  Manchester  Geographical 

Society.  Oct.-Dec. 
Manufacturing  Processes  in  Relation  to 

Health.  J.T.  Arildge. 
Account  of  Travels  In  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Chevalier  H.  Guillaume. 
Lagoons  of  Biffht  of  Benin,  West  Africa. 

Mr.  Alvan  Millson. 
Portuguese  Possessions  of  South-West 

Coast  of  Africa  and  Angola.  Joseph 

Rippon. 

Resources  of  Siberia  and  the  Practicability 
of  Sea  Route.   H.  N.  Sullivan. 

Charter  of  Incorporation  of  British  South 
African  Company. 


Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Oct.   28.  (5d. 

Statistics  of  Insanity  in  Scotland. 

The  Foundation  of  the  -  Institute  of  Actu- 
aries. 

Mr.  David  Deuchar  on  the  Progress  of 
Life  Assurance  Business  in  the  United 
Khogdom  during  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

The  Life  Assurance  Companies  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Journal  of  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 

Athlone  In  Seventeenth  Century.  Rev. 
Prof.  Stokes. 

Some  Recent  Cases  of  Remarkable  Lon- 
gevity. (Illustrated.)  Seaton  F.  Mllllg-n. 

Kindergarten,  November  20. 
Froebel's  System,  Being  of  the  Child. 

Baroness  von  Marenholtz  Bulow. 
Klnder^rten  Management  and  Methods. 

BoomDecorations.  Constance  McKentle. 
Physical  Training  hi  the  Kindergarten. 

Annie  Paysou  Call. 

Klnsr's  Own. 
The  Alliambra.  Rev.  William  Stevenaon. 

Ladies' Treasury.  7d.      ,  ^ 

In  the  Ice  Region  of  Switscrland.  (Hlua- 
trated.) 

Among  the  Icebergs.  (Illustrated.) 
A  Modem  Comedy  of  Errors.  (Phiyin 
two  parts.) 

Leisure  Hour.  6d.        ,  ^  .  „,  ,  , 
Erckmann-Chatrian  and  their  Tales  for 

People.   (Illustrated.)   Richard  Heath. 
Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad.  Booking 

Office.  W.J.Gordon. 
Studies  In  Character.— Napoleon  I.  Adam 

Ranklne.  ^ 
On  the  Science  of  Old  Age.  A.  Schoiield. 
Under  Discussion.  —  Emigration.  Mrs. 

Mayo. 

Ufe  and  Work.  id. 

Word  of  Advice  to  Farm  Servants.  Rev. 

Alexander  Gray,  D.D. 
General  Booth's  New  Book,  "  In  Darkest 

England."   Rev.  A.  Turnbull. 

^SS^AruJv  I'ortia.    Captain  Charles  King. 
Glance  at  tlie  Tariff.  Joel  Cook. 
Bermuda  Islands.   H.  C.  Walsh. 
To  the  Sunset  Breeze.   Walt  Whitman. 
Types  hi  Fiction.  W.  W.  Crane. 

Uttle  Folks.  Dec.  6d. 
Noble  Deeds  of  Noble  Children. 
Some  Old-fashioned  Watches. 

Longman's  MafifMine.  Dec.  6d. 
Decay  of  Canine  Fidelity.  James  Sully. 
Love  In  a  Mist. 
Spiders.  Arthur  Somerset. 
Country  Parsons.   Rev.  M.  O.  Watkins, 
M.A. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.  Andrew  Lang. 
Lucifer. 

Forlorn  Hopes.  ^ 
The  Theosophlcal  Society  and  H.P.B. 

Annie  Besant. 
Tlie  Emperor's  New  Clothes.  M.  A.  Moore, 
TheosophyandEccleslastlclsm.  W.Kings- 
land. 

Hypnotism  and  Its  Relntion  io  Other 
Modes  of  Fascination.   H.  P.  B. 

Theosophy  as  it  presents  Itself  to  an  out- 
side stuHcnt.   P.  N.  Pantakar,  B.A. 

Macmlllan's  Magazine.  i«. 

Universities  and  Counter-Reformation. 
Dr.  Ward. 

Pure  Water  and  Plenty  of  It.    W.  M. 

Torrens. 
On  the  Fells. 

At  the  Sign  of  (he  Gclden  Bird.  Graham 

R.  Tomson. 
Mr.  lecky's  Last  Volumes.  W.  O'Connor 

Morris. 
Leai-es  from  a  Note-Book. 
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Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

D«x»mber.  tid. 
Other  Half  of  Religion.  Jobn  E.  Fowler. 
TemporAi  Power  or  Pope. 

Missionary  Review.  25c. 
Duty  of  Ohristeiidom  to  Jewt.  Rev.  F.  F. 

Bfilnwoul. 
Miracles  of  Mi88ion»— Wonderful  Story  of 

Madagaacar.  EditoriaL 
Inheritance  of  NaUona  allotted  by  God. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Pltrcr. 
Congo  Miaaions.  Mise  H.  F.  Clark. 

Month.  38. 

Salvation  Army  and  Darkest  England. 
Editor. 

Lincoln  Case  and  Anglican  Prayer  Book. 

Rev.  John  Morria,  F.S.A. 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  Ellis  Sdireiber. 
Missouri  Valley  to  Omaha.  Rev.  Thomas 

Hughes. 

Iri-h  Worthies  of  the  16th  Century: 
Father  Thomas  Filde.   Rev.  E.  Hog&n. 

Slavery  in  British  Colonies.  Ver^  Rev. 
Canon  Brownlow. 

Monthly  Packet,  is. 

Cameos  from  English  History :  Two  New 
Reigns. 

Shakespeire  Talks  with  Uncritical 
Readers.  Constance  O'Brien. 

Sketches  of  Old  Norse  Literature.  Miss 
Oswald. 

Monthly  Chponlele  of  Country  Lore 
and  Legend.  6d. 
Mosstroopers.  Late  William  Brockle. 
Men  of  Mark  'twlxt  Tync  and  Tweed. 
Richard  Welford. 

Monthly  Observer.  Nov.  id. 
Shakf  speare  and  the  Ballet. 
Spirit  of  the  Modem  Novel. 

Murray's  Magazine,  la. 

Truth  About  Greece.  Professor  A.  N. 

Jaunaris. 
Streeta  of  London.  Morley  Roberts. 
Political  Apostate.  James  Sully. 
What  do  the  Coloniea  Want?  Admiral 

Colomb. 

French  Schoolboy.  Madame  de  Bury. 

Nature  Notes.  Nov.  2d. 
Influence  of  Environment  upon  Plants. 

Rev.  Professor  O.  Henslow. 
Preservation  and  Enjoyment  of  Open 

Spaces.   Robert  Hunter,  M.A. 
Sympathy  of  Birds  with  their  Kind.  Miss 

A.M.  Buckton. 

Nationalist.  Nov.  90  cents. 
Birth  of  Freedom.   H.  B.  Sallsbnry. 
Health  and  Nationalism.     Charles  E. 

Waterman. 
Penalty  Paid  for  Speculation  in  Grain. 

Charles  E.  Buell. 
Minority   Representation.    Thomas  C. 

Brophy. 

Individualism  versus  Socialism.  Capt. 
E.  S.  Huntingdon. 

Parents*  Review.  6d. 

Reverence  for  Work  of  Holy  Spirit  in 
Children  and  Young.  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Blunt. 

Theolo^  in  a  Nursery.  Elsa  d'Esterre- 
Keeling. 

Our  Naval  Cadets.   E.  P.  Amold-Forster. 
Evening  Sky— December.    Mrs.  L.  C. 
d'A.  Lipscomb. 

Phrenological  Journal.  Nov.  15  cents. 
Phrenological,  the,  Key  to  Mystery  of 

Life.   Delia  Lawrence. 
Practical  Phrenology. 
Child  Culture. 
Science  of  Health. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  6d. 

Eouality  of  Brain  Power  in  Man  and 

Woman  considered. 
Men  and  Women  of  our  Timet. 
Phrenology  Proved. 

Preaeher*s  Magazine.  November.  4d. 
Present  Day  Preaching.    Rev.  R.  P. 

Horton. 
Elijah.   Mark  Guy  Pearse. 
Supremacy  of  Love.   Rev.  T.  F.  Lockyer. 


PrimlUve  Methodist  Magazine.  Nov.  6d. 

Premiers  Victorian  Age.  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.   (Illustrmted.)   R.  Shields. 

Disruption  Worthies.  Hugh  Miller. 
(Illustrated.)  Joseph  Ritaon. 

Difflcultiea  of  Modem  Missions.  (Illus- 
trated.) A.  L.  Humphriea. 

Quiver.  6d. 

God  in  the  Book  of  Nature— A  few  words 
about  Flies.  (Illustrated.)  B.J.Johns. 

An  Old-World  Scene  in  Modem  Babylon. 
(Illustrated.)  Anne  Beale. 

Scots  Magazine.  6d. 
Reverend   James  Grahame,  auth<»>  of 

"  Sabbath."  James  S.  Barbour. 
Our  Letter  Box— Home  Rule  for  Scotland. 

llai  ry  Gow. 
The  Churches— Charitiea.  WilHam  Calder. 
Mr.  Giadatooe  on  the  War  Path. 

Serlbner*8  Magazine.  Christmas,  is. 

Japoi^.  (lUuatrated.)  Sir  Edwin  Ar- 

A  Pastoraf  without  Words.  (Illustrated  ) 

Howard  Pyle. 
Amy  Robsart,  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick. 

(Illustnted.)  WillUm  H.  Rideing. 
NeapoUtaa  Art— Morelli.  (Illustrated.) 

A.  F.  Jacassy. 
"  Christie's."    (Illustrated.)  Humphry 

Ward. 

Shipping  World.  6d. 

Petroleum- How  it  is  got,  and  what  Is 
done  with  it?  (Illustrated.) 

Marine  Paints  and  Compositions.— Appli- 
cation of  Anti-Fouling  OomMositions. 

Increased  Piston  Speed  for  Marine  En- 
gines. (Illustrated.) 

Steamship.  6d. 

Whale-shaped  Steam  Barge.  Illustrated. 

Present  Position  of  Steam  Engineering. 
Professor  Ripper. 

On  Dynamics  Involved  in  Lines  and 
Speed  of  Ships.  Q.  Pionlngton.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Sun.  6d. 

England  Under  Queen  Victoria.  G.  Bar- 

nett  Smith. 
Christianity  and  the  State.   Sophie  F. 

P.  Veitch. 
Henrik  Ibsen.   Kineton  Parkes. 
"Makers  of  Mu»ic."-IIi.   Hadyo.  R. 


FaiTiuharson  Sharp, 
leredity      "  " 


Heredity  and  Responsibility.   A.  Camp- 
bell Clark.  M.D. 
Our  Labourers— How  do  They  Live? 
Jenny  Wren. 

Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 
Fearing  Family.  Leslie  Keith. 
Cathenne  Booth. 

Social  Life  among   the  Assyrians  and 

Babylonians.  Professor  Sayce. 
New  Crusade. 

Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 
Divine  Gardener.  Hugh  MacMilkm. 
Carmen  Sylva.  L.  T.  Meade. 
Angelic  Painter.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D  D. 

Sword  and  Trowel.  3d. 

Man,  not  tlie  Place.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Plain  Directions. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  6d. 

Madame  de  Stael.  Rosa  Nicderlianser. 
What  to  Eat  at  Christmas.   Dr.  Crespl. 

University  Correspondence.  Nov.  I4t  . 
4d. 

Manual  Training.  Miss  Agnes  Ward. 
London    University    Examinations  in 

French.  H.  E.  Just  and  L.  J.  Lhuissier. 
Papers   set  for  B.A.  Examination  of 

London  University. 

Universal  Review.  Nov.  15.  2b.  6d. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  as  Leader  and  Com- 
rade.  Harry  Quilter. 

Wisdom  of  Indians.  (Hlustrated).  R. 
Ga.mett 

Franco-Russian  Alliance.  Adolphc  Smith. 


Ten  Sonnets  on  Coleridge's  **  Ancient 
Mxriner."  J.  G.  P.  Nicli  A»oa . 

Venetian  Wells.  (lUustrated.)  WiUlam 
Scott. 

Defoe's  Political  Career  t  its  Influence  on 
English  History.   H.  Harrison. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine^  Nor. 


di. 


Rev.  G.  R. 


Ireland:  Old  and  New. 

Wedgwood. 
Revelations  of  a  Woman's  Soul.  "  Journal 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Rev.  J.  Edwards 

Work.  Dee.  6d. 

Temporary  Decorations  for  Buildings. 
Few  Hints  on  Cycle  Riding  P,edalling. 
Ac. 

Modern  Forging. 

How  to  make  a  Triunial  Optical  Lantern 

Worker's  Monthly,  ad. 

Gods  Evolution:  Through  Pain  u>  Per- 
fection. 

Some  Useful  Old  Ruts.    Rev.  James 
Inglis. 

Zoophilist  Dec.  3d. 
Koch  and  Cure  for  Consumption. 
Half-hearted  Anti-vivisectiouists. 


OBITUARY. 

Rev.  John  Edmimd  Cox,  Musioian  and 

Literary  Man  (Oct.  90). 
Mr.  Ashworth  Briggs,  Nonconformist 

and  Liberal  Leader  in  Northampton 

(Oct.  30). 

2.  Dr.  Alex.  John  Ellis.  Philologist,  76. 
Mrs.  Rachel  Prussie.  107. 

3.  Gen.  Castelman,  of  the  Old  Imperial 

Army,  75. 
Inspector  Roots, 

Charles  Verlat,  Dutch  Animal  Painter, 
66. 

4.  Gen.  Oehsenbein. 
Adm.  Robert  Tryon,  84. 
Lady  Emly. 

Dr.F.  Treatrall,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  87. 

6.  Hon.  Frances  Trench,  widow  of  the 

late  Arehbisbop  Trench,  of  Dublin,  81. 
Henry  Spencer  Lucy,  of  Charlecotte 
Park,  61. 

7.  Viscount  Cantelupe,  drowned,  23. 

8.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brown,  of  Paisley,  56. 
Canon  Holmes. 

10.  Bugtoe  (}ovanl.  Aeronaut. 

Hon.  James  Drummond,  Master  of  . 
Blphin-stone.  f 

11.  Countess  of  Orkney.  > 

12.  Justice  O'Hagan.  [ 
Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Hannay.  Secretary  of  the  ; 

Congregatioiuil  Union,  68.  i 
Dr.  Waters,  of  Chester.  \ 
Wm.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Natioruil 

Anociation  of  Colliery  Managers,  44. 
Duchess  of  MalakofT. 

13.  Alderman  Thos.  Hedley,  Newcastle,  81. 

14.  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  95. 

16.  Shiriey  Hibbeid,  Horticulturist.  Editor 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  65. 
Prebendary,  Wm.  Fred.  Powell,  8i. 
John  Lewis  Brown,  Artist. 
Henry  Ashley,  Comedian. 

18.  Canon  Keame  of  Broom,  Consett. 

19.  Dr.  Adam,   Free  Church  Minister. 

(Jlasjgow,  70. 
Lady  Rosebery. 
21.  Col.  Beverly  Kennoo. 

23.  William  III.,  King  of  Holland. 
Wm.  Beckett,  M.P.,  killed.  64. 
Hon.  Thos.  G.  Bruce,  65. 

24.  Augustus  Belmont.  Millionaire,  74. 

25.  Wm.  Bell  Scott.  Artist  and  Peot.  79. 
Bernard  Waymouth,  Secretary,  Lloyd's 

Registry. 

26.  Joseph  M.  Preston,  Cricketer. 

27.  Sir  Augustus  Rivers  Thompson,  61. 

28.  Judge  Llt^n.  Chief  Land  (^mmlssioner 

for  Ireland. 
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DIARY    FOR  NOVEMBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Generml  Debate  on  the  Budget  closed  in  the 
French  Chamber.   (Oct.  So.) 

Outliiial  Manning  presented  with  congratu- 
latory address  by  the  Jewish  Cummonity. 
(Oct.  30.) 

Collision  off  New  Jersey.  Spanish  steamer 
"Vlcanza"  sunk.  Sixty-one  lives  lost. 
(Oct,  31.) 

Mr.  Balfour  oompTetes  his  tour  through  the 
congested  districts  of  Connemara.  (Oct. 
31.) 

1.  Arrival  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  at 
New  Yorlc. 
Municipal  Elections ;  Liberal  majorities. 

3.  New  conditions  of  employment  oomes  into 

force  at  London  Docks. 
Seizure  of  Pictures  at  the  BabehUs  BxhiM- 
Uon. 

Case  for  Crown  ckised  at  the  Tipperary 
Conspiracy  Tiials,  after  twenty-one 
siUings. 

4.  City  and  South  London  Blectrie  Bailway 

opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

State  Blections  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Large  Democratic  majorities. 

Mr.  Balfour  goes  to  Qalway. 

Meeting  of  London  County  Council  to 
ccmsiaer  the  Bethnal  Improvement 
Scheme.  Draft  Scheme  (with  amend- 
ment  relative  to  the  gradual  clearing  and 
rehousing  of  those  displaced )  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

5.  New  Greek  Cabinet  takes  the  oaths  of 

office. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Scarborough  charged  at 
Bow  Street  by  the  Natkmal  Vigilance 
Association  with  the  exhibition  of  objec- 
tionable pictures  at  the  Babelais  Gallery. 

6.  Visit  of  the  Tzarewitch  to  Vienna. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  takes  the  oath  as 
Regent  of  the  Grkiid  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

7.  Meeting  of  General  Caprivl  and  Signor 

CrispT  at  Milan. 
Bn|gisn  Protectorate  proclaimed  at  Zan- 

Be-election  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  Chair- 
man of  the  London  County  Council. 

8.  Beoeption  of  the  German  Cnanoellor  by  the 


10. 


King  of  Italy  at  Monza. 

dSLy  •   


Lord  iL.jc  r'-j  Jay.  Aid.  Savory  Lord  Mayor 
Demonstrations   in   favour  of  universal 

suffrage  held  in  Belgium. 
Greek  Chambers  opened  by  the  King  of 

the  Hellenes. 
Blections  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  f^r  the 

Grand  Council. 
Wreck  of  the  British  cruiser.  "  Serpent," 

off  Cape  Buey.  Three  survivors. 
Bxtradition  case  opened  against  Angelo 
Castioni  at  Old  Bailey. 

11.  Disastrous  collision  on  the  Great  Western 

Railway  near  Taunton  ;  arrest  of  the 
pointsman. 

Bxtradition  case  concluded ;  release  of 
Castioni. 

12.  The  Kaiser  opens  new  Session  of  the 

Prussian  Diet. 
Fire  at  Wellington  Barracks. 

13.  Colston  Diy  celebrated  in  Bristol. 

Duel  between  M.  D^ulMe  and  M. 
Laguerre. 

14.  Bill  appointing  Queen  Emma  Begent  of 

the  Netherlands  adopted  unanimously. 
Anglo-Portuguese  Modus  Vivendi  Signed. 
Trial  of  Nihilists  commenced  at  St.  Feters- 

burg. 

Inquest  on  the  Taunten  Railway  disaster 
concluded.  Verdict  against  the  signal- 
man. « 

15.  Revolution  in  Honduras  suppressed. 
Blection  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen  to 

the  Lord-Kectorships  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  Universities  reapectivsly. 

Tipperary  (Jonspiracy  Trials  concluded. 

O  Shea  Divorce  Case  ooened. 


17.  O'Shea  Divorce  Case  concluded.  Dacree 
granted.   Mr.  Pamell  oo-resnondint. 

Grest  Meeting  at  Bxeter  Hall  to  hear 
(General  Booui's  report  on  the  response  to 
his  proposals. 

18.  Meeting  at  Devonport  to  promote  a  Relief 
Fund  for  the  Suizerers  hy  the  wreck  of  the 

Serpent." 

Meeting  of  the  London  County  (Council. 
First  (3oogress  of  the  Railway  Workers' 
Union  at  Hope  Town  Hall,  Bethnal  Green. 

19.  Marriage  of  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia  to 
Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumberg-Lippe. 

Servian  Skuptschina  opened. 
Murder  of  General  Siliverstoff,  ex-Chlef  of 
the  3rd  section  ot  the  St.  Petersburg 
Police,  in  Paris. 
90.  Queen  Emma  of  the  Netherlands  takes  the 
Oath  of  Regency. 
Mr.  Raikes  lays  the  memorial-stone  6t  the 

new  General  Post  Office. 
Meeting  in  Dublin  to  consider  the  position 
of  Mr.  Pamell.   Vote  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
Pamell  passed. 
31.  National  Liberal  Federation  meets  at  Shef- 
field. 

Judgment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  case  of  Reed  v.  the  Bishop  of 

Lincoln. 

23.  Visit  of  the  Tzarewitch  to  Cairo. 

General  KiecUon  in  Italy.  Ministerial 
majority. 

34.  Sporting  and  Art  Exhibition  at  King's  Lynn 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Funeral  of  the  officers  and  men  wrecked  in 
the  **  Serpent." 

35.  The  Irish  Members,  on  assembling  of  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons,  elect  Mr.  Pamell  as 
their  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr.  Morley  pub- 
lished, protesting  against  Mr.  Paniell's 
continuance  in  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
party. 

Debate  in  the  London  County  Council  on 
the  question  of  granting  licenses  to  music- 
halls  connected  with  public-houses. 

36.  Conference  of  Irish  Members  to  consider 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  calling  on  Mr. 
Pamell  to  retire. 

Pelican  Club  case  resumed. 
27.  Deputation  of  Tithe-owners  wait  on  Sir  M. 

Hicks-Bcach. 
3>.  Mr.  Psmell's  Manifesto  to  the  People  of 
Irt:l&nd. 

Defeat  of  the  French  Goverament  on  the 
Loan  Bill. 

Deputation  from  the  County  Council  to 
Mr.  Ritchie  to  t..k  for  acceleration  of 
registration. 

29.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  reply  to  Mr. 

Pamell. 

30.  Mr.  Dillon.  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  the  Irish  dale- 

Sites  in  America  telegraph  a  Manifesto 
eclaring  Mr.  Pamell  must  retire. 

UTTERANCES.  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Sir  Michael  Hicl(s  Beach  at  Kilmarnock  on 

the  by-elections,   (Oct.  30.) 
Lord  B(artington  at  Edinburgh  on  Ireland, 
(Oct.  31.) 

1.  Mr.  Stanhope  at  Boston  on  County  Govem. 
ment. 

3.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Peebles  oa  the  Ecclet 

election. 

Sir  John  Gorst  at  Wigan  on  Trade  Unions, 
lady  Dilke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Shop  Assistants'  Union. 

4.  Lord  Uartington  at  Greenock  on  Disrsta- 

blishment  and  Home  Rule  for  Scotland. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  opening  of  the 
City  and  South  London  Railway. 

5.  Sir  John  Lubbock  at  a  meeting  oHf  the  Im- 

perial Federation  League. 

6.  TIr.  Gl&fbtone  ar  Carlisle  on  Local  Option. 
Mr.  GoBehcn  at  Halifsx  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 

Midlothian  speeches. 


6.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  on  affairs  in  South 

Africa. 

7.  Mr.  Morley  at  Scailx>rough  on  the  Bight 

Hours  Day. 

10.  King  of  the  Hellenes  on  the  opening  of  the 
Greek  Chair.bcrs. 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  GulldhaU. 

12.  The  Kaiser  at  the  opening  of  the  Prussiaa 

Diet. 

13.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Besch  at  Colston  Hall  on 

the  condition  of  Ireland. 

Earl  Spencer  at  Greenock  on  the  incom-^ 
petency  of  the  Government. 

Cardinal  Lav  gerie  at  Tunis  on  the  relation 
of  Catholics  to  the  Republican  .Govern- 
ment. 

14.  Mr.  Goschen  at  Dundee  on  recent  Glad- 

stonian  speeches. 

16.  Mr.  Goschen  at  Dundee  on  the  Government. 

Polic\\ 

17.  Lord  George  Hamilton  at  Bedford  on  the. 

loss  of  the  Serpent." 
Mr.  Rftchie  in  Ea^t  London  on  the  Elections 

and  the  Eight  Hours  Question. 
General  Booth  on  his  Scheme  at  Bxeter  Hall. 

18.  Signor  Cri^i  at  Turin. 

Mr.  Balfour  in  Hengler's  Circus,  Liverpool^ 

on  the  congested  distric's  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Hariington  at  Grimsby  on  Home  Rule. 
20.  Mr.  Balfour  at  Southport  on  the  Irish  Policy 

tif  the  GK>vemment. 
Mr.  Morley  at  the  N«tional  Liberal  Federa> 

tion  on  the  Liberal  Programme, 
Mr.  Raikes,  on  laying  the  memorial-stone  of 

the  new  General  Post  Office. 
31 .  Sir  William  Harcouri  ar.  Uie  National  Liberal 

Federation,  bheffield. 

34.  Lord  Compton  at  the  Foresters*  Hall  on  the 

County  Council. 

35.  Sir  C.  Russell  at  Hackney  on  the  Irisk 

Leadership. 

37.  Lord  Spencer  at  Bromley  on  the  Irish 

Leadership. 

38.  Mr.  Ritchie  to  a  deputation  oii  Aoceleiatioa 

of  BegistnUkm. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

25.  Parliament  oneiifHl.  Debate  on 
the  i^ueen's  Speech  :  speeches  by- 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith.    Address  agreed  to. 

36.  Bill  to  remove  Vie  ditabilitie*  of  Roman  Catho- 

lics to  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  and  Lord  Lieutenrrnt  of 
Ireland  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
read  a  first  titiu.  First  reading  of  other 
Bills. 

37.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  makes  statement  concern- 

ing  the  **  Serpent." 
Irish  Land  Ihirchate  Bill  introduced  by  Mr- 
Balfour.   Speech  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Labouchere*s  amendment  rejected  by  36$ 
to  117.  BUI  read  a  first  time. 

38.  Motion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  that  Go\'em- 

ment  business  should,  until  Christmaa, 
have  pi  iority  over  all  other  agreed  to  after 
a  division  by  333  to  173. 
Motion  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  of  di«ippro\'al  of 
the  Treasury  Minute  relating  to  the 
Commutation  of  Perpetual  Pensions  by* 
twenty-seven  years'  purchase  rejected  by 
185tolS3. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

25.  Parliament  opened.  Queen's 
Speech  read.  Debate  on  the 
aadresd  ;  cpeechea  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville and  Ix)rd  Salisbury. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Title*  itsed  in  ihii  Index. 


A,,  Arena 

A.  A^  Anglo-Austria 

A.A.r.S.i  Annals  of  the  American 
Academv  of  Political 
and  SocUl  Science 

A.  Art  and  Literature 

AllW.,  All  the  World 

A.M.,     Atlantic  Monthly 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Q.,     Asiatic  Quarterly 

A.  R.      Andover  Review 

Arg.,  Arjfosy 

Art.,  Artist 

Art  J. .    Art  Journal 

Astra,  M.,  AaMoger's  Maga- 
zine. 

Ata.,  Atalanta 
Au.  Author 

A.  W.,    Amateur  Work 

B.  ,         Bai  iy 's  Magazine 
Baby,  Baby 

B.  B.,     Bow  Bells. 

Bank.     Bankers'  Magazine 

Bel.,  Belgravia 

Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

B.  M.      Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  ®.  P.,  Boy's  Own  Paper 

B.  T.  J.,  Board  of  Trade  Journal 

C,  Comhlll 
Cen.,  Centennial 

C.  F.  M.,Cassell'8  Family  Maga- 
zine 

Chv  Churchman 
Chaut.,  Chautauquan 
Ch.  M.,    Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.,    Church  Quarterly 
Ch.  R.,    Churcli  Reformer 
C.  J.,      Chambers's  Journal 
Clgy.,     Clergyman's  Magazine 
CI.  R.,     Classioil  Review 
C.  M.,     Century  Magazine 
C.  M.  I.,  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer  and  Re- 
cord 

Com.,  Commonwealth 
ConflT.  R.i  Congregational  Review 
Cos.,  Cosmopolitan 
C.  P.,     Contemporary  Pulpit* 
Crlt.K.,  Critical  Review 
C.  S.       Cassell's  Saturday 
Journal 


C.  R.      Contemporary  Review 

D.  D.,      Day  of  Days 

D.  R.,     Dublin  Review 
Ex.,  Bxpoeitor 
Ed..  Education 

E.  H.,     EnglUh  Historical  Re- 

view 

E.  I.,      English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
B.  R^     Edinburgh  Review 
Ex.  T.,    Expository  Times 

F.  ,  Forum 
FL,  Fireaide 

F.  R.,      Fortnightly  Review 

G.  M.,     Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.,   Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.T.,       Great  Tiioughts 

G.  W. ,    Good  Words 
Hiffh  M..  Highland  Monthly 

H.  ,  Housewife 
H.  €.,     Home  Chimes 
H.  F.,      Home  Friend 
H.  H.,     Hand  and  Hfart 
H.  M.,     Harper's  Magazine 
Horn.  H.,Homiletic  Magazine 
H.  R.,     Homiletic  Review 

H.  W.,    Homceopathic  World 
HomeW..Home  Words 

Hy.,  Hvgiene 

I.  C.  B*,  Illustrated  Carpenter 

and  Builder 
I.  E.  R. ,  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ig't  Igdrasil 
I.  J.  E..    International  Journal  of 

Ethics 
I.  H.,      Irish  Monthly 
I.  M.  N.,  Illustrated  Missionary 

News 

In.  E-,    Indian  Empire 

I.  N.  H.  Illustrated    Na\iil  and 

Military  Magadne 
J.  E.,     Journal  of  Education 
J.  M.  M.,  Jenness-Miller  Maga- 
zine 

J.  Q.R.,  Jewish    Quarterly  Re- 
view 

J.  S.  S.,   Journal  of  the  Royal 

Statistical  Society 
Jur.  R.,  Juridical  Review 
K.,  Knowledge 


Kg,t  Kindergarten 
K.  0..     King's  Own 
LawQ.,  Law  Quarteriy 
L.  F..      Little  Folks 

L.  H.,      Leisure  Hour 

Lip         Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.  M.,      Langman's  liagazino 

L.  GL,      London  Quarterly 

L.  T.,      Ladies'  Treasury 

Luc,  Lucifer 

L.  W.,     Life  and  Work 

Ljt.  Lvceum 

Mae.,      Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.  A.  H.  Maitazine  of  Amerioao 

History 
M.  Art,  Magazine  of  Art 
H.  C,     Monthly  Chronicle  ot 
North  Country  Lore. 
Mind,  Mind 
M.  M.,    Murray's  Magazine 
Mon.,  Monist 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
M.N.  C,  Methodist    New  Con- 
nexion Macnzine 
M.  Q.,     Manchester  Quarterly' 
M.  R.,     Missionary   Review  of 

the  World 
Hus.T.,  Musical  Times 
N.  A.  R.,  North   American  Re- 
view 

Nat.  Nationalist 
Nat.  R.,  National  Review 
N.  C,     Nineteenth  Century 
N.  E.M.,  New  England  Magazine 
N.  H.,     Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.Mus.  J., Nonconformist  Musical 

Journal 
N.  N.,      Nature  Notes 
N.  R.,      New  Review 
0.,  Outing 
CD.,      Our  Day 
P.,  Portfolio 
Pac.  Q.,  Pacific  Quarterly 
Pater^.   Paternoster  Review 
P.  E.  r.,  Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 

P.  F.,      People's  Friend 
Photo.  R..  Photographic  Reporter 
PhPen.  J.,  Phrenological  Journal 


Ph  ren.  M. .  Phrenological  Mags 
zine 

Plon.,  Pioneer 

P.  L.,      Poet  Iy>re 

P.  M.  M  .  Primitive  Methodi  t 

Magazine 
P.  M.  Q.,  FrimlUve  Metbodiit 

Quarterly 
P.  Q  .      Photographic  Qoaiierly 
P  R.,      Parents'  Review 
Pres.  Ch  .  Presbyterian  Cbarch- 

man 

P.  R.  R  ,  Presbyterian  aid  Be- 

formed  Review 
Ps.,  Psyche 
Q.,  Quiver 
€[.  R.,      Quarterly  Review 
S.,  Sun 
Scots,     Scots  Magazine 
Sorib-.    Scribner's  Magazine 
S.  D. ,      Subjects  of  the  Day 
S  G.  M..  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
S.  H..      Sunday  at  Home 
S  M..      Sunday  Magazine 
SOC.  R..   Stjcial  Kevlew 
S.  R.,      ScoUish  Review 
S.  T.,       Sword  and  Trowel 
St.,  Statesman 
Stu.,  Student 
Sun.  R.,  Sunday  Review 
S.  W..     Shipping  World 
T.,  Time 
Tim.,  Timehri 
T.  B.,      Temple  Bar 
Th ,  Theaue 
Tin..       Tinsley's  Maiaume 
T.  M.,      Theological  Montbly 
T.  R..      Theologkal  Review 
U.  R  .      Universal  Review 
U.  S-  M.,  UuitedServioeMagaziDe 
W.,  Work 
W.  M..    Workers' Monthly 
W.  P.  M.,  Wilson's  Photographic 

Magazine 
W.  R.,     Weatminster  Review 
Y.  E.,      Young  Bnghind 
Y.  M..     Young  Man 
Z..  Zoologist 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  AU  the  articles  ia 
the  leading  Reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.  Many  more  articles  are 
indexed  than  can  be  noticed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  but  when  they  are  noticed,  the  number  of  the  page  is  added  on 
which  the  notice  will  be  found. 


Aberdeen,  Earl  of.  Premier,  P.H.M..  Nov 
Adirondack  Mountains  :  By  Stage-Coach  in  the 

Adirondacks,  N.E.M.,  Nov 
Adler,  Dr.  H.,  on  Irresponsible  Wealtli,  N-C-, 

Dec 

Africa  :  Recent  African  Books,  B.M.,  Dec,  57S  ; 
Stanley-Emin  Belief  Expedition  ;  Story  of  the 
Rear-(}uard ;  What  should  the  Verdict  be  ? 
C.R.,  Dec,  578  ;  Lieut.  J.  Rose  Troup  on,  F.R., 
Dec  ;  and  Harry  Quilter  on,  U.R.,  Nov  678  ; 
South  Central  Africa,  H.  H.  Johnston,  Pater, 
Dec;  West  African  Magic,  L.U.C,  Nov,  578 

African  Element  in  America,  A..  Nov 

Agriculture  :  Probaballtles  of  Agriculture,  P., 
Nov,  686 ;  Technical  Agriculture  Education 
Nat.  R^  Dec ;  Wheat  Crops  of  the  World, 
Bank,  Dec 

All  the  World,  Dec  724 

Alsace-Lorraine  in  1890,  W.R..  Dec 

Amateu  Work,  Dec,  724 

American  Outgrowths  of  Continental  Europe, 

M.A.H.,  Nov 
American  War,  1861-5, 1.N.M.,  Dec 
Americanization  of  Our  Institutions,  Joseph 

Chamberlain  on,  N.C,  Dec.  587 
Andover  Review,  Nov,  583,  723 


Antiquary,  Dec,  724 

Anti-Slave  Trade  Reporter,  Sept-Oct,  687 
dArc,  Jeanne,  M-,  Dec 

Archteology,  Oriental,  Latest  Results,  Prof. 

Sayce  on,  C.R.,  Dec 
Arena,  Nov,  585,  594,  684,  723 
Argosy,  Dec,  724 

Armies,  British  and  Foreign ;  In  a  Garrison 
Instructor's  Office,  C.J.,  Dec ;  Tactical  Guides 
for  the  Formation  and  Leading  of  the  Cavalry 
Division,  U.S.M.,  Dec;  The  Education  of 
Infantry  Militia  Officers,  U.S.M..  Dec;  Red 
Tape,  U.S.M.,  Dec;  Smokeless  Powders, 
I.N.M.,  Dec;  Foreign  Military  Periodicals, 
718 

Arnold  and  Arnoldism,  Oscar  Browning  on, 
Ed.,  Dec 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  on  Japan,  Scplb.  Dec 
Art  Magdzines  and  Art  in  other  Magazines,  5S4, 
723 

Ascleplad,  Nov,  724 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Social  Life,  S.H.,  Dec 
Astrologer's  Magazine,  Dec.  724 
Astronomy :  The  Evening  Sky,  P.R.,  Dec 
As  You  Like  It,  Andrew  Lang  on,  H.H.,  Dec 
Atalanta,  Dec.  585,  591,  724 


Athens.  Ancient,  for  Modem  Readers,  A.M.f 

Atlantic  Ice.  C.J.,  Dec,  590,  687,  724 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec 
Author.  Nov,  724 

Autograph-Collecting  for  Girls,  G.O.Pm  ^ 

Bahamas.  C.  J.,  Dec 

Baiikere'  Magazine,  Dec.  724 

Baring  Crisis.  Bank..  Dec  ^  . 

Barttelot,  The  late  Major,  and  the  SUwy  « 

Stanley  s  Rear-Guard.   See  Stanley-Bmin  Bx- 

pedition  under  Africa 
Baths,  Hy.,  Dec 
Belgian  Msigazines,  695 
Bell,  Benjamin,  Biographical,  As.,  Nor 
Bermuda  Islands,  H.  C.  Walsh  on.  Lip..  De^. 
Birds.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  on,  N.C.  Tkc  683 : 

Big  Birds,  C.  Dec. ;  Sympathy  of  Biids  with 

their  Kind,  N.N.,  Nov.  ^ 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Dec,  577.  578.  584,  6S7, 

724 

Blind,  The,  Tangible  Writing  of.  N.E.Mm  Npv 
Booth.  General,  and  his  "  In  Darkest  Eugland 

and  The  Way  Out,"  sec  under  SalvaUoo 

Army 
Booth,  Mrs.  S.H.  Dec 
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JBooU  and  Shoes,  S.H..  Dec 

Boecobel.  C.J.  Deo 

Boys'  Own  Paper,  Deo,  734 

firassey.  Lord,  on  the  Seawoithineas  of  our  Ships, 
N.R..  Dec 

Briffhton  Magazine,  Nov,  724 

Brotherhoods,  Preb.  Hariy  Jones  on,  Kat.  R., 
Dec,  685 ;  Canon  Jenliyns  on,  Chman.,  Dec 

Bulfinch,  Charles,  Architect,  A.  B.  Wlllaid  on, 
N.E.M.,Nov 

Burton,  Sir  BIchard  Francis,  Commander  L. 
Cameron  on,  F.R.,  Dec 

Caine,  Hall,  Biographical,  G.T.,  Dec 

California,  Life  in  California  before  Gold  Dis- 
covery, C.li.,  Dec  ;  Ranche  and  Mission  Days 
in  Alia  California,  C.M.,  Dec ;  Trading  with 
Americans,  C.M.,  Dec 

Caipe  Hunt,  M.M.,  Dec 

Cameron,  Commander  L.,  on  Richard  F.  Burton, 
F.R.,  Dec 

Canada,  French  Canada  and  the  Dominion,  F., 
Nov,  686;  French-Canadian  Peasantry.  M.A.H., 
Nov.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  U.S.M.,  Dec 

C«nine  Fidelity,  Decay  of,  James  Sully  on,  L.  M., 
Dec 

Oassell's  Family  Magazine,  Dec,  687,  724 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  Dec,  724 
Catholic  MafAzine,  Oct,  724 
Centenarian T*atholo|Qr,  As..  Nov 
Century  Magazine,  Dec,  502,  595,  687,  734 
Cliamberlain,  J.,  on  the  Americanizatioh  of  Our 

Institutions,  N.  C,  Dec,  587 
Chambers's  Journal,  Dec,  597,  724 
Charities,  ScotS.,  Dec 
Chautauffuan,  Dec,  583,  687.  723 
Child  Life  Insurance,  Capt.  Q.  Marshall  on, 

F.R.,  Dec 

China :  Borderland  of  China,  C.M..  Dec 
Christian  Colonies  and  Brotherhoods.  Preb. 

Harry  Jones  on,  Nat.  R.,  Dec 
Christianity  and  the  State,  Sun.,  Dec 
Christie's,  Humphry  Ward  on,  Scrib  ' 
Church  Life,  New  ^sis  of.  A-,  Nov 
Churchman,  Dec,  724  I 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  and  Record, 

Nov.-Dec,  687 
Church  of  England :  Lincoln  Case  and  Anglican 

Prayer-Book.  M.,  Dec,  724 
Church  of  Scotland,  W.  E.  Gladstone  and. 

Nat.  R..  Dec,  635 
Civil  Service  and  Civil  Servants.  T.B..  Dec  j 
^'I^'Synian's  Magazine,  Dec,  721 
Clint,  Geo.  ;  a  Painter  of  Players,  E.I..  Dec 
Clubs  for  Working  Men,  Bishop  Billing  on,  E.I., 

Dec  1 
Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  Ten  Sonnets  on, 

by  T.  G.  F.  Nicholson,  U.R  ,  Nov 
Colomb,  Rear-Adml.  P.H.,  on  ihe  Seaworthiness 

•f  Our  Ships,  N.  R.,  Dec.,  on  Naval  Warfare, 

I.N.M.,  Dec 

Colonies  :  What  do  the  Colonies  want  ?  M.  M., 
Dec 

Colorado  Politics,  Com.,  Oct 

Commonwealth,  Oct.-Nov,  723 

Condition  of  the  People  :  Our  Labourers— How 

do  they  live  ?  Sun.,  Dec 
ConffiegeXlonal  Churches,  Re-organization  of, 

A.  R.,  Nov 

Constantinople  :  Who  shall  inherit  it  ?  Nat.  R., 

Dec,  685;  Constantinople  Revisited,  by  G. 

Shaw  Lefevre,  N.C.,  Dec.  595 
Consumption :  Pulmonary  Consumption.  As.. 

Nov. ;  Cure  of  Consumption  of  Dr.  Koch  {see 

under  Dr.  Koch) 
Contemporarv  Review,  Dec.  578.  588,  682,  722 
Convent  Life  in  Englmd,  E.J.,  Dec 
Cornhill,  Dec,  72.> 
Cosmopolitan,  Dec.  6S7,  723 
Cotopaxl,  Ascent  of.  G.W.,  Dec 
Country  Parsons,  L.M..  Dec 
Courtney.  W.  L.,  The  Mask  of  Descartes,  F.R., 

Dec 

Creeds  :  Non-Christian  Creeds  comparative  and 

preparative  to  Christianity,  C-M  l^  Nov 
Cricket  Curiosities  in  1890.  0.0. P..  Dec 
Crimean  War,  Sir  Bdward  Hamley  on,  B.M.« 
Dec. 

Cycling;  Cycle  Riding,  W.,  Dec;  Cycling  for 

the  Insane;  As.,  Nov 
Debtora  in  Scotland  in  the  Olden  Time,  Sun, 

Dec 

Defoe's  Political  Career,  H.  Harrison  on,  U.R., 

Nov 

Democracy  and  Wealth,  F..  Nov 

De  Quincey,  Thomas,  Two  Newly  Discovered 

Papers  by,  N.R.,  Dec.  685 
Descartes,  Mask  of ,  P.O.,  Dec 
Dieppe,  C..  Dec 

Divine  Drift  in  Human  History,  M.A.H.,  Nor 


Doctrinal  Teaching :  Shall  we  give  it  up,  H.R. 
Nov 

Dogma  in  Religion.  Prof.  Smvth  on,  A.R.,  Nov 
Dqgs:  Decay  of  Canine  Fidelity,  by  James 

Sully,  L.M.,  Dec 
Ddllinger,  Dr.,  Rev.  A.  Plununer's  Beoollections 

of,  £x.,  Dec 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres 
Dress  Reform.  G.O.P..  Dec 
Druses  of  the  Holy  Ijmd,  B.M.,  Dec,  684 
Duello  in  France,  C. 
Dutch  Magazines,  689 
Education,  Dec,  725 
Education  t  Arnold   and    Arnoldism,  Oscar 

Browning  on,  Ed.,  Dec ;  Girton,  Ed.,  Dec ; 

Articles  on  the  Kindergarten,  Kg.,  Nov ;  The 

French  Schoolboy,  M.M.,  Dec;  University 

Bxtension.  Pater.,  Dec,  581 
Bggleston,  Dr..  Autobiographical  (Formative 

influences).  F.,  Nov,  686 
Bight-Hour  Movement,  see  under  Labour 
Electric  Lighting  from  a  Sanitary  Point  of 

View.  Hy.,  Dec 
Elgin  Marbles,  Frederic  Harrison  on,  N.C,  Dec, 

Eliot,  George,  and  her  Neighbourhood,  G.H., 

Dec,  586 
Emigration,  L.H.,  Dec 
England  under  Queen  Victoria,  Sun.,  Dec 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  Dec,  687,  725 
Erckmann-Chitrian  and  their  Tales,  L.R.,  Dec 
Erskine,  Thomas,  Miss  A.  M.  Macber  on,  A«Rm 

Nov 

Ether  Drinking,  Norman  Kerr  on,  N.R.,  Dec,  593 
Expositor,  Dec,  725 

Farrar,  Archdeaon,  on  Westminster  Abbey, 

E.I..  Dec :  On  Darkest  England,  N.R.,  Dec 
Faust.  Traoslation  of,  W.  P.Andrews  on,  A.M., 

Dec 

Fells,  Mac.,  Dec 

Fiction:  Types  in  Fiction,  W.  W.  Crane  on. 
Lip.,  Dec 

Filde,  Father  Thomts.  M.,  Dec 

Finance:  The  Averted  Crash  In  the  City, 
W.  R.  Lawson  on,  F.R., Dec;  English Bankera 
and  the  Bank  of  England  Reserve,  A.  J. 
Wilson  on,  F.R.,  Dec;  The  Baring  Crlsii, 
Bank,  Dec ;  Bankera'  Business  and  the  Price 
of  Consols,  Bank,  Dec ;  Fall  in  Silver,  Bank, 
Dec 

Fireside,  Dec,  725 

Fisheries  :  Crown  Salmon  Fishings  in  Scotland, 

C.J.,  Dec 
Fishes,  L.H.,  Dec 
Flies,  Q..  Dec 

Foreign  Mllitory  Periodicals.  718 
Formative  Influences,  Dr.  Bggleston  on,  F.,  Nov 

686 

Fortnightly  Review.  Dec.  687,  723 

Forum,  Nov,  588,  6^6,  722 

France :  The  Outlook,  by  W.  H.  Hurlbert,  F  R. 
Dec ;  FraocoRussian  Alliance,  A  Smith  on, 
U.R.,  Nov ;  Rural  Life  in  the  14th  Century, 
Mdme.  James  Darmsteter  on  F.R..  Dec 

Franco-Chinese  War,  Lessons  from,  I.N.M.,  Dec 

Franklin  in  Allegory.  C.  H.  Hart  on,  C.M.,  Dec 

Freeborn,  George,  B.O.P.,  Dec 

Free  Russia,  Nov,  725 

French.  Bishop,  Missionary  Addresses  of.  C\gy, 
Dec 

French  Reviews,  582.  584,  586.  5«<9.  591,  596.  690 
Future  Punishment,  New  Testament  Teaching 

on.  Ex.  Dec 
Gambling.    A  Night  in  a  Gambling  Club, 

C.  S.  J.,  Dec ;  Gambling  at  Monte  Carlo,  A. 

Young  on.  Nat.R..  Dec 
Genesis,  Notes  on,  Ex.,  Dec 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Dee,  586,  725 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  C.F.M.,  Dec 
German  Magazines,  691 
German  Pottery.  C.F.M.,  Dec 
Gibt)ons,  Cardinal,  as  next  Pope,  580 
Girls'  Own  Paper,  Dec,  725 
Glaciers.  Recent  Views  about.  F.,  Nov 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  and  the  Church  of  Scotlaui, 

Nat  R.,  Dec,  685 
God  in  American  History,  H.R.,  Nov 
Goethe's  Relations  to  Russian  Writera,  P.L.. 

Nov 

Gold  In  the  Arts,  C.  J..  Dec 

Good  Old  Times,  A.,  Nov.  685 

Good  Words.  Dec,  68"  725 

Gospel  of  Wealth  (see  under  Wealth) 

Grahame,  Rev.  Jas..  Scots,  Dec 

Great  Thoughts,  Dec,  725 

Greece  :  The  Truth  about  Greece,  by  Prof.  A. 

N.  Jannaris,  M.M..  Dec 
Gunnery,  Predicted  Revolution  in,  C-J.,  Dec 
Harem  Life,  N.C.  Dec 


Hares,  C.J.,  Dec 

Harper's  Magazine,  Dec.  687,  733 

Harrison.  Frederic,  on  the  Elgin  Marbles,  N.C.> 

Dec,  683 
Haydn,  Composer,  Suh.,  Dec 
Heredity  and  Responsibility,  Sun..  Deo 
Heroism  :  Black  and  White,  G.O.P..  Dec 
H^HM,  Paul,  Story  by,  •*  A  Christmas  Present,' 

Highland  Monthly,  Dec.  725 

Holmes.  Oliver  W.,  But  One  Talent,  A.M..  Dec 

Homlletic  Review.  Nov,  725 

Horses  :  Carriage  Horses  and  Cobs.  Dec 

Houses  of  the  i*oor:  Rehousing  the  Poor  of 

Lordon,  H.  Cox  on,  W.R.,  Dec 
Housewife,  Dec,  725 

Hughes,  Rev.  Hugh  Price,  on  Irresponsible 

Wealth,  N.C.  Dec 
Humour  at  School,  H.  J.  Barker  on,  C  J.,  Dec, 

697 

Hurlbut,  Capt.  George,  Heroism  of,  at  Tarry- 
town,  1781,  M.A.H.,  Nov 

Huxley,  Prof.,  on  the  Keepera  of  the  Herd  of 
Swine,  N.C.  Dec,  683 

Hygiene,  Dec 

Hvpuotism,  Dangera  of.  Dr.  St.  C.  Thomas  on, 

iV.R.,  Dec 
Ibsen,  Henrik,  K.  Parkes  on.  Sun,  Dec 
Icebergs,  L.T.,  Deo 

Iddesleigh.  First  Earl  of,  see  under  Sir  Stafford 

Northcote 

Idealism  and  the  Masses,  R.  B.  Cuninghame 

Grahame  on,  N.C,  D>ec 
Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Magazine,  Dec, 

725 

Illustrating  of  Books,  T.B..  Dec 
"  In  Darkest  Bngland,"  see  under  Salvation 
Army 

Indian  Infant  Marriage  and  Enforced  Widow- 
hood, C.N.I.,  Dec ;  and  H.  H.  Risley  on, 
B.N.,  Dec,  578 
Indians,  Wisdom  of,  by  R.  Gamett,  U.R.,  Nov 
Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London,  P.  Nonnan  on, 

E.  J.,  Dec 

Insurance :   Child  life  Insurance,  Capt.  P. 

Marshall  on,  F  R..  Dec 
Ireland :  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  Purchase 

Bill.  W.R..  Doc 
Irish  Monthly,  Dec,  725 
Italian  Magazines,  694 
Japan.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  on,  Scrtb,  Dec 
Jews:  Our  Brother— The  JeW,  Com.,  Oct. ;  The 

Duty  of  Christendom  to  the  »ews.  Mis.  R., 

Nov 

Johnston.  H.  H.,  on  South  Central  Africa, 

Pater.,  Dec 
Journalism  ;  Newspaper  Work,  Com.,  Oct 
Journal  of  Bducation,  Dec,  725 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  Oct,  725 
Ken41worth,  Warwick,  and  Amy  Bobsart,  SCPib, 

Dec 

Khayyam,Omar,  and  his  "  Rubalyj^t,"  C.,  Dec ; 

Nat.  R.,  Dec 
Kindergarten.  Nov.  725 
King's  Own,  Dec,  725 

Kingston  University,  Canar"',  N.E.M.,  Nov 
Kneipp  Pfarrer,  and  the  Worishofen  Water- 

Cure,  B.M..  Dec.  577 
Koch,  Dr.,  Character  Study  of,  N.R..  Dec,  685  : 

Consumption  Cure  of;  Dr.  E.  Berdoe  cm, 

F.  R..  Dec 

Labour  Questions :  Labour  and  Capital,  Com., 
Oct.  ;  The  Eight  Houra  Movement ;  F.  Pin- 
cott  on,  Nat.  K..  Dec.  685 ;  and  L.  Ramsay  on. 
W.R..  Dec ;  Factory  Acts.  Past  and  Present. 
Hy.,  Dec ;  D.  Thompson's  History  of  Labour, 
Lt.,  Oct,  590 

Ladies'  Treasury,  Dec,  725 

Lavoisier,  C.R.,'Dec 

Law  and  the  Lawyers :  Origins  of  Common 

Law,  Sir  F.  Pollock  on,  C.R.,  Dec,  682  :  Poor 

Man's  Justice,  A.,  Nov,  694 
Lecky,  W.  E.  H..  Last  Volumes  of ;  W,  O'Connor 

Morris  on,  Mac.  Dec 
Lefevre,  G.  Shaw,  on  Constantinople,  N.C,  Dec, 

595 

Leisure  Hour,  Dec,  687,  725 
Leprosy,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Knollys  on,  B.M.,  Dec 
Lescher,  Hermann,  City  Magnste,  M.S..  Dec 
Liddon,  Canon,  A.R.,  Nov,  583 ;  Chaut.,  Dec, 
583 

Life  and  Work.  Dec 

Lincoln  Ritualist  Case  and  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
Book,  M..  Dec,  587 
Llppincott's  Monthly.  Dec,  592,  697,  72S 
Little  Folks.  Dec.  725 

London  Life,  Undercurrents  of.  CS.J.,  Dec 
Longevity:  Science  of  Old  Age.  L.H.,  Deo; 
Centenarian  Pathokigy,  As..  Nor 
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Loognum's  MagaHne,  Dee,  MO,  736 
Lucifer,  Nov,  679.  7S5 
Lunacy :  Cycling  for  the  Insane,  As-,  Nov 
JUacauIay,  Lord,  Boyhood  of,  B.O.P..  Dec 
McKinley  Tariff,  see  under  United  SUtes 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  Dec,  687,  7:25 
Magazine  of  American  History,  Nov,  733 
Magazine  of  Art,  Dec. 
Malbrouk,  O&ateau,  Nat.  R.  Dec 
Manning,  Cardinal,  on  Irreeponsible  Wealth, 
N-C^Dec 

Marriage  and  Marriage  Lawa  :  Hindu  Infant 
Marriage  {see  under  bidia) ;  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  G.O  P.,  Dec  ' 

Marsden.  Kate,  aiH  her  Mission  to  Rac3ia  and 
Siberia.  G.e.P.,  Dec 

Medical  Teaching,  Old  and  New,  As.,  Nov 

Meikleiohn,  Prof!,  Ed.,  Dec 

M&lroee,  Prosper,  Walter  Pater  on,  F.  R  ,  Dec 

Merry  Bngland,  Dec,  687 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  Dej,  7i6 

Military  Periodicals,  Foreign,  697.  718 

Miller, llugh.  P.M.M.,  Nov 

MlllionaU^  (see  under  Wealth) 

Missionary  Review,  Nov, 

Missions,  Comity  of  Missions.  CM  I  ,  Dec; 
St.  Paul,  Our  Model  of  Hopeful  Missionary 
Perseverance.  CM.!..  Deo  ;  Dilllcultiee  of 
Modem  Missions.  A.M.M.,  Deo  :  In  Anticipa- 
tion of  the  February  Simultaneous  Meetings. 
C.M.I.,  Nov:  China,  A.R.,  Nov;  Uganda. 
Rev.  U.  H.  Walker's  Letters.  C.M.I..  Nov. ; 
Madagascar,  Mis.  R..  Nov. ;  Congo,  Miss  H. 
P.  Clark  on.  Mis.  R.,  Nov 

Mississippi  River,  Sunset  on.  A.,  Nov 

MlssourTVall^  to  Omaha,  M.,  Dec 

Month,  Dec  587,  736 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore,  Dec, 
736 

Monthly  Medical  Review.  580 
Monthly  Observer,  Nov,  736 
Monthly  Pkcket,  Dec.  736 
Moral  Chemistry,  C.M.,  Dec,  505 
Morelli,  A.  F.  Jacassy  on,  Serib.,  Dee 
Mosstroopers,  M.  C.  Dee 
Motherhood,  Talent  of,  Nat.  R..  Dec,  503 
Murray's  Magazine,  Deo,  687,  736 
Music  Magadnes  and  Music  In  other  Magazines, 

Napoleon  I.,  Character  Study  of,  L.H..  Dec 
Nation:  Can  a  Nation  have  a  Religion?  by 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  CM.,  Deo 
NationaUst,  Nov,  736 
National  Review,  Dec,  503,  685,  733 
Nature  Notes,  Nov,  736 

Navies,  British  and  Foreign :  Are  our  Ships 
Seaworthy  T  by  Lord  Brassey,  NJK..  Dec,  685 : 
and  by  Beai^Adm.  P.  H.  Oolorob,  N.R..  Dec. 
685;  Loesofthe^irrpaU,  Adm.  Sir  Geo.  Bl<k>tt 
on,  U.S  M.,  Dec.;  National  Insurance,  Sir  Ge ). 
Tryon  on.  U.S.M.,  Dec. ;  Naval  Cadets.  P  R  . 
Dec.;  Naval  Ofllcers,  with  Service  Informa- 
tion, U.S.M.,  Dec  ;  A  Naval  Episode,  I.N.M.. 
Dec;   Naval  W&riar^  Rear-Adm.  P.  H. 
Colomb  on.  I.N.M.,  Dec;  Naval  Code  of 
PunMimeut.  B.Q.P.,  Dec ;  Foreign  Military 
Periodicals,  718 
N^^roef  of  tbe  United  States,  see  under  Race 
Newbury :  A  Berkshire  town  and  ite  Remem- 
brances. G.M..  Dec,  586 
New  Bngland  Magazine,  Nov,  733 
Newgate  of  New  Bngland,  N.E.M.,  Nov 
Newman.  Cardinal,  A.M.,  Dec 
New  Review,  Dec,  503,  685.  723 
Newspaper  Work,  Com.,  Oct. 
New  Testament :  American  Revision  of,  ClS7> 
Dec ;  New  Testament  Discussion :  Leading 
Problems.  H.R..  Nov 
Nineteenth  Century.  Dec.  5^7.  588,  683,  733 
North  American  Beview.  Nov,  581,  irJ 
Northcote.  Sir  Stafferd,  First  Bari  of  Iddesleigh, 
T.B.f  Dec 

Norwich,  Cunningham  Geikie  on,  G.W.,  Deo 
Novels  (see  under  Fiction). 


Ffttenioetor  Review.  Dec.  581,  684,  723 
Patriotic  Air*,  J.  Cuthbert  Uadden  on,  B.I., 
Deo 

Photographic  Reporter,  Nov 

Photography  (see  also  Contents  of  Wi'son's 
Photographic  Magazine) ;  Portrait  Photo- 
graphy by  Artificial  Lights.  A.W.,  Dec 

Phrenological  Journal,  Nov,  736 

Poet  Lore,  Nov,  73.1 

Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  503 

Political  Apostate,  by  James  Sully.  M.M.,  Dee 

Portuguese  Periodicals 

Pottery,  German,  C.F.M.,  Dec 

Prayers  Subjective  and  Objective,  A.R.,  Nov 

Preachers'  Magarine,  N«v,  736 

Press :  Newspaper  Work,  Com..  Oct 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  Nov.  736 

Prisona  t  The  New  Bngland  Newgate,  N.E  M., 
Nov 

Prof  esaors  in  America.  Dr.  E.  B.  Hale  on,  N.E.M. 

Nov 

Protestant  Samaritan,  M.E.,  Dec 
Public  Opinion.  Shibboleth  of,  F.,  Nov,  686 
Pulmonary  Consumption.  As.,  Nov 
Puritan  Birthright,  1I.A.H.,  Nov 
Pushkin.  P.L..  Nov 
Quiver.  Dec,. 736 

Race  Problems  cf  America :  The  Third  Estate 
of  the  South.  N.B.M..  Nov ;  A  Yankee  Visitor 
in  the  South,  N.E  M..  Nov;  Progress  of  the 
Negro,  F.,  Nov 
Racing :  Retrospect  of  the  Seaaon,     Sir  Geo. 

Chetwynd,  N.R..  Dec 
Railways  t  In  the  Booking  Office,  L.H.,  Dec ; 

Zone  Tariff.  PateP.,  Dec.  631 
Registration  Reform.  PatOP.,  Dec 


Religion :  Can  a  Nation  have  a  Religion  ?  by 

and 


Old  Testament  and  New  Reformation,  Ex.,  Dec 
Open  Spaces,  Preservation  of,  N,N<  Nov 
Oriental  Archeology,  Latest  Results,  C.S.,  Dec 
Parents'  Review,  Dee,  736 
Parliament :  In  Peril  from  Parliament,  by  Earl 

Grey,  N  C,  Dec;  Parliament  on  Circuit, 

PaUP.,  Dec,  684 
PAter,  Walter,  on  Prosper  M^rimee.  F.R..  Dec 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  C.M  ,  Dec. ;  Religion 
Science,  Conflict  between.  A.R.,  Nov 
Rell^ons,  Two,  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  on,  C.R.,  Dec 

ReveUtlon,  W.  W.  McLane  on,  H.R.,  Nov 
Ripon  Abbey,  Ant.,  Dec 
Ritualism  :  The  L  nooln  Case  Anglican  and  the 

Prayer-book,  M.,  Dec 
Robsart,  Amy,  Kenllworth  and  Warwick,  Seplb. 
Dec 

Rodney,  Lord,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  U.S.M., 

Dec 

Rogers,  Prof.  Thorold,  H.  de  B.  GibMns  on. 

W.R.,  Dec 
Roman  Customs,  Popular,  III..  Sun.  Deo 
Roman  Life,  Scenes  from,  by  Prof.  Church, 
S|in.  Dec 

Rural  Life  in  France  In  the  14th  Century,  F.R., 
Dec 

Russia  :  The  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  A.  Smith 
on.  U.R..  Nov ;  Russion  Secret  SUte  Trial,  A. 
Smith  on,  C.R.,  Dec;  Six  Months  with  a 
Russian  Family.  I.N.M..  Dec;  The  Jewish 
Question.  PatOP,,  Dec,  684 
Russian  Magazines  ,604 

Salvation  A*iny  and  General  Booth's  Social  Pb*ns 
and  nis  **  In  Darkest  Bng'iand  and  toe  \^'ay 
Out,"  A.R.,  Nov..  M*.  Dec. ;  Archdeacon 
FVurar  on,  N  R.,  Dec. ;  F.  Peek  on,  C.  R.,  Dec 
Samson,  Poem  by  M.  O.  W..  High.  M.,  Deo 
Scandinavian  Magazines,  t'05 
Scotland:  Ancient  North  Scotland.  Hlffh  _  , 
Deo. ;  Home  Rule.  Scots.,  Dec. ;  The  Churoh 
of  Scotland.  W  E.  Gladstone  on,  Nat.  R.,  Dec 
Scots  Magazine,  Dec,  736 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  J.  Dennis  on.  G.W..  Dec  ; 
Journal  of.  T.  B.,  Dec ;  Amy  Robsart,  Kenll- 
worth. and  Warwick.  SOPlb.,  Dec 
Scribner's  Manszine,  Dec,  736 
Sea  Belles,  CFTM.,  Dee 
Sea  Waves,  C  J.,  Dec 
Sex  in  Mind,  A.,  Nov 

Shakespeare :  As  You  Like  It,  Andrew  Lang  on, 

H.M..  Nov 
Shorthand  Magazines 
Slavery  in  British  Coloniea,  M.,  Dec 
Slavonic  Customs,  C.J.,  Dec 
Snakes,  B  0  P..  Dec 

Socialism.  Histories  of,  by  Prof.  Flint,  G.  W., 
Dec ;  and  by  Alice  Oldbam,  Nat.  R  .  Dec  ; 
State  Socialism  and  Popular  Right,  C.R.,  Dec, 
683 

Spanish  Periodicals,  680 

Spiders,  Arthur  Somerset  on.  L.M.,  Dec 

Sport :  Frauds  of  Sport,  B.M.,  Dec 


Stael.  Mdme,  de.  Tin..  Dec 
Stanley-Bmin  Expedition,  see  under  AfrioB 
Statesman,  Oct,  5M),  733 
Stevenaoo,  Robert  Louis,  G.  T  ,  Dec 
Streets  of  London,  Morley  Roberts  on,  M.  Il« 
Dec 

Stuart,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Biographical,  CIgy..  De 
Sun,  Dec,  736 
Sunday  at  Home,  Dec.  733 
Suuday  Mag^ziiie,  Dec,  726 
Sunday*Momlng  in  Bird  Fair.  C.S  J.,  Dec 
Sunset  on  the  lussissippi,  A.  Nov 
Switzerland,  In  the  loe  Region,  L.T..  Dec 
Sydney  Quarterly  Magazine.  S  'pt,  580 
Tariff  of  the  United  States,  see  under  United 
Stages 

Tarrytown,  1781,  and  the  Heroism  of  Capt.  G. 

Huribut.  M.A.H.,  Nov 
Taxation.  Imperial  and  Local,  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer 

on.  C.R.,  Dec,  588 
Technical  Agricultural  Education,  Nat.R..  Dee 
Temple  Bar,  Deo 

Theatres  and  the  Drama:  Mr.  Tree's  Monday 
Nights,  F.  R.,  Dec. :  Future  American  Drama, 
D.  Boucicault  on,  A..  Nov.  585 
Tinsley's  Magazine,  Dec.  736 
Tobacco,  AWhiff  of,  CM  ,  Dec 
Tokay,  C  J.,  Dec 

Tolstoi  aud  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  F.,  Nov 
Tonga :  A  Recent  Chapter  in  Toogan  History, 
B.M.,  Dec 

Trade  League  against  England,  L.  J.  Jennings 

on,  N.C,  Dec,  683 
Troup,  Lieut.  J.  Rose,  on  Mr.  Stanley's  Rear- 
Guard,  F.R.,  Dec 
Tuberculosis  and  Dr.  Koch's  Cure  (see  under 

Dr.  Koch) 
Turgenlef  as  a  FOet.  A..  Nov.  685 
Umar  of  Nishapur,  Nat.R..  Dec ;  C.,  Deo 
United  Service  Magazine.  Dec,  733 
United  States  (see  also  under  Race  Prcblems). 
McKinley  Tariff,  Up..  I>ec.:  The  Six  New 
States,  P.,  Nov.  ;  Cokirado  Politics.  Com.. 
Oct.;  Western  Farm  Mortgages,  F..  Nov. 
686  ;  The  Embattled  Farmers.  F..  No\'.  588 ; 
the  Elections  and  the  McKinley  Bill.  PateP.. 
Dec 

United  SUtes  Looking  Outward,  A  M.,  Dec.  500 

Universal  Review.  Nov.  578,  736 

Universities  t  Universities  and  the  Counter^ 
Reformation.  Mae.,  Dec.;  Fifty  Years  of 
KUigston  University,  N.E.M..  Nov.;  the 
Pro^ssorof  America,  E.E.,  Hale  oa  N  E.M.* 
Nov 

University  of  the  South  Magazine.  Nov.  736 
University  CorresTOndent.  Nov.  15.  736 
Vaughan,  Henry.  Ifac.,  Dec 
Venetian  WelU,  W.  Scott  on,  U  R..  Nov 
Vers  de  Society  G.O.P..  Dec 
Vhiet.  Alexander,  C.R.,  Dec.  683 
Warwick,    Kenllworth,   and   Amy  Robsart, 
Scplb..  Dec 

Washington,  George,  and  his  Ancestral  Home» 
K.I.,  Dec 

Watches :  Old-fashioned  Watches.  L.F..  Dec 
Water-Cure  of  Pfarrer  Kneipp,  B.  M..  Dec.  671 
Water  Supply,  W.  M.  Torrens  on.  Mac-  Dec 
Wealth:     Irresponsible     Wealth;  Cardinal 
Bianningon.  N.  C..  Dec.  588 :  Dr.  H.  Adler  oa 
N.C.  Dec ;  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  on.  N.C. 
Deo 

WelU,  Holy,  Ant..  Deo 
WeUh  Manzines 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  Nov.  726 
Westminster  Abbey.  Nooks  and  Corners,  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  on.  E.I..  Dec 
Westminster  Review.  Dec.  733 
Wheat  Crops  of  the  World.  Bank,  Dee 
Whitman.  Walt,  Poem  by,  **To  the  Sunset 
Breeze."  Lip.,  Dec,  503;  on  Poets,  N.A.R.,. 
Nov,  581 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  Nov.  1  and  15 

Women  and  Women's  Work 

Woman  Suffrage :  Economic  Aspects,  by  R.  B., 
Haldane,  CVR.,  Dec.  683;  Women  as  Publio 
Servants,  Louisa  Twhihig  on,  N.C,  Dec» 
683 ;  Girton,  Ed..  Dec 

Words,  Depravation  of,  CM.,  Deo  ' 

Work,  Dec.  736 

Worker's  Monthly,  Dec,  726 

Yankee  Dodges,  L  H.,  Dec 

Zone,  Tariff,  PatOP.,  Dec,  63i 


NOTICE-The  SOLE  AGENCY  for  the  ADVERTISEMENTS  of  the  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS' 
has  been  TRANSFERRED  to  J.  HADDON  &  CO.,  3  &  4,  Bouverie  Street.  Fleet  Street.  EC 
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Frondsplece : 
Photograph  Portrait  of  THE  EDITOR 
at  his  (leslc. 
Character  Slietch — 

-Qs,  DR.  KOCH'S  CURE  FOR  A 
CONSUMPTION. 

Full  description  and  sketch.  Illustrated. 
HISTORY  OF   THE  YEAR   IN  CARICATURE, 
By  the  Caricaturists  of  the  World. 
A  RUSSIAN  ARTIST  AND  APOSTLE, 
With  seTcral  full-page  Illustrations. 
In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out:  Record  of  Progress. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  MR.  PARNELL. 
A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Christmas  Literature  of  the  Year, 


FEATURES  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

GOOD  WORK  FOR  CHRIST3IASTIDE  : 

A  Magic  Lantern  Missi.tn.    By  the  Editor. 
Christmas  Books  for  the  Colonies,  liy  Lady 
Aberdeen. 

Work  for  the  Children.  By  the  Founder  of 

the  Dicky  Bird  Society. 
Preparing  for  Holiday  Camps  next  yrar. 
How  to  form  a  Workman's  Club.     By  tlie 

Bishop  of  Bedford. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MOXTH:-Gems  from 

Reid^s    Life  of  Lord  Houghton.*' 
Reminiscences  of  Tolstoi's  Youth. 
Pictures  from  Oberammergau. 
Phonetic  Reform.    By  Isaac  Pitman. 


ARTICLES  NOTICED. 


I* 


A  Miraculous  Wat«  r-curer  in  Bavaria. 
The  Magic  Rainmakers  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Stanley  as  Leader  and  Guide. 
A  Poet  on  Poets.    By  Walt  Whitman. 
How  to  put  down  Obstruction.  By  Mr.  Chamberlain  11 
Life  in  Mberia  Sixty  Yi  ars  Ago. 
Africa  as  the  Black  Indies.    Py  M.  de  Vogne. 
The  Failure  of  the  American  Drama.    By  Dion 

Boucicault. 
Who  will  be  next  Pope? 
The  Talent  for  Motherhood. 
The  Law  and  the  Lawyers  in  November 
Portraits  and  Autographs. 


iffice:  MOWBRAY  HQugfy^^SS^^^^S^^^R^ 


r. 


Invested  Funds 
ProfttB  JDivided 
Paid  in  OlaimB 


£4,400,000 
4,000,000 
7,700,000 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 


For 
Mutual  Life 
Assurance. 


ESTABUSHSD 
1835. 


See  Ptt)Bpectna  fPage  17)  for  Particulars  of  ENDOWMENT- AS8URANCB  POLICIES  combining  LIFE  ASSURANa  i 
MINIMUM  COST  with  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

ARTHUR  SMITHBR,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


THE 
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BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER. 

In  UM  by  th«  Qov«rnm«nt  D«|iartm«nts.  th«  •*Hlk  of 
nclAnd.  th«  RAilway  OI«aHns  Hou«tt,  and  th«  iMdlni^ 
MteHwAy,  Doek,  and  InMirmnea  Oomimniss,  LmgaA  and 


Oomm*rolal  PIrms. 


rOB  Tn  LIBBART. 


Write  for  the  ophilont  of  Pnctioal  Uaen  aa  to  the  tdvMitages  of 

'  VISIBLE  WRITING.  AUTOMATIC  UNE  SPACIMi,  . 

A  DUPUCATC  KEY-BOARD,  AHD  THE  BAR  LOCK.  ^ 

Sold  for  Cash,  also  on  the  Easy  Payment  System,  or 
Let  on  Hire.    Correspondence  invited. 

The  Typewriter  Co.,  Ld.,  12ft  14,  Queen  Victoria  SL,  London,  E.C. 


40.  North  John  St.,  Liverpool.   3ft,  Market  St.,  Mancbecter.  Bxchangs 
Buililinsa.  Caidiff.  22,  KenfioM  Sf...  Qlsagow.    385,  Uttle  ColUiu  St.. 
Melbourne. 


WM.  POLSON'S 

MANUFACTURED     (JOXVjS       i!  IjU  U  XV.  ^0      "AJESTY  Jl 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


QOEEN. 


HBALThVUL  and  DELICIOUS  FOOD  for  GbUdien  and  Invalids:  THK  BEST  KNOWN  MATEBIAL  FOB 
PUDDINGS,  CUSTABDS,  CAKBS,  BLANO  MANGB,  and  a  variety  of  deUcious  Preparations  for  the  Table 

USBD  IN  THB  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEABS 

Wm.  Poison  &  Co.,  Paisley  and  London. 


KOtXKeo^  eOTl  vyialveiv"    (Health  is  Beauty.) 


SOUTHALLS'  "SAfllTARY  TOWELS 


I 


(PATKNTKD.) 

Used  on  Lafid  and  Sea.— SAVES  WASHING. 
PRICE  PER  PA^'JET  (of  1  dozen.)   Is.,  2s.,  and  28.  9^ 

4  FROM  LA^.CS*  OUTFITTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
For  Sample  Ficketa  write  to  tv  Lady  Maxagrr.  17.  Bull  Strkkt.  BxRMixGHAX^Post  Free  V'S,  93,  m\  3 : 

Wholesale  Agents:  Lo>  Ion— Sharp,  Pebrik  k  Co.,  31.  Old  Change ;  and  Staplet  &  Suit 
London  Wall.  Manchester^PEEL,  Watson  &  Co. ;  and  S.  &  J.  Watts  k  Co.  (Lin^  Departoiesi 
Glasgow— J.  P.  Habbington.  Bdinburgh— McRitchib  k  Fisheb.  Continental  Address— I 
Rue  lyUKes,  Paris. 

SOUTHALL  BROS.  &  BARCLAY,  BIRMINGHAM, 

-^NTEBS  AND  SO&B~MANj[JFAOTURBB|^LC 


Advertisements. 


TWELVE  REASONS 

WHY  I  SHOULD  ASSURE 


IN  THE 


Sun  Life  Office 


BdOaUBO  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  our  Institutions, 
do«s  a  first-class  legitimate  Life  Assurance  business  only,  and  ia 
not  subjected  to  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  hazardous  risks. 

Because  the  expenses  of  Its  establlshmeiits  are  shared  with  the  Sun 
Fire  OfBce— the  oldest  purely  Fire  Office  in  the  world— thua  giving 
it  an  advantage  over  other  purely  Life  Offices. 

BecaUM  it  is  exceptionally  strong,  having  £36  of  Invested  Funds 
against  every  £100  of  Assurance  on  its  books,  or  equal  to  12  years 
income  in  hand. 

Because  none  of  its  Funds  are  in  Irish  Mortgages,  while  many 
Offices  are  thus  heavilv  invested,  and  several  have  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  of  their  funds  in  morttcages  on  land  or  property,  both 
of  which  securities  have  depreciated  enormously  of  late  years. 

Because  it  assumes  a  low  rate  of  interest  in  its  valuations,  deals 
with  net  premiums  only,  and  leaves  future  profits  wholly  unan- 
ticipated. It  assumes  only  3  per  cent.,  while  some  other  Offices 
assume  as  high  a  rate  as  4  per  cent. 

Because  its  Profits  are  divided  In  aetiuU  cash— one  of  the  best  proofs 
of  present,  as  well  as  one  of  the  t>e8t  guarantees  of  future  strength. 
**Auy  rotten  offioemaydeclarea  large  reversionary  Bonus."— rrufA. 


7.  Because  it  s  a  feature  of  the  Office  to  give  its  Policy-holders  rnnder 
all  ordinary  tables)  three  Bonus  Options  at  eadi  Division  of  Profits, 
▼is. :  Cash,  Addition  to  the  aum  aaaured.  or  Beduction  of  Premium, 
without  regard  to  the  atate  of  health  of  the  aasured. 

8*  Because  its  Bonuses  are  exceptionally  handsome,  its  Cask  Bonuses 
being  larger  than  the  Hevertionary  Bonuses  of  some  other  Offices. 
At  last  Division  an  average  of  £3  12b.  was  returned  in  Cash  out  of 
every  £10  paid  in  premiums.  The  net  coat  of  ihe  assurance  is  thus 
much  reduced. 

9.  Because  its  Bonuses  are  payable  as  soon  as  declared.— In  most 
Offices  they  are  not  payable  until  the  Policy  Is  five  years  old. 

it.  Because  it  guarantees  a  substantia]  Surrender  Value,  and  no  Pol^cjv 
of  which  a  Surrender  Value  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Society 
can  lapse. 

IL  Because  its  claims  are  payable  immediately  on  matnrity,  or  on  proct 
of  death ;  thus  furnishing  ready  cash  when  most  wanted^ 

12.  Because  the  latest  improvement*  introduced  by  the  Society  makeiti 
Policies  unique,  and  render  them  more  marketable,  and  more 
readily  negotiable  than  those  of  any  other  Office. 


Apply  for  New  Prospectus  at  the  Chief  Office,  68,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C., 

To  HAHRLS  C.  L.  SAUNDEllS,  General  Manarror. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


CLOUDY 
HOUSEHOLD 


AMMONIA 


Marvellous  Preparation, 
Refreahing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Invaluable  for  Toilet  Purposes, 
Unexcelled  Cleansing  Preparation 

For  the  Hair, 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots 
From  Clothing,  dc. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 
Cleans  Plate  and  Jeiue/lery. 
Is.  BotUe  for  6  to  10  Baths,  of  all  GROCERS.  CHEMISTS,  &c. 


8CBUBB  &  CO., 


IS,  RIO  CROM 
•TRKBT, 


LONDON,  S,E, 


Cheaper  J&  lore  Katritioosthan  Extract  of  Beef  Oolj, 
▲ 


BEEF  AND    VEGETABLjl^S  COMBINED 

For  Soups,  Gravies,  HMliMbi^ilfS, 
&c.  Cookery  BmAc 

F.  KING       CO..  I.iiiiitMd    ?,-r,,  CnmoniiN-    SfT^oct.  r.orvi  ~.t' 


EXQUISITE  MODEL.    PERFECT  FIT.    GUARAMTBBD  WEAR. 


THB 


PATENT 


Y^N 

Diagonal  S<^am  Corset 

Patente<l  in  En^lana    id  on  the  Continent. 
IVill  not  split  in  the  setznis  nor  ttar  in  the  Fabric. 

Made  in  White.  Black,  and  all  the  Fashionable 
Colonrt  snd 
Shades,  In 
Italian  Cloth. 
Satin,  and 
Cloutil ;  also  in 
the  new  Sani- 
^  tary  Woollen 

Three  Gold  Medals. 

_  "<?M         ltd..  68  lid..  7».  lid.  perpafr,  and  upwarr... 

WOLlWa.—Bewwreofwtirthlt^^  E very  gen uineY&N  Corset 

feSSMS^SJ*,!^!.^  SiSSi® '  ^'nffi'  1  «  oval  on  \ht  lining, 
■old  \v  the  FTiBcipal  Drmptn  aorLadlet'Ontfltten  in  tbemited  XtndoiQ  Bl 


AWARDED  SEVEn  PRIZE  MEDALSa 


msfwet,  the  points  being  rounded  toy  a  new  process. 

N.B.— Attention  is  also  drawn  to  their  New  "Graduatcci  Series  of 
Pons,"  which  orfers  the  novel  advantage  of  each  pattern  I'cing  made  il^ 
4  degrees  of  flexibility. 

Assorted  Sample  Box  of  either  series  for  7  Stamps,  from 


&  BBANDAUER  &  GO.'S  KN  INIKS. 
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HIGBSST    BFOBBD^  RSOQBD. 


The  Hammond  won  all  the  prizes  in  the  late 
American  typewriter  contest,  by  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  five  printers,  representing  the  largest 
establishments  in  America  ;  .  2,772  contestants, 
representing  all  leading  machines.  > 

A  oheque  for  37,267.50  recently  receivied  irom 
U.5.  Treasury  for  78  Hammonds. 

Wtf      DO      NOT      QIVb"  THBM  AWAYI 


THE    HAMMOND    TYPEWRITER   CO..    50,   QUEEN   VICTORIA  STREET. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


TBS  LtFX  OF  FXRDIKAiaD  BffAOKLLAN,  and  the  First  I 

Clrcnmnavigation  of  the  Globe.     By  F.  H.  H.  QUILLE-  1 
MAHEl.  M.A.,  yi  B..  Author  of  the  ** Cruise  of  the  Marchesa." 

Crown  >vo.  Cloth,  lUustra'ccl.  price  49.  6d. 
"  A  most  interesting  account  of  otic  of  the  most  wonderful  featc  of 
encrir\'  and  darirtjever  iierforme<l  hy  mortal  m»n."— .V(.  Jamex*s  Gazette. 
HOMB  LIFS  ON  AN  OSTRICH  FARM.    By  ANNIE  MAR 

TIX.   C:own  H\o.  Cloth,  Illuntrated,  price  7».  6d.   "Nothing  haa 

hten  ia«''l»*hed  for  a  long  tinu*  in  the  way  of  light  literature  which  I 

can  gi  V.'  more  uHniitigated  satit^faction  tHan  this  \)oo)l"— Manchester 

Kjcnitir.tr.  , 
"Therpi-!  net  an  uninteresting  fiage  In  this  entertaining  .book."—  I 
St.  James  5  G'uettc.  '  I 

.Wx  AV'-.M,  with  r.rtri'it  and  Obituary  Xotire. 
THR  UNKNOWN  HORN  OF  AFRICA.    By  the  late  F.  M. 

JAMLS.  il.A    Cn.wn  8\m.  ll'ustratetl,  price  7s.  ftl.   "A  book  to 

phaft'  everj'oue— «;o  d  to  h  •.•  (lie.  entertaining  to  i)eru»e,  and 

deligJjtful  to  I  «ok  at."— IT/tV Ti  v.'/  Hevievc, 

LONDON :  32,  FLEET  STREET. 


THB  DZVSIiOPaaNT  OF  AFRICA.  By  A.  SILVA  WUITt 
Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Qeograpaical  Society.  Demy  8vo.  with 
14  Coloured  lla^,  price  lU.  •  ' 

ACROSS  RAST  AFRICAN  OLACIRRS:  Being  aaAooonottf 

Uie  First  Ascent  of  Mount  Kilima  Njaro.  By  Dr.  HANS  MBYBL 
Super-royal  8vo,  beautifully  Illustrated,  price  Xis.  DeUiled  lift  oo 
application. 

PHILIP'S  IMPKRIAL  ATLAS  OF  THR  WORLD:  ASeita 

of  »0  Maps  (size  22  in:  b/  26  in.),  with  an  Index  of  200,000  refereooei. 
New  Edit  on.  imperial  folio,  half  moroccj  or  russla,  price  In  fall 
morocco,  price  £10  lOs.— A  msgnifioent  Chrietmas  present.  "After 
an  examinstlon  of  iU  oontenU  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  ooii- 
sioiis  of  the  least  imporUnoe."— .Stflndord.  DeUiled  proipectos. 
with  specimen  map,  seat  gratis  on  application.  %*  Tkis  £ft<«^ 
contains  a  very  fine  map  of  Africa  on  a  large  sco/e,  showing  all  tM 
latest  boundaries  according  to  the  recent  agreements. 


THE   PATENT  RESERVOIR  PENHOLDER 

3/6  —-^-rmrmmmm  3/6 


miSD  WITH 


on.' t ruction  of  the  hnlderaffords  absolute  security  against  leakage,  and  preiei'ves  the  Ink  for  any  length  of  time. 

Cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of  orrter,  being  m«de  entirely  of  hard  vulcanite.  ^ 
IRIDIUH.POINT£D  HON-OORBODIBLE  PEN.  3/6;  WFfH  IBIDIUM-FOUITED  QOLD  FBHB,  5/-  A  U«  U(R 
Sold  by  all  StAt toners.   Wholesale  only  by  the  Manufacturers, 

THOS.  DB  LA  RUB  &  CO.,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  B.C. 

"ISOBATH"  CONSTANT-LEVEL  INKSTAND 

(Patented).  Constructed  on  a  New  Principle,  eecuring  nnique  advantages. 

His  a  lirge  Reservoir  of  Ink,  secure  irom  dust  and  evaporation,  and  a  small  Dipping  Well  in 
which  the  Ink  is  always  maintained  at  the  same  level.   Self-acting,  ft  requirea  no  attention. 
Also,  tho  "ISOBATH'*  MUOILAQB  JAR. 
Mai  E  IN  ▲  Vjlbiety  ofUseful  avd  ORXAMcirrAL  Forms.  Adapted  rem. jlll  Climates. 
Prices  from  FIVK  SHILLINGS  to  TWO  GUINRAS. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers.   Wholesale  only  by  the  Manufacturers, 
THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.O. 


THE  CALICRAPH  WRITING  MACHINE. 

Hl^liest  ^ward  a&d  Qold  Medal,  Faris,  1889. 

The  Fastest,  most  Durable,  Easiest  operated  Type  Writer  in  the  market 
The  wriUng  can  be  press-copied  and  manifolded. 
Saves  labour,  time,  and  money. 

For  specimens  of  work  and  prices,  apply  to— 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.'S  BRANCH,  COVENTitir 

OR  TO 

T.  DiVISON,  General  Ageijt,  92,  Qneeq  Street,  Ciieapside,  London,  EX. 
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THE  THEOSOPiilGAL  PyfiLtSHHI&  SOGIEmfUBUOATIONS. 

7,   DUKB   Sl^E^a-^-'ADSM^I,  liOlWCfN,  W.C 


The  Secret  Doetrind  :  The  Synthesis  of  Science,  Religion, 
and  Philosophy,  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
"At  once  remarkable  and  interesting— remarkable  for  its 
wide  range  of  curious  and  ancient  lore,  interesting  for  the  Kght 
it  throws  on  the  religions  of  tiie  world/*— -Po/^  Jfall  Gazette. 

IsiS  Unveiled  :  a  Master  Key  to  the  Mysteries  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Science  and  Theology.     By  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
2  vols.   Price  £2  2s.,  post  free. 

Numbers  :  Their  Occult  Power  and  Mystic  Virtue.  Being" 
a  Itesumi  of  Uie  Views  of  tlie  Kabbalists;  Pj'thagoreans, 
Chaldean  MirgH  a»id  Adepts  of  India.     By  W.  Wynn 
Westcott.-  l^'print?d  from  **  Lucifer."   Price  4s.,  post  free. ' 

The  Blossom  and  the  Fruit :  The  True  Story  of  a  Black 
Ma^cian ;  a  tahi  of .  Mystejy  and  Adventure.   By  Mabel 
Collins.    Price  2s.,  post  free. 

The  Key  to  TheOSOphy,  Madame  Blavatsky*s  New  Book. 
Being  a  clear  Exposition,  in  the  form  of  Question  and 
Answer,  of  the  Ethics,  Science,  and  Philosophy,  for  thfe  . 
Study  of  which  the  Theosoi^cal  Society  has  been  founded. 
Second  Edition,  with  glossary,  cloth,/<56.,  post  free. 

The  Voiee  of  the  Silence :  B«Bg  Brtracts  from  the 

iSOOK    01    wie    vxOlueil    x  recepw*.       J.  r*iioi<vucu    uj    XA.    * . 

Blavatsky.   Price  28.  6d.,  post  free. 

Transactions  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  (London) 

of  tlie  Theosophical  Society,  "in  Elucidation  of- the  Secret 
Doctrine,*'  containing  also  a  most  valuable  oontribut»n  on 
VUreams.     xaper.    jrnce  lo.  ou.,  poat  irtjc 

The  Principles  of  Geomancy :  The  .\rt  of  Divining  by 

Punctuation,  accordinj^  to  Cornelius  Aijrippa  and  Others. 
,    An  entirely  new  work  by  Franz  Hartmann,  M.D.  Price 
.  3s.  6d.,  post  free*   Witli  seventy  pages  of  Wagranw. 
All  thinkers  aod  workers  should  possess  this  most'itttereating 

Theosophical  Sittings.    Annual  Subscription  5s.  Aa 
a nimaV  series  of  eighteen  most  interesting  pamphlets  on 
Theosophy,  Occultism,  &c.,  are  sent  post  free  to  suhscriberj. 
Subscribers  to  the  Siftings  have  the  use  •  of  the  T.  P.  o. 
Library,  paying  2d.  per  week  per  vol.  for  the  loan  of  books  ; 
post  extra. 

Gems  ftom  the  East:  A  theosophical  Birthday  Book. 
Compiled  by  H.  P.  B.    Beautifully  Embellished  with 
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which  we  are  acquainted/'— /ltAen4ruin. 


London :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  40  and  50,  Old  ^ley. 


FOR  TRAINING  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN 

to  become  OFFIOEBS  in  the  Mercantile  Maxine. 


For  Prospectus,  apply  to  CAPT.  MILLER,  R.N. 


ORPHANAGE  FOR  GIRLS 

OF  THB 

UPPER  CLASSES. 

Under  the  care  of  theBELPER  SISTERS. 

MUSIC,  FRBNCH,  GBRMAN,  with  USUAL 
ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 


CHILDREN     TAKEN     FROM     ONE  :YEAR  OLD. 
Address  :— 

THE  SISTER  IN  CHARGE,  BELPEB. 
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NELSON'S 

NEW 

BOOKS. 

Price. 
12b. 

NBW  ATLAS  AND  GAZBTTBBR. 
The  Royal  Atla8  and  Gkwetteer  of  Anstral- 
asla.    By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.B.G.S.  Imperial 
8vo,  cloth  extra.   Containing  28  MaiM,  General  Geo- 
mphical  Statistics,  and  Descriptive  Gazetteer.  Bound 
m  cloth  cstra. 

*'  The  niapt  are  ezoellent  and  fall  of  instruction.'*— T^niMt. 

NEW  UNTEARABLB  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

The  Favourite  Nursery  Album.  Forty  Colours  d 
Plates  Mounted  on  Manilla.  Eighty  Subjects  Illus- 
trated. Every  page  Coloured.  4to,  cloth  extra. 

The  Sunday  Picture  Album.  Forty  Coloured  Plates 
Mounted  on  Manilla.  128  Subjects  Illustrmted.  Every 
page  Coloured.  4to,  doth  extra. 

Price. 

es. 

each. 

Bb.  6cL 

NBW  LIBRABT  HISTOBT. 
The  Graphic  History  of  the  British  Bmplre. 
From  Celtic  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Plans,  and  TaUes.  803  pages.  Crown  8to, 

cloth  extra. 

New  Edition. 
The  Story  of  Our  Ijlirhthouses  and  Zal^rht- 
Shlps:  Descriptive  and  Historical.    By  W.  U. 
Davenport  Adams.  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

8s.  Gd. 

50. 

NBW  WORK  BY  EVBLTN  BVBRETT-GRBBN. 
liOyal  Hearts.  A  Story  of  the  days  of  "  Good  Queen 
Bess."    By  Bvblyic  Everett -Grekx,  Author  of 
"  Heiress  of  Wylroington,  'Ac  Crown 8vo,  cloth  extra. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  DYSON. 
The  Stories  of  the  Trees.  Talks  with  the  Children. 
By  Mn.  W.  H.  Dyson,  author  of  "Children's 
Ftowerv,"  "Apples  and  Oranges,"  Ac   With  Illus- 
trations. Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

8s.  Gd. 

4s. 

each. 

NBW  talb  by  CONSTANCB  BVBLYN. 
Alison  Walsh :  A  Study  of  To-Day.  By  0.  BvsLYir, 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra. 

NBW  BOOK  BY  LUCY  TAYLOR. 
Frits  of  Prussia :  Germany's  Second  Bmperor.  By 
Lucy  Taylor,  Author  of  "  The  Children's  Champion, 
and  the  Victories  he  Won,"  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Ia  Rochelle;  or.  The  Refugees.    A  Story  of  the 
Huffuenots.    By  Mrs.  B.  C.  Wilson.  Crown  8vo, 
clotn  extra. 

NEW  REWARD  BOOKS. 
The  Ziand  where  Jesus  Christ  Lived:  A 

Book  for  the  Young.  By  Hester  Douglas.  Post 

8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Iklttle  Blves,  and  Threads  of  Gold  to  Guide 

Them.  By  Lady  Aucia  Blackwood.  Post  8vo,  cloth 

extra. 

2s.  ed. 

each. 

NEW  TALES  AND  STORIES. 

Mountain.  A  Tale  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the 
Heart  of  Africa.  By  Walter  Wkrtworth.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Dulde's  Iiove  Story.    By  Bteltn  Btzbbtt-Green, 
Author  of  "  Winning  the  Victory,"  **  Bhidle's  Resolve," 
Ac.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Birdie's  Resolve,  and  How  It  was  Accom- 
plished:   A  Story  for  Children.    By  EVSLYN 
Kverett-Grken.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
NBW  STORY  BY  A.  L.  0.  E. 

The  Blacksmith   of   Bonlflaoe   Ziane.  By 
A.  L.  0.  B..  Author  of  "  Beyond  the  Black  Waten,^' 
"  Harold's  Bride,"  ftc    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

2s.  6d. 

each. 

4s. 

each. 

New  Editions,  Illustrated. 
WaaderlnKS  In  South  America,  6co,  By 

Charles  Warterton,  Esq    With  numerous  IllustrA- 
tions.  Post  8vo,  cloih  extra. 

Journal  of  a  Voyaflre  Round  the  World  of 
H.M.S.  "  Beaffle.^  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  With  Sixteen  full-page  and  Six  double-page 
Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

8b.  6d. 

each. 

THB  ROYAL  PRIZE  BOOKS. 
Royal  Portrait  Gallery.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Small  4to,  cloth  extra. 

Pictures  and  Stories  from  Bnsllsh  History. 

With  numerous  illustratioai.   bioail  «co,  clcth  extra. 

NEW  REWARD  BOOKS. 
Archle'8    Find :    A    Story   of   Australian  Life. 

By  Eleanor  Stredder..  Author  of  "Jack  and  his 

Ostrich,"  Ac.   Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Captain  Polly.    "  Thou  hast  Gained  thy  Brother." 

A  Story  for  Young  People.  By  Sophib  SwETT.  Post 

8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Dick,  and  Harnr,  and  Tom :  or.  For  our  Reaping 

By-and-Bye.  By  Florence  £.  Dvrch,   Author  ot 

"No  Royal  Road,"  &c.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
A  Ijlttle  Boy  and  31rl ;  or,  Ho«r  Rollo  and  Tricksy 

fillfMl  their  Money-x>x.    By  Florence  E.  Burch. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Jacko;  or,  The  Slippery   Highway.    By  Harriet 

B.  BuBOH.  Author  of  "  Wind  and  Wave,"  Ac.  Poet  8vo, 

cloth  extra. 

Jack  and  Floss  at  Home  and  at  Sea :  A  Story  for 

the  Young  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By  Mrs. 

Abthub  G.  K.  Woodoate.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Town  and  Country  BKlce.  By  J.  M.  Callwell, 

Author  of  "  Timothy  Tatters,"  "  Dorothy  Arden,"  Ac 

(ost  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Is.  6d. 

each. 

28. 

each. 

NEW  STORY  BY  MISS  GAYE. 
A  Storm  In  a  TeSrOup.    By  Miss  Gays,  Author 
of    Dickie  Winton."   Post  8vo,  doth  extra. 

A  STORY  OF  NBW  TESTAMENT  TIMES. 
Philip :  A  Story  of  the  First  Centuiy.    By  Maby  C. 
Cutler.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

18.  6d. 
each. 

igSROES  OF  HISTORY  SERIES. 
Francis  Drake,  The  Sea-King  of  Devon.  By  George 

M.    ToWLE,   Author    of    "Magellan,"  "PiMuro." 

"  Raleigh,"  "Vaseo  de  Gama,"  4c.  F»)8t  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Plsarro  :  His  Adventures  and  Conquests.    Bv  Georob 

M.  TowLE,  Author  of  "Magellan,"  Ac.    Post  8vo, 

cloth  extra. 

Sir  Walter  RaleUrh :  His  Exploits  and  Vowes.  By 
George  M.  Towle,  Author  of  "  Francis  Dralce,"  dtc. 
Poet  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

The  Story  of  Majvellan ;  or.  The  First  Voyage  Round 
the  World.  By  Georoe  M.  Towlb,  Author  of  "  Vasoo 
de  Gama,"  Ac.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

The  Voyaeres  and  Adventures  of  Vasoo  De 
Oama.  By  George  M.  Towlb,  Author  of  "Ra- 
leigh," See.  Poet  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

"FAVOURITE  NURSERY  SBRIBS." 
Favourite  Stories  for  the  Nurse^.  Contain- 
ingChildren  in  the  Wood— Tom  Thumb— Little 
Red  Ridinc  Hood,  Ac.,  Ac.    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Post  8vo.  fancy  boards.  Is.;  cloth  extra. 
Is.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

ami 
Is. 

V  NELSON'S  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  for  the  Drawing-room,  and  for  Home 
Heading,  Books  of  1  ravel  and  Natural  History,  Tales  for  the  Young,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Handsome  Bindings^ 
suitable  for  PRESENTS  and  PRIZES,  Post  Free  on  application. 


T410^AS  NELSON&SONS,  35&  36,  Paterqoster  ((ow,  LOflDON,  E.C. ;  ParKside,  rOINBURGi{;  &  NEW  YORK. 
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3AMPS9N        MARSTOH  mr&H.^ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  BBADY.— SUPPXJBMBNTARY  VOLUME  TO  MS.  STANLEY'S 

••;N  DAKKBST  AFltlCA." 

Story  of  Nine  Moi.tlis'  JBzperUnces  iii  tlie  Last  of  the  Soudan  Pro* 
Tinceft.  By  A.  J.  Mouxtknbv  Jkphsox.  One  of  Stanley's  Officers. 
Written  with  the  Revision  and  Co-jperation  of  HfeXRY  M.  Staiojkv, 
D.C.L..  Ac.  A  Prtf»ce  also  by  Mr.  Stanlky.  With  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  two  of  which  are  specially  drawn  by  Mrs. 
H.  M.  SrAXLKV.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  One 
Guinea- 

**  Mr.  Jephson  8  tale  is  well  told  apd  eminently  Interesting.  It  in- 
eludaa*  fuU  dascription  of  the  latest  rebeliioit  agains^  Emtn's  authority, 
and  the  result^  thei^.  The 'boofc  liai  an  hUtoric«»  $  gec^^hlcal. 
and  an  ethnoffraphieal  value."— TAe  G2o6«. 

FOUBTH  EDITION  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIDRARIBS. 
In  MrkMt  AfHcm.    By  Hxhbt  M.  Stajtlkt.  D.O.L..  LL.D.,  Ac. 
Being  the,  Official  Pubiicatiofi  leoording  the  Quest,  Rescue,  and 
Retreatof  Bmin.  GoreriinrdfBquatoria.  Ordinary  Bdition.  a-Tols. 
demy  8vo.  with  150  Illustrations  and  8  Maps,  in  handsome  cloth 

"Mr.  &£iU^T^ntfrSS^  of 'liis  a^veniiirai^' . prlvaii^ 
trials,  dangers,  and  discoveries  during  his  heroic  quest  and  rescue  of 
Bmin  Fasha  is  as  moving  and  enthralling  a  tale  as  ever  was  told  by 
man.**— TVmss.., 

Thm  Bart  offtl— ■OBiMHb W  K^g  ^jiEt^iK^  Amo.tT  fRtoim, 
D.O.L.  .Biiingthe.lllxvt  Voluawof  a>6*^Qv«m'ftPriitf»  Mfniktelv" 
Series.  Edited  by  Stuabt  J.  Reid.  With  Portrait.  Ctowa  8vd, 
cloth,  as.  6d. 

**  We  beUeve  that  Mr.  Fsoade's  estimate  of  Lord  B«wxmsl|eld.  on  the 
whole,  will  be  the  one  accepted  by  posterity."— i&iteiuford. 

 ufit  JIMbeuni*.    By  Hkhbt  Duncklkt,  LL.D.  (**  Verax  **). 

ng  the  SecondVftTanierof  the  ""Queen's  Mme  Mfnllters  "  Serlte. 
Edited  by  Stuabt  J.  RtfD.  -With  Portrait.  Qtovm  8vo,  cloth, 
88. 6d. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
Oif«r  thm  T«a-eHp9:  A  Series  of  B&piers  of  Reminiscences  and 
Oharacteristic  Reflections/   By  Dr.  Outkr  Wbstoklx.  Uolvss. 
Author  of  '*  The  Anjtpcrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  **  One  Hundred 
Dnys  in  Europe,"  Me:'^  1  tW.  cown  8to,  cloth,  6s. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  BY  JULES  VEENE. 

Thm  PurehAM  of  thm  North  Polo :  A  Sequel  to  *'  From  the 
Earth  to  the  Moon."  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

66. 

Tho  Piamliy  without  sl  NAme.  Fully  Illustrated.  Or.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6«. 


Harpor**  YoungT  Pooplo.  Volumo  for  1800.  4to,  in  Iiand- 
some  cloth  cover,  7s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  8s.  Containing  numerous 
Original  Stories,  Uuudreds  of  Illustrations,  and  Twelve  Coloured 
Plates. 

**  It  far  surpasses  all  that  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  our  publishers 
have  been  able  to  produce."— W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  AbrtA  American 
Iteview  for  January,  1891). 


NOW  READY,  Price  One  Shilling. 

Harper's  Hagazine,  Christnias  Number. 

COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF.  AND  FULL  OF  BEAUTIFUL 

ILLUSTUATIoaS. 

CONTEXTS, 

As  You  Llko  It   Andrew  Laxo. 

With  Ten  Illustrations.  Dmwa  by  Edwin  A.  Abdby. 
A  Chrlotmao  Present.  A  Story    Paul  Hetsb. 

With  Five  Illustrations    Dr  iwn  by  O.  S.  Keinhart. 
Tho  Winter  of  our  Content   Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

With  Nine  Illustrations.  Drawn  by  C.  S.  Ueinhart,  T.  de 

Thulstrup.  and  otiiers, 
Pluto  and  Violin.  A  Story    James  Lane  AllSn. 

With  Twenty-one  Illustrations.   Drawn  by  Howard  Pyle. 
A  Pre-Raphaelite  Mansion    Thkodore  Child. 

With  Ten  Illustrations.  From  Paintings  by  G.  F.  Watts,  Dante 

Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  Burne-Jones. 

Jim's  Little  Woman.  A  Story   Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

P'laski's  Tunaments.  A  Story     ...     Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Japanese  Women.   Illustrated   Pierre  Loti. 

Mr.  Qibbie  Colt's  Ducke  A  Story  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 
A  Speakin'  Qhost.  A  Story      ...     Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 
&c.  Ac. 


NOTE.— Mr.  Theodore  Child's  Important  Series  of  South 
Ameriean  Papers  will  be  resumed  in  the  January 
Number. 


london:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  &  RlVtflCTON,  Umlted, 
St.  Dunstan's  House.  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  E.C 


i  c  qpiiB  whole  of  ttt^^g^tcjig  ^|bipn  of  YtiCk  f  sssion 
f^ls^  as  f^lalied  To-da^  ^"il^ding  beeft  exhausted,  a 
Rew,  fievised,  ar^d  Enlarged  Editiori  is  r^ow  pub- 
lished as  a  Ghristnias  Gift  Book,  handsonieljli  bourfd 
fn:Atotll  l|OtC^s(<l;r  #iAa*i6^^8iv,«lie  titfe  of 

«TI1E  ST01|Y  THAT 
TRAUSFOPED  the  f  op ; 

THE  PASSION  ^liAY 


The  text*  German  oad  EnglUb,  has  be»n  thoroughly  re- 
vised, and  additional  illnstrationa  are  given»  csomjiieting  the 
series  published  this  year.  They  make  the  volume  a  perma- 
nent and  unique  memorial  of  what  seems  likdyto  betbe 
last  performance  of  the  Passion  Play  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  these  reproductions  of  the  photographs 
of  the  Play,  the  volume  contains  several  Tlews  of  Ober- 
Ammergau,  Ettal,  and  neighbourhood,  specially  photo- 
graphed for  this  publication. 


this  volume,  which  contains  reproductions  of  nearly  700 
Photographs,  is  published  at  Half  a  Crown, 


TP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 

"REVIEW  OF-piEWS." 


For  the  United  Kirigdoniy  Europe,  Rorth  ^fneHca, 
arid  Egjjpt,  iricludirig  Bouble  Rurriber,  f'ost  Free, 
twelve  ITtoiithsy  Ss.  6d. ;  Six  Months,  4s.  6d. 

For  other  Gountrles,  rate  6s.  6d.  Yearly,  plus  f^ostaga 
Single  Gopiesy  Post  Free,  8^d. 

"REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS"  OFFICE, 

MOWBRAY  HOUSE, 

Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  THE^  BEST  INVBSUVTENT^ 


rfBU.e.OOO  PAID  BY  A  ZJBADIMG  USBCBANT  FO& 

X  10'  S  X] 


THE  MUTUAL    LIFE  = 


a  o  m: 


OF    NEW  YORK. 


Bankers:  The  Bank  of  England. 
Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  :  17  &  18,  CoRi^kiLt;  ZondoW,  E.C;  D.  C.  Haldeman,  {J^w/.  i/ana^. 


Had  roturned  to  iU  Memben, 
-  -Aiid  had  also 


or  mteo.tliai^  89'pcr«nt.  'of  tte^totel    '  <^ 
Premiums  leoeived. 


£60,000,000, 
£28^400,600,  •  *^*~*^'^SteJ^iT?^^'?ff?^i'- 


IN  CASH  BONUSES  Al6nR  IT  HAS  PAID  OVBB  . 
THE  ANNUAL  INOOII A  eX0Bfil>S     


  ifl6,000,000 

...:.;^v.w......;  £6,400,000  . 


Year. 

1887 
1888 


NEW  BUSINESS,  1884-1889. 
No.  of  9oliolet  iMned.  Amomnt  thereby  Insored. 

...      ;..  11494      ...    £7,a35.»« 

  22,306    14,47O.a06 

...      ...  32,606    21.902,971  - 

  ...     ...      ...  8M88ja 

Notwithstanding  that  the  New  Business  of  the  OompanV  has  inoreased  no  less  than  437  per  cent,  since  1884,  Its  average 
Bxpense  ratio  to  Premium  Income  ilnoa  the  orgiinifat,ion;Oi  the  jCosKsmAy  in  1843  is  only  1 4*7: per  cent.  :     »  ■ 

Send  for  Prospectus  and  read  carefully  that  portion  relating  to  INVESTKENT  INSURANCE. 


JARYIS— CONKLIN, 

MORTGAGE    TRUST  COMPANY, 

UNITED  STATES  &  LONDON. 

AuTHOBiSED  Capital:  £1,237 ,CX)0. 
SuBscBiBED  AND  Paid-up  :  £809,000. 
Assets  :  £1,886,000. 

This  Company  has  Its  own  offices  and  agencies  throughout  the 
Western  States,  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
investment  of  money  for  Insuranoe  Companies.  Banks.  Trust  Companies, 
Solicitors,  and  Private  Investors. 

Its  business  and  assets  are  officially  audited  bv  the  Bank  Com- 
missioners of  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Missouri. 

It  issues  its  own  6  and  5}  per  rent.   Debentures  for  fire  or  ten  vMirs, 
money  on  Deposit  for  fixed  term*  from  one  to  three  years. 
Pull  ii^ormation  on  application  to  B.  L.  SHELDON,  London  Manager, 
85,  Oresham  Street,  B.C. 


1889— GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS-1889 
And  Seventeen  other  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals. 


W  JVOOLLAMS  &  CO., 

OEIGINAL  MANUPACTUBEBS  OF 

ARTISTIC 
WALL  PAPERS, 

FRaa    FROM  ARSBNIO. 

SOLE  ADDRESS: 

110,  Hifirh  street,  near  Manchester  Sq.,  London,  W. 


Butler's  Musical  Instruments. 

VIOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS, 
FLUTES,  CLARIONETS,  CONCERTINAS, 
HARMONIUMS,  PIANOS, 
CORNETS,  &  BRASS  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins,  in  case  complete.  20/,  25/,  30/,  40/,  50/,  to  £10. 


THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  in  the  KINGDOM. 


C3-. 

29,  HATMARKET,  LONDON. 


Illustrated  Price  Ust  sent  post  free. 


Psalms  of  the  West. 

Small  Orown  8vo,  6s. 

LONDON! 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRO'BNER,  4  CO.,  LTD. 

HYDROPATHY. 

"SMEDLEY'S/'  BIRKDALE.  SOUTHPORT, 

TURKISH,  RUSSIAN  and  other  BATHS,  MASSAGE,  and 
the  ^VEIR-MITCHELL  SYSTEM. 
Terms  from  2|  guineas  per  we?k.  Prospectus. 
Apply  to  the  MANA*^ 
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J.  S.  VI RTU  E  &  CO;S  PUBLIC ATIONS. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
BIRKET  FOSTER  :  the  LIFE  and  WORK  of.    Being  the  Art  Annual  for  1890,  or  Christmas 
Number  of  the  Art  Jonmal.  By  Mabcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.   With  an  Original  Stcbing  by  the  artist,  two  fall-page  Steel 
Engravings,  and  nearly  Forty  Illostrations  in  the  Text. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  price  and  binding, 
Sir  F,  L^l^ion,  Bart.,  P.RJl.  (The  Life  and  Work  of).  Sir  J.  E.  iMillaiS,  Bart,  R.A.,  U  Alma  Taimeda,  RJL. 
J.  L.  E.  IMeissonier,  J.  O.  Hoolc«  R.A.,  and  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  seven  Art  Annnala  may  be  had  handsomely  bonnd.  cloth  fgilt.  pjlt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  JOURNAL  VOLUME  FOR  1890.  Containing,  in  addition  to  nearly  500  Illustrations. 
12  full- page  Etchings  and  Engravings,  after  the  following  eminent  artists : — Fbakk  Bbamlby,  £.  A.  Wateblow,  A.R.A. 
E.  Blaib  Lbiqhton,  Dudley  Habdt,  Keble?  Halswelle,  Geobgb  Clausen,  &c.,  Sec, 

Handsomely  bound,  super  royal  4to,  2 Is. 
SKETCHES  OF  ENGLAND.    By  a  Foreign  Artist  (Mons.  Myrbach,  Illustrator  of  "  Tartarin  sur 
les  Alpes  "),  and  a  Foreign  Author  (Mons.  P.  Villabs,  of  the  Journal  des  Debats).   With  8  fall-page  Coloared  Plates, 
and  over  60  Illastrations  in  the  Text. 

«  Small  Imperial  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2l8. 
JERUSALEM,  THE  HOLY  CITY.    By  Colonel  Sir  Chables  Wilson.  With  about  80  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Demy  4to,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 
CLUBLAND  :  London  and  Provincial.    By  Joseph  Hatton.   With  about  50  Illustrations  of  the 
Principal  Clnbs  in  London  and  the  United  Kingdom,  including  IG  full-page  Plates. 

Post  8vo,  78.  6d. 

ADELINE'S  ART  DICTIONARY,  containing  a  complete  Illustrated  Index  of  all  Terms  used  in  Art, 
Architecture,  Heraldry,  and  Archaiology,  with  nearly  2,000  Illustnitions,   Translated  from  the  French  and  enlarged. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DECORATIVE  COMPOSITION,  for  Designers,  Decorators,  Architects, 

and  Industrial  Artists.   By  Hbnbi  Mayeux.   Translated  by  J.  Gonino,  and  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  Engravings. 

Post  8vo,  5b. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  LADIES.  By  a  "  Cordon  Bleu,"  Madame  Lebour-Fawssett,  Author  of 
"  Economical  French  Cookery  for  Ladies." 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  158.  each. 
SWITZERLAND  :  Its  Mountains,  Valleys,  Lake^i,  and  Rivers.    With  nearly  200  Illustrations. 

ROME,  THE  ETERNAL  CITY :  Its  Churches,   Monuments,  Art,  and  Antiquities. 

With  nearly  300  Illustrations. 

THE  RHINE  :  From  its  Source  to  the  Sea.    With  near'iy  200  Illustrations. 
ITALY  :  Its  Rivers,  Lakes,  Cities,  and  Arts.    With  nearly  200  Illustrations. 

Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  RIVIERA  :  Both  Eastern  and  Western.  With  24  page  Illustrations,  and  neaily  150  in  the 
Text,  including  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  following  towns,  among  many  others :  Nice,  Cannes,  Mentone,  San 
Remo,  Sec. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUALS.    Price  Is. ;  or,  limp  cloth,  silver  gilt,  each.  Is.  6d. 

SOUND  INVESTMENTS  FOR  SMALL  SAVINGS.    By  George  B.  Baker. 

INVALID  COOKERY.    With  Instructions  on  the  Preparation  of  Food  for  the  Sick.  By  Mary  Dayies. 

THE  NURSE'S  COMPANION  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM.    By  Mary  Davies. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  METHODS  OF  COOKING  POULTRY.  With  Hints  on 
Selection,  Trussing,  and  Carving.   By  "  Aunt  Chloe." 

ECONOMICAL  FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  LADIES.      Adapted  to  English  Households- 

By  a  Cordon  Bleu.*' 

BREAKFAST  DISHES  FOR  EVERY  MORNING  FOR  THREE  MONTHS.     By  Miss 

M.  L.  Allen. 

SAVOURIES  AND  SWEETS.    By  MLss  M.  L.  Allen. 

Now  ready,  price  2s. 

SHOWELL'S  HOUSEKEEPER'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK  for  the  YEAR  1891.  With 
thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected  Tables  of  Daily,  Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Quarterly  Expenditure. 

LONDON :  J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Limited,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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NOW  RBAOY. 


CHRISTMAS  PUBLICATIONS  of  the  SALVATION  ARMY. 


ALL  THE  WORLD. 

A  Monthly  Record  of  the  Work  of  the  Salvation  Armjj^ 

Eighty  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  •  Coloured  Lithographic  cover.   Price  6d. ;  by  post,  8(1. 
CONTENTS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  (DECEMBER)  NUMBER. 


Out  of  Bethlehem.   Illuitrated.  By  CoMMissioicRB  Railton. 
Under  The  Army  Fla^r.  Poem.  Iilustnited.  By  H.  A.  Bkavxv. 
Mrs.  Booth  and  her  Army  Family.  By  W.  Bramwell  Booth. 
From  Field  to  Field.  lUusi  rated. 
Ulysse  Cosandey,  Major. 

How  a  BurfiTlar  was  Manufactured.  Illuitrated.  By  Eilekx 

Douglas. 

Our  Winter  Prospects  in  (Germany.  By  Commzssioseb  and 

Mrs.  kailtom. 

Our   Finnish   Comrades.    Illustrated.    By   Hedwig  von 
Haartman. 

Wanted.  Samaritans.  By  Commissioniir  Frank  Smith. 
Four  Years  in  MichUran.  Illustrated.  By  B.  S.  Brenole. 
Tidings  trom   France   and   Switserland.    By  Mrs. 
BooTE-GLZBBOBir  (the  Mabiobalk.) 


Commissioner  Coombs  amon^r  the  Australian  Blacks. 

Illustrated. 

••I  Will  Not  Fear."  Poem.  By  H.  V.  Storet. 

"  Found— liOd  About— Kept."  By  Margaret  Au^en . 

IjUX  in  Tenebris.   Poem.  By  Georoe  LoGAit . 

Over  the  Roofs  of  Denmark.  Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  Swift. 

Janet's  Christmas  OfTerinR.  By  B.  6.  Oorimx. 

St.  Helena.   Illustrated.   By  Apjutaxt  Uamoox. 

From  Muskoka  Wild  woods.    Illustrated.  By  FLOBSircB 

"  In  Darkest  Bnffland  "  Reviewed.  By  Major  Sowbrby. 
Mrs.  Oilman's  Last  Christmas.  Illustrated.  ByMRs.  Oarletok. 
Whom  Blse  but  Thee?  Song  and  Music.  By  Commamoaict  H. 

H.  Booth. 
Office  Notes. 


THE  DELIVERER. 

Organ  of  the  Rescue  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  Christmas  (December)  number  has  been  enlarged  to  twenty-four  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  handsome 
cover.   Price  2d. :  by  post,  3d. 

.  CONTENTS. 


BroUA[ht  Out.  By  Bev.  C.  J.  Bird,  M.A. 

TwoSides.  By  Lydia  Wood. 

Oonfessinff  Holiness.  By  Mrs.  Booth. 

Jinks.   BvO.C.  Illustrated. 

For  the  dirl  for  whom  Nobody  Cares. 

Poetry.  The  Royal  Line.  By  B.  H.  Cherry. 

The  dhrist  Kind's  Call.  By  B.  B.  Cox.  Illustrated. 

Songs  in  the  NUrht.  By  W.  Bramwell  Booth. 

Trotter  Granny.  By  S.  P.  Swift. 

A  Year's  Yield  from  Canadian  Soil.  By  Mbs.  Rkad. 

Personal  Notes.  By  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 


Fishers  of  Men.  By  Mrs.  Booth-Cubborx. 

Timothy  Botch.   Bv  Milk  and  Hoitky.  Illustrated. 

His  Cross.   By  Rev.  H.  B.  Sampson.  Illu«trHt4<i. 

Colorless  or  Colored  Religion,-  which  T  By  Major  Ouphaxt. 

From  Tartar  Land.  By  A.  L. 

Nuggets  ftrom  South  Africa's  Oolden  Field.  By  Mahlah. 

Illustrated. 
From  Across  the  Seas. 
Comrade  Faces  from  Aflar.  By  Col.  Nicol. 
Angels  of  the  Slums. 

From  Night  Unto  liight.  ByM.  Asdell.  IlIustFRted. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  MRS,  BOOTH, 

The  Motlier  of  The  Salvation  Army* 

This  book  contains  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Booth's  early  days  and  work, 
as  well  as  a  full  account  of  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  The  book  is  illustrated,  and 
also  contains  a  portrait  of  the  Mother  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Price,  Paper  Covers,  6d. ;    by  post,  8d.    Cloth,  Is.,  post  free. 


rN  DARKEST  ENGLAND,  and  the  WAY  OUT. 

By  GENERAL  BOOTH.  336  pages,  cioth  boards,  Tl^ree  Shillirigs  aqd  Sixpence,  post  free. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— IN  DABKBST  BNGLAND.  The  Darkness— The  Submerf^ed      PART  II.  —  DBLIVBRANCB.    A  Stupendous  Undert«kloir-To  the- 
Tenth— The  Homeless— The  "  Out  of  Works"— On  the  Verge rf  the  Rescue !— The  City  Colony— To  the  Country— The  Farm  Colony- 

Abyss- The  Vicious— Tb«  Criminals- The  Children  of  the  Lost— Is  New  Britain— The  Colony  over  the  Sea— More  Crutades— Help  in. 

there  no  Help  ?  General— Can  it  be  Done,  and  how  ?— A  Practical  Conclusion. 


The  above  publications  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  from  the  Captain  of 
any  Salvation  Army  Corps,  or  they  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  International  Publishing 
Offices  of  The  Salvation  Army,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  B.C. 
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LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  GO. 

NEW  ARTISTIC  PORTRAIT  STUDIOS, 

Construcl^d  and  furnished  to  combine  the  natural  ease  of  "  Home  Photography  "  with  the 
scientific  lighting  of  the  professional  atelier.  Results  admirable,  both  artistically  and 
technically.  Inspection  of  specimens  invited,  including  the  new  Photo-Crayon  Enlargements, 
which  can  be  producied  from  any  small  picture,  and  are. pronounced  by  critics  to  be  marvels 
of  delicate  finish  and  truthful  portraiture.  List  of  prices  for  all  sizes  and  styles  on  application. 


THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY. 

Views  of  London  (new  instantaneous  series)  and  of  all  places  of  interest  in  the  United  Ki^gdoiQ  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Collections  of  photographs  mounted  and 
bound  at  reasonable  charges.  A  very  complete  series  of  portraits  of  living  and  deceased  celebrities,  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  H.  M.  Stanley,  including  royal  personages,  soldiers,  statesmen,  litterateurs,  savants, 
artists  of  every  kind,  beautiful  women  and  strong  men.  A  large  collection  of  specially  designed  and 
exquisitely  tinted  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cards,  painted  by  hand  by  skilled  artists.  Inspecti^ 
invited. 


Free  Les 


Are  given  to  purchasers  of  photographic  apparatus. 

Send  seven  stamps  for  the  Company's  200-page  Calalogue.  All  the  most  successful  amateurs  have  been 
taught  bv  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  are  using  apparatus  made  by  them. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

Specialties  in  new  Photo-mechanical  processes  for  book  illustration,  illustrated  advertisements  and  pub- 
lications produced  by  Photo-mezzotype,  Collotype,  Woodbur}i:ype,  Photo -lithography,  Phototint,  etc.,  etc. 
Efficient  artists  on  premises  to  prepare  original  designs  and  ideas  for  eveiy  trade.    Specimens,  prices,  etc. 

Apply  to  Commercial  Department,  54,  Cheapside,  E.G. 


TP  LONDON  STEPOSCOPIC  ANDPPOGRAPP  CO,  LTD, 

mandm,  Regent  street,  W.,  and  54,  Gheapside,  E.G. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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NORRI6i  -HORSGeSKIN  vSOQ/m^SHOES. 


(COMPARATIVELY  A  NEW  PRODUCT.) 
16/-  '  delightfully  Soft     Take  a  Brilliant  Polisfi.   Will  not  CraoK-   Every  pair  Guaranteed. 


17/6 
14/6 


ETtmct  from"  BicTclinK  N«\v«."30th  Aujriist.  1800:  "Somo  time  atto  I  recomroendtd  Norris'  Ilorso-Skin  Shoe*  to 
th(>  n.iii.  o  of  mv  rooAch.  an. I  I  shmlcl  like  t.»  say  a«sin  how  very exoelloiil  Uiey  are  ;  I  have  now  had  a  pair  lu  coiuUoft 

wear  ijt-arly  («inht(?en  ru  iiih-.  .i  i  l  llu»y  look  as  well  as  the  d»jr  I  put  them  on." 

Mr.  Quillan  of  DruKheda.  soya.  5th  Oct..  1880 The/  »re,  I  xniMt  W,  the  hmi  shoes  I  bare  over  worn." 
Mr.  P.  A.  JL Pttamr,  of  BiMol.  '^•*'»:*^. ^ 


IUJU9tMTED  FBICE  UST  AND  TESTIMONIALS  POST  FREE^  ^ J[9m4 ,9liap%  ^ 
of  Foot  on  Papf  Qr  Old  Shoe  for  Size.)  '  •  .14. 

Cash  witli  Order.   All  Goods  Carnage  Paid. 


G.  E.  N0RRI8,  28  a  29,  ST.  SmTNiirS  tME;  t6. 

BRANCHES:  62,  KINQ  WILLIAM  STREET:  i»,  WfSfpltaATT.  STREET  LONDOr  E  C, 


Hand-sewn. 


CRIPPLES  ON  CPTCHKS. 

To  JVrsons  sutVcring  from 

PARALYSIS,  SPINAL  AFFECTION, 
INJURED  and  LOST  LIMBS, 
J.  QILLINGHAM, 

SURGICAL  MBCHANIST. 

Will  send  post  free  his  Help  to  Snfferers/' 
with  remarkable  illustrations  selected  from 
^),000  cases  treated  by  liiiiiself.  The  triple 
cac^e  illustrated  is  one  out  of  a  number  of 
double  amputations  successfnllj  trcjrted. 
IMetiUoik iht'Bmww  Q*  EBTonrs.] 


BENSON'S  PLAiSTER 

inil  positively  cure  disease  that  other  porous  plaistcra  or  liiiiments  will 
not  even  relhve.  For  Uhcumatism,  Sciatim,  fUarUf,  MauralffiR. 
Kldiu  v  AfT»<  tions,  Backache,  Lame  Back,  Coughs,  and  all  acut^;  Ner- 
vous Piiin  it  has  no  equal.  Recommend e«1,  tjre«oribed,  and  endorsed  by 
the  Medical  KHCulty  of  all  Schools  of  Medicine  in  America  as  a  great 
Improvement  f)n  the  slow  action  of  the  strengthening  porous  plaister.  As 

Prevention  is  Better  than  Cure 

every  family  sliowM  have  a  supi'ly  in  llie  house  ready  for  uae  la  ca«e  of 
emerffeocy. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH 

May  be  obtained  from  Chemists  all  over  the  Trvorld.  but  be  sure  you 
«et  BENSON'S;  don't  take   any  substitutes.  If  any  difficulty  is 

exr>erieriee(l  in  ohtaininj,'  t  hem.  will  t>e  sent  free  on  receipt  of  reniittJince, 

<'r;nor2  6.  t«.  tlif  .S  'l--  M;unil'acturers  : 

8EABURY  &  JOHNSON,  46,  Jewin  Street,  London,  EC, 

AX1>  21.  TtATT  STBKBT,  VWW  TMB. 


FRETWORK  «»r<^AMATEURai 

OF  BOTH  SEXES  AND  ALL  AGES. 

....  THE 

ami  PROFITABLE 

AMD 

FASonrATurc^ 

OP  ALL 

HOME  PASTIMES. 
EASILY  LEARNT. 


J  11.  SKINNER  A  ro  . having diMolTedDartnership, 


,and  lOO^n.  of  901.1  D 


ul  THUKK-I'LY  HihrWOOI).  Vpnecrs.  Ac;  I.IWO  GllOSS  of  PRETS.aW 
bfBid«'K  ail  ikiiiiKMi-jc  .|n:witifv  .jf  TOOLS.  OfTFITS.  Sir  .  .-iT  si>erial  pri.-HS. 

S.*700  BOOKS  OF  FRETWORK  DBSIGNS. 

£375  in  VALUE,  will  be  GIVEN  AWAY! 

For  purticulnrs.  see  Sale  List. 
A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  FOB  BEGINNERS, 

Complete  Fretwork  Outfit.  c«.mi>riMinf  li-lnrh  Sti»i>l  K.ani.'.  4.-!  Saw.s.  Awl, 
File.  4MK-siifiii  t\\  ilh  siitllnciit  ).l:iMe(l  \\\,in\  and  Is.  Handbook  on  Fr^'tvvork. 
An  Archimedean  Drill.  «itli  tinw.x  li.indl.'  ;jnd;j Bus. uill  •"  SENT  GRATIS 
Wltlirurli  s.'t.  I'oht  rrt  e  for  .is.  ul.  Out nt.^      Cinl.  Is.  ini  nnd  Ji  '.il..  puni  iref. 
*>  ft.  -nd  mialuy  iw^-orted  planed  Fn!t\K'<Ml.  Iw.      ;  post  fn'o.  2s.  id. 
12  ft.  ditto  ditto  dltt«)  ;  l'u'<t  fn-.t.  43.  -id. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  of  Machines.  DtsiirnH.  Wood.  Tool?,  \r  ,  wuhft^i 
illustration  :iiid  full  instructions  for  Frft-ciutiiii:,  I'olisiiinu'.  and  \  :irnisli- 

i  ru  .  td  J.  .St  ir.  ( .  A  Specimen  Sixpenny  Fretwork  Design 
SENT  GRATIS  with  eacn  Catalogue  ;  also  a  List  oi  Designs, 
Outnts,  Tool  Chests,  &c.,  at  OreaUy  Reduced  Prices,  to  Clear. 

Marie  LanUrnt  complete  rn>Tn  la.  3d.  each. 
SKATES,  evenfPair  warranted.   .Sizes  74  to  12  inches.    ALL  RESSEMER 
STEEL  IKONS.  No.  1.  rnpt)h9hed  Beech,  lod.  per  pair;  No.  2.  Polithed 
H*  ec)i.  Is.  Tid.  per  pair :  No.  5.  Acme  Pattern,  all  steel.  30.  per  pair:  Mo.  7a. 
ledonia  I'atterh.  SeU-adhistlnv.  tbe  bee^prioelple.  one  screw  (aatafit  tHe 
Metal  Frame  withStrapa  eomplete,  it.  9d. 


whole  skate.  68.  per  pair  ;  \o.  8, , 
I>«;r  pair.  Postage  5d.  per  pair. 

N.B.— All  oitlen  nuut  be 


Apply-^.  H.  •KINM 


bjiemll 

^  ,  ^  Mfeoren  of  minorK 

 But  DflKbun,  Norfolk. 

this  pepwwlitn  ordering. 


The  Grand  PrLc  and  a  Qold  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition,  1889; 

CoQDcil  Medal  and  Highest  Award.  London.  1851;  Gold  Medal.  Puis,  1867;  Medal  and  Highest  Award.  London.  1863;  Medal  and  Diploma, 
Philadelphia.  1876;  Medal  and  Diploma,  Antwerp,  1878;  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma,  Paris.  1878;  Gold  Medal,  Inventions 

Bxhibition,  1885,  Ac.,  ftc..  &c. 


ROSS'    PORTRAIT   AND   VIEW  LENSES 

Are  used  by  leading  Amateurs  and  ProfesnonaU  tkrouffhout  the  World  and  Medallists  at  Tke  PHOTOGRAPHiC  SOCIETY'^S  EXHIBlTiONS 


ALL  SIZeJ^  stock.      TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH  wi^'^RDER. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  New  Series  of  Lenses,  Estimates,  &c., 

ROSS  &  CO.,  112,  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON,  W. 

Works — Clapham  Common. 
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TWO 

I  SUPPLIED  T0\  Wfe^) 
THLPRlNckoiWALES-^^P'^ 


FAROtA 


BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST  ARROWROOT 


Marlboroufsh  Houbc.  Pall  Hall,  S.W 
"Colonel  Clarkb,  Private  SeeretAjy  to  the  I'riiiros^  of  Wales,  writes  to  inform 
mr.  Jmdm  Marshall,  in  r^ply  to  his  letter  to  the  (\>mptn>ller«>r  the  Household,  that 
wAWMtk  h— been  onien-«l  fiom  tlie  Italian  Wurt>h(.>U!«o«i  fur  use  In  the  Houtehold." 

Marshalls  Preparations  of  Wheat  and  Oats 
AKK  DAINTY  AND  NOURISHING. 

Dc-<rriptive  i'anipLlet,  with  COOKING  RECITES,  post  froe, 

James  Marsliall{|;^SiJsfi^d^.w: 


WIL  DSSPXRANDUK.— **89.1llAin  St..  Fb.lokBhaws.  OWow, 
*^  Get.  1.  1890.— Dear  Sir,— For  three  years  I  had  been  fearfully 
troubled  with  RheumatUm,  and  had  tried  dozens  of  remedies  and 
consulted  several  doctors  without  any  benefit.  About  a  year  ago  I 
was  told  about  your  Nervetonlne.  and  called  and  got  a  2s.  9d.  bottle. 
At  that  time  I  could  only  walk  with  a  limp,  my  knuckle  joints  were 
swollen  and  painful,  and  for  the  whole  world  I  could  not  have  lifted 
my  hands  to  my  head.  Well,  after  taking  it  (the  Nervetonlne)  a 
week  I  felt  a  great  deal  better,  and  before  the  bottle  was  half  done 
the  pain  and  stiffness  were  entirely  gone.  I  continued  taking  it  till 
I  finished  the  bottle,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  had  a 
touch  of  my  old  complaint.  If  it  only  does  as  much  good  to  every- 
one as  it  has  done  to  me,  it  is  indeed  a  precious  remedy,  and  cannot 
be  too  widely  known.  JOHN  BEATON." 

NBRVBTONINE  can  be  had  from  the  Sole  Proprietor.  M.  F. 
THOMPSON.  17.  Gordon  St.,  Gljjsgow,  and  97.  Pruvcss  St.,  Bdih- 
BURGH,  in  bottles  at  Is.  9d.,  28.  9d.,  and  48.  6d.  Postage  2d.  extra. 
Nerve  tonine  is  a  positive,  safe,  and  permanent  cure  for  aJil  Nervous 
Affections.  Nervous  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Nerve  Pains,  Neuralgia, 
HJuMnuUism,  Lumbago,  Gout.  Sciatica,  Ac.,  and  all  deimngements  of 
the  Digestive  System,  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Ac  For  further 
particulars  see  M.  F.  THOMPSON'S  concise  guide,  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  Journal. 


WOODS'  PATENT  OALVANISKD 

WIRE  MATTRESSESi 

FRENCH  AND  PERSIAN  BEDSTEADS  COMPLETE. 

We  challenge  any  other  Wire        To  be 

■attress  to  Stand  this  Test  I!  seen  carrying: 
  One  Ton. 

But  Is  it  ever  required  of  a  mat- 
tress that  it  should  carry  one  ton  ? 

Certainly  not.  Hitherto  the 
complaint  against  the  us«  of  wire 
mattresses  has  b^n  that  they 
stretched  after  a  time,  which  was 
true.  We  give  this  severa  test  to 
prove  that  otuv  will  not  stretch. 
If  they  do  within  five  yean  we 
will  replace  with  new  ones. 


 ,  

Send  for  a  Book  of  ^Designs  and  Price*  to  the  Works  direct.    „  «  - 
carnage  and  allow  liberal  discounts  for  cash. 
THC  LONGFORD  WIRE  OOMPANY,  UMITED,  WARRINCTOW 


We  pay 


HOOPING-COUGH. 

Moche'8  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  Cklkbrated  Bpfkctual  Citrk  without  IifrsRXAL  Mkdioixk. 
The  BHBBOCATION  will  be  foond  efTectual  in  cases  of  OBOUP 
BRONCHITIS,  and  LUMBAGO. 

.  **  105,  Devonshire  Street,  Mile  End.  June  23,  1888. 

Messrs.  Edwards  &  Sox,  Queen  Victoria  Street. 

"Ueutlemen.— Having  suffered  severely  from  Bronchiti*.  I  was  recom- 
mended bv  a  Physician  at  the  London  Hi>spital  to  try  '  Koche  s  Embro- 
caUon.  I  have  pleasure  to  let  you  know  I  have  usinl  the  •  Embrocation 
with  good  result,  and  shall  in  future  recommend  t^ie  same  to  any  of  my 
friends  who  should  be  suffering  from  the  same  complaint.— I  ani. 
Gentlemen,  yours  truly,  o.  A.  Dorwood.  * 

8otd  by  most  Cfiemista  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  tAt  ColonieM. 
ant  Abroad.     Price  4s.  per  Bottle. 
Sole  Wholesale  Agents— 
W.  BDWABDS  it  soy,  i57.  Queen  Victoria  St.  LONDON.  B.C. 


FISHER  S  GLADSTONE  BAG 


Plated, 
£6. 


I  n  Black  or  Brown  Com* 
tiirie.  with  Srrongltosk 
nnd  Hra»s  Catohet, 
niovHble  C«-ntr6,  fltisS 
comple'^e  with  Ocoill. 
Hair  Brueh.  Clotiwi 
and  Hat  Brushea.Tbotti. 
Nail.  and  h  having 
Hrvishes,  Razor  btrop^ 
P<x\Mr  Knite.  Scent 
Hotrle,  Jar,  Soap  Dish, 
Writin^r  Case.  Pen- 
holder. Pencil,  iDk- 
sfai.d. Match  Box.Ltiok- 
ing  Glass.  Two  Rason. 
S  issors.  Nan  File,  and 
^intton  Hook, 


S.  FISHER,  188,  STRAND. 


READY-MADE 

MUSTARD  PLASTERS 

WE  have  prepared  for  family  use  a  convenient,  clean  and  thorouirhlv 
effiajcious  MUSTARD  pIaSTBR,  spread  on  Cot^^^ 
can  be  used  at  any  moment  by  sxmpfy  dipping  it  into  toater  until 
wet  ;  they  do  not  break  or  soil  the^skin.  and  are  unquesUo?5Sw 
desirable  improvement  on  the  French  Mustard  papers.  The? 
obtained  of  your  Druggist—  xaey  can  De 

In  ed.,  1/-  &  1/6  Packages, 

Cut  In  small  squares  or  in  yard  lengths;  ask  for  SEABURV'fi: 
Itaprored  Mutard  Pbwter,  spraui  on  Cotton  Cl^ 
Beware  of  spurious  tmitationg, 

SoLB  Makufacturrrs^ 


46,    JEWIN    STREET,    LONDON~E  C 

AUD  ai,  Platt  Strbbt,  New  York.        '  " 


Registered  " 

The  Original  Strong  Blotting  Paper  I 


99 


Trade  Mark. 


id  2j..  according  to  thickness, 
lirel.  0«rrlas«  Paid. 


The  Original  Strong  Blotting  Paper  1 1 

The  Original  Strong  Blotting  Paper  I !  E 

Specially  manufactured  to  supply  a  long-felt  want,  viz.,  BLOTTING  THAT  WONT  FRAY  OR  EASILY  TEAR. 
Sample  Quire,  post  free.  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  is.  ed..  Is.  M.,  and  J 
Prle«  for  Light  Buff--ls.  3d.,  5s.,  5i.  9d.,  6s.  6d.,  and  7s.  3d.  per  5  Quire 
White  and  Rose-6s.  6d.,  6s.  3d.,  7s.  ad.,  and  8s.  per  5  Quires, 
.,  LightBuff— 158.,  18s.,  21s..  34s.  6d.,  and  a7s.  per  Ream. 
White  and  Rose -19s.  6d.,  33s.,  aSs.  M.,  and  30i.  per  Beam, 
''^iSSLS^VXJS^  Copying  Prws  »l  by  llHn..  7s.  per  gross  or  9d.  per  doi.,  po«t  ftmm  |  ether  sizes  at  proportionnte  price*. 
An  h«  Thii.  Closed  like  a  book,  preserving  the  blotting  from  dust,  Ac,  is  elastic  hound   •    •    * ' 

^•'••nd  ■oiled  ones  detr      "         ^  __    .    -    _  . 

^  l^iii^*^ ;  15}  by  n  open. 

M^ILUaM  '  ROBINSQH,  Victoria  Mills,  Foundiy  StrMt,  Oldham  Road, 


J  pre««rvlng  the  blotting  from  dust,  Ac,  is  elastic  bound :  both  sides  of  the  Imvm 
detached  without  disturbing, the  remainder."  M«<f«  In  3  mlmmm-  No.  l.  4|  by  11  in.  clSid  -Tby  U  wn.  Ifo  ?' 


Is.   No.  3,  10  by  13  closed ;  30  by  13  open  ;  2s.  6d.   Pont  fl^. 
,  containing  one  pound    RobOMd "  ' 
and  sniuble  for  Pnotogrmphnm. 


•pen ;  J 

in  any  colour  or  thickness,  28..  ,  

Write  direct  to  the  Soi«  Manufinctumr- 


MANCHESTER. 
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INCANDESCENT  GAS  LIGHT. 

Rew  and  fniproued  Sjisten^, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ELECTEIC  LIGHT,    AT  ONE-FOUBTH 

•  OF  THE  COST. 

It  will  grive  a  cool,  brilliant,  and  steady  Ught,  and  save  60  per  cent,  in  ga«. 

PRICE  OF  EACH  LAMP  COMPLETE,  FIHING  INCLUDED  (in  London),  108. 


LESS  HEAT. 


NO  SMOKE. 


NO  FLICKER. 


CAN  BE  ADAPTED  TO  ANY  EXISTING  GASFITTINGS 


Special  Fittings  for  all  classes  of  Gasaliers,  Brackets,  &c.,  kept  in  stock. 


The  Oompany  i»  prepared  to  submit  estimates  fVee  of  charge.    The  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  are  llshtetf  throughout  with  this  system. 

Anyone  Interested  in  this  industry  can  inspect  the  Oom|>any^  worlcs  by  pr^ 
•enting  a  card  to  tne  Secretary  or  ManagfiHt 


DESCMPTIVB  PAMPHLET  and  PRICE  LIST  SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

The  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Ltd., 

14,  PALMER  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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BROMO-PHOSPH,  OR  BRAIN  FOOD. 

As  a  Tonic,  PERFECT;  as  a  Digestive  Stimulant,  WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD. 


m\  Digestive  Slreiftii.  sreat  Hene  Slrenstl.  iireat  Mai  stiegu 

BY  TAKIKG  BROMO-PKOSPH.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD.  BY  TAKING  BROMO-PHOSPH.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD.        BY  TAKING  BROMO  PHOSPH.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD. 


"  Tlie  best  investment  I  ever  made  w:is  one  penny  stamp  sent  to  the  Rudolph  Laboratory,  in  return  for  which  I  obtaiDed 
particulars  of  *  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food,'  and,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  have  been  a  brighter  and  more  successful 
man  since  I  knew  the  virtui's  of  this  remarkable  remedy.  My  conviction  is  that  if  the  business  men  of  to-day  could  know 
the  real  value  of  it,  you  would  find  it  in  every  office  and  warehouse  an  acknowledged  necessity." 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  or  BRAIN  FOOD, 

The  new  and  Marvellous  Tonic,  sample  bottle,  post  free,  18  stamps. 

THE  GREATEST  REMEDY  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


BROMO-PHOSPH, 


(LIQ,  PHOSPHORI  BROMIDE  CO.  RUDDOLPH.) 

The  SoTereign  Remedy  for  Nervous  Exhaustion,  and  every  form  of  Mental  and  Physical  Weakness.  Prescribed  by  the  most  eminent 
Physicians,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Clergpen,  Merchants,  and  Literary  Men,  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


Wm-  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ONE  OF  THE  ABLEST  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  leth  CENTX7RY. 


THE  value  of  a  new  discovery  is  determined,  not  by  the  praise  of  its  proprietors, 
but  by  tiie  spontaneous  testimony  of  thoughtful  men  and  intelligent  women.  If 
this  be  so,  then  no  discovery  during  the  present  century  is  destined  to  take  higher 
rank  than  Bronjj^Phosph,  or  Brain  Food.  As  a  pure  and  natural  tonic,  quickly  giving 
a  delightful  sense  of  freshness  and  health  to  constitutions  Jaded  by  the  strain  and 
pressure  of  a  busy  and  anxious  life,  as  a  perfect  restorative  stimulant,  calming  and 
quieting  the  tired  brain,  while  increasing  its  force  and  power, — it  has  received  an 
amount  of  spontaneous  commendation  which  has  been  given  to  no  other  medicine 
The  proprietors  do  not  ask  the  public  to  believe  their  statements,  but  beg  that  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  to  work  hard  and  think  much,  should  read  the  statements 
of  patients  who  gladly  confess  that  brighter  days  have  dawned  since  they  knew  the 
virtues  of  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food.     Sample  Bottle,  post  free,  15  stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Cliemists;  prioes  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

Or.  receipt  of  one  stamp  with  full  address  of  sender,  the  proprietors  will  forward,  post  paid,  their  large 
illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  particulars  of  this  innportant  discovery. 

THE  RUDOLPH  LABORATORY,  READING,  BERKS. 
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not  a 


Keeps 
Good  in 
any 


''PEPSALIA 

which  it  is  eaten  with  ease  and 

''PEPSALIA 

for  the  morbid  phenomena  are 
PEPSALIA  on  food  to  secure 

"PEPSALIA 

been  formally  certified  to  by  Dr. 


Substituted  for  ordinary  Table  Salt  (which  it  closely  resembles  m^ 
taste  and  appearance),  in  similar  quantities,  digests  the  food  with 
certainty. 

''''  ahscliUely  effects  digestion  and  restores  dyspeptics  to  a  condition  of 
health  and  comfort.    To  prevent  Indigestion  is  practically  to  cure  it ; 
sure  to  recur  unless  advantage  is  taken  of  the  solvent  powers  of 
perfect  digestion. 

Is  recommended  by  many  Eminent  Medical  Men,  "The  Lancet," 
The  British  Medical  Journal,"  «kc.    Its  great,  digestive  activity  has 
Hehner,  the  well-known  Analyst. 


M.D.,  &c.,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.,  writes,  July,  1890  :— 

"  During  the  short  time  I  have  been  trying  your  PEPSALIA  upon  myself,  I  have 
acquired  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  An  indigestion  which  had  been  slowly 
growing,  resulting  in  flatulence,  discomfort,  and  sleepiness  after  meals,  general 
lassitude  and  depression,  has,  with  all  these  disagreeable  synfptoms,  vanished  as 
by  a  charm  since  I  commenced  merely  substituting  PEPSALIA  for  ordinary 
table  salt  with  my  dinner." 

Surgeon-Major  Cuffe,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  writes  :— 

PEPSALIA  promotes  the  digestive  process  of  food.    It  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.'* 

Dr.  Dowding,  M.R.CP.^  London,  writes:— 

"  I  have  used  PEPSALIA,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.    It  acts  well  as  a  digestive,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  my  patients.'' 

Dr.  Spencer  Smyth,  P.R.CS.,  writes:— 

"I  consider  PEPSALIA  a  good  digestive,  having  taken  it  myself  for  dyspeptic  symptoms  with 
great  benefit." 

The  Lancet,  May  10th,  1890,.says:— "  In  PEPSALIA  we  have  a  convenient  means  of  aiding  digestion." 
The  British  Medical  Journal,  June  28th,  1890,  says:— "PEPSALIA  possesses  a  high   degree  of 

digestive  power.    We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  affords  a  strong  aid  to  digestion.    The  claims 

put  forward  for  PEPSALIA  are  justifiable." 

In  Bottles,  is.  and  28.  each.     From  OhemistSi  or  from 

a  and  a  STERN,  62,  Cray's  Inn   Road,  LO^nOON,  .W.C. 
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£y  Special  Warrants  ot  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  OUEEIi,  H  I.M.  the  EMPRESS  FREDERICK,  and  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

WINTER  PATTERNS 
POST.  FREE. 

NO   AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

WINTER  FASHIONS  INHIOH-CLASS 


tfax'riacre  Paid  on  Orders 

of  <£!  in  value  to  any  Rail- 
way station  in  the  United 


ries 


EGEKTON  DUBNETT  S  BOTAL  SERGfcS 
Artiatie  Design* ftod  Bf 


New  FatteriM  eonprlM  Specialities  for  Ladies.  OitldrMi.  and  Uentlemcn.  Thk  vtrt  Blvx  SiSKbSb  wiii^fSTfuras 


OTHEk  PA8HI0NMRLE  UATERIAL9  hi  Maw  ani 

'lot  Be»>atf . 


Ratti.  or  Salt  1 
Xs 


SHEFFIELD  CUTLERY  AND  PLATE  DIRECT  FROM  SHEFFIELD. 


W  HOLESALE  PRICKS  SAVING  25  to  50  per  Cent. 
ISOLID  WHITE  BONE  HANDLES,  beautiful 
I  very  Finish.  EdgB-pliiMd  Tftblo  JLmTat,  tts.doc. ; 
ivit  Forks.  St,  ;  Dm«M  Solvta,  M.  fll ««.  II  a  f 
dozen  suppUoCL  Cteveis,  H.  AL Steels,  la. 
ana  Is.  Sd. 


T^^VQEK'S  0 CLOCK  jt.^  Service 

ELeCTROPbATtoV/lTH  RtAlSlLVtR  -  FREE. 


FINEST  EXTRA  HARD  SOLID  WHITE  HONE' 
.Balanced  llandlr.i     Table  Kuivp»,  ^-s  Od.  doz.; 
4a.  ad.  UaL'-duz. ;  Dessert  Knives,  6s.  doz. ;  4s.  nall- 
«oz.i  Canren.  4s.  «d.  i  Steels,  la.  Bd. 


TEA 

POT  . 
COFFEE 
POT 

'sugar  £  CKEAMl 


ELKmO  P'LATED  WITH  ReAL  SiLVER  . 

yttlf<rf»C;  holds  2.'  pints.    Strong  and  elp^;.^^Il^. 


I'llil  (  T  fr<  r!i  tic  WORKS  to  llio  F I  RCBiMER 

S()I.I1>   IMl'RoVKi)   NUKI  I,  ^ll.M-.IC  l^^h- 
Sj.iMiti**  aii't  l.jiks.  »«».  ui.  tlu/  .  iv  swrtJ 
Mil. I      rk'<.  -.s  ui  ;  Tea  Simk.iis.  2». 

I. •  <<.>♦  tliiiii  1  'lt.7  .  As.K(rtt*d,  :kl.  pxtni  for  poalag* 
WAKRAMEI)  TO  WKAR  WHITE  THKOVSaOVT 


The  "Christian  Oommooweami "  fISIlk  SardK 

1SK8)  says:-"  We  eaa  honestly  say  that  v«  are 

siiri*ri»*Hi  that  sueli  artielcs  can  he  supplied  a4  so 

small  a  coat.  ThP  table  Icnives  (Gn  dozeni-arenoth 
ntroiig  and  baiids^nne.  &nd  would  he  cheap  at 
dim  hit-  th«  price.  The-sajie  remark  applies  vo  tbo 
iiickfl  )»ii\»  r  ■■ 

Tin-  '•('lin-tinri  (;  lo>ir  "  says  "  Wo  cm  9f»eiAll? 
Ciimmfjul  the  t:ihl»'  kniws  at  <is.  do/,.,  wi'ji  firka. 
^8.  do/.  While  tic  nickel  silver  spoons  aad  forlui 
arc  So  unmiat.'ikahly  ciieapas  tu 
that  thry  arc  of  n\Wr  • 
la  Hot  St*,  for  the  tc<>"  - 
wear  white  throuRhoat." 


ciieiip  as  to  tuggest  tfte  idea 
erior  qttaUty» TOat  fceigisai. 
ds  do  ik«enint»««MK»Mi 


SAIIPIE8  or  w»$'^ tbut  OoMa  *toat  Iwe  on         Mf^dae;  holds  2.^  pints.  Strong  and  elp^;.^^Il^.      f  aypKuval.  Ewjf  deeaiptKM of  CwttaiT ■ 
UtU  poH  free.  fltLam  returned  or  Ckiods  exchanged  if  not  approved.     Cliequea  crossed  *'  Sheffield  .Union  Bank."  Pleaae  nvntion  tbitHegiMiaiii 

MiefBeld  fioods  Hanufacturing  supply  Company,  H^^vdock  Works,  ShefBrfiL  (Established  1881.)  


JiSTABLISHED  IS.W. 


H.STATHAM&CO.,''*SSS" 


BEST  MAKF    BEST  PROOF.  BEST  FABRICS. 

CHESTERFIELDS  25  ,  30  ,  35/- each 

CHESTERFIELDS  (with  Capii)  30  -,  35  -  *0/-  - 

INVERNESS  CAPES    30/-,  35/  40/-  » 

REGULATION  CAPES       35/-,  40/  ,  45A 

Vf  (tf  00  IlL  lioing^  Carriaf/e  Paid.   Adapted  far  aU  Cliinatts, 


DHESTERFiaO. 


CHESTERFIELD  WITH 
SHOULDER  GAPE. 


RECULATIOH  CAPE  IHVERHE8S  CAPE 


H.  STATHAM  &  Coo  Corporation  St 

MANCHESTER. 


1884  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE. 


Holding  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  stocks  in  the  Kingdom  of  this 
buy  now,  as.  owing  to  its  scarcity,  and  to  the  general  rise  m  the  price  abroad 
raf/iaiy  going  up  in  price.    We  offer  the  foUowmg  Brands  :- 


P01Ilmery 

Perrier  J  ouet, 
Clicquot  Dx7, 
Boeaerer  Louis, 
Giesler  and  Co., 

We  also  have  seveml  small  lots 


Heidsieck, 
Irroy,  ^ 
Montebello  de  Due, 
Bollinger, 
Goulet  Greorere, 

of  1880  Vintage,  as  well  as  more  recent 
apply  to — 


Vintage,  we  would*  advise  Gentlemon  to 
of  recent  Vintages,  this  fine  Vintage  is 

Krug, 

Moot  Cuvee  1714, 
Do.     do.  4, 
Mumm,  G.  H., 
Piper  Heidsieck. 

Vintages  of  above  Brands.  For  prices, 


JAIViES  S^ITH  &  CO-,  Liverpool  :  37,  North  John  Street. 
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GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

Guy's  Guide  to  Digestion. 

Roast  pork  takes  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  digest,  venison  only  one  hour  and  tliirty 
minutes;  but  fig  seeds  never  digest.  This  clearly  proves  how  important  it  is  that  all  should 
pay  attention  to  the  digestibility  of  food.  "  Guy's  Guide  to.  Digestion  "  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  time  taken  to  digest  nearly  every  article  of  food  known  ;  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  how  seriously  business  anxieties  and  harassing  family  cares  interfere  with  the  healthy 
activity  of  the  stomach,  it  will  be  seen  of  what  infinite  consequence  to  happiness  is  this  '*  Guide." 
A  copy  will  be  sent,  gratis  and  post  free,  to  any  reader  who,  when  writing,  will  mention 
*•  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  to  GUY'S  TONIC  CO.,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


TO 


STOUT  PEOPLE. 

Sunday  Times  says: — "Mr.  RusselFs  aim  is  to 
ERADICATE,  to  CUKE  the  disease,  and  that  his  treat- 
ment is  the  true  one  seems  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
medicine  he  prescribes  doeS  not  lower,  but  builds 

up  and  tones  the  system."  Book  (128  pages), 

with  recipe  and  notes  how  to  pleasantly  and  rapidly 
cure  OBESITY  (average  reduction  in  first  week  is 
3  lb.),  post  free  8  stamps. 

P.  C.  RUSSELL, 
VobOTD  Hoiise,  St(b  St,  Bedford  Sqnare,  Lo«lyi,.W.C 


This  SPAKKLTNG  NON-ALCOHOLIC  and  KEFllBSHING 
BBVKKAtiK  is  m.'ul.-  ft-Mn  the  CllOICKbT  HOI'S  grown,  and  is 
Unriviillr.l  f..r  its  p.ruliatly  liiu-  HOP  J  LAVOTlt  inv\  ABOlCA. 

*■  Kv(.!v.'!»  ;x  iK'licio'iH  Aroinn  of  Medical  t^ess. 

"An  Excellent  Drink  lor  any  time  of  the  Year."— TAc  Bcuanr, 
Sichtinije  unit  Mart. 

"Thia  is  an  excellent  n.  m  alcoholic  lx?verage.'* — 75k*  Umcet, 

**lt  it  A  nearer  approach  to  Bass's  or  Alltopp't  Ala  than  any  non- 
Intoxloanti  praeedlng  M.  '—tMsUrji  Morning  mm. 

Price  2s.  per  Dozen. 
Sent  Carriage  Free  on  Pr-  i    i  '  .nii  i  s  lor  Six  Dozrn^  


SAVE  30  PER  CENT,  and  BUY  your  SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS 
fioni  Ireland,  the  Home  of  Linen  Manuiacture. 


direct 


S«V0  IRonBjllt  and  7empep  Wesrtqa 

.    7flflFPE  4^  eOLSWCLL'S  celebrated 


"^rfeeta 

SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 

Perfect  in  Fit.— Perfect  in  Base.— Perfect  in  Appearance.— Tr^eite 
arc  inarle  of  the  most  durable  Longcloth' and  Pure  li^h  Linen,  in  hU 
sixe-,  or  to  special  measure  or  pattern,  and  a  Savlnj?  of  30  per  cent,  is 
effected  by  buying  direct  from  the  Manufacturers.  A  Sample  Sliirt 
sent  Post  Free  for  6/6  equal  to  those  usually  sold  at  7/tf.  Senrt  size  ("f 
Collar  and  Chest  Measure.  .Four-fold  Irish  Linen  Collars  1/9.  2/£). 
extra  quality  3/9  per  half  dozen  post  free. 

OLD    SHIRTS  RE-FITTED 
Linen  Fronts.  Cuffs  and  Neckbands  2iZ  and  2/9  r>ost  frre. 


Willi  N.  '.v 

Shirt  TkUora, 


Street, 


COUNT  MATTETS 

Electro-Homoeopathic  Remedies, 

FOR  ALL  DISEASES,  ESPECIALLY  CARGEH  AND  SKIN  DISEASES. 

WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL  FROM 
VHho  has  visited  COUNT  MATTEI  at  Boiogna,  and  reeetoes  all  hia  remedies  direct, 

5  varieties,  post  free  with  directions,  9s.  9(1.   Aqua  per  la  Pella,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  Post  free  3d.  extra. 

A  PREVENTiVE  Case  for  CANCER  for  3  yean'  treatment,  with  full  directions  for  use,  £2  2s.,  smailer  size,  708.  Odspostfree. 

*'THE  CASTLE"  MARK  18  ON  ALL  GENUINE  REMCOIBS.  ' 


Trade  Marit 


"  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRO-HOMiEOPATHY,'*  BY  COUNT  MATTEI,  POST  FREE  3s. 
The  Oelebrated  *'  Appareil  Iilxnotisln/'  for  inhaling  oxyfiren,  may  be  obtained  ft*om  J.  J. 

Mr.  Jametbeii^  in  almost  daily  correspondence  with  Count  Mattei,  fie  is  prepared  to  gwethefullest  information  respecting  Electro-NomoenpaViy^ 
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G-XJ 

BUT  ▲  PBESEMT  OF 


£1,000   ^i^^  T"°".ti!i^P  POUNDS)  £1,000 


ThtB  C1,(XA  I  liavo  actually  Hi  von  away,  and  am  now  incpeasmK  the  f?lft  by  presenting,  frwe  of  chane.  the  9th  Edition  of  my  (^UJoffue 
moS  readj),  romuiniim  d.ooOTestimonialH.  and  Engravings  of  Key  and  Fashionable  Watches  and  Jewellery  ot  e»ery  ffsorlption  'or 
Ifflil    It  is  a  WorU  of  Art.  the  En«ravtnK»  bclnjc  by  those  well-kflown  artists.  AldridK©  and  Tilby.  U.A.  This  catalwgne  has  cost  over 
£1.000  to  produce,  bend  your  name  and  address  fi-om  any  part  of  tiie  w*rid.  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 

ONE  VISIT  TO   MY   NEW  AND   HAJJDSOME  PREMISES, 

or  one  rUuhm;  at  the  CalaloKue,  will  convince  you  that  the 

WORLD-RENOWNED  CHEMICAL  DIAMONDS  AND  ELECTRIC  COLD  JEWELLERY  (REGISTERED) 

m  MATCHLESS    The  diamonds  are  Crystals  of  Marvellous  Lustre  and  Hardness,  and  cannot  be  dctcclra  from  the  ifemime  articl 
Fxiiononcediuau'cs  deceived.    They  will  si^nd  all  aoids  anff  heat.    Can  bo  mounted  at  the  side  of  Real  Genis  without  f oar  of 
Scleviion  ami  can  bo  wor.i  bv  lh.«.  most  fastidious  person  witli  ronnd«;iK-o.  Tlu-  Electric  Gold  is  the  same  Rich  Colour  throuKhout 


Testimonials. 


detection,  aiui    -  — -    .  . 

the  eniiro  m?t;il.  and  is  cuaranteeil  Cijual  t' 


Real  (iold.   Kveryono  plcaacil.    Money  returned  if  not  approved. 


AQENT8  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.   Write  fbr  Terms. 


Silver  Lnt  EarrlnRS.  Lai^er  Si.cH.  7-6  &  10': 
uili^.f?eil'!";d%Ycc;^^^^        diaTnona  -mr.  *sjd       Wit!vSaf.-.y  C.tchc... 

I'ost  Free,  Is.  4d.  <.nirl.  (.■;.  6<l.rcr  pair.'  !^j!!LI 

FOR  SIZE  OF  FINGER  CUT  HOLE  IN  A  PIECE  OF  CARD. 


Half-hoop  Ring,  set  with 
Five  Mixed  Stones  or  Dia- 
monds of  the  llrsl  watvr, 
,  and  very  bruht  lustre. 
I  ExiK?rieiiced  TimUps  de- 
ceived. P<ist  Free,  38.  tjd. 


*•  Hawarden  House, 
Chester. 
••.Sfipt.  ith,  1890. 
Mrs.W.  H.  Gladstone 
has  received  the  Watch 
and  iNTOuld  like  two  Key* 
less  Bent  her,  12s.  6d. 

each.  al.'..  Cham.  C  J,  T,.. 

1  Fly  A  2  Pearl  Brooches. 
'  Mrs.  Gladstone  encloses 

a  cheque  ior  the  whole 
I  amount." 


**  NlTRNEV, 

•'  Glrnoary, 

*•  PUIILIN. 

"  August  1.  1890. 
"  Dfar  Sir, -The  Watch 
I  purehnsed  from  you 
when  in  London  on  May 
Uth  is  an  excellent  tlme- 
keei^er.  an<l  has  given 
me  every  satisfaction. 

Please  send  me<inother 
exactly  similar. 

Yours  trulv, 


1/4 

JJIxod  Stoi^e  Dress  Rlnn, 
My  well-known  Wonder. 
I'ost  Free,  Is.  W. 


1/4 


Lustrous  Gipsy  Rinsf. 
equal  to  20-Kuin<>a  Diamond 
(juarauleed  uudftcclablc. 
"'ost  Free.  Is.  4d. 


Solid  Band  or  Weddiuic 
RinK.heaulifully  finished, 
and  equal  to  21c..  ecold. 
i'ost  Free,  Is.  id. 


26 

Lrfwiies'  Diamond  or 
Mixed  St<Mie  Dress  Ruig, 
very  neat  and  pretty, 
rost  Free,  Gd. 


4 

Buckle  or  Keeper  Rnig, 
st.iini»ed  ISO.   This  RuiK  is 
a  masteri)H'ce.  and  perfect 
in  cNJ-rv  respect. 
I'ost  Fifie,  l3.  ■Id. 


•22,  Brinksway  Koad. 
•*  Stockport, 

•VlMjrJwt  27.  1''90. 
*  Sir.— I  luive  worn  yotir 
Is.  4fl.  rinx  tor  14  months, 
and  it  is  lu^t  as  IrebU  us  nt 
first.  Send  me  your  new 
catalogue.  ;md  oblige. 
•'  Yours.  &c. 

"  M.  Barrow.  * 


J.    N.   GOLDSTEIN,  16,  W.  &  20,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Next  door  to  tho  Oxford 
Music  Hall.  


EDWARDS' 

INSTANTANEOUS 


HARLENE 


AFTER  USE 


POSITIVELY  FORCES 

LUXURIANT  HAIR, 

WHISKERS  &  MOUSTACHIOS, 

To  Grow  Heavily  in  a  Few  Weeks,  &| 
without  injury  to  the  Skin,  and  no  'Mi 
matter  at  what  age. 

THE  WORLD-RENOWNED 

5,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 


AFTER  USE 


As  a 


It  haa  never  been  equalled.  As  a  Curmr  of  W«ak  auid  Thin  Eyelashes,  or 

Restoring  Grey  Hair  to  its  OH^nal  Colour,  Never  Fails. 

I*.  9a  AH  Sd  &  Ba  fid  oar  Bottls.  from  Chemists  and  Perfumers  all  over  the  world,  or  sent  direct  (free  from  observaUon)  on  receipt  of 
IS,  M       o«  Qo,  «  ^  ^^^^  ^        Po^wA  Ord«r  preferred. 

TESTIMONIALS,  also  a  valuable  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Hair,  forwarded  <m  ajmli^tion.  ,  ™ 


Ixjwer  Stoke,  nr.  Bocheitor,  Sept  n.  18^^ 
Mr.  Bdwarda.-Slr.-MThile  enclosing  order  for  another  bottle  ot  Uarlone,  I 
teg  to  tell  you  my  huabwid'.  hair  is  growing  "i^Jj^^^i,^        HoLLiLifD.  I 


Miss  Paiircs  hM  found  a  great  change  in  her  hair  siuoe  using  t 
Please  send  another  bottle. 
Ur.  Edwards. 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  ••Review  of  Reviews, 


widely  known  and  extending  the  

the  desired  effect,  and  when  once  used  will  always  be. 


Dated  December  1st.  1890. 


pro- 
more 
have 


z 
o 

Q. 
3 
O 
O 


J.  M.  Edwards  &  Co.,  5,  New  Oxford  Street,  L,ondon,  "W.C. 
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Smoke  PLAYER'S  NAVY  GUT. 


PLAYMt'S  ntLnMU  the  Original, 

and  Smokers  are  Cantioried  against  Imititioos. 

Sold  oi|ly  in  1  oz.  pack&ts,  and  2,  4, 8  oz.  and  1  lb, 
TINS,  which  keep  the  Tobacco  in  Fine  Smoking  Conditiofl. 

THE  PIPE  IN  THE  WOR^QQUj 


Oue  who  dates  fiom  fb»  Hl|^  Alpi,  rad  llgatfCllfdittr^Olft 
Berew,"  wiyai — 

"  I  bave  been,  itrudc  with  yam  tngRestion  In  the  October 
number  of  Uitt  Bsnxwor  Rs^iBWt  fer  a  hcbeme  to  supply  »iuokef» 
in  union  worklioaMs  ifith  tobuooit  *  *  *  Were  I  in  London 
I  weuldoft  onoe  lUrt  a  collectlnc>bos  for  the  fund,  and  levy  con- 
tributions tor  !t  on  my  smoking  aoqnaintance*.  but  unlnrtunately 
my  business  compels  me  to  be  a  wanderer  round  the  Continent  for 
the  next  nine  months.  I  can,  however,  do  a  little,  and  would  like 
to  contribute  a  pound  of  what  I  consider  the  best  smoklog  tobaooo— 
viz.,  'Player's  Mavy  Cut'  (tkit  is  not  an  adwarMWgay*  ^ 
enclose,  therefore,  a  obeqne  for  the  waiMauL^r'^iimimf^ 
November.  ,     •  i 

Ask  at  all  Tolmeeo  Se1kn\  Stom,  Aei  hiA 

take  no  other. 

The  Genuine  bears  the  Trade  Mark,  ''NOTTING^ 
HAM  CASTLE/'  on  euerij  Packet  and  Tin. 

PLi^YEIl'S  NAVY  CUT  CIGAiiETTES 

VS  PACICETS  COKTATNING  12.  '  ^ 


TRY   THE  PATENT 


fit 


REX" 


DESCRIBED  BY  NUMEROUS  PURCHASERS  AS  THE 


CasselCi  Magazine  says :  "  The  Machine  chops  athnirsbly." 
The  Lady  say  a  ;  "A  perfect  treasure  in  the  kitchen,"  &c.,  &0. 

Cliops  Sueti  Cold  IMeat,  Raw  IMeat,  Fruit, 
and  Candied  Lemon  to  Perfection,  and 
malces  excellent  Sausaeres  from  be^^inning: 

to  end. 


"DISPENSABLE  IN  EVERY  WELL-ORDERED  KITCHEN. 


CASH  PBICVS:- 


17o.  1, 15s.  each.  No.  2, 21s.  each.  No.  3, 30s.  each. 

Complete  with  copyright  pamphlet  of  valuable  recipes. 
IJ  nut  approved  of^  may  be  returned  uncsnditimallif  and  Vie  money  will  be  refunded,  ^ 


To  be  obtained  from  all  leading  Ironmongers,  or,  if  any  difficulty  i 
experienced,  direct  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Mannfacturers : 

FOLUIWS  &  BATE,  umited,  ENGINEERS,  MANCHESTER. 
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HAiiic  «r  mm 
I 

30/ 


Lmtem  represented  by  wo<Heat  is  of  full  size,  has  a4inchcon- 
taMr,  lamp,  and  double  achromatic  front  lens  to  focu«  by  ritck 

mad  pinion.  For  Hall  or  Parlour  use  nothing  better  can  be  desirtd,  and 
mnj  taudilgent  boy  can  mao  Ipulate  it  t j  perfection.  Price  in  neat  wood 
«Mt»  3tS»  Bi-umal  Lantern,  mahogany  booy,  beat  i-inoh  condensers, 
dooMe  achromatic  front  lenses  to  focus  t>y  fbok  and  pinion,  £6^  a  perfec^ 
losftniment  at  a  most  moderate  price.  Small  Lanterns  with  48  coloured 
mkumm,  free  for  4s.  6d.,  larger,  tfs.,  9s.,  and  Ifis.  6d.  _  ^ 

*     — B  and  slides  lent  on  hire,  and  exhibitions  given  in  any  part  of 


ttw  country. 

J.  LIZARS,  Mannfoctnring  Opticiao, 

C1A88F0RD  ST.,  and  260.  SAUCHIEH^LL  ST., 


THE 


«>«ONE  GUINEA oFFBHs 

FOUR  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 

AND  A  CHANCE  OF 
ONE  OUT  OP  101  PRIZES, 

To  the  Value  of 


Selected  by  the  Winners. 

F/RSr  PRIZE,  Value  £100. 

Nearly  Half  a  Million  Already  DistributecL 

TUB  BTCHINQS  and  FULL  PARTICULABS  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Offloe— 

112,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


VANNER  &  PRE8TS 

EMBROCATION 

For  Horses  and  Cattle. 
 A  Firtt-Clasi  Embrooation,  in  Is.,  28.  &  2$.  6d,  Bottles. 

superior  to  any  in  the  Harket.  Oivo  it  Ono  Trial  and  you  will  always  use  it. 
VANNKR    &    PRK8T'8    "  MOLLISOORIUM  ' 

(BXGISTBRKD  TlADR  MARK). 

Vtor  Softentaic.  Vnwrm\%,  and  Watorpraoflng  Harness.  Boots  and  Shoes,  fte. 
"  B  la  net  Climates,  as  it  doos  not  evaporate  or  dry  ^tit  of  the  Leather}, 
"nt.  Pint, Quart,  and  Half-Gallon  Cans  (alsoinarorm  with  Screw-Cao.at 
lally  adapted  for  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  Tourists, &o.),  or  by  the  Oaiiou. 
Bamess  CMapo,  For  Producing  a  Brilliant  Polish. 
Ba<9^0llf)Br  HarneBB,  For  Producing  k  Mnintaioing  a  Beautiful  Black. 
FQllBbing  Paste,  For  Brass.  Copper,  &c. 
May  be  obtained  of  all  Saddlers  and  Harness  Makers. 

VANNER  &  PREST,  Ormside  Street,  London,  S.E. 


JACKSON'S  COLLAPSIBLE  MAIL  CART. 

IMPORTANT  POiNTS : 
1.  Chu  he  pacaeH 
in  a  ¥rtHx)ea  box  tor 
travelling.  2.  Cai> 
be  put  together  in 
one  minuie.  3.  Tbc 
strongest  in  the  mar- 
ket. 4.  Handles ca Ik 
be  adjusted  to  suit} 
child  or  adult,  f*. 
Back  rest  can  be 
shifted  so  as  to  fom 
child's  carriage  (5. 
PRICBf  27a.  •«■.  There  is   not  one 

loose  piece. 

Packed  in  neat  box  for  future  use,  and  sent  free^  to 
any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

JACKSON,  V/ll8den,  Yorkshire, 

Sole  Manufacturer* 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889,  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

FRY'S  PURE 

Concentrated  COCOA. 

Tbia  choice  Cocoa  is  ezceedinfirly  Soluble  and  easily  digested.    It  makes  an  agrreeable  thin 
drink,  and  is  a  most  deligrhtful  beveragre  for  Breakfast  or  Supper. 
IiANOBT.— **  Pure,  and  very  soluble."  MEDICAL  TIMES.--"  Eminently  suitable  for  invalids.* 

ffir  O.  A.  CAMERON  iPrendmt  ffayal  College  of  Surgeons,  Irelaitd).^''  1  have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  I  hke  so  well  * 

J.  S.  FRY  &  SONSi  BRISTOL,  LONDON,  &  SYDNEY. 
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17,  FLEET  STREET 

OPPOSITE 

Chancery  LaatbACL 


J.  CARTER'S 

Nut-Brown  Qair  Stain. 

I'TuioubttiUy  the  most  Simple, 
Pcrffct,  and  Effectual  Stain  t-vor 
l)roduce({  in  one  liquid  for  changing 
Fair  or  Grev  Moustaches,  Whiskers, 
&c.,  to  a  permanent  rnul  nntiiral 
Light  or  Dark  Bro\Mi  '  .  v  liours. 
Nn  prcTiCuS  cleansing  nc(.•t•'■^ary. 


Prioe  2/9,  5/9,  &  10/9  per  Bottle, 

post  free. 


and  Oertltatit  wl 


Needham's 
^^"^  Paste 

The  mart  ralUMe  |irpp»mtton  for  ClMnlnff  B!;}"«n*!7£»"5*;;»jl 
mmmm,  Oopp«r,  TinVBHtaiHita  mmtmh  Platinoid; jkf- BeuH 
.mywhe^Tta  M.  a»l  Is.  Fot>;  ad.  and  Id.  IHn.  i  and  Id,  Oafdl|oard 
BosM.   Inventon  and  Me  Manufactureri— 


London  OBoe:— 8t.  Gbomb's  Houas.  Baitcuap.  B.C. 


*THE  HAMB 


COUNT  MATTEI'S 

ELBCTRO-HOMtEOPATHIO 


iTHnIrt  r  1  Ml  ill  1 1        now  in  great  defoand  in  thiii 

are  directly  imported  by 

WXLFOBD  *  CO.» 

AimiousBD  Acnms  op  oaom  MMTOt 

4I»  HANWAY  aTREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDQIL 

dremmr,  wtth  Lint  of  BonodlM  and  tlMir  wm^ 
firoo  o&  appUcation. 


THB    TKADB  6UPPLIBD. 


THE 


SURPLICE  SHIRT 

ll/|ade  to  Measure.     Made  on  the  Premises. 

Woollen  Underclothing  i 

OF  THE  FINEST -TEXTURE. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  on  Application. 

SAMPSON  and  Co., 

268-270,  Oxford  St.,  LONDON,  W. 


'I'  M  K 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND. 

IN  USE  100  YEARS. 

rriUfi  VALPABLE  OINTMENT  las 

^    «>rii;inHll>'  prn'''»r«"l  ^ 
KOHKKTH,  M.n.)  i*  r«.nndt'ntj>'  irroTO- 
m.T.df.l  MAN  INKAII.IN^  REMEDY 

ff.r  nnimdn  of  vwrw  (lf«rripHonj  ana  or 

iM  Wi  N.  r    ).  ir^     si.uuliiitf,  Clulbl.-iin*. 

rt.iiti.-   I  nii'tions.   Hiiin^.  S..|t»  and 
liilljiiii.Ml  K.Ncs.  .iiMl  Skill  Amotions. 

DR.  ROBERTS' 


ALTERATIVE  PILLS 


FOR  THE  BLOOD  AND  SKIN. 

Tliey  are  useU\\  in  Srn.fiila.  S«><.rbiitio 
CoTnplairiti«.  (ilandnlar  S\M'llni>f!«,  V-^r- 
.(<.ni...i.r  fv,..-^  the  neck,  und  an*  ^••r.v 
cure  o(  that  (urm  uf  Skta 


"  '  enecuMUtn  iu»  cure  oi  vnai  lorni  oi  j^riu 


SIX  SHILLIi^GS'  WORTH  OF 

Artistic  Ctiristnias  and  New  Year's  Cards 

FOR  FOURTEEN  STAMPS. 

TiiK  cheapest  offer  ever  made  to  the  readers  of  tliis  Matrnzine.  Every 
card  guamnteeil  to  ))e  a  i>erfect  specimen  of  nrti>ti<  -kill.  .  -  lui  r  i-iiiL'  *» 
(•hi»lf.-  \-nriety  of  Snow  Scenes.  Landscapes,  and  Floral  DrMirns.  .  ti .,  •  n- 
ru  hcd  with  a  judicious  selection  of  Mmtiments  and  tttis  i,y  authors  of 
-t.uMl -r.l  n'|»ute.  No  rubbishy  curds  k^pttn  atock  ;  the  renders  of  the 
U'v.,  ,,-  of  U.vtewsmAy  therefore  rely  with  cver>-  confiMenoe  on  W.  H. 
MAYNK  sendincthe  very  t>e*t  canls  only,  which  lie  hereby  »ju:i  ranters. 

W.  H.  MAYI^B  partlciilarlv  wislif^  tn*  iirtpress  the  reiiilers  of  the 
li'vifro  of  Uevieivs  with  the  Vaut  tijat  early  purchnsers  have  the  a<l- 
vftntaf:.'  ..f  rceelvintc  tlie  U  st  canls.    All  oniers  sliotiM  therefore  bo 

W.^H^^  Fine  Art  Dealer, 

8,  biftrmkfbn  Torraosi  Plymoutfft^'  * 
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Fretmopk,     @5Pving,    aitd    iFIinateup  Wool 

EinporiuiTt> 

P8EHIL  mSXm  m  the  SEASOH.     THODSKM  of  TESTMOHIALS  (DHSOLICITED). 

TbelMniMhiiirli  iM  fnwtfc,  fitted  witb  SeNried  Tools,  ^  Best  Carving  Tools,  in  Sets  of  Twelve.  Price  10/-.  tree. 
The  A^t^Jo^^T^l'ch^Bt,  fitted  with  Tools  J  ^he  Brassworker's  Outfit,  in  Box  complete.  Price  15/-. 

Price  50/'  eacli.  \  Outfit  for  ModiUtaig   lA  LMltbmr.  with  Uahogany. 

The  Fretworker's  Outflts,  on  Ctrds,  ^6. 3/'6.  and  6/-  each, 

\X)St  free. 

The  Wood  CarTer%  Oak  Chest,  fitted  trith  Tbolii,  Price  \ 

60/-  each. 


Price  21/-. 

Bnrnt  Wood  or  Poker  Work,  oomplete  AppeMtut.  la 

neat  Box.  Price  17 


Occasional  Tablc 


VSb  Supply  direct  all  Tools  and  fRaterials  for  t^ese  fr^teresting  Branches  of  ^rtWork* 
Complete  Catalogue,  with  1,000  Illustrations,  including  Miniature  Fretwork  and  Carving  Designs, 

forwarded  free  for  six  stamps. 

HARGER    BROS.,    SETTLE,  YORKS.  

SUPPORT  WITHOUT  PRESSURE. 

LADIKS'  COMDINATIONS  in  Natural  W.H.I,  -s.  ;  M.  rino.  5s.   Gd.  ;  Pun-    Naiiiral  Wool 
Vests.  4.S.  Ch].  ;  very  'x'.^t  wiiriu  liibl)o<l  Vests,  Hs.  :  CliiMren's  .s,iit  Scoti^h  Wool  C(>inl)inati'»iis  troiii  ;  aa 

article.  Geiit>'  Knitted  Ve.Ht.s  aivl  P.ints.    Knitttd  li.lt^,  A7w  C"ps,  Cloies  and  /iusuri/. 


WKITK  i<'()U 
LIST. 


HoldB  sufficient  fnk  towrite  SO.O0O  words.   Is  fitted  with  a  silver  point,  mid  can  Ixi  carv  (d 
In  the  pocket.,  alimB  leed^  for  use. 
ttwSJKgaleted  flow  of  Ink,  and  elides  over  tlie  paper  as  smoothly  as  n  j»cn(  il. 
jBoik  free.  Is.  8d. ;  Twe  for  3s. 2d. ;  larger  and  superior  linish,  sauie  as  illti^trat  ion    >s  n1 

postpaid.  Trade  supplied. 
T.B.  W  r  i\:\\:n,  IMPEBIAL  KATOIOWS,  OXFORD  STREET.  L()\  ;v(»\. 


WW 


HAIR  REMOVED 

Permanently,  root  and  branch. 
Particulars  free  on  receipt  of  stamped 
directed  envelope.  T.  11.  COLLINS, 
Imperial  Man.sions,  Oxford  Street, 
Loinloii.  W.C. 


CHRISTMAS  NOVELTIES  j» 
mi  I"  CELLULOID. 

fThe  only  Perfect  Substitute  for  Ivory  .1 

HANO-PAINTEDrTAMBOURINE  CALENDARS. 

As  supplied  to  H.R.H.  the  PrinoMw  of  Wales. 

CHRISTMAS   CARDS,  Art  Plaques  and 

Panels,  Photo  Frames,  Toys,  &c. 

—  ILLrSTKATKD  PiHCK  LIST  TOST  FREL.- 

CELLULOID  NOVELTY  Coy., 

90,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


LADIES'  HAIR  COMBINGS 

TO  THE    I^o»^arded  by  Po«t,  thoroughly  disentangled  by  New  Pro- 
.  cess.  Made-up  and  returned  In  three  days  for  2».  per  ounce. 


FAIR 

SEX. 

T,  S,  BROWN,  3,  Lecce  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


TAILS  of  pure  long  hair,  suitable  Ibftiie  new  style,  price 
2l8  .weight2  oz.,  length  24in. ;  or  one  of  same  weight,  rather 
shorter,  les.  6d. ;  Tails  of  pure  long  Grey  Hair  from  21s. ; 
patterns  accurately  matched. 

Invisible  Coverings  for  Temporary  Baldness,  made  on 

)iuninii  li.iir  foiiii'lrifion.  fruin  iMs. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC 


ROBiinaii& 

pa!^^L  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

ICnibroidcred  Handkerchiefs,  from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 

Ciiildren's   1/3  I        Hemstitched—     u  • 

Lidiea'   2/4|   Ladies'    2W£o 

Gent's   3/6  |  Gent's    O 

Samples  and  Price  Lists  post  free, 

B0BIN80N  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

Please  name  this  Publication, 


Millennium  Flannels 


Direetfrom  the  Makers.  Grey  and  fancy  designs  spedallj  for  ebttdren'f 
garments  and  ladles'  underwear.  Invaluable  for  boys^  tad  gents'  shirts. 

The  only  ABSOLUTELY  UNSHRINKABLE  Flannel 

in  the  market,  price  9h\.  per  yard.    Please  write  tor  Patterns, 
wliich'you  may  keep.   AtWrf  6s, 

DIXON  &  Co.,  Mfs.,  Kent  St.,  Pall  Mall,  Marie  Hester. 


STAMMERERS 

SHOULD  BSilD  A  BOOK  BY  A  OBNTLSHAK  Wj^O 
CURED  HIMSBLF  ASTIXB  SUFFSRINQ  ; 
NEARLY  FORTY  YEARS. 

□E»  DC- Acre*     A3  S't^ajm.ps. 

B.  BEASLEY,  Bran^pton  Park,  qear  Huntingdoi^ 
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SCOTTISH    PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 


Head  Offic9-No.  6.  ST.  ANDKBW  SQUABB,  BDINBURGH.  {  London  Office-V,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  B.C. 

THE  52nd  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  wm  hdd  at  Bdcvbuboh  on  26th  March.  1890.  The  following  are  the  retulU  reported  for  the  jear  :- 

The  Claims  of  year  (Including  Bonui  Additiors*>  were  i?312.70e. 
*  These  averaged  50*7  per  oent.  on  Auungioes  whlob  uartioipated. 

The  accumulated  Funds  now  exceed  £7,250,000. 

TLcir  Imcbeask,  the  largest  in, any  one  year,  was  £<76,999. 


The  New  Assurances  completed  were  £1,023.179. 
Beijig  for  the  16th  year  in  succession  above  a  Million. 
Premiums  in  year,  £612,192.  ToUl  Income,  £893.109. 

The  KxpenMss  w«re  under  10  per  oont.  of  premiums,  or  5^  uf  tot^l  income. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  was  Instituted  in 
1837,  wita  the  object  of  giving  to  the  Assured  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Low  Premiums,  hitherto  confined  to  a  few  of  the  Proprietary  Offices. 
while  atrtame  time  retaining  the  Whole  Profits  for  the  Policyholders. 


Experience  has  proved  that,  with  economy  and  careful  management, 
these  premiums  will  not  only  secure  greatly  Larger  Assurances  from 
the  first,  but,  by  reserving  the  surplus  for  those  who  live  to  secure  the 
Common  Fund  from  loss,  may  In  many  cases  provide  Bventuat. 
Bkncfits  as  large  as  can  be  obtained  under  the  more  usual  system  of 
high  premiums. 

The  Rates  of  Premium  are  so  moderate  that  at  most  ages  an 
assurance  of  £1,200  to  i!l.250  may  be  secured  for  the  same  yearly 


HISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

premium  which  would  generally  elsewhere  assure  (with  profits)  £1,000 
only— the  excess  being  equivalent  to 

an  immediate  and  certain  bonus  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  whole  profits  are  divided  among  the  Assured  on  a  system  at 
once  safe,  equitable,  and  favourable  to  good  lives  :f  no  share  being 
given  to  those  by  whose  early  death  there  a  a  loss  to  the  common  fund. 

The  surplus  reported  at  the  recent  investigation  was  £1,051,035.  of 
which  two>thirds  were  divided  among  9,384  Policies.  Policies  sharing  a 
first  time  (with  1^  few  unimportant  exceptions)  were  Increased,  aooordnig 
to  duration  and  cIais.  from  18  or  20  to  34  per  cent.  Policies  which  had 
shared  at  previous  investigations  weie  increased  in  all  by  50  to  80  per 
cent,  and  upwards. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PREMIUM  FOR  £IOO  AT  DEATH— WITH  PROFITS. 


Age. 

25 

35 

40  • 

45 

50 

55 

During  life   

21  payments   

£1  18  0 
2  12  6 

2  16*^ 
2  !.'>  4 

£2  6  10 
3  0  2 

£2  14  9 
3   7  5t 

£3   5  9 
3  17  6 

£4   1  7 
4  12  1 

£5  1  11 
5  10  2 

|,Xne  usual  mm^jiur^i^iynvniy  iwi^vio  vtiuGi  xiobid  lAuiu  biicac  piciiiiutus.j 

»  A  person  ot  30  may  secure  £1.000  at  death,  by  a  yearly  payment,  durina  life,  of  £20  15s.   This  premium  would 
only.  insteoH  of  £1,000.    OR,  he  may  secure  £1,000  by  21  yearly  payments  of  £27  136.  4d.,  being  thus/rt 
t  At  Age  40,  the  premium  ceanng  at  age  60,  is  for  £1.000,  £33  14s.  2d.— about  the  same  as  most  Offices  requL 


[The  usual  non-participating  rates  differ  little  from  these  premiums.] 

would  generally  elsewhere  secure  £800 
thus  free  ofpayntent  after  age  60. 

—  f  ■»  —  -J-  "  —      require  during  the  whole  term  of  life. 

Before  the  premiums  have  ceased  the  Policy  will  have  shared  in  at  least  one  division  of  profits. 

To  professional  men  and  others,  whose  income  is  dependent  oncontinuanceof  health,  this  limited  payment  S3rstem  is  specially  recommended. 
The  arrangements  as  to  surrender,  non-forfeiture,  free  resldenee.  Loans  on  Policies  (within  their  value),  and  early  payment  of  claims,  as  on  all 
other  points  of  practice,  are  conceived  entirely  in  the  Interests  of  the  Members,  there  being  in  a  Mutual  Society  no  opposing  interests. 

Policies,  as  a  rule,  are  W^rld-wide  after  five  years,  provided  the  Assured  has  attained- the  age  of  30. 
Copies  of  the  Report,  with  full  Statement  of  Principles  and  Tables  of  Rates,  may  be  had. 
J.  MUIR  LBITCH.  London  Secretary,  JAMBS  GRAHAM  WATSON,  Manager, 


Published  by  Elliot  Slock. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  FIRST 
SBRIBS.  Fcap.  8vo,  olive  cloth,  price  5s. 

Obiter  J>icta»  Second  Series.  By  Augustine  Bihrell. 
Containing  Rssays  on  the  followiog  Subjtscts :— Milton.  Pope.  John- 
son. Burke.  The  Muse  of  History,  Charles  Lamb.  Emerson.  Th^  Office 
of  Literacure.  Worn-out  Types,.Gambridge  and  the  Poets,  Bookbuyiog. 

*' A  volume  of  delightful  essay.  Mr.  Birrell's  great  charm  lies  in  his 
style.  It  is  simply  admirable,  full  of  happy  phrases,  often  rcmindiug  its 
of  Lamb,  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  genial,  graceful  humour  of  the  author."— 
Vanity  Fair. 

"  This  second  series  of  '  Obiter  Dicta'  maintains  the  cr*dit  the  author 
gained  by  its  predecessor.  As  an  extremely  agreeabie  and  well-informed 
companion,  we  are  glad  to  meet  Mr.  BirreU  agsin."— Timsx. 


SECOND  EDITION.    In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

The  JPoets  and  Beoples  of  Foreign  Lands. 

By  J.  W.  Chombie. 

A  genuine  and  substantial  contribution  to  the  belles  lettres.  It 
really  is  calculated  to  add  to  the  general  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
literary  work.. .Mr.  Crombie  supplies  not  oK.ly  criticism  but  biographical 
data  and  translations  of  the  po^ms  quoted,  and,  while  his  ver>e  is  neat 
and  accurate,  his  prose  is  tlowing  and  plessant.  His  book  is  altogether 
very  readable  and  informing,  and  is  calculated  to  instruct  as  well  as 
delight.-— Gtofte. 

"  A  very  pleasant  little  book,  in  which  unhackneyed  and  interesting 
subjects  are  discussed  by  a  sound  scholar  and  intelligent  critic,  without 
a  touch  of  pretence  or  affectation.  Mr.  Crombie  is  never  dull ;  he  can 
tell  a  story  simply  and  effectively,  and  the  quotations  which  light  up 
his  pages  are  very  happily  chosen.*'— Observer. 

"  He  takes  his  readers  to  what  will  be  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  to 
most  of  them.  There  is  a  strange  beauty  in  many  of  the  tongs  and 
balada,"^BtUMallGazetU.   ^  ' 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE.  Now  ready,  complete  Edition,  in  hand- 
some crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  3s.  fid.  post  free. 

The  JPoema  of  WiUiam  Leighton.    Illustrated  by 

JOHX  LsiGETOsr. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

**  Considering  the  youtli  of  the  author.  It  may  be  questioned  if  there 
is  a  more  remarkable  volume  to  be  found  in  the  entire  oollectlon  of 
Scottish  Poets."— A^orfA  British  Daily  Afail. 

He  ha»  known  how  to  express  brightly,  cheerily,  and  gracefully, 
many  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  mass  uf  men."— Gra^ic. 

''Beautiful  and  redolent  of  hope  and  happiness,  the  fresh,  joyous, 
untutored  expressions  of  swiftly  developing  genius."— Tl^i teAa/f  Htview, 

"  We  strongly  commend  the  volume.  Noteworthy  on  account  of 
their  purity,  grace  and  eamestneM."— Gw^rtfian. 

*'  Have  been  long  valued  for  their  simple,  earnest,  inn)lx«d  graceful- 
ness."— ii/rf. 

"  All  are  marked  by  delios^,  finish,  excellent  taste,  and  a  high  moral 

tone.  —Public  Opinion. 

"  Sweet,  tender,  unobtrusive,  and  foil  of  the  noblest  sentiment,  the 
poems  of  William  Leighton  will  live  and  grow  in  the  hearts  of  Bogliah- 
spi  aklng  people."— /^omiiwf. 

A  gifted  young  Scotchman."— Qwioer. 

A  prolific  writer  of  melodious  and  graceful  verse."— CAurcA  Bells. 

"Every  lover  of  true  poetry  will  welcome  the  volume."— L%<f'* 
neekly  London  News. 

**  A  sumptuous  volume,  but  the  mounting  is  only  a  fitting  framn  for 
some  of  the  daintiest  gems  of  poetic  thought  to  be  met  within  the  Bog- 
lish  language."— Peopfo. 

The  Leaf  of  Woodruff  proved  to  be  in  Its  w«v  a  masterpiece.  The-e 
is  something  in  it  that  recalls  Hood,  something' that  suggests  Whittier. 
and  it  would  have  added  a  jewel  to  the  crown  of  either  of  these  poets."— 
Literary  World. 

*'  Lovers  of  sacred  melody  will  here  find  a  rich  storehouse."—  Word  and 
Work. 

*'  Will  be  admired  for  its  indications  of  native  talent  and  poetio  feeling, 
and  not  less  for  the  beauty,  tenderness,  and  purity  which  distinguishes 
it  from  first  to  last."— Queen. 


London:  ELLIOT   STOCK,   62.   Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 
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PWtHtEAi/iS  have  Sixty  Splendid  Shops  in  Liverpool 

Also  Shops  In  Birkenhead,  IManchcef-er,  Btackburn,  Bolton,  Stockport; 

St  Hctcns,  and  Southport. 

^OHARMINQ  PURE  TEA.  I/IO  p»r  llm 

.i.  ^  STRAXOflTT  FROM  TUB  BBIP  TO  THB  OOMSnBODL 

8^3»x:px.zis  a=-3Ft.ZlZI. 

'i^  PsiPOels  CArriafi:e  Paid.   2  lb.  3s  Sd.  ;   3  lb.  5s.  6d.  ;  4Ib..7s.4d.;  5  lb..  9s.  2d. ;  e».,  Ito; 
Qnarter  Chests  (16  lb  )  at  Is.  9d.  per  lb.— Shopkeepers  should  note  this. 

nim  of  aU  descriptions  from  Is.  to  28.  6d.  per  Ik 
Write  for  SAMPLES  FREE  to 
 PEGRAM'S  WHOLESALE  WAREHOUSE,  LIVERPOOL 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  WATCH  CO.,  YYSE  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 
^Mil5,QUEEN  YICTORiAST.  LONDON  1.0.   '  

(Near  MANS/ON  HOUSE).  ,  

*ltl!^Sa  K  H  25S«  'Q€ntIeiiien'*FineSilver>Vatrh,fliitcryttalshM.t69. 
SSSr  ^/fk^  Ladle*'  Fine  Silver  Watcli.  flat  vytftal  gkat.  highly 

.iSZSttZ.     ^^^V^  finished  movement,  8Ss. 

^T^tT  Youths'  Fine  Silver  Watc»i.  flat  crystal  glatt,  S6s. 

Ladies'  Gold  Lever,  in  exquisite  chased  caaea.  7Sb. 

Qen>  .'8  d  itto,  «:ngiiw>-turned  caae^^i^  Fine  Gold  Pearl  Flower  SFacelet,  in  CW,  £S  1^ 

ff€»  lltuHtrated  Catalogues  of  Novelties  Po»t  Fne  on^  \ 
 apfflicatlon  to  anu  part  of  the  world.  \ 


Gent .  8  Silver  K^rt^M  f-Phite  Leve«i  Sii. 
Gent.'s  Silvar  Key toea  {-Plate  Lever,  hnntiagottei, 
S7s. 

Oent.'!  Fine  Qold  K^leia  Leven,  strons  heavy 
oasefl,  lOSt. 

Watches  and  Jewellery  at  Wtiolesale  Cash  PrioM. 

Ciitalognes  contiiining  One  ThDusund  I1Iu8tra> 
tions.  p<»?t  free  on  application  to  any  pait  of  the 
World.  Cheques  and  l»ost  Office  Onle  rs  to  Jx*  innde 
>aj'at)le  to  tli«-  Comimny's  Manager,  Mr.  A.  rKKcv, 
'ysc  Strcft,  Blrmiiigliain. 


Pine  Diamond  and  WhoVPgari  "Bhtoetel, 


OLD  SHIRTS 


1  ;  N'f  f  <T  <jn:ilif  les  «'(^i);vllv  <'lieap. 

IRISH  SOX 


MADE  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 
Fn)nts,  Cuffs  and  Collar  Hands. 
Fine  Irish  Linen,  2/-;  or  very 
beat  Irish  Linen,  returned  free, 
ready  to  wear,  2/8.  Sample  New  Shirt  for  Dress  or  Ordinary  Wear,  anj' 
alze.  post  free.  3/9,  4/9,  5/9.  or  6/9.  Twilled  Night  Shirts,  2/11. 
Flanuoi  Shirts,  newest  designs,  from  2/1 1  ;  t>wf  <t  <jinlinej<  «'qi)ally  r^ln^p. 

Hand-knit  by  Donegal  Peawntry.  " 
Warm,  Dur*bl«,  and  Comfortable.  Two 
pairs,  free,  2/6.   Men's  Ktiicker  Hose, 
Iwo  pairs,  free,  3/9,  A/9,       6/9,  or  7/9. 
Boys  Knicker  Hose,  all  sltea. 

Mkbino  and  Wool  Pa5T8  Atm  Vests  are  now  very  cheap. 

LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS.  T^VoZ  f^'l^i 

exact  to  own  pattern,  any  'i?:?.  '2  9  J  dozen,  post  free.  Cuffs  for  In- 
fortioTi,  .T  >>  liaif-<l(»/»'n.    C(^ll;ir  Hands,  ^  do^^'ji. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS.'ifli^'^rri/^r^^n'rv: 

a/6.  Hem-8tltched— Ladies'.  2/11 ;  C2ent*8, 4/11.  Better  qualitiea  equally 
oneap.  Price  Lists  and  Patterns  of  all  kinds  of  Linen  Goods  for  House- 
bold  or  Fkmily  Use  from  cheapest  to  best  qualities  mu.lr.  nv.il  Hosj,  r y 
aent  to  any  psj-t  of  the  World  post  free. 

B.  Ae  EC  M^HUQH  &  CO.,  LIMITED 


BELFAST. 


NUDi  TEI(im  l(iIR  pTom 

Wbat  wUl  rMtor*  th«  Hair  of  Toutb? 
NUDA  VERITAS— NAKED  TRUTH. 


For  t\\»  iity-f<  ur  y*.\rs  it  has 
n^-vt-r  fiiiliMl  t«>  rjijii.llv  rr-ston; 
grey  or  Unh  \\  \unr,  rsthi-r  in 
youth  or  age. 

It  arrests  falling',  catjv^s  luxn- 
ri;uit  ijrowth,  i-*  |i<  riu.i';*  nt.  and 
I.<  rh'i-t  ly  linniil.  -i'^. 

Ill  cases,  10s.  6d.,  of  all 
HairdrtMn  and  Clininlita, 
CircutafKOn  AppUoatkm. 


R.  EOVSIDBI  t  SQH, 

91  «0d  32.  Bemert8trMl.W. ; 

'  >M91-d5, City  AoBd, 
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A  MOST  AnRACTIYE  FIELD  OP  PROFITABLE  OCCOPATIOH  FOR  PERSONS  OF  ALL  CLASSES. 


"^An  eftithly  paradise  on  a  sound  oommerolal  basis."— Zomfam  Z>tx»/y 
Chronicle. 

The  future  Vineyard  of  the  World."  —Greater  Britain, 
'*  Fruit  production  is  a  matter  of  well-attested  facts  and  figures,  regu- 
larly and  profitably  increasing  year  by  year."— Z^mtoi  Daitif  Graphic, 


*•  The  Fruit  Garden  of  the  Universe."— Z/»uib«  Morning  Post. 

"  From  tliese  sunny  lands  where  our  sous  and  dau^jhten  have  made 
their  home*,  we  shall  draw  our  future  supplies  of  fruit.  In  quality  and 
quantity  probably  exceeding  that  of  anv  fruit  industry  the  world  has 
seen."— />.  Morris,  M.A,,  r.L.S.,  Assistant  Director  JC^'  Gardens, 


The  Australian 

IRRIGATIO|l 
COLONIES. 


ESTABLISHED  BY  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  PARLIA^riENTS,  AND  REGULATED  BY  THE  RESPECTIVE  GOVERNMENTS. 
Offer  a  pleasant  occupation— a  hea'thy  life— a  cheerful  home— a  soil  of  unequalled  fertility— producing  by  Irrigation  results  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  Horticulture— comfbrt,  civilization,  and  material  prosperity  combined. 
HALF  A  BULLION  ACRES  in  the  sunnv  and  salubrious  climate  of  Violori4  and  gonth  Australia,  on  the  greet  liiver  Murray,  which  aiforis  an 
abonoaatsapply  of  fertilisini;  water  for  the  Irrigation  of  VINETA&DS  AMD  FRUIT  FARMS,  and  for  the  production,  in  assured  quantity  and 
<^Kcelience,  of  GRAPES,  ORANGES.  LEMONS.  OLIVES.  AP1UC0T6.  FIGS  and  other  FKUITS  (already  so  »uccessfully  grown  hi  Austnlla).  bj 
Cultivators  with  large  and  small  capital,  holding  from  TEN  to  EIGHTY  ACRES  and  upwards.  The  Wines  and  Fruits  of  Australia  are  now  in 
extensive  demand  in  BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  MARKETS,  and  there  is  a  practically  unlimited  field  for  such  production,  under  most  profitable 
condition*  to  the  Settlers.  A  great  Agricultural  College,  erected  and  endowed  from  the  proceeds  of  sal  s  of  land,  will  be  established  at  each  sett  e- 
ment.  The  Governor  of  Victoria  (Loitl  Hopetonn)  has  just  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  instttution  at  Mildura  (Oct.,  18B0). 

Large  Folio  lUustraled  Descriptive  Work,  Price  (Free  by  Pared  Post),  ts,  6d.    PaatphUi  Free,    Cold  Medal  Paris  Exkibititm,  2S89, 

Diploma  of  Honour,  Icdinb^rgh^  1890, 
London  Offlccs-OaHCJiLJfc-Jb"*l «    asWOS..  Limited.  CORNWALL  BUILDINGS,  85.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STRRET.  E.a 
Chiei!  Commi  sioner:   Mr.  J.  E.  MATTUBVV  VINCENT,  from  whom  all  information,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained. 

LOCAL  PARTIES  of  Settlers  are  now  fbrmin^see  List  of  Asenoiesr 


INDIVIDUAL  TESTIMONIALS 


A  YEW  (OF  MANY) 

REGARDING  THE  AUSTRALIAN  IRRIGATION  COLONIES. 


Australia  wl  1  be  the  model  of  the  modem  state,  for  in  no  part  of  the 
"wond  could  be  found  a  morie  general  diffusion  of  inteiligeuce,  education, 
and  wealth.'*— 5ir  Charles  DiUe. 

**  For  many  ye  us  th<^  irrigationlsts  of  Victoria  need  not  look  outside 
the  boundarips  of  Australia  for  a  market."— TAe  Hon.  A,  Dtakin,  Chief 
^Iseretary  of  Victoria. 

**As  to  the  irrigation  colonies  (Mtldur^  and  Renmark)  I  am  delighted 
with  them,  an  1  cannot  imawine  a  more  charming  occupation  than  that 
4>f  a  fruitgrower  or  hnrticulturiit  in  the  settlement.  ...  I  bouj^ht  a 
40«crf^  block,  £800,  mhich  the  Chaffeys  will  cultivate  for  me,  growing 
the  raisin  vines,  figs,  oranges  and  peaches  ...  I  ate  peaches  (at  Mil- 
ium) which  were  perfe<  tly  equal  to  the  best.  Enirlish  not-house  ones.'* 
— Mr.  Hichard  Tangye  (Tangye  Bros.,  Limittd),  Birmingham. 

'*  For  the  mere  bf»uty  of  natural  scenery  I  am  d  spused  to  give  tlie 
tMride  of  place  to  the  Murray  River.  I  have  not  only  not  seen  anything 
like  it  in  Australia,  hut  I  have  never  seen  its  like  in  the  world."— Z>at7id 
<^hristie  Murray,  uxU-Anown  English  Author,  etc. 

**  The  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Chaff ey  is  the  boldest,  most  Interesting, 
and  most  instructive  that  private  enterpHse  and  c<«pit«l  hnve  ever 
a-  tempted  in  AnstrAlia."—  The  Hon.  A .  Deakin,  ChtefSecret'tryof  Victoria. 

*' Aufttra*ians  have  a  great  belief  in  their  country  and  its  possibil'ties. 
In  my  humble  opinion  they  are  fuliv  justified  in  that  belie*.  With  a 
complete  system  of  irrigation  Australia  will  support  ten  times  its  present 
|X)pu'ation.  .  .  .  The  question  ts  will  they  (the  Irrigation  Colonies)  pay  ? 
Arffuing  from  previous  experience  in  Australia  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will,  and  that  merely  as  a  commercial  investment."— rAe  Hon.  T,  A. 
Brassey  in  the  **  Axnfieemth  Century,**  Sept.,  1890. 

**  I  have  seen  Irrigation  on  large  scales  in  Utah,  Oolondo,  and 
California,  and  I  unhesitatingly  ray  that  the  Mildura  Irrigation  settle- 
ment promises  to  surpass  anything  in  America."— i/a/)r  Henry  Dane, 
American  Orator, 

The  progress  made  at  Mildura  had  astonished  him.  He  could  assure 
those  who  had  cast  in  their  lot  in  the  settlement  that  a  bright  future 
lay  before  tliem.  He  bid  visited  the  fruit  districts  of  California,  and 
found  the  people  there  in  happy  and  prosperous  circumstances.  The 
fruit-growing  industry  was  a  most  lucrative  one."— rA«  Earl  ofBanfurly, 
j>roprietor  of  a  fruit  farm  at  Mildura, 

**  The  Australian  Colonies  are  destined  to  produce  oranges  equal  to 
any  in  the  English  markets.  80  tons  may  be  vrown  to  an  acre  of  land. 
40  acres  under  this  fruit  in  Oalifomia  have  yielded  as  much  as  £4,000  in 
one  seas'^n.  An  average  return  from  different  kinds  of  fruits  of  about 
£40  or  £.>0  an  acre  could  be  fuifelv  reckoned  upon."— Prrper  by  W.  H. 
Shermrd,  read  brfore  the  Archi'ectural  and  Engineering  Ascscaiions  of 
Vtclorii. 


*'  It  needed  no  prophetic  gift  to  forecast  a  grrat  future  for  the  plsee. 
The  soil  was  right,  the  climate  exceptionally  favourable  for  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  the  settlers  full  of  the  go-ahead  spirit  necessary  for  devel«iplng 
a  gre.it  enterprise."— i#r.  J,L.  Thompson,  Principal  of  the  Dookie  Agnail- 
tural  College,  Victoria,  after  vi  iting  Mildura, 

"  Messrs.  Chaffey  Brothers  are  doing  the  greatest  work  ever  under- 
taken in  Australia,  and  one  of  untold  value  to  the  Colonies."— TA«  Hon, 
J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the  LejisUitive  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales. 

"  I  must  confess  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  progress  that  has  been 
ma^e.  Mildura  will  oecome  a  great  educational  centre  in  the  art  of 
cultivation  by  irrigation.  .  .  .  Every  settler  appeared  to  have  con- 
fidence in  tbe  scheme."— /'rom  report  of  visit  to  Mildura  by  Mr,  George 
Aeilson,  Curator  of  the  Itoyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria, 

**  Tlie  settlers  have  a  general  steady  faith  in  the  future  of  the  place. 
As  they  can  afford  tliey  keep  buying  good  sites  and  blocks  that  come 
upon  the  market.  The  climate  is  dry  and  warm ;  the  air  very  light  and 
pure.  However  hot  the  day  may  have  been,  the  summer  evenmgs  ate 
balmy  and  cool.  There  is  continuous  sunshine  for  months.  The  dryness 
of  the  air  admits  of  working  out. of  doors  with  le<s  sense  of  oppree  ion 
than  in  humiil  districts.  .  .  .  Our  faith  rests  in  the  st'undness  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  place ;  good  soil,  ample  heat,  abandant 
water."— ifr.  James  Mathew,  after  nearly  IS  months'  residence  at  Mildura, 

*'  The  amount  of  work  done  and  progress  made  in  the  settlement  in 
the  way  of  fniit  planting  and  gardens,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  land  is  something  wonderful.  .  .  .  The  growth 
is  iiealthy  and  rapid.  The  fruit  trees  are  in  excellent  condition.  Land 
full  of  f  kkI  for  plants.  There  is  no  boom  about  the  undertaking.  The 
work  is  solid  and  substantial  throughcut."— Jl/r.  J.  Bosisto,  C.M.G., 
Victoria, 

'*  The  population  of  Mildura  differs  considerably  in  character  from 
that  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  district  in  VIefeoria.  The  Urge 
proportion  of  men  who  e  appearance  denote  their  origin  as  being  from 
the  wealthier  class  of  society  is  indeed  surprising.  We  have  here  repre- 
sented many  r'   "  *   .-i.-  -  .     ..         -  " 

Britain."— ifep 

Water  Supply,  September,  1890), 

*'  There  is  a  britcht  look-out  here  (Mildura  and  Eenmark)  for  many  an 
anxious  father  desirous  of  placing  his  eons  in  a  way  of  earning  a  honest 
living  in  a  manner  the  most  refined  can  undertake,  and  yet  be  as  manlv 
and  independent  as  in  any  other  occupation  in  the  world."—  IK.  H, 
Bundey,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Australia  (visited  Mildura 
Augtufi,  1800. 

"Tlitf  winter  climate  of  Victrria  is  superb."— Dr.  Macgregor, 
Edinburgh, 


of  the  well-known  public  schools  and  oollegf'S  of  Great 
'  Mr.  Stuart  Murray,  Victorian  Chief  Engituer-^f 
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Advertisements. 


Save  a  sixth  in  the  cest  of  the  Insurance  of  yeur  furniture  by  taking  out  one  of  this  Company's  Bonus  Policies. 

THE  HONG  KONG  FIRE  INSURANCE  GOMPANY,  Limited. 

ESTABLISHED  186S. 
Capital  Subscribed  over  -        -        -        -        £300,000      Uncalled  Capital  -  £240,000 
Reserves  accumulated  from  profits  exceed   £150,000      Invested  Funds    -  £290,000 


T.  B.  DAyiES.  E<q. 

S.  G.  BIRD,  Esq  

Thk  Hox.  C.  p.  CHATBR. 


Of  Meisn.  Douglas,  Lnpraik.  &  Co. 
Linstead  &  Davis. 


J.  S.  MOSES,  Esq   Of  Messrs.  E.  D.  Sas^oon  a  Co 

The  Ho!C.  A.  P.  McEWBN  ...  „        Holliday  \Vis«  k  Co. 
Thk  H«n.  J.  J.  KBsWICK  ...  Jardine.  Matheson  A  Co. 
  {Chairauui), 

General  Managers:  Messrs.  JARDINE,  MATHESON  &  CO.  (of  China). 

Chief  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom :  Messrs.  MATHESON  &  CO.,  3,  Lombard  Street,  EC 
SoUcitors :  Messrs.  FRBSHFIELDS  &  WILLIAMS,  Bank  Buildings,  E.G. 

K^ad  BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CENTRES.  ^  '     C.  O.  HAY,  Manage^'^* 

Insurances  are  grranted  upon  aimoet  every  description  of  property  at  minimum  rates.   Insurance*  trans- 
ferred to  this  Company  on  advantasMus  tsrms,  without  cost  or  trouble  to  the  assured. 

A  Dtsooont  at  tbe  following  rates  is  aUowsd  on  Znsnrances  on  prsmlnms      two  or  more  years  paid  in  sA^anee.  tIe  i 

For  2  years  5  per  oent.  on  the  •rdinary  1  yeaTi  Preminm.  For  5  years  60  pwf  ceat.  on  t&e  ordinary  1  year's  pMilam. 
8         15  M  6    ,»     75  H 

«    M    30      M  „  „  7   M    tne  whole  of 

A  Bonus  Continuation  Policy  is  issued  by  the  Company  on  risks  of  ordinary  hazard  free  of  ehargre  every 
sixth  year,  provided  that  no  losses  have  been  paid  under  the  originalPolicy  during  the  previous  five  vears. 


Lead 


All  Losses,  Including  those  occasioned  by  Lfghtninir.  Oas  Explosion,  ftc.,  settled  in  London  with  promptness  and  liberaUty.  and  are  payable 
at  the  Officej>  of  Messrs.  MAtHKsoN  A  Co.,  3,  Lombard  Street.  London,  B.O. ;  also  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  removal  of  property  endansm  i 
by  Fire  will  be  oaid.   Theacceptanoe  of  risks  and  the  settlementof  losses  are  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Chief  Agents,  no  reference  to  the  F 
OflBce  la  Hong  Kong  being  required. 

This  Ofllcs  being  NON-TAZIIFF  offers  szcsptional  advantages  in  rates  on  first-olass  Fire  Bisks  * 
not  being  a  Mutual  Office,  the  Polioy  Holders  incur  no  liaMUty  of  Partnership. 

Applications  for  Agencies  may   be  addressed   to  the  Manager,   28,  Cornhill,  E.C 


N[usic  in  the  Ifouse  maizes  Cheerful  Hapiqr  Ifomes. 

CAIVrPBELL'S 

PATENT  ^  MELODEONS 

GRAND  NEW  MOOa.  With  Organ  and  OelestUl  Tone. 

and  Charming  Bell  Accompani- 
ments. No  Home  should  be  with- 
out one.  The  Solemn  Psalm,  the 
Soul-stirring  Hymn,  the  Cheerful 
Song,  and  the  Jderry  Dance  can 
all  be  played  on  these  charming 
Instruments.  No  knowledge  of 
Music  is  required  by  the  player. 

We  have  received  the  unpre- 
cedented number  of  Over  a  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Testimonials  and 
Press  Notices. 

The  Editor  of  the  Chrislian  A^e 
my 8  :  **  Having  seen  a  Melodeon, 
we  can  fully  confirm  the  worth  of 
it  and  its  perfectly  genuine  cha- 
racter for  fine  tone,  elegance,  and 
portability." 

ENORMOUS  DEMAND. 
The  "Gem*  Melodeon...  6/6 
The  ^'Kiniatare"  Melo- 
deon  10/- 

SBLLIWO  IN  THOUSANDS. 

The  "  Paragon  "  Melodeon    IJ/- 

The  "Favourite-  Melodeon  -  16/6 

Sint  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Also  the  Largest  Assortment  In  the  Kinjrdom  of  VIOLINS.  GUITARS, 
and  BANJOS.  FLUTES.  CLAR10NBT&,  and  PLAOEOLBTS.  CON- 
CERTINAS. ACCORDEONS.  and  PLUTINAS.  CORNETS  and  BRASS 
BAND  INSTRUMENTS.  DRUMS  ORGAN  ACCORDEONS,  MUaHCAL 
BOXES,  and  ail  kinds  of  Musical  InstrumenU. 

Campbell  &  Co.,  116,  Tronsrate,  Glassrow. 

New  tllHstrated  PrtviUge  Prtee  List  for  Seaion  1890-91,  sent  Free 
on  AppluattoH  for  Id.  Stamp.   100.000  sefii  out  Yearly, 


BHfti^Patsiit4.4e2. 

German  Patent  24,1  iO. 


VifHAT  EVERY  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IN 
THE  WORLD  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN— 


A  Bottle  of 


END'S  "FBUIT  SALT." 


If  its  great  value  \n  \ 
known,  no  fnmily  would  IxTwlT 


IT  la  the  I  

■  and  CURB  for  BILIOUSNESS. 
Sick  Headach^  Skin  BruDtioDS. 
Pimples  on  the  FMse.  GkidiDess. 
Fevers,  Blood  FoisMs,  Feverishneas 
or  Feverish  Golds,  Mental  Depressioo. 
Want  of  Appetite  Ooosttpatioo. 
Vomiting.  Thirit^  Ac.,  aad  to  reaiovs 
the  efre(%  of  error*  in  luthi^ 
Drinking.  It  U  invalnaMe  tol 
who  are  Fagged.  Weary,  or  Woia 
Out,  or  anyone  whoee  duties  wipSn 
them  to  undergo  Mental  or  Un- 
natural Excitement  or  Strain;  ii 
keeps  tbe  Blood  pure,  and  Dretcals 

the  Bo4sr!tem5iE  ym 

lont  ft. 


HEADACHE  AND  DISORDERED  STOMACH.— "  After  suffering  for 
nearly  two  years  and  a-half  from  severe  headache  and  disordered 
stomach,  and  after  trying  almost  everything,  and  spending  much  money 
without  finding  any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your 
Fruit  Salt,  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it  doing  me  a 
great  deal  of  good ;  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my  usual  health ;  and 
others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for. 
years.— Yours  most  truly,  Robert  Hitmphbsys,  Post  Office,  Barrasford.*' 

CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  -  i^rked 
«  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT."  Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  & 
worthless  imitation. 

SOLD   BY   ALL  CHEMISTS. 
Prapar«d  only  At 

EMO'S  "FRUIT  S/^LT"  WOI^KS,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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iNOLIA 


Face      m    ""^^  Clioicest  of  Cmms.  Eczerna 

For  the  Skin  in  Healtli  and  Disease. 

Spots  From  THE  BABY.  tCZenja 

F&Cfi  the  face  and  paHicularly  for  ECZGHIA 

Eczema,  it  is  midouUedly  efficacimis,  frequently 

Spots     ^^^'^  eruptions  and  removing  pimples  in  a  few  ECZ6ni& 
days.    It  removes  itching  at  once."' 

Face    Eczerna 

A  HOSPITAL  GAZETTE.  FnToma 

OpOtS        "WeareabUtoteHifytoitBvalue."  CCZeilia 


INOLIA 

POWDER 

Acne  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.  Qull 

"'VimUa'  Pouxler  is  an  imp(ap<d>k  roae  dusting  fijrin 
Acne     ^"^'«^'^»e/"»-«»M»r*aife>Mn«M,a>»df«««to/*erf  *" 
forih^  nuntry,  toilet, '  toeeping  tur/aee,  and  tvoeating  Q|j|| 


Acne 

Acne  ~  LADY'S  PICTORIAL. 


Skiq 
Dull 


■  "S^P^»«^'^*>>*«fd  toilet  povKU!r9,ii>hich  an  ai4  to      !!!  . 

I\CM     catiM  actus  spate  on  the  face  by  UocJcing  up  the  porea  OKIII 
of  the  skin."  • 


OF  AU.  CHEWOTS.  Suiples  forwarded  on  Receipt  of  tl)rM  ttmpe. 

f  IDinolia  an&  IDfnoto  powder.  i/9, 3/6,  and  6/- per  box 
rnicEs  )  wfnolta  Soap.  6d.,  8d.,  and  lod.  per  Uu. 

I    mnOlia  Sbaving  Soap.  l/-,l/6,&2/6per6tick,flatcake8,2/. 

BLONDEAU  et  CIE.  Ryland  Road,  London.  NJW.^^^i, 
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II  m  m  mm  mm. 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  OR  BRAIN  FOOD. 

As  a  Tonic,  PSRFSCT;  mm  a  DigestlTO  Stimvlaat,  WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  OOLD. 

fimat  DMe  strengtli.  liniat  nenii  smtn.  llniat  Hal  stnnmtii 

BY  TAKING  BR0M0  PN08PII.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD.  BY  TAKING  BROMO-PHOSPH.  OR  BRAIN  FOOD.        BY  TAKING  BROMO-PNOSPN,  OR  BRAIN  mP. 


"The  best  investment  I  ever  made  was  one  penny  stamp  sent  to  the  Rudolph  Laboratory,  in  return  for  which  I  obtained 
particulars  of  *  Brc  ma-Phospb,  or  Brain  Food/  and,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  have  been  a  brighter  and  more  successful 
man  since  I  knew  the  virtues  of  this  remarkable  remedy.  My  conviction  is  that  if  the  bu3iness  men  of  to-day  could  know 
the  real  value  of  it,  you  would  find  it  Ib  every  office  and  warehouse  an  acknowledged  necessity."* 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  or  BRAIN  FOOD, 

The  new  and  Marvellous  Tonic,  sample  bottle,  post  free,  18  stamps. 

THE  GREATEST  REMEDY  OF  1^^  TIMES. 

BROMO-PHOSPH, 


fUQ.  PHOSPHOR/  BROMIDE  CO.  RUDDOLPH.) 

The  SoTereign  Remedy  for  Nemos  Exhattstion,  and  every  form  of  Mental  and  Pbvsical  Weakness.  Prescribed  by  the  most  eminent 
Ph]^cians,  ana  held  In  the  highest  esteem  by  Clergym^,  Merchants,  and  literary  Men,  in  e?ery  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

THE  DISCOVXRT  OF  ONE  OF  THE  ABLEST  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY. 


THE  value  of  a  neu^  discovery  is  determined,  not  by  the  praise  of  its  proprietors, 
hut  by  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  thoughtful  men  and  intelligent  women.  If 
this  be  so,  then  no  discovery  during  the  present  century  is  destined  to  take  higher 
rank  than  Bfomo-Phosph,  or  Biam  Food.  As  a  pure  and  natural  tonic,  quickly  giving 
a  aelightful  sense  of  freshness  and  health  to  constitutions  Jaded  by  the  strain  ana 
pressure  of  a  busy  and  anxious  life,  as  a  perfect  restorative  stimulant,  calming  and 
quieting  the  tired  brain,  while  increasing  its  force  and  power,— it  has  received  an 
amount  of  spontaneous  commendation  which  has  been  given  to  no  other  medicine. 
The  proprietois  do  not  ask  the  public  to  believe  their  statements,  but  beg  that  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  to  work  haid  and  think  much,  should  read  the  statements 
of  patients  who  gladly  confess  that  blighter  daus  have  dawned  since  they  knew  the 
virtues  of  BromO'Phosph,  or  Brain  Food.  Sample  Bottle,  post  free,  15  stamps- 
sold  by  all  Chemists;  piioes  Is.  lyLt  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
On  receipt  of  one  stamp  with  full  address  of  sender,  the  proprietors  will  forward,  post  paid^  their  targe 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  oontaininfl  fUll  particulars  of  this  inripprtant  discovery. 

THE  RUDOLPH  LABORATORY,  READIHG,  BERKS, 
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PROOF  OF  THEIR  EXCELLENCE. 


DO  I  NEED  THEM? 

If  you  have  Hheumatism,  Yes !  Tliey  will  kill  the  decom- 
posed and  poisonous  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  causing 
the  disease.  * 

If  you  liave  Constipation,  Yes !  They  are  a  gentle,  safe,  and 
simple  laxative,  as  suitable  for  children  (in  smaller  doses)  as 
for  adults. 

If  you  have  Hcemorrhoids,  Yes  !  They  relievo  the  congestion 
of  venous  blood  at  the  affected  parts  and  afford  relief. 

If  you  have  Ulcers,  Scrofula,  Scurvj-,  or  other  Impurities  of 
■  the  BUod,  Yes !  Tliey  neutralise  the  blood  poisons  causing  tho 
diseases,  and  expel  them  out  of  the  system. 

If  you  have  Skin  Diseases  or  Eruption,  Yes !  Tliey  have  a 
specific  curative  effect  on  all  such,  as  they  open  the  pores  from 
internally,  and  free  them  from  obstruction  and  disease  taint. 
They  likewise  "scotch"  where  they  do  not  kill  the  disease 
principle  from  the  blood  which  causes  Eczema  and  other  diseases. 

TEST  THEM  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Wishing  to  have  "Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  "  judged  on  their 
merits,  we  will  send  samples,  gratis  and  post  free,  on  brief 
written  application  being,  made  for  same.— Name  The  Remew 
OF  Reviews. 

"  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets "  are  put  up  in  packets,  pi-ice 
Is.  l^d.  (post  free  Is.  Sd.),  and  are  for  sale  by  chemists  and 
medicine  vendors.  Every  Tablet  stamped  '^Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tablet."  Beware  of  fraudulent  imitations. 

Solo  Proprietor,  FRAZER  &  CO., 

11,  Ludgate  Square,  London,  E.C. 


From  the  Rev.  A.  Cay,  Northborough  Rectory,  Market  Deep- 
ing, April  10th,  1889.—**  I  find  them  a  nice,  efficient  preparation." 

From  the  Rev.  J.  Allen  Jokes,  St.  Asaph,  April  15th,  1887.— 
I  f*nd  them  excellent." 

From  the  Pcv.  Chas.  Rutter  Harris,  Skilgate  Rectory, 
Wiveliscombe. — **  Tliey  (*  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets')  have  been 
very  useful  in  a  nasty  case  of  *  Blackheads,'  and  in  two  other 
cases  of  *  scorbutic  ailments  *  and  a  case  of  eczema." 

From  the  Rev.  W.  Goodbeb,  Langley  Vicarage,  Bishop's 
Stortford. — **  Kindly  inform  me  of  the  cost  of  six  dozen  packets 
ko  take  myself  and  give  away  occasionally  in  my  parish.  I 
have  already  taken  them  and  believe  they  have  done  me  good." 

From  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Hackmak,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Llyswen, 
Nov.  25th,  1880. — **  Sir,  I  liave  formed  a  high  opinion  of  your 
tablets,  I  recommended  them  strongly  far  and  wide.  I  liave 
just  ordered  three  boxes  of  my  chemist,  Mr.  Peace  Jones,  The 
Stores,  Talgarth.  Times  are  bad  for  poor  parsons  in  Wales 
now,  so  I  can't  well  affqrd  to  give  away  largely  to  the  poor.  I 
fihould  be  very  grateful  for  a  few  to  distribute  among  the  sick, 
"Who  will,  I  Uiink,  be  ready  to  but  for  themselves  when  tliey 
have  made  a  trial  of  them  and  found  the  benefit.  P.S. — 
For  every  box  you  send  me  I  undertake  to  buy  another  and  give 
Away.   I  will,  if  you  like,  send  you  my  chcmist-'s  receipt." 

From  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hales,  M.A.,  2,  Minford  Gardens,  W., 
June  21st,  1888.— **  Thank  you  for  packet  of  Sulphur  Tablets. 
I  will  certainly  recommend  them." 


From  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gunn%  of  Watten  Free  Oiurch^  Caith- 
ness, N.B.,  April  4th,  1890.—**  An  old  soldier  in  my  neighbour- 
hood  has  had  riieumatism;  often  very  painful,  in  his  left 
shoulder  for  four  or  five  years.  The  shoulder  was  always  cold 
and  so  stiff  that  he  could  never  lift  his  hand  higher  than  his  face. 
I  gave  him  some  of  your  *  Sulphur  Tablets.'  The  pain,  coldness, 
and  stiffness  are  all  gone,  and  to  his  great  surprise  be  can  wave 
his  arm  above  his  head.  This  happened  more  than  a  month  ago, 
and  the  slioulder  continues  as  well  as  when  he  was  a  boy.  It 
appears  to  tpe  such  an  astonishing  cure  that  I  cannot  help 
letting  you  know  it." 

From  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dyer,  West  End  Villa,  Rickmansworth, 
7th  March,  1890. — **  Some  months  ago  you  kindly  sent  me  two 
packets  of  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  of  this  town.  I  am  very  hii^py  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
found  them  to  be  worthy  of  tlie  highest  praise,  for  in  several 
cases  of  skin  disease  eruptions  they  have  been  most  beneliciiA — 
both  for  cliildrcn  and  adults — while  as  a  gentle  laxative  they 
surpass  anything  I  have  ever  tried.  The  trouble  is  1  am  beset 
with  applications  for  further  supplies— those  who  have  been 
benefited  sending  their  friends  to  be  cured.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  liave  some  more  of  the  Tablets.  Can  you  supply  them 
at  a  reduced  rate  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  poor? 
1  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can." 

A  Medical  Man's  Opinion. — **your  'Sulphur  Tablets'  are  a 
decided  improvement  on  Mrs.  Squeers*  mode  of  administration. 
Besides  being  useful  in  habitual  constipation,  in  a  gouty 
diathesis,  and  in  hamorrhoids,  they  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
in  Chronic  Lepra  and  Psoriasis,  and  in  Eczema.— M.R.C.S.  Eng., 
and  L.S.A.,  September  8th,  1890." 

From  Stanley  Philips,  F.R.C.S.,  Upper  Long  Ditton,  Surrey, 
July  24th,  1890.—**  They  are  excellent  for  taking  away  spots  on 
tlie  face,  and  keeping  the  skin  free  from  all  seres  and  pimples." 

From  the  British  Vice-Gonsul,  at  Honfleur,  France,  January 
30,  1890.—**  They  are  all  that  can  be  desired.— Frank  L»eth- 
bridge." 

**  I  have  found  great  benefit  from  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets, 
especially  for  constipation."— Mr.  W.  J.  Billiard,  32,  Holden 
Street,  Shaftesbury  Park,  S.W. 

**  Mrs.  Ryder  thinks  it  right  to  tell  tho  great  good  Frazer's 
Sulphur  Tablets  have  done  to  a  dear  little  niece.  On  Saturday 
the  child,  twelve  and  a  half  years  old,  was  very  ill,  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  was  feared,  for  the  child  liad  been  ailing  for  some 
time.  On  Sunday  half  of  one  of  tho  Tablets  was  given  her 
and  she  soon  appeared  better,  and  subsequently  passed  a  large 
worm  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long. 

Sergeant  G.  Pashley,  K  Division,  Isle  of  Dogs  Police  Station, 
Poplar,  E.,  saj-8,  referring  to  a  friend :  «*He  informs  me  that  he 
had  an  eruption  break  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck  which  was 
completely  routed  by  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets." 

**  Brookwood,  Dulverton,  July  3,  1889 

«*  Dear  Sirs,— About  a  fortnight  ago  you  kindly  sent  me  a 
packet  of  your  *  Sulphur  Tablets.'  I  gave  six  of  them  to  the 
mother  of  a  little  girl,  Beatrice  Baker,  who  for  several  months 
has  been  afflicted  with  breaking  out  in  her  hands. and. running 
sores.  I  called  on  Mrs.  Baker  yesterdaj',  and  she  says  the 
tablets  have  done  the  child  a  deal  of  good.  She  came  in  from 
school  wliilc  I  was  there,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  tho 
sore  places  had  nearly  healed ;  only  the  marks  were  left.  Tho 
child  is  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  her  mother  is  extremely 
grateful  to  you  for  the  tablets.  You  can  make  use  of  this  if 
you  wish.— Vours  smcerely,  E.  Burrows." 
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•WATrWH  TO  THB  QgEBJ<. 

"DROOKO  "  XMAS  GIFTS. 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coboxets."— rcmiytpn. 
At  this  seawn  af  the  year  when  frUmds  are  interchangififf  tohens  of  ffoodmll,  we  mould  tnggeit  at  a  most  suitable  Gift  one  ^ 
our  ROYAL  VROOKO  UMBRELLAS, 

"  They  have  been  for  years  considered  to  he  the  Gifts  par  excellence.  TJiey  are  not  only  thirds  of  beauty  but  ef  utility,  and  ffiv& 
pleasure  for  years  to  the  recipients,  who  never  forget  the  kind  hearts  which  prompted  the  Gifts. 

We  have  SpeeUU  Boxes  made  in  which  to  fontard  them  to  any  address  per  Pa/rcel  Post,  artd  we  would  feel  obliged  if  intending 
Purchasers  wiU  kindly  give  their  Orders  early,  so  that  the  Gifts  might  be  packed,  addressed,  and  ready  to  be  sent  in  time  Ur 
arrive  at  their  destinations  on  CJiristmas  morning,  or  enrlier,  as  may  be  arranged, 

Duplioata  of  the  '  DROOKO,"  presei|ted  to  Her  Boyai  Highiiess  the  Ouoheis  of  Fife  at  a  Wedding  Gift. 


«"DI100K0.")& 

BLLEN  TERRY  writes:— 
"Many  thanks  for  yonr  rooet 
deliKhtf  ul  of  UmbrellM.  It  it  a 
pltttttvetoiiMlt.  Uto^MiMllbii." 


4"DI{09K0.")& 

Lord  SALISBURY,  Lord  GRAN- 
VILLE,  Lord  IIARTINQTON, 
Lord  CUURCHILL,  Lord  ROSE- 
BERY.  Lord  LOBNE,  W.  £. 
GLASSTOHB,  JONUPH  OHAH- 
WPDLAnr^  aiid-A<  J.  BALFOUR. 
•11  ibelter  themtelTef  aoder  tlie 

DBOOKO.''-8o  oucht  job 


4"DP0K0.'> 

MARIE  ROSE  writes:-"!  l»avc 
never  seen  »  finer  piece  of  work 
manthiii,  •nd  I  am  of^  opinion 
your  Umlxellas  caimot'  be  sur- 
pMaed»  U,  ind^,  eqiulled.'' 


WAFLLMOusLS    [  iOO/A  RGYLt  S TPXEZT  ' 


^"DI(OOKO.'> 

The  World-Benowned  Umbreliss 
—Joseph  Wright's— ore  useil  by  the 
QiieoM.  Princess  Louise,  Princesft 
Beatrice,  Duchess  of  Fife.  Marie 
Rose,  Ellen  Terry,  Mary  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Luiigtry,  Madame  Patii,  Annie 
S.  Miss  Fortescue,  and  Minnie 
Pabnar,  who  are  all  unanimous 
u  proolalmlng  their  merits* 


^"DROOKO." 

DI  CHBSS  OF  1*1  FE. 
''Amongst  the  wedding  gifts  pre- 
sented to  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Wal«-3.  Duchess  of  Fife,  there  is  one? 
\\lii(h  will  prove  a  good  wett* 
woatliir  friend— viz.,  the  Roj-aB 
Diooko  I'mbiella,  presented  to  Mer 
\ioy,\\  Iligliness  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Wrinlit.  of  Glasgow.  TJie  design  is 
t  xcetti  i  1 1  ffly  chaste  and  simple.  The 
liaiiMlr  which  is  made  of  the  finest  . 
( Irpliaiit  tusk  ivOry.  is  .titout  teni 
inches  long,  .  surmountetl  witli  ai» 
ivofy  1^11.  beautifully  caned. 
Between  the  ball  and  the  handle- 
there  is  an  exquisitely-  engravet^ 
mount  of  gold."— J%tf  Times, 


SPECIAL.— VPBOOKO"  UMBRELLAS  for  LAPIKS  or  GENTLEMEN,  i  |||/|v 
wIMi  mil-Marked  SterlinsT  Silver  Band  .   /  lU'D' 

.Sent  per  rnrccl  Post,  I^aid,  to  any  .Addn-sv  in  tlic  United  Kinirdcni. 


"DROOKO"  IS  WEAR-RESISTING. 
"DROOKO"  IS  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CUT. 


"DROOKO"  ROLLS  UP  NEATLY. 
"DROOKO"  IS  REGISTERED. 


Ladies'.... 


"DROOKO^'  CANNOT  BE  HAD  ELSEWHERE. 

UMBRELLAS    RE-COVERED    WITH  "DROOKO." 

.33.  6d.y  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  &  6s.  6d.  |  Gentlemen's.  .4s.  6d.|  5s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  ft  7s.  6d.. 


VERY  SPECIAL  UMBRELLAS  FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  12/6,  15/6,  and  20/-  ' 

PARTIES  living  at  a  distance,  who  desire  one  of  our  Umbr»*lla<  for  theniselves.  or  wl**h  us  to  forward  one  to  any  other  address,  by  kindly 
enclosing  the  amount  they  wish  to  spend  may  depend  upon  us  selecting  one  for  tliem  as  carefully  as  if  they  themselves  were  present. 

PA&CBL  POST.-^UnilMrellaK  sent  t  >  any  address  in  the  United  Iviugdom  Poit  Free.  Umbrellas  cm  be  cent  for  Ke*Covering  from  any 
Post-Office.  We  return  tliem  Post-Free  for  sum  spccitteil. 
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ENLAEGEMENT 

OF  THE 

Monthly  Magazine  of  Ttie  Salvation  Army, 

ALL  THE  WORLD. 


The  above  Magazine,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued 
just  six  years  ago,  has,  during  its  comparatively  short  period  of 
existence,  been  enlarged  on  four  successive  occasions.  Commencing 
as  a  small  penny  monthly  with  a  very  limited  circulation,  it  has 
gradually  and  steadily  advanced  in  size,  in  circulation,  and  in  public 
estimation,  and  has  a  well-established  reputation  amongst  the  friends 
of  The  Salvation  Army. 

For  the  fifth  time  in  its  history  it  is  found  to  be  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  enlarge  All  the  World."  Its  rapid  growth  has 
been  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  simply  marvellous  growth  and 
development  of  the  organization  of  whose  principles  it  is  the  ex- 
ponent, and  of  whose  work  it  is  the  ACCREDITED  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGAN.  The  pages  of  "All  the  World"  MUST  keep 
pace  with  the  onward  strides  of  The  Salvation  Army. 


ENI-ARGEMENT. 

From   the  New  Year,   therefore,  ' 
enlarged  to  EIGHTY  PAGES,   and  will 
lithographic  cover.     Price  Sixpence. 


"All  the  World"  will  be 
be  bound  in  a  handsome 


ILLUSTRATIOTJS    AND  PORTRAITS. 

The  number  of  its  Illustrations  will  be  greatly  increased,  and 
they  will  be  executed  in  the  best  style  of  wood  engraving  and 
process  work,  &c.  From  time  to  time  Portraits  of  Prominent 
Salvation  Army  Leaders  will  appear  as  Frontispieces,  and  will  be 
executed  by  the  now  well-known  and  deservedly  popular  Mezzotype 
Process,  which  reproduces  not  only  the  accuracy  but  the  softness  of 
the  original  photograph. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

With  the  additional  opportunities  afforded  the  Editors  by  the 
enlargement,  the  subject  matter  of  the  Magazine  will  be  correspond- 
gly  widened.     "All  the  World"  will  continue  to  be,  as  described 
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on  its  cover,  A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  THE  Work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  all  Lands";  but  fresh  ideas,  fresh  phases 
of  Army  Work,  and  fresh  types  of  character  will  have  a  place  in  its 
pages  month  by  month.  Amongst  other  matter  the  following  sub- 
jects are  certain  to  meet  the  approval  of  its  large  constituency  — 

L— HOLINESS  TEACHING. 

In  response  to  widely-expressed  wishes,  it  is  intended  to  devote 
more  space  to  Articles  upon  Holiness,  and  upon  the  Doctrines  and 
Principles  of  The  Salvation  Army.  The  General  will,  as  heretofore, 
be  a  frequent  contributor.  The  Chief-of-Staff  promises  to  aid  in  this 
matter.  The  Marechale,  The  Commandant,  Commissioners  Ballington 
Booth,  Tucker,  Clibbom,  Howard,  and  Carleton,  Colonel  Nicol  and 
Major  Oliphant,  will  contribute. 

II.— "IN    DARKEST  ENGLAND." 

The  progress  of  Social  Reform  in  all  lands  will  be  carefully 
followed.  The  reception  given  to  **  In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way 
Out*' — the  General's  book  on  the  doings,  actual  and  proposed,  of  The 
Salvation  Army  in  this  direction — prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
branch  of  its  work  is  one  in  which  the  interest  of  all  sorts,  kinds, 
and  conditions  of  men  is  deep.  A  special  point,  therefore,  will  be 
made  of  giving,  month  by  month,  the  latest  information  concerning  its 
development.  Commissioner  Frank  Smith  and  other  Officers  of  the 
Social  Wing  will  write  for  the  Magazine  frequently.  Mrs.  Bramwell 
Booth  is  to  furnish  some  papers  upon  Rescue  Work. 

STORIES. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  continue  to  be  recorded  in  its 
pages,  a  number  of  those  delicate  and  faithful  Life-Sketches  which 
have  done  so  much  toward  winning  for  "All  the  World**  its  present 
large  circulation.  A  Serial  by  Mrs.  Swift  Brengle,  entitled — "  Mother 
Florence,**  will  begin  in  January;  while  Mrs.  Beavan,  Mrs.  Carleton^ 
Mrs.  (Major)  Clibborn,  Margaret  Allen,  S.  F.  Swift,  and  Eileen 
Douglas,  with  other  favorite  Army  story-writers,  will  be  among  its 
regular  contributors* 
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ALL  ABROAD. 

Month  by  month,  the  facilities  increase  for  describing  Foreign 
countries  and  Foreign  Salvationism  by  pen  and  pencil — or  camera, 
which  is  often  better!  During  the  past  year,  one  of  its  Editorial 
Staff  has  visited  Canada,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  for  the  expres*- 
j^urpose  of  finding   fresh  and  interesting  matter  for  *«A11  the  Worlc* 
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TRELOAR  &  SONS. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 


CATALOGUES  FREE 


Turkey  Carpets  have  never  been  so  low  in  price  as  at  present 

Brussels  Carpets. — 500  Bordered  Carpets,  made  from  Remnants 
and  old  Patterns,  always  in  Stock  at  Reduced  prices. 

AXMINSTER,   WILTON,   BRUSSELS,    SAXONY,  TAPESTRY, 
SHETLAND  AND  CHEVIOT  CARPETS 

AT  re: DUCES X>  JPRXCESS. 


TRELOAR'S  INDURATED  LINOLEUM 

(Patented  end  Proteeted  by  Trade  Mark) 

Is  inlaid,  not  printed  on  surface,  and  therefore  cannot  wear  oC 

4/-  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 


TRELOAR'S   MATS  ARE   TO   BE   SEEN  EVERYWHERE. 


ELEVEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


LUDGATE  HILL,  London,  e.g. 
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Under  the  heading  "From  Field  to  Field,"  readers  will  continue 
to  find  a  Monthly  Official  Summary  of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs; 
while  "Office  Notes"  give  place  to  the  "Editors'  Diary,"  where  will 
be  found,  however,  the  same  newsy  personalia  which  have  taught 
people  to  turn  to  the  last  pages  first. 

Readers  of  "All  the  World"  will  find,  during  1891  as  in 
1890,  reports  of  important  London  Meetings,  true  and  healthy 
Stories    for    Children,  and  a  Monthly  Song. 

One  thing,  by  God's  grace,  is  fully  purposed:  to  maintain 
the  acknowledged  position  of  "All  the  World"  as,  not  only  the  most 
uncompromising  and  out-and-out,  but  as  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  pitiably  few  periodicals  which  are  even  avowedly  devoted  to 
His  service  and  to  His  glory! 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  AND  MONTHLY  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

THE  "WAB  CRY."  The  Official  Gazette  of  The  Salvation  Army.  Consists  of  sLxteen 
pages,  sixty-four  columns,  with  illastrations,  and  contains  the  latest  intelligence  of  the  progress 
of  Salvation  Army  Work  in  All  Fabts  of  the  Woeld.  Every  Saturday.  Price,  One  Penny. 
By  post,  Is.  8d.  per  quarter. 

THE  ** YOUNG  SOLDIER."  The  Salvation  Army  Children's  "War  Cry."  Sixteen  Pages, 
largely  illustrated.    Every  Saturday.    Price,  One  Halfpenny.    By  post.  Is.  Id.  per  Quarter. 

"ALL  THE  WORLD."  A  Monthly  Magazine  and  Record  of  the  Work  of  The  Salvation 
Army  in  all  Lands.   Eighty  Pages.   Illustrated.   Price,  6d.   By  Post,  8s.  per  Year. 

THE  *'  DELIVERER."  A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  accounts  of  the  Rescue  an'd  Social 
Reform  Work  of  The  Salvation  Army  at  Homo  and  Abroad.  Sixteen  Pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  Id. 
By  Post,  Is.  6d.  per  Year. 

THE  "MUSICAL  SALVATIONIST."  A  Collection  of  New  Copyright  Songs  (Music  and 
Words)  composed  and  written  specially  for  The  Salvation  Army.  Monthly.  Price,  3d.  By  Post, 
3s.  6d.  per  xear. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  "WAR  CRY,"  "YOUNe  SOLDIER,"  "ALL  THE  WORLD," 
THE  "DEUVERER,"  AND  "MUSICAL  SALVATIONIST." 

COUNTUT. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

United  States.  Canada, 
France.  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark.  Holland, 
Kussia,  Germany,  Spoin.  Portugal, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Malta. 
South  Africa, 
bt.  Helena, 
Arj^entinc  Republic, 
Hawaiau  l;>lunds  aud  West 
Indies. 

India,  Ceylon, 
China  and  Japan 

Australia, 
New  Zealand, 


I  War  Ct7 

1  Y«ung  Soldier 
1  All  the  World 
1  Deliverer 
1  Mubical  Salvationist 
1  War  Cry 
1  Young  Soldier 
1  All  the  World 
1  Deliverer 
1  Mu&ical  Salvationist 
1  ^yar  Cry 
1  Youn^  Soldier 
1  All  iho  World 
1  Deliverer 
1  Mui>ical  Salvationist 
1  War  Cry 
1  Young  Soldier 
1  All  the  World 
1  Del  verer 
1  Music:il  Salvationist 
1  War  Cry 
1  Young  Stddier 
1  All  the  World 
1  Deliverer 
'  1  Musical  Salvationist 
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ALL  THE  WORLD. 

PART  CONTENTS  OF  THE  JANUABY  NUMBER. 

1.  A  New  Year's  Article  by  General  Booth. 

2.  Make  Haste  !      By  La  Marecliale  (Mrs.  Booth- Clibbom). 
n,  Remixiscexceb  of  My  Early  Days.    By  W.  Bramwell  Booth. 

4.  The     Tenth"  Spe.\k  ;  or,  What  the  Night  Occupants  of  the  Bridges  akd  the 

Embankment  Think  About  the  General's  Scheme.    By  Thos.  Sowerby. 

5.  Interview  with  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler. 

Ci.  The  First  of  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Rescue  Work.    By  Mrs.  Bramwell  Bootli. 

7.  Mother  Florence  (First  Instalment  of  a  Remarkable  Life  Story),    By  Mrs.  Swif$ 

Brengle. 

8.  About  Cyclones  and  Inundations.    By  Commissioner  Booth-Clibbom. 

9.  The  Cab-Horse  Charter. — Interview  with  the  General. 

10.  A  Story  of  Adventure  Among  the  Cannibals  op  South  Australia.    By  Eileen 

Douglas. 

11.  The  Prevailing  Power  of  Sacrifice.   By  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker. 

12.  From  Ciiristiania  Headquarters.    By  S.  F.  Swift. 
18.  From  Field  to  Field. 

14.  With  Strange  Peoples  in  South  India.    By  Staff-Captain  Santoshan. 

A  Mezzotype  Portrait  Frontispiece  op  Mr.  W.  Bramwell  Booth, 
The  Chief  op  the  Staff. 

The  Magazme  will  consist  of  Eighty  Pages,  and  the  Illustrations  will  be  numerous 
and  of  superior  quality. 

All  the  World  **  may  he  obtained  throuffh  any  Boolcseller,  or  from  the  OffUers  of 
The  Salvation  Army,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  International  trade  HeadquarUrf, 
08,  100  and  102,  Clerkenwell  Boad,  B.C.  Single  Copies,  post  free,  Eightpence.  For 
rates  of  subscription,  see  third  page, 

ORDER  FORM.— Please  cut  out  and  Post  to  Address  given  below. 

To  the  SECRETARY,  International  Trade  Headquarters,  Clerkenwell 

Road,  London,  E.C. 


Please  find  enclosed  £ 

Name  

Full 


in  payment  of  Subscription  below. 


Festal 
Address 


The     War  Cry   

The  "Young  Soldier"   

"  All  the  World  "   

The  •«  Deliverer"   

Musical  Salvationist" 

For  Bates  of  Snbioriptioii  lee  other  dde. 


Total 
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>i  New  Departure  for  Delicate  Skins. 

Contains  EXTRA  CREAM  instead  of  SODA  and  POTASH. 
It  does  N  OT  DRY  and  SHRIVEL  the  SKIN  and  HAIR 
For  SKIN    IRRITATION,  the  TOILET,    NURSERY,  and  BATH. 

ViNOLiASOAP 

ONLY  NATURAL  SOAP,  Not  Coloured,  rendered  Transparent  or  otherwise  '[doctored  up. 


The  CheMiiit  Ir"  Dniggitt  reports— "*  Vikoli A  '  Soap  u  an  ideal  Soap,  is  ^alight 
^ttlly  pcrfttmed.  •  very  lictle  of  it  .gives  a  Usting  lather  even  with  hard  water,  and  the 
•Ua  kM  a  wdivcty  feeling  afier  \vashit>s  w  ith  it.  The  Soap  i<>  put  up  in  aa  elegant  manner. 
■  recomrjiemJ  it  with  confidence' 


j9'(«it^//«/(;«M/f«r«port»—"  We  have  tried  'Vindlia'  Soap  and  can  certify  that  il 
is  blaml  and  uoinriuting,  even  to  the  most  delicate  akin.  The  alkali  in  the  Soap  being 
neutralised  by  an  adequate  provisioa  of  Aftty  bass,  it  does  not  deprive  the  kkin  of  its  natural 
fat,  bat  acts  rather  as  a  lubricant,  leaving  it  soft  and'  pliab!e." 


VINOLIA  POWDER 

''SOOTHING.  SOLUBLE.  AND  SAFE: —Health. 
A  soothing,  soluble,  silken  Rose  Dusting   Powder,  free  From  metals. 


Surfaces,    Eczema,  &c. 


For   Toilet,    Nursery,    Roughness,  Weeping 

Lad/i  PkUrial  leport*  -*"  Vikoua'  Powdrfr  b  a  vtry.Sooti)fa«  preparation,  both  in  cases  of  akin  disease  and  for  toSet  purposes,  lupcmding  (be  old  toUet  powJenL 
Slucb      ftpt  to  OUM  acv  by'blockkif  up  lh»  pom  of  the  sttifu** 


ViNOLiA 

The  Choicest  of  Creams. 


V 


A  plastic  erhbliient  Cream  for   the  Skin   in    Health  and  Disease, 
Relieves  Itching.  Insect  Bites.  Sunburns,  Chafes.  Prickly   Heat,  and 
all  Skin  Irritations.      For  use  after  Shaving.  &c.      The  choicest  of 
Creams,  unequalled  for  the  Nui 


fitutlrmUd  Mtdkmt  tinn  rtports""  As  an  artide  of  daily  use*  in  the 
Ibeiudiold,  'VmoUA*  wmiU  pifvt  •  rormidable  rival  ol  such  remedies  as  coM 


irsery. 

The  M,  reports-**  For  Acm  Spots  on  the  bee.  and  psrtictilarfy  for  Ecttma. 
•  \  iNotiA  •  is  undotiUcdly  an  efficacious  rcaMdy.  frifwdf  bnliqgcrapcioRsandreawviiif 
pimples  in  a  few  days.'* 

Is,  M.,  •»«  as*  M.  p«r  Sttefei  wutL  Flat  C*kM.  ta  »M«eteiB«ltee«  Metel  a«xM,  9m. 
 rOMAJ  


Cm  i§  obtglii§i  of  Mil  ChomhU,  8$mpf$t  §f  VinoUi,  V'mtk  Fow(l§r,  Mtid  YinoIlM  SoMp  forwtrd$d  on  receipt  of  three  Peony  Vimpe. 

BLONDEAU  et  CIE..  Ryland  Rd.,  LONDON,  N.W, 
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#^^TOWER  TEA. 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


The  same  excellent  Quality. 
The  same  weU-knowi^  Packages. 

Duty  Reduction,  2d.  per  lb.  off  former  prices. 

BEFORE      1/4      1/6      1/8      1/10      2/0    A  New  Tea     2/6      2/8  3/0 
1/2       1/4       1/6       1/8       1/10         2/0  2/4      2/6  2/8 


NOW 


"  Highly  fragrant  tea." — Daily  Telegraph, 
"Very  grateful."— Tn^. 
"  Fragrant  and  i-efreshmg." — The  Lady. 
"  Beautiful  Indian  iesLrStar. 
"  Strong,  refreshing  and  fragmnt." — Lady  8  Pic- 
torial, 

"  Fidl  and  fragrant,  at  small  cost." — The  Freeman. 

The  address  of  the  nearest  Agent  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Where  vacancies  may  exist,  Agents  are  appointed  by 
Tlie  GREAT  TOWER  STREET  TEA  CO.,  Limited,  5,  Jevry  Street,  London,  EX.,  to  whom  all  applications  should  be  made. 

See  that  every  packet  bears  the  Registered  Trade  Mark,  and  is  signed  "  Tower  Tea." 


"  Uncommonly  good." — Court  Circular. 
"  Good  tea." — Myra'a  Journal. 
*  Thoroughly  pure,  economical  and  deUcious." — ■ 
Weldon^a  Journal. 

"  As  fine  tea  as  one  need  wish  to  drink." — White- 
hall Review. 

"  All  the  blends  of  Tower  teaare  excellent." — Health. 


MARK  YOUR 

WITH 


LINEN 


99 


REQUIRES  NO  HEATINO.    IN  ONE  BOTTLE,  READ7  FOR  USE,  WITHOUT  MIXING, 

Warranted  Indelible,  and  Harmless  on  any  fabric. 
Of  Stationers  and  Chemists  everywhere,  or  post  free  for  13  Stamps  from  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Makei^s. 

COOPER  &  CO., 

5,  6,  &  7,    SHOE    LANE,    L  O  N  P^O  N, 

'         NEW  IMPROVED 
REGULATION  WATERPROOF 


QEXTLIMJOr, 

The  newtmpro^  Waterproof  Cloak  (Infantry  and 
0avali7ratt««nu)iiiade  by  you  hat  been  approved  of  ata 
pattern  for  CSoaks  to  be  worn  la  wet  weather,  off  parade, 
by  all  olBoM.  This  pattern  poaeestes  many  advantages 
""^-^  'id  in  19?l«and1l  Is  considered  to  be  an 
lent.  Tonr  pattern  has  now  been  SEALED 
_J^t  the  Hofie  Guards,  War  Of&oe. 
6,  Oentlemen,  vours  obediently, 

H.  G.  MAcaBBGOB,Col.,AA.a. 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson,  and  Anderson^ 


S7,  Qu-en  Victoria  Street. 
Xnfantiy  Fsttem,  47s.  6d, 


Oavaliy  Fkttem,  ete.  6d«  '-^"^^ 


Dealers,  Tailors,  aaii 


TobefaMloraU.  . 

ChrtAtten;  IfotetMAtelmly  OenttTneGannenU  ^ 
^f^l9mM0lalhr  Sealed  are  MADE  BY  1Mb 

and  bear  our  Trade  Hark,  and,  in  addition,  a  Bed 
Seal  on  Blue  Blbbon. 

INSIST  on  our  NAME  and  the  SED  SBAL  on  every 
9*mieDt. 

AHdSBA^H^^A^I^^ 

The  Waterproof  Manufacturers, 
37.  QinSBK  VIOTORIA  8TRBBT,  LONDON.  H^O. 
WoBKS :  Bow  Road,  B. 
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I|oi  to  Beaiitily  ttie  Skin 

AND  ENJOY  GOOD  HEALTH, 


LEAVE  ALL  COSMETICS,  EOUGES,  AND  PAINTS  FOR 
those  who  are  obUged  to  ^^make  up/'  Never 
mind  a  colourless  face,  provided  it  is  free  from 
pimples  and  eruptions.  Should  there  be  any  eruptive 
disturbance  in  the  blood,  causing  disfiguring  or  annoy- 
ing blemish  on  the  skin,  at  once  thoroughly  purify  the 
blood  by  a  regular  course  of  ''Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tablets."  They  act  both  on  the  blood  and  skin,  bene- 
ficially so  in  both  instances.  They  act  as  a  germicide 
in  the  blood,  being  destructive  of  disease  organisms, 
and  as  stimulacive  tonic  to  both  the  inner  and  outer 
skin.  If  ^ou  have  any  blemish  or  disfiguring  eruption 
of  any  kind,  rest  assured  it  will  be  eradicated  by 
"  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets,"  if  by  anything ;  and  they 
will  gently  and  safely  regulate  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  do  good  to  the  general  health.  They  are 
positively  safe. 

Every  woman  has  a  certain  fascination  peculiar  to 
herself,  and  only  needs  a  good  complexion  to  enhance 
her  charms.  The  complexion  is  the  first  point  attacked 
b^  ill-health  or  affected  by  increasing  age.  Nothing 
distorts  the  face,  dulls  the  eyes,  and  forms  wrinkles 
sooner  than  worry,  fret,  and  frown.  Therefore  look  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  restrain 
yourself  from  frequent  crying,  and  avoid  the  exhaus- 
tion consequent  upon  violent  fits  of  ill-temper. 

Bathe  the  face  at  night  in  hot  water,  using  only 
"  Frazer's  Sulphur  Soap."  By  so  doing  the  pores  of 
the  skin  will  be  expanded  and  freed  from  all  dirt  and 
disordered  secretions.  Now  apply  cold  water  plenti- 
fully, dashing  it  fearlessly  over  the  face  and  skin.  This 
will  close  tHe  pores,  which  have  been  freely  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  warm  water.  Now  rub  vigorously 
with  a  Turkey  or  honeycomb  towel,  and  the  circulation 
will  thereby  be  healthily  stimulated. 

Attention  to  diet  is  of  importance.  Pork  and  salted 
meats  are  apt  to  prove  injurious  to  the  complexion,  as 
are,  in  excess,  tea,  coffee,  sweets,  and  pastry.  Too 
much  or  too  rich  food  is  also  to  be  avoided.  Ripe 
fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  plentifully  eaten. 


Attention  to  these  few  simple  hints,  not  in  fitful 
starts,  but  in  regular,  continual  observance,  will  assure 
to  all  women  of  average  health  that  which  they  most 
desire,  viz. :— a  healthy  appearance,  a  clear  skin,  and  a 
good  complexion. 

For  persons  of  paUid  complexions,  or  of  aneemic 
tendency  (deficiency  or  poorness  of  blood),  special 
attention  to  nourishing  diet  is  necessary,  and  iron 
tonics  are  indicated.  With  the  latter  take  "  Frazer  s 
Sulphur  Tablets,"  as  the  action  of  both  is  thereby  ren- 
dered more  efficacious.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  instances. 

Should  there  be  any  constipation,  or  the  person  be 
of  sedentary  habit,  the  use  of  "Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tablets"  is  imperative,  as  otherwise  the  blood  will 
become  sluggish,  and  the  action  of  the  inner  skin  im- 
paired. 

While  so  beneficial  for  the  complexion,  "  Frazer's  Sul- 
phur Tablets"  are  also  a  family  medicine  of  great 
value.  In  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Fever  they 
cure  or  palliate  the  complaint.  In  Eczema,  Erysipelas, 
Nettlerash,  they  are  of  sreat  curative  efficacy.  In  all 
forms  of  Impure  Blood,  ulcerated  surfaces  (internally  and 
externally),  their  value  is  not  to  be  over-estimated,  inas- 
much as  they  prevent  the  blood  from  carrying  ^erms  of 
the  complaint  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  m  many 
cases  they  effect  a  complete  cure  by  tonic  and  purify- 
ing action  on  the  blood  vessels  adjacent  to  the  seat  of 
the  complaint.  And  even  in  those  cases  where  cure 
can  only  be  effected  by  external  treatment,  they  are 
still  of  ^at  value  for  their  antiseptic  influence.  And 
in  most  instances  they  retard  the  growth  of  the  disease, 
if  no  more,  even  in  the  worst  cases  dependent  on  sur- 
gical or  topical  treatment  for  cure. 

For  children's  ailments,  to  regulate  the  body,  to 
disperse  eruptive  breaking  out,  and  to  ward  off  cpn- 
tamous  and  infectious  disease  attacks,  Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tsiolets"  are  reUable,  safe,  and  beneficial.  Being  pleasant 
alike  to  eye  and  taste,  "  Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets  "  are 
much  liked  by  children. 


TEST  THEM  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Samples  of  '^Frazer's  Sulphur  Tablets"  will  be  sent  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 

NaivHi  th«  **  R«vi«w  of  Roviaws.** 

ADDRESS  THE  SOLE  PKOPRIETORS- 

FRAZER  &  CO.,  II,  LUDGATE  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

"Frazer'3  Sulphur  Tablets/'  price  Is.  IJd.;  post  free.  Is.  3d.   •*  Frazer  s  Sulphur  Soap,"  in  Boxes  of 

3  Cakes,  price  2s.,  post  free. 
^  FOR   SALE    BY   ALL  CHEMISTS. 

Every  Packet  bears  our  Name  and  Address,  and  has  the  Revenae  Stamp  affixed 
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MAKER  TO  THE  QUEBN. 

"DROOKO  "  XMAS  GIFTS. 

'*KIXD  HEARTS  ABE  MORE  THAN  COROKETS.**— TnO^tOII. 

At  this  sea$an  of  the  year  when  frUnd*  are  interoha/nging  tok&ns  of  goodwill,  we  would  suggest  as  a  most  suitabU  Gift  one  (f 
mtr  ROYAL  DROOKO  UMBRELLAS,  ^   ^  ✓  ar  .  "yy 

Tiey  hme  heenfor  years  considered  to  he  the  Gifts  par  excellence.  Titey  are  not  only  things  of  beauty  bvt  of  utility,  and  give 
pleasure  for  years  to  the  recipients,  who  never  forget  the  kind  hearts  which  jtrompted  the  Gi^ts, 

We  have  Soecial  Box>es  vtade  in  which  to  forward  them  to  any  address  per  Parcel  Pott,  and  we  would  feel  obliged  if  intendinr 
Purchasers  will  kindly  give  their  Orders  early,  so  that  the  Gifts  might  be  packed,  addressed,  and  ready  to  be  sent  in  time  -  j 
arrive  at  their  destinations  on  Cltristmas  mormng,  or  earlier,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Diipliotto  Of  the  •  MtOOKO,"  prtMqtMl  to  Hw  RoyaJ  HighiMM  the  DugHms  of  Fift  u  a  WMIng  Gift 


4"DltOOKO."^ 

BLLBN  TBBRY  writes:^ 
"Many  thanks  for  your  moot 
delightful  of  Umbrellas.  It  is  a 
pic  isure  to  use  it.  It  is  perf ection.** 


^"DI{OOKO."i» 

I-OBD  SALISBURY.  Lord  GRAN- 
VILLE, Lord  HAKTINQTON. 
Lord  OUUBCHILL,  Lord  BOSK 
BRRY.  Lord  LOBNB,  W.  B. 
GLADSTONB.  JOSEPH  CHAM- 
DBBLAIN.  and  A.  J.  BALFOUR, 
all  shelter  themselves  under  the 

DROOKO."— So  ought  yon. 


4"DI{00K0.'> 

MABIB  BOZB  writes:— "I  have 
never  aeen  a  finer  piece  of  trork 
raanthlp.  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
your  Umbrellas  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, If,  indeej,  equalled." 


TU>it7tl£«oy.t.l  48,Af^aYf"   


"DI{OOKO;> 

The  World-Benowned  Umbrellas 
—Joseph  Wright's— are  used  by  the 
Queen,  Princess  Louise.  Princess 
Beatiice,  Duchess  of  Fife.  Marie 
Here,  BUe^,  Terry,  Mary  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Lanf^ry,  Madame  Patti.  Aonle 
8.  Swan.  Miss  Fortescue,  and  Minnie 
Palmer,  who  are  all  unanimous 
In  proclaiming  their  merits. 


4"DI{00K0.'> 

DUCUBSS  OF  FIFB. 
"Amongst  the  wedding  gifts  pre- 
sented to  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Wales.  Duchess  of  Fife,  there  ia  one 
which  vviW  prove  a  good  wtrt 
weather  friend— vli., ,  the  Boy&l 
Drooko  Umbrella,  presented  to  Her 
Hoyal  Highness  fay  llr.  •oeepli 
Wright,  of  Glasgow.  The  design  is 
exceedingly  chaste  and  simple.  Tl.« 
liandle  which  is  made  of  the  finest 
elephant  tusk  ivory,  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  aumiounted  with  an 
ivory  ball,  beautifully  cirved. 
Between  the  ball  and  the  handle 
there  Is  an  exquisitely  engraved 
mount  of  gold.**— TXe  Times, 


SPECIAL.— "DROOKO"  UMBRELLAS  for  LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN, 
with  Hall-Markod  Sterling  Sliver  Band  

Sent  per  Parcel  Post,  Paid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


}IO/6 


"  DROOKO" 
"  DROOKO" 


Lradies* . 


IS  WEAR-RESISTING. 
IS  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CUT 
"DROOKO"  CANNOT 


■.\ 

BE 


"DROOKO"  ROLLS  UP  NEATLY. 
"DROOKO"  IS  REGISTERED. 
HAD  ELSEWHERE. 


UMBRELLAS    RE-OOVERCD  WITH 

.33.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  53.  6d.,  &  6s,  6d.  |  Gentlemen'3. 


«DROOKa" 

.43.  6d.,  53.  6d.,  68.  6d.,  &  78.  6d. 


VERY  SPECIAL  UMBRELLAS  FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  12/6,  15/6,  and  20/- 

1^  PARTIES  living  at  a  distance,  who  desire  one  of  our  Umbrellai  for  themselves,  or  wish  us  to  forward  one  to  any  other  address,  by  kindly 

'  '    "  "  **       •* '*     themselves  wera  present.  , 

ova.  bo  cent  for  Be-Covering  from  aaj 


losins  the  amount  they  wish  to  spend  may  depend  upon  us  selecting  one  for  them  as  carefully  as  if  they  themselves  wera  present. 
PAftOBL  POST.— Umbrellas  sent  t>  any  address  in  «h«  Ualted  Kiagdom  Post  Froe.  UmbreUai  c  -  "       ^  '  ^  


Post-Oliloer~We^ttra~them  Post-Free  for  sum  specUied 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Church  of  Clngland  p£ 

Estai>iisiudi84o,         Sssurance  Institution^ 

Perf«€t  %9twAtf  % 

Iriberal  Conditions  I         wu  w  ai>ti«otio». 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  the 

Head  Office;  9  ft  10,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSmE.  LONDON.  B.C. 

GOLD  PENS:  MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD'S 

Manufacture,  are  14  carat  tempered  gold,  verr  handsome,  and  positively  unaffeeted  by  any  kind  of  ink.  They  are  pointed  with  selected  polished 
iridium.  The  'Liicycio.  brii.'  says  Iridium  is  a  nearly  wrhite  mrial  ot  high  specific  KraNlty,  it  is  almost  indesti  uctible,  a  beautifully  poU&hed 
surface  can  be  obtained  upon  it."  Tber  will  not  penetrate  the  p«per.  Writer's  cramp  is  unknown  among  users  of  Gold  Pcu« :  One  will  outwear  90 
gross  of  bteel  pei.s.  A  choice  is  offered  firom  sjo  various  shapes  and  points.  They  are  a  pertect  revelauon  to  tho^  who  luow  iiothing  about  Gold  Pens. 

Da.  Ouivsa  W.bndell  Holmbs  has  used  oiie  of  Mabie.  Todd  ft  Go's.  Gold  Pens  since  1837,  and  Is  using  the  same  one  (his  ** old  friend") 
ttHlay ;  it  cost  him  only  9/6,  it  would  have  cost  him,  in  money  alone,  over  £tQ  to  have  done  the  same  work  with  steel  pens. 

"SWAN"   FOUNTAIN   PEN,   10/6,  Broad.  Medium,  or  nn«  Pomt. 


'  is  a  Mabie,  Todd  8c  Co,  Gold  Pen  joined  to  a  rubber  reservoir  to  hold  any  kind  of  Ink,  which  It  supplies  to  the  writing  point  in  a 
It  will  hold  kfik  enough  for  two  days'  constant  work,  or  a  week  ordinary  wrii^ng.  and  can  be  refilled  with  as  little  trouble  as  to  wind 


The  "Swan" 

eootlnnous  flow.      11  win  bold  ink  enough  for  two  days'  constant  work,  or  a  week  ordinary  wrii  Jng.  _____     

a  watch.  With  the  cover  ov#»r  the  rold  nib  it  is  carried  in  the  pocket  like  a  pencil,  to  be  u<ed  anvwhere.  A  pu.chaser  may  try  a  pea  a  few  days, 
and.  tf  by  chance  the  writing  point  does  not  suit  his  hand,  exchange  it  Ibr  another  without  charge,  or  his  money  returned  if  wanted. 

Illustrated  Price  List,  of  various  sixes  (with  testimonials),  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free :  Address  postal  card  to 


WiABiE,  TODD  St  BARD^  03  OHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 


For  Flft^^n  Tearsi  tho  StAndard,  and  to-day  the  most  perfect  develoBment  of  the 
writing  machine.  finl)o<UMnff  thp  Ut<»«t  and  nigheat  achievement*  of  fnvei>»lve  and 
mecJianiral  skill.  Wc  aii({  to  the  Komington  every  Improvement  that  study  and  i^apital 
can  securti.    

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

LONDON  :  100,  (at A(  E(  IH  UrH  STREET.  E  T.,  r«»rnrr  of  I>oadenhaU  8U 
LIVERPOOL:  CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  iSTREET. 
BIRMINGHAM :       HARTINBAU  8TRBBI. 
BUNCHESTER:  8,  MOULT  STREET. 


COLO  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITIOI^  UMDON 

Extract  from 
Private  Letter. 


•The  Infunt  was 
very  delicat4> ;  nur 
Mi^rliral  advi>er  or- 
»1er.«l  your  fo^xl. 
Tli»'  r»v.ull  in  a  short 
tliiH-  w  HH  wonderful; 
th.'  little  fellow  grew 
•trolly;  :uu\  fat,  and 
la  now  in  a  thriving 
fondiUon^fn  faet, 
nhe  flower  uf  the 
flook.'* 


Retaii,  in  Tint 
at  1/6.  2  e,  6  \ 
and  10  of 
Chemiata,  eto,, 


ADELAIDE,  1887. 

THE  MOST 
DELICIOUS, 

NUTRITIVE 
ANDDICESTIBLL 

The  lintisA  MedU 
cal  J'tirnnl  says  > — 

"  Penger'*  Food 
has.  ))vi  .sexcelleiirti 
cst»ib;'ishedareputa- 
iion  of  its  own. 

The  London  Medi- 
cal Rfcord  says  i— 

**  It  is  nitHinei 
when  allothor  i-^^xli 
are  rejected." 
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CADBURY' 

COCOA 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

The  Analyst,  comparing  the  flesh-forming  ingredients  In  Ooooos,  gives  the  following  average  t— 

Kesh-formlng  ingrediento  in  Natural  Cocoa  Nibs   ^      Ai*n(  • 

*•        ditto  ditto      in  the  be«t  Commercial  C  <jna  with  add  d  Sf.irch  aud  Su^ar    ...       6  (Ki** 

ditto  ditto      in  Cadburyf  Cocoa,  the  btaudard  En«tlUh  article   21*00* 

**  The  process  of  preparation  concentrates  tae  nour;shin(<  and  stimu  ating  principles  of  the  Cocoa  bean." 

Cadbury's  Cocoa  being  Absoluteiy  Pure  ic  therefore  thQ  best  Cocoa.'' 


DR.  REOVyoOD,  Ph.D.,  F.C.8.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  cx  Great  Britain. 

"  yy  analytical  and  practical  experience  of  PEARS*  SOAP  now  extends  over  a  very  it:ngtheued  period— lieuly 
*•  fifty  y^ars— during  which  time 

"  I  have  never  corns  across  another  TOILET  SOAP 
"  which  so  clos  ily  realises  my  ideal  of  perfection  ; 

It*  PiiHfy  Is  such  that  it  may  he  u*ed  with  perf.  ct  coufi Jenoe  upon  the  tenderest  and  jost  sensitive  Elcia— SVIM 
THAT  OP  A  NKW-BORN  BABE.*' 


rriiiUU  by  William  Uukugss,  at  th*^  C\klylk  Vhksa,  Nos.  4.      a1.1i  7,  T-wt  H-^rding  Street,  and  at  23,  24.  and  26,  Charttrl.Ouse  Square,  and 
puh'i-hed  nt  Mnwhr«v  House,  Norfolk  Street.  StraiiH.  '  ' 


▲11  AaTertiaemeato  far  tte  ^Re▼l•w  or  Beriewe  mun  be  addr^      tc  J  HADDOV  „  ^  .  . 
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